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PREFACE 

Thb  Story  is  told  of  Douglas  Jerrold  that  a  friend  once  came  to  him  and  said, 
'*Punch  is  not  as  good  as  it  used  to  be.*'  And  Jerrold,  with  bis  usual  conversa- 
tional  preparedness,  replied,  "My  dear  fellow,  it  never  was." 

The  same  anecdote  might  be  utilized  in  desoribing  the  oondition  of  the  English 
stage  dnring  its  successive  periods.  There  have  always  been  those  who  took  the 
darkest  view  of  theatrical  oonditions ;  to  them  the  English  stage  never  has  been 
worth  while.  There  always  will  be  those  "who  are  looking  for  a  drama  other  than 
that  which  is  being  given  them. 

But  it  is  true  that  the  English  stage  never  feil  upon  duller  or  more  arid  times 
than  the  period  between  1800  and  the  commencement  of  the  so-oalled  "New 
Drama.**  One  might  almost  be  tempted  to  say  that  the  last  great  play  written  in 
England  was  "The  Sohool  for  Scandal**;  and  probably  to  this  might  be  added 
Goldsmith's  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer.**  Artificial  though  these  may  be  in  their 
depiotion  of  the  comedy  of  manners,  they  nevertheless  give  a  critioism  of  life  and 
character  which  remains  universal  and  whioh,  in  its  satire,  has  something  of  the 
life-commentary  characteristic  of  La  Fontaine  and  Molidre.  There  is  not  a  drama 
written  in  England  between  the  time  of  Sheridan  or  Goldsmith  and  1880  that  may 
lay  Claim  to  any  perennial  freshness. 

We  might  explain  the  poverty  of  the  British  stage,  after  the  freeing  of  the 
theatres  in  1843,  by  saying  that  for  a  long  period  it  had  no  real  trUe  social  basis. 
The  freeing  of  the  theatres  did  not  mean,  in  any  true  sense  of  the  word,  the  free- 
dom  of  the  theatre.  For,  no  sooner  was  the  ban  lifted  on  the  presentation  of 
Shakespeare  in  patented  houses,  than  a  wildcat  competition  arose,  which  resulted 
in  the  cheapening  of  theatrical  Performances,  and  in  the  unthinking  exploitation  of 
the  French  drama. 

What  was  best  in  the  theatre  was  kept  alive  by  those  actors  who  took  unto 
themselves  the  robe  of  splendour  bequeathed  them  by  David  Garrick.  When  one 
has  oonsidered  certain  historical  f aots  which  explain  thß  reasons  for  the  romantie 
dramas  of  Sheridan  Knowles  and  Bulwer-Lytton,  which  give  an  economic  basis 
for  the  adaptations  from  the  French,  and  which  set  the  artistic  reasons  for  the  form 
of  drama  practised  by  those  dramatists  who  contented  themselves  with  a  pale  imi- 
tation  of  Shakespeare  and  Racine,  there  is  created  a  clear  Impression  of  certain 
well-defined  Channels  of  development  in  the  British  theatre  of  the  nineteenth  Cen- 
tury. Blot  out  the  Personalities  of  David  Garrick,  Kean,  the  Kembles,  including 
Mrs.  Siddons,  Macready,  and  Samuel  Phelps,  and  you  blot  out  a  very  large  sec- 
tion  of  the  British  drama. 

The  romantie  revival  in  England  was  a  pale  Imitation  of  Elizabethan  imagery 
and  strength.  From  the  days  of  Garrick  to  the  time  of  Irving,  the  British  drama 
was  infiuenoed  by  the  individual  aotor,  rather  than  by  any  deep  social  oonsoience. 
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And  for  that  reason  bombast  took  the  place  of  literary  style,  and  this  bombast 
sucoeeded  simply  because  it  afforded  a  diction  which  a  distinotive  gjoup  of  players 
was  able  to  gild  into  some  semblanoe  of  reality  and  truth. 

The  present  book  bears  the  title,  ''Representative  British  Dramas:'  Vietorian 
and  Modem."  There  was  a  very  distinct  cleavage  between  the  drama  of  the  early 
period  of  the  nineteenth  Century  and  of  the  later  —  a  cleavage  due  to  no  sudden 
revolution,  but  to  a  gradual  realization  of  the  democratic  idea  in  England  —  a 
gradual  rise  in  importanoe  of  the  people,  from  1832,  when  the  reform  bills  began 
to  leave  their  impress  on  the  mass,  and  to  emphasize  conditions  of  labour  and  of 
the  working  classes.  In  its  actual  effect  on  the  literature  of  the  time,  this  social 
interest  residted  in  a  sentimental  attitude  which  was  behind  the  establishment  of 
Sunday  schools  in  England,  and  behind  the  evolution  of  a  certain  type  of  story  and 
of  school-book  written  to  appeal  to  definite  strata  of  society. 

It  has  been  the  object  of  the  Editor  to  select  those  plays  which  woold  emphasize 
definite  characteristios  in  the  development  of  the  British  drama  of  the  nineteenth 
Century,  beginning  with  the  pseudo-romantic,  and  passing  through  the  sucoessive 
periods  which  would  rereal  how  completely  drama  was  divorced  from  literature, 
and  how  sorely  dramatic  diction  sufifered  because  of  its  utter  lack  of  literary  style. 
Whatever  style  the  British  drama  had  before  the  advent  of  Jones  and  Pinero  and 
Oscar  Wilde  was  preserved  in  the  poetic  dramas  of  Browning  and  Tennyson  — 
where  style  was  accoimted  more  than  action.  This  is  why  the  plays  by  Browning 
and  Tennyson  are  of  value  in  nineteenth-century  drama.  They  were  given  on  the 
stage  of  the  time,  but  they  failed  of  marked  success,  separate  from  the  successes 
bestowed  upon  the  individual  actors,  whose  artistic  bravery  was  the  reason  for 
their  production. 

In  the  Introductions  to  all  of  the  plays  included  in  this  volume,  the  Editor  has 
endeavoured  to  State  those  prinoipal  events  in  the  British  drama  of  the  nineteenth 
Century  which  would  point  to  progressive  ideas  gaining  headway.  From  the  time 
of  Bulwer-Lytton's  parliamentary  activities  in  the  cause  of  the  theatre,  to  the 
present,  there  have  been  innumerable  workers  who  have  upheld  the  real  freedom  of 
the  British  stage,  who  have  fought  consistently  against  the  clo3äng  limitations  of 
censorship,  and  who  have  believed  persistently  in,  and  pled  continually  for,  the 
endowment  of  the  theatre,  pointing  to  what  endowment  has  done  for  the  French 
stage.  There  have  been  those  who  have  battled  against  the  prejudices  of  the 
British  public,  and  for  freedom  of  thought  and  speech  on  the  stage  —  all  of  these 
mile-posts  in  dramatic  progress  have  been  indioated  in  their  proper  places. 

There  will  also  be  emphasized  the  burlesque  spirit  which  dominated  the  Eng- 
lish  stage  for  so  long  a  while,  and  which  was  kept  alive  largely  by  members  of  the 
editorial  stafif  of  Punch.  If  Punch  has  been  for  so  many  generations  the  goardian 
of  English  humour,  that  famous  weekly  has  likewise  done  much  to  enoourage  a 
most  light  and  trivial  attitude  toward  the  British  stage  —  the  attitude  which  re- 
acted  on  such  a  writer  as  Thackeray,  who  regarded  burlesque  and  pantomime,  as 
well  as  the  extravaganza  of  make-believe,  in  the  theatre  very  much  as  a  child  would 
regard  them. 

More  than  once,  during  the  course  of  the  Introductions,  it  has  been  empluh 
sized  that  another  reason  for  the  poverty  of  the  British  stage,  before  the  adTeot  of 
the  "New  Drama",  was  the  lack  of  any  just  Copyright  law.  This  lack  xnade  H 
possible  for  the  British  theatre  managers  to  have  translated  fredy  whatev«  tlMgr 
liked  <^  cuirent  French  produotions.     The  native  dramatist  oould  find  no 
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afi^ement  for  original  work,  but  had  to  sink  his  talents  to  the  level  of  a  haok  trans- 
lator.  There  was  a  great  demand  for  the  tried  Frenoh  sucoes^es,  and  thus  many 
a  British  play  oost  the  manager  a  mere  pittanoe,  but  oost  the  English  playwright 
his  artistio  sou^. 

There  is  no  telling  what  the  history  of  the  British  stage  might  have  been,  had  the 
oensorship,  whioh  was  bequeathed  to  it  through  the  beneficent  guardianship  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  not  persisted  through  the  nineteenth  and  into  the  twentieth  Cen- 
tury. It  was  fostered  by  Viotorian  purity  and  smugness,  and  to  its  monumentally 
pemioious  credit  must  be  plaoed  the  danming  truth  that  it  has  kept  from  the 
British  stage,  for  over  a  Century,  any  thought  reflective  of  the  true  attitude  of 
mind  and  soid  of  the  progressive  thinkers  in  England.  It  will  be  emphasized,  in 
the  Introduotions,  in  what  manner  censorship  has  been  evaded,  and  through  what 
Opposition  progressive  thought  has  had  to  advanoe  in  order  to  avoid  the  clo3ring 
hand  of  an  anachronistic  public  official,  the  Reader  of  Plays.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  censor,  the  British  dramatists  would  probably  have  been  more  fearless  and 
more  far-reaching  in  their  criticism  of  life.  The  British  drama  of  intellectual 
worth  has  developed  in  spite  of  the  Reader  of  Plays,  and  in  defianoe  of  English  law. 

Another  real  concem  which,  for  many  years,  has  agitated  the  English  stage 
has  been  the  need  for  an  Endowed  Theatre.  Out  of  this  has  grown  the  actual 
workings  of  the  Repertory  Theatre,  and  the  many  agitations  for  a  playhouse  re- 
lieved  of  the  necessity  for  commercial  competition. 

Matthew  Arnold  raised  the  cry  when,  after  having  seen  Sarah  Bernhardt  in 
London  for  the  first  time,  he  uttered  some  thoughts  regarding  the  difPerence  between 
the  drama  in  England  and  the  drama  in  France.  The  substance  of  his  plea  was  — 
organize  the  theatre. 

It  is  this  spirit  which  has  actuated  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  William  Archer,  Gran- 
ville  Barker,  St.  John  Hankin,  and  all  those  identified  with  the  repertory  theatres 
of  England  and  the  Provinces,  in  their  arguments  for  the  governmental  recognition 
of  the  theatre. 

The  Table  of  Contents  will  indicate  the  scope  of  the  present  collection.  The 
plays  herein  have  all  had  their  stage  produotion.  There  has  been  no  attempt  to 
emphasize  that  species  of  play  represented  by  George  Meredith*s  "The  Sentimen- 
talists**  and  Thomas  Hardy*s  **The  Dynasts."  On  the  other  hand,  limitations  of 
Copyright  have  prevented  the  inclusion  of  any  play  by  George  Bemard  Shaw, 
James  M.  Barrie,  and  Stephen  PhiUips.  This  Omission  takes  from  the  present 
review  of  modern  drama  three  important  characteristics,  —  one  represented  by 
Shaw  as  an  upholder  of  the  thesis  play,  another  represented  by  Barrie  as  the  one 
true  exponent  of  fantasy,  and  the  third  represented  by  Phillips  as  a  f ollower  of  the 
poetic  drama.  But  the  characteristics  of  these  three  important  figures  in  current 
British  drama  are  so  well  known  to  the  public  that  whatever  this  present  collection 
may  lack  through  their  absence  can  be  readily  suppiied  by  general  knowledge. 

It  has  been  thought  wise  to  make  a  separate  group  of  the  Irish  plays,  which  repre- 
sent  such  a  distinct  development.  One  might  argfue  that  if  this  is  to  be  done, 
some  indication  should  be  given  of  the  richness  of  such  a  Welsh  play  as  J.  O. 
Francis* s  **Change'*,  or  of  such  local  characteristics  as  are  to  be  found  in  **Bunty 
PuUs  the  Strings.*'  The  limitations  of  space,  however,  preclude  any  minute  lines 
being  drawn. 

The  Editor  has  to  thank  personally  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  .Jones,  Mr.  John  Mase- 
field,  Lady  Gregory,  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats,  and  Mr.  Padraic  Colum  for  their  ooöpera- 
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tion,  and  for  their  courteous  granting  of  permission  to  use  their  plays.  In  addition 
to  which,  thanks  are  due  to  the  publishers  of  Pinero,  Gulsworthy,  Barker,  Hankin, 
Synge,  and  Dunsany,  for  extending  the  courtesies  of  Copyright.  Acknowledgment 
has  to  be  made  to  certain  magazines  in  which  a  small  proportion  of  the  material 
here  used  in  the  Introductions  was  originally  publisbied.  Throughout  the  prepara- 
tion  of  the  entire  work,  the  Editor  has  had  the  splendid  encouragement  and  invalu- 
able  assistance  of  his  wif  e. 

It  is  significant  that  such  a  coUection  as  this  should  be  issued  at  a  time  when 
the  Great  War  is  making  a  cleavage  between  things  that  were  before  Augfust,  1914, 
and  things  that  are  to  be.  The  present  volume  may,  therefore,  be  said  to  close  an 
era  in  the  history  of  the  British  stage.  When  the  book  is  opened  on  a  new  era, 
one  may  expect  a  drama  that  has  characteristics  as  distinct  from  those  of  the 
**New  Drama",  so  called,  as  the  differences  existing  between  the  "New  Drama" 
and  the  plays  of  the  Tom  Robertson  i>eriod. 

MoNTBOBE  J.  Moses. 

Nbw  Yobx.  April,  191& 
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Bt  Jambs  Shbbidan  Knowlbs 


JAMES  SHERIDAN  KNOWLES 

(1784-1862) 

James  Sheridan  Knowles,  the  cousin  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  and  the 
friend  of  Hazlitt,  Lamb,  and  Coleridge,  was  born  on  May  12,  1784.  His  career 
as  a  playwright  overshadows  the  fact  that  he  had  studied  medieine  with  an  idea 
of  foUowing  that  prof ession.  His  experiences  as  an  actor  are  likewise  overshadowed 
by  his  friendship  with  and  writing  for  other  actors  much  greater  than  he.  Itwas 
for  Kean  that  he  prepared  "Leo ;  or,  The  Gipsy "  and  "Caius  Gracchus."  It  was 
for  Kean,  also,  that  he  first  conceived  **  Virginius  ",  which  play  connects  his  activities 
with  those  of  John  Howard  Payne,  who  had  also  written  a  drama  an  the  same  sub- 
ject  for  the  same  actor.  A  long  list  of  plays  is  to  the  credit  of  Knowles,  the  most 
sig^nificant,  other  than  the  ones  mentioned,  being  "The  Hnnchback"  (1832),  "The 
Wife"  (1833),  and  "The  Love  Chase"  (1837). 

Knowles  flourished  at  a  time  characterized  by  a  special  type  of  acting.  He 
gfrew  up  in  the  atmosphere  of  critics  like  Hazlitt  and  Lamb,  who  were  much  more 
interested  in  a  type  of  comedy  celebrated  in  their  dramatic  essays,  than  in  any 
product  of  an  original  nature;  and  they  were  given  to  the  expending  of  much 
more  attention  on  the  human  excellencies  of  the  actor's  art.  What  they  found 
of  value  in  Knowles  was  what  Knowles  imitated  of  the  old  type  of  English  tragedy 
or  comedy.  Charles  Lamb  wrote  the  pÄ)logue  to  "The  Wife",  spoken  by  Mr. 
Warde.  No  one  seemed  to  know  that  the  prologue  was  written  by  him ;  Knowles*s 
acknowledgment  in  the  pref ace  to  the  play  was  misleading,  for  it  read  as  f oUows : 

To  my  early,  my  trusty,  and  my  honoiired  friend,  Charles  Lamb,  I  owe 
my  thanks  for  a  delightful  Epilogue  composed  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  re- 
quested.     To  an  equally  dear  friend  I  am  equally  indebted  for  my.  Prologue. 

The  Epilogue  was  spoken  by  Miss  Ellen  Tree. 

The  esteem  in  which  Knowles  was  held  by  his  friends  is  measured  by  the  es- 
timate  of  him  in  William  Hazlitt's  "The  Spirit  of  the  Age.**     In  this  he  writes : 

We  should  not  feel  that  we  had  discharged  oiir  obligations  to  truth  or 
friendship,  if  we  were  to  let  this  volume  go  without  introducing  into  it  the 
name  of  the  author  of  "  Virginius."  This  is  the  more  proper,  inasmuch  as  he 
is  a  character  by  himself,  and  the  only  poet  now  living  that  is  a  mere  poet. 
If  we  were  asked  what  sort  of  a  man  Mr.  Knowles  is,  we  could  only  say  "he 
is  the  writer  of  *  Virginius.' "  His  most  intimate  friends  see  nothing  in  him 
by  which  they  could  trace  the  work  to  the  author.  The  seeds  of  dramatic 
genius  are  contained  and  fostered  in  the  warmth  of  the  blood  that  flows  in 
his  veins;  his  heart  dictates  to  his  head.  The  most  unconscious,  the  most 
unpretending,  the  most  artless  of  mortals,  he  instinctively  obeys  the  Impulses 
of  natural  feeling,  and  produces  a  perfect  work  of  art.    He  has  hardly  rea4 
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a  poem  or  a  play,  or  seen  anything  in  the  world,  but  he  hears  the  anxious 
beatings  of  bis  own  beart,  and  makes  otbers  feel  tbem  by  tbe  foroe  of  sym- 
patby.  Ignorant  alike  of  mies,  regardless  of  modeis,  be  foUows  tbe  steps  of 
trutb  and  simplicity;  and  strengtb,  proportion,  and  delicacy  are  tbe  m- 
fallible  results.  By  tbinkmg  of  notbing  but  bis  subject,  be  rivets  tbe  attoi- 
tion  of  tbe  audience  to  it.  All  bis  dialogue  tends  to  action,  all  bis  situations 
fonn  classic  groups.  Tbere  is  no  doubt  tbat  **  Virginius''  is  tbe  best  aoting 
tragedy  tbat  bas  been  produced  on  tbe  modern  stage.  Mr.  Knowles  bimself 
was  a  Player  at  one  time,  and  tbis  circumstance  bas  probably  enabled  bim  to 
judge  of  tbe  pictiiresque  and  dramatic  effect  of  bis  lines,  as  we  tbink  it  migbt 
bave  assisted  Shakespeare.  Tbere  is  no  impertinent  display,  no  flaunting 
I>oetry :  tbe  writer  inmiediately  conceives  bow  a  tbougbt  would  teil  if  be  bad 
to  speak  it  bimself.  Mr.  Knowles  is  tbe  first  tragic  writer  of  tbe  age;  in 
otber  respects  be  is  a  common  man;  and  divides  bis  time  and  bis  afiPections 
between  bis  plots  and  bis  fisbing-tackle,  between  tbe  Muses'  spring,  and  tbose 
moimtain  streams  wbicb  sparkle  like  bis  own  eye,  and  gusb  out  like  bis  own 
voice  at  tbe  sigbt  of  an  old  friend.  We  bave  known  bim  almost  from  a  cbild, 
and  we  must  say  be  appears  to  us  tbe  same  boy-poet  tbat  be  ever  was.  He 
bas  been  cradled  in  song,  and  rooked  in  it  as  in  a  dream,  forgetful  of  bim- 
self and  of  tbe  world ! 

It  would  seem  tbat  Knowles,  tbrougbout  bis  career,  was  bandicapped  by  tbe 
inadequacy  of  tbe  Copyright  law,  wbicb  robbed  bim  of  much  of  bis  inoome.  He 
was  continually  in  financial  distress.  Note  tbe  effeot  tbe  success  of  "Tbe  Huncb- 
baok'*  bad  upon  bim  wben  it  was  produced  on  April  5,  1832.    He  says : 

I  sank  down  on  my  knees  and  from  tbe  bottom  of  my  soul  tbanked  Qod 
for  His  wondrous  kindness  to  me.  1  was  tbinking  on  tbe  baims  at  bome, 
and  if  ever  I  uttered  tbe  prayer  of  a  gn^teful  heart  it  was  in  tbat  little  cbamber. 

Very  often,  Knowles  bad  to  eke  out  bis  income  by  retuming  to  tbe  stage. 

Knowles's  "  Virginius  *'  was  declined  by  Kean  beoause  of  a  rumour  tbat  a  play 
on  tbe  same  subject  was  scbeduled  for  Drury  Lane.  Tbe  drama,  bowever,  was 
produced  at  tbe  Glasgow  Tbeatre  in  an  indifferent  manner,  and  Maoready's  friend, 
Tait,  witnessed  it.  The  dramatist  and  tbe  actor  bad  met  at  many  social  funotions, 
and  while  Macready  realized  in  bim  much  dramatic  ability,  be  recognized  in  bim 
notbing  much  of  an  actor.  He  writes,  after  having  witnessed  Ellen  Tree  and 
Charles  Kean  in  "Tbe  Wife ",  in  which  Knowles  played : 

Knowles  —  was  Knowles ;  raw,  energetic,  harsb,  but  with  mind  and  pur^ 
I>ose,  badly  and  bluntly  expressed,  tbat  gave  interest  to  bis  Performance; 
but  be  is  no  artist,  nor,  in  my  opinion,  can  be  ever  be  such. 

Tbis  was  written  out  of  the  bittemess  of  an  experience  with  Knowles  whioh 
bad  somewhat  cooled  their  friendship  since  tbe  days  of  "Virginius." 

"Virginius"  was  first  produced  on  May  17, 1820,  with  Macready  in  the  title  rölo. 
Talf ourd  says : 

Tbe  year  1820  gave  Lamb  an  interest  in  Macready  beyond  tbat  whioh  he 
bad  derived  from  the  introduction  of  Lloyd,  arising  from  the  power  with  wiiieh 
he  animated  the  first  produotioii  of  one  of  his  oldest  friends  —  "Viighiktt»** 
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At  the  very  beginning  of  their  friendship  Lamb  had  liked  Knowles,  but  had  not 
deteoted  in  him  any  extraordinary  dramatic  ability.  We  are  told  that  Lamb's 
interest  in  tragedy  was  over-clouded  by  the  tragedy  of  bis  own  life,  and  that  he 
was  particularly  in  favonr  of  the  patemal  soenes  in  **  Virginius  *',  which  were  made 
appealing  through  the  great  acting  of  Macready.  Late  in  1820,  Lamb  sent  to 
Knowles  some  congratnlatory  verses  on  **  Virginius.'*  It  was  five  years  after  that 
Crabb  Robinson  met  Knowles  at  Lamb's,  and  records : 

A  very  Irishman  in  manners,  tho'  of  the  better  kind.  Seemingly  a  warm- 
hearted  man.  No  marks  of  talent  in  his  conversation,  but  a  bold  decisive  tone. 
He  spoke  of  William  Hazlitt  as  his  friend,  and  this  does  not  speak  for  his  dis- 
cretion  or  moral  feeling. 

The  friendship  between  Knowles  and  Lamb  ripened,  and  the  dramatist  visited 
Elia  at  Enfield.     Lamb's  letters  contain  constant  reference  to  him. 
Macready' s  own  words  are  quoted  regarding  **  Virginius"  : 

After  some  hesitation  I  thought  it  best  to  get  the  business  [of  reading  the 
MS]  over,  to  do  at  once  what  I  had  engaged  to  do,  and  I  sat  down  determinedly 
to  my  work.  The  freshness  and  simplicity  of  the  dialogue  fixed  my  attention ; 
I  read  on  and  on,  and  was  soon  absorbed  in  the  interest  of  the  story  and  the 
passion  of  the  scenes,  tili  at  its  close  I  found  myself  in  such  a  State  of  excitement 
that  for  a  time  I  was  undecided  what  step  to  take.  Impulse  was  in  the  ascend- 
ant,  and,  snatching  up  my  pen,  I  hurriedly  wrote,  as  my  agitated  feelings 
prompted,  a  letter  to  the  author,  to  me  then  a  perfect  stranger. 

I  was  olosing  my  letter  as  the  postman's  bell  was  sounded  up  the  street, 
when  the  thought  occurred  to  me,  **What  have  I  written?  It  may  seem  wild 
and  extravagant ;  I  had  better  reoonsider  it."  I  tore  the  letter,  and  sallying 
out,  hastened  directly  to  my  friend  Proctor's  lodgings,  wishing  to  consult  him, 
and  test  by  his  the  correctness  of  my  own  judgment.  He  was  from  home,  and 
I  left  a  Card,  requesting  him  to  breakfast  with  me  next  day,  having  something 
very  remarkable  to  show  him.  After  dinner,  at  a  coffee-house,  I  retumed  home, 
and  in  more  collected  mood  again  read  over  the  impassioned  scenes,  in  which 
Knowles  has  given  heart  and  life  to  the  characters  of  the  old  Roman  story. 
My  first  impressions  were  confirmed  by  a  careful  re-perusal,  and,  in  sober  cer- 
tainty  of  its  justness,  I  wrote  my  opinion  of  the  work  to  Knowles,  pointing  out 
some  little  oversights,  and  assuring  him  of  my  best  exertions  to  procure  its  ac- 
ceptance  from  the  managers,  and  to  obtain  the  highest  payment  for  it. 

Evidently  the  letter  of  Knowles,  dated  Glasgow,  April  20,  1820,  was  in  reply 
to  this  communication.     It  ruiis  as  foUows : 

My  dear  Sir, 

For  bare  Sir  is  out  of  the  question  —  I  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart  for  the  most  kind,  I  must  not  say  flattering,  though  most  flattering,  letter 
that  you  have  written  to  me.  Really  I  cannot  reply  to  it  in  any  manner  that 
will  satisfy  myself,  so  I  shall  only  once  for  all  repeat,  I  thank  you !  and  feel  as 
if  I  should  never  forget  the  opening  of  a  correspondence  with  Mr.  Macready. 
You  must  have  a  very  warm  heart.  Do  not  think,  I  entreat  you,  that  because 
I  express  myself  imperfectly  —  very  imperfeotly  —  there  is  any  defioienoy 
wh0re  there  oiight  not  to  be. 
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I  have  but  a  few  minutes,  I  should  say  moments,  to  write.  All  your  sug- 
gestions  I  have  attended  to ;  I  believe  so,  and  if  I  have  not  I  fully  propose  to 
attend  to  them,  except  so  far  as  the  word  "squeak"  is  concemed;  that  word 
I  know  not  how  to  lose  for  want  of  a  fit  Substitute  —  the  smallest  possible 
sound.  Find  out  a  term  and  make  the  alteration  yourself ;  or  if  you  cannot  and 
still  wish  an  alteration,  do  what  you  like.  I  don't  care  about  it,  I  merely  sub- 
mit  the  matter  to  you.  Oh,  I  have  forgotten  the  word  "cheer."  What  shall 
I  do  also  in  the  way  of  finding  a  Substitute  for  that  word? 

I  cannot  stop  to  write  another  line.     I  am  very  much  your  debtor,  and  truly 

Your  grateful  humble  servant, 

J.  S.  Knowles. 

Covent  Garden  promised  Knowles  £400  for  twenty  nights,  and  of  this  Mac- 
ready  says: 

Not  one  sixpenoe  was  allowed  for  its  [the  play's]  mis-en-scöne,  and  to  be  oor- 
rect  in  my  costumes  I  was  obliged  to  purohase  my  own  dresses.  But  my  heart 
was  in  the  work,  so  much  so  that  it  would  seem  my  zeal  ran  the  risk  of  outstrip- 
ping  discretion,  for  it  was  mado  a  complaint  by  Egerton,  the  Numitoriusy  that 
the  youngest  man  in  the  theatre  should  take  on  him  to  order  and  direct  his 
eiders. 

There  was  some  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  "Virginius"  would  pass  the  censor, 
but  it  finally  succeeded  in  going  through  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  office,  with  certain 
passages  on  tyranny  erased  from  it.  These  censored  passages  were  cut  from  the 
text  through  the  personal  Suggestion  of  George  IV,  who  had  demanded  seeing  the 
Script  after  it  had  passed  the  official  reader.  Knowles  sought  to  print  the  play 
immediately  because  of  this.  Macready  consulted  with  John  Murray,  the  London 
publisher,  about  issuing  it.  But  Murray,  whose  reader  was  the  Reverend  H. 
Milman,  afterwards  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  was  advised  to  have  nothing  to  do  wilh 
the  printed  play.  In  consequence,  Ridgway,  of  Piccadilly,  issued  it,  and  beforo 
many  weeks  it  had  passed  into  several  editions. 

Macready,  being  somewhat  of  a  snob,  describes  how  Knowles,  in  a  condition 
very  much  the  worse  for  wear,  hunted  him  out  while  he,  Macready,  was  at  a  dinner 
party,  and  presented  him  with  a  package  containing  the  printed  copy  of  "Vir- 
ginius  ",  which  had  been  dedicated  to  him.  Evidently,  Macready's  rüde  treatment 
of  Knowles  on  this  evening  gave  him  some  remorse,  for  he  sent  for  the  playwright 
on  his  retimi  home  from  the  dinner  party,  and,  as  he  expressed  it,  "All  was  made 
perfectly  smooth  between  us." 

The  acting  part  of  "Virginius  ",  given  by  Macready  to  John  Forster,  is  now 
preserved,  with  a  letter  from  the  actor,  in  the  Dyce  and  Forster  Libraries,  South 
Kensington.    The  letter  nms  as  foUows : 

I  enclose  the  part  of  Virginiu^  as  delivered  to  me  (after  I  read  the  play  at 
Fawcett's  request  in  his  Covent  Garden  greenroom,  April  20)  from  the  Covent 
Garden  copyist,  poor  old  Hill.  (You  will  see  that  even  the  skill  of  copjdng  out 
parts  is  declined  with  our  declining  drama !)  It  has  been  in  use  with  me  above 
thirty  years.  You  will  smile  at  the  Latin  memoranda  or  suggestions  to  exoite 
my  f  eelings !  These  I  used  to  write  in  Latin,  sometimes  in  Greek,  sometimes  in 
Italian,  because  as  at  that  time  I  oould  not  oommand  a  dressing-room  ex- 
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clusively  to  myself,  I  did  not  choose  that  any  one  who  might  be  "ohummed" 
with  me  should  look  over,  or  rather  should  understand  my  notes.  No  fear  of 
any  of  them  penetrating  beyond  English ! 

I  send  you  also  the  identical  parchment  I  used  on  my  first  Performance  of 
this  eharacter,  and  which  I  have  kept,  with  a  sort  of  superstitious  partiality 
tili  it  has  beoome  what  you  see,  ever  since.  It  amazes  yet  pleases  me  these 
things  have  interest  in  yonr  eyes  —  they  have  none  in  mine.  A  deep  melan- 
choly  is  on  me  in  thinking  and  feeling  that  I  shall  never  again  excite  the  S3nn- 
pathies  of  those  to  whom  I  feel  a  sort  of  absolute  affection. 

From  this,  one  will  see  the  sentimental  affection  bestowed  by  Macready  on 
the  part.  His  "Diaries'*  illustrate  a  further  sentimental  affection  for  the  drama- 
tist  who  wrote  the  play.  The  two  men  were  diametrically  opposed  as  to  eharacter, 
Knowles  being  freer  in  his  manner  than  the  actor,  who  never  was  devoid  of  self- 
oonsciousness.  Klnowles  found  himself  thrust  from  an  atmosphere  of  school- 
teacher  into  an  atmosphere  enriched  by  the  very  best  literary  minds  of  the  time. 
Little  did  some  of  his  friends  realize,  if  tradition  is  true,  that  much  of  "Virginius" 
was  written  on  slates  in  the  schoolroom,  where,  for  thirteen  hours  a  day,  Knowles 
was  a  slave  to  the  cause  of  education.     William  Archer  says : 

When  we  compare  **  Virginius"  with  other  tragedies  of  the  time  —  the  works 
of  Maturin  and  Shell,  for  example,  not  to  mention  obscurer  names  —  we  can 
understand  the  enthusiasm  awakened  by  the  frank  humanity  of  its  subject 
and  the  rhetorical  vigor  of  its  style. 

Yet  no  excellence  of  dramatic  technique,  nor  any  past  favours,  could  ever  govem 
Macready* s  temperamental  attitude  toward  his  friends.  There  was  no  motive 
mean  enough  that,  at  düferent  times,  Macready  did  not  impute  this  motive  to 
Knowles.  In  his  "Diaries  ",  during  1833,  we  find  record  of  these  ups  and  downs  of 
friendship  from  month  to  month.  Now,  Macready  is  saying,  "I  would  not  have 
his  genius  for  his  heart."  Again  he  is  exclaiming  that  Knowles,  at  his  "Benefit  **, 
pronounced  a  "eulogistic  eulogium  on  me*',  an  act  which  certainly  was  pleasing 
to  the  vain  player.  Later  on,  Macready  is  hinting  at  drunkenness  and  illicit 
living ;  and  later  still,  he  declares  that  Knowles  was  fast  becoming  envious  of  the 
success  of  Bulwer-Lytton.  The  entries  in  his  "Diaries  '*,  which  refer  to  the author 
of  "Virginius",  show  very  clearly  that  whatever  financial  relations  the  two  had, 
they  played  havoc  with  their  opinions  of  each  other  at  different  times. 

Knowles  had  many  souroes  to  tum  to  in  the  construction  of  "  Virginius.**  In 
Edward  Stirling's  "Old  Drury  Lane  *',  there  is  mentioned  a  tragedy  by  R.  P.,  pub- 
lished  in  1576,  in  black  letter  and  not  divided  into  acts, 

Wherein  [so  the  title-page  reads]  is  lively  expressed  a  rare  example  of  the 
vertue  of  chastity  in  wishing  rather  to  be  slaine  at  her  own  Father*s  hands  than 
to  beoome  a  victim  of  the  wicked  Judge  Appius. 

Some  commentators  believe  this  to  have  been  Knowles*s  soiurce.  But  there 
were  dramas  dealing  with  the  same  subject  during  the  seventeenth  Century,  by 
Mairet  Leclerc  and  Campistron.  The  reason  there  were  so  many  plays  on  the 
theme  of  "Virginius"  in  the  eighteenth  Century  was  due  to  the  movement  for 
political  freedom  whioh,  beginning  about  the  middle  of  the  Century,  inspired  drama- 
tists  of  all  nationalities  to  use  Virginius  as  their  hero.     In  1772,  Lessing  used  the 
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Story  in  a  modern  Italian  setting.  In  1773,  Alfieri ;  1760,  Miss  Brooke,  in  England ; 
the  same  year,  La  Beaumelle,  in  France ;  1769,  Chabanon ;  1786,  Laharpe ;  1827, 
Giiiraud;  1845,  La  Tour  Saint- Ybars,  utilized  the  theme.  Students  interested 
in  a  oomparative  study  of  plays  will  find  it  profitable  to  study  these  texts  and  note 
the  variations. 

To  Knowles*s  play  there  was  added  a  Prologue  by  J.  H.  Reynolds,  and  an  Epi- 
logue  by  the  poet,  Barry  Comwall.  Nowhere  is  an  Impression  of  the  poet's  liter- 
ary  excellence  better  summed  up  than  in  a  contemporary  notiee  given  by  a  re- 
viewer in  the  London  Magazine  for  June,  1820,  in  which,  after  recalling  a  play  on 
**  Virginius"  by  Webster,  he  writes  of  Blnowles's  drama  in  the  foUowing  terms : 

The  merits  of  "Virginius**  consist  in  (to  a  certain  point)  the  plot,  which  is 
simple  without  being  bald :  the  diction  too  is  colloquial  and  highly  spirited ; 
in  Short,  it  is  the  true  language  of  lif e,  which  almost  all  authors  of  later  years 
have  been  afraid  to  venture  on ;  —  there  is  no  fustian  or  unnecessary  mystifi- 
cation.  ...  It  is  simple  and  free  from  the  heavy  commonplace  of  "Douglas  *', 
and  (though  with  less  poetry  and  general  power)  is  more  dramatio  than  W. 
Goleridge*s  "Remorse";  it  is  decidedly  better  than  "Bertram." 

The  critic  goes  on  to  call  attention  to  the  faults  in  Knowles's  tragedy,  claiming 
that  the  play  should  have  ended  with  act  f oiu* ;  that  the  fif th  act  is  marked  by 
verbiage ;  and  that  the.  whole  manuscript  is  marred  by  a  certain  play  on  words,  the 
dialogue  being  loosely  written  and  the  lines  of ten  unbeautiful. 

The  reader  has  ample  sources  to  tum  to  for  a  comparative  study  of  the  aotors 
who  have,  at  different  times,  played  Virginiits,  from  Macready  to  Phelps  and  John 
McCullough. 

A  change  of  heart  seems  to  have  come  over  the  British  drama  with  the  sig- 
nificant  political  events  which  began  in  1832.  We  must  regard  Knowles,  not  in 
the  light  of  having  a  very  gjeat  influence  on  the  drama  which  was  to  follow,  but  as 
having  been  a  distinct  product  of  the  Conventions  of  the  theatre  and  of  the  acting 
of  his  time.  Nowhere  is  there  a  keener  or  more  disceming  statement  regarding 
Knowles  than  in  Augustin  Filon's  "The  English  Stage  ",  where  that  astute  French 
critic  writes: 

He  [Knowles]  promised  to  retum  to  Truth  and  Nature,  the  invariable 
Programme  of  all  attempts  at  reforming  the  drama.  And,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  Virginiua  might  be  accepted  in  a  certain  sense  as  a  return  to  Truth  and 
Nature.  It  belonged  to  what  we  were  going  to  call  in  France,  twenty-five 
years  later,  the  School  of  Common  Sense.  Or,  if  one  pref  ers  to  look  back  instead 
of  forward,  one  might  say  that  in  it  the  rules  of  Diderot  and  Sedaine's  Drame 
Bourgeois  seem  to  have  been  transferred  to  Roman  tragedy. 

In  accordance  with  the  Convention  of  poetic  drama,  Knowles,  in  "Virginius", 
has  resorted  to  alternate  use  of  poetry  and  prose,  his  lines  of  ten  being  merely  poetry 
in  form  only,  and  very  commonplace  in  thought.  No  critics  seem  to  disagree  r^ 
garding  the  importance  of  Macready*  s  acting  as  a  contributive  dement  in  the 
sucoess  of  "Virginius."  What  kept  it  alive  on  the  British  stage  for  so  many  years 
after  it  was  written  was  the  opportunity  it  oflFered  for  the  display  of  that  peouliar 
type  of  acting  characteristic  of  Kean,  the  Kembles,  Macready,  and  Samud  FbeLpi. 
Yet  the  emotional  value  of  the  play,  as  a  theatrical  tour  de  foree,  is  stiU  holdioft* 
even  when  read. 


VIRGINIUS 

A  TRAGEDY  IN  FIVE  ACTS  AS  PERFORMED 

AT  THE 
THEATRE  ROYAL,  COVENT  GARDEN 


By  JAMES  SHERIDAN  KNOWLES,  EsQ. 


[The  tezt  \a  that  of  the  London.  1820.  edition.] 


DEDICATION 

TO  WILLIAM  MACREADY,   E8Q. 
My  Dear  Sir, 

What  can  I  do  less  than  dedicate  this  Tragedy  to  you  I  This  is  a  question 
which  you  caanot  answer ;  but  I  oan  —  I  cannot  do  less ;  and  if  I  could  do  more,  I 
ought,  and  would. 

I  was  a  perf ect  stranger  to  you :  You  read  my  play,  and  at  onee  committed  your- 
self  respecting  its  merits.  This,  perhaps,  is  not  saying  much  for  your  head  —  but 
it  says  a  great  deal  for  your  heart ;  and  that  is  the  eonsideration  which,  above  all 
others,  makes  me  feel  happy,  and  proud,  in  subscribing  myself , 

Your  gn^ateful  Friend  and  Servant, 

JAMES  SHERIDAN  KNOWLES, 
London,  May  20,  1820. 

AÜTHOR^S  PREFACE 

This  Play  was  written  in  great  haste,  and,  no  doubt,  abounds  in  defects  — 
but  it  is  a  question  whether  it  would  have  been  less  iraperfeot,  had  I  taken  a  year 
to  compose  it.  It  was  revolved  and  executed  in  about  three  months,  in  the  midst 
of  very  numerous  and  arduous  avocations.  To  a  distinguished  individual  who 
suggested  to  me  the  idea  of  writing  it,  I  shall  ever  feel  grateful. 

I  owe  the  public  an  apology  for  the  last  act ;  and  this  is  my  apology  —  History 
gives  two  accounts  of  the  manner  of  Appius's  death  :  one,  that  he  committed  suicide ; 
the  other,  that  he  was  destroyed  privately  by  the  Tribunes.  Had  I  seleeted  for  my 
catastrophe  the  former  incident,  the  character  of  the  tyrant  had  stood  too  promi- 
nent ;  by  adopting  the  latter,  I  should  have  violated  the  respect  due  to  a  Christian 
audience.  After  having  excited  such  an  interest  for  Virginius,  it  would  have  been 
indecent  to  represent  him  in  the  attitude  of  taking  the  law  into  his  own  hands. 
I  therefore  adopted  the  idea  of  his  destroying  Appius  in  a  fit  of  temporary  insanity, 
which  gives  the  catastrophe  the  air  of  a  Visitation  of  Providence. 

I  am  most  sensible  of  the  very  great  degree  in  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  Ladies 
and  Gentlcmen  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Covent-Garden  ;  and  I  beg  them  to  believe 
that  I  feel  more  than  I  can  very  readily  express.  To  forget  what  I  owe  to  the 
Theatre  where  my  Play  was  first  performed,  would  be  ungrateful ;  and,  under  any 
circumstances,  to  omit  the  a<?knowledgment  of  it  would  be  unprincipled  and  mean. 
I  take,  therefore,  this  opportunity  of  thanking,  also,  the  Company  of  the  Glasgow 
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IMr.  Abbott 
Mr.  White 
Mr.  Jefferies 

_      .  .  f  Mr.  Norris 

Patrtcians w,     «., 

l  Mr.  Vedy 

Clier^ts  to  Avpius    ,    .     .    .  w,  \^, 

LMr.  Claremont 

A  Veteran Mr.  Terry 

A  Centurion Mr.  Macready 

His  hrother''in'-law  ....    Mr.  Egerton 

In  love  wiih  Virginia  .    .    .    Mr.  C.  Kemble 

Brother  of  Icilius    ....    Mr.  Corner 

Mr.  Mears 
Soldiers {  Mr.  Treby 

Mr.  Crumpton 

Mr.  Faucit 
Citizens     •••....  ^  Mr.  Atkins 

Mr.  King 


Park,  1824 

Mr.  Ryder 
Mr.  Hunt 
Mr.  S.  Pearson 


Mr.  Lovell 
Mr.  Gallot 
Mr.  Barry 
Mr.  Macready 
Mr.  Gann 
Mr.  Wheatley 
Mr.  Crocker 
Mr.  King 
Mr.  Gourlay 
Mr.  Wilmot 
Mr.  Brydges 
Mr.  Povey 
Mr.  Freeland 


WOMEN 

Virginia    .    .     .    Daughter  of  Virginius      .     .    Miss  Foote  Mrs.  Hunt 

Servia    ....    Her  nurse Mrs.  Faucit  Miss  Cushman 

Female  Slave Mrs.  Chipp  Mrs.  Burrows 

Citizens f  Male  and  Female  —  Soldiers,  Lictors,  &c. 


ScENE,  chiefly  Rome. 
[The  passages  marked  with  inverted  commas  are  omitted  in  the  representation.] 


PROLOGÜE 

By  T.  Reynolds,  Esq.,  and  spoken  hy  Miss  Booth 

[Speaking  hehind]  Nay,  Mr.  Fawoett,  give  me  leave,  I  pray« 
The  audienoe  wait,  and  I  must  have  my  way.     [Enters] 
What  I  curb  a  woman's  tongue !  —  As  I*m  alive, 
The  wretoh  would'mar  our  old  prerogative  I 
Ladies,  by  very  dint  of  pertinacity, 
Have  I  preserv'd  the  glory  of  loquaeity  1 

Oh !  oould  you  gaze,  as  I  am  gazing  now, 

And  See  each  man  behind,  with  gathered  brow, 

And  clenchdd  hand,  (tho'  noiight  my  spirit  damps) 

Beokoning»  with  threats,  my  presence,  from  the  lamps : 

Each,  as  I  broke  my  way,  declared  how  well 

His  art  oonld  woo  you  —  to  be  peaoeable ! 

One  is  well  robed  —  a  second  greatly  shines, 

In  the  nice  balanoe,  of  castr4ron  lines ; 

A  third  can  sing  —  a  fourth  ean  touch  your  tears  — 

A  fifth  —  **I*11  see  no  more !"  —  a  fifth  appears, 

Who  hath  been  onoe  in  Italy,  and  seen  Rome ; 

In  Short  —  there's  quite  a  hubbub  in  the  Green  Room. 

But  I  —  a  very  woman  —  careless  —  light  — 

Fleet  idly  to  your  presenee,  this  fair  night ; 

And,  eraving  your  sweet  pardon,  fain  would  say 

A  kind  word  for  the  poet,  and  his  play. 

To-night,  no  idle  nondescript  lays  waste 
The  f airy,  and  yet  placid,  bower  of  taste : 
No  Story,  piled  with  dark  and  cumbrous  fate, 
And  words  that  stagger  imder  their  own  weight ; 
But  one  qf  silent  grandeur  —  simply  said, 
As  tho'  it  were  awaken'd  from  the  dead ! 
It  is  a  tale  —  made  beautiful  by  years ;  — 
Of  pure,  old,  Roman  sorrow  —  old  in  tears ! 
And  those  you  shed  o*er  it  in  ehildhood,  may 
Still  fall  —  and  fall  —  for  sweet  Virginia ! 

Nor  doth  a  crownöd  poet  of  the  age. 
Call  the  sweet  spirits  from  the  historic  page ! 
No  old  familiär  dramatist  hath  spun 
This  tragic,  antique  web,  to-night  —  but  one, 
An  unknown  author,  in  a  sister  land, 
Waits,  in  young  fear,  the  fiat  of  your  band. 


VIRGINIUS 


ACT  I 


ScENE  First.  —  A  Street  in  Rome. 
[Enter  Servius  and  Cneius] 

Seirvius.     Carbo  denied  a  hearing ! 

Cneius.  Ay,  and  Marcellus  cast 
into  prison,  becaiise  he  sued  a  friend 
of  one  of  the  Decemvirs  for  a  sum  of 
money  he  had  lent  him. 

Servius.  And  Appius  resisted  not? 
Appius!  that  in  the  first  Deoemvirate 
was  a  god  to  the  people. 

Cneius.  Resisted  not!  Nay,  was 
most  loud  in  f  avour  of  the  decree ;  but 
hither  comes  Vir^finius,  who  interested 
himself  so  much  in  Carbo's  affair.  He 
looks  a  little  heated.  Is  not  that  Titus 
he  is  speaking  to  ?  Stand  aside,  Master, 
and  listen. 

[Enter  Virginius  and  Titus] 

ViRGiNius.  Why  did  you  make  him 
Deoemvir,  and  first  Decemvir,  too? 

Titus.  We  had  tried  him,  and  found 
him  honest. 

Virginius.  And  coidd  you  not  haye 
remained  content  ?  Why  try  him  again 
to  find  him  dishonest?  Knew  ye  not 
he  was  a  Patrieian,  and  of  the  Claudian 
family? 

Titus.  He  laid  down  the  Con- 
sulate  — 

ViRGii^us.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  to  be 
elected  into  the  Deoemvirate,  and  he 
was  so ;  and  he  laid  down  his  offiee  of 
Decemvir,  to  be  re-elected  into  the 
Decemvirate,  and  he  is  so;  ay,  by 
Jupiter!  and  to  the  exclusion  of  his 
late  colleaguesl  Did  not  Titus  Ge- 
nutius  lay  down  the  Consulate? 

Titus.     He  did. 

Virginius.  Was  he  not  next  to 
Appius  in  the  Decemvirate? 

Titus.     He  was. 

Virginius.  Did  you  not  find  him 
honest? 

Titus.     We  did  find  him  honest. 

Virginius.  As  honest  as  Appius 
Claudius? 

TiTUB.     Quite  as  honest. 


Virginius.  Quite  as  honest!  And 
why  not  re-elect  him  Decemvir?  Most 
sapient  people!  You  re-elect  Appius 
into  the  Decemvirate  for  his  honesty, 
and  you  thrust  Titus  out  of  the  Decem- 
virate —  I  suppose  for  his  honesty 
also!  Why,  Appius  was  sick  of  the 
Decemvirate ! 

Servius.     I  never  heard  him  say  so. 

Virginius.  But  he  did  say  so  — 
say  so  in  my  hearing,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Senators,  Valerius  ana  Caius 
Claudius,  and  I  don't  know  how  many 
others.  'Twas  known  to  the  whole 
body  of  the  Senate  —  not  that  he  was 
sick,  but  that  he  said  so.  Yes!  yes! 
he  and  his  colleagues,  he  said,  had  aone 
the  work  of  the  Republic  for  a  whole 
year,  and  it  was  now  but  just  to  grant 
them  a  little  repose,  and  appoint  others 
to  succeed  them. 

Titus.  Well,  well,  we  can  only  say 
he  chang'd  his  mind. 

Virginius.  No,  no,  we  needn't  say 
that  neither ;  as  he  had  laboured  in  the 
Decemvirate,  perhaps  he  thought  he 
might  as  well  repose  in  the  Decemvirate. 

Titus.  I  know  not  what  he  thought. 
He  is  Decemvir,  and  we  made  him  so, 
and  cannot  help  ourselves.  Fare  you 
well,  Virginius.  Come,  let*s  to  the 
Forum. 

[Exeunt    Titus,    Servius,      and 
Cneiub] 

Virginius  [looking  after  them  and 
pointing]. 

You  cannot  help  yourselves!     Indeed, 

you  cannot ; 
You  help'd  to  put  your  masters  on  your 

backs. 
They  like  their  seat,  and  make  you  show 

your  paces ; 
They  ride  you  —  sweat  you  —  curb  you 

—  lasn  you  —  and 
You  cannot  throw  them  off  with  all  your 

mottle! 
But  here  oomes  one,  whose  share  in  giv« 

ing  you 
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To  such  unsparing  riders,  touehes  me 
More  nearly,  for  that  IVe  an  interest 
In  proving  hira  a  man  of  fair  and  most 
Erect  integrity.     Good  day,  Icilius. 

[Enter  Icilius] 

Icilius.     Worthy  Virginius!  'tis  an 

evil  day 
For  Rome,  that  gives  her  more  convino- 

ing  proof , 
The  thing  she  took  for  hope,  is  but  a 

base 
And   wretched    oounterfeit!     Onr   new 

Decemvirs 
Are  any  thing  but  friends  to  justice  and 
Their  eountry. 

Virginius.     You,  loilius,  had  a  hand 
In  their  election.     You  applied  to  me 
To    aid    you    with    my    vote,    in    the 

Comitia ; 
I  told  you  then,  and  teil  you  now  a^ain, 
I   am   not    pleas'd   when   a    Patncian 

bends 
His  head  to  a  Plebeian's  girdle !     Mark 

me! 
I'd  rather  he  should  stand  aloof,  and 

wear 
His     Shoulder     high  —  especially     the 

nephew 
Of  Caius  Claudius. 

Icilius.     I  would  have  pledg'd  my 

life  — 
Virginius.     *Twas  a  high  gage,  and 

men  have  stak'd  a  higner 
On  grounds  as  poor  as  yours  —  their 

honour,  boy! 
Icilius,    I    have    heard    it    all  —  your 

plans  — 
The  understanding  'twixt  the  heads  of 

the  people  — 
Of  whom,  Icilius,  you  are  reckon'd  one, 

and 
Worthily  —  and     Appius     Claudius  — 

all  — 
*Twas  every  jot  disclos'd  to  me. 
Icilius.     By  whom? 
Virginius.     Sicinius  Dentatus. 
Icilius.     He  disclos'd  it  to  you! 
Sicinius  Dentatus  is  a  crabbed  man. 
Virginius.     Sicinius  Dentatus  is  an 

honest  man ! 
There's  not  a  worthier  man  in  Rome! 

How  now? 
Has  he  decoiv'd  me?     Do  you  call  him 

liar  ? 
My  friend !  my  comrade !  old  Sicinius, 
That  has  fought  in  sixscore  battles? 

Icilius.     Good  Virginius,  ^ 
Sicinius  Dentatus  is  my  friend  —  the 

friend 


Of  every  honest  man  in  Rome  —  a  brave 

man  — 
A  most  brave  man.     Except  yourself, 

Virginius, 
I  do  not  know  a  man  I  prize  above 
Sicinius  Dentatus  —  yet  he*8  a  crabbed 

man. 
Virginius.     Yes,  yes ;  he  is  a  crabbed 

man. 
Icilius.     A  man 
Who  loves  too  much  to  wear  a  jealous 

eye. 
Virginius.     No,  not  a  whit !  —  where 

there  is  double  dealing. 
You  are  the  best  judge  of  your  own 

concems ; 
Yet,  if  it  please  you  to  communicate 
With  me  upon  this  subject,  oome  and 

see  me. 
I  told  you,  boy,  I  favour'd  not  thia 

stealing 
And  winding  into  place.     What  he  de- 

serves, 
An  honest  man  dares  challenge  'gainst 

the  World  — 
But  come  and  see  me.     Appius  Claudius 

chosen 
Decemvir,   and  his  former  oolleagues, 

that 
Were  quite  as  honest  as  himself,  not 

chosen  — 
No,  not  so  much  as  nam'd  by  him  — 

who  nam*d 
Himself,  and  his  new  associates !     Well, 

*tis  true, 
Dog  fights  with  do^,  but  honesty  is  not 
A  cur,  doth  bait  his  fellow  —  and  e'en 

do^, 
By  habit  of  companionship,  abide 
In  terms  of  faith  and  oordiality  — 
But  come  and  see  me.  [A  shout] 

Icilius.     Appius  comes ! 
The  people  stiU  throng  after  him  with 

shouts, 
Unwilling  to  believe  their  Jupiter 
Has  mark'd  them  for  his  thunder.     Will 

you  stay, 
And  see  the  homage  that  they  render 

him? 
Virginius.     Notl!     Stavyou;  and, 

as  you  made  him,  hail  him ; 
And  shout,  and  wave  your  hand,  and  ory, 

long  live 
Out  first   and   last   Decemvir,    Appius 

Claudius ! 
For  he  is  first,  and  last,  and  every  one ! 
Rome  owes  you  much,   Icilius  —  Fare 

you  well  — 
I  shiJl  be  glad  to  see  you  at  my  house. 

[Exü  Vibginiub] 


Virginius 
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[EnUr  Appiub  Claudius,  Claudius, 
SiciNiuB  Dentatus,  Lucius, 
TiTus,  Servius,  Marcus,  and 
Citizens  shouling] 

TiTus.     Long  live  our  first  Decemvir ! 
Long  live  Appius  Claudius ! 
Most  noble  Appius!    Appius  and  the 
Decemvirate  f  orever ! 

[Citizens  shout] 

Appius.     My  countiymen  and  fellow 
Citizens, 
We  will  deserve  your  favour. 

Trrus.     You  nave  deserv'd  it, 
And  will  deserve  it. 

Appius.     For  that  end  we  named 
Ourself  Decemvir. 

Trrus.     You  could  not  have  nam'd  a 
better  man. 

Dentatus.     For  his  own  purpose. 

[Aaide] 

Appius.     Be  assur*d,  we  hold 
Our  power  but  for  your  good.     Your 

gif t  it  was ; 
And  gifts  make  surest  debtors.     Fare 

you  well  — 
And,  for  your  salutations,  pardon  me, 
If  I  repay  you  only  with  an  echo  — 
Long  bve  the  worthy  Citizens  of  Rome ! 
[Exil    Appius,    <fcc.,  the   people 
shouling] 

Dentatus.  That  was  a  very  pretty 
echo !  —  a  most  soft  echo.  I  never 
thought  your  voices  were  half  so  sweet ! 
a  most  melodious  echo!  I*d  have  you 
ever  after  make  your  music  before  the 
Patricians*  Palaces;  they  give  most 
exquisite  responses !  —  especially  that 
of  Appius  Claudius!  a  most  delicate 
echo! 

TiTUs.     What  means  Dentatus? 

Servius.  He*s  ever  carping  —  noth- 
ing  pleases  him. 

Dentatus.  Oh !  yes  —  you  please 
me  —  please  me  mightily,  I  assure  you. 
—  You  are  noble  legislators,  take  most 
especial  care  of  your  own  interest,  be- 
stow your  votes  most  wisely,  too  —  on 
him  who  has  the  wit  to  get  you  into  the 
humour ;  and  ^Hithal,  have  most  musical 
voices  —  most  musical  —  if  one  may 
judge  by  their  echo. 

TiTus.  Why,  what  quarrel  have  you 
with  our  choice?  Could  we  have 
chosen  better?  —  I  say  they  are  ten 
honest  Deoemvirs  we  have  chosen. 

Dentatus.  I  pray  you  name  them 
me. 

Trrus.  There's  Appius  Claudixis, 
flnt  Decemvir. 


Dentatus.  Ay,  call  him  the  head ; 
von  are  right.  Appius  Claudius,  the 
head.     Go  on! 

TiTus.  And  Quintus  Fabius  Vibu- 
lanus. 

Dentatus.  The  body,  that  eats 
and  drinks  while  the  head  thinks. 
Call  him  Appius's  stomach.  Fill  him, 
and  keep  him  from  cold  and  Indigestion, 
and  heil  never  give  Appius  the  head- 
ache !  Well  ?  —  There's  exeellent  com- 
f ort  in  having  a  good  stomach !  —  Well  ? 

Titus.  There's  Cornelius,  Marcus 
Servilius,  Minucius,  and  Titus  Antonius. 

Dentatus.     Arms,  legs,  and  thighs ! 

Titus.     And  Marcus  Rabuleius. 

Dentatus.  Heil  do  for  a  band,  and, 
as  he*s  a  Senator,  we*ll  call  him  the 
right  band.  We  couldn't  do  less,  you 
know,  for  a  Senator!     Well? 

Lucius.  At  least,  youil  say  we  did 
well  in  electing  Quintius  PetiUus,  Caius 
Duellius,  and  Spurius  Oppius,  men  of 
our  Order !  sound  men !  "known  sticklers 
for  the  people"  —  at  least  you*ll  say 
we  did  well  m  that ! 

Dentatus.  And  who  dares  say 
otherwise?  *'Well!**  one  might  as 
well  say  "ill"  as  "well."  Well  is  the 
very  skirt  of  commendation ;  next 
neighboiu"  to  that  mire  and  gutter, 
"ill."  **Well,"  indeed!  you  acted  like 
yourselves !  Nay,  e'en  yourselves  could 
not  have  acted  better!  Why,  had  you 
not  elected  them  —  Appius  would  have 
gone  without  his  left  band,  and  each 
of  his  two  feet. 

Servius.     Out !  you  are  dishonest ! 

Dentatus.     Ha ! 

Servius.     What  would  content  you? 

Dentatus.  A  post  in  a  bot  battle! 
Out,  you  cur!     Do  you  talk  to  me? 

Citizen  [from  behind].  Down 
with  him,  he  does  nothing  but  insult 
the  people. 

[The  Crowd  approach  Dentatus, 
threateningly] 

[Enter  Icilius,  suddenly] 

IciLius.  Stand  back !  Who*st  that 
says,  down  with  Sicinius  Dentatus? 
Down  with  him !  'Tis  what  the  enemy 
could  never  do;  and  shall  we  do  it  for 
them?  Who  uttered  that  dishonest 
Word?  Who  uttered  it,  I  say?  Let 
him  answer  a  fitter,  though  less  worthy 
mate,  Lucius  loilius ! 
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Citizens.  Stand  back,  and  hear 
Icilius ! 

IciLius.  What!  hav*n*t  I  voted  for 
the  Deoemvirs,  and  do  I  snarl  at  his 
jests?  Has  he  not  a  right  to  jest? 
the  good,  honest  Sieinius  Dentatus, 
that  alone,  at  the  head  of  the  veterans, 
vanquished  the  (E(\m  for  you.  Has 
he  not  a  right  to  jest?  For  shame! 
get  to  vour  houses!  The  worthy 
Dentatus!  Cheer  for  him,  if  you  are 
Romans!  Cheer  for  him  before  you 
go !    Cheer  for  him,  I  say ! 

[Exeunt  Citizens,  ahoiUing] 


Dentatus.  And  now,  what  thanks 
do  you  expect  f rom  me,  Icilius  ? 

IciLius.     None. 

Dentatus.  By  Jupiter,  young  man, 
had  you  thus  stepped  before  me  in  the 
heat  of  battle,  I  would  have  cloven 
you  down  —  but  I*m  obliged  to  you, 
loilius  —  and  hark  you!  There*s  a 
piece  of  furniture  in  the  house  of  a 
rriend  of  mine,  that's  oalled  Virginius, 
I  tbink  you've  set  your  heart  upon  — 
dainty  enough  —  yet  not  amiss  for  a 
young  man  to  covet.  Ne'er  lose  your 
hopes !  He  may  be  brought  into  tho 
mind  to  part  with  it.  As  to  these 
CUTS,  I  question  which  I  value  more, 
their  fawnings,  or  their  snarlings.  —  I 
thank  you,  boy!  Do  you  walk  this 
way  ?  —  I  am  glad  of  it !  Come  — 
*Tis  a  noble  Deceravirate  you  have 
chosen  for  us !     Come ! 

[Exeunt] 


SCENB     SeCOND.  VIRGINIUS'S     HouSC. 

[Enter  Virginius  and  Servia,  wüh  some 
of  Virqinia*8  xoork  in  her  hand] 

Virginius.     And  is  this  all  you  have 
observ'd?     I  think 
Thore's  not  hing  stränge  in  that.     An  L 

and  an  I, 
Twin'd  with  a  V.     Three  very  innocent 

letters 
To  have  bred  such  mischief  in  thy  brain, 

good  Sorvia !  ^ 
Come,  read  this  riddle  to  me. 

Servia.     You  may  laugh, 
Virginius,  but  I  will  read  the  riddle  right. 
The  L  doth  stand  for  Lucius ;  and  the  I, 
loilius ;  which,  I  take  it,  will  compose 
Lucius  Icilius. 
Virginius.    So  it  will,  good  Servia. 


Servia.    Then,  for  the  V ;  why,  that 

is  piain  Virginia. 
Virginius.    And  now,  what  oonjura- 

tion  findyou  here  ? 
Servia.     What    should    I    find    but 

love?     The  maid's  in  love, 
And  it  is  with  loilius.     Look,  the  wreath 
Is  made  of  roses,   that  entwines  the 

letters. 
Virginius.    And  this  is  all? 
Servia.     And  is  it  not  enough? 
You'll  find  this  figuring  where*er  you 

look: 
There*s  not  a  piece  of  dainty  work  she 

does  — 
Embroidery,  or  painting  —  not  a  task 
She  finishes,  but  on  the  skirt,  or  border. 
In    needle-work,    or   penoil,    this,    her 

secret, 
The  silly  wench  betrays. 

Virginius.     Go,  send  her  to  me  — 
Stay !    Have  you  spoke  to  her  of  it  ? 
Servia.     I!    Not  I,  indeed;    I  left 

that  task  to  you  — 
Tho*  onoe  I  asked  her  what  the  letters 

meant. 
She  laugh'd,  and  drew  a  Scratch  aoross 

them;  but 
Had  scarce  done  so,  ere  her  fair  visage 

feU, 
For    grief    that    she    had    spoiled    the 

cyphers  —  "and 
'*A  sign  came  out,  and  then  almost  a 

tear; 
"And  she  did  look  as  piteous  on  the 

härm 
* '  That  she  had  done,  as  she  had  done  it  to 
"A  thing  had  sense  to  feel  it."     Never 

after 
She  let  me  note  her  at  [the]  work  again. 
She  had  good  reason ! 
Virginius.     Send  her  to  me,  Servia. 

[Exil  Sebvia] 

There's  something  here,  that  looks  as 

it  would  bring  me 
Anticipation  of  my  wish.     I  think 
Icilius    loves    my    daughter  —  nay,    I 

know  it; 
And  such  a  man  I'd  challenge  for  her 

husband ; — 
And    only    waited,    tili    her    forward 

spring 
Put  on,  a  little  more,  the  genial  likeness 
Of  colouring  into  summer,  ere  I  sought 
To  nurse  a  flower,  which,  blossoming  too 

early, 
Too  early  often  dies ;  "but  if  it  Springs 
"  Spontaneous,  and,  unlooked  for,  woos 

our  hand 
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"To  tend  and  oherish  it,  the  growth  is 

healthf ul ; 
"And   *twere  untimely,  as  unkind,  to 

check  it." 
ni    asoertain    it    shortly  —  soft,    she 

oomee. 

[Enter  Virginia] 

Virginia.     Well,  father,  what's  your 

wül? 
V1KGINIU8.     I  wish'd  to  See  you, 
To  ask  you  of  your  tasks  —  now  they 

go  on  — 
And  what  your  masters  say  of  you  — 

what  last 
You  did.     I  hope  you  never  play 
The  truant? 
Virginia.     The  truant  I    No,  indeed, 

Virginius. 
V1R01NIU8.     I  am  sure  you  do  not  — 

kiss  me! 
Virginia.     Oh !  my  father, 
I  am  so  happy  when  you*re  land  to  me ! 
Virginius.     You  are  so  happy  when 
I'm  kind  to  you  I 
Am  I  not  alwavs  kind  ?     I  never  spoke 
An  an^nr  word  to  you  in  all  my  life, 
Virginia!     You   are  happy  when   I'm 

kindl 
That's  Strange;    and  makes  me  think 

you  have  some  reason, 
To  fear  I  may  be  otherwise  than  kind  — 
Is't  so,  my  girl  ? 

Virginia.     Indeed,  I  did  not  know 
What  I  was  saying  to  you ! 

Virginius.     Why,  that's  worse 
And    worse!     What!    when    you    said 

your  father's  kindness 
Made  you  so  happy,  am  I  to  belieye 
You  were  not  tmnkmg  of  him  ? 
Virginia.     I  — 

[Greaily  confused] 

Virginius.     Go,  fetch  me 
The  latest  task  you  did. 

[Exil  Virginia] 

It  is  enough. 

Her  artless  speeoh,  like  crystal,  shows 

the  thing 
'Twould   hide,   but  only  oovers.     *Tis 

enough ! 
She  loves,   and  fears  her  father  may 

oondemn. 

[Re-erUer  Virginia  with  a  painting] 

Virginia.    Here,  Sir. 
Virginius.    What's  this? 
Virginia.     'Tis  Homer's  history 
Of  great  AohiUee  parting  from  Bnseiis. 


Virginius.     You  have  done  it  well. 
The  colouring  is  good, 
The  figures   well  design'd.     'Tis  very 

well!  — 
Whose   face   is   this   you've   given   to 
AchiUes? 
Virginia.     Whose  face? 
Virginius.     I've     seen     this     face! 
Tut !     Tut !     I  know  it 
As  well  as  I  do  my  own,  yet  can't  be- 
think me 
Whose  face  it  is  I 

Virginia.     You  mean  Achilles*  face? 
Virginius.     Did  I  not  say  so?     'Tis 
the  very  face 
Of  — No!    No!    Not  of  him.     There's 

too  much  youth 
And  comeliness ;   and  too  much  fire,  to 

suit 
The  face  of  Sicinius  Dentatus. 

Virginia.     Oh ! 
You  surely  never  took  it  for  his  face ! 
Virginius.     Why,    no;     for   now    I 
look  again,  I'd  swear 
You  lost  the  copy  ere  vou  drew  the  head, 
And,  to  requite  Achilles  for  the  want 
Of  his  own  face,  contriv'd  to  borrow  one 
From  Lucius  Icilius.     [Enter  Dentatus) 

Mv  Dentatus, 
I  am  glad  to  see  you ! 

[Virginia  retires] 
Dentatus.     'Tis  not  for  my  news, 

then. 
Virginius.     Your       news!        What 

news? 
Dentatus.  More  violence  and 
wrong  from  these  new  masters  of  ours, 
OUT  noble  Decemvirs  —  these  demi- 
gods  of  the  good  people  of  Rome! 
No  man's  property  is  safe  from  them. 
Nav,  it  appears  wo  hold  our  wives 
and  daughters  but  by  the  tenure  of 
their  wifl.  Their  likmg  is  the  law. 
The  Senators  themselves,  scared  at 
their  audacious  rule,  withdraw  them- 
selves to  their  villas,  and  leave  us  to 
our  fate.  There  are  rumours,  also,  of 
new  incursions  by  the  Sabines. 

Virginius.  Rome  never  saw  such 
days. 

Dentatus.  And  she'll  see  worse, 
unless  I  fail  in  my  reckoning.  Is  that 
Virginia?  I  saw  ner  not  betöre.  How 
does  the  fair  Virginia?  Why,  she  is 
quite  a  woman.  I  was  just  now  wish- 
ing  for  a  daughter. 

Virginius.     A  plague,  you  mean. 
Dentatus.     I  am  sure  you  should 

not  say  so. 
Virginia.     Indeed    he    should    not; 
and  he  does  not  say  so. 
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Dentatus  —  not  that  I  am  not  a  plague, 
But  that  he  does  not  think  me  one^  f or  all 
I  do  to  weary  him.  I  am  snre,  Den- 
tatus, 
If  to  be  thoup:ht  to  do  well  is  to  do  well, 
There's  not  hing  I  do  ill ;  but  it  is  far 
From  thati  for  few  things  do  I  as  I 

ought  — 
Yet  everything  is  well  done  with  my 

father, 
Dentatus. 

ViRGiNius  [goes  to  them],  That*8  well 
done,  is  it  not,  my  friend?  [Asirfel 
But  if  you  had  a  daughter,  what  would 
you  do  with  her? 
Dentatus.  l'd  give  her  to  Icilius. 
I  should  have  been  just  now  tom  to 
pieces,  but  for  his  good  offices.  The 
gentlo  Citizens,  that  are  driven  about 
by  the  Decemvirs*  Lictors,  like  a  herd 
or  tarne  oxen,  and,  with  most  beast- 
like  docility,  only  low  applauses  to 
them  in  return,  would  have  done  me 
the  kindness  to  knock  my  brains  out; 
but  the  noble  Icilius  bearded  them 
singly,  and  railed  them  into  temper. 
Had  I  a  daughter  worthy  of  such  a 
husband,  he  should  have  such  a  wife, 
and  a  Patrician's  dower  along  with  her. 
ViRGixius.  I  wish  to  speak  with  you, 
Dentatus.  Icilius  is  a  young  man 
whom  I  honour,  but  so  far  only  as 
his  conduct  gives  me  Warrant.  He  has 
had,  as  thou  knowest,  a  principal  band 
in  holping  us  to  our  Decemvirs.  It 
may  be  that  he  is  what  I  would  gladly 
think  him ;  but  I  must  see  him  clearly, 
clearly,  Dentatus.  **If  he  has  acted 
**with  the  remotest  understanding, 
*'touching  the  views  of  these  new 
**tyrants  that  wo  are  cursed  withal,  I 
"disclaim  him  as  my  friend!  I  cast 
**him  off  forover!" 

[Exeunt  Virqinius  and  Dentatus] 

Virginia.     How  is  it  with  my  heart? 

I  fool  as  one 
That  has  lost  every  thing,  and  just  be- 

fore 
Had  nothing  left  to  wish  for!     He  will 

cast 
Icilius  off !  —  I  never  told  it  vet ; 
But  take  of  me,  thou  gentle  air,  the 

secret  — 
And    evor   after   breathe   more   balmy 

swoot  — 
I  love  Icilius!     **Yes,  although  to  thee 
**  I  fear  to  toll  it,  that  hast  neither  eye 
To  Scan  my  looks,  nor  voioe  to  echo  me, 
Nor  e*en  an  o*er-apt  ear  to  oatoh  my 

words ; 
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**Yet,    sweet   invisible    oonfidant,    my    - 

secret  :- 

**Once  being  thine  —  I  teil  thee,  and  I    " 

teil  thee  - 

"Again  —  and    yet    again."      I    love   £ 

Icilius ! 
He*ll  cast  Icilius  off !  —  not  if  loilius 
Approve  his  honour.    That  he'U  over    ^ 

do; 
He  speaks  and  looks,  and  moves  a  thing  ' 

of  honour, 
Or  honour  never  yet  spoke — look*d,  or 

mov*d, 
Or  was  a  thing  of  earth.     Oh,  come,   ' 

Icilius ; 
Do  but  appear,  and  thou  art  vindi- 

cated. 

[Enter  Icilius] 

Icilius.    Virginia!    sweet    Virginia! 

sure  I  heard 
My  name  pronounc*d.    Was  it  by  thee, 

Virginia? 
Thou  dost  not  answer?     Then  it  was 

by  thee  — 
Oh!  wouldst  thou  teil  me  why  thou 

nam'dst  Icilius! 
Virginia.     My  father  is  incens*d  with 

thee.     Dentatus 
Has  told  him  of  the  new  Decemvirate, 
How  they  abuse  their  office.     You,  he 

knows, 
Have  favoured  their  eleotion,  and  he 

fears 
May  have  some  understanding  of  their 

plans. 
Icilius.     He  wrongs  me,  then ! 
Virginia.     I  thank  the  gods ! 
Icilius.     For  me ! 
Virginia?     Do  you  thank  the  gods  for 

me? 
Your  eye  is  moist  —  yet  that  may  be 

for  pity ; 
Your  band  doth  tremble  —  that  may  be 

for  fear  j 
Your  cheek  is  oover*d  o*er  with  blushes ! 

What, 
Oh,  what  can  that  be  for? 
Virginia.     Icilius,  leave  me ! 
Icilius.     Leave  thee,  Virginia?     OhI 

a  Word  —  a  word 
Trembles  upon  my  tongue,  which,  if  it 

match 
The  thought  that  moves  thee  now,  and 

thou  wilt  let  me 
Pronounce   that  word,   to  speak  that 

thought  for  thee, 
I'll  breathe  —  though  I  ezpire  in  the 

extaoy 
Of  uttering  it. 
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Virginia.     Icilius,  will  you  leave  me  ? 
IciLius.     Love!      Love!      Virginia! 

Lovel     If  I  have  spoke 
Thy  thoiight  aright,  ne'er  be  it  said 

again! 
The  heart  requires  more  Service  than 

the  tongue 
Can,  at  its  oest,  perform.    My  tongue 

hath  serv'd 
Two  hearts  —  but,  lest  it  should  o*er- 

boast  itself, 
Two    hearts    with    but    one    thought. 

Virginia! 
Virginia,  speak  — 

[She  Covers  her  face  with  her  hands] 

Oh,  I  have  loved  thee  long : 

So  muoh  the  more  extatie  my  delight, 

To  find  thee  mine  at  length ! 

Virginia.     My  seoret's  yonrs. 
Reep  it,  and  hononr  it,  IcUius. 

[Enter  Virginius  and  Dentatub 
hehind] 

ViRGiNiuB.    Icilius  here ! 

Virginia.     I  ask  thee  now  to  leave 

me. 
Icilius.     Leave  thee!  who  leaves  a 
treasure  he  has  coveted 
So  long,  and  found  so  newly,  ere  he 

Scans  it 
Again,  and  o*er  again;    and  asks  and 

answers, 
Repeats  and  answers,  answers  and  re- 

peats, 
The  half-mistrustful,  half-assurdd  ques- 

tion  — 
And  is  it  mine  ind«ed? 

Virginia.     Indeed!  indeed! 
Now  leave  me. 

Icilius.     I  must  see  thjr  father  first, 
And  lay  my  soul  before  him. 
Virginia.     Not  to-night. 
Icilius.     Now  worse  than  ever,  dear 
Virginia; 
Can  I  endure  his  doubts;    1*11  lay  my 

soul 
Naked  before  him  —  win  his  friendship 

quite, 
Or  lose  myself  f orever ! 

[Going,  is  met  hy  Virginius] 
Virginius.     Stop,  Icilius! 
Thou  seest  that  hand  ?    It  is  a  Roman's, 

boy; 
'Tis  swom  to  Uberty  —  It  is  the  friend 
Of  honour  —  Dost  thou  think  so? 

Icilius.     Do  I  think 
Vimnius  owns  that  hand  ? 

virginius.     Then  you*ll  beHeve 
It  has  an  oath  deadly  to  tyranny, 


And  is  the  foe  of  falsehood!    By  the 

gods, 
Knew  it  the  lurking  place  of  treason, 

though 
It  were  a  brother's  heart,  *twould  drag 

the  caitiff 
Forth.     Darfst  thou  take  that  hand? 
Icilius.     I  dare,  Virginius. 
Virginius.     Then    take    it!     Is    it 

weak  in  thy  embrace? 
Returns  it  not  thy  gripe?    Thou  wilt 

not  hold 
Faster  by  it,  than  it  will  hold  by  thee ! 
I  overheard  thee  say,  thou  wast  resolv'd 
To  win  my  friendship  quite.  —  Thou 

can' st  not  win 
What  thou  hast  won  already !  —  You 

will  stay 
And  sup  with  us  to-night? 

Dentatus.     To  be  sure  he  will ! 
Virginius.     And,  hark  you,  Sir : 
At  your  convenient  time,  appoint  a  day 
Your  friends  and  kinsmen  may  confer 

with  me  — 
There  is  a  bargain  I  would  strike  with 

you. 
Come,   to   the   supper-room.    Do  you 

wait  for  me, 
To  lead  Virginia  in,  or  will  you  do  it? 

[Icilius  goes  eagerly  to  Virginia] 
Come  on,  I  say ;  come  on.     Your  hand, 

Dentatus.  [Ezeunt] 

END   OP  THE   FIRBT   ACT 


ACT   II 

ScENE  First.  —  A  Street, 
[Enter  Publius  and  Sextus] 

PuBLius.  This  way !  We  muster  at 
the  Flaminian  gate. 

Sextus.  Shall  we  not  wait  for 
Decius? 

Publius.  No;  were  he  ten  times 
Decius.  —  They'll  have  already  begun 
their  march.     Come  on! 

[Enter  Numitorius] 

NuMiTORius.  Do  you  belong  to  the 
fourth  legion? 

Publius.     We  do. 

Numitorius.  They  are  upon  their 
march,  then. 

Publius.  I  told  you  so.  —  Come  on ! 
come  on ! 

[Exeunt  Soldibrs.  Enter  Lucius] 
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Lucius.  Niimitorius,  what  soldiers 
were  those  that  just  now  parted  from 
you? 

NuMiTORius.  Soldiers  hastening  to 
overtake  the  army,  that's  now  upon  its 
maroh. 

Lucius.  'Tis  all  confirmed,  then; 
the  Sabines  are  in  force  upon  our 
borders. 

•  NuMiTORius.  I  pray  you  teil  me 
soxnething  newi  luiow  you  not  the 
Senate  has  met,  and  the  Decemvirs 
have  come  off  triumphant  in  spite  of 
all  Opposition? 

Lucius.  Should  they  haye  been  op- 
posed  in  such  a  strait  as  this? 

NuMiTORius.  Aye,  should  they! 
They  dared  not  have  armed  a  single 
Citizen  without  the  order  of  the  Senate ; 
which,  had  they  not  obtained,  the 
country  would  have  been  left  naked  to 
the  foe,  and  then  they  had  been  forced 
to  make  room  for  more  populär  magis- 
trates. 

Lucius.  Why,  were  they  not  op- 
posed,  then? 

NuMiTORius.  Did  not  I  teil  you 
they  were  opposed?  Caius  Claudius, 
Appius's  own  uncle,  and  Honorius,  that 
noble  Senator,  opposed  them ;  and  it  was 
üke  to  go  against  them,  but  for  the 
brawling  insolence  of  Spurius  Oppius, 
and  the  offrontery  of  the  hqad  Decemvir, 
backed  by  the  young  Patricians. 

Lucius.  So  they  are  empowered  to 
take  up  arms? 

NuMiTORius.  To  be  sure  they  are; 
and  they  have  done  so.  —  One  body  has 
already  raarch'd,  and  by  this  timo,  no 
doubt,  has  come  to  blows  with  the 
enemy.  The  levy  is  still  proceeding. 
All  the  Docemvirs,  but  Appius,  take  the 
field.  He  remains  in  Kome  to  keep 
good  Order,  that  is  the  violater  of  all 
Order.  Why,  where  have  you  been,  to 
have  folt  no  movement  of  so  great  and 
wide  a  stir?  Your  brother  meets  Vir- 
ginius  at  his  house  to-day.  —  Come  with 
me  thither,  for  you,  I  know,  are  bid.  — 
Lucius,  there*s  no  huzzaing  for  vour 
Docemvirs  now.  —  Come  on,  we  have 
outstaid  the  hour.  [Exeunt] 


ScENB    Second.  —  ViRGiNius*8    House. 

[Enter  Virqinius,  Icilius,  Lucius,  and 

others] 

ViRQiNius.     Welcome,  Icilius  I    Wel- 
come, friends!    loilitis, 


I  did  design  to  speak  with  you  of  feast- 

ing 
And  merriment,  but  war  is  now  the 

Word; 
One  that  unlovingly  keeps  time  with 

mirth, 
Unless     war's     own  -^  whene'er     the 

battle's  won, 
And  safe  oarousing,  comrades  drink  to 

victory ! 
Icilius.     Virginius !  have  you  chang'd 

your  mind  ? 
Virginius.     My  mind? 
What  mind?     How  now !    Are  you  that 

boy,  Icilius? 
You  set  your  heart  so  eamestly  upon 
A  dish  Ol  poor  confections,  that  to  balk 

you 
Makes  you  look  blank !     I  did  design  to 

feast  you 
Together  with  your  friends  —  The  times 

are  chang'd  — 
The  march,  the  tent,  the  fight  beoomes 

US  now ! 
Icilius.     Virginius ! 
Virginius.     Well  ? 
Icilius.     Virginius ! 
Virginius.    How  the  boy 
Reiterates  my  name ! 

Icilius.     There's  not  a  hope 
I  have,  but  is  the  client  of  Virginius. 
Virginius.     Well,    well!        I      only 

meant  to  put  it  off ; 
We'll  have  the  revel  yet !  the  board  shall 

smoke ! 
The  cup  shall  sparkle,  and  the  jest  shall 

soar 
And  mock  us  from  the  roof !     Will  that 

content  you? 
Not  tili  the  war  be  done,  tho*  —  Yet,  ere 

then, 
Some  tongue,  that  now  needs  only  wag, 

to  make 
The  table  ring,  may  have  a  tale  to  teil 
So  petrifying,  that  it  cannot  utter  it ! 
rU  make  all  sure,  that  you  may  be  my 

guest 
At  any  rate  —  although  you  should  be 

forc'd 
To  play   the  host  for  me,   and  feast 

yourself. 
Look  here, 

[Shows  a  parchment  to  Icilius] 
How    think    you?     Will    it    meet    the 

Charge  ? 
Will  it  not  do?     We  want  a  witness, 

tho'  I 
I'U  bring  one;   whom,  if  you  approve, 

I'U  sign 
The    bona.     I'll    wait    upon    you    in- 

stantly.  [Bxü] 


Virginius 
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Lucius.     How  f eel  you  now,  Icilius  ? 
IciLius.     Like  a  man 
Whom  the  next  moment  makes,  or  quite 

uninakes. 
Wlth  the  intensity  of  exquisite 
Suspense,  my  breathing  thickens,  and 

my  heart 
Beats  heavily,  and  with^emittent  throb, 
As  like  to  lose  its  action.  —  See !  my 

hope 
Is  bless'd  I     I  Uve !     I  live ! 

Ifnier  Vibginius,  conducting  Virginia, 

XüÜh   NUMITORIUS] 

Vibginius     [holding     his     daughter*s 

hand].     You  are  my  witnesses, 
That  this  young  creature  I  present  to 

you, 
I     do      pronoimce  —  my      profitably 

cherish'd. 
And  most  deservedly  belovöd  child ; 
My    daughter,    tnuy    filial  —  both    in 

Word 
And  act  —  yet  even  more  in  act  than 

word: 
And  —  for  the  man  who  seeks  to  win 

her  love,  — 
A  virgin,  from  whose  lips  a  soul  as  pure 
Exhales,  as  ere  responded  to  the  blessing 
Breath'd   in   a   parent's   kiss.     [Kisses 

her]     Icilius! 

[Icilius  rushes  towards  Vibginius, 
and  kneels] 
ffince 
You  are  upon  your  knees,  young  man, 

look  up ; 
And  lif t  your  hands  to  heaven  —  You 

will  be  all 
Hff  father  has  been  —  added  unto  all 
A  lover  would  be ! 

Icilius.     All  that  man  should  be 
To  woman,  I  will  be  to  her ! 

Vibginius.     The  oath 
Is  register*dl     Didst  thou  but  know, 

young  man, 
How  fondly  I  have  watch*d  her,  since  the 

day 
Her  mother  died,  and  lef  t  me  to  a  charge 
•    Of  double  duty  bound  —  how  she  hath 

been 
My   ponder'd    thought,    by    day,    my 

<&eam,  by  night ! 
My  prayer,  my  vow,  **my  offering,  my 

praise,** 
My    sweet    companion,    pupil,    tutor, 

ehüd!  — 
Thou  would'st  not  wonder,   that  my 

drowning  eye, 
And  chokiiig   utteranoe,   upbraid   my 

toogae, 


That  teils  thee,  she  is  thine !  —  Icilius, 
I  do  betroth  her  to  thee;    let  but  the 

war 
Be    done  —  you    shall    espouse    her. 

Friends,  a  word! 

[Vibginius  and  the  rest  retire] 

Icilius.     Virginia!   my  Virginia!     I 

am  all 
Dissolv'd  —  o'erpower'd  with  the  mu- 

nificence 
Of  this  auspicious  hour  —  And   thou, 

nor  mov*st, 
Nor  look*st  —  nor  speak*st  —  to  bless 

me  with  a  sign 
Of  sweet  according  joy!     I  love  thee, 

but 
To  make  thee  happy !     If  to  make  thee 

so 
Be  bliss  denied  to  me  —  lo,  I  release 
The  gifted  hand  that  I  would  faster 

hold, 
Than  wretches,  bound  for  death,  would 

cling  to  lif e  — 
If  thou  would'st  take  it  back  —  then 

take  it  back. 
Virginia.     I  take  it  back  —  to  give 

it  thee  again ! 
Icilius.     Oh,  help  me  to  a  word  will 

speak  my  bliss, 
Or  I  am  beggar*d  —  No !  there  is  not 

one! 
There  cannot  he;    for  never  man  had 

bliss 
Like  mine  to  namo. 
Virginia.     "Thou   dost  but  beggar 

me, 
"Icilius,  when  thou  mak*st  thyself  a 

bankrupt ; 
"Placing  a  value  on  me  far  above 
"My  real  little  worth."  —  I*d  help  thee 

to 
A  hundred  words;    each  one  of  which 

would  far 
0*er-rate  thy  gain,  and  yet  no  single  one 
Rate  over  hiA ! 
Icilius.     Thou  could'st   not   do  it! 

No; 
Thou  could'st  not  do  it!     Every  term 

of  worth 
Writ  down  and  doubrd,  then  the  whole 

sum'd  up, 
Would  leave  with  thee  a  rieh  remainder 

still !  — 
Pick  from  each  rarer  pattern  of  thy  sex 
Her  rarest  charm,  tili  thou  hast  every 

charm 
Of  soul  and  body,  that  can  blend  in 

woman, 
I  would  out-paragon  the  paragon 
With  thee ! 


DEDICATION 

TO  WILLIAM  MACREADY,   ESQ. 
Mt  Dear  Sir, 

What  oan  I  do  less  than  dedicate  this  Tragedy  to  you !  This  is  a  question 
which  you  caanot  answer ;  but  I  can  —  I  cannot  do  less ;  and  if  I  oould  do  more,  I 
ought,  and  would. 

I  was  a  perf ect  stranger  to  you :  You  read  my  play,  and  at  once  committed  your- 
self  respecting  its  merits.  This,  perhaps,  is  not  saying  muoh  for  your  head  —  but 
it  says  a  great  deal  for  your  heart ;  and  that  is  the  eonsideration  which,  above  all 
others,  makes  me  feel  happy,  and  proud,  in  subscribing  myself , 

Your  grateful  Friend  and  Servant, 

JAMES  SHERIDAN   KNOWLES. 
London,  May  20,  1820. 

AÜTHOR^S  PREFACE 

This  Play  was  written  in  great  haste,  and,  no  doubt,  abounds  in  defeots  — 
but  it  is  a  question  whether  it  would  have  been  less  imperfeot,  had  I  taken  a  year 
to  compose  it.  It  was  revolved  and  executed  in  about  three  Inonths,  in  the  midst 
of  very  numerous  and  arduous  avocations.  To  a  distinguished  individual  who 
suggested  to  me  the  idea  of  writing  it,  I  shall  ever  feel  grateful. 

I  owe  the  public  an  apology  for  the  last  act ;  and  this  is  my  apology  —  History 
gives  two  accounts  of  the  manner  of  Appius's  death :  one,  that  he  committed  suicide ; 
the  other,  that  he  was  destroyed  privately  by  the  Tribunes.  Had  I  selected  for  my 
oatastrophe  the  former  incident,  the  character  of  the  tyrant  had  stood  too  promi- 
nent ;  by  adopting  the  latter,  I  should  have  violated  the  respect  due  to  a  Christian 
audience.  After  having  excited  such  an  interest  for  Virginius,  it  would  have  been 
indecent  to  represent  him  in  the  attitude  of  taking  the  law  into  his  own  hands. 
I  therefore  adopted  the  idea  of  his  destro3dng  Appius  in  a  fit  of  temporary  insanity, 
which  gives  the  catastrophe  the  air  of  a  Visitation  of  Providence. 

I  am  most  sensible  of  the  very  great  degree  in  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Covent-Garden ;  and  I  beg  them  to  believe 
that  I  feel  more  than  I  can  very  readily  express.  To  forget  what  I  owe  to  the 
Theatre  where  my  Play  was  first  performed,  would  be  ungrateful ;  and,  under  any 
circumstances,  to  omit  the  aQknowledgment  of  it  would  be  unprinoipled  and  meaa. 
I  take,  therefore,  this  opportunity  of  thanking,  also,  the  Comi)any  of  the  Glai^sow 
Theatre. 
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ScENB,  chiefly  Rome. 
[The  passages  marked  with  inverted  commas  are  omitted  in  the  representation.] 


PROLOGÜE 

By  T.  Reynolds,  Eaq.,  and  spoken  by  Miss  Booth 

ISpeaking  behind]  Nay,  Mr.  Fawoett,  give  me  leave,  I  pray, 
The  audience  wait,  and  I  must  have  my  way.     [Enters] 
What  I  curb  a  woman's  ton^e !  —  As  I*m  alive, 
The  wretch  would  mar  our  old  prerogative  I 
Ladies,  by  very  dint  of  pertinacity, 
Have  I  preserv'd  the  glory  of  loquacity  I 

Oh !  ooiild  you  gaze,  as  I  am  gazing  now, 

And  See  each  man  behind,  with  gathered  brow, 

And  clenchdd  band,  (tho*  nought  my  spirit  damps) 

Beokoning,  with  threats,  my  presence,  from  the  lamps : 

Eaoh,  as  I  broke  my  way,  deelared  how  well 

His  art  could  woo  you  —  to  be  peaceable  I 

One  is  well  robed  —  a  second  greatly  shines, 

In  the  nice  balance,  of  castr^ron  lines ; 

A  third  can  sing  —  a  f ourth  can  touch  your  tears  — 

A  fif th  —  **  1*11  See  no  more ! "  —  a  fif th  appears, 

Who  hath  been  once  in  Italy,  and  seen  Rome ; 

In  Short  —  there's  quite  a  hubbub  in  the  Green  Room. 

But  I  —  a  very  woman  —  careless  —  light  — 

Fleet  idly  to  your  presence,  this  fair  night ; 

And,  eraving  your  sweet  pardon,  fain  would  say 

A  kind  word  for  the  poet,  and  his  play. 

To-night,  no  idle  nondescript  lays  waste 
The  fairy,  and  yet  placid,  bower  of  taste : 
No  Story,  piled  with  dark  and  cumbrous  fate, 
And  words  that  stagger  under  their  own  weight ; 
But  one  qf  silent  grandeur  —  simply  said, 
As  tho*  it  were  awaken*d  from  the  dead ! 
It  is  a  tale  —  made  beautif ul  by  years ;  — 
Of  pure,  old,  Roman  sorrow  —  old  in  tears  I 
And  those  you  shed  o'er  it  in  childhood,  may 
StiU  fall  —  and  fall  —  for  sweet  Virginia  I 

Nor  doth  a  crowndd  poet  of  the  age, 
Call  the  sweet  spirits  from  the  historic  page  1 
No  old  familiär  dramatist  hath  spun 
This  tragic,  antique  web,  to-night  —  but  one. 
An  unknown  author,  in  a  sister  land, 
Waits,  in  young  fear,  the  fiat  of  your  hand. 


■■-dJm. 


VIRGINIUS 


ACT  I 


ScENE  First.  —  A  Street  in  Rome, 
[Enter  Sebvius  and  Cneius] 

Sebvius.     Carbo  denied  a  hearing ! 

Cneius.  Ay,  and  Marcellus  cast 
into  prison,  because  he  sued  a  friend 
of  one  of  the  Decemvirs  for  a  sum  of 
money  he  had  lent  him. 

Sebvius.  And  Appius  resisted  not? 
Appius!  that  in  the  first  Deoemvirate 
was  a  god  to  the  people. 

Cneius.  Resisted  not!  Nay,  was 
most  loud  in  favom*  of  the  decree ;  but 
hither  comes  Vir^finins,  who  interested 
himself  so  much  in  Carbo's  affair.  He 
looks  a  little  heated.  Is  not  that  Titus 
he  is  si>eaking  to  ?  Stand  aside,  Master, 
and  listen. 

[Enter  Virginius  and  Titus] 

ViBGiNius.  Why  did  you  make  him 
Deoemvir,  and  first  Decemvir,  too? 

Titus.  We  had  tried  him,  and  found 
him  honest. 

ViBGiNius.  And  coidd  you  not  have 
remained  content  ?  Why  try  him  again 
to  find  him  dishonest?  Knew  ye  not 
he  was  a  Patrician,  and  of  the  Claudian 
family? 

Titus.  He  laid  down  the  Con- 
sulate  — 

Virginius.  Ha!  ha!  hal  to  be 
elected  into  the  Decemvirate,  and  he 
was  so ;  and  he  laid  down  his  office  of 
Decemvir,  to  be  re-elected  into  the 
Decemvirate,  and  he  is  so;  ay,  b^ 
Jupiter!  and  to  the  exclusion  of  his 
late  coUeaguesI  Did  not  Titus  Ge- 
nutius  lay  down  the  Consulate? 

Titus.     He  did. 

ViBGiNius.  Was  he  not  next  to 
Appius  in  the  Decemvirate? 

Titus.     He  was. 

Virginius.  Did  you  not  find  him 
honest? 

Titus.     We  did  find  him  honest. 

Virginius.  As  honest  as  Appius 
Claudius? 

Titub.     Quite  as  honest. 


Virginius.  Quite  as  honest!  And 
why  not  re-elect  him  Decemvir?  Most 
sapient  people!  You  re-elect  Appius 
into  the  Decemvirate  for  his  honesty, 
and  you  thrust  Titus  out  of  the  Decem- 
virate —  I  suppose  for  his  honesty 
also!  Why,  Appius  was  sick  of  the 
Decemvirate ! 

Servius.     I  never  heard  him  say  so. 

Virginius.  But  he  did  say  so  — 
say  so  in  my  hearing,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Senators,  Valerius  ana  Caius 
Claudius,  and  I  don't  know  how  many 
others.  *Twas  known  to  the  whole 
body  of  the  Senate  —  not  that  he  was 
sick,  but  that  he  seid  so.  Yes!  yes! 
he  and  his  coUeagues,  he  said,  had  aone 
the  work  of  the  Republic  for  a  whole 
year,  and  it  was  now  but  just  to  grant 
them  a  little  repose,  and  appoint  others 
to  succeed  them. 

Titus.  Well,  well,  we  can  only  say 
he  chang'd  his  mind. 

Virginius.  No,  no,  we  needn't  say 
that  neither ;  as  he  had  laboured  in  the 
Decemvirate,  perhaps  he  thought  he 
might  as  well  repose  m  the  Decemvirate. 

Titus.  I  know  not  what  he  thought. 
He  is  Decemvir,  and  we  made  him  so, 
and  cannot  help  ourselves.  Fare  you 
weU,  Virginius.  Come,  let's  to  the 
Forum. 

[Exeunt    Titus,    Servius,      and 
Cneius] 

Virginius  [looking  after  them  and 
pointing], 

You  cannot  help  yourselves!     Indeed, 

you  cannot ; 
You  help*d  to  put  your  masters  on  your 

backs. 
They  like  their  seat,  and  make  you  show 

your  paces ; 
They  ride  you  —  sweat  you  —  curb  you 

—  lash  you  —  and 
You  cannot  throw  them  off  with  all  your 

mottle ! 
But  here  oomee  one,  whose  share  in  giv« 

ing  you 
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To  such  unsparing  riders,  touches  me 
More  nearly,  for  that  I've  an  interest 
In  proving  him  a  man  of  fair  and  most 
Erect  integrity.     Good  day,  Icilius. 

[Enter  Icilius] 

Icilius.     Worthy  Virginius!   'tis  an 

evil  day 
For  Rome,  that  gives  her  more  eonvinc- 

ing  proof , 
The  thing  she  took  for  hope,  is  but  a 

base 
And   wretehed   counterfeit!     Our   new 

Decemvirs 
Are  any  thing  but  friends  to  justice  and 
Their  country. 

Virginius.     You,  Icilius,  had  a  hand 
In  their  election.     You  applied  to  me 
To    aid    you    with    my    vote,    in    the 

Comitia ; 
I  told  you  then,  and  teil  you  now  a^ain, 
I   am   not   pleas*d   when   a    Patncian 

bends 
His  head  to  a  Plebeian*s  girdle !    Mark 

me! 
I'd  rather  he  should  stand  aloof,  and 

wear 
His     Shoulder     high  —  especially     the 

nephew 
Of  Caius  Claudius. 
Icilius.     I  would  have  pledg'd  my 

life  — 
Virginius.     'Twas  a  high  gage,  and 

men  have  stak'd  a  higner 
On  grounds  as  poor  as  yours  —  their 

honour,  boy! 
Icilius,    I    have    heard    it    all  —  your 

plans  — 
The  understanding  *twixt  the  heads  of 

the  peoijle  — 
Of  whom,  Icilius,  you  are  reckon'd  one, 

and 
Worthily  —  and     Appius     Claudius  — 

all  — 
*Twas  every  jot  disclos'd  to  me. 
Icilius.     By  whom  ? 
Virginius.     Sicinius  Dentatus. 
Icilius.     He  disclos*d  it  to  you! 
Sioinius  Dentatus  is  a  crabbed  man. 
Virginius.     Sicinius  Dentatus  is  an 

honest  man ! 
There's  not  a  worthier  man  in  Rome! 

How  now? 
Has  he  deceiv'd  me?     Do  you  call  him 

liar? 
My  friend !  my  comrade !  old  Sicinius, 
That  has  fought  in  sixscore  battles? 

Icilius.     Good  Virginius,  ^ 
Sioinius  Dentatus  is  my  friend  —  the 

friend 


Of  every  honest  man  in  Rome  —  a  brave 

man  — 
A  most  brave  man.     Except  yourself, 

Virginius, 
l  do  not  know  a  man  I  prize  above 
Sicinius  Dentatus  —  yet  he's  a  crabbed 

man. 
Virginius.     Yes,  yes ;  he  is  a  crabbed 

man. 
Icilius.     A  man 
Who  loves  too  much  to  wear  a  jealous 

eye. 
Virginius.     No,  not  a  whit !  —  where 

there  is  double  dealing. 
You  are  the  best  judge  of  your  own 

concems ; 
Yet,  if  it  please  you  to  communicate 
With  me  upon  this  subject,  come  and 

see  me. 
I  told  you,  boy,  I  favour'd  not  this 

stealing 
And  winding  into  place.     What  he  de- 

serves. 
An  honest  man  dares  challenge  'gainst 

the  World  — 
But  come  and  see  me.     Appius  Claudius 

chosen 
Decemvir,   and  his  former  oolleagues, 

that 
Were  quite  as  honest  as  himself,  not 

chosen  — 
No,  not  so  much  as  nam*d  by  him  — 

who  nam*d 
Himself,  and  his  new  associates  I     Well, 

*tis  true, 
Dog  fights  with  do^,  but  honesty  is  not 
A  cur,  doth  bait  his  f ellow  —  and  e'en 

do^, 
By  habit  of  companionship,  abide 
In  terms  of  faith  and  cordiality  — 
But  come  and  see  me.  [A  8hotU] 

Icilius.     Appius  comes ! 
The  people  still  throng  after  him  with 

shouts, 
Unwilling  to  believe  their  Jupiter 
Has  mark*d  them  for  his  thunder.    Will 

you  stay. 
And  see  .the  homage  that  they  render 

him? 
Virginius.    Notl!     Stavyou;and, 

as  you  made  him,  hail  him ; 
And  shout,  and  wave  your  hand,  and  ory, 

long  live 
Our  first  and  last  Decemvir,    Appius 

Claudius ! 
For  he  is  first,  and  last,  and  every  onel 
Rome  owes  you  much,  Icilius  —  Wmn 

you  well  — 
I  shidl  be  glad  to  see  you  at  my  hooae. 

[Exü  ViBonnm] 


Virginius 
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[ErUer  Appius  Claudius,  Claudius, 
SiciNius  Dbntatus,  Lucius, 
TiTus,  Sbrvius,  Marcus,  and 
Citizens  shoviing] 

TiTus.     Long  live  our  first  Decemvir ! 
Long  live  Appius  Claudius ! 
Most  noble  Appius !    Appius  and  the 
Decem virale  f  orever ! 

[Citizens  shoui] 

Appius.     My  countrymen  and  fellow 
Citizens, 
We  will  deserve  your  favour. 

TiTus.     You  have  deserv'd  it, 
And  will  deserve  it. 

Appius.     For  that  end  we  named 
Oiirself  Decemvir. 

TiTus.     You  could  not  have  iiam*d  a 
better  man. 

Dentatus.     For  bis  own  purpose. 

[Aside] 

Appius.     Be  assur*d,  we  hold 
Our  i>ower  but  for  your  good.     Your 

gif t  it  was ; 
And  gifts  make  surest  debtors.     Fare 

you  well  — 
And,  for  your  salutations,  pardon  me, 
If  I  repay  you  only  with  an  eoho  — 
Long  hve  the  worthy  Citizens  of  Rome ! 
[Exil    Appius,    <fcc.,  the    people 
shouting] 

Dentatus.  That  was  a  very  pretty 
echo !  —  a  most  soft  echo.  I  never 
thought  your  voices  were  half  so  sweet ! 
a  most  melodious  echo!  I*d  have  you 
ever  after  make  your  music  before  the 
Patricians*  Palaces;  they  ^ve  most 
exquisite  responses !  —  especially  that 
of  Appius  Claudius!  a  most  aelicate 
echo! 

TiTus.     What  means  Dentatus? 

Servius.  He*s  ever  carping  —  noth- 
ing pleases  him. 

Dentatus.  Oh !  yes  —  you  please 
me  —  please  me  mightily,  I  assure  you. 
—  You  are  noble  legislators,  take  most 
especial  care  of  your  own  interest,  be- 
stow your  votes  most  wisely,  too  —  on 
him  who  has  the  wit  to  get  you  into  the 
humour ;  and  ^dthal,  have  most  musical 
voices  —  most  musical  —  if  one  may 
judge  by  their  echo. 

TiTus.  Why,  what  quarrel  have  you 
with  our  choice?  Could  we  have 
chosen  better?  —  I  say  they  are  ten 
honest  Decemvirs  we  have  chosen. 

Dbntatus.  I  pray  you  name  them 
me. 

TiTiTS.  There's  Appius  Claudixis, 
first  Decemvir. 


Dentatus.  Ay,  call  him  the  head ; 
you  are  right.  Appius  Claudius,  the 
head.     Go  on! 

TiTus.  And  Quintus  Fabius  Vibu- 
lanus. 

Dentatus.  The  body,  that  eats 
and  drinks  while  the  head  thinks. 
Call  him  Appius*s  stomach.  Fill  him, 
and  keep  him  from  cold  and  Indigestion, 
and  heil  never  give  Appius  the  head- 
ache !  Well  ?  —  There's  excellent  com- 
f ort  in  having  a  good  stomach !  —  Well  ? 

Titus.  There's  Cornelius,  Marcus 
Servilius,  Minucius,  and  Titus  Antonius. 

Dentatus.     Arms,  legs,  and  thighs ! 

Titus.     And  Marcus  Rabuleius. 

Dentatus.  He'U  do  for  a  band,  and, 
as  he*s  a  Senator,  we'U  call  him  the 
right  band.  We  couldn't  do  less,  you 
know,  for  a  Senator !     Well  ? 

Lucius.  At  least,  you'U  say  we  did 
well  in  electing  Quintius  PetiUus,  Caius 
Duellius,  and  Spurius  Oppius,  men  of 
our  Order !  sound  men !  "known  sticklers 
for  the  people"  —  at  least  you'll  say 
we  did  well  m  that! 

Dentatus.  And  who  dares  say 
otherwise?  **Well!"  one  might  as 
well  say  "ill"  as  **well."  Well  is  the 
very  skirt  of  commendation ;  next 
neighboiu"  to  that  mire  and  gutter, 
"ill."  **Well,"  indeed!  you  acted  like 
yourselves !  Nay,  e'en  yourselves  could 
not  have  acted  netter !  Why,  had  you 
not  elected  them  —  Appius  would  have 
gone  without  bis  left  band,  and  each 
of  bis  two  feet. 

Servius.     Out !  you  are  dishonest ! 

Dentatus.     Ha ! 

Servius.     What  would  content  you? 

Dentatus.  A  post  in  a  bot  battle! 
Out,  you  cur!     Do  you  talk  to  me? 

Citizen  [from  behind]»  Down 
with  him,  he  does  nothing  but  insult 
the  people. 

[The  Crowd  approach  Dentatus, 
threateningly] 

[ErUer  Icilius,  suddenly] 

IciLius.  Stand  back !  Wbo'st  that 
says,  down  with  Sicinius  Dentatus? 
Down  with  him !  *Tis  what  the  enemy 
could  never  do ;  and  shall  we  do  it  for 
them?  Who  uttered  that  dishonest 
Word?  Who  uttered  it,  I  say?  Let 
him  answer  a  fitter,  though  less  worthy 
mate,  Lucius  Icilius ! 
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Citizens.  Stand  back,  and  hear 
loiUus ! 

IciLius.  What!  hav*n*t  I  voted  for 
the  Deoemvirs,  and  do  I  snarl  at  his 
jests?  Has  he  not  a  right  to  jest? 
the  good,  honest  Sicinius  Dentatus, 
that  alone,  at  the  head  of  the  veterans, 
vanquished  the  CEqiii  for  you.  Has 
he  not  a  right  to  jest?     For  shame! 

fet  to  yonr  housesi  The  worthy 
)entatu8f  Cheer  for  him,  if  you  are 
Romans!  Cheer  for  him  before  you 
go !    Cheer  for  him,  I  say ! 

[ExeurU  Citizens,  ahouting] 


Dentatus.  And  now,  what  thanks 
do  you  expeot  f rom  me,  loilius  ? 

IciLius.     None. 

Dentatus.  By  Jupiter,  young  man, 
had  you  thus  stepped  before  me  in  the 
heat  of  battle,  I  would  have  cloven 
you  down  —  but  I'm  obliged  to  you, 
loilius  —  and  hark  you  I  There's  a 
pieoe  of  furniture  in  the  house  of  a 
friend  of  mine,  that's  called  Virginius, 
I  tbink  youVe  set  your  heart  upon  — 
dainty  enough  —  yet  not  amiss  for  a 
young  man  to  covet.  Ne'er  lose  your 
nopesi  He  may  be  brought  into  the 
mind  to  part  with  it.  As  to  these 
curs,  I  question  which  I  value  more, 
their  fawnings,  or  their  snarlin^s.  —  I 
thank  you,  boyl  Do  you  walk  this 
way  ?  —  I  am  glad  of  it  I  Come  — 
*Tis  a  noble  Decemvirate  you  have 
ohosen  for  us !     Come  I 

[Exeunt] 


ScENE    Second.  —  ViRGiNiU8*s    House. 

[ErUer  Vibqinius  and  Servia,  with  aome 
of  Virginia* s  work  in  her  hand] 

Virginius.     And  is  this  all  you  have 

observ*d?     I  think 
There*s  nothing  stränge  in  that.     An  L 

and  an  I, 
Twin*d  with  a  V.     Three  very  innocent 

letters 
To  have  bred  such  mischief  in  thy  brain, 

good  Servia  I 
Come,  read  this  riddle  to  me. 

Sbrvia.     You  may  laugh, 
Virginius,  but  I  will  read  the  riddle  right. 
The  L  doth  stand  for  Lucius ;  and  the  I, 
loilius ;  which,  I  take  it,  will  compose 
Lucius  loilius. 
ViBGiNius.    So  it  will,  good  Servia. 


Servia.     Then,  for  the  V ;  why,  that 

is  piain  Vireinia. 
Virginius.     And  now,  what  oonjura- 

tion  find  you  here? 
Servia.     What    should    I    find    but 
love?     The  maid's  in  love. 
And  it  is  with  Icilius^     Look,  the  wreath 
Is  made  of  roses,   that  entwines  the 
letters. 
Virginius.    And  this  is  all? 
Servia.     And  is  it  not  enough? 
You*  11  find  this  fig^uring  where*er  you 

look : 
There*s  not  a  pieoe  of  dainty  work  she 

does  — 
Embroidery,  or  painting  —  not  a  task 
She  finishes,  but  on  the  skirt,  or  border. 
In    needle-work,    or   penoil,    this,    her 

secret, 
The  silly  wench  betrays. 

Virginius.     Go,  send  her  to  me  — 
Stayl     Have  you  spoke  to  her  of  it? 
Servia.     II    Not  I,  indeed;    I  left 
that  task  to  you  — 
Tho*  once  I  asked  her  what  the  letters 

meant. 
She  laugh*d,  and  drew  a  Scratch  across 

them;  but 
Had  scarce  done  so,  ere  her  fair  visage 

feil, 
For    grief    that    she   had    spoiled    the 
cyphers  —  "and 
A  sign  came  out,  and  then  almost  a 

tear; 
And  she  did  look  as  piteous  on  the 

härm 
That  she  had  done,  as  she  had  done  it  to 
**A  thing  had  sense  to  feel  it.**     Never 

after 
She  let  me  note  her  at  [the]  work  again. 
She  had  good  reason  I 
Virginius.     Send  her  to  me,  Servia. 

[Exil  Servia] 

There*s  something  here,  that  looks  as 

it  would  bring  me 
Anticipation  of  my  wish.     I  think 
Icilius    loves    my    daughter  —  nay,    I 

laiow  it; 
And  such  a  man  I*d  challenge  for  her 

husband ; — 
And    only    waited,    tili    her    forward 

spring 
Put  on,  a  little  more,  the  genial  likenees 
Of  colouring  into  summer,  ere  I  sought 
To  nurse  a  flower,  which,  blossoming  too 

early, 
Too  early  often  dies ;  *'but  if  it  Springs 
''Spontaneous,  and,  unlooked  for»  WOQp 

our  band 
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*'To  tend  and  oherish  it,  the  growth  is 

healthf  ul ; 
"And  *twere  untimely,  as  nnkind,  to 

oheok  it." 
1*11    asoertain    it    shortly  —  soft,    she 

comes. 

[Enter  Virginia] 

Virginia.     Well,  father,  what*s  your 

will? 
ViRGiNius.     I  wish'd  to  see  you, 
To  ask  you  of  your  tasks  —  now  they 

go  on  — 
And  what  your  masters  say  of  you  — 

what  last 
You  did.     I  hope  you  never  play 
The  truant? 
Virginia.     The  truant  I    No,  indeed, 

Virginius. 
ViRGiNiUB.     I  am  ßure  you  do  not  — 

kiss  me! 
Virginia.     Oh  I  my  father, 
I  am  so  happy  when  you're  kind  to  me ! 
ViRGiNiuB.     You  are  so  happy  when 
I'm  kind  to  you  I 
Am  I  not  alwavs  kind  ?     I  never  spoke 
An  an^jy  wora  to  you  in  all  my  lif e, 
Virgima!     You   are  happy  when   I*m 

kind! 
That's  Strange;    and  makes  me  think 

you  have  some  reason, 
To  fear  I  may  be  otherwise  than  kind  — 
Is*t  so,  my  girl  ? 

Virginia.     Indeed,  I  did  not  know 
What  I  was  saying  to  vou  I 

ViRGiNius.     Why,  that's  worse 
And    worse!     What!    when    you    said 

your  father*s  kindness 
Made  you  so  happy,  am  I  to  believe 
You  were  not  thmking  of  him? 
Virginia.     I  — 

[Greatly  confiised] 

ViRGiNiUB.     Go,  fetoh  me 
The  latest  task  you  did. 

[Exil  Virginia] 

It  is  enough. 

Her  artless  speech,  like  orystal,  shows 

the  thing 
'Twould  hide,   but  only  oovers.     'Tis 

enough ! 
She  loves,  and  fears  her  father  may 

oondemn. 

IRe-erUer  Virginia  with  a  pairUing] 

Virginia.    Here,  Sir. 
Virginiub.    What's  this? 
Virginia.    'Tis  Homer's  history 
Of  great  Achilles  parting  from  Bnseiis. 


ViRGiNius.     You  have  done  it  well. 
The  oolouring  is  g^ood, 
The  figures  well   design'd.     *Tis  very 

wdl!  — 
Whose   face   is    this   you've   given   to 
AchiUes? 
Virginia.     Whose  face? 
ViRGiNius.     I*ve     seen     this     face! 
Tut !     Tut !     I  know  it 
As  well  as  I  do  my  own,  yet  can*t  be- 
think me 
Whose  face  it  is ! 
Virginia.     You  mean  Achilles*  face? 
ViRQiNius.     Did  I  not  say  so?     'Tis 
the  very  face 
Of  — No!    No!    Not  of  him.     There's 

too  much  youth 
And  comeliness ;  and  too  much  fire,  to 

suit 
The  face  of  Sicinius  Dentatus. 

Virginia.     Oh ! 
You  surely  never  took  it  f or  his  face ! 
ViRGiNius.     Why,    no;     for   now    I 
look  again,  I'd  swear 
You  lost  the  copy  ere  vou  drew  the  head, 
And,  to  requite  Achilles  for  the  want 
Of  his  own  face,  contriv'd  to  borrow  one 
From  Lucius  Icilius.     [Enter  Dentatub] 

My  Dentatus, 
I  am  glad  to  see  you ! 

r^iRGiNiA  retires] 
Dentatub.     'Tis  not  for  my  news, 

then. 
ViROiNius.     Your       news!        What 

news? 
Dentatus.  More  violence  and 
wrong  from  these  new  masters  of  ours, 
our  noble  Decemvirs  —  these  demi- 
gods  of  the  good  people  of  Rome! 
No  man's  property  is  safe  from  them. 
Nay,  it  appears  we  hold  our  wives 
and  daughters  but  by  the  tenure  of 
their  wiU.  Their  liking  is  the  law. 
The  Senators  themselves,  scared  at 
their  audacious  rule,  withdraw  them- 
selves to  their  villas,  and  leave  us  to 
our  fate.  'There  are  rumours,  also,  of 
new  incursions  by  the  Sabines. 

ViRGiNius.  Rome  never  saw  such 
days. 

Dentatus.  And  she'll  see  worse, 
unless  I  fall  in  my  reckoning.  Is  that 
Virginia?  I  saw  her  not  beiore.  How 
does  the  fair  Virginia?  Why,  she  is 
quite  a  woman.  I  was  just  now  wish- 
ing  for  a  daughter. 

VIRGINIUS.    A  plague,  you  mean. 
Dentatub.     I  am  sure  you  should 

not  say  so. 
Virginia.    Indeed    he    should    not; 
and  he  does  not  say  so, 
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Dentatus  —  not  that  I  am  not  a  plague, 
But  that  he  does  not  think  me  one«  f  or  all 
I  do  to  weary  him.  I  am  sure,  Den- 
tatus, 
If  to  be  thoiip:ht  to  do  well  is  to  do  well, 
There's  nothing  I  do  ill ;  but  it  is  far 
From  that!  for  few  things  do  I  as  I 

ought  — 
Yet  everything  is  well  done  with  my 

fathor, 
Dentatus. 
ViRGiNius  [goea  to  them],  That's  well 
done,  is  it  not,  my  friend?  [AHde] 
But  if  you  had  a  daughter,  what  would 
you  do  with  her? 
Dentatus.  l*d  give  her  to  Icilius. 
I  should  have  been  just  now  torn  to 
pieces,  but  for  his  good  offices.  The 
gentle  Citizens,  that  are  driven  about 
Dv  the  Decemvirs'  Lictors,  like  a  herd 
or  tame  oxen,  and,  with  most  beast- 
like  docility,  only  low  applauses  to 
them  in  return,  would  have  done  me 
the  kindness  to  knock  my  brains  out; 
but  the  noble  Icilius  bearded  them 
singly,  and  railed  them  into  temper. 
Had  I  a  daughter  worthy  of  suon  a 
husband,  he  should  have  such  a  wife, 
and  a  Patrician's  dower  along  with  her. 
ViBQiNius.  I  wish  to  speak  with  you, 
Dentatus.  Icilius  is  a  yoimg  man 
whom  I  honour,  but  so  far  only  as 
his  conduct  gives  me  Warrant.  He  has 
had,  as  thou  knowest,  a  principal  hand 
in  helping  us  to  our  Decemvirs.  It 
may  be  that  he  is  what  I  would  gladly 
think  him ;  but  I  must  see  him  clearly, 
olearly,  Dentatus.  '*If  he  has  acted 
with  the  remotest  understanding, 
touching  the  views  of  these  new 
tyrants  that  wo  are  cursed  withal,  I 
"disclaim  him  as  my  friend  I  I  cast 
"him  ofif  forever!" 

[Exeunt  Vibginius  and  Dentatus] 

Virginia.     How  is  it  with  my  heart? 

I  f  eel  as  one 
That  has  lost  every  thing,  and  just  be- 

fore 
Had  nothing  lef t  to  wish  for  I    He  will 

cast 
Icilius  off  I  —  I  never  told  it  yet ; 
But  take  of  me,  thou  gentle  air,  the 

secret  — 
And   ever  after  breathe  more  balmy 

sweet  — 
I  love  Icilius  I     "Yes,  although  to  thee 
**I  fear  to  teU  it,  that  hast  neither  eye 
"  To  soan  my  looks,  nor  voioe  to  eoho  me, 
"Nor  e*en  an  o'er-apt  ear  to  oatoh  my 

worda; 
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**Yet,    sweet   invisible   confidant,    my 

secret 
**Once  being  thine  —  I  teil  thee,  and  I 

teil  thee 
"Again  —  and    yet    again."      I    love 

Icilius ! 
He'll  cast  Icilius  off !  —  not  if  Icilius 
Approve  his  honour.    That  he'll  over 

do; 
He  speaks  and  looks,  and  moves  a  thing 

of  honour, 
Or  honour  never  yet  spoke — look'd,  or 

mov'd, 
Or  was  a  thing  of  earth.     Oh,  come, 

Icilius ; 
Do  but  appear,  and  thou  art  vindi- 

cated. 

[ErUer  Icilius] 

Icilius.    Virginia!    sweet    Virginia! 

sure  I  heard 
My  name  pronounc'd.    Was  it  by  thee, 

Virgima? 
Thou  dost  not  answer?    Then  it  was 

by  thee  — 
OhI  wouldst  thou  teil  me  why  thou 

nam*dst  Icilius! 
Virginia.     My  father  is  incens'd  with 

thee.     Dentatus 
Has  told  him  of  the  new  Decemvirate, 
How  they  abuse  their  office.    You,  he 

knows, 
Have  favoured  their  election,  and  he 

fears 
May  have  some  understanding  of  their 

plans. 
Icilius.     He  wrongs  me,  then ! 
Virginia.     I  thank  the  gods ! 
Icilius.     For  me ! 
Virginia?    Do  you  thank  the  gods  for 

me? 
Your  eye  is  moist  —  yet  that  may  be 

for  pity ; 
Your  hand  doth  tremble  —  that  may  be 

for  fear  j 
Your  cheek  is  oover'd  o'er  with  blushes ! 

What, 
Oh,  what  oan  that  be  for? 
Virginia.     Icilius,  leave  me  I 
Icilius.     Leave  thee,  Virginia?    Oh! 

a  Word  —  a  word 
Trembles  upon  my  tongue,  whioh,  if  it 

match 
The  thought  that  moves  thee  now,  and 

thou  wilt  let  me 
Pronounce  that  word,   to  speak  that 

thought  for  thee, 
I'll  breatne  —  though  I  expire  in  Ifae 

extaoy 
Of  uttering  it. 
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lA.     Icilius,  will  you  leave  me  ? 
j.     Love!      Love!      Virginia! 
)!     If  I  have  spoke 
ught  aright,   ne'er  be  it  said 
a! 

rt  requires  more  servioe  than 
iongue 

its  best,  perform.     My  tongue 
serv'd 

rts  —  but,  lest  it  should  o'er- 
t  itself, 

irts    with    but    one    thought. 
inia! 
speak  — 

,e  Covers  her  face  with  her  hands] 

ve  loved  thee  long : 
the  more  extatic  my  delight, 
hee  mine  at  length ! 
IIA.     My  secret*s  yours. 
and  honour  it,  Icilius. 

•  ViRGiNius  and  Dentatub 
hehind] 

nus.     Icilius  here ! 

TIA.     I  ask  thee  now  to  leave 

5.     Leave  thee!  who  leaves  a 
3ure  he  has  coveted 
and  found  so  newly,  ere  he 
s  it 
nd  o'er  again;    and  asks  and 

and  answers,  answers  and  re- 

s,  ^ 

-mistrustful,  half-assuröd  ques- 

mine  ind«ed  ? 
UA.     Indeed!  indeedl 
/e  me. 

3.     I  must  see  thjr  father  first, 
my  soul  before  him. 
^lA.     Not  to-night. 
3.     Now  worse  than  ever,  dear 
inia; 
adure  his  doubts;    1*11  lay  my 

efore  him  —  win  his  friendship 

e, 

nyself  f orever ! 

[Going,  ia  met  hy  ViRGiNius] 
*jius.     Stop,  Icilius  I 
!st  that  hand  ?     It  is  a  Roman' s, 

rn  to  liberty  —  It  is  the  friend 

}i  —  Dost  thou  think  so  ? 

8.     Do  I  think 

3  owns  that  hand? 

»Jius.     Then  you'U  believe 

1  oath  deadly  to  tyranny, 


And  is  the  foe  of  falsehoodi    By  the 

gods, 
Knew  it  the  lurking  place  of  treason, 

though 
It  were  a  brother's  heart,  *twould  drag 

the  caitiff 
Forth.     Dar' st  thou  take  that  hand? 
Icilius.     I  dare,  Virginius. 
ViRGiNius.     Then    take    it!     Is    it 

weak  in  thy  embrace? 
Retums  it  not  thy  gripe?     Thou  wilt 

not  hold 
Faster  by  it,  than  it  will  hold  by  thee  I 
I  overheard  thee  sav,  thou  wast  resolv'd 
To  win  my  friendship  quite.  —  Thou 

can'st  not  win 
What  thou  hast  won  already!  —  You 

will  stay 
And  sup  witn  us  to-night? 

Dentatus.     To  be  sure  he  will  I 
Virginius.     And,  hark  you,  Sir : 
At  your  convenient  time,  appoint  a  day 
Your  friends  and  kinsmen  may  confer 

with  me  — 
There  is  a  bargain  I  would  strike  with 

you. 
Come,   to   the  supper-room.     Do  you 

wait  for  me, 
To  lead  Virginia  in,  or  will  you  do  it? 

[Icilius  goes  eagerly  to  Virginia] 
Come  on,  I  say ;  come  on.     Your  hand, 

Dentatus.  [Exeunt] 

END   OF  THE   FIBST   ACT 


ACT  II 

ScENE  First.  —  A  Street. 
[Enter  Publius  and  Sextub] 

PuBLius.  This  way !  We  muster  at 
the  Flaminian  gate. 

Sextus.  Shall  we  not  wait  for 
Decius? 

Publius.  No;  were  he  ten  times 
Decius.  —  They'll  have  already  begun 
their  march.     Come  on! 

[Enter  Numitorius] 

Numitorius.  Do  you  belong  to  the 
fourth  legion? 

Publius.    We  do. 

Numitorius.  They  are  upon  their 
march,  then. 

Publius.  I  told  you  so.  —  Come  on  I 
come  on ! 

[Exeunt  Soldibbs.  Enterhvciva] 
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Lucius.  Numitorius,  what  soldiers 
were  those  that  just  now  parted  from 
you? 

Numitorius.  Soldiers  hastening  to 
overtake  the  army,  that*s  now  upon  its 
march. 

Lucius.  'Tis  all  oonfirmed,  then; 
the  Sabines  are  in  foroe  upon  our 
borders. 

•  Numitorius.  I  pray  you  teU  me 
something  newi  Knovr  you  not  the 
Senate  has  met,  and  the  Decemvirs 
have  come  off  triumphant  in  spite  of 
all  Opposition? 

Lucius.  Should  they  have  been  op- 
posed  in  such  a  strait  as  this? 

Numitorius.  Aye,  should  they! 
They  dared  not  have  armed  a  single 
Citizen  without  the  order  of  the  Senate ; 
which,  had  they  not  obtained,  the 
country  would  have  been  lef t  naked  to 
the  foe,  and  then  they  had  been  foroed 
to  make  room  for  more  populär  magis- 
trates. 

Lucius.  Why,  were  they  not  op- 
posed,  then? 

Numitorius.  Did  not  I  teil  you 
they  were  opposed?  Caius  Claudius, 
Appius^s  own  uncle,  and  Honorius^  that 
noble  Senator,  opposed  them ;  and  it  was 
like  to  go  against  them,  but  for  the 
brawUng  insolence  of  Spurius  Oppius, 
and  the  effrontery  of  the  head  Decemvir, 
backed  by  the  young  Patricians. 

Lucius.  So  they  are  empowered  to 
take  up  arxns? 

Numitorius.  To  be  sure  they  are; 
and  they  have  done  so.  —  One  body  has 
already  march*d,  and  by  this  time,  no 
doubt,  has  come  to  blows  with  the 
enemy.  The  levy  is  still  proceeding. 
All  the  Decemvirs,  but  Appius,  take  the 
field.  He  remains  in  Rome  to  keep 
good  Order,  that  is  the  violater  of  all 
Order.  Why,  where  have  you  been,  to 
have  feit  no  movement  of  so  great  and 
wide  a  stir?  Your  brother  meets  Vir- 
ginius  at  his  house  to-day.  —  Come  with 
me  thither,  for  you,  I  know,  are  bid.  — 
Lucius,  there*s  no  huzzaing  for  vour 
Decemvirs  now.  —  Come  on,  we  have 
outstaid  the  hour.  [Exeunt] 


ScENE   Sbcond.  —  ViRQiNius*8   House, 

[Bnter  Virqinius,  Icilius,  Lucius,  and 

others] 

Virginiub.    Welcome,  Icilius  I    Wel- 
come, friends!    Icilius, 


I  did  design  to  speak  with  you  of  tesusir 

ing 
And  merriment,  but  war  is  now  the 

Word; 
One  that  unlovingly  keeps  time  with 

mirth, 
Unless     war*s     own  —  whene'er     the 

battle's  won, 
And  safe  carousing,  comrades  drink  to 

victory! 
Icilius.    Virginius !  have  you  ohang'd 

your  mind? 
Virginius.     My  mind? 
What  mind?     How  now !    Are  you  that 

boy,  Icilius? 
You  set  your  heart  so  eamestly  upon 
A  dish  of  poor  confections,  that  to  balk 

you 
Makes  you  look  blank  I    I  did  design  to 

f east  you 
Together  with  your  friends  —  The  times 

are  chang*d  — 
The  march,  the  tent,  the  fight  beoomes 

US  now  I 
Icilius.     Virginius  I 
Virginius.     Well? 
Icilius.     Virginius  I 
Virginius.    How  the  boy 
Reiterates  n^  name ! 

Icilius.     There's  not  a  hope 
I  have,  but  is  the  client  of  Virginius. 
Virginius.     Well,   welll       I      only 

meant  to  put  it  off; 
We*ll  have  the  revel  yet  I  the  board  shall 

smoke ! 
The  cup  shall  sparkle,  and  the  jest  shall 

soar 
And  mock  us  from  the  roof  I    Will  that 

content  you? 
Not  tiU  the  war  be  done,  tho*  —  Yet,  ere 

then, 
Some  tongue,  that  now  needs  only  wag, 

to  make 
The  table  ring,  may  have  a  tale  to  teil 
So  petrif5dng,  that  it  cannot  utter  it  I 
I'll  make  all  sure,  that  you  may  be  my 

guest 
At  any  rate  —  although  you  should  be 

forc'd 
To  play  the  host  for  me,   and  feast 

yourself. 
Look  here, 

[Shows  a  parchment  to  IciLnTB] 
How   think   you?    Will   it    meet   tiie 

Charge? 
Will  it  not  do?    We  want  a  witnen, 

thoM 
I'll  bring  one;   whom,  if  you  appfov8i 

I*U  sim 
The   bond.    1*11   wait   upon   yoa   in- 

stantly.  [ApM 
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Lucius.     How  f eel  you  now,  Icilius  ? 
IciLius.     Like  a  man 
Whom  the  next  momeat  makes,  or  qiiite 

unmakes. 
With  the  intensity  of  exquisite 
Suspense,  my  breathing  thickens,  and 

my  heart 
Beats  heavilv,  and  with^emittent  throb, 
As  like  to  lose  its  aotion.  —  See !  my 

hope 
Is  bless'dl     I  live!     I  live! 

[ErUer  Virginius,  conducting  Virginia, 

with  NUMITORIUS] 

Virginius     [holding     his     daughter^s 

fiand].     You  are  my  witnesses, 
That  this  young  creature  I  present  to 

you, 
I      do      pronounce  —  my      profitably 

eherish'd, 
And  most  deservedlv  belovöd  child ; 
My    daughter,    truly    filial  —  both    in 

Word 
And  act  —  yet  even  more  in  act  than 

Word: 
And  —  for  the  man  who  seeks  to  win 

her  love,  — 
A  virgin,  from  whose  lips  a  soul  as  pure 
Exhales,  as  ere  respK)nded  to  the  blessing 
Breath'd   in   a   parent's   kiss.     [Kieses 

her]     Icilius ! 

[Icilius  rushes  towards  Virginius, 
and  kneels] 
Since 
You  are  upon  your  knees,  young  man, 

look  up ; 
And  lif t  your  hands  to  heaven  —  You 

will  be  all 
Her  f  ather  has  been  —  added  unto  aU 
A  lover  would  be  I 

Icilius.     All  that  man  should  be 
To  woman,  I  will  be  to  her  I 

Virginius.     The  oath 
Is  register*d!     Didst  thou  but  know, 

youne  man, 
How  f ondly  I  have  watch'd  her,  since  the 

day 
Her  mother  died,  and  lef  t  me  to  a  Charge 
Of  double  duty  bound  —  how  she  hath 

been 
My    ponder'd    thought,    by    day,    my 

dream,  by  night ! 
My  prayer,  my  vow,  "my  offering,  my 

praise," 
My    sweet    oompanion,    pupil,    tutor, 

child !  — 
Thou  would'st  not  wonder,   that  roy 

drowning  eye. 
And   ohoking   utterance,    upbraid   my 

tonsue, 


That  teils  thee,  she  is  thine !  —  Icilius, 
1  do  betroth  her  to  thee;    let  but  the 

war 
Be    done  —  you     shall     espouse    her. 

Friends,  a  word! 

[Virginius  and  the  rest  retire] 

Icilius.     Virginia!   my  Virginia!     I 

am  all 
Dissolv'd  —  o'erpower'd  with  the  mu- 

nificence 
Of   this   auspicious   hour  —  And   thou, 

nor  mov'st, 
Nor  look'st  —  nor  speak'st  —  to  bless 

me  with  a  sign 
Of  sweet  according  joy!     I  love  thee, 

but 
To  make  thee  happy !     If  to  make  thee 

so 
Be  bliss  denied  to  me  —  lo,  I  release 
The  gifted  hand  that  I  would  faster 

hold, 
Than  wretches,  bound  for  death,  would 

ding  to  lif e  — 
If  thou  would'st  take  it  back  —  then 

take  it  back. 
Virginia.     I  take  it  back  —  to  give 

it  thee  again! 
Icilius.     Oh,  help  me  to  a  word  will 

speak  my  bliss, 
Or  I  am  beggar'd  —  No!  there  is  not 

one! 
There  cannot  be;    for  never  man  had 

bliss 
Like  mine  to  name. 
Virginia.     *'Thou   dost  but  beggar 

me, 
*' Icilius,   when  thou  mak*st  thyself  a 

bankrupt ; 
"Placing  a  value  on  me  far  above 
"My  real  little  worth."  —  I'd  help  thee 

to 
A  hundred  words;    each  one  of  which 

would  far 
O'er-rate  thy  gain,  and  yet  no  single  one 
Rate  over  high ! 
Icilius.     Thou  could'st  not  do  itl 

No; 
Thou  could'st  not  do  it!     Every  term 

of  worth 
Writ  down  and  doubUd,  then  the  whole 

sum*d  up, 
Would  leave  with  thee  a  rieh  remainder 

still !  — 
Pick  from  each  rarer  pattem  of  thy  sex 
Her  rarest  charm,  tili  thou  hast  every 

charm 
Of  soul  and  body,  that  can  blend  in 

woman, 
I  would  out-paragon  the  paragon 
With  thee ! 
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**  Virginia.     And   if    thou  would'st, 

I'd  find  thee,  for 
Thy  paragon,  a  mate  —  if  that  can  be 
A   mate,  which   doth   transcend    the 
thing  *tis  ta'en 
**To  match  —  would  make  thy  paragon 

look  poor, 
**And  I  would  call  that  so  o*ennatohing 

mate 
"leilius. 

**IciLius.    No!     I  will  not  let  thee 
win 
**  On  such  a  theme  as  this ! 

"Virginia.     Nor  will  I  drop 
**  The  controversy,  that  the  richer  makes 

me, 
"  The  more  I  lose. 

"IciLius.     My  sweet  Virginia, 
**We  do  but  lose  and  lose,  and  win  and 

win; 
**Playing  for  nothing  but  to  lose  and 

win." 
Then  let  us  stop  the  game  —  and  thus  T 
stop  it.  [Kisses  her] 

[Re-enter  Virginius  and  the  others] 

ViRGiNius.     Witness,    my       friends, 

that  seal!     Observe,  it  is 
A  living  one !     It  is  Icilius*  seal ; 
And  stamp*d  upon  as  true  and  fair  a 

bond  -;- 
Tho'  it  receive  the  impress  blushingly  — 
As  ever  signet  kiss'd !     Are  all  content? 
Speak,  eise!     She  is  thy  free  affianc'd 

wife, 
Thou  art  her  free  affianc'd  husband ! 

Come, 
We  have  o'erdrawn  our  time  —  Fare- 

well,  Virginia; 
Thy  future  husband  for  a  time  must  be 
Bellona's.     To    thy    tasks    again,    my 

child; 
Be  thou  the  bride  of  study  for  a  time. 
Farewell ! 
Virginia.     My  father ! 
ViRGiNius.     May   the   gods   protect 

thee. 
Virginia.     My  father  I 
Virginius.     Does  the  blood  forsake 

thy  cheek? 
Come  to  my  arms  once  more  I     Remem- 

ber,  girl, 
The  first  and  foremost  debt  a  Roman 

owes, 
Is  to  his  countrv ;  and  it  must  be  paid, 
If  need  be,  with  his  life.  —  Wliy,  how 

you  hold  me ! 
Icilius,     take    her    from    mel    Hoal 

Within  I 
Within,  therel    Servia  I 


[Enier  Seryia] 

Look  to  your  child ! 
Come,  boy. 

Icilius.     Farewell,  Virginia. 
Virginius.     Take  her  in ! 
Virginia.     The  gods  be  with  thee, 
my  Icilius !  —  Father, 
The  gods  be  with  thee  —  and  Icilius ! 
Virginius.     I  swear,  a  battle  might 
be  fought  and  won 
In  half  the  time!    Now,  once  for  all, 

farewell ; 
Your   sword   and   buckler,   boyl     The 

f oe !  the  f oe ! 
Does  he  not  tread  on  Roman  ground? 

Come  on! 
Come  on,  charge  on  himi  drive  him 
back!  or  diel  [Exeunt] 


Scenb  Third.  —  Appius*s  House. 
[Enter  Appius] 

Appius.  ^  It    was    a    triumph;     the 

achieving  which, 
O'erpaid  the  risk  was  run  —  and  that 

was  great. 
They  have  made  trial  of  their  strength, 

and  learn'd 
Its    value    from    defeat.     The    Senate 

knows 
Its  masters  now ;  and  the  Decemvirate, 
To  make  its  reign  eternal,  only  wants 
Its  own  decree,  which  little  pains  will 

win. 
Ere  this,  the  foe  has,  for  his  mad  In- 
vasion, 
Been    paid    with    chastisement.     ''Re- 

tir  d  within 
"His  proper  limits,  leisure  waits  upon 

US 

"To  help  US  to  the  recompence,  decreed 
"To  our  noble  daring,  who  have  set  our- 

selves 
"In  such  high  seats,  as  at  our  feet  array 
"The  wealth,  and  power,  and  dignity  of 

Rome 
"  In  absolute  subjection !    Tyranny  I 
*  *  How  godlike  is  thy  port !    Thou  giv'st, 

and  tak'st, 
"And  ask'st  no  other  leave,  than  what 

thy  own 
"Imperial  will  Srccords.  —  Jove  does  no 

more!" 
Now,  Claudius  — 

[Enter  Claudius] 

Claudius.    We  have  suffer'd  a  d^ 

feat! 
Appius.    WhatI   TheDeoemTirt^rt 
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Claudius.     The  soldiers  fighti 
With  only  half  a  heart.     **The  other 

half 
"Looks  on,  and  cares  not  which  side 

proves  the  winner." 
Appius.     Then       deeimate       them. 

Traitors !     Recreants ! 
Why,  we  shall  have  them  at  our  very 

doors ! 
Have  we  lost  ground,  my  Claudius? 

Claudius.     None,  exeept 
What    weVe    retrac'd    in    fame.    We 

strove  to  teach 
The  enemy  their  road  lay  baokwards, 

but 
They  would  not  turn  their  faces  for  us. 

Each 
Retains  his  fonner  line. 

[Enier  Marcus] 

Appius.     What  news? 
Marcus.    The  ^oui 
Still  press  upon  us.     Rumours  are  afloat 
Of  new  disasters,  which  the  common  cry, 
Be    sure,    still    multipUes    and    swells. 

Dentatus, 
That  over-busy,  crabbdd  veteran, 
Walks  u^  and  down  among  the  people 

malang 
Your    plans    his    theme    of    laughter. 

Naught  he  stints 
That  may  reflect  you  in  an  odious  light, 
And  lower  the  Decemvirate. 

Appius.    A  dungeon 
Would  do  good  Service  to  him!    Once 

within, 
Strangling  were  easy!    We  must  stop 

his  mouth  — 
*  *  ünwholesome    f  ood  —  or    liquor ' '  — 

Where  was  he 
When  last  you  heard  him? 
Marcus.     In  the  Forum. 
Appius.    So  ! 
He  is  past  Service,  is  he  not  ?    Some  way 
To  clear  the  oity  of  him.    Come,  we'll 

hear  him. 
And  answer  him,  and  silence  him-!     *Tis 

well 
The  dog  barks  f orth  his  spieen ;  it  puts 

US  on 
Our  guard  against  his  bite.    Come,  to 

the  Forum !  [Exeunt] 

ScENE  FouRTH.  —  The  Forum. 

[Enter  Dentatus,  Titub,  Servius,  and 

Citizens] 

Trrus.    What*s  to  be  done? 
Dbntatus.    We*ll      be      undone  — 
that's  to  be  done. 


Servius.  We*ll  do  away  with  the 
Decemvirate. 

Dentatus.  You'll  do  away  with  tho 
Decemvirate  ?  —  The  Decemvirate  will 
do  away  with  you !  You'll  do  away 
with  yourselves !  Do  nothing.  —  The 
enemy  will  do  away  with  both  of  you. 
In  another  month,  a  Roman  will  De  a 
stranger  in  Rome.  A  fine  pass  we  are 
come  to,  Masters ! 

TiTus.  But  something  must  be 
done. 

Dentatus.  Why,  what  would  you 
have?  You  shout  and  clap  your  hands, 
as  if  it  were  a  victory  jrou  heard  of ;  and 
yet  you  cry  —  Something  must  be  done ! 
Truly,  I  know  not  what  that  something 
is,  unless  it  be  to  make  you  General. 
How  say  you,  Masters? 

Servius.  We'd  foUow  any  man  that 
knew  how  to  lead  us,  and  would  rid  us 
of  our  foes,  and  the  Decemvirate  to- 
gether. 

Dentatus.  You  made  these  Decem- 
virs!  You  are  strangely  discontented 
with  your  own  work!  And  you  are 
overcunning  workmen,  too.  —  You  put 
your  materials  so  firmly  together,  there's 
no  such  thing  as  taking  them  asunder! 
What  you  build,  you  build  —  exeept  it 
be  for  your  own  good.  —  There  you  are 
bunglers  at  your  craf  t.  Ha !  ha !  ha !  I 
cannot  but  lau^h  to  think  how  you 
toiled,  and  stramed,  and  sweated,  to 
rear  the  stones  of  the  building  one 
above  another,  when  I  see  the  sorry 
faces  you  make  at  it ! 

TiTus.    But  teil  US  the  news  again. 

Dentatus.  Is  it  so  good?  Does  it 
so  please  you?  Then  prick  your  ears 
again,  and  listen.  —  We  have  been 
beaten  again  —  beaten  back  on  our 
own  seil.  Rome  has  seen  its  haughty 
masters  fly  before  chastisement,  hke 
slaves  —  returning  cries  for  blows  — 
and  all  this  of  your  Decemvirs,  gentle- 
men. 

Ist  Citizen.    Huzza  for  it  again  I 

[The  People  ahout] 

2d  Citizen.    Hush!    Appius  comes. 

Dentatus.  And  do  you  care  for 
that?  You  that  were,  just  now,  within 
a  stride  of  taking  him  and  his  colleagues 
by  the  throat?  You'll  do  away  with 
the  Decemvirs,  will  you?  And  let  but 
one  of  them  appear,  you  dare  not,  for 
your  life,  but  keep  your  spieen  within 
your  teeth!  Listen  to  me,  now!  I'U 
speak  the  more  for  Appius  — 
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[Enter  Appius,  Claudius,  and  Marcus, 
preceded  hy  Lictors] 

I  say,  to  the  eternal  infamy  of  Rome, 
the  roe  has  chased  her  sons,  like  hares, 
on  their  own  soll,  where  they  should 
prev  like  lions  —  and  so  they  would, 
nad  they  not  keepers  to  tarne  them. 

Appius.  What's  that  you  are  saying 
to  the  people,  Sicinius  Dentatus? 

Dbntatus.  I  am  regaling  them  with 
the  news. 

Appius.     The  news  ? 

Dentatus.  Ay,  the  news  —  the 
newest  that  can  be  had ;  and  the  more 
novel,  because  unlooked  for.  Who  ever 
thought  to  see  the  eagle  in  the  talons  of 
the  kite? 

Appius.  It  is  not  well  done  in  you, 
Dentatus,  to  chafe  a  sore.  It  makes  it 
rankle.  If  your  surgery  has  learned  no 
better,  it  should  keep  its  hands  to  itself ! 
You  have  very  little  to  do,  to  busy  your- 
self  after  this  fashion. 

Dentatus.  I  busy  myself  as  I  like, 
Appius  Claudius. 

Appius.  I  know  you  do,  when  you 
labour  to  spread  disaffection  among  the 
people,  and  bring  the  Decemvirs  into 
oontempt. 

Dentatus.  The  Decemvirs  bring 
themselves  into  contempt. 

Appius.     Ha!  dare  you  say  so? 

Dentatus  [closer  lo  him],  Dare!  I 
have  dared  cry,  *'Come  on!"  to  a 
oohort  of  bearded  warriors  —  Is  it  thy 
smooth  face  should  appal  nie?  Dare! 
it  never  yet  flurried  me  to  use  my  arm 

—  Shall  I  not,  think  you,  be  at  my 
ease,  when  I  but  wag  my  tongue? 
Dare,  indeed  I 

[Laugha  contemptuously] 

Appius.  Your  grey  hairs  should 
keep  Company  with  honester  speech ! 

Dentatus.  Shall  I  show  you,  Ap- 
pius, the  Company  they  are  wont  to 
keep?  Look  here!  and  here!  [Un- 
covering  his  foreheaAy  and  showing  scars] 
These  are  the  vouchers  of  honest  deeds 

—  such  is  the  speech  with  which  my 
grey  hairs  keep  Company.  I  teil  jrou 
to  your  teeth,  the  Decemvirs  bring 
themselves  into  contempt. 

Appius.  Wliat,  are  they  not  serving 
their  country  at  the  head  of  her  armies  ? 

Dentatus.  They'd  serve  her  better 
in  the  body  of  her  armies!  I*d  name 
for  thee  a  hundred  centurions  would 
inake  better  generals.  A  common  sol- 
dier  of  a  year*s  active  service  would 
take   his   measures   better.    Generals! 


Cur  generals  were  wont  to  teach  us 
how  £6  win  battles.  —  Tactics  are 
changed  —  Your  generals  instruct  us 
how  to  lose  them. 

Appius.     Do  you  see  my  lictors? 
De NTATus.    There  are  twelve  of  them. 
Appius.     What,  if  I  bid  them  seize 
thee? 

Dentatus.     They'd  blush  to  do  it. 
Appius.     SSThy  now,  Dentatus,  I  be- 

gin  to  know  you ; 
I  fancied  you  a  man  that  lov'd  to  vent 
His  causeless  anger  in  an  under  breath. 
And  speak  it  in  the  ear  —  and  only  then 
When  there  was  safety !     Such  a  one, 

you' 11  own, 
Is  dangerous ;  and,  to  be  trusted  as 
A  friend  or  foe,  unworthy.     But  I  see 
You  rail  to  faces.  —  Have  you  not  so 

much 
Respect  for  Appius,  as  to  take  him  by 
The  hand ;  when  he  confesses  you  have 

somo 
Pretence  to  quarrel  with  his  colleagues* 

plans. 
And  find  fault  with  himself?     Which, 

yet  you'U  own, 
May    quite   as   well   be    kindly    done, 

Dentatus, 
As  harshly.  —  Had  you  onlv  to  myself 
Declar'd  your  discontents,  the  more  you 

had  raird 
The  more  I  should  have  thank'd  you. 
Dentatus.     Had  I  thought  — 
Appius.     And  have  you  been  cam- 

paigning  then  so  long. 
And  prosperously  ?  and  mistrust  you, 

Sicinius, 
That  a  young  scarless  soldier,  like  my- 
self, 
Would  listen  to  your  tutoring?     See, 

now, 
How   much   you   have   mistaken    me! 

Dentatus, 
In  a  Word  —  Can  you  assist  the  gen- 
erals ? 
And  will  you? 

Dentatus.     I  have  all  the  will,  — 

but  as 
For  the  ability  — 

Appius.     Tut !  tut !     Dentatus, 
You  vex  me  now !     This  coyness  sits  not 

well  on  you. 
You  know,  as  well  as  I,  you  have  as 

much 
Ability  as  will.     I  would  not  think  you 
A  man  that  lov'd  to  find  fault,  but  to 

find  fault ! 
Surely,  the  evil  you  complain  of,  you 
Would  lend  a  hand  to  remedyl    See^ 

now. 
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'Tis  fairly  put  to  you  —  what  say  you  ? 

Dentatus.    Appius  I 
You  may  use  me  as  you  please ! 

Appius.     And  that  will  be, 
As  you  deserve!     1*11  send  you,  as  my 

Leg:ate, 
To  the  array.     [Shoui  front  ihe  People] 

Do  vou  hear  your  friends,   Den- 
tatus? 
A  lucky  omen,  that !     Away  I  away ! 
Apprise  your  house  ■^—  prepare  for  set- 

ting  out. 
I'U  hurry  your  credentials.  —  Minutes, 

now, 
Rate  high  as  hours!    Assist  my  eol- 

leagues  with 
Your  oounsel ;  —  if  their  plans  displease 

you,  why 
Correct   them!   change   them!   utterly 

reject  them! 
And  if  you  meet  obstruction  —  notico 

me. 
And  I  will  push  it  by.  —  There   now ! 

Your  hand !  — 
Again !    Away  I    All  the  success  attend 

you, 
That  Appius  wishes  you ! 

Dentatus.     Success  is  from 
The  gods,  whose  hand  soe'er  it  pleases 

them 
To    send   it   by.  —  I   know   not   what 

success 
'Tis    Appius*    wish    they    send ;  —  but 

this  I  know,  — 
I  am  a  soldier ;  and,  as  a  soldier,  I 
Am  bound  to  serve.     All  the  success  I 

ask, 
Is    that    which   benefits    my    country, 

Appius.  [Exil  Dentatus] 

Appius.     [Aaide]   You  have  serv*d  her 

overlong !  — 
Now  for  OUT  causes.      \A  scends  Tribunal] 
Claudius.    [To  Marcus]   Do  you  seo 

the  drift  of  this? 
Marcus.     I  cannot  guess  it. 
Claudius.     Nor  I. 
Appius.    [To  a  Plebeian]  Are  you  the 

suitor  in  this  cause? 
Speak ! 

Plebeian.     Noble  Appius,  if  there's 

law  in  Rome 
To  right  a  man  most  injur'd,  to  that  law 
Against  yon  proud  Patrician  I  appcal. 
Appius.     No   more  of   that,   I   say! 

Because  he*s  rieh 
And  great,  you  call  him  proud!     'Tis 

not  unlike, 
Because  you*re  poor  and  mean,  you  call 

yourself 
Injur'd.  —  Relate  your  story ;   and,  so 

please  you. 


Spare  epithets ! 

Plebeian.     Grant    me    a    minute's 
pause, 
I  shall  begin. 

[Virginia  at  this  moment  crosses 
the  Stage  with  her  Nurse,  and 
is  wet  by  Numitorius,  who 
holds  her  in  conversalion ; 
Appius  rivets  his  eyes  upon  her] 

Numitorius.     You   have   heard   the 

news? 
Virginia.     What  news?  dear  unclel 
Numitorius.     Step 
Aside  with  me,  I'll  teil  you. 

[Takes  her  a  little  farther  from  the 
Tribunal] 

Appius.     Can  it  be 
A  mortal  that  I  look  upon? 

Virginia.     They  are  safe  I 
I  thank  the  gods ! 

Appius.     Iler  eyes  look  up  to  heaven, 
Like  somothing  landred  to  it  —  rather 

made 
To  send  their  glances  down,  and  fill  the 

earth 
With  worship  and  with  gratulation  — 

What 
A  thrill  runs  up  and  down  my  veins ; 
and  all  throughout  me ! 
Plebeian.     Now,    most    noble   Ap- 
pius !  — 
Appius.     Stop ; 
Put  ojBf  the  cause,  I  cannot  hear  it  now ! 
Attend      to-morrow!     An      oppressive 

closeness 
Allows  me  not   to   breathe  —  Lictors ! 

make  clear 
The  ground  about  the  Rostrum! 

[Descends  and  approaches  Claud- 
ius with  precipitation] 

Claudius !  Claudius !  — 

Marcus,    go    you    and    summon    my 

ohysician  ' 

To    be    at    home    before    me.     [Exit 

Marcus]     Claudius ! 
Claudius!  there!  there! 
Virginia.     You    send    a    messenger 

to-night  ? 
Appius.     Paint    me    that    smile!     I 

never  saw  a  smile 
Till  now.     My  Claudius,  is  she  not  a 

wonder  ? 
I  know  not  whether  in  the  State  of  girl- 

hood 
Or  womanhood  to  call  her.  —  'Twixt  the 

two 
She  Stands,  as  that  were  loth  to  lose  her. 

this 
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To  win  her  most  impatient.     The  young 

year, 
Tremblin^  and  blushing  'midst  the  striv- 

ing  kisses 
Of  parting  spring,  and  meeting  simimer, 

seems 
Her  only  parallel! 

NuMiTORius.     *Ti8  well  ?    1*11  send 
Your  father  word  of  this.    But  have  you 

A  message  to  loilius? 

Appius.     Mark  you,  Claudius? 
There  is  a  blush !  —  I  must  possess  her. 

Virginia.     Teil  him 
I  think  upon  him.  —  Farewell,  Numi- 
torius !  [Exil  wilh  Servia] 

NuMiTORius.     Farewell,  Virginia. 
Claudius.     Master,  will  you  teil  mo 
The  name  of  that  young  maiden? 

NuMiTORius.     She  is  ealled 
Virginia,  daughter  of  Virginius ; 
A  Roman  Citizen,  and  a  centurion 
In  the  army. 

Claudius.     Thank  you ;   she  is  very 
like 
The  daughter  of  a  f  riend  of  mine.     Fare- 
well. 
NuMiTORius.     Farewell  I  [Exil] 

Appius.     I  burn,  my  ('laudiusl  brain 
and  heart  —  There' s  not 
A  fibre  in  my  body  but's  on  fire  I 
With  what  a  gait  she  moves !     Such  was 

not  Hebe, 
Or  Jupiter  had  sooner  lost  his  heaven, 
Than  changed  his  cup-bearer  —  a  step 

like  that 
The  rapture  glowing  clouds  might  well 

bear  up, 
And  never  take  f or  human !    Find  me, 

Claudius, 
Some  way  to  compass  the  possession  of 
her. 
Claudius.        'Tis      difficult.  —  Her 
father' s  of  repute ; 
The  highest  of  his  class. 

Appius.     I  guessed  it  I     Friends 
Are  ever  friends,  except  when  friends  aro 
needod. 
Claudius.    Nay,  Appius !  — 
Appius.     If  thou  can'st  not  give  me 
hope, 
Be  dumb  I 

Claudius.    A  female  agont  may  be 
used 
With  some  success. 
Appius.     How?    How? 
Claudius.     To  tamper  with 
That  woman  that  attends  her. 
Appius.     Set  about  it. 
Claudius.    Could    she   but   be  in- 
duo'd  tö  help  you  to 


A  Single  meeting  with  her. 

Appius.     Claudius !     Claudius ! 
Effect  but  that ! 
Claudius.     I'll  instantly  about  it. 
Appius.     Spare  not  my  gold  —  nor 
stop  at  promises. 
I  will  fulfil  them  fast  as  thou  oan'st 

make  them. 
To  purchase  such  a  draught  of  extacy 
I'd  drain  a  kingdom !  —  Set  about  it, 

Claudius ! 
Awayl    I  will  not  eat,  nor  drink,  nor 

sleep, 
Until  I  hear  from  thee  I 
Claudius.     Depend  upon  me! 
Appius.     I  do,  my  Claudius,  te  my 
life  —  my  lifel 

[Exeunt  seoeraüy] 

END   OF   THE    BECOND   ACT 


ACT  III 

ScBNB  First.  —  Appius'b  Howe, 
[Enter  Appius] 

Appius.     It  is  not  love,  if  what  Fve 

feit  before 
And  caird  by  such  a  name,  be  love—» 

thing 
That  took  its  tum  —  that  I  oould  «Lte^ 

tain, 
Put  ofif,  or  humour  —  'tia  some  other 

thing ; 
Or,  if  the  same,  why  in  some  other 

State  — 
Or  I  am  not  the  same  —  or  it  hftth 

found 
Some  other  part  of  sensibüity 
More  quick,  whereon  to  try  its  power, 

and  there 
Expends  it  all!    Now,  Claudius,  your 

suocess? 

[Enter  Claudius] 

Claudius.    Nothing  would  do,  y^ 
nothing  left  undone ! 
She  was  not  to  be  purchas'd. 
Appius.     Did  she  g^iess  — 
Claudius.     She  oould  not. 
So  guarded  was  my  agent;    who  öe* 

scrib'd  you 
A  man  of  power,  of  noble  family, 
And  regal  f  ortune  —  one  that  aslrd  boI 

what 
His  pleasures  oost  —  no  fortlier  BH* 
disclosure. 
Appius.    And  did  it  twthfag 
her,  Claudius? 
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Claudius.     Nothing. 
The  more  my  agent  urg*d,  the  more  the 

shrunk 
And  wither'd  hag  grew  callous ;  f urther 

press'd, 
And  with  more  urgent  importuning,  ire 
And  scom,  in  imprecations  and  invec- 

tives 
Vented  upon  the  monster  (as  she  call'd 

him) 
That  would  pollute  her  ehild,  compell'd 

my  advocate 
To  drop  the  suit  she  saw  was  hopeless. 

Appius.     Now 
Had  I  a  friend  indeed ! 

Claudius.     Has  Appius  need 
To  search  f or  such  a  fnend,  and  Claudius 

by  him? 
Appius.     Friends  ever  are  provision- 

ally  friends  — 
Friends   for   so   far  —  Friends   just   to 

such  a  point, 
And  then  **iarewell!"  friends  with  an 

understanding  — 
As  should  the  road  be  pretty  saf e  —  the 

sea 
Not  over-rough,  and  so  on  —  friends  of 

ifs 
And  huts  —  no  friends !  —  Oh,  coidd  I 

find  the  man 
Would    be    a    simple,    thorough-going 

friend ! 
Claudius.     I  thought  you  had  one, 

Appius. 
Appius.     So  thought  Appius, 
Till    Appius   thought   upon   a   test   of 

friendship. 
He  fears  he  would  not  give  unto  himself , 
Could  he  be  Appius*  friend. 

Claudius'.     Then  Appius  has 
A  truer  friend  than  Appius  is  to  Appius. 
I'll  give  that  test ! 

Appius.     What!    you'd   remove   her 

father 

And  that  Icilius  whom  you  told  me  of  ? 

Claudius.     Count  it  as  done. 

Appius.     My  Claudius,  is  it  true? 

Can  I  believe  it  ?  art  thou  such  a  friend, 

That,  when  I  look'd  for  thee  to  stop  and 

leave  me, 
I  find  thee  keeping  with  me,  step  by 

st^p ; 
And  even  in  thy  loving  eagemess 
Outstridin^  me?     I  do  not  want  thee, 

Claudius, 
To   soll   thy  hand  with  their  plebeian 

blood. 
Claudius.    What     would'st     thou, 

then? 
Appius.     I    was    left    guardian    to 

thee  — 


Claudius.     Thou  wast. 
Appius.     Amongst  the  various  prop- 
erty 
Thy    father    left,    were    many    female 
slaves. 
Claudius.     Well  ? 

Appius.     It  were  easy  for  thee,  (were 
it  not?) 
To  forge  a  tale  that  one  of  them  con- 

fess*d 
She  had  sold  a  female  Infant  (and  of 

course 
Thy  slave)   unto  Virginius*  wife,  who 

pass*d  it 
Upon  Virgjnius  as  his  daught^er,  which 
Supposititious  offspring  is  this  same 
Virginia? 

Claudius.     I  conceive  you. 
Appius.     To  induce 
The  woman  to  confirm  your  tale,  would 

ask 
But  small  persuasion.     Is  it  done? 

Claudius.     This  hour. 
I  know  the  school,  my  Appius,  where 

Virginia 
Pursues  her  studies ;   thither  1*11  repair 
And  seize  her  as  my  slave  at  once.     Do 

thou 
Repair  to  thy  tribunal,  whither,  should 
Her  friends  molest  me  in  the  attempt, 

1*11  bring  hqr, 
And  plead  my  cause  before  thee. 
Appius.     Claudius !     Claudius  I 
How  shall  I  pay  thee?     Oh,  thou  noble 

friend ! 
Power,  fortune,  life,  whate'er  belongs  to 

Appius, 
Reckon   as   thinel     Away,    away,    my 
Claudius !  [Exeunt  severally] 


ScENE  Second.  —  A  Street  in  Rome, 

[Enter  Lucius,  meeting  Titus,  Sebvius, 
and  Cneius] 

Lucius.  Well,  Masters,  any  news  of 
Sioinius  Dentatus  from  the  camp,  how 
he  was  received  by  the  Decemvirs? 

Titus.  He  was  received  well  by  the 
Decemvirs. 

Cneius.  It  wasn*t  then  for  the  love 
they  bear  him. 

Titus.  But  they  expect  he*ll  help 
them  to  retum  the  cuffs  •  they  have 
gotten  from  the  enemy. 

Servius.  Do  you  wish  for  a  vic- 
tonr? 

Lucius.  Yes,  if  Dentatus  wins  it. 
*Ti8  to  our  credit,  Masters  —  He*s  one 

of  US. 
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Sbrvius.  And  is  not  Spurius  Oppius 
one  of  US? 

Lucius.  He  is;  but  he  is  in  league 
with  the  Patricians  —  "that  is,  the 
patrician  Decemvirs."  He  is  but  half 
a  Plebeian,  and  that  is  the  worse  half. 
—  **  The  better  half  he  threw  away  when 
he  beoame  half  a  Patrician."  I  never 
lik'd  your  half-and-half  eentry;  thev 
eenerally  combine  the  bad  of  both 
Kinds,  without  the  good  of  either. 

Sebvius.  Well,  we  shall  have  news 
presently.  Icilius,  our  late  tribune,  has 
lust  amved  with  despatches  from  the 
camp.  I  met  Mm  passing  through  the 
Forum,  and  asked  him  what  news  he 
brought?  He  answered,  none;  but 
added,  we  might  look  for  news  of 
another  kind  than  what  we  had  been 
lately  aooustomed  to  hear. 

[A  shriek  vHthout] 

Cnbius.    What*s  that? 

TiTUs.  Look  yonder,  Masters  I 
See! 

Sbrvius.  *Tis  Appius*s  elient,  drag- 
ging  a  young  woman  along  with  him. 

TiTus.  LBt  US  stand  by  each  other, 
Masters,  and  prevent  him. 

[Enter  Claudius,   dragging  along  Vir- 
ginia, followed  hy  Servia,  and  othera] 

Servia.     Help!  help!  helpl 
Lucius.     Let  go  your  hold  I 
Claudius.     Stand  by  I 
She  is  my  slave ! 

Servia.     His     slave!    Help!     helpl 
His  slave?  — 
He  looks  more  like  a  slave  than  she! 

Good  Masters! 
Protect  the  daughter  of  Virgfinius  I 
Lucius.     Release  the  maid. 
TiTus.     Forbear  this  violence. 
Claudius.     I  call  for  the  assistance 
of  the  laws ; 
She  is  my  slave. 

Servia.     She  is  my  daughter,  Mas- 
ters, 
My  f oster-daughter ;    and  her  mother 

was 
A  free-born  woman  —  and  her  father  is 
A  Citizen,  a  Roman  —  good  Virrinius, 
As  I  Said  before  —  Virginius,  the  Cen- 

turion, 
Whom  all  of  you  must  know.  —  Help ! 

help!  I  say, 
You  see  she  cannot  speak  to  help  herseif ; 
Speak  for  her,  Masters  —  help  her,  if 
you*re  men ! 
TiTus.     Let  go  your  hold. 
Claudius.    Öbstruot    me    at    your 
peril. 


Lucius.    We*ll  make  you,  if  you  will 

not. 
Claudius.     Let  me  pass. 
Sbrvius.     Let   go   your   hold,   once 

more. 
Claudius.     Good       Masters!       pa- 
tience !  — 
Hear  me,  I  say  —  She  is  my  slave  —  I 

wish  not 
To  use  this  violence,  my  friends;   but 

may  not 
A  master  seize  upon  his  slave?  —  Make 

way, 
Or  such  of  vou  as  are  dissatisfied, 
Repair  with  me  to  the  Deoemvir.  — 

Come, 
I  only  want  my  right. 
TiTus.     Come  on,  thenl 
Sbrvius.     Ay, 
To  the  Decemvir ! 

Sbrvia.  Run,  run  for  Numitorius  — 
alarm  our  neighbours !  —  Call  out 
Icilius's  friends !  —  I  shall  go  mad ! 
Help!  help!  help!  [Exeuni] 

Scene  Third.  —  The  Forum, 
[Enter  Appius,  preceded  hy  Lictors] 

Appius.     Will  he  succeed  ?  —  Will  he 

attempt  it  ?  —  Will  he 
Go  through  with  it  ?  —  [Looks  out]    No 

sign  —  I  almost  wish 
He  had  not  undertaken  it ;  yet  wish 
More  than  I  wish  for  life,  he  may  ac- 

oomplish 
What    he    has    undertaken.     Oh!    the 

pause 
That  precedes  action !     It  is  vacancy 
That    o'erweighs    action*s'  substanoe. 

What  I  fear 
Is,  that  his  courage  can't  withstand  her 

tears; 
That  will  be  sure  to  try  and  suocour 

her. 
Pointing,  as  'twere,  to  every  charm,  and 

pleading 
With  melting  eloquence.     I  hear  a  sound 
As  of  approaohing  olamour  —  and  the 

rush 
Of  distant  feet  —  He  comes!    I  must 

prepare 
For  his  reception. 

[Aacenda  the  Tribunal] 

[Claudius  entera^  aüll  holding  Vir- 
ginia, followed  hy  Sbrvia,  Woubn, 
and  Citizens] 

Claudius.     Do  not  press  upon  me; 
Here's  the  Deoemvir  —  he  wül  satisfy 
you, 
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Whether  a  master  has  a  right  or  not 
To  seize  his  slave  when  he  finds  her. 

Servia.     She  is  no  slave 
Of    thinel     She    never   was    a    slave! 

Thou  slave  I 
To    call    her    by    that    name  —  Ay ! 

threaten  me! 
She  is  a  free-bom  maid,  and  not  a  slave, 
Or  never  was  a  free-bom  maid  in  Rome ! 
Oh !  you  shall  dearly  answer  f or  it  I 

Appius.     Peace  I 
What  quarreFs  this?     Speak,  those  who 
are  aggriev'd. 

[Enter  Numitorius] 

NuMiTORius.     Where     is     Virginia? 

Wherefore  do  you  hold 
That  maiden's  hand? 
Claudius.     Who  asks  the  question? 
Numitorius.     II    Her  uncle  Numi- 
torius ! 
Claudius.     Numitorius,    you    think 

yourself  her  uncle  — ^  Numitorius, 
No  blood  of  yours  flows  in  her  veins,  to 

give  you 
The  title  you  would  claim.     Most  noble 

Appius ! 
If  you  Sit  here  for  justice  —  as  I  think 
You  do,  attend  not  to  the  clamour  of 
This  man,  who  calls  himself  this  damsel's 

uncle. 
She  is  my  property  —  was  born  beneath 
My  f ather  8  roof ,  whose  slave  her  mother 

was, 
Who  (as  I  can  establish  past  dispute) 
Sold  her  an  Infant  to  Virginius*  wife, 
Who  never  had  a  child,  and  hea^'ily 
Revolv'd  her  barrenness.     My  slave  I 

have  found 
And  seiz'd  —  as  who  that  finds  his  own 

(no  matter 
How  long  so  ever  miss*d)  should  fear  to 

takeit? 
If  they  oppose  my  claim,  they  may  pro- 

duoe 
Their    oounter-proofs,    and    bring    the 

cause  to  tnal ! 
But  tiU  they  prove  mine  own  is  not  mine 

own  — 
(An  undertaking  somewhat  perilous) 
Mine  own  I  shall  retain  —  yet  giving 

them, 
Should  they  demand  it,  what  security 
They  please,  for  re-producing  her. 

Appius.     Why,  that 
Would  be  but  reasonable. 

Numitorius.     Reasonable ! 
Claudius  I  — 

[Wiik  muck  vehemence  —  recoUects 
himaelj] 


He's  but  a  mask  upon  the  face 

Of   some   more   i)owerful   contriver.  — 

[Aside]     Appius, 
My  niece's  f ather  is  from  Rome,  thou 

know'st, 
Serving  his  country.     Is  it  not  unjust, 
In  the  absence  of  a  Citizen,  to  suffer 
His  right  to  his  own  child  to  be  dis- 

puted? 
Grant  us  a  day  to  fetch  Virginius, 
That  he  himself  may  answer  this  most 

foul 
And    novel    suit  —  Meanwhile    to    me 

belongs 
The  custody  of  the  maid  —  her  uncle's 

house 
Can  better  answer  for  her  honour  than 
The  house  of  Claudius.     'Tis  the  law  of 

Rome, 
Bef ore  a  final  sentence,  the  def endant 
In  his  possession  is  not  to  sustain 
Disturbance  from  the  plaintiff. 
TiTus.     A  just  law. 
Servius.     And  a  most  reasonable  de- 
mand. 
All  the  Citizens.     Ay !     Ay !     Ay ! 
Appius.     Silence,  you  Citizens;    will 

you  restrain 
Your  tongpes,  and  give  your  magistrate 

permission 
To    speak  ?     The   law    is    just  —  most 

reasonable  — 
l  fram'd  that  law  myself  —  I  will  protect 
That  law ! 

"TiTus.     Most  noble  Appius ! 
*'  Servius.     A  most  just  decree ! 
"All  THE  Citizens.     Ay!     Ay! 
"Appius.     Will  you  be  silent?     Will 

you  please  to  wait 
"For  my  decree,  you  most  untractable 
"And  boisterous  Citizens!     I  do  repeat 

it," 
I  framed  that  law  myself,  and  will  pro- 
tect it. 
But    are    you,    Numitorius,    here    de- 

f  endant  ? 
That  title,  none  but  the  reputed  f ather 
Of  the  young  woman  has  a  right  to  — 

How 
Can  I  commit  to  thee  what  may  appear 
The  plaintiff' s  property ;  and,  if  not  his, 
Still  is  not  thine?     I'fl  give  thee  tili  to- 

morrow 
Ere  I  pass  a  final  judgment  —  But  the 

girl 
Romains  with  Claudius,  who  shall  bind 

himself 
In  such  security  as  you  require, 
To  re-produoe  her  at  the  claim  of  him 
Who  caUs  her  daughter.     This  is  my 

decree. 
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NuMiTORius.     A      foul       decree.  — 

Shame!  shame! 
Servius.     Aye,  a  most  foul  decree. 
Cneius.     A  villainous  decree. 
Servius.     Most  villainous. 
Servia.     öood  Citizens,  what  do  you 
with  OUT  weapK)ns, 
When  you  should  use  your  own  ?     Your 

hands !  —  your  hands  I  — 
He  shall  not  take  her  from  us. 
öather  round  her, 

And  if  he  touch  her,  be  it  to  his  oost ; 
And  if  ye  see  him  touch  her,  never  more 
Expect  from  us  your  titles  —  never  more 
Be  husbands,  brothers,  lovers,  at  our 

mouths, 
Or  any  thing  that  doth  imply  the  name 
Of   men  —  except   such   men   as   men 
should  blush  for. 
Appius.     Command  your  wives  and 
dau^hters,  Citizens, 
They  quit  the  Forum. 

Servia.     They  shall  not  command  us, 
That  care  not  to  protect  us. 

Appius.     Take  the  girl, 
If  she  is  yours. 
Claudius.     Stand  by. 
Virginia.     Oh,  help  me  I  help  me ! 

[Enter  Icilius] 

IciLius.     Virginia's  voice !    Virginia ! 

[Rushes  to  her] 
Virginia.     Oh,  Icilius! 

[Falls  fainting  in  his  arms] 
Icilius.     Take  her,  gooa  Nunütorius. 
Appius.     You  had  better 
Withdraw,  Icilius ;   the  affair  is  judged. 
Claudius.     I  claim  my  slave. 
Icilius.     Stand   back,    thou   double 
slave ! 
Touch  her,  and  I  will  tear  thee,  limb 

from  limb, 
Before  thy  master's  face.  —  She  is  my 

wife, 
My  life,  my  heart,  my  heart*s  blood.  — 

Touch  her 
With  but  a  look  — 

Appius.     My  Lictors,  there,  advance ! 
See   that   Icilius   quits   the   Forum.  — 

Claudius, 
Secure  your  slave. 

Icilius.     Lictors,  a  moment  pause, 
For  your  own  sakes.     Do  not  mistake 

these  arms ; 
Think  not  the  strength  of  any  common 

man 
Is  that  they  f  eel.     They  serve  a  charm^d 

frame, 
The  which  a  power  pervades,  that  ten 

times  trebles 
The  natural  energy  of  each  Single  nerve, 


To  sweep  you  down  as  reeds. 
Appius.  Obey  my  Orders  I 
Icilius.     Appius!  before  I  quit  the 

Forum,  let  me 
Address  a  word  to  you. 
Appius.     Be  brief ,  then ! 
Icilius.     Is*t  not  enough  you  have 

depriv'd  us,  Appius, 
Of  the  two  strengest  bulwarks  to  our 

hberties, 
Our  tribunes,  and  our  privilege  of  appeal 
To  the  assembly  of  tne  people?     Can- 

not 
The  honour  of  the  Roman  maids  be 

saf  e  ? 
Thou  know'st  this  virgin  is  betroth*d  to 

me, 
Wife  of  my  hope  —  Thou  shalt  not  cross 

my  hope. 
And    I    retain    my   life  —  attempt    it 

not !  — 
I  stand  among  my  fellow-citizens, 
His  fellow-soldiers  hem  Virginius  round, 
Both  men  and  gods  are  on  our  side ;  but 

grant 
I  stood  alone,  with  nought  but  virtuous 

love 
To  hearten  me  —  alone  would  I  defeat 
The  execution  of  thv  infamous 
Decree!     I'll  quit  the  Forum  now,  but 

not 
Alone  — '  my  love !  —  my  wife !  my  free- 

born  maid  — 
The  virgin  Standard  of  my  pride  and 

maäiood, 
**0f  peerless  motte  I  —  rieh,  and  fresh, 

and  shining, 
**And     of     device     most     rare     and 

glorious"  — 
I'll  bear  off  safe  with  me  —  unstain*d  — 

untouch'd  I 
Appius.     Your      duty,      Lictors  1  — 

Claudius,  look  to  your  right. 
Icilius.     True  Citizens ! 
TiTus.     Down  with  the  traitorl 
Servius.     Down     with     him  —  slay 

him! 

[The  Lictors  and  Claudius  are 
driven  hack;  Claudius  takes 
rejuge  at  Appius' s  feet,  who  hos 
descendedt  and  throws  up  his 
arms  as  a  signal  to  hoth  parties 
to  desisi  —  whereupon  the  peopU 
retire  a  Utile] 

Appius.  So,  friendsl  we  thank  you 
that  you  don't  deprive  us 

Of  every  thing ;  but  leave  your  macl»- 
trates, 

At  least  their  i>6rsons,  saored  —  tiifltr 
decrees, 
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It  seems,  you  value  as  you  value  straws, 
And     in    like    manner    break    them. 

Wherefore  stop, 
Wher    you   have   gone   so   far?     You 

might,  methinkSt 
As  well  have  kill'd  my  dient  at  my  feet, 
As  threaten  him  witn  death  before  my 

face! 
Rise,     Claudius!     I    perceive     loilius' 

aim;  — 
He  labours  to  restore  the  tribuneshipi 
By  means  of  a  sedition.     We*ll  not  give 

him 
The  least  pretence  of  quarrel.     We  shall 

wait 
Virginius' s  arrival  tili  to-morrow. 
His  friends  take  care  to  notice  him  — 

The  camp*8 
But  four  hours*  joumey  from  the  city. 

TiU 
To-morrow,  then,  let  me  prevail  with 

you 
To  yield  up  something  of  your  right,  and 

let 
The  girl  remain  at  liberty. 

Claudius.     If  they 
Produce  security  for  her  appearance, 
I  am  content. 
TiTus.     I'U  be  your  security. 
Servius.    And  I. 
Citizens.     We'll  all  be  your  security. 

[They  hold  up  their  hands] 

IciLius.    My  friends, 
And  fellow-citizens,  I  thank  you ;  but 
Reserve  your  Idndness  for  to-morrow, 

friends, 
If   Claudius   still   persist  —  To-day,    I 

hope. 
He  will  remain  content  with  my  security, 
And  that  of  Nimiitorius,  for  the  maid's 
Appearance. 
Appius.     See  she  do  appear !  —  and 

come 
Prepar'd  to  pay  the  laws  more  reverenoe, 
As  I  shall  surely  see  that  they  receive 

it. 

[Exeunt  Appius,   Claudius,  and 

LiCTORS] 

IciLius.     Look    up!     look    up!  my 
sweet  Virginia, 
Look  up !  look  up !  you  will  see  none  but 

friends. 
Oh,  that  such  eyes  should  e*er  meet  other 
prospects ! 
Virginia.     Icihus!    Uncle!  lead  me 
home !     Icilius, 
You  did  not  think  to  take  a  slave  to 
wife!  — 
Icilius.     I  thoug:ht,  and  think  to  wed 
a  free-bom  maid ; 


And   thou,    and   thou   alone,    art   she, 

Virginia ! 
Virginia.     I  feel  as  I  were  so  —  I  do 

not  think 
I    am    his    slave!     Virginius    not    my 

f  ather ! 
Virginius,    my    dear    father,    not    my 

f  ather ! 
It  cannot  be;   my  life  must  come  from 

him; 
For,  make  him  not  my  father,  it  will 

go 
From  me.  —  I  could  not  live,  an  he  were 

not 
My  father. 

Icilius.     Dear    Virginia,    calm    thy 

thoughts  — 
But  who  shall  warn  Virginius? 

NuMiTORius.     I*ve  ta'en  care 
Of  that ;  no  sooner  heard  I  of  this  claim, 
Than  I  despatch'd  thy  brother  Lucius, 
Together  with  my  son,   to  bring  Vir- 
ginius, 
With  all  the  speed   they  could;    and 

caution'd  them 
(As    he    is    something    over    quick    of 

temper, 
And  might  snatch  justice,  rather  than 

sue  for  it,) 
To  evade  communication  of  the  cause. 
And  merely  say  his  presence  was  re- 

quired, 
Till    we    should    have    him    with    us. 

Come,  Virginia; 
Thy  uncle* s  house  shall  guard  thee,  tili 

thou  find' st 
Within  thy  father* s  arms  a  citadel, 
Whence  Claudius  cannot  take  thee. 

Icilius.     He  shall  take 
A  thousand  lives  first. 

TiTus.     Ay,  ten  thousand  lives. 
Icilius.     Hear    you,    Virginia!     Do 

you  hear  your  friends? 
Virginia.     Let  him  take  my  life  first, 

I  am  content 
To  be  his  slave  then  —  if  I  am  his  slave. 
Icilius.     Thou      art     ä      free-bom 

Roman  maid,  Virginia; 
All  Rome  doth  know  thee  so,  Virginia  — 
All  Rome  will  see  thee  so. 
Citizens.     We  will !  we  will ! 
Icilius.     You'll    meet    us    here    to- 
morrow  ?   ^ 
Citizens.     All!  all! 
Icilius.     Cease  not  to  clamour  'gainst 

this  outrage.     Teil  it 
In  every  comer  of  the  city ;  and 
Let  no  man  call  himself  a  son  of  Rome, 
Wlio  Stands  aloof  when  tyranny  assails 
Her  faireat  daughter.     Come,  Virginia, 
'Tis  not  a  private,  but  a  common  wrong ; 
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'Tis  every  father's,  lover's,  freeman's 

cause ; 
To-morrow !  fellow  Citizens,  to-morrow ! 
Citizens.     To-morrow  I 

[Exeunt  severally] 


ScENE  FouRTH.  —  Thc  Camp, 
[Enter  S.  Oppius  and  Q.  F.  Vibulanus] 

Oppius.     Has  he  set  out? 
Vibulanus.     He  has,  my  Oppius, 
And  never  to  retum!     His  guard's  in- 

structed 
To  take  good  care  of  him.     There's  not  a 

man 
But's  ten  times  sold  to  us,  and  of  our 

wishes 
Fully  possess'd.     Dentatus  will  no  more 
Obstruct  US  in  our  plans.     He  did  not 

like 
The  Site  of  our  encampment.     He  will 

find 
At  least  the  air  of  it  was  wholesome. 

Oppius.     What 
Report   are   they   instruoted   to   bring 

back? 
Vibulanus.     They  feil  into  an  am- 

bush.  —  He  was  slain. 
Oppius.     But  should  the  truth,  by 

any  means,  come  out. 
Vibulanus.     Imprison     them,     and 

secretly  despatch  them, 
Or   ope   the    dungeon    doors,   and   let 

them  'scape. 
Oppius.     I  should  prefer  the  latter 

method. 
Vibulanus.     Well, 
That  be  our  choice.     But  when  it  is 

determined 
To  spill  blood  otherwise  than  as  it  may 
Be  spill* d,  to  hesitate  about  some  drops 
Is  weakness,  may  be  fatal.  —  Come,  my 

friend, 
Let  US  be  seen  about  the  camp,  and 

ready, 
With  most  admiring  ear,  to  catch  the 

tidings. 
Will  be  the  wonder  of  all  ears  but  ours. 
Here's  one  anticipates  us ! 

[Enter  Marcus] 

Well,  your  news? 

Marcus.  Dentatus  is  no  more!  but 
he  has  dearly  sold  his  life.  The  matter 
has  been  reported  as  you  directed.  By 
f ew  it  is  received  with  credenoe  —  by 
many  with  doubt;  while  some  bold 
spirits  stop  not  at  muttering,  but 
loudly  speak  suspioion  of  foul  p&y.    A 


Sarty  that  we  met,  a  mile  beyond  the 
nes,  no  sooner  heard  our  story,  than 
they  set  off  to  bring  the  body  to  the 
camp.     Others    have    followöd    them. 
Fabius,  we  have  your  gage  for  safety. 
Vibulanus.     You  Imve.  —  Come,  let 
US  shöw  ourselves.  —  Guilt  hides. 
And  we  must  wear  the  port  of  innooence, 
That  more  than  half  way  meets  accusal. 
—  Come.  [Exeunt\ 


ScBNB  FiPTH.  —  A  MouYvtainous  Pa^s. 
—  The  body  of  Dentatus  diacovered 
on  a  hier. — Saldier  8  mourning  over  iL 
Trumpets] 

[Enter  Virginius  and  Soldiers] 

ViRGiNius.     Where     is      Dentatus? 

Where  is  the  gallant  soldier? 
Ah,    Comrade!    Comrade!    wärmt   yet 

warm!     So  lately 
Gone,  when   I  would  have  given   the 

World,  only 
To  say  farewell  to  thee,  or  even  get 
A  parting    lookl     O    gallant,    gallant 

soldier, 
The  god  of  war  might  sure  have  spar'd 

a  head 
Grown  grey  in  serving  him  1     My  brave 

old  comrade ! 
The  f ather  of  the  field  r     Thy  silver  locks 
Other   anointing   should   receive,    than 

what 
Their  masters*  blood  could  furnish ! 
Ist  Soldier.     There  has  been  treach- 

ery  here ! 
Virginius.  What! 
Ist  Soldier.  The  slain  are  all  our  own. 
None  of  the  bodies  are  stripp'd  —  These 
are  all  Romans.  There  is  not  the  slight- 
est  trace  of  an  enemy's  retreat  —  And 
now  I  remember,  they  made  a  sudden 
halt  when  we  came  in  sight  of  them  at 
the  foot  of  the  mouotain.  —  Mark'd 
you  not,  too,  with  what  confused  haste 
they  told  their  story,  directed  ua,  and 
hurried  on  to  the  camp? 

Virginius.     Revenge!     The  Deoem- 

virs !     Aye,  the  Decemvirs  I 
For  every  drop  of  blood  thou  shalt  have 

ten, 
Dentatus ! 

Lucius.     What,    hoal        Virginius! 

Virginius ! 
Virginius.     Here!  herel 

[Enter  Lucius] 

Lucius.    'Tis  well  you're  foundt  Vifr 
ginius! 
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ViRQiNius.    What  makes  you  from 

the  city  ?     Look ! 
My  Lucius,  what  a  sight  youVe  come  to 

witness. 
My     brave     old     oomrade!       Honest 

Sicinius ! 
"Sioinius  Deatatus,   that  true  son  of 

Rome, 
**0n    whose    white    locks    the    mother 

look*d  more  proudly 
"  Than  on  the  raven  ones  of  her  youngest 

and 
*'Most  hopeful  sons,  is  nothing  now  but 

this, 
"The    sign    and    token    of    himself!" 

Look,  oomrades, 
Here  are  the  foes  have  slain  him  I    Not 

a  trace 
Of  any  other  —  hot  a  body  stripp* d  — 
Our  father  has  been  murdered  —  We'll 

revenge  him 
Like  sons!     Take  up  the  bodyl     Bear 

it  to 
The   camp;    and   as  you   move  your 

solemn  march, 
Be  dumb  —  or  if  you  speak,  be  it  but  a 

word; 
And  be  that  word  —  Revenge  I 

[The  Soldiers  hear  off  the  hody.  — 
ViRQiNius,  following,  is  atopped 
hy  Lucius] 

Lucius.    Virginius ! 
ViRQiNius.     I    did    not   mind    thee, 
Lucius ! 
Uncommon  things  make  common  things 

forgot. 
Hast  thou  a  message  for  me,  Lucius? 

WeU! 
ril  stay  and  hear  it —  but  be  brief ;  my 

heart 
Follows  my  poor  Dentatus. 

Lucius.    You  are  wanted 
In  Rome. 
Virginius.     On  what  account? 
Lucius.     On  your  arrival 
You'U  leam. 
Virginius.     How!    is   it    something 
can't  be  told 
At  onoe?    Speak  out,  boy!    Ha!  your 

looks  are  loaded 
With  matter  —  Is*t  so  heavy  that  your 

tongue 
Cannot  unburden  them?    Your  brother 

left 
The  camp  on  duty  yesterday  —  hath 

ought 
Happen'd  to  him?    Did  he  arrive  in 

safety? 
Is  he  saf  e  ?    Is  he  well  ? 
Luciua.    He  is  both  safe  and  well. 


Virginius.     What       then?       What 
then?    Teil  me  the  matter,  Lucius. 
Lucius.     I  have  said 
It  shall  be  told  you. 

Virginius.     Shall  I     I  stay  not  for 
That  shall ;  unless  it  be  so  close  at  band, 
It  stop  me  not  a  moment.  —  *Tis  too  long 
A  Coming.     Fare  you  well,  my  Lucius. 

Lucius.     Stay, 
Virginius.  —  Hear  me,  then,  with  pa- 
tience. 
Virginius.    Well, 
I  am  patient. 

Lucius.     Your  Virginia  — 
Virginius.     Stop,  my  Lucius, 
I   am   cold   in   every   member  of  my 

f rame ! 
If  'tis  prophetic,  Lucius,  of  thy  news ; 
Give  me  such  token  as  her  tomb  would, 

Lucius  — 
1*11  bear  it  better.  —  Silence. 
Lucius.     You  are  still  — 
Virginius.     I   thank  thee,   Jupiter  I 

I  am  still  a  father ! 
Lucius.     You  are,  Virginius,  yet  — 
Virginius.     What,  is  she  sick? 
Lucius.    No. 

Virginius.     Neither  dead  nor  sick? 
All  well  ?    No  härm  ? 
Nothing  amiss?    Each  guarded  quarter 

safe, 
That  fear  may  lay  him  down  and  sleep 

and  yet 
This    sounding    the    alarm!     I    swear 

thou  teil' st 
A    Story    strangely.  —  Out    with*t !    I 

have  patience 
For  any  thing,  since  my  Virginia  lives, 
And  lives  in  health  I 

Lucius.     You  are  requir*d  in  Rome, 
To  answer  a  most  novel  suit. 
Virginius.     Whose  suit? 
Lucius.     The  suit  of  Caius  Claudius. 
Virginius.     Claudius  I 
Lucius.     Him  that*s  dient 
To  Appius  Claudius,  the  Decemvir. 

Virginius.     What ! 
That  pander !     Ha !     Virginia !  you  ap- 

pear 
To  couple  them.    What  makes  my  fair 

Virginia 
In    Company    with    Claudius?     Inno- 

cence 
Beside       lasciviousness  I      His       suiti 

What  suit?  — 
Answer    me    quickly !  —  Quickly !    lest 

suspense, 
Beyond  what  patience  oan  endure,  coero- 

ing, 
Drive  reason  from  his  seat ! 
Lucius.    He  has  olaim*d  Virginia. 
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ViRGiNius.     Claim'd   herl      Claim*d 

herl 
Oq  what  pretence  ? 

Lucius.     He  says  she  is  the  ohild 
Of  a  slave  of  his,  who  sold  her  to  thy 

wife. 
ViRGiNTius.     Oo  on,  you  See  I*m  calm. 
Lucius.     He  seiz'd  her  in 
The   school,    and   dragg'd   her   to   the 

Forum,  where 
Appius  was  giving  judgment. 

ViRGiNius.     Dragged  her  to 
The     Forum!     Well?  — I     told     you, 

Lucius, 
I  would  be  patient. 

Lucius.     Numitorius       there      con- 

fronted  himi 
ViRGiNius.     Did  he  not  strike  him 

dead? 
True,  true,  I  know  it  was  in  presence  of 
The  Decemvir  —  Oh !  had  I  confronted 

him! 
Well !  well !     The  issue  —  Well !  —  O'er- 

leap  all  eise, 
And  light  upon  the  issue !     Where  is  she  ? 
Lucius.     I  was  despatch'd  to  fetch 

thee,  ere  I  could  learn. 
ViRGiNius.     The  Claim  of  Claudius  — 

Appius* s  dient  —  Ha ! 
I  see  the  master  cloud  —  this  ragged  one, 
That  lowers  before,  moves  only  in  sub- 

servionce 
To  the  ascendant  of  the  other  —  Jove 
With  its  own  mischief,  break  it,  and 

disperse  it, 
And  that  be  all  the  ruin!     Patience! 

Prudence  I 
Nay,    prudence,    but    no    patience.  — 

Come!  a  slave, 
Dragg'd   through   the   streets   in   open 

(Tay !  my  child  ! 
My  daughter  I  my  fair  daughter,  in  the 

eyes 
Of  Rome  I    Oh !  I'll  be  patient.    Come  I 

The  essence 
Of  my  best  blood  in  the  free  common  ear 
Condemn'd  as  vile !     Oh !  I'll  be  patient. 

Come, 
Oh,  ihey  shall  wonder.  —  I  will  be  so 

patient !  [Ezeunt] 

END    DP    THE    THIRD    ACT 


ACT   IV 

ScENB  First.  —  Numitorius* s  House. 

[Virginia  discoveredt  supported  hy 
Servia] 

•   Virginia.     Is   he   not   yet   arriv'd? 
Will  he  not  come? 
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Servia.     He  surely  will. 
Virginia.     He     surely     will!     More 
surely 
He  had  arriv*d  already,  had  he  known 
How  he  is  wanted  —  **  They  have  missed 

him,  Servia  I 
**Don*t  teil  me,  but  I  know  they  have, 
or  surely 
We  had   not   now  been  looking  for 
him."     Where' s 
My  uncle  ? 

Servia.     Finding     you     had     fallen 
asleep 
After  such  watching,  he  went  forth  to 

hear 
If  there  were  any  tidings  of  Virginius. 
He's  here. 

[Enter   Numitorius.  -7  Virginia    looks 
at  him  inquisitively,  Jor  some  time] 

Virginia.     Not  come!  not  come!    I 
am  sure  of  it ! 
He  will  not  come!     Do  you  not  think 

he'll  come  ? 
Will  not  my  father  come?     What  think 

you,  uncle? 
Speak  to  me,  speak  —  Oh,  give  me  aoy 

words, 
Rather  than  what  looks  utter. 
Numitorius.     Be  compos'd ! 
I  hope  he'll  come ! 

Virginia.     A  little  while  ago 
You  were  sure  of  it  —  from  certainty  to 

hope 
Is  a  poor  Step ;   you  hope  he'll  come  — 

One  hope, 
One   little    hope    to    face    a    thousand 

f  ears ! 
*'Do  you  not  know  he'll  come?     Oh, 

uncle,  wherefore 
*'Do  you  not  know  he'll  come?     Had  I 

been  you, 
**I  had  made  sure  of  it. 

"Numitorius.     All  has  been  done 
**That  could  be  done. 

Virginia.     "Poor   all    that   does   so 
little ! 
"One  would  imagine  little  needs  be  done 
"To  bring  a  father  to  the  sucoour  of 
"  His  child ! "     'Tis  near  tho  time ! 
Numitorius.     It  is  indeed ! 
Virginia.     Must  I  go  forth  with  you  ? 
Must  I  again 
Be  dragg'd  along  by  Claudius  as  his 

slave. 
And  none  again  to  succour  me  ?     loflins ! 
Icilius !     Does  your  true  betrothi^d  wife 
Call  on  you,  and  you  hear  not?    My 

Icilius ! 
Am  I  to  be  your  wife  or  Claudius'  alave? 
Where  —  where  are  you,  loiUus? 
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[Enter  Icilius] 

IciLius.     My  Virginia ! 
What's   to   be   done,    my   friend?    *tis 
almost  time. 

[To  NUMITORIUS] 

Virginia.     I  hear  what  you  are  say- 

ing  —  it  is  time  — 
Oh,  who  could  have  believed  it,  that 

Icilius 
Should  ever  say  *twas  time  to  yield  me 
to 
**  Another's  claim."  —  And  will  you  give 

me  up  ? 
Can  you  devise  no  means  to  keep  me 

from  him? 
Could  we  not  fly? 

[Icilius  looks  earnestly  at  Numi- 
TORius,  who  fixes  his  eyes  stead- 
fastly  on  the  ground;  Icilius 
droops  his  head] 

1  see !  —  Your  pledge 

Must  be  redeem*d,  although  it  oost  you 

your 
Virginia. 

ViRGiNius  [without],     Is  she  here? 

Virginia.     Ah ! 

[Shrieks  and  rushes  into  herfather^s 
armSt  who  enters  at  the  moment] 

ViRGiNius.     My  child  I  my  child ! 
Virginia.     I  am  1 1  feel  I  am !  I  know 

I  am! 
My  father!  my  dear  father!     **I  de- 

spair'd 
Of  seein^  you!"     You're  comel  and 

oome  in  time. 
And,  ohi  how  much  the  more  in  time, 

when  hope 
Had   given   you   up.     **0h!   welcome, 

welcome  foot, 
**  Whose  wishöd  step  is  heard  when  least 

expected!" 
ViRGiNius.     Brother!  Icilius!  thank 

you !  thank  you  —  All 
Has  been  communicated  to  me.     Ay ! 
And  would  they  take  thee  from  me? 

Let  them  try  it ! 
YouVe  ta'en  vour  measures  well  —  I 

scarce  could  pass 
Along,  so  was  I  check'd  by  loving  hands 
Ready  to  serve  me.     Hands  with  hearts 

in  them ! 
So  thou  art  Claudius'  slave?     And  if 

thou  art, 
I^m  surely  not  thy  father!    Bhster'd 

villainl 
You  have  wam*d  our  neighbours,  have 

you  not,  to  attend 
Ab  witnesaes  ?    To  be  sure  you  have.    A 

fool 
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To  ask  the  question!     Dragg*d  along 

the  streets,  too ! 
'Twas  very  kind  in  him  to  go  himself 
And  f  etch  thee  —  such  an  honour  should 

not  pass 
Without  acknowledgment.     I  shall  re- 
turn it 
Id  fuU !     In  fuU ! 
NuMiTORius.     Pray  you  be  prudent, 

brother. 
Virginia.     Dear  father,  be  advis*d  -^ 

Will  you  Dot,  father? 
ViRGiNius.     I  never  saw  you  look  so 
like  your  mother 
In  all  my  life ! 
Virginia.     You'll   be   advis'd,    dear 

father  ? 
Virgin IU8.     It   was    her   soul  —  her 
soul,  that  play'd  just  then 
About  the  features  of  her  child,  and  lit 

them 
Into  the  likeness  of  her  own.     When  first 
She  plac'd  thee  in  my  arms  —  I  recollect 

it 
As  a  thing  of  yesterday !  —  she  wish'd, 

she  Said, 
That  it  had  been  a  man.     I  answer'd 

her, 
It  was  the  mother  of  a  race  of  men. 
And  paid  her  for  thee  with  a  kiss.     Her 

bps 
Are    cold    now  —  could    they    but    be 

warm*d  again, 
How  they  would  clamour  for  thee ! 

Virginia.     My  dear  father, 
You  do  not  answer  me!    Will  you  not 
be  advis'd? 
ViRGiNius.     I  will  not  take  him  by 
the  throat  and  strangle  him ! 
But  I  could  do  it !  I  could  do  it !     Fear 

not: 
I  will  not  strike  while  any  head  I  love 
Is  in  the  way.     It  is  not  now  a  time 
To  teil  thee  —  but,  would'st  thou  be- 

lieve  it !  —  honest 
Sicinius  Dentatus  has  been  murder'd  by 
them. 
Icilius.     Murder*d ! 
NuMiTORius.     Dentatus  murder'd  I 
Virginia.     Oh !  how  much 
Have  we  to  fear. 

ViRGiNius.  We  have  the  less  to  fear. 
I  spread  the  news  at  every  step  —  A  fire 
Is   kindled,    that  will   blaze  at  but  a 

breath 
Into  the  fiercest  flame ! 

NuMiTORius.     'Tis  time.     Let's  haste 
To  the  Forum. 
ViRGiNius.    Let  the  Forum  wait  for 
usl 
Put  on  no  show  of  fear,  when  villainy 
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Wonld  wrestle  with  you!     It  can  keep 

its  feet 
Only  with  co wardst     I  shall  walk  along 
Slowly  and  calmly,  with  my  daughter 

thus 
In  my  hand :  though  with  another  kind 

of  gripe 
Than  tnat  which  Claudius  gave  her. 

Well,  I  say, 
1*11  walk  along  thus,  in  the  eyes  of  Romc. 
Go  you  before,  and  what  appeal  soe'er 
You    please,    make   you    to   rouse    up 

fnends.     For  me, 
I    shall    be    mute  —  my    eloquence    is 

here  — 
Her  tears  —  her  youth  —  her  innocence 

—  her  beauty. 
If  orators  like   these  can't  move  the 

heart, 
Tongrues  surely  may  be  dumb. 
IciLius.     A  thousand  hearts 
Have  spoke  already  in  her  cause ! 

ViRGiNius.     Come  on ! 
Fear  not!  it  is  your  father's  grasp  you 

feel. 
Oh,  he'U  be  strong  as  never  man  was, 

that 
Will   take   thee  from  it.     Come,   Vir- 
ginia; 
We  trust  OUT  cause  to  Rome  and  to  the 

gods !  [Exeunt] 

ScENE  Second.  —  The  Forum, 
[Enter  Appius  and  Lictors] 

Appius.     See    you    keep    back    the 

people!    Use  your  fasces 
With  firmer  hands,  or   hearts.     Your 

hands  are  firm 
Enough,  would  but  your  hearts  perform 

their  office. 
And  leave  your  hands  at  hberty,  not 

hang 
"Upon  them  with  unseemly  fears  and 

Glamours!" 
Look  to  it!     **Time!  hadst  thou  the 

theme  that  I  have 
**For  speed,   thou  would*st  not  move 

this  cripple's  galt: 
**But  there*s  no  urging  thee,  and  thou 

wast  ever 
DuU   fellow   traveller   to   young   Im- 

patience, 
Dragging  him  back  upon  the  road  he 

pants 
**To  run,  but  cannot  find  without  thee." 

[Enter  Marcus] 
WeU? 
Marcus.    News    has    arriv'd,    that 
speaks  as  if  Dentatus 
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Was  murder'd   by   the  order  of  your 

colleagues ! 
There's  not  a  face  I  meet  but  lowers  with 

it: 
The   streets   are   fill*d   with   thronging 

groups,  that,  as 
You  pass,  grow  silent,  and  look  sullen 

round  on  you, 
Then  fall  again  to  converse. 
Appius.     'Tis  ill  tim'd. 
Marcus.     What  say  you,  Appius? 
Appius.     Murder's  ill  tim'd,  I  say, 
Happen  when  'twill ;  but  now  is  most  ill 

tim'd, 
When  Rome  is  in  a  ferment,  on  account 
Of  Claudius,  and  this  girl  he  calls  his 

slave ; 
**  For  come  when  evil  will,  or  how  it  will, 
**All's  laid  to  our  account!"     Look  out 

and  see 
If  Claudius  be  approaching  yet. 

[Exit  Marcus] 
**My  wish, 
**Like  an  oflßcious  friend,  comes  out  of 

time 
*'  To  teil  me  of  success.     I  had  rather  far 
*'It   had   miscarried  —  they   run   high 

enough ; 
*'They  wanted  not  this  squall  on  squall 

to  raise  them 
*' Above  their  present  swell  —  the  waves 

run  high 
*' Enough,  through  which  we  steer:  — 

but  such  a  haven, 
"  If  won,  can  never  be  too  dearly  won ! " 
Marcus  [entering].     Claudius  is  here ! 

[Enter  Claudius] 

Appius.    Well,     Claudius,    are    the 
forces 
At  hand  ? 

Claudius.     They   are,    and    timely, 
too ;  the  people 
Are  in  unwonted  ferment. 
Appius.     I  have  heard 
Word  has  arriv'd  of  old  Dentatus*  death ; 
Which,  as  I  hear,  and  wonder  not  to  hear 

it, 
The  mutinous  Citizens  lay  to  our  ac- 
count. 
Claudius.     That's      bad      enough; 

yet  — 
Appius.     Ha!  what's  worse? 
Claudius.     'Tis  best 
At  once  to  speak  what  you  must  leam  at 

last, 
Yet  last  of  all  would  leam. 
Appius.     Virginius ! 
Claudius.     Yes  I 
He  has  arriv'd  in  Rome. 
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Marcus.     They  are  Coming,  Appius. 
Claudius.     Fly,  Marcus,  hurry  down 
the   foroesi     [Exil   Marcus]     Ap- 
pius, 
Be  not  o'erwhelm'd  I 

Appius.     There's  something  awes  me 
at 
The  thought  of  looking  on  her  f ather ! 

Claudius.     Look 
üpon  her,  my  Appius!     Fix  your  gaze 

upon 
The  treasures  of  her  beauty,  nor  avert  it 
Till  they  are  thine.     Haste !      Your  tri- 
bunal !     Haste  I 

[Appius  ascends  the  Tribunal 
Enter  Numitorius,  Icilius, 
Lucius,  Virginius  leading  his 
Daughter,  Servia,  and  Citi- 
zens. —  A  dead  silence  prevails] 

Virginius.     Does  no  one  speak?     I 

am  defendant  here. 
Is  silence  my  Opponent  ?     Fit  Opponent 
To  plead  a  cause  too  foul  for  speech! 

What  brow 
Shameless,    gives    front    to    this    most 

valiant  cause, 
That  tries  its  prowess  *gainst  the  honour 

of 
A  girl ;   yet  lacks  the  wit  to  know,  that 

they 
Who  cast  off  shame,  should  hkewise  cast 

off  fear  — 
**  And  on  the  verge  o'  the  combat  wants 

the  nerve 
**To  stammer  forth  the  signal?** 

Appius.     You  had  better, 
Virjginius,  wear  another  kind  of  carriage ; 
This  is  not  of  the  fashion  that  will  serve 
•  you. 
Virginius.     The     fashion,     Appius! 

Appius  Claudius,  teil  me 
The  fasnion  it  becomes  a  man  to  speak 

in, 
Whoae  property  in  his  own  child  —  the 

offspring 
Of  his  own  body,  near  to  him  as  is 
His    hand,    his    arm  —  yea,    nearer  — 

closer  far, 
Elnit  to  his  heart  —  I  say,  who  has  his 

property 
In  such  a  thing,  the  very  seif  of  himself , 
Disputed;    and   1*11  speak  so,   Appius 

Claudius ; 
I'U  speak  so  —  Pray  you,  tutor  me ! 

Appius.     Stand  forth, 
Claudius!     If   you   lay   claim   to   any 

interest 
In  the  question  now  before  us,  speak! 

If  not. 
Bring  on  some  other  cause. 


Claudius.     Most  noble  Appius  — 

Virginius.     And  are  you  the  man 

That  Claims  my  daughter  for  Ms  slave? 

—  Look  at  me. 
And  I  will  give  her  to  thee. 

Claudius.     She  is  mine,  then : 
Do  I  not  look  at  you? 

Virginius.     Your  eye  does,  truly, 
But  not  your  soul.  —  I  see  it  through 

your  eye, 
Shif ting  and  shrinking  —  turning  every 

way 
To  shun  me.     "You  surprise  me,  that 

your  eye, 
"So  long  the  bully  of  its  master,  knows 
not 
To  put  a  proper  face  upon  a  lie, 
But  gives  the  port  of  impudence  to 
falsehood, 
"When  it  would  pass  it  off  for  truth." 

Your  soul 
Dares  as  soon  show  its  face  to  me !  — 

Go  on, 
I  had  f orgot ;   the  fashion  of  my  speech 
May  not  please  Appius  Claudius. 

Claudius.     I  demand 
Protection  of  the  Decemvir ! 
Appius.     You  shall  have  it. 
Virginius.     Doubtless ! 
Appius.     Keep  back  the  people,  Lic- 
tors !     What's 
Your  plea?     You  say  the  girl's  your 

slave  —  Produce 
Your  proofs. 

Claudius.     My  proof  is  here,  which, 
if  they  can, 
Let  thera  confront.     The  mother  of  the 
girl  — 
[Virginius,  stepping  forward  to  speak, 

is  withheld  by  Numitorius] 
Numitorius.     Hold,  brother!     Hear 
them  out,  or  suffer  me 
To  speak. 
Virginius.     Man,  I  must  speak,  or 
eise  go  mad ! 
And  if  I  do  go  mad,  vhat  then  will  hold 

me 
From  speaking?     "Were*t  not  better, 

brother,  think  you, 
"To  speak  and  not  go  mad,  than  to  go 

mad, 
"And  then  to  speak?"     She  was  thy 

sister,  too ! 
Well,  well,  speak  thou.  —  I'll  try,  and 

if  I  can, 
Be  silent.  [Retires] 

Numitorius.     Will  she  swear  she  is 

her  child? 
Virginius  [starting  forward],     To  be 
sure  she  will  —  a  most  wise  question 
that! 
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Is  she  not  his  slave  ?     Will  bis  tongue  lie 

for  him  — 
Or  his  haad  steal  —  or  the  finger  of  his 

hand 
Beckon,  or  point,  or  shut,  or  open  for 

him? 
To  ask  him  if  she'll  swear  I  —  Will  she 

walk  or  run, 
Sing,  dance,  or  wag  her  head;    do  any 

thing 
That  is  most  easy  done  ?     She'll  as  soon 

swear ! 
What  mockery  it  is  to  have  one's  life 
In  jeopardy  by  such  a  bare-fac*d  trick ! 
Is  it  to  be  endur'd  ?     I  do  protest 
Against  her  oath ! 

Appius.     No  law  in  Rome,  Virginias, 
Seeonds  you.     If  she  swear  the  girl's  her 

child, 
The  evidence  is  good,  unless  confronted 
By  better  evidence.     Look  you  to  that, 
Virginius.     I   shall   take   the   woman's 
oath. 
Virginia.     Icilius ! 
IciLius.     Fear  not,  love ;  a  thousand 
oaths 
Will  answer  her. 

Appius.     [To  the  Slavb],    You  swear 

the  girl's  your  child, 

And  that  you  sold  her  to  Virginius'  wife, 

Who  pass'd  her  for  her  own  —  Is  that 

your  oath? 

Slave  [coming  round  to  the  front  of  the 

Tribunal].     It  is  my  oatn. 
Appius.     Your     answer     now,     Vir- 
ginius. 
Virginius.     Here  it  is  I 

[Brings  Virginia  forward] 

Is  this  the  daughter  of  a  slave  ?     I  know 
'Tis  not  with  men,  as  shrubs  and  trees, 

that  by 
The  shoot  you  know  the  rank  and  order 

of 
The  stem.     Yet.who  from  such  a  stem 

would  look 
For  such  a  shoot?     My  witnesses  are 

these  — 
The  relatives  and  friends  of  Numitoria, 
Who  saw  her,  ere  Virginia's  birth,  sus- 

tain 
The  bürden  which  a  mother  bears,  nor 

feels 
The  weight,  with  longing  for  the  sight 

of  it. 
Here  are  the  ears  that  listen'd  to  her 

sighs 
In  nature's  hour  of  labour,  which  sub- 

sides 
In  the  embraoe  of  joy  —  the  hands,  that 

when 


The  day  first  look'd  upon  the  infant's 

face. 
And   never   look'd   so   pleased,    help'd 

them  up  to  it. 
And  bless'd  her  for  a  blessing  —  Here, 

the  eyes 
That  saw  her  lying  at  the  generous 
And  sympathetic  lount,  that  at  her  cry 
Sent  forth  a  stream  of  liquid  living  pearl 
To  cherish  her  enamell'd  veins.     The  he 
Is  most  unfruitful,  then,  that  takes  the 

flower  — 
The    very    flower    our    bed    connubial 

grew  — 
To  prove  its  barrenness !     Speak  for  me, 

friends ; 
Have  I  not  spoke  the  truth  ? 

WoMEN  AND  Citizens.     You   have, 

Virginius. 
Appius.     Silencel  keep  silence  there. 

—  No  more  of  that ! 
You're  very  ready  for  a  tumult,  Citizens. 

[Troops  apvear  behind] 
Lictors,  make  way  to  let  tnese  troops 

advance ! 
We  have  had  a  taste  of  your  forbear- 

ance,  masters. 
And  wish  not  for  another. 

Virginius.     Troops  in  the  Forum ! 
Appius.     Virginius,  have  you  spoken? 
Virginius.     If  you  have  heard  me, 
I  have ;   if  not,  I'fi  speak  again. 

Appius.     You  need  not, 
Virginius ;   I  have  evidence  to  give, 
WMch,    should   you   speak  a   hundred 

times  again, 
Would  make  your  pleading  vain. 
•     Virginius.     Your  hand,  Virginia ! 
Stand  close  to  me.  [Aside] 

Appius.     My  conscience  will  not  let 

me 
Be  silent.     'Tis  notorious  to  you  all, 
That   Claudius'    father,    at   his   death, 

declar'd  me 
The  guardian  of  his  son  —  This  cheat 

has  long 
Been  known  to  me.     I  know  the  girl  is 

not 
Virginius'  daughter. 

Virginius.     Join  your  friends,  Icilius, 
And  leave  Virginia  to  my  care.     [A«t(i6l 

**  Appius.     The  justice 
"I  should  have  done  my  client,  xuire- 

quir'd, 
"Now  cited  by  him,  how  shall  I  re- 

fuse?" 
Virginius.     Don't      tremble,      girll 

don't  tremble.  [Aside] 

Appius.     Virginius, 
I  feel  for  you ;  but,  though  you  wäre  my 

father, 
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The    majesty    of    justice    shoiüd    be 

sacred  — 
Claudius  must  take  Virginia  home  with 

himi 
ViRGiNius.     And  if  he  must,  I  shoiild 

advise  him,  Appius, 
To  take  her  home  in  time,  before  his 

guardian 
Complete  the  violation,  which  his  eyes 
Abready  have  begun.     [Turning  to  Citi- 
zens]    Friends !  fellow  Citizens ! 
Look  not  on  Claudius  —  Look  on  your 

Decemvir ! 
He  is  the  master  claims  Virginia ! 
The  tongues  that  told  him  she  was  not 

my  child 
Are  these  —  the  costly  charms  he  cannot 

purchase, 
Except   by   making   her   the   slave   of 

Claudius, 
His  chent,  his  purveyor,  that  caters  for 
His    pleasures  —  markets    for    him  — 

picks,  and  scents, 
And  tastes,   that  he  may  banquet  — 

serves  him  up 
His    sensua]    feast,    and    is    not    now 

asham*d, 
In  the  open,  common  street,  before  your 

eyes  — 
Frighting    your    daughters'    and    your 

matrons*  cheeks 
With  blushes  they  ne'er  thought  to  meet 

—  to  help  him 
To  the  honour  of  a  Roman  maidl  my 

child! 
Who  now  clings  to  me,  as  you  see,  as  if 
This  second  Tarquin  had  already  coiFd 
His  arms  around  her.     Look  upon  her, 

Romans! 
Befriend  her!  succour  her!  see  her  not 

polluted 
Before  her  f  ather's  eyes ! — He  is  but  one ! 
Tear  her  from  Appius  and  his  Lictors, 

while 
She  is  unstain'd  —  Your  hands !  your 

hands !  your  hands ! 
Citizens.     They  are  yours,  Virginius. 
Appius.     Keep  the  people  back  — 
Support  my  Lictors,  soldiers !     Seize  the 

girl. 
And  drive  the  people  back. 
IciLius.     Down  with  the  slaves ! 

[The  people  make  a  show  of  resisU 
ance,  hut,  upon  the  advancing 
af  the  Soldiers,  retreaty  and  leave 
IciLius,  Virginius  and  his 
Daughterj  <S:c,,  in  the  hands  of 
Appius  and  his  party] 

Deserted!  —  Cowards!  Traitors!  "Let 
mefree 
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But  for  a  moment !     I  relied  on  you  ; 

Had  I  relied  upon  myself  alone 

I  had  kept  them  still  at  bay !     I  kneel 

to  you  — 
Let  me  but  loose  a  moment,  if  *tis  only 
To  rush  upon  your  swords  !'* 
Virginius.     Icilius,  peace! 
You  see  how  'tis,  we  are  deserted,  left 
Alone  by  our  friends,  surrounded  by  our 

enemies, 
Nerveless  and  helpless. 
Appius.     Awajr  with  him ! 
Icilius.     Virginia!       Tjrrant!      My 

Virginia ! 
Appius.     Away  with  him ! 

[Icilius  is  home  off] 
Separate  them,  Lictors ! 

Virginius.     Let  them  forbear  awhile, 
I  pray  you,  Appius ; 
It  is  not  very  easy.     Thougfh  her  arms 
Are  tender,  yet  the  hold  is  streng,  by 

which 
She  grasps  me,  Appius.     Forcing  them 

will  hurt  them, 
They'U  soon  unclasp  themselves.     Wait 

but  a  little  — 
You  know  youVe  sure  of  her ! 
Appius.     I  have  not  time 
To  idle  with  thee,  give  her  to  my  Lictors. 
Virginius.     Appius,     I     pray    you, 
wait !     If  she's  not 
My  child,  she  hath  been  like  a  child  to 

me 
For  fif  teen  years.     If  I  am -not  her  father 
I  have  been  like  a  father  to  her,  Appius, 
For  even  such  a  time.     **  They  that  nave 

üv'd 
**So  long  a  time  together,  in  so  near 
*'And  dear  society,  may  be  allow'd 
**A  little  time  for  parting."     Let  me 

take 
The  maid  aside,  I  pray  you,  and  confer 
A   moment   with   her  nurse;    perhaps 

she' 11  give  me 
Some  token,  will  unloose  a  tie,  so  twin'd 
And  knotted  round  my  heart,  that  if  you 

break  it 
My  heart  breaks  with  it. 

Appius.     Have  your  wish.     Be  brief  I 
Lictors,  look  to  them. 

Virginia.     Do  you  go  from  me ! 
Do  you  leave !     Father !     Father ! 

Virginius.     No,  my  child ; 
No,  my  Virginia  —  come  along  with  me. 
Virginia.     Will  you  not  leave  me? 
Will  you  take  me  with  you? 
Will  you   take  me  home  again?     Oh, 

bless  you,  bless  you ! 
My  father !  my  dear  father  I    Art  thou 

not 
My  father? 
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[ViRGiNius,    perfecthj    at    a    loss 
xohat    to    dOf    looks    anxiously 
around  the  Forum;  at  length  his 
eye  falls  on  a  butcher's  stallj  wiih 
a  knife  upon  ü] 
ViRGiNius.     This  way,   my  child-^ 
No,  no !  I  am  not  going 
To  leave  thee,  my  Virginia!     I'll  not 
leave  thee. 
Appius.     **Keep    back    the    people, 
soldiers!     Let  them  not 
**  Approach  Virginius !     Keep  the  people 
back!" 

[Virginius  secures  the  knife] 
Well,  have  you  done? 
Virginius.    Short  time  for  converse, 
Appius ; 
But  I  nave. 
Appius.     I  hope  you  are  satisfied. 
Virginius.     I  am  — 
I  am  —  that  she  is  my  daughter ! 
Appius.     Take  her,  Lictors ! 

[Virginia  shrieks  and  falls  half 

dead  upon  her  father's  Shoulder] 

Virginius.    Another  moment,   pray 

you.     Bear  with  me 

A     little  —  *Tis     my     last     embrace. 

'Twon't  try 
Your  patience  beyond  bearing,  if  you*re 

a  man! 
Lengthen  it  as  I  may,  I  cannot  make  it 
Long !     My  dear  child !     My  dear  Vir- 
ginia !  [Kissing  her] 
There  is  one'only  way  to  save  thine 

honour  — 
'Tis  this !  — 

[Stabs  her  and  draws  out  the  knife. 
IciLius  hreaks  from  the  soldiers 
that  held  htm,  and  catches  her] 
Lo !  Appius !  with  this  innocent  blood, 
I  do  devote  thee  to  th'  infernal  gods ! 
Make  way  there ! 

Appius.     Stop  him !     Seize  him ! 
Virginius.     If  they  dare 
To  tempt  the  desperate  weapon  that  is 

madden'd 
With   drinking   my   daughter's   blood, 

why,  let  them :   Thus 
It  rushes  in  amongst  them.     Way  there ! 
Way !      [Exit  through  the  Soldiers] 
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[Enter  Honorius  and  Valerius] 

*'HoNORius.    What  tumult's  this?  — 
The  fair  Virginia 
Kiird  by  her  father's  hand,  to  save  her 

from 
The  lust  of  Appius  Claudius?    Most 
foul  cause, 
"That  makes  so  dark  a  deed  look  fair ! 

"Appius.     Remove 
"The  body,  IJctors. 
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"IciLius.     At  the  peril  of 
Their  lives !    Death  is  abroad,  at  work, 
and  most 

"In  earnest  when  with  such  a feat  as  this 
"He  opens  his  exploits ! 

"Appius.     Obey  me,  slaves! 
"Honorius.     Defend  the  body,  free- 
men.     There* s  a  spark 
"Remaining   still,   which,    though   not 

strong  enough 
'*To  light  it  up  with  its  own  beauteous 

life, 
"May  yet  rekindle  liberty,  and  save 
"  Expinng  Rome ! 
"Citizens.     It  shall  not  be  removed ! 
"Appius.     Seize  it,  I  say! 
"Valerius.     Back,     slaves  I       Give 
place  to  f reemen ! 

[A  tumult  ensues ;  the  people  de- 
prive  the  Lictors  of  their 
fasces^  and  drive  them,  with 
the  Soldiers,  with  Appius 
Claudius,  cfec,  off  the  Stage, 

**then  return  shouting] 

"IciLius.    Ay,  shout,  and  shout:   a 
far  more  glorious  cause 

*  Call'd  for  your  voices,  and  you  had  not 

then 

*  The  breath  to  whisper.    How  that  ear 

had  thank'd  you, 
'  Had  you  as  tender  been  of  the  jewel  of 
*Its  precious  sense,  as  of  the  empty 

casket ! 
"Honorius.    A  litter,  Citizens,  to lift 

the  body, 
*And  bear  it  through  the  streets;    a 

spectacle 
*Will  fill  all  eyes  with  tears,  all  hearts 

with  fire ! 
"IciLius.    No  hand  but  mine  shall 

touch  it :  I  will  be 

*  Its  living  bier. 

*' Honorius.     Icilius,  listen  to  me! 

*  Thou  art  not  now  thyself ,  and  knowest 

not 
'There  is  a  sweeter  strain  than  that  of 
grief  — 

*  Revenge,  that  drowns  it.     Suffer  us  to 

bear 
'  Thy  bride  along  the  streets ;  a  second, 

but 
*Unstain*d  Lucretia,  buying,  with  her 

blood, 
'The  life  of  Rome  and  freedom! 

"Icilius.     Rome  and  freedom! 
'There  is  your  ransom!  such  a  oostly 

one  — 
'  Oh,  you  are  dear,  to  be  so  dearly  wonl 

"[Ärcetimj" 

BND  OF  THB   FOUBTH   ACT 
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ACT  V 
ScENE  First.  —  A  Street, 

[Enter  Appius] 

Appius.     I    do    abjure    all    further 
league  with  them: 
They  have  most  basely  yielded  up  their 

rw'r, 
compromis'd   their  glory.     Had 
they  died 

**  In  their  high  seats,  they  had  liv'd  demi- 
gods; 

**But  now  they  live  to  die  like  basest 
men!" 

Power   gone,   life  foUowsI    Well!    *tis 
wellwe  know 

The  worsti     The  worst?  —  The  worst 
is  yet  to  oome, 

And  if  I  err  not,  hither  speeds  a  mes- 
senger 

Whose  heel  it  treads  upon. 

[Enter  Vibulanus,  hastily,  and  other  De- 
CEMVJRS,  with  Marcus] 

Vibulanus.     Honorius  and  Valerius 
are  elected 
To  the  Consulate.  —  VirgiDius  is  made 
Tribüne  — 
**  Appius.     No  doubt  they*d  fill  their 
oflßces,  when  ours 
**  Were  laid  so  poorly  down.  —  You  have 
acted  wisely ! 
"Vibulanus.     Who  could  resist  Vir- 
ginius, raving  at 
The  head  of  the  revolted  troops,  with 
all 
"  The  oommons  up  in  arms  ?    Waste  not 

dear  time ! 
**Look   to   your  safety,   Appius.     *Tis 

resolv'd 
"To    cite    you    instantly    before    the 
Consuls. 
"Appius.     Look  to  my   safety,   say 
you?     You  would  bid 
"A  man  that's  tumbling  from  a  preci- 

pice 
"A  hundred  fathoms  high,  and  midway 

down, 
"Look  to  his  safety!    What  has  he  to 

snatch  at? 
"Air !  —  E'en  so  much  have  I. 

"Vibulanus.     Withdraw  awhile 
"From  Rome.     We  shall  recall  you  with 

applause 
"And  honours. 

Appius.    Yes!  you  saw  me  on  the 
brink  — 
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Beheld   it   giving   way    beneath    my 

feet  — 
And  saw  me  tottering  o'er  the  hideous 

leap, 
Whose  sight  sent  round  the  brain  with 

madd'ning  whirl, 
With  but  a  twig  to  stay  me,  which  you 

cut, 
Because  it  was  your  friend  that  hung 

byit  — 
Most  kindly. 
"Vibulanus.    Nay,"     employ     the 

present  time 
In  looking  to  your  safety  —  "that  se- 

cur'd, 
"Reproach  us  as  j^ou  will." 

Appius.     I  am  in  your  hands, 
Lead  me  which  way  you  please. 
IciLius  [without].     Hold !     Stand ! 

[Enter  IciLius,   with  Numitorius  and 

LiCTORS] 

Did  I  not  teil  you  'twas  the  tyrant? 

Look, 
Was  I  not  right?     I  feit  that  he  was 

present, 
Ere  mine  eye  told  it  me.  —  You  are  our 

prisoner. 
Appius.     Your   prisoner!     On   what 

pretenee,  leilius? 
IciLius.     Inquire  of  your  audacious 

deeds,  "that  laid 
"Your    country's    hberties    prostrate.*" 

Not  to  speak 
Of  any  private  wrong  —  but  to  reply 
Touctiing  a  private  wrong  —  inquire  of 

poor 
Virginius,  tottering  between  despair 
And  madness,  as  he  seeks  the  home^ 

where  once 
He  f  ound  a  daughter ! 

Appius.     I  demand  due  time 
To  make  up  my  defence. 

IciLius.     Demand  due  time ! 
Appius !  —  Assign  the  cause  why  you 

denied 
A  Roman  maid,  of  free  condition. 
Her  hberty  provisionally,  while 
Her     plea     remain'd     unjudg'd.       No 

answer,     Appius? 
Lictors,  \&y  hold  upon  him  —  to  prison 

with  him ! 
Look  to  him  well.     To  prison  with  the 

tjrrant ! 

[Exeunt  Appius  and  Lictors  on 
one  side,  Icilius  an^  Numi- 
torius on  the  other] 

Vibulanus.     Let  all  his  friends,  that 
their  own  safety  prize, 
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Solicit    straight    for   his   enlargement ; 

doflf 
Their  marks  of  Station,  and  to  the  vulgär 

eye 
Disguise  it  with  the  garb  of  mouming : 

'twiU 
ConcUiate  the  crowd.  —  We  know  them 

well: 
But  humour  them,  they  are  water  soon 

as  fire !  [Exeunt  severally] 


SCENB  SeCOND.  —  VlRGINIU8*8  House 

[Enter  Lucius  and  Servia] 

Lucius.    Is  he  not  yet  come  home  ? 

Servia.    Not  since  her  death. 
I  dread  his  Coming  home,  good  Lucius. 

Lucius.    A   stepl     "Tis  Numitorius 
and  Viranius. 

Servia.     Gods !    how    he    looks !  — 
See,  Lucius,  how  he  looks  I 

[Enter   Virginius,    attended   by   Numi- 
torius and  othera] 

Virginius.     'Tis  ease!  'tis  ease!    I 

am  content!     *Tis  peace, 
'Tis  anything   that  is  most  soft  and 

quiet. 
And  af ter  such  a  dream !  —  I  want  my 

daughter ; 
Send  me  my  daughter ! 

Numitorius.     Yes,  his  reason's  gone. 
Scarce  had  he  come  in  sight  of  his  once 

sweet 
And  happy  home,  ere  with  a  cry  he 

feil 
As  one  Struck  dead.  —  When  to  himself 

he  came, 
We  found  him  as  you  see.     How  is  it, 

brother? 
Virginius.     How  should  it  be  but 

well?     Our  cause  is  good. 
Think  you  Rome  will  stand  by,  and  see 

a  man 
Robb'd    of    his    child?     We    are    bad 

enough,  but  yet 
They  should  not  so  mistake  us.     *'We 

are  slaves, 
**But   not  yet   monsters."  —  Call   my 

daughter  to  me. 
What  keeps  her  thus?     I  never  stept 

within 
The  threshold  yet,  without  her  meeting 

me 
With  a  kiss.     She's  very  long  a-coming. 

Call  her ! 
Numitorius.    Icilius  comesi       See, 

my  Icilius,  see! 


[Enter  Icilius] 

Virginius.     Come,       come,       make 
ready.     Brother,  you  and  he 
Go  on  before :  TU  bring  her  after  you. 
Icilius.     Ha ! 

Numitorius.    My    Icilius,    what    a 
si^ht  is  there ! 
Virginius*  reason  is  a  wreck,  so  stripp'd 
And  broken  by  wave  and  wind,  you 

scarce 
Would  know  it  was  the  gaUant  bark  you 

saw 
Riding  so  late  in  saf ety  I 

Icilius    [taking    Virginius's    hand\, 
Father !    Father ! 
That  art  no  more  a  father ! 

Virginius.     Ha !  what  wet 
Is  this  upon  my  hand  ?  Atear,  boy!  Fie, 
For  shame!    Is  that  the  weapon  you 

would  guard 
Your   bride   with?     First   essay   what 
steel  can  do! 
Numitorius.    Not  a  tear  has  bless'd 
his  eye  since  her  death. 
**No  wonder. 
*'The  fever  of  hia  brain,  that  now  bums 

out, 
"Has    drunk    the    source   of    sorrow's 
torrents  dry. 
"Icilius.     You  would  not  have  it 
otherwise?     'Twas  fit 
"The  bolt,  that  Struck  the  sole  remain- 

ing  brauch, 
"And  blasted  it,  should  set  the  trunk 
onfire!** 
Numitorius.     If  we  could  make  him 

weep  — 
Icilius.     I  have  that  will  make  him, 
If    aught    will    do    it.     'Tis    her    urn. 

/Twas  that 
Which  first  drew  tears  from  me.     I'll 

fetch  it.     But 
I  cannot  think  you  .wise,  to  wake  a  man 
Who's    at    the    mercy    of   a    tempest. 

Better 
You  suffer  him  to  sleep  it  through. 

[Exit  Icilius] 
Virginius.     Gather  your  friends  to- 
gether :   teil  them  of 
Dentatus*  murder.     Screw  the  chord  of 

rage 
To  the  topmost  pitch.    Mine  own  is  not 
mine  own !  [Laughs] 

That's  Strange  enough.    Why  does  he 

not  dispute 
My  right  to  my  own  flesh,  and  teil  my 

heart 
Its  blood  is  not  its  own  ?    He  might  as 
well.  [iMugM 

But  I  want  my  ohild. 
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[Enter  Lucius] 

Lucius.    Justice  will  be  defeated ! 
ViRQiNius.     Who  says  that? 
He  lies  in  the  face  of  tne  eods !     She  is 

immutable, 
Immaculate,     and     immortal!       And 

though  aU 
The  guilty  globe  should  blaze,  she  will 

spring  up 
Through  the  fire,  and  soar  above  the 

crackHng:  pile, 
With  not  a  downy  feather  ruffled  by 
Its  fierceness ! 
NuMiTOBius.     He    is    not    himselfl 

What  new 
Oppression  comes  to  teil  us  to  our  teeth, 
We  only  mock'd  ourselves  to  think  the 

days 
Of  thraldom  past? 

Lucius.  The  friends  of  Appius 
Beset  the  people  with  solicitations. 
The  ficlde  orowd,  that  change  with  every 

change, 
Begin  to  doubt  and  soften;   '*doubtless 

that  the  stones, 
**They  wont  to  vent  theirgriefs  to,  turn 

to  flesh, 
"Touch'd    by    their    own    calamity." 
Each  moment 
That's  lost,  a  friend  is  lost.     Appear 

among 
Your  friends,  or  lose  them  I 

NuMiTORius.     Lucius,  you 
Remain,  and  watch  Virginius. 

[Exil,  foUowed  hy  all  hut  Lucius 
and  Servia] 

ViBGiNius.    You  remember, 
Don't  you,  nurse? 
Servia.     What,  Virginius? 
Virginius.     That  she  nurs'd 
The    child    herseif.     "Inquire    among 

your  gossips, 
**  Whioh  of  them  saw  it ;  and,  with  such 

of  them 
*' As  oan  avouch  the  fact,  without  delay, 
"  Repair  to  the  Forum."     Will  she  come 

or  not? 
ril  call  myself !  —  She  will  not  dare !  — 

Oh,  when 
Did  my  Virginia  dare  —  Virginia ! 
Is  it  a  voioe,  or  nothing,  answers  me  ? 
I  hear  a  sound  so  fine  —  there's  nothing 

lives 
*Twixt  it  and  silence.     '*Suoh  a  slender 

one 
"IVe  heard,  when  I  have  talk'd  with 

her  in  fancy  I 
'*A  phantom  sound  I"    Ahal    She  is 

not  here! 


They  told  me  she  was  here :  they  have 

deoeiv*d  me; 
And  Appius  was  not  made  to  give  her  up, 
But  keeps  her,  and  effects  his  wioked 

purpose, 
While  I  stand  taUdng  here,  and  ask  you 

My  daughter  is  my  daughter  I    Though 

a  legion 
Sentried  that  brothel,  which  he  oalls  his 

palace, 
I'd  tear  her  from  him  f 

Lucius.     Hold,  Virginius !    Stay  I 
Appius  is  now  inprison. 

Virginius.     With  my  daiighter  I 
He  has  secur'd  her  there !     Ha  I  has  he 

so? 
Gay  Office  f or  a  dungeon !    Hold  me  not, 
Or  I  will  dash  you  down,  and  spoil  you 

for 
My  keeper.    My  Virginia,  struggle  with 

him! 
Appal   him   with    thv    shrieks;     ne'er 

faint,  ne'er  faint  I 
I  am  Coming  to  thee  I    I  am  Coming  to 

theel 

[Ruahea  out,  foUowed  hy 

Lucius  Servia,  and  others] 


ScENE  Third.  —  A  Dungeon, 

[Appius  diecovered] 

Appius.    From    the    palace    to    the 

dungeon  is  a  road 
Trod  oft,  not  oft  retrod.    What  hope 

have  I 
To  pace  it  back  again?    I  know  of 

none. 
I    am    as    one    that's    dead!    "The 

dungeon,  that 
Encloses  fallen  greatness,  may  as  well 
"Be  called  its  tomb."    I  am  as  muoh 

the  carcass 
Of  myself,  as  if  the  string  were  taken 

from 
My  neck.    Their  hands  long  for  the 

Office.     Oh, 
'Tis  worth  the  half  of  a  Plebeian's  life 
To  get  his  gr^asy  fingers  on  the  throat 
Of  a  Patnoian!     But  I'll  balk  them. 

Come! 
Appius  shall  have  an  executioner 
No  less  illustrious  than  himself . 

[He  is  on  the  point  of  swaüovring 
poUon,  when  Vibulanus  entere] 

Who's  there? 
Vibulanus.    Your  fdend  I 
Appius.    My  Vibulanus  I 
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ViBULANUS.    Appius,  what 
Was  that  you  hid  in  such  confudon  as 
lenter'd? 
Appius.    'Tis    a    draught    for    life, 

which,  swallow'd, 
She  relishes  so  richly,  that  she  oares  not 
If  she  ne'er  drink  again  I    Here's  health 

to  youl 
ViBULANUS.    Not  out  of  such  a  cup 

as  that,  my  Appius. 
"Despair,  that  bids  you  drink  it,  as  the 

eure 
"Of  oanker'd  life,  but  lies  to  you,  and 

tums 
**Your  eyes  from  hope,  that  even  now 

Stands  ready 
**With  outstretch'd  arms,  to  rush  to 

your  embrace." 
Your  friends  are  busy  for  you  with  your 

foes  — 
Your  foes  beoome  your  friends.    Wher- 

e'er  a  frown 
Appears  against  you,  nothing's  spar*d  to 

make 
The  wearer  doff  it,  and  put  up  a  smile 
In  its  stead.     "Your  colleague  Oppius 

is  in  j)rison. 
**Your  chent,  too.    Their  harm's  your 

safety:  it 
"Distraots  the  appetite  o*   the  dog:s. 

They  drop 
"The  morsel  they  took  up  before,  as 

soon 
"  As  a  new  one's  thrown  to  them." 

Appius.    Thou  giv'st  me  life 
Indeed  I 
ViBULANUS.    That  I  may  give  thee 

life  indeed, 
I'll  waste  no  longer  time  with  thee; 

"for  that 
"Already  taken  to  assure  thee  of 
"Thy   fast   reviving    fortunes,    oheats 

them  of 
"The  aid  should  help  to  re-establish 

them." 
Farewell,  my  Appius!    If  my  absence 

takes 
A  friend  from  thee,  It  leaves  one  with 

thee  —  Hope !  [Exit] 

Appius.    And  I  will  clasp  it  to  mel 

Never  friend 
Made^sweeter  promises.    But  snatch  me 

from 
Beneath  the  feet  of  the  vile  herd,  that*s 

now 
Broke  loose  and  roams  at  large,   I'll 

show  them  who 
They'd    trample   on.    "Hope!    Hope! 

They  say  of  thee, 
"Thou  art  a  friend  that  promises,  but 

oares  not 
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"To  keep  his  word.     This  onoe  keep 

thine  with  Appius, 
"And  he  will  give  thee  out  so  true  a 

tongue, 
"Thy   word   is   bond   enough!"  —  At 

liberty ! 
Again  at  überty !    Oh,  give  me  power 
As  well,  for  every  minute  of  my  thraldom 
I'll  piok  a  viotim  from  the  common  herd 
Shall  groan  lus  life  in  bondage.     "Lib- 
erty! 
Tis  triumph,  power,  dominion,  every 
thing!'^ 

Are  ve  not  open  yet,  ye  servile  gates? 
Let  fall  your  ohains,  and  push  your  bolts 

aside ! 
It  is  your  past  and  future  lord  commands 
you! 
ViRGiNius  [rushing  in],    Give  me  my 

daughter ! 
Appius.     Ha ! 

ViRGiNius.     Mychild!  mv daughter! 
My  daughter!  my  Virginia!     GKve  her 
me! 
Appius.     Thy  daughter ! 
ViRGiNius.    Ay!    Deny  that  she  is 
mine. 
And  I  will  strangle  thee,  unless  the  lie 
Should  ohoke  thee  first. 
Appius.     Thy  daughter ! 
ViRGiNius.    Play  not  with  me ! 
Provoke  me  not !    Equivocate,  and  lo ! 
Thou  sport'st  with  fire.     I  am  wild,  dis- 

traeted,  mad ! 
I  am  all  a  flame  —  a  flame !    I  teU  thee 

once 
For  all,  I  want  my  child,  and  I  will  have 

her; 
So  give  her  to  me. 
Appius.    Caged    with    a    madman! 
Hoa! 
Without,  there! 
ViRGiNius.    Not  a  Step  thou  stirr'st 
from  hence, 
Till  I  have  found  my  child.     "Attempt 

that  noise 
"Again,  and  I  will  stop  the  vent,  that 

not 
"A  squeak  shall  pass  it.     There  are 

Srugs  for  ^o\if 
keep    it    air-tight.     [Shows   his 
fingersY^    Please  you,  give  me  back 
My  daughter. 
Appius.     In  truth  she  is  not  heie, 
Virginius ; 
Or  I  would  give  her  to  thee. 

Virginius.    Would?    Ay,  Bhouldl 
Tho*  would  were  would  not.    Do  yoa 

say,  indeed, 
She  is  not  here?    You  notliiiig  knowflf 
her? 


Virginius 
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Appius.     Nothing,    VirginiusI    good 

Virginius,  nothiiig. 
ViRGiNius.     How  if  I  thrust  my  haiid 

into  your  breast, 
And  tore  your  heaxt  out,  and  confronted 

it 
With  your  tongue?    I*d  like  it.    Shall 

wetryit?     Fool! 
Are  not  the  ruffians  leagued  ?    The  one 

would  swear 
To  the  tale  o'  the  other. 

Appius.     By  the  gods,  Virginius, 
Your  daughter  is  not  in  my  keeping. 

Virginius.    Well, 
Then  I  must  seek  her  elsewhere.    I  did 

dream 
That  I  had  murder'd  her  —  You  liel 

'twas  but 
A  dream  —  She  isn't  here,  you  say  — 

WeU!  weUI 
Then  I  must  go  and  seek  her  elsewhere 

—  Yet 
She*s  not  at  home  —  and  where  eise 

should  I  seek  her, 
But  there  or  here?    Here!  herel  here! 

Yes,  I  sav, 
But  there  or  here  —  I  teil  you  I  must 

find  her  — 
She  must  be  here,  or  what  do  you  here? 

What, 
But  such  a  wonder  of  rieh  beauty  oould 
Deck  out  a  dungeon,  so  as  to  despoil 
A  palace  of  its  tenant?     Art  thou  not 
The  tyrant  Appius  ?  —  Did'st  thou  not 

decree 
My  daughter  to  be  Claudius'  slave,  who 

^ave  her 
To  his  master?    Have  you  not  secur'd 

her  here 
To  compass  her  dishonour,  ere  her  f ather 
Arrives  to  claim  her? 
Appius.     No. 

Virginius.     Do  you  teil  me  so? 
Vile  tyrant!     Think  you,  shall  I  not 

believe 
My    own    eyes    before    your    tongue? 

Why,  there  she  is! 
There  at  your  back  —  her  locks  dis- 

hevell'd,  and 
Her   vestment   tom !    Her  cheeks   all 

faded  with 
Her  pouring  tears,  "as  flowers  with  too 

much  rain!'* 
Her  form  no  longer  kept  and  treasur*d 

up, 
**  By  her  maiden-pride,  Uke  a  rieh  casket, 

cast 
*'Aside,  negleeted,  and  forgot,  because 
**The  richer  gern  was  shrin*d  in  it  is 

lost!" 
Villain !  is  this  a  sight  to  show  a  father  ? 


And  have  I  not  a  weapon  to  requite 

thee?        [Searchea  cutoiU  kU  t^thes] 
Ha  I  here  are  ten  I 
Appius.    Keep    down    your   Lands! 

Help!  help! 
Virginius.    No  other  look  but  that  I 

Look  on !  look  on ! 
It  tums  my  very  flesh  to  steel  —  Brave 

girl! 
Keep  thine  eye  fix'd  —  let  it  not  twink 

—  Look  on  I         [Exeunt,  struggling] 

[ErUer  Numitorius,  Icilius,  Lucius, 
GuARD,  and  Soldier,  hearing  Vut- 
ginia's  Um] 

Numitorius.    Not  here ! 
Lucius.    Is    this    the    dungeon?  — 
Appius  is  not  here, 
Nor    3^et    Virginius.    You    have    sure 
mistaken. 
GuARD.     This  is  the  dungeon  —  Here 

Virginius  entered. 
Numitorius.    Yet     is     not     here! 
Hush !    The  abode  of  death 
Is   just  as   silent.     Gods!   should   the 

tyrant  take 
The  father's  life,  in  satisfaction  for 
The  deed  that  robb*d  him  of  the  daugh- 

ter's  charms  — 
Hush !  hark !    A  groan !    There's  some- 
thing  stirs. 
Lucius.     'Tis  this  way ! 
Numitorius.    Come      on!    Protect 
him,  gods,  or  pardon  me, 
If  with  my  own  nand  I  revenge  his 
death.  \Bxeunt] 


ScENE  FouRTH.  —  Atwther  Dungeon, — 
Virginius  discovered  on  one  knee,xü%th 
Appius  lying  dead  hefore  htm. 

[Enter  Numitorius,  Icilius,  with  the 
Um  of  Virginia,  and  Lucius] 

Numitorius.  What's  here?  Vir- 
ginius! with  the  tyrant  prostrate 
and  dead! 

Lucius.  His  senses  are  benumb'd; 
there  is  no  adit  to  his  mind,  by  which 
our  words  can  reach  it.  Help  to  raise 
him :   the  motion  may  recall  perception. 

Numitorius.  His  eye  is  not  so 
deathlike  fix*d :  it  moves  a  little. 

Lucius.  Speak  to  him,  Numitorius ; 
he  knows  your  voice  the  best. 

Numitorius.     Virginius ! 

Lucius.  I  think  he  hears  you ;  speak 
again. 

Numitorius.    Virginius ! 

ViBOiNius.    Ah ! 
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Lucius.  That  sigh  has  burst  the 
spell  which  held  him. 

NuMiTORius.  Virginias  I  my  dear 
brother I 

ViBGiNius.  lighter!  lighter!  My 
heart  is  ten  times  lighter!  What  a 
load  it  has  heaved  off!  Where  is  he? 
I  thought  I  had  done  it. 

NuMiTORius.     Virginius ! 

ViROiNius.  Well,  who  are  you? 
What  do  you  want?  1*11  answer  what 
I've  done. 

NuMiTOBius.  Do  you  not  know  me, 
brother?  Speak,  loilius,  try  if  he 
knows  you. 

IciLius.    Virginius ! 

NUMITORIUS.    Virginius ! 

Virginius.  That  voice  —  that  voice 
—  I  know  that  voice  I 


It  minds  me  of  a  voice  was  coupled  with 

it, 
And  made  such  music,  once  to  hear  it 

was 
Enough  to  make  it  ever  after  be 
Remembered !     [Icilius  places  ihe  Um 

in  his  hand]    What's  this? 
Icilius.    Virginia ! 

[Virginius  looks  altemaUly  at 
Icilius  and  the  Um^ — looks  at 
NuMiTORius  and  Lucius — 
seems  particularly  Struck  by  his 
mourning  —  looks  at  the  Um 
again  —  bursts  into  a  passion 
of  tears,  and  exclaims,  "Vir- 
ginia!"—  Falls  on  Iciuus's 
neck,     Curtain  drops] 

BND   OF  THB   FIFTH    ACT 
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EPILOGUE 

Wrüten  by  Barry  Cornwall,  Esq,,  and  apoken  hy  Mi88  BrutUon 

Leaving  the  common  path,  which  many  tread, 

We  will  not  wake  with  jokes  our  poet's  dead ; 

Nor  shame  the  young  creations  of  his  pen, 

By  bidding  all,  who*ve  perish'd,  be  again. 

The  pale  Virginia,  in  her  bloody  shroud, 

lies  like  a  shrindd  saint.  —  Oh !  then,  aloud 

Shall  we  break  scurril  jests,  and  bid  depart 

Those  thoughts  of  her,  which  fill  and  teach  the  haart? 

No  moral  now  we  oflfer,  squar'd  in  form, 

But  Pity,  like  the  sun-light,  bright  and  warm, 

Comes  mix'd  with  showers ;  and,  fading,  leaves  behind 

A  beauty  and  a  blossom  on  the  mind. 

We  do  not  strain  to  show  that  **thus  it  grows." 

And  "hence  we  leam"  what  every  body  knows: 

But,  Casting  idle  dogmas  (words)  aside, 

We  paint  a  villain  in  his  purple  pride ; 

And,  tearing  down  a  pow*r  that  grew  too  bold, 

Show  —  merely  what  was  done  in  days  of  old. 

Leaving  this  image  on  the  soul,  we  go 

Unto  our  gentler  story,  touoh'd  with  woe ; 

(With  woe  that  wantons  not,  nor  wears  away 

The  heart)  and  love  too  perfect  for  deoay. 

But  whatsoe'er  we  do,  we  will  not  shame 

Your  better  feeling,  with  an  idle  game 

Of  grin  and  mimiory  (a  loathsome  task) ; 

Or  Strip  the  great  Muse  of  her  mighty  mask, 

And  hoot  her  from  her  throne  of  tears  and  sighs, 

Until,  from  folly  and  base  jest,  she  dies. 

No ;  let  her  life  be  long,  her  reign  supreme  — 

If  but  a  dream,  it  is  a  glorious  dream. 

Dwell,  then,  upon  our  tale ;  and  bear  along 
With  you,  deep  thoughts  —  of  love  —  of  bitter  wrong  — 
Of  freedom  —  of  sad  pity  —  and  lust  of  pow'r. 
The  tale  is  fitted  for  an  alter  hour. 
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BLACK-EY'D   SUSAN;  OR,  "ALL  IN  THE  DOWNS^^ 

{18£9) 
Bt  Douglas  Jerbold 


DOUGLAS  JERROLD 

(1803-1857) 

Douglas  Jerrold's  talents  were  so  many-sided,  he  was  so  closely  associated 
h  that  school  of  wit  which  flourished  at  the  editorial  table  of  Punck,  that  it  is 
d  to  separate  him  from  that  group,  and  to  estimate  him  solely  as  a  dramatist. 
watehed  the  theatre,  as  his  associates  watched  it ;  he  attempted  various  f orms 
Irama,  passing  from  "Black-ey*d  Susan"  and  **The  Rent  Day"  to  ** Thomas 
decket"  with  an  ease  which  characterized  all  the  early  Victorian  playwrights. 
{  two  best-known  dramas  reflect  Jerrold's  ability  to  estimate  populär  taste,  on 

one  hand,  and  to  take  advantage  of  historical  interest,  on  the  other.  The  suc- 
3  of  *'Black-ey'd  Susan",  for  instance,  was  largely  due  to  the  pride  with  which 
B^land  regarded  her  navy  after  the  exploits  of  Nelson.     **The  Rent  Day"  utilized 

reform  spirit  which  was  dominating  Parliament,  and  which  resulted  in  the 
loval  of  laws  and  customs  which  had  held  the  lower  classes  of  England  in  bond- 
.  In  other  words,  Jerrold  was  impelled  toward  the  new  spirit,  just  as  Robertson 
i  attracted  to  the  breaking  down  of  social  barriers  in  "Gaste",  by  the  legislation 
Jie  time.  Added  to  which,  his  traditions  were  of  the  theatre,  his  father,  Samuel 
rold,  having  been  an  actor,  and  he,  as  a  small  boy,  having  learned  to  read  and 
te  from  members  of  his  father*s  Company. 

Jerrold's  life  history  is  peculiarly  one  of  association  with  the  keenest  literary 
ids  of  the  time.  He  was  the  friend  of  Thackeray,  of  Dickens,  of  Tom  Taylor, 
eh,  Tenniel,  and  Mark  Lemon.  He  was  loved  by  them  and,  in  tum,  he  was  dis- 
d  by  them.  For  his  tongue  was  sharp,  and  his  wit  was  of ten  cruel.  It  is  said 
t  Thackeray  who,  though  famed  for  his  quick  satiro,  was  of  the  most  sensitive 
;perament,  was  wont  to  tear  the  wrapper  from  his  weekly  copy  of  Punch  with 
•  as  to  "what  Master  Jerrold  was  saying  about  him  now." 
In  early  life  Jerrold  was  a  sailor.  He  shipped  at  a  time  when  conditions  were  at 
ir  worst  (1813).  In  1815,  he  was  on  His  Majesty's*  Brig,  Ernest,  as  a  midship- 
1,  transporting  troops  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  During  this  while,  his 
jrest  in  the  theatre  was  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  he  has  left  somewhere  an 
[y  and  vivid  impression  of  the  acting  of  Edmund  Kean.  It  is  said  that  he  or- 
ized  theatricals  on  board  ship,  developing  a  passion  for  amateur  theatricals  which 
j  later  to  be  satisfied  when  he  joined  with  Tenniel,  Dickens,  and  Mark  I^emon 
:,heir  amateur  ventures.  This  probably  inspired  Jerrold  to  play-writing.  He 
;  only  eighteen  years  old  when  his  first  piece  for  the  stage  was  produced,  on  April 
1821.  It  was  called  **More  Frightened  Than  Hurt",  having  previously  bome 
title  of"  The  Duellists." 
In  the  words  of  Blanchard  Jerrold,  it  must  be  remembered  that : 

This  was  the  time  when  Scott  was  in  the  ascendanoy,  Shelley  was  talking 
adicalism,  Charles  Lamb  was  middle-aged,  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  at 
rork,  Byron  in  debt,  Cobbett  politically  strong,  Keats  struggUng  for  his  own. 
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One  can  see,  therefore,  that  Douglas  Jerrold  lived  when  there  was  beginning 
to  be  a  distinct  cleavage  between  old  foroes  and  the  new.  His  influences  were  the 
same  as  those  which  shaped  Thackeray  and  Dickens.  The  events  of  his  early  life 
point  to  the  reasons  why  he  was  interested  in  the  nautical  drama.  By  1827,  he  had 
received  an  initial  apprenticeship  in  the  writing  of  dramas,  by  doing  hack  werk 
for  Da\adge,  of  the  Coburg  Theatre,  at  £5  a  week.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Ellis- 
ton,  the  admired  actor  of  Charles  Lamb,  leaving  Drury  Lane  Theatre  as  manager, 
took  over  the  Surrey,  and  to  him  Jerrold  offered  the  manuscript  of  "Black-ey'd 
Susan ;  or,  All  in  the  Downs",  which  was  immediately  accepted,  and  produced  on 
Whit  Monday,  June  8,  1829,  when  the  author  was  only  twenty-six. 

It  brought  a  fortune  to  Elliston  and  to  T.  P.  Cooke,  who  oreated  the  part  of 
William,  but  it  brought  a  bare  pittanoe  to  the  author,  in  acoordance  with  the 
custom  of  the  day.  It  was  described  as  a  domestic  drama,  and  was  characterized 
by  prodigality  of  scenes  and  by  quietness  and  simplicity  of  Situation.  The  pathos 
of  the  piece  also  was  of  the  kind  which,  however  stereotyped  and  artifioial  in  its 
quality,  would  retain  the  power  to  appeal  to  the  sentimental  in  all  audiences.  In 
other  words,  as  Clement  Scott  said,  many  years  alter : 

The  human  contrasts  used  by  Jerrold  in  this  play,  the  lights  and  shadows  of 
joy  and  sorrow,  the  domestic  struggles  and  passions  are  of  such  character  as 
never  can  lose  their  power. 

On  the  first  night  the  play  was  not  a  great  success.  This  was  attributed  to  the 
f act  that  it  was  a  hot  evening,  and  the  audience  was  noisy  in  oonsequenoe.  Blao- 
chard  Jerrold  says : 

Now  and  then,  in  a  lull,  the  seeds  of  wit  intrusted  by  the  author  to  the 
gardener  (Mr.  Buckstone),  were  loudly  appreciated;  but  the  early  soenes  of 
Susanns  "heart-rending  woe"  could  not  appease  the  clamour.  By  and  by 
came  the  clever  d^nouement  when,  just  previously  to  the  execution,  the  Cap- 
tain  enters  with  a  document  proving  William  to  have  been  discharged  when 
he  committed  the  offence.  The  attentive  few  applauded  so  loudly  as  to  silenee 
the  noisy  audience.  They  listened,  and  caught  up  the  oapitally-managed 
incident.  The  efTect  was  startling  and  electrical.  The  whole  audience  ieaped 
with  joy,  and  rushed  into  frantic  enthusiasm. 

Success  led  T.  P.  Cooke  to  reach  out  for  a  monopoly  of  nautical  characters,  so 
tremendous  was  his  personal  triumph.  It  likewise  tempted  Jerrold  to  try  bis  band 
at  writing  another  play  dealing  with  the  navy,  and  called  ''Mutiny  at  the  Nore." 
It  was  played  in  1830.  By  this  time  Jerrold  had  reached  an  independent  position 
where,  instead  of  doing  hack  work,  he  could  make  his  own  terms. 

However  much  Charles  Dickens  may  have  travestied  "Blaok-ey*d  Susan", 
he  was  one  of  those  to  f eel  the  power  of  WiUiam  in  the  hands  of  Cooke,  to  whom  he 
wrote: 

It  was  so  fresh  and  vigorous,  so  manly  and  gallant,  that  I  feit  as  if  it  spladied 
against  my  theatre-heated  face  along  with  the  spray  of  the  breezy  sea. 

The  stage  history  of  the  "Black-ey'd  Susan"  is  fuUy  given  in  W.  Davenport 
Adams's  **A  Diotionary  of  the  Drama." 

The  play  has  been  burlesqued  a  number  of  times,  onoe  by  Sims  aod  Petlitb  i*' 
another  time  by  Bumand,  as  Adams  notes.    The  most  flagrant  emnple  ci  luwiillH 
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took  place  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eendal  appeared  in  a  desecration  called  "  William 
and  Susan  ",  and  prepared  by  the  dramatist,  W.  G.  Wills.  This  was  given  during 
the  regime  of  the  Kendals  and  Hare  at  the  St.  James's  Theatre — a  regime  ushered 
in  by  Tennyson's  **  The  Falcon  "  in  the  fall  of  1879. 

Dutton  Cook,  reviewing  this  revival,  which  was  given  in  October,  1880,  wrote : 

Wills  .  .  .  has,  in  fact,  totally  snnk  and  destroyed  two  out  of  Douglas 
Jerrold's  three  acts. 

This  was  done,  so  it  was  stated,  with  the  consent  of  Douglas  Jerrold's  son, 
even  though  the  son  may  not  have  known  how  distorted  Wills  would  make  his 
father's  comedy. 

After  all,  [writes  Cook]  Jerrold*s  '*Black-ey'd  Susan",  if  a  little  old- 
fashioned,  is  not  such  a  very  obsolete  work.  It  is  a  picture  —  somewhat 
crudely  coloured,  it  may  be  —  of  a  past  epoch ;  it  is  constructed  after  a  strag- 
gling  fashion,  and  includes  many  of  those  changes  of  scene  —  those  sudden 
meetings  and  partings  of  "flats"  —  which  modern  stage-managers  deprecate 
and  eschew.  But  Jerrold  never  wrote  coarsely  or  vulgarly  :  he  was  essentially 
an  author  of  refinement ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  any  of  his  plays  that  need  to 
be  judged  wounding  to  the  susceptibilities  even  of  Miss  Podsnap  and  her  class. 

All  this  while,  Jerrold  was  winning  a  reputation  for  himself  by  his  writing  in 
other  directions,  but  for  a  time  his  dramatio  ventures  occupied  most  of  his  energies. 
He  wrote  for  the  AthenoBum,  the  Morning  Herald,  the  Monthly  Magazine^  and  also 
for  the  famous  Blackwood*  s.  When  some  of  his  writings  were  gathered  in  three 
volumes,  called  "Men  of  Character",  and  published  in  1838,  they  carried  illustra- 
tions  by  Thackoray. 

Punch  was  established  in  1841,  and,  in  issue  Number  2,  Douglas  Jerrold  made  his 
first  contribution,  September  13,  1841.  Thereafter,  he  was  continually  identified 
with  this  representative  weekly,  writing  for  it  "Punch's  Letters  to  his  Son",  *'Mrs. 
Caudie's  Curtain  Lectures",  and  other  famous  series.  Not  content  with  writing 
for  these  magazines,  he  was  connected  with  pubL'shing  ventures  of  his  own.  In 
1843,  he  contributed  to  The  Illuminaied  Magazine,  in  1845  to  The  Douglas  Jerrold 
Magazine,  and  in  1845  to  the  Douglas  Jerrold  Weekly  Newspaper.  He  was  very 
prolific,  writing  continually  and  lengthily.  Up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  he  edited 
Lloyd's  Weekly  Newspaper,  preparing  the  chief  leaders.  On  June  8,  1857,  Douglas 
Jerrold  died,  and  was  buried  at  Norwood  Cemetery,  -^  Charles  Dickens,  Thackeray, 
Monckton  Milnes,  and  John  Forster  being  among  his  pallbearers. 

Leigh  Hunt  once  said  of  Jerrold  that  even  though  his  wit  may  have  had  the  sting 
of  the  bee,  his  heart  possessed  the  sweetness  of  honey ;  and  the  testimony  of  his 
friends  was  of  the  kindliest  sort.  Like  his  contemporaries,  he  came  in  for  a  great 
deal  of  censure  from  Macready,  the  actor,  for  whom  he  wrote  several  pieces. 
Macready's  over-seriousness  regarding  his  own  position  never  allowed  him,  for  a 
moment,  to  enjoy  any  of  the  pleasantries  perpetrated  by  Jerrold.  We  find  him  in 
his  **Diary",  on  September  6,  1842,  resenting  a  reference  to  himself  in  Punch, 

by  a  set  of  low-mannered,  Ignorant,  and  ill-conditioned  men,  who  rejoice  in 
the  miserable  Jerrold  as  their  captain ;    they  abuse  all  they  envy. 

To  such  an  extent  did  Macready's  sensitiveness  prejudice  him  that,  even  when  he 
attended  private  theatrioals  oonducted  by  Lemon  and  Dickens,  he  could  see 
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nothing  in  Jerrold's  poor  attempts,  howover  mueh  he  might  consider  the  farce  be- 
tween  the  other  actors  "broad  and  laughable."  Yet  he  was  eontinually  dining  with 
Jerrold,  in  Company  with  Dickens,  Forster,  Lernen  and  Leech,  and  often  found 
himself  much  chagrined  over  the  unwisdom  of  his  prejudices.  For  instance,  at  one 
meeting,  he  was  introduced  to  Ä  Beckett,  and  in  his  entry,  October  13,  1846,  he 
Said: 

I  remeraber  when  I  detested  the  name  of  this  Mr.  X  Beckett,  whom  I  did 
not  know,  because  he  wrote,  or  was  said  to  have  written,  disparagingiy  of  me 
in  the  Figaro!     I  liko  him,  knowing  him,  very  much. 

His  impressions  of  a  dinner,  given  by  Jerrold  at  Putney  Heath,  show  how  hasty 
he  was,  moved  by  the  temper  of  the  moment.  For  instance,  he  considered  Leigh 
Hunt 

particularly  disagreeahle.  Disputative  and  tedious  —  affeoting  great  benev- 
olence  and  arguing  most  maievolently.  He  is  a  good-tempered  coxcomb — 
but  coxcomb  heart  and  soul  —  not  meaning  härm  to  any,  but  a  ooxcomb. 

The  prolific  Jerrold  is  nowhere  bettcr  seen  than  in  the  delightfui  history  of 
Punck,  written  by  Spielmann,  wh eroin  it  is  estimated  that  the  editors  of  Punch  con- 
tributed  to  the  Victorian  stage  no  less  than  five  hundred  plays.  In  other  words, 
all  of  the  burlesques  and  travesties  that  found  their  way  on  the  stage  of  the  time 
were  reflective  of  the  burlesque  and  travesty  spirits  in  Punch* s  Cartoons,  reflectiveof 
passing  events. 

Spielmann  writes  regarding  Jerrold*s  association  with  the  Engliah  oomic 
weekly : 

No  man  ever  gained  so  much  from  the  paper  in  which  he  worked.  He 
simply  frolicked  in  its  pages,  that  fitted  his  talent  as  accurately  as  his  genius 
suited  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  would  make  the 
same  mark  in  it  were  he  alive  to-day ;  he  would  have  to  seek  another  publioar 
tion  and  another  public,  or  eise  adopt  an  utter  change  of  tone.  But  inthose 
lively  times,  when,  obeying  the  summons  addressed  to  him  in  Boulogne,  he 
sent  his  first  political  papor  —  beginning  characteristically  with  the  introduc- 
tion  of  Peel,  in  time  for  the  second  number  —  he  gave  his  powers  füll  play. 
And  his  sparkle  was  the  brightor  for  its  setting  and  its  surroundings.  His  wit 
was  for  the  most  part  caustic  and  satumine,  and  in  no  other  Journal  could  it 
have  so  completely  identified  itself  with  the  ensemhle  of  tone.  Without 
Punch,  Jerrold  would  certainly  not  have  been  so  distinguished  a  man;  yet 
he  somewhere  says  in  one  of  his  works,  with  a  touch  of  ingratitude :  **If  you'd 
pass  for  somebody  you  must  sneer  at  a  play,  but  idolize  Punch**  —  as  though 
this  were  the  height  of  priggishness.  He  was  a  keen  judge  of  things,  and 
might  have  held  that  view ;  but  it  was  hardly  for  him,  of  all  men,  to  publish  it. 

Even  toward  the  end  of  his  life,  when  rheumatic  pains  made  it  an  eflfort  for  hiffl 
to  write,  Jerrold  maintained  his  same  jocose  manner. 

As  we  have  intimated,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  his  friends  desoribed  him  with 
loving  touches  of  appreciation.     Somewhere  Dickens  writes : 

He  was  one  of  the  gentlest  and  most  affectionate  of  men.  I  remember  W7 
well  that  when  I  first  saw  him.  In  about  the  year  1835,  when  I  want  inlo  Ui 
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sick  room  in  Thistle  Grove,  Brorapton,  and  found  him  propped  up  in  a  great 
chair,  bright-eyed,  and  quick,  and  eager  in  spirit,  biit  very  lame  in  body,  he 
gave  me  an  impression  of  tenderness.  ...  In  the  Company  of  children  and 
young  people  he  was  particularly  happy.  .  .  .  He  never  was  so  gay,  so  sweet- 
tempered,  so  pleasing,  and  so  pleased  as  then.  Among  my  own  children  I 
have  observed  this  many  and  many  a  time. 

So  much  of  a  valued  friend  was  Dickens  to  Jerrold  that  the  latter  could  not 
bear  any  very  long  estrangement.  A  misunderstanding  arising  between  them 
once,  it  is  recorded  that  Jerrold  met  Dickens  at  a  Club  dining-room : 

*'For  God's  sake,  let  us  be  friends  again!"  exclaimed  Jerrold.  **A  lifo's 
not  long  enough  for  this." 

Another  impression  of  Jerrold  tempers  the  satirical  portrait  given  by  so  many. 
Edmund  Yates,  the  actor,  has  written : 

I  had  often  been  in  his  Company,  and  had  heard  him  flash  forth  the  biting 
epigram  and  quick  repartee  for  which,  in  our  day,  he  has  had  no  rival.  A 
small,  delicately-formed  beut  man,  with  long  grey  hair  combed  back  from  his 
forehead,  with  grey  eyes  deep  set  under  penthouse  brows,  and  a  way,  just  as 
the  inspiration  seized  him,  of  dangling  a  double  eyeglass,  which  hung  round 
his  neck  by  a  broad  black  ribbon :  a  kindly  man  for  all  his  bitter  tongue  .  .  . 
soft  and  easy  with  women  and  children. 

It  was  this  lovableness  of  the  man  which  made  so  many  run  to  the  rescue  of  his 
family,  who,  at  his  death,  were  left  in  straitened  circumstances.  Wilkie  Collins, 
Porster,  Thackeray,  —  all  of  them  tried  to  see  what  they  could  do  to  raise  money 
in  his  memory.  Thackeray,  at  the  request  of  Dickens,  gave  his  lecture,  *' Week-day 
Preachers";  Forster  wanted  a  revival  of  "The  Rent  Day**  and  **Black-ey'd 
Susan.**     The  plans  developed  and  were  put  through  with  success. 

Jerrold*s  loss  was  a  genuine  grief  to  every  one.  No  better  Illustration  of  the  way 
in  which  friei^dship  persisted,  in  spite  of  constant  aggravation,  can  be  found  than 
in  the  association  of  Thackeray  and  Douglas  Jerrold,  who  were  members  of  the 
same  clubs,  who  dined  at  the  same  supper-rooms,  and  who  had  respect  for  each 
other,  even  though  it  is  supposed  that  Jerrold  never  could  quite  understand  Thack- 
eray. Unfortunately,  none  of  that  wit  for  which  he  was  famous  crept  into  "Black- 
ey*d  Susan**,  which  is  more  illustrative  of  the  gentleness  and  domesticity  of  Jerrold 
than  of  his  humorous  point-of-view  regarding  the  weaknesses  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived. 
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ACT   I 


3NB  First.  —  A  View  of  the 
Country. 

T  DoGQRASs  and  Gnatbrain] 

3RASS.     Tut !  if  you  are  inclined 
ich,   here  is  a  mile-stone  —  I'll 
ou  in  its  Company. 
FBRAiN.     Ay,   it's  all  very  well 

well ;  but  you  have  broken  poor 
;  heart,  and  as  for  William  — 
3RASS.  What  of  bim  ? 
TB  RAIN.  The  sharks  of  him,  for 
ou  care.  Didn't  you  make  him 
sailor,  and  leave  bis  young 
the    little,    delicate     black-ey'd 

that  pretty  piece  of  soft-speak- 
omanhood,  your  niece?  Now 
laven't  you  qualms?  On  a 
s  night,  now,  when  the  snow  is 
j  at  your  door,  what  do  you  do? 
3RAS8.     Shut  it. 

rsRAiN.     And   what,   when   you 
e  wind  blowing  at  your  chimney 

3RASS.     Get  closer  to  it. 
FBRAiN.     What,    when    in    your 
m  turn  up  one  side  at  the  thun- 

3 PASS.     Turn  round  on  the  other. 

>u  go  on  with  your  catechism  ? 

FBRAiN.  No,  Fd  rather  go  and 
the  echoes.  A  fair  day  to  you, 
Doggrass !    Tf  your  conseience  — 

rjRAss.     Conseience !     Phoo !  my 

nee  sleeps  well  enough. 

FBRAIN.     Sleeps!     Don*t  wake  it 

-  it  might  alarm  you. 

rjRASS.     One  word  with  you,  — 

e  of  your  ad  vice :  I  go  about  like 
bull,  and  you  a  gadfly  buzzing 
me.     From  this  moment  throw 

part  of  counsellor. 

FBRAIN.     But  don't  you  see?  — 

3RAsa.     Don't    you     see    these 

•owing  about  us? 

FBRAIN.     Very  well. 

3RASS.     If  a  cudgel  was  cut  from 

>r  every  knave  who  busies  him- 


self  in  the  business  of  others  —  don't 
you  think  it  would  mightily  open  the 
prospeet  ? 

Gnatbrain.  Perhaps  it  might :  and 
don't  you  think  that  if  every  hard- 
hearted,  selfish  rascal  that  destroys  the 
happiness  of  others,  were  strung  up  to 
the  boughs  before  they  were  cut  for 
cudgels,  don*t  you  think  that  instead 
of  opening  the  prospeet,  it  would 
mightily  darken  it? 

Doggrass.  I  have  given  you  wam- 
ing  —  take  heed !  take  heed !  and  with 
this  counsel,  I  give  you  a  good  day. 

lExit] 

Gnatbrain.  Ay,  it's  the  only  thing 
good  you  can  give ;  and  that  only  good, 
because  it's  not  your  own.  That  rascal 
has  no  more  heart  than  a  bagpipe! 
One  could  sooner  make  Dover  Cliffs 
dance  a  reel  to  a  penny  whistle,  than 
move  him  with  words  of  pity  or  dis- 
tress. No  matter,  let  the  old  dog  bark ; 
his  teeth  will  not  last  forever  —  and  I 
yet  hope  to  see  the  day  when  poor 
black-ey'd  Susan,  and  the  jovial  sailor, 
William,  may  defy  the  surly  cur  that 
now  divides  them.  [Exil] 

[Enter  Raker  and  Hatchbt] 

Raker.  A  plague  on  him !  —  if  I 
thought  he  meant  us  foul  play,  — 

Hatchet.  Not  he  —  twas  a  mis- 
take. 

Raker.  Aye,  a  mistake  that  nearly 
threw  US  into  the  hands  of  the  Philis- 
tines. But  I  know  why  you  have  ever 
a  good  word  for  this  same  Doggrass. 

Hatchet.  Know!  you  know  as 
much  as  the  weathercock  that  answers 
every  wind,  yet  cannot  teil  the  point 
from  which  it  blows.  And  what  do 
you  know? 

Raker.  I  know  that  Mrs.  Susan, 
Doggrass's  niece,  has  two  black  eyes. 

Hatchet.  Umph !  your  knowledge 
proves  that,  though  a  fool,  you  are  not 
yet  blind. 
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Raker.  Civil  words,  Master 
Hatchet. 

Hatchet.  What!  bc  you  as  dumb 
as  the  fig:iire-head  of  the  Starling;  as 
soft  and  as  yielding  as  tcazed  oakuin  — 
let  my  little  finjjer  be  your  heim,  and 
see  you  ans  wer  it.    Who  am  I  ? 

Raker.  Tom  Hatchet,  the  smugrfcr 
of  Deal ;  Captain  of  the  Redhreaat,  and 
trading  partner  with  old  Doggrass. 

Hatchet.  Thank'eo:  now  TU  teil 
you  what  you  are  —  Bill  Raker,  first 
mate  of  the  Rrdhrcast,  as  great  a  rogiie 
as  ever  died  at  the  fore-yard,  and  con- 
sequently  — 

Raker.  The  best  person  to  go  on 
your  errands. 

Hatchet.  Just  so ;  see  you  do  them 
well.  Now,  bear  up,  whilst  I  pour  a 
broadsido  of  intelligence  into  you.  Tm 
going  to  be  marriea. 

Raker.  You  generally  are  at  every 
port  you  put  into. 

H.^TCHET.  Belay  your  jokes.  To 
whom  do  you  think  ?  —  you  can't  guess? 

Raker.     No.     It    isn*t    to    the    last 

gort-admiraFs  widow?  Perhaps  to  big 
»etsy,  the  bumboat  woman. 

Hatchet.  Xo,  you  albatross,  —  to 
Susan  —  black-ey'd  Susan. 

Raker.  Steady  there  —  steady !  — 
I*m  no  younkor.  The  lass  is  marricd 
already. 

Hatchet.     Aye,  she  had  a  husband. 

[Significantly] 

Raker.     What !  —  why  no ! 

Hatchet.  How  blows  the  wind  now 
—  what  do  you  staro  at  ?     Ho's  dead. 

RiKER.  William  dead !  Thon  there's 
not  so  fine,  so  noble,  so  taut-rigged  a 
fellow  in  His  Majosty's  navy.  Poor 
lad  —  poor  lad  ! 

Hatchet.     Turning  whimperer? 

Raker.  Why  not?  Such  news 
would  make  a  mermaid  cry  in  the  middle 
of  her  singing. 

Hatchet.  Avast  with  your  salt 
wator!  William  is  not  dead:  what 
think  you  now? 

Raker.  That  there  is  one  raore  brave 
fellow  in  the  world  and  one  more  liar. 

Hatchet.     Ha !  — 

Raker.  Slack  your  fore-sheet,  Cap- 
tain Hatchet;  if  you  must  spin  such 
galley  yarns,  lot  it  bc  to  the  marines, 
or  the  landlady  of  the  Ship;  but  see 
that  you  don*t  again  bring  tears  into 
an  old  sailor's  eyes,  and  laugh  at  him 
for  hoisting  and  answering  pendant  to 
Signals  of  distress.  You  marry  Susan? 
Now  belay,  belay  the  joke. 


Hatchet.  Listen  to  my  story:  it 
shall  be  short  —  short  as  a  marlin- 
spike.  1  must  marry  Susan :  she  knows 
not  you  —  you  must  swear  that  you 
were  her  husband' s  shipmate  —  that 
you  saw  him  drown^d.  Susan  now  lives 
with  old  Dame  Hatley  —  she  has  no 
other  home ;  and  if  she  refuse,  Doggrass 
will  seize  for  long  arrears  of  rent,  on  the 
old  woman' s  goods,  and  tum  Susan 
adrift;  then  the  girl  has  no  chanoe 
left  but  to  marry.  Is  it  not  a  good 
scheme  ? 

Raker.  Had  the  devil  been  purser, 
he  could  not  have  made  a  better. 

Hatchet.  Tm  going  now  to  Dog- 
grass, to  see  further  aoout  it;  mean- 
time,  do  you  think  of  the  part  you  are 
to  play,  and  I'll  think  how  I  can  best 
reward  you.  [Exil] 

Raker.  I  must  certainly  look  a 
scoundrel.  There  must  be  an  invita- 
tion  in  my  figur&-head  to  all  sorts  of 
wickedness,  eise  Captain  Hatchet  could 
never  have  offered  such  dirty  work  to 
an  old  sailor.  I  must  look  a  villain, 
and  that's  the  truth.  Well,  there  is 
no  help  for  an  ugly  countenance;  but 
if  my  face  be  ill-favoured,  1*11  take  care 
to  keep  my  heart  of  the  right  colour: 
like  the  Ek)lphin  tap,  if  I  hang  out  a 
badly-painted  sign-post,  1*11  see  and 
koep  good  cheer  within.  [Exil] 


Scene  Second.  —  Dame  Hatlby's  Cotr 
tage.  Susan  w  heard  without^  sing' 
ing  a  verse  of  **  Black-ey^d  Susan,** 

[Enter  Susan] 

Susan.  Twelve  long,  tedious  months 
have  passed,  and  no,  no  tidings  of 
William.  Shame  upon  the  unkind 
hearts  that  parted  us  —  that  sent  my 
dcar  husband  to  dare  the  perils  of  the 
ocean,  and  made  me  a  pinine,  miserable 
croature!  Oh.  the  pangs,  tne  dreadful 
pangs  that  tear  the  sailor *s  wife,  as, 
wakeful  on  her  tear-wet  pillow,  she 
lists  and  trembles  at  the  roaring  sea ! 

[Enter  Gnatbrain,  at  the  cotiage  door\ 

Gnatbrain.  There  she  is,  like  % 
cagod  nightingale,  singing  her  heart 
out  again  st  her  prison-bars  —  for  tJii> 
cottagc  is  little  better  than  a  gaol  to 
her.     Susan ! 

Susan.    Gnatbrain  I 

Gnatbrain.    In  faith,  Snaan* 
row  makes  such  Bweet  miuio» 
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never  tum  skylark,  but  always  remain 
a  goose. 

Susan.     Have  you  seen  my  uncle  ? 

Gnatbrain.     Oh,  yes ! 

Susan.     Will  he  show  any  kindness  ? 

Gnatbrain.  I  cannot  teil.  Did  you 
ever  see  gooseberries  grow  upon  a 
cabbage-stump  ?  You  have  flowers 
from  an  aloe-tree,  if  you  wait  a  hundred 
years. 

Susan.  He  has  threatened  to  dis- 
tress the  good  dame. 

Gnatbrain.  Ay,  for  the  rent.  Oh, 
Susan,  I  would  I  were  your  landlord ! 
I  should  think  myself  well  paid  if  you 
would  allow  me  every  quarter-day  to 
put  my  ear  to  the  key-hole,  and  listen 
to  one  of  your  prettiest  ditties.  Why, 
for  such  payment,  were  I  your  landlord, 
I'd  find  you  in  board,  washing,  and 
lodging,  and  the  uso  of  a  gig  on  Sun- 
days.  I  wish  T  —  But  la !  what's  the 
use  of  my  wishing?  I'ra  nobody  but 
half  gardener,  hau  waterman  —  a  kind 
of  alligator,  that  gets  his  breakfast  from 
the  shore,  and  his  dinner  from  the  sea 
—  a  —  [Doggrass  passes   windoio] 

Susan.  Oh,  begonef  I  see  Mr. 
Doggrass ;  if  he  find  you  here  — 

Gnatbrain.  He  must  not;  here's  a 
cupboard  —  Tm  afraid  there's  plenty 
of  room  in  it. 

Susan.  No,  no,  I  would  not  for  the 
World  —  there  is  no  occasion  —  meet 
him. 

Gnatbrain.  Not  I,  for  quiet's  sake. 
We  never  meet  but,  like  gunpowder 
and  fire,  there  is  an  explosion.  This 
will  do.  [Goes  inio  the  doset] 

[Enter  Doggrass] 

Doggrass.  Now,  Susan,  you  know 
my  business  —  I  say,  you  know  my 
business.     I  come  for  money. 

Susan.     I  have  none,  sir. 

Doggrass.  A  pretty  answer,  truly. 
Are  people  to  let  their  houses  to  beggars  ? 

Susan.  Beggars!  Sir,  I  am  your 
brother*s  orphan  child. 

Doggrass.  I  am  sorry  for  it.  I 
wish  he  were  alive  to  pay  for  you.  And 
where  is  your  hnsband  ? 

Susan.  Do  you  ask  where  he  is? 
I  am  poor,  sir  —  poor  and  unprotected ; 
do  not,  as  you  have  children  of  your 
own,  do  not  insult  me.  [Weeps] 

DoQGRASS.  Ay,  this  is  to  let  houses 
to  women ;  if  the  tax-gatherers  were  to 
be  paid  with  crying,  why,  nobody  would 
roar  more  lustily  than  myself :  let  a  man 
ask  for  his  rent,  and  you  pull  out  your 


Socket-handkerchief.      Where's    Dame 
[atley  ? 
Susan.     In  the  next  room  —  ill,  very 

m. 

DoGGRASs.  An  excuse  to  avoid  me; 
she  shall  not.  [Going] 

Susan.     You  will  not  enter! 

DoGGRASS.     Who  shall  stop  me? 

Susan.  If  heaven  give  me  power,  I ! 
Uncle,  the  old  woman  is  sick  —  I  fear 
dange^ousl5^  Her  spirit,  weakened  by 
late  misfortune,  flickers,  like  a  dying 
light.  Your  sudden  appearance  might 
mäke  all  dark.  Uncle — landlord !  would 
you  have  murder  on  your  soul  ? 

D  o  G  G  R  ASS.     M  urder  ? 

Susan.  Yes;  though  such  may  not 
be  the  common  word,  hearts  are  daily 
crushed,  spirits  broken  —  whilst  he  who 
slays,  destroys  in  safety. 

Doggrass.  Can  Dame  Hatley  pay 
me  the  money  ? 

Susan.     No. 

Doggrass.     Then  she  shall  to  prison. 

SusAn.     She  will  die  there. 

DoGGPAss.     Well? 

Susan.  Would  you  make  the  old 
woman  close  her  eyes  in  a  gaol  ? 

Doggrass.  I  have  no  time  to  hear 
sentiment.  Mrs.  Hatley  has  no  money 
—  you  have  none.  Well,  though  she 
doesn^t  merit  lenity  of  me,  I'll  not  be 
harsh  with  her. 

Susan.     I  thought  you  could  not. 

Doggrass.  iTl  just  take  whatever 
may  be  in  the  house,  and  put  up  with 
the  rest  of  the  loss. 

[Enter  Dolly  Mayflower] 

Dolly.  So,  Mr.  Doggrass,  this  is 
how  you  behave  to  unfortunate  folks  — 
Coming  and  selling  them  up,  and  tum- 
ing  them  out.  Is  this  your  feeling  for 
the  poor  ? 

DoGORASs.  Feeling!  I  pay  the 
rates.  What  business  have  you  here? 
Go  to  your  spinning, 

Dolly.  Spinning !  if  it  were  to  spin 
a  certain  wicked  old  man  a  halter,  Fd 
never  work  faster.  Ugh !  I  always 
thought  you  very  ugly,  but  now  you 
look  hideous. 

Susan.     Peace,  good  Dolly. 

Dolly.  Peace !  Oh,  you  are  too 
quiet  —  too  gentle !  Take  example  by 
me :  I  only  wish  he*d  come  to  seil  me 
up,  that's  all.  [Doggrass  goes  to  door] 
Oh,  I  know  who  you  are  looking  after  — 
your  man,  Jacob  Twig;  he  hops  after 
you  on  your  dirty  work,  like  a  tomtit 
after  a  jackdaw  —  I  saw  him  leering  in 
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at  the  door.  1  wish  my  dear  Gnat- 
brain  was  here.  Oh,  Susan,  I  wish  he 
was  here;  he's  ono  of  the  best,  most 
constant  of  lovers  —  hc'd  befriond  you 
for  my  sake. 

Doggrass     [goes  to  the  door],    Jacob! 

[Enter  Jacob  Twig.  He  has  a  memo- 
randum  book  in  his  hand,  a  pen  in 
his  eaVy  and  an  ink-hottle  in  the 
buttonhole  of  his  coat.] 

You  know  your  business. 

Jacob.  What,  here,  master?  What, 
at  old  Dame  Hatloy*s? 

Dolly.  To  bo  sure,  good  Jacob; 
if  your  master  had  a  tree,  and  but  one 
squirrel  lived  in  it,  he'd  take  its  nuts, 
sooner  than  allow  it  lodging  gratis. 

Susan,  ünclo,  have  compassion  — 
wait  but  another  week  —  a  day. 

Doggrass.  Not  an  hour  —  a  tninute. 
Jacob,  do  your  duty.  Now  bcgin ;  put 
down  evcrything  you  see  in  the  cottage. 

Jacob.  Master,  hadn*t  you  bettcr 
wait  a  little?  Perhaps  the  Dame  can 
find  friends.  [Doggrass  is  imperative] 
Well,  here  goes :  l'll  first  begin  with  the 
cupboard. 

Susan  [stopping  htm].  No,  let  me 
entroat  you  do  not.  Corae  this  way,  if 
you  are  still  dctermined. 

Doggrass.  Eh  !  why  that  way  ?  why 
not  with  the  cupboard  ?     I  suspect  — 

Jacob.     And  now,  so  do  I. 

Dolly.  You  suspect!  I  dare  say, 
suspicion  is  all  your  brain  can  manage. 
What  should  you  suspect  —  a  thing 
that  never  had  a  thought  doepor  than 
a  mug  of  ale?  You  suspect  Susan! 
Why.  we  shall  have  the  crows  suspect- 
ing  the  lilies. 

Jacob.  You  say  so,  do  you?  Now, 
1*11  show  you  my  consequence.  T'U  put 
everything  down,  master,  and  begin 
with  the  cupboard.  Ah  !  it's  fast :  TU 
have  it  open  —  and  TU  put  the  first 
thing  down. 

[Pults  open  the  door^  whcn  Onat- 
brain  knacks  Jacob  down  with 
roUing-pin,  and  Stands  in  atti- 
tude,  —  Susan  in  corner.  — 
Dolly  in  surprisc.  —  Dog- 
grass exulting] 

Gnatbrain.  No,  I'U  put  the  first 
thing  down. 

Dolly.  Gnatbrain!  Oh,  Susan, 
Susan ! 

Doggrass.  Oh,  oh!  we  shall  have 
the  crows  suspecting  the  lilies !  Pretty 
flower !  how  it  hangs  its  head  I    Go  on 


with  your  duty,  Jacob ;  put  down  every- 
thing in  the  house. 

Gnatbrain.  Do,  Jacob;  and  begin 
with  **one  broken  head"  —  then,  one 
stony-hearted  landlord  —  one  innocent 
young  woman  —  ditto,  jealous  —  one 
man  tolerably  honest  —  and  one  some- 
what  damaged. 

Jacob.  TU  have  you  up  before 
justices  —  you  have  broken  my  crown. 

Gnatbrain.  Broken  your  crown! 
Jacob,  Jacob,  it  was  cracked  before ! 

Jacob.     How  do  you  know  that? 

Gnatbrain.  By  the  ring  of  it, 
Jacob  —  by  the  ring :  I  never  heard 
such  a  bit  of  Brummagem  in  my  life. 

Doggrass  [to  Susan].  W^ell,  Susan, 
it  is  sometimes  convenient,  is  it  not, 
for  a  husband  to  be  at  sea? 

Susan.  Sir,  scom  has  no  word, — 
contempt  no  voice  to  speak  my  loath- 
ing  of  your  insinuations.  Take,  sir,  all 
that  is  here;  satisfy  your  avarice;  but 
dare  not  indulge  your  malice  at  the 
cost  of  one  who  has  now  nothing  left 
her  in  her  misery  but  the  sweet  con- 
sciousness  of  vir  tue.  [Exil] 

DoGGBASs.  The  way  with  all  women 
whcn  they  are  found  out,  is  it  not,  Mrs. 
Dolly? 

Dolly.  I  can't  teil,  sir ;  I  never  was 
found  out. 

DoGGRAsa.    Ay,  you  are  lucky. 

Dolly.  Yes  —  we  don't  meet  often. 
But  as  for  you,  Mr.  Gnatbrain  — 

Gnatbrain.  Now,  no  insinuations. 
I  wish  I  could  remember  what  Susan 
Said  about  virtue:  it  would  apply  to 
my  case  admirably.  Nothing  üke  a 
sentiment  to  stop  accusation  —  one 
may  apply  it  to  a  bleeding  reputation, 
as  barbers  do  cobwebs  to  a  wound. 

DoG GRASS.  Jacob,  do  you  stay  here 
—  see  that  nothing  of  the  least  value 
leaves  the  house. 

Gnatbrain.  In  that  case,  Jacob, 
you  may  let  your  master  go  out. 

Doggrass.  Somo  day,  my  friend,  I 
shall  be  a  match  for  you.  [Exit] 

Gnatbrain.  Perhaps  so,  but  one  or 
US  must  change  greatly  to  make  us 
pairs.  [Gnatbrain  then  pursues  Jacob 
itito  corner]  Jacob,  I  never  look  upon 
your  little  carcase,  but  it  puts  me  in 
mind  of  a  pocket  edition  of  tue  Newnte 
Calendar  —  a  neat  Old  Bailey  duo3eo> 
imo.  You  are  a  most  villanous-looking 
rascal  —  an  epitome  of  a  noted  higli- 
wayman. 

Jacob.    What ! 

Gnatbraik    True    as    tbe    H^ 
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You  have  a  most  Tyburnlike  physiog- 
nomy :  there's  Turpin  in  the  curl  of 
your  Upper  lip  —  Jack  Sheppard  in  tue 
under  one  —  your  nose  is  Jerry  Aber- 
shaw himself  —  Duval  and  Barrington 
are  your  eyes  —  and  as  for  your  chin, 
why  Sixteen-String  Jack  lives  again  in 
it.  [Gnatbrain  goes  io  window,  affect- 
ing  to  see  whai  is  passing  outside]  Eh ! 
well  done  —  excellent !  there's  all  the 
neighbours  getting  tbe  fumitiire  out  the 
garden  window. 

Jacob.  Is  there?  It*s  against  the 
law.  I'm  his  Majesty's  officer,  and 
1*11  be  among  them  in  a  whistle. 

[J /lcob  rushes  off ;  Gnatbrain  in- 
stantly  holls  door] 

Gnatbrain.  A  bailiff,  like  a  snow- 
storm,  is  always  best  on  the  outside. 
New  Dolly,  sweet  Dolly  Mayflower, 
won't  you  look  at  me?  Won't  you  be 
the  Summer  cabbage  of  my  heart,  and 
let  me  cultivate  you  ? 

Dolly.  Don't  talk  to  me,  sir !  — 
the  cupboard,  sir  —  the  cupboard. 

Gnatbrain.  Hear  my  defence.  On 
my  Word,  I  had  not  the  least  idea  that 
you  would  have  found  me,  or  the  cup- 
board is  the  last  place  I  should  have 
gone  into. 

Dolly.  It's  no  matter;  there*s  Mr. 
James  Rattlin,  boatswain's  mate  of  the 
Bellerophon  — 

Gnatbrain.  What!  you  wouldn't 
marry  a  sailor? 

Dolly.     And  why  not? 

Gnatbrain.  Your  natural  timidity 
wouldn't  allow  you. 

Dolly.     My  timidity? 

Gnatbrain.  Yes;  you  wouldn't  like 
to  be  lef  t  alone  o'nights.  Your  husband 
would  be  at  sea  for  six  months  out  of  the 
twelve ;  there  would  be  a  wintry  pros- 
pect  for  you. 

Dolly.  But  he  would  be  at  home 
the  other  six  months  —  and  there's 
Summer,  sir. 

Gnatbrain.  True,  but  when  you 
can  have  summer  all  the  year  round, 
don't  you  think  it  more  to  your  ad- 
vantage  ? 

Dolly.  No  —  for,  if  it  always  shone, 
we  should  never  really  enjoy  fine 
weather. 

Gnatbrain.  Oh,  my  dear,  when  we 
are  married,  we'll  get  up  a  thunder- 
Btorm  or  two,  depend  upon  it.  But 
come,  Dolly,  your  heart  is  too  good, 
Srour  head  too  clear,  to  nourish  idle 
sospicion.     Let   us   go   and   see   poor 


Susan.  There  is  real  calamity  enough 
in  our  every-day  paths;  we  need  not 
add  to  it  by  our  idle  follies.         [Exeunt] 


ScENE  Third.  —  A  View  of  the  Country. 

[Enter  Hatchet] 

Hatchet.  Doggrass  has  made.  the 
seizure  by  this  tirae.  Now  I'll  step  in, 
pay  the  money,  and  thus  buy  the  grati- 
tude  of  Susan,  before  1  teil  her  the  story 
of  her  husband's  death. 

[Enter  Jacob,  running] 

Bring     up     there,     my     young     skiff. 
Whither  bound  ? 

Jacob.     I'm  in  a  hurry. 

Hatchet.  Bring  up,  I  say,  or  l'U 
spoil  your  figurehead. 

[Lifting  his  cudgel] 

Jacob.     Do  you  know  who  I  am? 

Hatchet.  No;  what  are  you,  my 
young  flying-fish  ? 

Jacob.  Fm  a  bailiff  —  aren't  you 
frightened?     I  serve  Mr.  Doggrass. 

Hatchet.  The  very  craft  1  was  sail- 
ing  after.  You  have  been  to  Susan's  ^- 
Black-ey'd  Susan's,  as  she's  called  ? 

Jacob.     How  do  you  know  that? 

Hatchet.  You  have  made  a  seizure 
there  ? 

Jacob.     Right  again. 

H  A  TCHET.     Have  secured  every  thing  ? 

Jacob.  Wrong.  I  had  made  as 
pretty  a  piece  of  business  of  it  as  any 
of  my  craft  —  a  very  pretty  stroke  of 
handiwork ;  but  somehow  or  the  other  — 

Hatchet.  You  f richten  me.  No- 
body  paid  the  money,  I  hope? 

Jacob.  Oh,  don't  be  alarmed  at 
that;  no,  but  somehow  or  the  other, 
quite  bji  a  mistake,  when  I  thought  I 
was  in  possession,  I  found  myself  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  house.  And,  here 
comes  Susan. 

[Enter  Susan] 

Jacob.  Aren't  you  ashamed  of 
yourself,  Mrs.  Susan,  to  make  one  to 
cozen  so  Innocent  a  little  bailiff  as  my- 
self—  aren't  you  ashamed  of  yourself? 

Hatchet  [throvnng  Jacob  over  to  left] 
Stand  o'  one  side!  What,  in  trouble, 
my  pretty  Susan?  What,  have  the 
land-sharks  got  aboard  of  the  cottage? 
Come,  cheer  up. 

Susan.  What,  do  you  indeed  pity 
me  ?  This  is  kind,  and,  from  a  stranger, 
unexpected. 
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Hatchet.  Not  such  a  stranger  as 
you  may  think. 

Susan.     No. 

Hatchet.  No,  I  know  your  hus- 
band  —  sailed  with  hiin. 

Susan.  You  did !  Oh,  teil  me  overy- 
thing ! 

Hatchet.  AYL  in  good  time.  [To 
Jacob]  What  do  you  want  here  — 
stioking  like  a  barnaclo  to  a  ship's 
copperr 

[Slrikes  Jacob  with  ciidgeJ] 

Jacob.  Want !  Oh,  here  comes  my 
master  —  he'll  teil  you  what  I  want. 
1*11  leave  you  with  him  —  he'U  answer 
all  questions. 

[Exitf  hui  returns,  and  slrikes  Hatchet 
loilh  hookj  and  runs  off] 

[Enler  Doggrass] 

DoGGRASs.  So,  madam,  you  must 
show  contempt  to  a  king's  officer  — 
put  a  servant  of  the  law  out  of  doors ! 

Hatchet.  Steady  there!  none  of 
your  overhauling.  What  do  you  want 
with  the  young  woman  ? 

DoGGRAss.     What's  that  to  you? 

Susan.  Oh,  pray  don't  quarrel  on 
my  account  —  do  not,  I  entreat  you  ! 

Hatchet  [nHJe].  VW  swagger  a  little. 
Quarrel,  my  dear  —  I'd  fight  yard-arm 
to  yard-arm  for  you  —  go  on  a  boarding 
party,  cut  out,  row  under  a  battery,  or 
nght  in  a  rocket-boat ;  anything  for  the 
pretty  black-ey'd  Susan. 

Doggrass.  Well,  as  you*ll  do  all 
this,  perhaps  you*ll  pay  the  money  she 
owes. 

Hatchet.  That  will  I,  though  it 
were  the  last  shot  in  my  locker. 

Susan.  No,  no,  there  is  no  occasion ; 
I  would  not  have  it  for  the  world. 

DoGORASs.     Youwouldn*t?     f  would 

—  but  don*t  be  afraid  —  he'll  talk,  but 
he'll  be  long  ere  he  pays  twelve  pounds 
seventoen  and  sLvpence  for  you,  black- 
ey*d  and  pretty  as  you  are. 

Hatchet.  See  how  little  you  know 
of  a  sailor ;  tliere's  thirteen  pounds  — 
I'm  not  much  of  an  accountant,  but  it 
strikes  me  that  that  will  pay  your  little 
bill,  and  just  leave  a  dirty  two-and- 
sixpence  for  young  Jibboom,  the  bailiff. 

Susan.  Oh,  my  good,  kind  friend  — 
this  generosity  —  my  thanks,  my 
prayers ! 

Hatchet.    Not  a  word,  not  a  word 

—  good-bye. 

Susan.  Yet,  do  not  leave  me;  you 
Said  you  knew  my  husband  —  had  a 
tale  to  teil  of  him. 


Hatchet.  Yes,  but  not  now;  to- 
morrow.  If  I  have  done  anything  to 
Obligo  you,  let  me  ask  the  delay.  Be- 
sides,  then  I  will  bring  one  with  me  who 
can  teil  you  more  of  William  than  my- 
self ;  meantime,  farewell.  [Aside]  She*8 
softened.  A  woman  is  like  sealing-wax 
—  only  melt  her,  and  she  will  take  what 
form  you  please.  I've  bought  her  heart 
with  the  chink,  and  to-morrow  will 
secure  it.  [Exil] 

Susan.  Wait  tili  to-morrow!  Alas! 
there  is  no  remedy  but  patience;  yet, 
spite  of  myself ,  I  feel  forenodings  whioh 
I  know  'tis  weakness  to  indulge. 

Doggrass.  I  suppose,  Mrs.  Susan, 
as  the  case  at  present  Stands,  neither 
you  nor  the  old  dame  will  now  think  of 
leaving  the  cottage  ? 

Susan.     Indeeid,  landlord,  we  shall. 

Doggrass.  Landlord!  why  not 
uncle  ?  it  is  a  much  better  word. 

Susan.  It  might  have  been,  but 
your  unkindness  has  taught  me  to 
forget  it. 

Doggrass.  Now,  hear  reason  [she 
turns  from  kirn].  Well,  to  be  sure,  a 
plain-spoken  man  can't  expeot  it  from 
one  of  your  sex,  so  1*11  leave  you. 
You'll  think  again  about  the  oottage? 
it  has  a  pretty  Situation,  and  as  for 
the  rent,  why,  as  one  may  say,  it's  a 
mere  nothing.  [Exü] 

Susan.  Cniel  man!  Oh,  William! 
when,  when  will  you  retum  to  your 
almost  heartbroken  Susan?  Wmds, 
blow  prosperously,  be  tranquil,  seas, 
and  bring  my  husband  to  my  longing 
oyes.  [Exü] 


Scenb  Fourth.  —  A  View  of  the  Downs, 
—  The  fleet  at  anchor, 

[Enler  Jacob  Twig] 

Jacob.  After  all,  I  don't  much  like 
this  trade  of  bailiff.  I've  a  great  mind 
to  givo  it  up,  go  back  to  my  native 
Dover  again,  and  tum  ploughman. 
[Three   cheers]    HoUoa!  the   boats  are 

Eutting  off  from  the  ships.  Deal  will 
e  crowded  again;  there  wiU  be  no 
getting  a  sweetheart  for  theae  dt 
months.  [Aftmc.  —  Three  dkeer^ 


[Enler  Seaweed,  Blus  Petbb,  SAiLOBe» 
and  William] 

William.  Huzza  I  huzza !  my  mUt 
feUows,  my  heart  juinps  Ute  »  ddlpUi 
—  my  head  tuma  rotum  Uke  *  OMmrif 
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I  feel  as  if  I  were  driving  before  the  gale 
of  pleasure  for  the  haven  of  joy. 

Seaweed.  But  I  say,  WilKam, 
there's  nobody  here  to  meet  us. 

William.  Why,  no !  that  is,  you 
See,  because  we  dropped  anchor  aiore 
the  poor  things  had  turned  out  of  their 
hammocks.  Ah !  if  my  Susan  knew 
who  was  here,  she'd  soon  lash  and  carry, 
roused  up  by  the  whistle  of  that  young 
boatswain's  mate,  Cupid,  piping  m  her 
heart.  Holloal  what  craft  is  this? 
Cutter,  ahoy !  —  what  ship  ? 

Jacob  [taking  off  his  hat].  My  name 
is  Jacob  Twig. 

William.  You  needn't  bring  to, 
under  bare  poles  —  cover  your  truck, 
and  up  with  your  answering  pendant. 
Come,  clear  your  signal  halyards,  and 
hoist  away.     What  service? 

Jacob.     I*m  in  the  law. 

William.  Umphl  belongs  to  the 
rocket  boats.  May  my  pockets  be 
scuttled,  if  I  didn't  think  so!  Tis 
Beelzebub's  ship,  the  Law*!  she's  neither 
privateer,  bomb-ship,  nor  letter-o-mark ; 
she's  built  of  green  timber,  manned 
with  lob-lolly  boys  and  marines;  pro- 
visioned  with  mouldy  biscuit  and  bilge- 
water,  and  fires  nothing  but  red-hot 
shot :  there's  no  grappling  with  or  board- 
ing  her.  She  always  sails  best  in  a 
Btorm,  and  founders  in  fair  weather. 
rd  sooner  be  sent  adrift  in  the  North 
Sea,  in  a  butter  cask,  with  a  'bacco-box 
for  my  store-room,  than  sail  in  that 
devil's  craft,  the  Law.  My  young 
grampus,  I  should  like  to  have  the  mast- 
Eeading  of  you  in  a  stifP  north-wester. 

[Threatening  htm] 

Seaweed.  Avast  there.  messmate! 
don*t  rake  the  cock-boat  fore  and  aft. 

Jacob  [comer].  Don*t  cock  the  rake- 
boat  fore  and  aft.  [Frightened] 

William.  Why,  yes,  I  know  it's 
throwing  away  powder  and  shot  to 
sink  cockle-shells  with  forty-two- 
pounders.  But  wam*t  it  the  lawyers 
that  turned  me  and  Susan  out  of  our 
stowage?  Why,  I'd  as  soon  had  met 
one  of  Mother  Carey's  Chickens,  as  — 
eh !  [Looking  out]  There's  a  fleet  bear- 
ing  down. 

Peter.  A  fleet?  —  Ay,  and  as  smart 
as  a  seventy-four  on  the  King*s  birth- 

day. 

William.  A  little  more  to  larboard, 
messmate.  [William  throws  Jacob  to 
his  right,  the  saüors  pass  htm  front  one 
to  the  other  tili  he  is  off]  There's  my 
Sosan !     New  pipe  all  hands  for  a  royal 


Salute;  there  she  is,  schooner-rigged. 
l'd  swear  to  her  canvas  from  a  whole 
fleet.  Now  she  makes  more  sail !  — 
outs  with  her  studding-booms  —  mounts 
her  royals,  moon-rakers  and  sky- 
scrapers ;  now  she  lies  to  it !  —  now !  — 
now  !  —  eh  ?  May  I  be  put  on  sijt- 
water  grog  for  a  lubber. 

Peter.     What's  the  matter? 

William.  'Tisn't  she  —  'tisn't  my 
craft. 

[Music,  —  Enter  women,  who  wel- 
come all  the  sailors,  —  Every 
one,  except  William,  is  met  by 
a  female.  —  He  looks  anxiously 
at  every  one.  —  All  go  off  except 
William] 

What!  and  am  T  left  alone  in  the 
doctor's  list,  whilst  all  the  crew  are 
engagins:!  I  know  I  look  as  lubberly 
as  a  Chinese  junk  under  a  jewry 
mast.  I'm  afraid  to  throwout  a  signal 
—  my  heart  kno^ks  against  my  tim- 
bers,  like  a  jolly-boat  in  a  breeze, 
alongsido  a  seventy-four.  Damn  it,  I 
feel  as  if  half  of  me  was  wintering  in  the 
Baltie,  and  the  other  half  stationed  in 
Jamaica.  • 

[Enicr  Ploughshare.  —  Music] 

Tt's  no  use,  I  must  ask  for  despatches. 
Damn  it,  there  can  be  no  black  seal  to 
them !     Messmate ! 

Ploughshare.     Now,  friend. 

[Comes  down] 

William.  Oive  us  your  grappling- 
iron!     Mayhap  you  don't  know  me! 

Ploughshare.  No. 

William.  Well,  that's  hard  to  a 
sailor,  come  to  his  native  place.  We 
have  ploughed  many  an  acre  together 
in  Farmer  Sparrow's  ground. 

Ploughshare.  What  —  William  ! 
William  that  married  Susan ! 

William.  Avast  there !  hang  it  — 
that  name,  spoke  by  another,  has 
brought  the  salt  water  up;  I  can  feel 
one  tear  standing  in  either  eye  like  a 
marine  at  each  gangway :  but  come,  let's 
send  them  below.  [Wipes  his  ei/es] 
Now,  don't  pay  away  your  line  tili  I 
pipe.  I  have  boen  three  years  at  sea; 
all  that  time  I  have  heard  but  once 
from  Susan  —  she  has  been  to  me  a 
main-stay  in  all  weathers.  T  have  been 
piped  up,  —  roused  from  mj»^  hammock, 
dreaming  of  her,  —  for  the  cold,  black 
middle  watch ;  I  have  walked  the  deck, 
the  surf  beating  in  my  face,  but  Susan 
was  at  my  side,  and  I  did  not  feel  it. 
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I  hftVH  been  reefing  on  the  yards,  in  pold 
and  darknoss,  when  I  cotild  hardly  spo 
the  band  of  my  next  measmate;  —  but 
Suaan'a  eyoa  wera  on  me,  and  there  was 
light.  I  have  hcaxd  the  boatswain  pipe 
to  quarlers ;  —  a  voiee  in  my  heart 
wbiapered  "^usaa".  and  I  strodo  lik«  a 
lion.     Tbe  first  broadside  was  given; 

—  sbipmatea,  whose  words  were  hardly 
oB  their  lips,  la^v  tom  and  mangled 
about  me;  — Iheir  proana  were  in  my 
eara,  and  thcir  blood  bot  on  my  face ; 

—  1  whisperrd  "Susan  !"  it  waa  a  word 
tbat  Bcpmßd  lo  turn  tbc  balls  asido,  and 
^eop  me  safe.  Wlion  land  was  cried 
from  tbe  maat-head,   I  aeiKed  tbe  claaa 

—  my  shipmateg  Baw  tbe  cliffs  of  Eng- 
land —  I,  I  oould  aee  but  Susan !  I 
leap  upon  the  beach ;  my  ahipmatea 
find  hands  lo  grasp  and  lips  to  press  — 
1  find  not  Susan'». 

PLoDonsHARE.     Boliovo  me  — 

William.  Amst  tbcrcl  if  you  mnst 
hoist  the  black  11^  —  cPntly.  la  aho 
yet  in  commiasion?  —  Does  she  live? 

Plougbshauk.     Shc  doca. 

WiLLiAü.  Thank  heavon!  I'll  go 
to  church  next  Sunday,  and  von  sball 
Jbave  a  can  of  grog  —  ob  ]  but  your 
iigurehead  tbanges  likc  a.  dying  dolphin  ; 
*be  livea,  biit  perhapa  hovo  down  in  the 
port  of  sickness.     No?  what  then,  eh? 

—  avastl    not    drad  —  not    sink  — yet 

—  why,  there's  n  galloy-fire  lighted  up 
in  my  heart  —  there's  not  an  R  in  her 

PLOtroHSHARE.     Wliat  do  you  mean? 

William.  Mean  !  grape  and  eania- 
ter!  She'a  not  run,  —  not  showo  false 
colouTS? 

Plocghshabe.     No,  no. 

William.  1  desorve  a  round  dozon 
for  tho  question.  Damn  it,  nono  of 
your  small  arma ;  but  opcn  all  your 
ports  and  give  fire. 

Plotjohsharb.  Susan  is  well  —  is 
constant;  but  bas  bpun  niadp  to  fcel 
tbat  poverty  ia  too  often  punishwl  for 

William.  What,  abort  of  ammuni- 
tion  to  keep  off  tbe  land-sharks?  But 
her  unclo? 

PLOCunsBAHE.  Ho  haa  treatcd  her 
Vary  unkindly. 

William.  I  soe  it!  damn  it,  I'll 
ovcrbaul  him  —  I'll  brinu  him  on  hia 
beam-enda.     Hrave  a-bead.  shipmate! 

—  Now  for  my  dp.ir  Suaan,  and  no 
quarters  Tor  her  unele. 

\Mutic.  —  Exeunl  Plouqi 

and  William) 
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[Enter  Captain  Crosbtree] 
Croshtree.     In     faitb     that's     thd 

firettiest  littlo  vpssel  I  ever  eaw  in  a 
□nK  iTuise.  I  threw  out  Signals  to  her, 
but  she  wouldn't  answer.  Here  comea 
tbe  ftllow  tbat  pasaed  mo  whilst  I  was 
talking  to  her. 

[Enfer  Gnatbkain] 

Shipmate.    there  is  a  dollar  for  you. 

Onatbraiv.  Truly,  air,  1  would  wa 
had  Itccn  mcisniates,  you  might  theo 
have  made  it  ten  Shillings. 

Crosstree.     You  passed   i 
minutea  ainco,  wben  f  wi 
with  a  pettieoat. 

Qnatbrain.  Ay;  it'a  no  use,  Cap- 
tain ;  sbe's  a  tigbt  little  craft,  and  aa 
faithful  tfl  all  that  ia  good  as  your  ship 
to  her  beim. 

Crosstree.  Wbat  is  her  name?  — 
Whoisshe? 

Gnatbrain.  We  aimply  call  ha 
Suaan  —  Black-oy'd  Susan.  She  ia  the 
wife  of  a  sailor. 

CRfSMTRBE.  Ay,  what,  fond  of  the 
blue-jacketa? 

On-atbraim.  Yea,  so  fond  of  the 
ia«ket,  that  sbe'U  never  look  at  your 
lonp-  fioat.     Oood-day,  Captain.      [Exil] 

CnoHSTRF.E.  The  wi(e  of  a  sailor! 
wife  of  a  common  Seaman !  wby,  she's 
fit  for  an  adrairal.  I  know  it'a  wrong, 
but  I  will  aee  her  —  and  come  what 
may,  I  must,  and  will  poasess  her.  [Exil] 


[Enler  William  al  door] 
William.  Well,  bore  I  am  at  lastl 
I'vo  como  fiftecn  knots  an  hour,  vet  I 
feit  as  it  I  were  driving  aatern  all  the 
timc.  So,  this  is  poor  Susan'e  bertb 
—  not  aboard  —  out  on  Überty,  »nd 
not  come  to  the  boach? 

Susan     [tcidiovt].     Ob,    aay   not  so. 

William.  Eh!  tbat'a  ehe;  — h»I 
and  with  two  Btrange-riRged  <^raft  in 
ponvoy  ;  T'll  tack  a  bit,  and  —  damn  it, 
if  ihere's  foul  play !  chain-shot  and  h«r- 
ahot !     ru  rake  'em  fore  and  aft. 
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Susan.  Oh,  these  are  heavy  tidings 
indeed! 

Hatchet.  Don't  take  on  so,  pretty 
Susan!  If  William  is  dead,  there  are 
husbands  enough  for  so  pretty  a  face 
as  yours. 

William.     Dead!     may      I      never 

33lice  the  roainbrace,  ir  that  swab 
on*t  want  to  get  into  my  hammock. 
[Hatchet  approaches  nearer  to  Susan] 
Now»  he's  rowing  alongside  her  with 
muffled  oars,  to  cut  her  cablel  — 1*11 
tomahawk  his  rigging  for  him. 
Susan.  But  is  there  no  hope? 
Hatchet.  Hope!  none.  I  teil  you, 
Susan,  this  honest  fellow  was  William's 
messmate ;  he  saw  him  go  down ;  —  you 
didn*t  rightly  hear  him  when  he  nrst 
told  the  story  —  teil  it  again,  Tom. 
[Raker  suddenly  indtcates  his  unmll' 
ingness]  Poor  fellow !  he  was  William's 
friend,  and  the  story  hurts  him.  1*11 
teU  it  you.  You  sce,  the  ship  had  got 
upon  the  rocks,  and  it  came  on  to  blow 
great  guns;  her  timbers  opened,  and 
she  broke  her  back ;  —  all  her  masts  were 
overboard,  and  Orders  were  given  to 
take  to  the  boats.  William  was  in  the 
ioUy-boat :  —  well,  she  hadn*t  got  th« 
length  of  a  boarding-pike  frora  the 
wreck,  when  she  shipped  a  sea,  and 
down  she  went.  William,  and  twelve 
other  brave  fellows,  were  in  the  water; 

—  his  shipmate  here  threw  out  a  rope ; 

—  it  was  too  late ;  William  sunk,  and 
was  never  seen  more.  His  shipmate 
tumed  round  and  saw  —  [During  his 
speecht  Raker  has  moved  into  the  corner 
of  the  stagCf  his  back  to  Hatchet,  as  if 
unwilling  to  hear  the  story,  —  William, 
hy   the   conclusion    of   this   speechy    has 

glaced  himself  hetween  Hatchet  and 
usan]     Damnation  I  . 

Susan  [shrieking  and  throwing  herseif 
into  William's  arms],     William  ! 

William.  Damn  it,  I'm  running 
over  at  the  scuppers,  or,  you  lubbers, 
I'd  been  aboard  of  you  before  this. 
What!  hang  out  false  signals  to  the 
Petticoat?  —  May  you  both  have  the 
yellow  flag  over  you,  and  go  up  in  the 
smoke  of  the  fore-castle.  Bring-to  a 
minute,  and  I'll  beyard-arm  and  yard- 
arm with  you.  What,  Susan,  Susan ! 
See,  you  swabs,  how  you've  brought 
the  white  flag  into  her  pretty  figure- 
head.  [Susan  revives;  he  relinquishes 
his  hold  of  her]  Now,  then,  Fll  make 
junk  of  one  of  you. 

Susan.  Williami  William!  for 
heaven's  sake !  — 


William.  Just  one  little  bout,  Susan, 
to  see  how  I'd  make  small  biscuit  of 
*em.  You  won*t  fight?  Then  take 
that  to  the  paymaster,  and  ask  him  for 
the  change.  [Strikes  Hatchet] 

Hatchet.  Struck!  then  here*s  one 
of  US  for  old  Davy ! 

[Music,  —  Runs  at  William  with 
a  drawn  cutlnss,  who  catches  his 
right  arm;  they  struggle  round, 
William  throws  him  of,  and 
Stands  over  him.  Hatchet  on 
his  knee;  same  time  Lieuten- 
ant Pike  appenrs  inside  of 
door.  —  Two  Marines  appear 
at  Window,  —  Tahleau] 

Pike.  Smugglers,  surrender !  or  you 
have  not  a  moment*s  üfe. 

[Hatchet  nnd  Raker,  startled  hy 
the  appearance  of  Pike's  party, 
recoil] 

William.  Smugglers !  I  thought 
they  were  not  man-of-war's-men ;  tnie 
blue  never  pilotod  a  woman  on  a  quick- 
sand. 

Pike  [takes  helt  from  Hatchet]. 
Here,  William,  wear  this  as  a  trophy  of 
your  victory. 

William.  Thank  ye,  your  honour, 
I'U  ship  it. 

Pike.  Come,  my  lads,  as  you  have 
cheated  the  King  long  enough,  you  shall 
now  serve  him  —  the  fleet  wants  hands, 
and  you  shall  aboard. 

William.  If  they  are  drafted  aboard 
of  US,  all  I  wish  is  that  I  was  boatswain's 
mate,  for  their  sake!  Oh,  wouldn't  I 
Start  *em ! 

[Music,  —  Exeunt  Pike,  Hatchet, 
Raker.  —  The  Marines  follow] 

Now,  Susan  [emhraces  her],  may  I  be 
lashed  here  until  death  gives  the  last 
whistle. 

Susan.  Oh,  William !  I  never 
thought  we  should  meet  again. 

William.  Not  meet !  Why,  we  shaU 
never  part  again.  The  Captain  has 
promised  to  write  to  the  Admiralty  for 
my  discharge.  I  saved  his  life  in  the 
Basque  Roads.  But  I  say,  Sue,  why 
wasn't  you  on  the  beach  ? 

Susan.     I  knew  not  of  your  arrival. 

William.  Why,  a  sailor's  wife, 
Susan,  ought  to  know  her  husband's 
craft,  if  he  sailed  in  a  washing-tub,  from 
a  whole  fleet.  But  how  is  this,  Sue  ?  — 
how  is  this?  Poverty  aboard?  —  and 
then  your  uncle  — 
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[Enter  Docsgrass] 

DoG  GRASS  [advances].  Now,  Mrs. 
Susan,  I  am  detemiined  — 

[Sees  William] 

William.  The very  griffin  I  was  talk- 
ing  of .  New,  what  are  you  staring  at  ? 
What  are  you  opening  your  mouth  for 
like  the  main  hold  of  a  seventy-four? 
I  should  like  to  send  you  to  sea  in  a 
leaky  gun-boat,  and  keep  you  at  the 
puraps  for  a  six  months'  cruise. 

Doggrass.     What!     William!- 

[In  a  fawning  tone,  offering  Ms 
hand] 

William.  Avast,  there!  don't  think 
to  come  under  my  lee  in  that  fashion. 
Aren't  you  a  neat  gorgon  of  an  uncle 
now,  to  cut  the  painter  of  a  pretty 
pinnace  like  this,  and  send  her  drifting 
down  the  tide  of  pov^erty,  without 
ballast,  pro\dsions,  or  compass?  May 
you  live  a  life  of  ban-yan  aays,  and  be 
put  six  upon  four  for't ! 

DooGRASS.  But  you  mistake, 
William  — 

William.  No  palaver!  teil  it  to  the 
marines.  WTiat,  tacking  and  double 
taeldng!  Come  to  what  you  want  to 
say  at  once.  If  you  want  to  get  into 
the  top,  go  up  the  futtoek  shrouds  like 
a  man  —  don't  creep  tlirough  lubber*s 
hole.     What  have  you  got  to  say  ? 

DoGGRASs.  Don*t  —  you  have  put 
my  heart  into  my  mouth. 

'William.  Have  I?  I  couldn't  put 
a  blaeker  morsel  there !  Just  come 
alongside  here.  [Pulls  him  hy  neckcloth] 
I  am  not  much  of  a  scholar,  and  don[t 
understand  fine  words.  Your  heart  is 
as  hard  as  a  ring-bolt  —  to  ooil  it  up  at 

onoe,  you  are  a  d d  raseal !     If  you 

come  here  after  your  friends,  you'U 
find  'em  in  the  cock-pit  of  ono  of  the 
fleet.  You  have  missed  the  rattlin  this 
time,  but  brought  yourself  up  by  the 
shrouds.  Now,  take  my  advice,  — 
strike  your  false  colours,  or  I  wouldn't 
give  a  dead  marine  for  the  chanee  of 
your  neck.  [Doggrass  hnrries  off] 
That  fellow  would  sit  still  at  his  grog, 
at  the  cry  of  **A  man  overboard!" 
Oh,  Susan,  when  I  look  at  your  eyes,  you 

Eut  me  in  mind  of  a  frigate,  with  marines 
ring  from  the  tops !  Come  along,  Sue : 
first  to  fire  a  salute  to  old  Dame  Hatley, 
then  to  my  shipmates.  To-day  we'll 
pitch  care  overboard,  without  putting 
a  buoy  over  him  —  call  for  the  fiddles 

—  Start  the  mm  cask  —  tipple  the  grog 

—  and  pipe  all  hands  to  mischief . 

[Exeunt] 


ScBNE  SiXTH.  —  A  View  near  Deal.  — 
Public  House.  —  Table  with  bottles 
and  cups  at  back,  — forma  and  stools 
for  sailors,  dkc.  —  Loud  In^ughing  as 
scene  opens.  —  Peter,  Seaweed, 
Gnatbrain,  Dollt,  Sailors,  Rus- 
Tics,  Men,  and  Women  discovered 
drinking, 

Seaweed.  Belay  that  galley  yam, 
Peter,  belay ! 

Gnatbrain.  Oh,  let  him  go  on  — 
he  lies  like  a  purser  at  reckoning  day. 

Seaweed.  Where's  William,  I  won- 
der?  He  promised  to  meet  us.  I  sup- 
pose  he*s  with  his  Susan  now. 

Peter.  And  where  can  he  be  better, 
do  you  think?  But  suppose,  just  to 
pass  the  time  away,  I  give  you  the  soog 
that  was  made  by  Tom  Splinter,  upon 
Susan's  parting  with  William  in  the 
Downs? 

All.     Ay,  the  song  —  the  song ! 

Seaweed.  Come,  pipe  up,  my  boy! 
Poor  Tom  Splinter !  he  was  cut  in  half 
by  a  bar-shot  from  the  Frenchman. 
Well,  every  ball's  commissioned.  The 
song  —  the  song ! 

Peter.  Here  goes;  but  I  know  I 
can't  sing  it  now. 

Seaweed.  Can't  sing!  bless  you, 
whenever  we  want  to  catch  a  mermaid, 
we  only  make  him  chant  a  stave,  and 
we've  twenty  round  the  ship  in  the 
letting  go  of  an  anchor. 

[Song  —  Blue  Peter] 

All  in  the  Downs  the  fleet  was  moor'd, 
The  streamers  waving  on  the  wind, 

When  black-ey'd  Susan  came  on  board  — 
Oh  !  where  shall  I  my  true  lore  find  ? 

Teil  me,  ye  jovial  sailors,  teil  me  true, 

Does  my  sweet  William  sail  among  srour 
crew? 

William,  who  high  upon  the  yard, 
Rock'd  with  the  bülows  to  and  fro ; 

Soon  as  her  well-known  voice  he  heard. 
He  sigh'd  and  cast  his  eyes  bclow. 

The  cord  slides  swiftly  through  his  gjlowiiig 
hands, 

And  quick  as  lightning  on  the  deck  he  Stands. 

The  boatswain  gave  the  dreadful  word, 
The  sails  thcir  swelling  bosom  spread ; 

No  longer  must  she  stay  on  board ; 

Thcy  kiss'd ;  she  sighed ;  he  hung  hia  head. 

Her  Icss'ning  boat  unwilling  rows  to  land; 

Adieu  !  she  cries,  and  waves  her  lily  band. 

Peter.     Halloo !  who  have  we  here? 
Man  the  yards,  my  boya  —  here 
the  Captain, 
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[Enter  Captain  Crosstrrb.  —  Sailors 
take  off  iheir  hats.  —  Lasses  curisy] 

Crosstree.  I  am  sorry,  my  fine 
fellows,  to  intemipt  your  festivities, 
but  you  must  aboard  to-night. 

All.     To-night,  your  honour? 

Crosstree.  Yes!  it  is  yet  unoer- 
tain,  that  we  may  not  be  ordered  to 
set  sail  to-morrow. 

Peter.  Set  sail  to-morrow  I  why  the 
lords  of  the  Admiralty  will  break  the 
women's  hearts,  your  honour. 

Crosstree.     Where  is  William? 

Peter.  He's  with  Susan,  your 
honour;  pretty  black-ey'd  Susan,  as 
ehe  is  called. 

Crosstree.  With  black-ey'd  Susan ! 
How  is  that? 

Peter.  How,  your  honour?  why 
they  are  spliced  together  for  life. 

Crosstree.  Married  I  I  never 
heard  of  this ! 

Peter.  No?  why  vour  honour,  I 
thought  it  was  as  well  known  as  the 
union-jack.  Thcv  were  spliced  before 
we  went  upon  the  last  Station.  Not 
know  it,  your  honour?  why,  many  a 
time  has  the  niiddle-watch  sung  tho 
parting  of  William  and  Susan. 

Crosstree  [aside],  Married!  I 
had  rather  forfeited  all  chance  of  being 
an  admiral.  Well,  my  lads,  you  hear 
my  advice;  so  make  the  best  of  your 
time,  for  to-morrow  you  may  be  sailing 
for  blue  water  again. 

[Sailors  6oir,  go  up  —  Crosstree 
exüs  in  house] 

Peter.  Them  lords  of  the  Admiralty 
know  no  more  about  pleasures  of  liberty, 
plenty  of  grog,  and  dancing  with  the 
lasses,  than  I  knows  about  'stronomy. 
Here  comes  William. 

[Af imo.  —  Enter  William   and   Susan. 
—  They  cheer  him] 

William.  Here's  my  shipmates, 
Susan !  Look  at  her,  my  hearties  — 
I  wouldn*t  give  up  the  command  of  this 
craf t,  no  —  not  to  be  made  Lord  High 
Admü^. 

Onatbrain  [hrings  Dolly  down], 
Here's  my  craft.  I  wouldn't  give  up 
the  command  of  this  'ere  craft  to  be 
made  Lord  High  Gardener  on. 

William.  What,  honest  Gnatbrain, 
—  Susan  has  told  me  about  you  —  give 
US  a  grapple !  [Shakes  hands  very  forci" 
bly.  —  GfNATBRAiN  wHthes  unaer  it] 
Wnat  are  you  looking  for? 

Gnatbbain.    Looking  for  my  fingen. 


William  [takes  out  box],  Here, 
take  a  bit  from  St.  Domingo  Billy. 

Gnatbrain.     From  what? 

[Sailors  gather  round  William] 

William.  From  St.  Domingo  BiUy  I 
I  See  you  are  taken  back  —  steering  in 
a  fog;  well,  I'U  just  put  on  my  top- 
lights  to  direct  your  course. 

Gnatbrain.  Now,  Tm  a  bit  of  a 
sailor  —  but  none  of  your  hard  words. 

William.  Hard  words !  no,  I  always 
speak  good  English.  You  don't  think 
Im  like  Lieutenant  Lavender,  of  the 
lily-white  schooner. 

Gnatbrain.  But  about  St.  Domingo 
Billy. 

William.  It*s  lucky  for  you,  that 
youVe  been  good  to  Susan,  or  I  shouldn't 
spin  you  these  yarns.  You  see  it  was 
when  the  floet  was  lying  off  St.  Domingo, 
in  the  West  Indies,  the  crew  hked  new 
rum  and  dancing  with  the  niggers. 
Well,  the  Admiral  (a  good  old  feuow, 
and  one  as  didn*t  like  flogging)  wouldn't 
give  the  men  liberty ;  some  or  'em,  how- 
soraever,  would  swim  ashore  at  night, 
and  come  off  in  the  morning.  Now, 
you  see,  to  hinder  this,  the  Admiral 
and  the  Captains  put  St.  Domingo 
Billy  on  the  ship's  Dooks,  and  served 
him  out  his  mess  every  morning. 

Gnatbrain.  Who  was  St.  Domingo 
BiUy? 

William.  Why,  a  shark,  as  long  as 
the  Captain*s  gig.  This  shark,  or 
Billy  —  ror  that's  what  the  sailors 
called  him  —  used  to  swim  round  the 
fleet,  and  go  from  ship  to  ship,  for  his 
biscuit  andf  raw  junk,  just  like  a  Chris- 
tian. 

Gnatbrain.  Well,  but  your  'bacco- 
box,  what  about  that? 

William.  Steady !  —  I*m  cominp:  to 
it.  Well,  one  morning,  about  eight 
bells,  there  was  a  black  bumboat  woman 
aboard,  with  a  little  piccaninny,  not 
much  longer  than  my  band.  Well,  she 
sat  just  in  the  gangway,  —  and  there 
was  Billy  alongside,  with  his  three  decks 
of  grinders,  ready  for  what  might  come. 
Well,  afore  you  could  say  about-ship, 
the  little  black  baby  jumped  out  of  its 
mother's  grappling,  and  feil  into  Billjr*s 
jaws.  The  black  woman  gave  a  shnek 
that  would  have  split  the  boatswain's 
whistle!  Tom  Gunnell  saw  how  the 
wind  was:  he  was  as  fine  a  Seaman  as 
ever  stept  —  stood  six  feet  two,  and 
could  sit  upon  his  pig-tail.  Well,  he 
snatched  up  a  knife,  overboard  he 
Jumps,  and  dives  under  Billy,  and  in  a 
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minute  the  sea  was  as  red  as  a  marine ; 
all  the  erew  hung  like  a  swarm  of  bees 
upon  tho  shrouds,  and  when  Tom  came 
up,  all  ov(T  blood  with  the  little  baby  in 
his  hand,  and  the  shark  turned  over  dead 
upon  its  sido  —  my  eyes !  such  a  cheer 
—  it  miglit  have  been  hoard  at  Green- 
wich. 

Dolly.  Oh,  no,  William,  not  quite 
so  f ar ! 

Gnatbraix.  Oh,  yes,  you  might; 
that  is,  if  the  wind  had  blown  that  way 
very  strong. 

William.  We  had  *em  aboard,  cut 
up  Billy,  and  what  do  you  think  we 
found  in  him?  all  the  watches  and 
*baceo-boxes  as  had  been  lost  for  the 
last  ten  years  —  an  Admiral's  cocked 
hat,  and  three  pilot's  telescopes.  This 
is  one  on  'em !  [Shovring  box] 

GxATBRAiN.  What !  one  of  the  tele- 
scopes ? 

William.  No,  of  the  boxes,  you 
lubber ! 

Gn ATD  RAIN.  Well,  friend  William, 
that's  a  tolerable  yam. 

William.  True,  true  as  the  Nore 
Light.  But  come,  my  hearties,  we  are 
not  by  the  galley  fire  —  let*s  have  a 
dance. 

Omnes.     Ay,  a  dance !  —  a  dance ! 

[Dance  —  end  of  which^   Quid 
eniers] 

Quid.     Now,  lads,  all  hands  on  board. 

William.  On  board,  Master  Quid! 
why,  you  are  not  in  earnest? 

Quiü.  Indeed,  but  I  am :  there's  the 
first  lieutenant  waiting  on  the  beach  for 
all  tho  libcrty  men. 

[Sailors  and  Lasses  retire  and 
converse  iogether,  bidding  each 
other  farewell] 

Susan.  Oh,  William,  must  you  leave 
me  so  early  ? 

William.  Why,  duty,  you  know, 
Susan,  must  be  obeyed.  [Astde] 
Cruise  about  here  a  little  while  —  I'U 
down  to  the  lieutenant  and  ax  him  for 
leave  tili  to-morrow.  Well,  come  along, 
shipmates;  if  so  be  that  blue  Peter 
must  fly  at  the  fore,  why  it's  no  use 
putting  a  black  face  on  the  matter. 

[Music,  —  William,    Sailors, 
and  Girls,  exeunt] 

Gnatbrain.  This  it  is,  you  see, 
pretty  Susan,  to  be  married  to  a  sailor. 
Now,  don't  you  think  it  would  be  much 
better  if  William  had  a  little  cot,  with 


six  feet  Square  for  the  cultivation  of 
potatoes,  than  the  forecastle  for  the 
rearing  of  laureis?  To  be  obliged  to 
leave  you  now ! 

Susan.  Yes,  but  I  trust  he  will  be 
enabled  to  return ;  nay,  there  are  hopes 
that  he  will  gain  his  discharge;  and 
then,  with  his  prize-money,  — 

Gnatbrain.  Ay,  I  see,  go  into  the 
mercantile  line  —  take  a  shop  for  marine 
Stores.  But,  come  along,  Susan,  the 
evening  is  closing  in  —  rll  see  you  to 
your  cottage. 

Susan.  I  thank  you,  good  Gnat- 
brain, but  I  would,  for  a  time,  be  alone. 

Gnatbrain.  Ah,  I  see,  melancholy 
and  fond  of  moonlight.  Well,  poor 
thing,  it*s  not  to  be  wondered  at.  I 
was  melancholy  when  I  was  first  in  love, 
but  now  I  contrive  to  keep  a  light  heart, 
though  it  is  Struck  with  an  arrow. 

[Exü] 

Susan.  I  hope  he  will  retum  — 
surely,  his  officer  will  not  be  so  unkind 
as  to  refuse  him. 

[Enler  Captain  Crosstree,  from  Inn, 

intoxicated] 

Crosstree  [singing].  "Cease,  rüde 
Boreas.*'  —  Confound  that  fellow*s 
wine  I  —  or  mischief  on  that  little  rogue's 
black  eyes,  for  one  or  the  other  of  them 
has  made  sad  havoc  here. 

Susan  [aside].  The  stranger  officer 
that  accostod  me. 

Crosstree.  Well,  now  for  the  boat. 
[Sees  Susan]  May  I  never  see  salt 
water  again,  if  this  is  not  the  very  wench. 
My  dear  I  my  love !  come  here  1 

Susan.  Intoxicated,  tool  I  will 
hence.  [Going] 

Crosstree  [slaying  her].  Stop! 
why,  what  are  you  fluttoring  about? 
Don't  you  know  I've  found  out  a 
secret?  —  ha,  ha !  I'm  your  husband'a 
Captain. 

Susan.     Tm  glad  of  it,  sir. 

Crosstree.  Are  you  so?  well,  that 
Sounds  well. 

Susan.  For  I  think  you  will  give 
my  husband  loave  of  aosence,  or,  if 
that  is  impqssible,  allow  me  to  go  on 
board  his  ship. 

Crosstree.  Go  on  board  —  that 
you  shall !  You  shall  go  in  the  Captain's 
gig  —  you  shall  live  in  the  Captain^s 
oabin. 

Susan.     Sir  I 

Crosstree.  Would  it  not  be  a  shame 
for  such  a  beautiful,  black-e^'d,  tender 
little  angel  as  yourself  to  visit  between 
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decks?  Come,  think  of  it.  As  for 
WiUiain,  he's  a  fine  fellow,  certainly,  but 
you  can  forget  him. 

Susan.     Sir,  let  me  go ! 

Crosstree.  Forget  him  and  live 
for  me.  By  heavens,  I  love  you,  and 
must  have  you ! 

Susan.  If  you  are  a  gentleman,  if 
you  are  a  sailor,  you  will  not  insult  a 
defeneeless  woman. 

Crosstree.  My  dear,  I  have  visited 
too  many  seaports  not  to  understand 
all  this.  I  know  I  may  be  wrong,  but 
passion  hiuries  me  —  the  wine  fires  me 
—  your  eyes  dart  lightning  into  me, 
ana  you  shall  be  mine !     [Seizes  Susan] 

Susan.  Let  me  go !  in  meroy !  — 
William,  WiUiam ! 

Crosstree.  Your  cries  are  vain! 
resistance  useless ! 

Susan.    Monster !  William,  William ! 

[Music.  —  She  breaks  away  from 
him,  and  runs  off;  he  follows 
and  drags  her  hack,  and,  as  he 
throws  her  round,  she  shrieks] 

[Enter    William,    with    drawn    cullass, 
Sailors  and  Girls] 

William.     Susan!  and  attacked  by 
the  buecaneers !    Die ! 

[Strikes  Crosstree  with  cutlass, 
who  staggers  and  is  caught  by 
Seaweed.  —  Susan  rushea  up 
to  William] 

Omnes.     TheCaptain! 

[Slow  music.  —  Tableau,  and 

END    OP   ACT   FIRST 


ACT   II 

ScENE  First.  —  A  Street  in  Deal. 

[Enter  Gnatbrain.  —  Distant  gun  heard 

without] 

Gnatbrain.  Oh,  dear!  the  Court 
Martial  is  ordered :  the  Captains,  with 
the  Admiral  at  their  head,  are  assem- 
bling  on  board  the  ship,  and  there  goes 
the  Signal  gun  for  the  commencement 
of  the  proceedings.     Poor  William ! 

[Enter  Doggrass] 

DooGRASs.  Poor  William!  aye,  if 
pity  would  save  him,  his  neck  would  be 
insured.  Didn't  he  attempt  to  kill  his 
Captain? 


Gnatbrain.  True;  he  deserves 
hanging  for  that.  You  would  have 
doubtless  gone  a  different  way  to  work. 
William  cut  down  his  officer  in  defence 
of  his  wife  —  now  you,  like  a  good, 
prudent  man,  would  have  thrust  your 
hands  into  your  pockets,  and  looked  on. 

DoGGRAss.  None  of  ^our  sneering, 
sirrah.  William  —  hanging  is  too  good 
for  him ! 

Gnatbrain.  You  know  best  what 
hanging  is  good  for  —  but  I  know  this, 
—  if  all  the  rascals  who,  under  the 
semblance  of  a  snug  respeotability,  sow 
the  World  with  dissensions  and  deceit, 
were  fitted  with  a  halter,  rope  would 
double  its  price,  and  the  executioner 
set  up  his  carriage. 

Doggrass.  Have  you  any  meaning 
in  this? 

Gnatbrain.  No  —  none:  you  can 
couple  my  meaning  with  your  honesty. 

Doggrass.  When  will  your  tongue 
change  its  pertness  ? 

Gnatbrain.  When  your  heart 
changes  its  colour. 

Doggrass.  My  heart !  I  have  noth- 
ing to  reproach  myself  with;  I  feel 
strong  in  — 

Gnatbrain.  Yes,  you  must  be 
strong,  there*s  no  doubting  that  — 
eise  you'd  nover  be  able  to  carry  that 
lump  of  marble  in  your  bosom  —  that's 
a  load  would  break  the  back  of  any 
porter. 

Doggrass.  I  teil  you  what,  my 
friend,  1  had  some  thoughts  — 

Gnatbrain.  Stop!  I'U  teil  you 
what  I  had  only  just  now  —  a  dream. 

Doggrass.     A  dream  ? 

Gnatbrain.  Aye;  I  dreamt  that  a 
young  lamb  was  set  upon  by  a  wolf, 
when,  Strange  to  say,  a  lion  leapt  upon 
it,  and  tore  it  piocemeal;  at  this  mo- 
ment  a  band  of  hunters  came  up,  and 
secured  the  noble  brüte :  they  were 
about  to  kill  the  lion,  their  guns  were 
pointed,  their  swords  drawn,  when  a 
thing,  at  first  no  bigger  than  my  hand, 
appeared  in  the  sky  —  it  came  closer, 
and  I  saw  it  was  a  huge  vulture;  it 
went  wheeling  round  and  round  the 
victim  lion,  and  appeared  to  anticipate 
the  feast  of  blood  —  and  with  a  red 
and  glaring  eye,  and  grasping  talons, 
seemed  to  demand  the  carcass,  ere 
the  lion  yet  was  dead. 

Doggrass.     And  this  was  a  dream? 

Gnatbrain.     Yes,  a  day-dream. 

Doggrass.  And  what,  since  you 
will  talk,  say  you  to  the  vulture? 
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minute  tho  sea  was  as  red  as  a  marine; 
all  th(»  crew  hung  like  a  swarm  of  bees 
upon  tho  shrouds,  and  when  Tom  came 
up,  all  ov(T  blood  with  the  little  baby  in 
bis  band,  and  the  shark  turned  over  dead 
upon  its  side  —  my  oyes !  sucb  a  cheer 
—  it  might  have  been  heard  at  Green- 
wicb. 

Dolly.  Oh,  no,  William,  not  quite 
so  f  a.r ! 

Gnatbraix.  Oh,  yes,  you  might; 
that  is,  if  the  wind  had  blown  that  way 
very  strong. 

William.  We  had  'om  aboard,  cut 
up  Billy,  and  what  do  you  think  we 
found  in  him?  all  the  watches  and 
'bacco-boxes  as  had  been  lost  for  tho 
last  ten  years  —  an  Admiral*s  cocked 
hat,  and  three  pilot's  teleseopes.  This 
is  one  on  'em !  [Showing  box] 

GxATBRAiN.  What !  one  of  the  tele- 
seopes ? 

William.  No,  of  the  boxes,  you 
lubber ! 

Gnatbrain.  Well,  friend  William, 
that's  a  tolerable  yam. 

William.  True,  true  as  the  Nore 
Light.  But  come,  my  hearties,  we  are 
not  by  the  galley  fire  —  let's  have  a 
danco. 

Omnes.     Ay,  a  danee !  —  a  dance ! 

[Dance  —  etid  of  which,   Quid 
enters] 

Quid.     Now,  lads,  all  hands  on  board. 

William.  On  board,  Master  Quid! 
why,  you  aro  not  in  eaniest? 

Quid.  Indeed,  but  I  am:  there's  the 
first  lioutonant  waiting  on  the  beach  for 
all  the  liborly  men. 

[Sailors  ajid  Lasses  retire  and 
convcrsc  togethcr^  bidding  each 
othcr  farewcll] 

Susan.  Oh,  William,  must  you  leave 
me  so  early  ? 

William.  Why,  duty,  you  know, 
Susan,  must  be  obeyed.  [Astde] 
Cruiso  about  here  a  little  while  — 1*11 
down  to  the  lieutenant  and  ax  him  for 
leave  tili  to-morrow.  Well,  come  along, 
shipmatos;  if  so  be  that  blue  Peter 
must  fly  at  the  fore,  why  it's  no  use 
puttiiig  a  black  face  on  the  matter. 

[Music.  —  William,    Sailors, 
and  Girls,  exeimt] 

Gnatbrain.  This  it  is,  you  see, 
pretty  Susan,  to  be  married  to  a  sailor. 
Now,  don't  you  think  it  would  be  much 
better  if  William  had  a  little  cot,  with 


six  feet  Square  for  the  cultivation  of 
potatoes,  than  the  forecastle  for  the 
rearing  of  laureis?  To  be  obliged  to 
leave  you  now ! 

Susan.  Yes,  but  I  trust  he  will  be 
enabled  to  return ;  nay,  there  are  hopes 
that  he  will  gain  his  discharge;  and 
then,  with  his  prize-money,  — 

Gnatbrain.  Ay,  I  see,  go  into  the 
mercantile  line  —  take  a  shop  for  marine 
Stores.  But,  come  along,  Susan,  the 
evening  is  closing  in  —  I'll  see  you  to 
your  cottage. 

Susan.  I  thank  you,  good  Gnat- 
brain, but  I  would,  for  a  time,  be  alone. 

Gnatbrain.  Ah,  I  see,  melancholy 
and  fond  of  moonlight.  Well,  poor 
thing,  it*s  not  to  be  wondered  at.  I 
was  melancholy  when  I  was  first  in  love, 
but  now  I  contrive  to  keep  a  light  h^ui^, 
though  it  is  Struck  with  an  arrow. 

[Exü] 

Susan.  I  hope  he  will  retum  — 
surely,  his  officer  will  not  be  so  unkind 
as  to  refuse  him. 

[Euter  Captain  Crosstreb,  from  Inn, 

intoxicaied] 

Crosstree  [singing].  "Cease,  rüde 
Boreas.*'  —  Confound  that  fellow's 
wine  I  —  or  mischief  on  that  little  rogue*s 
black  eyos,  for  one  or  the  other  of  them 
has  made  sad  havoc  here. 

Susan  [aside].  The  stranger  ofißcer 
that  accostod  me. 

Crosstree.  Well,  now  for  the  boat. 
[Sees  Susan]  May  I  never  see  salt 
water  again,  if  this  is  not  the  very  wench. 
My  dear!  my  love!  come  here! 

Susan.  Intoxicated,  tool  I  will 
hence.  [Going] 

Crosstree  [staying  her].  Stop! 
why.  what  aro  you  fluttoring  about? 
Don't  you  know  I've  found  out  a 
secret?  —  ha,  ha !  I'm  your  husband^a 
Captain. 

Susan.     I'm  glad  of  it,  sir. 

Crosstree.  Are  you  so?  well,  that 
Sounds  well. 

Susan.  For  I  think  you  will  give 
my  husband  leave  of  aosence,  or,  if 
that  is  impossible,  allow  me  to  go  on 
board  his  ship. 

Crosstree.  Go  on  board  —  that 
you  shall !  You  shall  go  in  the  Captain's 
gig  —  you  shall  live  in  the  Captain's 
cabin. 

Susan.     Sir ! 

Crosstree.  Would  it  not  be  a  shame 
for  such  a  beautiful,  black-ey'd,  tender 
little  angel  as  yourself  to  viait  between 
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decks  ?  Come,  think  of  it.  As  for 
William,  he's  a  fine  fellow,  certainly,  but 
you  can  forget  him. 

Susan.     Sir,  let  me  go  I 

Crosstree.  Forget  him  and  live 
for  me.  By  heavens,  I  love  you,  and 
must  have  you ! 

Susan.  If  you  are  a  gentleman,  if 
you  are  a  sailor,  you  will  not  insult  a 
defenceless  woman. 

Crosstree.  My  dear,  I  have  visited 
too  many  seaports  not  to  understand 
all  this.  I  know  I  may  be  wrong,  but 
passion  hurries  me  —  the  wine  fires  me 
—  your  eyes  dart  lightning  into  me, 
and  you  shall  be  mine !     [Seizes  Susan] 

Susan.  Let  me  go!  in  meroy!  — 
William,  WilUam ! 

Crosstree.  Your  cries  are  vain! 
resistance  useless ! 

Susan.    Monster !  William,  William ! 

[MiLsic.  —  She  hreaks  away  from 
himy  and  runs  off;  he  follows 
and  drags  her  hackj  andj  as  he 
throws  her  round,  she  shrieks] 

[Enter    William,    with    drawn    cullasSf 
Sailors  and  Girls] 

William.     Susan!  and  attacked  by 
the  buccaneers !    Die ! 

[Strikes  Crosstree  with  cutlassj 
who  staggers  and  is  caught  by 
Seaweed.  —  Susan  rushea  up 
to  William] 

Omnes.     The  Captain ! 

[Slow  music.  —  TahleaUt  and 
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ACT   II 

ScENE  First.  —  A  Street  in  Deal, 

[Enter  Qnatbrain.  —  Distant  gun  heard 

withotU] 

Gnatbrain.  Oh,  dear!  the  Court 
Martial  is  ordered :  the  Captains,  with 
the  Admiral  at  their  head,  are  assem- 
bling  on  board  the  ship,  and  there  goes 
the  Signal  gun  for  the  commencement 
of  the  proceedings.     Poor  William ! 

[Enter  Doggrass] 

DoGGRAss.  Poor  William!  aye,  if 
pity  would  save  him,  his  neck  would  be 
msured.  Didn*t  he  attempt  to  kill  his 
Captain? 


Gnatbrain.  True;  he  deserves 
hanging  for  that.  You  would  have 
doubtless  gone  a  different  way  to  work. 
William  cut  down  his  officer  in  defence 
of  his  wife  —  now  you,  hke  a  good, 
prüden  t  man,  would  have  thrust  your 
hands  into  your  poekets,  and  looked  on. 

DoGGRAss.  None  of  your  sneering, 
sirrah.  William  —  hanging  is  too  good 
for  him ! 

Gnatbrain.  You  know  best  what 
hanging  is  good  for  —  but  I  know  this, 
—  if  all  the  rascals  who,  under  the 
semblance  of  a  snug  respectability,  sow 
the  World  with  dissensions  and  deceit, 
were  fitted  with  a  halter,  rope  would 
double  its  price,  and  the  executioner 
set  up  his  carriage. 

DoGGRAss.  Have  you  any  meaning 
in  this? 

Gnatbrain.  No  —  none:  you  can 
couple  my  meaning  with  your  honesty. 

DoGGRASs.  When  will  your  tongue 
change  its  pertness  ? 

Gnatbrain.  When  your  heart 
changes  its  colour. 

Doggrass.  My  heart !  I  have  noth- 
ing  to  reproach  myself  with;  I  feel 
strong  in  — 

Gnatbrain.  Yes,  you  must  be 
strong,  there*s  no  doubting  that  — 
eise  you*d  never  be  able  to  carry  that 
lump  of  marble  in  your  bosom  —  that's 
a  load  would  break  the  back  of  any 
porter. 

Dog GRASS.  I  teil  you  what,  my 
friend,  1  had  some  thoughts  — 

Gnatbrain.  Stop!  TU  teil  you 
what  I  had  only  just  now  —  a  dream. 

DooGRAss.     A  dream? 

Gnatbrain.  Aye;  I  dreamt  that  a 
young  lamb  was  set  upon  by  a  wolf, 
when,  Strange  to  say,  a  lion  leapt  upon 
it,  and  tore  it  piecemeal;  at  this  mo- 
ment  a  band  of  hunters  came  up,  and 
secured  the  noble  brüte :  they  were 
about  to  kill  the  lion,  their  guns  were 
pointed,  their  swords  drawn,  when  a 
thing,  at  first  no  bigger  than  my  hand, 
appeared  in  the  sky  —  it  came  closer, 
and  I  saw  it  was  a  huge  vulture;  it 
went  wheeling  round  and  round  the 
victim  lion,  and  appeared  to  anticipate 
the  feast  of  blood  —  and  with  a  red 
and  glaring  eye,  and  grasping  talons, 
seemed  to  demand  the  carcass,  ere 
the  lion  yet  was  dead. 

Doggrass.    And  this  was  a  dream? 

Gnatbrain.     Yes,  a  day-dream. 

Doggrass.  And  what,  since  you 
will  talk,  say  you  to  the  vulture? 
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minute  the  sea  was  as  red  as  a  marine ; 
all  the  erew  hung  like  a  swarm  of  bees 
upon  the  shrouds,  and  when  Tom  camc 
up,  all  ovor  blood  with  the  little  baby  in 
his  band,  and  the  shark  turned  over  dead 
upon  its  side  —  my  eyes !  such  a  cheer 
—  it  might  have  been  heard  at  Green- 
wich. 

Dolly.  Oh,  no,  William,  not  quite 
so  f  ar ! 

Gnatbrain.  Oh,  yes,  you  might; 
that  is,  if  the  wind  had  blown  that  way 
very  strong. 

William.  We  had  *em  aboard,  cut 
up  Billy^,  and  what  do  you  think  we 
found  m  him?  all  the  watchos  and 
*bacco-boxes  as  had  been  lost  for  the 
last  ten  years  —  an  Admiral's  cocked 
hat,  and  three  pilot's  telescopes.  This 
is  one  on  'em !  [Showing  box] 

Gnatbrain.  What !  one  of  the  tele- 
scopes ? 

William.  No,  of  the  boxes,  you 
lubber ! 

Gnatbrain.  Well,  friend  William, 
that's  a  tolerable  yam. 

William.  True,  true  as  the  Nore 
Light.  But  come,  my  hearties,  we  are 
not  by  the  galley  fire  —  let's  have  a 
dance. 

Omnes.    Ay,  a  dance !  —  a  dance ! 

[Dance  —  etid  of  which^   Quid 
enters] 

Quid.    Now,  lads,  all  hands  on  board. 

William.  On  board,  Master  Quid! 
why,  you  are  not  in  eamest? 

Quid.  Indeed,  but  I  am :  there*s  the 
first  lieutenant  waiting  on  the  beach  for 
all  the  liberty  men. 

[Sailors  and  Lasses  reiire  and 
converse  logether,  hidding  each 
olher  farewell] 

Susan.  Oh,  William,  must  you  leave 
me  so  eariy  ? 

William.  Why,  duty,  you  know, 
Susan,  must  be  obeyed.  [Aside] 
Cruise  about  here  a  little  while  — 1*11 
down  to  the  lieutenant  and  ax  him  for 
leave  tili  to-morrow.  Well,  come  along, 
shipmates;  if  so  be  that  blue  Peter 
must  fly  at  the  fore,  why  it*s  no  use 
putting  a  black  face  on  the  matter. 

[Music.  —  William,    Sailors, 
and  Girls,  exeunt] 

Gnatbrain.  This  it  is,  you  see, 
pretty  Susan,  to  be  married  to  a  sailor. 
Now,  don't  you  think  it  would  be  much 
better  if  William  had  a  little  cot,  with 


six  feet  Square  for  the  oultivation  of 
potatoes,  than  the  forecastle  for  the 
rearing  of  laureis?  To  be  obliged  to 
leave  you  now ! 

Susan.  Yes,  but  I  trust  he  will  be 
enabled  to  retum ;  n&^j  there  are  hopes 
that  he  will  gain  his  discharge;  and 
then,  with  his  prize-money,  — 

Gnatbrain.  Ay,  I  see,  go  into  the 
mercantile  Hne  —  take  a  shop  for  marine 
Stores.  But,  come  along,  Susan,  the 
evening  is  closing  in  —  rll  see  you  to 
your  cottage. 

Susan.  I  thank  you,  good  Gnat- 
brain, but  I  would,  for  a  time,  be  alone. 

Gnatbrain.  Ah,  I  see,  melancholy 
and  fond  of  moonlight.  Well,  poor 
thing,  it's  not  to  be  wondered  at.  I 
was  melancholy  when  I  was  first  in  love, 
but  now  I  contrive  to  keep  a  light  heart, 
though  it  is  Struck  with  an  arrow. 

[Exil] 

Susan.  I  hope  he  will  retum  — 
surely,  his  officer  will  not  be  so  unkind 
as  to  refuse  him. 

[Enter  Captain  Crosstreb,  from  Inn, 

intoxicated] 

Crosstree  [singing].  **Cea8e,  rüde 
Boreas."  —  Confound  that  fellow's 
wine !  —  or  mischief  on  that  little  rogue's 
black  eyes,  for  one  or  the  other  of  them 
has  made  sad  havoc  here. 

Susan  [aaide].  The  stranger  oflßcer 
that  accosted  me. 

Crosstree.  WeU,  now  for  the  boat. 
[Sees  Susan]  May  I  never  see  salt 
water  again,  if  this  is  not  the  very  wench. 
My  dear !  my  love !  come  here ! 

Susan.  Intoxicated,  tool  I  will 
hence.  [Going] 

Crosstree  [staying  her].  Stop! 
why,  what  are  you  nuttering  about? 
Don*t  you  know  I've  found  out  a 
Beeret  ?  —  ha,  ha !  I*m  your  husband's 
Captain. 

Susan.     I'm  glad  of  it,  sir. 

Crosstree.  Are  you  so?  well,  that 
sounds  well. 

Susan.  For  I  think  vou  will  giyB 
my  husband  leave  of  absenoe,  or,  if 
that  is  impossible,  allow  me  to  go  on 
board  his  ship. 

Crosstree.  Oro  on  board  —  that 
you  shall !  You  shaU  go  in  the  Captain'B 
gig  —  you  shall  live  in  the  Ci^tttui's 
oa^in. 

Susan.     Sir  I 

Crosstree.  Would  it  not  be  *  düWi 
for  such  a  beautiful,  blaok-^*d.  tattte 
little  angel  as  yourself  to  viat  DttaMB 
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decks?  Come,  think  of  it.  As  for 
William,  he's  a  fine  fellow,  certainly,  but 
you  can  forget  him. 

Susan.     Sir,  let  me  go ! 

Crosstree.  Forget  him  and  live 
for  me.  By  heavens,  I  love  you,  and 
must  have  you ! 

Susan.  If  you  are  a  gentleman,  if 
you  are  a  sailor,  you  will  not  insult  a 
defeneeless  woman. 

Crosstree.  My  dear,  I  have  visited 
too  many  seaports  not  to  understand 
all  this.  I  know  I  may  be  wrong,  but 
passion  hurries  me  —  the  wine  fires  me 
—  your  eves  dart  lightning  into  me, 
and  you  shall  be  mine !     [Seizes  Susan] 

Susan.  Let  me  go !  in  meroy !  — 
William,  WiUiam ! 

Crosstree.  Your  cries  are  vain! 
resistanee  useless ! 

Susan.    Monster !  William,  William ! 

[^fu8^c.  —  She  hreaks  away  from 
him,  and  runs  off;  he  follows 
and  drags  her  hack,  andj  as  he 
throws  her  round,  she  shrieks] 

[Enter    William,    with    drawn    cuilass, 
Sailors  and  Girls] 

William.  Susan !  and  attacked  by 
the  buecaneers !    Die  I 

[Strikes  Crosstree  with  ciUlass, 
who  slaggers  and  is  caught  hy 
Seaweed.  —  Susan  rushea  up 
to  William] 

Omnes.     TheCaptain! 

[Slow  mtisic.  —  Tahleau,  and 
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ACT   II 

ScENE  First.  —  A  Street  in  Deal. 

[Enter  Gnatbrain.  —  Distant  gun  heard 

without] 

Gnatbrain.  Oh,  dear!  the  Court 
Martial  is  ordered :  the  Captains,  with 
the  Admiral  at  their  head,  are  assem- 
bling  on  board  the  ship,  and  there  goes 
the  Signal  gun  for  the  commeneement 
of  the  proceedings.    Poor  William ! 

[Enter  Doggrass] 

DooGRAss.  Poor  William!  aye,  if 
pity  would  save  him,  his  neck  would  be 
insured.  Didn't  he  attempt  to  kill  his 
Captain? 


Gnatbrain.  True;  he  deserves 
hanging  for  that.  You  would  have 
doubtless  gone  a  different  way  to  work. 
William  cut  down  his  officer  in  defence 
of  his  wife  —  now  you,  hke  a  good, 
prüden t  man,  would  have  thrust  your 
hands  into  your  pockets,  and  looked  on. 

Doggrass.  None  of  your  sneering, 
sirrah.  William  —  hanging  is  too  good 
for  him ! 

Gnatbrain.  You  know  best  what 
hanging  is  good  for  —  but  I  know  this, 
—  if  all  the  rascals  who,  under  the 
semblance  of  a  snug  respectability,  sow 
the  World  with  dissensions  and  deceit, 
were  fitted  with  a  halter,  rope  would 
double  its  price,  and  the  executioner 
set  up  his  carriage. 

DoGGRAss.  Have  you  any  meaning 
in  this? 

Gnatbrain.  No  —  none:  you  can 
couple  my  meaning  with  your  honesty. 

DoGORAss.  When  will  your  tongue 
change  its  pertness  ? 

Gnatbrain.  When  your  heart 
changes  its  colour. 

Doggrass.  My  heart !  I  have  noth- 
ing to  reproach  myself  with;  I  feel 
strong  in  — 

Gnatbrain.  Yes,  you  must  be 
strong,  there's  no  doubting  that  — 
eise  you'd  never  be  able  to  carry  that 
lump  of  marble  in  your  bosom  —  that's 
a  load  would  break  the  back  of  any 
porter. 

Doggrass.  I  teil  you  what,  my 
friend,  I  had  some  thoughts  — 

Gnatbrain.  Stop !  Fll  teil  you 
what  I  had  only  just  now  —  a  dream. 

Doggrass.     A  dream? 

Gnatbrain.  Aye;  I  dreamt  that  a 
young  lamb  was  set  upon  by  a  wolf, 
when,  Strange  to  say,  a  lion  leapt  upon 
it,  and  tore  it  piecemeal;  at  this  mo- 
ment  a  band  of  hunters  came  up,  and 
secured  the  noble  brüte :  they  were 
about  to  kill  the  lion,  their  guns  were 
pointed,  their  swords  drawn,  when  a 
thing,  at  first  no  bigger  than  my  hand, 
appeared  in  the  sl^  —  it  came  closer, 
and  I  saw  it  was  a  huge  vulture;  it 
went  wheeling  round  and  round  the 
victim  lion,  and  appeared  to  anticipate 
the  feast  of  blood  —  and  with  a  red 
and  glaring  eye,  and  grasping  talons, 
seemed  to  demand  the  carcass,  ere 
the  lion  yet  was  dead. 

Doggrass.     And  this  was  a  dream? 

Gnatbrain.     Yes,  a  day-dream. 

DoGGRAss.  And  what,  since  you 
will  talk,  say  you  to  the  vulture? 
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Gnatbrain.  Nothing;  but  I  looked 
at  it  —  and  vdth  a  loathing,  lef t  it. 

[Exity  looking  significanlly  at 

DOGQRASS] 

Doggrass.  I  shall  never  sleep 
quietly  until  I  lay  that  rascal  by  the 
neels.  Confusion  take  him !  I'm 
ashamed  to  say  I  am  almost  afraid  of 
him. 

[Enter  Jacob  Twig] 

Now,  Jacob,  how  fares  Captain 
Crosstree  ? 

Jacob.  Better ;  it  is  thought  he  will 
recovery 

Doggrass.  Another  disappointment ; 
yet,  by  the  rules  of  the  Service,  William 
must  die.  Here,  Jacob,  IVe  something 
for  you  to  — 

Jacob.     IVe  something  for  you,  sir. 

[Gives  him  money] 

Doggrass.     Why,  what's  this? 

Jacob.  Three  guineas,  two  Shillings, 
and  sixpence  half-penny!  That's  just, 
sir,  what  I'vc  received  of  you  since  IVe 
been  in  your  employ. 

Doggrass.     Well,  and  what  of  that? 

Jacob.  I  don't  feel  comfortablo 
with  it,  sir ;  I'd  thank  you  to  take  it. 

Doggrass.     Take  it !    Are  you  mad  ? 

Jacob.  No,  sir  —  I  have  been ;  I 
have  been  wicked,  and  I  now  think  — 
and  I  wish  you  would  think  so  too  — 
that  all  wickedness  is  madness. 

DoG GRASS.  How  is  all  this  brought 
about  ? 

Jacob.  A  short  tale,  sir ;  it's  all  with 
the  Captain. 

Doggrass.     The  Captain! 

Jacob.  Yes;  I  was  in  the  public- 
house  when  the  Captain  was  brought 
in  with  that  gash  in  bis  Shoulder;  I 
stood  beside  his  bed;  it  was  steeped  in 
blood  —  the  doctor  shook  his  hoad  — 
the  parson  came  and  prayed;  and 
when  I  looked  on  the  Captain' s  blue 
Ups  and  pale  face,  I  thought  what  poor 
creatures  we  are;  then  something 
whispered  in  my  heart,  "Jacob,  thou 
hast  been  a  misohief-making,  wicked 
lad  —  and  suppose,  Jacob,  thou  wert, 
at  a  moment's  notice,  to  take  the  Capn 
tain's  place!"  I  heard  this  —  heard 
it  as  piain  as  my  own  voice  —  and  my 
hair  moved,  and  I  feit  as  if  I*d  been 
dipped  in  a  river,  and  I  feil  like  a  stone 
on  my  knees  —  when  I  got  up  again, 
I  was  quito  another  lad. 

Dogorass.     Ha,  ha! 

Jacob.  That's  not  a  laugh;  don't 
deceive  yourself,  it  sounds  to  my  ears 


like  the  croak  of  a  frog,  or  the  hoot  of 
an  owl. 

Doggrass.    Fool! 

Jacob.  I  ran  as  hard  as  I  oould  nm  to 
Farmer  Arable  —  told  him  what  a  ras- 
cal I  was,  and  begged  he'd  hire  me 
—  he  did,  and  gave  me  half-a-year's 
wages  in  advance,  that  I  might  retum 
the  money  you  had  paid  me  —  there  it 
is. 

Doggrass.     Idiot !  take  the  money. 

Jacob.  Every  coin  of  it  is  a  cocka- 
trice's  egg  —  it  can  bring  forth  nought 
but  mischief . 

Doggrass.  Take  it,  or  I'U  throw  it 
into  the  sea. 

Jacob.  Don't,  for  Coming  from  your 
hand,  it  would  poison  all  the  fishes. 

Doggrass.     You  will  be  a  fool,  then? 

Jacob.  Yes ;  one  of  your  fools,  Mas- 
ter Doggrass  —  I  will  be  honest.     [Exit] 

Doggrass.  AU  falling  from  me;  no 
matter.  I'll  wait  to  see  William  dis- 
posed  of;  then,  since  the  people  here 
seem  leagued  against  me,  seil  ofiP  my 
stock,  and  travel.  The  postman 
brought  this  packet  [prodiAcing  one]  to 
my  house,  directed  to  Captain  Cross- 
tree. What  can  it  contain?  No  mat- 
ter —  it  is  a  virtue  on  the  right  side  to 
be  over-cautious ;  so  go  you  into  my 
pocket,  until  William  is  settled  for. 
[Distant  aun  heard  withotU]  The  Court 
is  opened  —  now  to  watoh  its  progress. 


ScENB  Second.  —  The  State  Cdbin.  — 
The  Court  Martial,  —  Three  guns 
on  each  side  of  the  cahin,  —  Music. 

[The  Admiral  sita  at  the  head  of 
the  table,  a  union-jack  flytng  over 
his  chair;  six  Captains  sü  on  each 
side  of  the  table.  William,  the 
Master-at-Arms,  and  Marixe 
Officer.  A  Marine  at  each  side, 
and  one  behind.  A  Midshipman 
is  in  attendance] 

Admiral.  Prisoner,  ad  your  ahip  is 
ordered  for  instant  Service,  and  it  lUtf 
been  thought  expedient  that  your  ship- 
matos  should  be  witnesses  of  whatever 
punishment  the  Court  may  award  ycw, 
if  found  guilty  of  the  crime  wherewitii 
you  are  charged,  it  will  be  suf&oient  to 
receive  the  depositions  of  the  witneoDOOi 
without  calling  for  the  attendaaoe  of 
Captain  Crosstree,  whom  it  ia  yet  iitt- 
possible  to  remove  from  bhore,    OttBcC 
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the  witnesses,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  yoxir 
wife;  however,  out  of  mercy  to  your 
peculiar  Situation,  we  have  not  sum- 
moned  her  to  attend. 

William.  Bloss  you,  your  honours, 
bless  you!  My  wife,  Susan,  standing 
here  before  me,  speakLng  words  that 
would  send  me  to  the  fore-yard  —  it 
had  been  too  mueh  for  an  old  sailor.  I 
thank  your  honours!  If  I  must  work 
for  the  dead  reokoning,  I  wouldn't 
have  it  in  sight  of  my  wife. 

Admiral.  Prisoner,  you  are  charged 
with  an  attempt  to  slay  Robert  Cross- 
tree,  Captain  of  his  Majesty's  Navy, 
and  your  superior  ofificer.  Answer,  are 
you  guilty,  or  not  guilty? 

William.  I  want,  your  honour,  to 
steer  well  between  the  questions.  If 
it  be  asked,  whether  I  wished  to  kill  the 
Captain,  I  could,  if  I'd  a  mind  to  brag, 
show  that  I  loved  him  —  loved  him  next 
to  my  own  Susan !  All's  one  for  that. 
I  am  not  guilty  of  an  attempt  to  kill  the 
Captain ;  but,  if  it  be  guilt  to  strike  in 
defence  of  a  saüor's  own  sheet-anchor, 
his  wife,  why  I  say  guilty,  your  honour ; 
I  say  it,  and  think  Tve  no  cause  to  hang 
out  the  red  at  my  fore. 

Admiral.  You  plead  guilty  —  let 
me,  as  one  of  your  judges,  advise  you 
to  reconsider  the  plea.  At  least  take 
the  chances  which  the  hearing  of  your 
case  may  allow. 

William.  I  leave  that  ehance  to 
vour  own  hearts,  yc  ur  honours ;  if  they 
have  not  a  good  word  for  poor  Will, 
why,  it  is  below  the  honesty  of  a  sailor 
to  go  upon  the  half  tack  of  a  lawyer. 

Admiral.  You  will  not  retract  the 
plea  ? 

William.  I'm  fixed ;  anchored  to  it, 
fore  an'  aft,  with  chain  cable. 

Admiral.  Does  no  one  of  your  ship- 
mates  attend  to  speak  to  your  char- 
acter?     Have  you  no  one? 

William.  No  one,  your  honour? 
I  didn*t  think  to  ask  them  —  but  let 
the  word  be  passed,  and  may  I  never  go 
aloft,  if ,  from  the  boatswain  to  the  black 
Cook,  there's  one  that  could  spin  a  yarti 
to  condemn  me. 

Admiral.  Pass  the  word  forward  for 
witnesses. 

Midshipman.  Witnesses  for  the 
prisoner. 

[Enter  Quid  .  —  Bowb  to  Court] 

Admiral.     What  are  you  ? 
Quid.    Boatswain,  your  honour« 


Admiral.  What  know  you  of  the 
prisoner  ? 

Quid.  Know,  your  honour?  —  the 
trimmest  sailor  as  ever  handled  rope; 
the  first  on  his  watch,  the  last  to  leave 
the  deck;  one  as  never  belonged  to  the 
after-guard.  He  has  the  cleanest  top, 
and  the  whitest  hammock.  From  reef- 
ing  a  main-topsail  to  stowing  a  netting, 
give  me  taut  Will  afore  any  able  Seaman 
in  his  Majesty's  fleet. 

Admiral.  But  what  know  you  of  his 
moral  character? 

Quid.  His  moral  character,  your 
honour?  Why,  he  plays  upon  the 
fiddle  like  an  angel ! 

Admiral.  Are  there  any  other  wit- 
nesses? [Exil  Quid] 

[Enter  Seaweed] 

What  do  you  know  of  the  prisoner? 

Seaweed.  Nothing  but  good,  your 
honour. 

Admiral.  He  was  never  known  to 
disobey  command? 

Seaweed.  Never  but  once,  your 
honours,  and  that  was  when  he  gave 
me  half  of  his  grog  when  I  was  upon 
the  black  list. 

Admiral.     What  eise  do  you'  know? 

Seaweed.  Why  this.  I  know,  your 
honour,  if  William  goes  aloft,  there's 
sartin  promotion  for  him. 

Admiral.  Have  you  nothing  eise  to 
show?  Did  he  ever  do  any  great 
benevolent  action? 

Seaweed.  Yes,  he  twice  saved  the 
Captain's  Life,  and  once  ducked  a  Jew 
slopseller. 

[Admiral  motions  witnesses  to 
retire.     Exit  Seaweed] 

Admiral.  Are  there  any  more  wit- 
nesses ? 

William.  Your  honours,  I  feel  as  if 
I  were  in  irons,  or  seized  to  the  grating, 
to  stand  here  and  listen,  —  like  the  land- 
lord's  daughter  of  the  Nelson,  —  to 
nothing  but  yarns  about  Service  and 
character.  My  actions,  your  honours, 
are  kept  in  the  log-book  aloft.  If ,  when 
that's  overhauleo,  I*m  not  found  a  trim 
Seaman,  why  it*s  only  throwing  salt  to 
the  fishes  to  patter  here. 

Admiral.     Remove  the  prisoner. 

[Exeunt  Mäste r-at-Arms,  loith 
William,  Marines,  and  Mid- 
shipman] 

Gentlemen,  nothing  more  remains  for 
US  than  to  consider  the  justice  of  our 
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minute  the  sea  was  as  red  as  a  marine ; 
all  the  crew  hung  like  a  swarm  of  bees 
upon  the  shrouds,  and  when  Tom  came 
up,  all  over  blood  with  the  little  baby  in 
his  hand,  and  the  shark  txirned  over  dead 
upon  its  side  —  my  eyes !  such  a  cheer 
—  it  might  have  been  heard  at  Green- 
wich. 

Dolly.  Oh,  no,  William,  not  quite 
so  f  ar ! 

Gnatbrain.  Oh,  yes,  you  might; 
that  is,  if  the  wind  had  blown  that  way 
very  strong. 

William.  We  had  *em  aboard,  cut 
up  Billy,  and  what  do  you  think  we 
found  m  him?  all  the  watches  and 
*bacco-boxes  as  had  been  lost  for  the 
last  ten  years  —  an  Admiral's  eocked 
hat,  and  three  pilot's  telescopes.  This 
is  one  on  *em !  [Showing  box] 

Gnatbrain.  What !  one  of  the  tele- 
scopes ? 

William.  No,  of  the  boxes,  you 
lubber ! 

Gnatbrain.  Well,  friend  William, 
that's  a  tolerable  yam. 

William.  True,  true  as  the  Nore 
Light.  But  come,  my  hearties,  we  are 
not  by  the  galley  fire  —  let*s  have  a 
dance. 

Omnes.    Ay,  a  dance !  —  a  dance ! 

[Dance  —  end  of  which,   Quid 
eniers] 

Quid.     Now,  lads,  all  hands  on  board. 

William.  On  board,  Master  Quid! 
why,  you  are  not  in  eamest? 

Quid.  Indeed,  but  I  am :  there*s  the 
first  lieutenant  waiting  on  the  beach  for 
all  the  liberty  men. 

[Sailors  and  Lasses  retire  and 
co7iverse  iogether,  bidding  each 
other  farewell] 

Susan.  Oh,  William,  must  you  leave 
me  so  early? 

William.  Why,  duty,  you  know, 
Susan,  must  be  obeyed.  [Aside] 
Cruise  about  here  a  little  while  —  Tll 
down  to  the  lieutenant  and  ax  him  for 
leave  tili  to-morrow.  Well,  come  along, 
shipmates;  if  so  be  that  blue  Peter 
must  fly  at  the  fore,  why  it's  no  use 
putting  a  black  face  on  the  matter. 

[Mtmc.  —  William,    Sailors, 
and  Girls,  exeunt] 

Gnatbrain.     This    it    is,    you    see, 

Sretty  Susan,  to  be  married  to  a  sailor. 
Tow,  don't  you  think  it  woidd  be  muoh 
better  if  WilUam  had  a  little  cot,  with 


six  feet  squaro  for  the  cultivation  of 
potatoes,  than  the  forecastle  for  the 
rearing  of  laureis?  To  be  obliged  to 
leave  you  now ! 

Susan.  Yes,  but  I  tnist  he  will  be 
enabled  to  retum ;  nay,  there  are  hopes 
that  he  will  gain  his  discharge;  and 
then,  with  his  prize-money,  — 

Gnatbrain.  Ay,  I  see,  go  into  the 
mercantile  line  —  take  a  shop  for  marine 
Stores.  But,  come  along,  Susan,  the 
evening  is  closing  in  — 1*11  see  you  to 
your  cottage. 

Susan.  I  thank  you,  good  Gnat- 
brain, but  I  would,  for  a  time,  be  alone. 

Gnatbrain.  Ah,  I  see,  melancholy 
and  fond  of  moonlight.  Well,  poor 
thing,  it*s  not  to  be  wondered  at.  I 
was  melancholy  when  I  was  first  in  love, 
but  now  I  contrive  to  keep  a  light  heart, 
though  it  is  Struck  with  an  arrow. 

[Exü] 

Susan.  I  hope  he  will  retum  — 
surely,  his  officer  will  not  be  so  unkind 
as  to  refuse  him. 

[Enter  Captain  Crosstree,  from  Inn, 

intoxicated] 

Crosstree  [einging].  "Cease,  rüde 
Boreas."  —  Confound  that  fellow*8 
wine !  —  or  mischief  on  that  little  rogue*s 
black  eyes,  for  one  or  the  other  of  them 
has  made  sad  havoc  here. 

Susan  [aside],  The  stranger  officer 
that  accosted  me. 

Crosstree.  Well,  now  for  the  boat. 
[Sees  Susan]  May  I  never  see  salt 
water  again,  if  this  is  not  the  very  wench. 
My  dear !  my  love !  come  here  I 

Susan.  Intoxicated,  tool  I  will 
hence.  [Going] 

Crosstree  [staying  her].  Stop! 
why,  what  are  you  nuttering  about? 
Don't  you  know  Fve  found  out  a 
secrot  ?  —  ha,  ha  I  I*m  your  husband's 
Captain. 

Susan.     I'm  glad  of  it,  sir. 

Crosstree.  Are  you  so?  well,  that 
sounds  well. 

Susan.  For  I  think  vou  will  give 
my  husband  leave  of  absenoe,  or,  if 
that  is  impossible,  allow  me  to  go  on 
board  his  ship. 

Crosstree.  Oto  on  board  —  that 
you  shall  I  You  shall  go  in  the  Captain'a 
gig  —  you  shall  live  in  the  Captain's 
oabin. 

Susan.     Sir  l 

Crosstree.  Would  it  not  be  a  atMUOM 
for  such  a  beautiful,  blaok-^cL  teridsr 
little  angel  as  yourself  to  vint  betVMA 
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decks?  Come,  think  of  it.  As  for 
William,  he*8  a  fine  fellow,  certainly,  but 
you  can  forget  him. 

Susan.     Sir,  let  me  go ! 

Crosstree.  Forget  him  and  live 
for  me.  By  heavens,  I  love  you,  and 
must  have  you  I 

Susan.  If  you  are  a  gentleman,  if 
you  are  a  sailor,  you  will  not  insult  a 
aefenceless  woman. 

Crosstree.  My  dear,  I  have  visited 
too  many  seaports  not  to  understand 
all  this.  I  know  I  may  be  wrong,  but 
passion  hurries  me  —  the  wine  fires  me 
—  your  eyes  dart  lightning  into  me, 
and  you  shall  be  mine !     [Seizes  Susan] 

Susan.  Let  me  go!  in  meroy!  — 
William,  WiUiam ! 

Crosstree.  Your  cries  are  vain! 
resistance  useless ! 

Susan.    Monster !  William,  William ! 

[Music,  —  She  breaks  away  from 
him,  and  runs  off;  he  follows 
and  drags  her  backy  and,  as  he 
throws  her  round,  she  shrieks] 

[Enter    William,    with    drawn    cuilass, 
Sailors  and  Girls] 

William.  Susan!  and  attacked  by 
the  buecaneers !    Die ! 

[Strikes  Crosstree  loith  cutlass, 
who  staggers  and  is  caught  by 
Seaweed.  —  Susan  ruahes  up 
to  William] 

Omnes.     TheCaptain! 

[Slow  music,  —  Tableau,  and 

END   of   ACT   FIRST 


ACT  II 

ScENE  First.  —  A  Street  in  Deal. 

[Enter  Gnatbrain.  —  LHstant  gun  heard 

toühout] 

Gnatbrain.  Oh,  dear!  the  Court 
Martial  is  ordered :  the  Captains,  with 
the  Adnüral  at  their  head,  are  assem- 
bling  on  board  the  ship,  and  there  goes 
the  Signal  gun  for  the  commeneement 
of  the  proc^edings.     Poor  William ! 

[Enter  Doggrass] 

DoGGRASs.  Poor  Williami  aye,  if 
pity  would  save  him,  his  neck  would  be 
insored.  Didn't  he  attempt  to  kill  bis 
Captain? 


Gnatbrain.  True;  he  deserves 
hanging  for  that.  You  would  have 
doubtless  gone  a  different  way  to  work. 
William  cut  down  his  ofl&eer  in  defence 
of  his   wife  —  now  you,   Hke  a  good, 

Erudent  man,  would  have  thrust  your 
ands  into  your  pockets,  and  looked  on. 

Doggrass.  None  of  your  sneering, 
sirrah.  William  —  hanging  is  too  good 
for  him ! 

Gnatbrain.  You  know  best  what 
hanging  is  good  for  —  but  I  know  this, 
—  if  all  the  rascals  who,  under  the 
semblance  of  a  snug  respectability,  sow 
the  World  with  dissensions  and  deceit, 
were  fitted  with  a  halter,  rope  would 
double  its  price,  and  the  executioner 
set  up  his  carriage. 

Doggrass.  Have  you  any  meaning 
in  this? 

Gnatbrain.  No  —  none:  you  can 
couple  my  meaning  with  yoxir  honesty. 

Doggrass.  When  will  your  tongue 
change  its  pertness  ? 

Gnatbrain.  When  your  heart 
changes  its  colour. 

Doggrass.  My  heart !  I  have  noth- 
ing to  reproach  myself  with;  I  feel 
strong  in  — 

Gnatbrain.  Yes,  you  must  be 
strong,  there*s  no  doubting  that  — 
eise  you'd  never  be  able  to  carry  that 
lump  of  marble  in  your  bosom  —  that's 
a  load  would  break  the  back  of  any 
porter. 

Doggrass.  I  teil  you  what,  my 
friend,  I  had  some  thoughts  — 

Gnatbrain.  Stop!  I'll  teil  you 
what  I  had  only  just  now  —  a  dream. 

Doggrass.     A  dream? 

Gnatbrain.  Aye ;  I  dreamt  that  a 
young  lamb  was  set  upon  by  a  wolf, 
when,  Strange  to  say,  a  lion  leapt  upon 
it,  and  tore  it  piecemeal;  at  this  mo- 
ment  a  band  of  hunters  came  up,  and 
secured  the  noble  brüte :  they  were 
about  to  kill  the  lion,  their  guns  were 
pointed,  their  swords  drawn,  when  a 
thing,  at  first  no  bigger  than  my  hand, 
appeared  in  the  sl^  —  it  came  closer, 
and  I  saw  it  was  a  huge  vulture;  it 
went  wheeling  round  and  round  the 
victim  lion,  and  appeared  to  anticipate 
the  feast  of  blood  —  and  with  a  red 
and  glaring  eye,  and  grasping  talons, 
seemed  to  demand  the  carcass,  ere 
the  lion  yet  was  dead. 

Doggrass.     And  this  was  a  dream? 

Gnatbrain.     Yes,  a  day-dream. 

Doggrass.  And  what,  since  you 
will  talk,  say  you  to  the  vulture? 
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that's  all  over  —  to  g^ieve  is  useless. 
Susan,  I  ^ght  have  died  disgraced  — 
have  lef t  you  the  widow  of  a  bad,  black- 
hearted  man.     I  know  'twill  not  be  so 

—  and  in  this,  whilst  you  remain  be- 
hind  me,  there  is  at  least  some  comfort. 
I  died  in  a  good  oause ;  I  died  in  def  ence 
of  the  virtue  of  a  wif e  —  her  tears  will 
fall  like  spring  rain  on  the  grass  that 
Covers  me. 

Susan.  Talk  not  so  —  your  grave ! 
I  feel  it  is  a  place  where  my  heart  must 
throw  down  its  heavy  load  of  life. 

William.  Come,  Susan,  shake  off 
your  tears.     There,  now,  smile  a  bit 

—  we'll  not  talk  again  of  graves. 
Think,  Susan,  that  I  am  a-going  on  a 
long  foreign  Station  —  think  so.  Now, 
what  would  you  ask?  —  have  you 
nothing,  nothine  to  say? 

Susan.  Nothing!  Oh,  when  at 
home,  hoping,  yet  trembling  for  this 
meetin^,  thouehts  crowded  on  me;  I 
feit  as  if  I  could  have  talked  to  you  for 
days  —  stopping  for  want  of  power, 
not  words.  Now,  the  terrible  time  is 
oome  —  now  I  am  almost  tongue-tied 

—  my  heart  swells  to  my  throat  —  I 
oan  but  look  and  weep.  [Gxm  fires] 
That  gun!  Oh,  Williami  husband!  is 
it  so  near?     You  speak  not  —  tremble ! 

William.  Susan,  be  calm.  If  you 
love  your  husband,  do  not  send  him  on 
the  deck  a  white-faced  coward.  Be 
still,  my  poor  girl,  I  have  something  to 
say — until  you  are  calm,  I  will  not  utter 
it ;  now,  Susan  — 

Susan.     I  am  cold,  motionless  as  ice. 

William.  Susan  I  you  know  the  old 
aspen  that  grows  near  to  the  church 
porch.  You  and  I,  when  children, 
almost  before  we  could  speak  plainly, 
have  sat  and  watched  and  wondered  at 
its  shaking  leaves.  I  grew  up,  and 
that  tree  seemed  to  me  a  friend  that 
loved  me,  yet  had  not  the  tongue  to  teil 
me  so.  Beneath  its  boughs  our  little 
arms  have  been  locked  together  —  be- 
neath its  boughs  I  took  the  last  kiss  of 
your  white  lips,  when  hard  fortune  made 
me  tum  sailor.  I  cut  from  that  tree 
this  brauch.  [Produces  ü]  Many  a 
simimer's  day  aboard,  I've  lain  in  the 
top  and  looked  at  these  few  leaves,  until 
I  saw  green  meadows  in  the  salt  sea, 
and  heard  the  bleating  of  the  sheep. 
When  T  am  dead,  Susan,  let  me  be  laad 
ander  that  tree  —  let  me  — 


[Gunfirea,  —  Susan /o^.  —  Slow 
Music.  —  Lieutenant  Pike 
and  Seaweed  enler.  — 
William  givea  Susan  in  charge 
of  Seaweed,  takea  his  hand- 
kerchief  off,  ties  ü  around  her 
neck,  kissea  her,  and  ahe  is 
carried  off,  —  Lieutenant 
Pike  and  William  exeunt] 


ScENE  FouKTH.  —  The  Forecastle  of  the 
Ship.  —  Procession  along  the  star- 
hoard  gangway.  —  Mastbr-at- 
Arms,  mth  a  drawn  eword  under 
his  arm,  point  next  to  the  prisoner. 

—  William,  withoul  his  neckcloth. 

—  Marines,  Opficer  of  Marines, 
Admiral,  Captain,  Lieutenants, 
and  MiDSHiPMEN.  —  A  Sailob 
Standing  at  one  of  the  forecastle  guns, 
with  the  lock'String  in  his  hand.  — 
A  plalform  ext^nds  from  the  cal- 
head  to  the  fore  rigging.  —  Music. 

Master- at-Arms.  Prisoner,  are  you 
prepared  ? 

William.     Bloss  you  I  blessyouall— 

[Mounts  the  platform,  Captain 
Crosstree  riMshes  on  from 
gangway] 

Crosstree.    Holdl  holdl 

Admiral.  Captain  Crosstree  —  re- 
tire,  sir,  retire. 

Crosstree.  Never !  If  the  prisoner 
be  executed,  he  is  a  murdered  man. 
I  alone  am  the  culprit  —  'twas  I  who 
would  have  dishonoured  him. 

Admiral.  This  cannot  plead  here  — 
he  Struck  a  superior  offioer. 

Crosstree.    No. 

Omnes.     No  ? 

Crosstree.  He  saved  my  life;  I 
had  written  for  his  disoharge  —  villainy 
has  kept  back  the  document  —  *tis  here, 
dated  back.  When  William  Struck  me 
he  was  not  the  King's  sailor  —  I  was  not 
his  officer. 

Admiral  [takina  the  paper,-^ 
Mtisic],     He  is  free! 

[The  Seamen  give  ihree  eheers.  — 
William  leaps  from  the  pW" 
form., —  Susan  is  hrouglU  on  6|f 
Captain  Crosstbeb] 

CURTAIN 
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EDWARD  BULWER-LYTTON 

(1803-1873) 

Bulwer-Lttton  represents  all  that  is  false,  shallow,  and  insincere  in  the  history 
of  the  early  nineteenth  Century  English  drama.  Both  as  a  novelist  and  as  a  play- 
wright,  he  measnres  up  to  the  reputation  6f  a  dandy  which  his  social  Position  encour- 
aged.  Critics  never  took  Bulwer-Lytton  seriously ;  the  very  insincerity  with  which 
he  intermittently  assumed  interest  in  the  cnrrent  topics  of  the  day,  marked  him  as 
a  dilettante.  Knowing  certain  oharacteristics  in  the  actor,  Macready,  it  is  easily 
understandable  why  he  should  turn  to  Bulwer  for  those  theatrical  effects  and  those 
humanly  impossible  pieces  which  were  the  rage  of  the  English  theatre  of  the  *30's 
and  '40*8. 

Bulwer's  name  is  identified  with  the  freeing  of  the  English  theatre  which  took 
place  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1832,  when  the  power  of  the  "patent"  theatres  was 
broken,  and  the  sway  of  Macready  was  shaken  by  the  rampant  democracy  which 
seized  the  theatre  as  soon  as  Parliament  had  passed  the  acts  which  Bulwer-Lytton 
championed.  Let  us  recall  that  Macready  had  made  a  pathetic  appeal  to  Brown- 
ing. **Write  me  a  play,"  he  said,  **and  keep  me  from  going  to  America."  One 
may  take  this  as  the  first  incentive  toward  play-writing  given  to  the  poet.  The 
insincerity  of  Macready  himself ,  his  vain  striving  to  be  identified  with  the  brilliant 
minds  of  bis  period,  the  jealousies  and  vanities  reflected  in  his  management,  are  not 
unkin  to  the  fopperies  of  Bulwer-Lytton,  who  was  continually  courting  the  social 
life  of  his  day,  and  pretending  that  he  was  a  deep,  penetrative  student  of  his  con- 
temporaries. 

Macready's  association  with  Bulwer  brought  forth  no  deep  results.  The 
theatrical  pieces  which  Bulwer  began  writing  in  1837  were  reflective  of  all  that  was 
worst  in  the  school  of  Victor  Hugo  and  Alexander  Dumas,  pbre.  No  critic  takes 
Miy  effort  of  his  seriously,  not  even  his  historical  treatment,  which  was  riddled 
with  excesses  and  distortions.  But  the  stage  often  gives  the  lie  to  the  most  just 
critical  estimate  of  a  man.  False  as  brass  may  be  Bulwer's  *' The  Lady  of  Lyons", 
bis  "Richelieu",  and  his  "Money",  but  none  the  less  have  they  held  the  English 
«tage  for  nearly  a  Century  because  of  their  theatricalism.  They  are  extemally  effec- 
tive,  though  their  psychology  never  holds.  They  are  dependent  on  romantic  situa- 
tbns  that  defy  logical  explanation,  and  they  are  replete  with  those  whisperings, 
those  *'asides",  those  jugglings  with  important  documents,  those  excesses  of  emo- 
tional change  from  saintliness  to  villainy,  which  the  London  public  of  Bulwer's  day 
deeeived  itself  into  believing  were  probable  and  possible. 

The  Story  is  told  that  Bulwer's  first  play,  "Duchess  de  la  Valliöre",  was  offered 
to  the  manager,  Bunn,  in  1836,  on  condition  that  it  shoidd  be  accepted  without 
^^^  read.  That  was  the  self-importance  of  him,  and  Bunn  treated  him  with  a 
Pn>inpt  refusal.  It  was  given  at  Covent  Garden  with  Farren,  Miss  Fauoit,  and 
Uaerndy  in  the  east,    After  this,  Macready  produced  Browning's  '"StrafiPord", 
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aad  when  he  himself  undertook  the  management  of  Covent  Garden,  it  was  his  last 
Stab  at  trying  to  overcome  the  effective  work  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Dra- 
matio  Literature  which,  in  1832,  had  released  the  monopoly  from  the  ** patent"  the- 
atres.  It  must  be  recalled  that  Macready's  reportory  from  1823-1837  included  such 
characters  as  Caius  Gracchus ^  William  Teil,  Virginius,  Roh  Roy,  Ion.  These,  apart 
from  his  Shakespearean  röles,  are  reflective  of  the  measnre  which  he  would  adopt 
as  a  manager.  Spectacular  romance,  as  Archer  says  in  his  "Life  of  Macready", 
with  sombre  Castles  and  shadowy  halls,  was  the  order  of  the  day.  In  one  respect 
he  kept  up  the  trawiitions  of  a  distinctive  line  of  actors.  His  Shakespearean  produc- 
tions  aimed  at  rieh  and  detailed  garniture. 

It  was  after  his  production  of  "King  Lear"  that  Macready  produced  "The 
Lady  of  Lyons",  a  play  by  Bulwer,  announced  on  the  Programme  as  anonymous, 
and  written  by  him  during  1838,  in  a  little  over  two  weeks.  A  preface  to  the  first 
edition  of  the  printed  play  made  confession  that  the  plot  was  based  on  a  tale  en- 
titled  "The  Bellows  Mender."  The  piece  met  with  immediate  suecess,  and  has, 
Strange  to  say,  been  a  drawing  card  for  many  generations,  even  attracting  such  an 
artist  as  Henry  Irving,  who  produced  it,  with  all  his  care  and  imaginative  forceful- 
ness,  on  April  17,  1879. 

Bulwer  had  been  approached  by  the  actor  in  the  early  summer  of  1838,  and  a 
letter,  dated  September,  1838,  shows  that  he  has  been  giving  serious  consideration 
to  Macready*s  request  for  him  to  write  a  play.  The  communication  rons  as 
f ollows : 

My  dear  Macready, 

I  have  thought  of  a  subject.  The  story  füll  of  incident  and  interest.  It 
is  to  this  effect.  In  the  time  of  Louis  XIII.  The  Chevalier  de  Marillac  is 
the  wittiest  and  bravest  gentleman,  celebrated  for  his  extravagant  valour  and 
his  enthusiasm  for  enjoyment;  but  in  his  most  mirthful  moments  a  dark 
cloud  comes  over  him  at  one  name  —  the  name  of  Richelieu.  He  oonfides 
to  his  friend  Cinq  Mars  the  reason,  viz.,  he  had  once  entered  into  a  oonspiracy 
against  Richelieu:  Richelieu  discovered  and  sent  for  him.  "Chevalier  de 
Marillac,"  said  he, "  I  do  not  desire  to  shed  your  blood  on  the  scafiFold,  but  you 
must  die.  Here  is  a  command  on  the  frontier ;  fall  in  battle."  He  went  to 
the  post,  but  met  glory,  and  not  death.  Richelieu,  reviewing  the  troops, 
found  him  still  living,  and  said,  "Remember,  the  sword  is  over  your  head.  I 
take  your  parole  to  appear  bef ore  me  once  a  quarter.  You  can  still  find  death. 
I  will  give  you  time  for  it."  Hence  his  extravagant  valour ;  hence  his  desire  to 
make  the  most  of  life.  While  making  this  confidence  to  Cinq  Mars,  he  is 
sent  for  by  Richelieu.  He  goes  as  to  death.  Richelieu  receives  him  stemly, 
reminds  him  of  his  long  delay,  upbraids  him  for  his  profligate  life,  etc.  Marillac 
answers  with  mingled  wit  and  noblenoss;  and  at  last,  instead  of  sentencing 
him  to  death,  Richelieu  teils  him  that  he  has  qualities  that  make  him  wish  to 
attach  him  to  himself,  and  that  he  will  marry  him  to  a  girl  with  a  great  dowryi 
and  give  him  high  ofl&co  at  Court.  He  must  marry  directly.  Marillao  goei 
out  enchanted. 

Now,  Richelieu's  motive  is  this :  Louis  XIII.  has  fallen  in  love  with  thisgiili 
Louise  de  la  Porte,  and  wishes  to  make  her  his  mistress.  Ali  the  King*«  mi»- 
tresses  have  hitherto  opposed  Richelieu.  He  is  resolved  that  the  King  shil 
have  no  more.    He  will  have  no  rival  with  the  King.    He  theref ore  reeolyai  ti» 
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marry  her  to  Marillac,  whose  life  is  in  his  power,  whom  he  can  hold  in 
command,  whom  he  believes  to  be  too  noble  to  suffer  the  adulterous  conneo- 
tion. 

Marillac  is  then  introdueed,  jus1>  married,  with  high  appointments  and 
large  dowry,  the  girl  beautiful,  when,  on  his  wedding-day,  Cinq  Mars  teils  him 
that  the  King  loves  his  wife.  His  rage  and  despair  —  conceives  himself  duped. 
Scene  with  the  girl,  in  which  he  recoils  from  her.  Suddenly  three  knoeks  at 
the  door.  He  is  sent  for  by  the  King,  and  despatched  to  a  distance ;  the  bride, 
not  wived,  is  summoned  to  Court. 

Marillac,  all  pride  and  wrath,  and  casting  all  upon  Richelieu,  agrees  to  con- 
spire  against  the  CardinaFs  life.  The  fortress  where  Richelieu  lodges  is  garri- 
soned  with  the  friends  of  the  conspirators.  Just  as  he  has  agreed,  he  received 
an  anonymous  letter  telling  him  that  his  wife  is  at  Chantilly ;  that  she  will  sleep 
in  the  Chamber  of  the  Montmorencies ;  that  Louis  means  to  enter  the  room 
that  night;  that  if  he  wishes  to  guard  his  honour,  he  can  enter  the  palace 
by  a  secret  passage  which  opens  in  a  picture  of  Hugo  de  Montmorenci,  the 
last  duke,  who  had  been  beheaded  by  Louis  (an  act  for  which  the  King  always 
feit  remorse).  This  Montmorenci  had  been  the  most  intimate  friend  of  Maril- 
lac, and  had  left  him  his  armour  as  a  present.  A  thought  strikes  Marillao» 
and  he  goes  off  the  stage. 

Louise  alone  in  this  vast  room  —  the  picture  of  Montmorenci  in  complete 
armoxir  —  a  bed  at  the  end.  She  complains  of  her  husband's  want  of  love,  and 
laments  her  hard  fate  —  dismisses  her  women.  The  King  enters  and  looks 
the  doors;  after  supplication  and  resistance  on  her  part,  he  advances  to 
seize  her,  when  from  Montmorenci's  pictxire  comes  a  cry  of  "Hold!"  and 
the  form  descends  from  the  panel  and  interposes.  The  King,  horror-stricken 
and  superstitious,  flies ;  Louise  f aints.  The  form  is  Marillac.  While  she  is  still 
insensible,  the  clock  strikes ;  it  is  the  hour  he  is  to  meet  the  conspirators.  He 
summons  her  women,  and  leaves  her. 

Richelieu  alone  at  night  when  Marillac  enters  to  him,  teils  him  his  life  is  in  his 
power,  upbraids  him  for  his  disgrace,  etc.  Richelieu  informs  him  that  he  has 
married  him  to  Louise  to  prevent  her  dishonour,  that  he  had  sent  the  anony- 
mous letter,  etc.,  and  converts  Marillac  into  gratitude.  But  what  is  to  be 
done  ?  The  conspirators  have  filled  the  fortress.  They  (Richelieu  and  Maril- 
lac) retire  into  another  room,  and  presently  the  conspirators  enter  the  one  they 
have  left,  and  Marillac  joins  them  and  teils  them  the  Cardinal  is  dead,  that  he 
will  see  to  the  funeral,  etc.,  and  they  had  better  go  at  once  and  announce  it  to 
the  King,  and  that  there  are  no  marks  of  violence,  that  it  seems  like  a  fit  (being 
suffocation). 

Scene  in  the  Streets  of  Paris. 

The  King,  who  had  always  feared  and  hated  Richelieu,  hears  the  news, 
and  is  at  first  rejoiced,  the  courtiers  delighted,  Paris  in  a  jubilee.  But  suddenly 
comes  news  of  commotion,  riot ;  messengers  announce  the  defeat  of  the  armies ; 
the  Spaniards  have  crossed  the  frontiers,  his  general,  De  Feuguieres,  is  slain ; 
hubbub  and  uproar  without,  with  cries  of  "Hurrah !  the  old  Cardinal  is  dead," 
etc.,  when  there  is  a  counter-cry  of  "The  Cardinal,  the  Cardinal ! "  and  a  band 
of  soldiers  appear,  followed  by  Richelieu  himself  in  complete  armour.  At  this 
sight,  the  confusion,  the  amaze,  etc.,  the  mob  changes  humours,  and  there 
is  a  cry  of  "Long  live  the  great  Cardinal  I*' 
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Scene,  the  King^s  Chamber. 

The  King,  enraged  at  the  trick  played  on  him,  and  at  hi8  having  oommittcd 
himself  to  joy  at  the  Cardinal* s  death,  hears  that  De  Marillac  had  announced 
the  falso  report,  Orders  him  to  the  Bastile,  teils  the  Count  de  Charost  to  forbid 
Richelieu  the  Louvre,  and  declares  henceforth  he  will  reign  alone.  Joy  of  the 
anti-Cardinalists,  when  the  great  doors  are  thrown  open,  and  Richelieu,  pale, 
suffering,  sick,  in  his  Cardinal's  robes,  leaning  on  his  pages,  enters  and  calls  on 
Charost  (the  very  man  who  is  to  forbid  his  entrance)  to  give  him  his  arm,  which 
Charost  tremblingly  does  before  the  eyes  of  the  King!  Richelieu  and  the 
King  alone.  Richelieu  says  he  has  come  to  tender  his  resignation,  the  King 
accepts  it,  and  Richelieu  summons  six  secretaries  groaning  beneath  sacks  of 
public  papers,  all  demanding  immediate  attention.  Richelieu  retires  to  a  dis- 
tance,  and  appears  almost  dying.  The  King  desperately  betakes  himself  to  the 
papers,  his  perplexity,  bewilderment,  and  horror  at  the  dangers  round  him. 
At  last  he  summons  the  Cardinal  to  his  side  and  implores  him  to  resume 
the  ofißce.  The  Cardinal,  with  great  seeming  reluctance,  says  he  only  will 
on  one  condition,  —  complete  power  over  foes  and  friends ;  Louis  must  never 
again  interfere  with  public  business.  He  then  makes  him  sign  various  papers, 
and  when  all  is  done  the  old  man  throws  off  the  dying  State,  rises  with  lion-like 
energy :  **  France  is  again  France  —  to  the  Frontiers.  /  lead  the  armies,'*  etc., 
(a  splendid  bxirst).  Louis,  half  enfoebled,  half  ashamed,  retires.  Richelieu, 
alone,  gives  various  papers  to  the  secretaries,  and  summons  Marillac  and  his 
wife.  He  asks  her  if  sho  has  been  happy,  she  says  *'No,**  thinking  her  husband 
hates  her ;  puts  the  same  question  to  Marillac,  who,  thinking  she  wishes  to  be 
separated,  says  the  same.  He  then  teils  them  as  the  marriage  has  not  been 
fulfilled  they  can  be  divorced.  They  wofully  agree,  when  turning  to  Marillac 
he  shows  him  the  King's  order  that  he  should  go  to  the  Bastile,  and  then  adds 
that  in  favour  of  his  service  in  saving  his  (Richelieu's)  life,  he  has  the  power  to 
soften  bis  sentence,  but  he  must  lose  his  officcs  at  Court  and  go  into  exile. 
On  hearing  this  Louise  tums  round  —  her  love  breaks  out  —  she  will  go  with 
him  into  banishment,  and  the  reconciliation  is  complete.  Richelieu,  regard- 
ing  them,  then  adds:  **Your  sentence  remains  the  same  —  we  banish  you 
still  —  Ambassador  to  Austria." 

An  entry  in  Macready*s  diary  for  November  15,  1838,  records  the  fact  that  he 
had  read  the greater  part  of  Bulwer*s  "Richelieu ",  which,  **  though oxcellent  in  parts, 
is  deficient  in  the  iraportant  point  of  continuity.  of  intercst."  During  the  day, 
he  continued  his  reading,  and  feared  the  play  would  not  do  becauso  it  could  not  be 
made  effective.  Bulwer  had  sent  the  manuscript  to  the  manager  with  a  note, 
saying: 

Acts  one  and  three  may  require  a  little  shortening,  but  you  are  a  master 
at  that.  The  rest  average  the  length  of  the  acts  in  *'The  Lady  of  Lyons." 
I  hope  the  story  is  clear.  The  domestic  interest  is  not  so  strong  as  in  "The 
Lady",  but  I  think  the  acting  of  Richelieu* 8  part  may  counterbalanoe  this  de- 
fect.  For  the  rest  I  say  of  this,  as  of  **The  Lady",  if  at  all  hazardous  or  un- 
oertain,  it  must  not  be  acted,  and  I  must  try  again. 

Evidently,  Bulwer  did  not  at  first  send  Macready  the  complete  manuscript,  for 
an  entry  on  November  21  in  the  actor's  diary  states  that  Bulwer  oalled,  bringiog 
with  bim  the  oompleted  "Richelieu",  and  oontinues: 
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I  begin  to  be  deadened  to  the  interest  of  its  story ;  it  seems  to  be  occasionally 
angthy.  I  fear  it  has  not  the  olinging  interest  of  bis  present  successful  play, 
mt  hope  and  trust  are  good  supporters. 

Macready  pondered  a  long  time  over  the  possibilities  of  the  play,  and,  on  Novem- 
25,  began  reading  and  punctuating  and  cutting  it.  His  work  had  reached  a 
tain  point  during  the  day,  when  he  decided  to  read  it  to  Bidwer  and  Forster, 
3  was  the  friend  of  Dickens.  But  he  was  disappointed  in  the  effect  produeed, 
l  he  confessed  that  when  he  had  reached  the  fif th  act.  Forster  was  sound  asleep. 
9  Situation  was  one  which  cut  deep  into  the  vanity  of  Bulwer,  who  left,  Macready 
s,  very  much  hurt.  Between  that  time  and  December  16  the  play  was  evi- 
itly  rewritten,  and  Macready  found  it  greatly  improved,  but  not  quite  to  that 
nt  where  it  meant  success.  Notwithstanding  his  doubts,  he  invited  a  party  of 
nds,  among  thera  Browning  and  Blanchard,  to  a  reading  of  the  play  on  Decem- 
16.  Pencil  and  paper  were  given  to  each  person  present,  and  they  were  asked 
write  their  criticisms  without  interrupting  the  reading  by  conversation.  The 
tsensus  of  opinion  was  that  the  manuscript  was  a  good  one,  and  Macready,  very 
erously,  forwarded  these  Communications  to  the  author.  Bulwer  replied  with 
tain  misgivings : 

The  result  is  encouraging.  But  at  the  risk  of  seeming  over  fearful,  I  must 
^d  also  that  it  is  not  decisive.  .  .  .  Browning's  short  line  of  **The  play's  the 
hing"  is  a  laconism  that  may  mean  much  or  little.  Besides  he  wants  experi- 
nce.  Were  I  myself  certain  of  the  dramatic  strength  of  the  play  (as  I  was  in 
he  case  of '  *  The  Lady  of  Lyons  "),  I  would  at  once  decide  on  the  experiment  from 
he  opinions  you  have  coUected.  But  I  own  I  am  doubtful,  though  hopeful,  of 
he  degree  of  dramatic  strength  in  it;  and  I  remain  just  as  irresolute  now 
,3  I  was  before.  I  fancy  that  the  effect  on  the  stage  of  particidar  scenes  can- 
lot  be  conveyed  by  reading.  Thus  in  the  fifth  act  the  grouping  of  aU  the 
haracters  around  Richelieu,  the  effect  of  his  sudden  recovery,  etc.  No  read- 
ag,  I  think,  can  accurately  gauge  the  probable  effect  of  this.  And  in  the 
ourth  act  the  clinging  of  Julie  to  Richelieu,  the  protection  he  gives  her,  etc., 
Till  have,  I  imagine,  the  physical  effect  of  making  the  audience  forget  whether 
le  is  her  father  or  not.  There  they  are  before  you,  flesh  and  blood,  the  old  man 
,nd  the  young  bride  involved  in  the  same  fate,  and  creating  the  S3rmpathy  of  a 
lomestic  relation.  More  than  all  my  dependence  on  the  stage,  is  my  relianoe 
►n  the  acting  of  Richelieu  himself,  the  embodiment  of  the  portraitxire,  the 
ook,  the  gesture,  the  personation,  which  reading  cannot  give.  But  still  I  may 
«rtainly  overrate  all  this.  For  if  the  play  do  fail  in  interest,  the  character 
nay  reward  the  actor,  but  not  sufl&ce  to  carry  off  the  play,  especially  as  he  is 
lot  always  on  the  stage.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  I  am  unable  to  give  a 
asting  vote;  and  I  leave  it  to  you  with  this  assurance,  that  if  it  be  with- 
Lrawn  you  shall  have  another  play  by  the  end  of  February. 

All  through  these  preliminary  negotiations,  Bulwer  was  never  confident  of  his 
a  ability.  What  he  aimed  at  was  not  a  literary  production  but  a  populär  success, 
l  he  was  not  even  willing  to  have  faith  in  his  own  powers.  At  one  time  he 
)te  to  Macready : 

I  begin  to  despair  of  the  play  and  of  myself.  Unless,  therefore,  upon 
onsideration,  you  see  olearly  what  at  present  seems  doubtful,  the  triumphant 
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effect  of  the  portraiture  and  action  of  Richelieu  himself »  you  had  better  retum 
me  the  play ;  and  if  I  ean  form  myself  in  a  new  school  of  art,  and  unleam  all 
that  tact  and  thought  havo  hitherto  taught  me,  I  will  attempt  another.  But 
for  this  year  you  must  do  without  me. 

Macready  did  not  let  the  matter  drop,  however.  He  was  too  confident  of  his 
own  ability  to  raise  the  play  to  the  point  of  success,  and  he  began  making  sug- 
gestions  which  were  combated  at  every  tum  by  Bulwer.  *  Macready  deolares,  how- 
ever, that 

When  I  developed  the  object  of  the  whole  plan  of  alterations,  he  was  in 
ecstasies.  I  never  saw  him  so  excited,  several  times  exclaiming  he  was  **en- 
chanted"  with  the  plan,  and  observed  in  high  spirits,  "What  a  fellow  you 
arel" 

Bulwer  had  not  reckoned  without  his  host.  Even  as  he  liked  to  be  flattered, 
80  in  turn  he  knew  when  to  flatter ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  Macready  ex- 
claiming, after  Bulwer  had  left  him  one  day,  —  *' What  a  fine  man  he  is !" 

Sober  judgment,  however,  made  Macready  change  his  point  of  view  about  the 
manuscript.  He  wrote  a  hasty  note  to  Bulwer,  claiming,  so  MoUoy  records  — 
**that  his  play  would  havo  been  valuable  from  any  other  person,  but  that  it  would 
not  serve  his  interest,  whether  in  reference  to  his  literary  fame,  his  Station,  or  his 
political  Position.'* 

To  which  Bulwer  instantly  replied : 

I  fuUy  appreciate  the  manly  and  generous  friendship  you  express  so  well, 
and  have  only  one  way  to  answer  it.  I  had  intended  to  tum  to  some  other 
work  already  before  me.  But  I  will  now  lay  all  by,  and  neither  think  of,  nor 
labour  at  anything  eise,  until  something  or  other  be  done  to  realize  our  common 
object.  Send  me  back  "Richelieu";  and  if  you  think  it  possible,  either  by 
alterations  or  by  throwing  the  latter  acts  overboard  altogether,  to  produce 
such  situations  as  may  be  triumphant,  we  will  try  again.  The  historical  char- 
aoter  of  Richelieu  is  not  to  be  replaced,  and  is  therefore  worth  preserving. 
But  if  neither  of  us  can  think  of  such  situations,  we  must  lay  his  Eminence  on 
the  shelf  and  try  something  eise. 

It  was  in  this  spirit  that  "Richelieu"  was  rewritten,  and  brought  to  the  judg- 
ment of  Browning  and  Blanchard. 

But  there  was  another  supreme  test  to  which  the  play  was  put,  through  the 
proposal  of  Bulwer.     Molloy  records  the  f ollowing : 

Do  you  recoUect  [he  asks  Macready]  that  passage  in  The  Confessions, 
when  Rousseau,  haunted  by  vague  fear  that  he  was  destined  to  be  danmed, 
resolved  to  oonvince  hlmself  one  way  or  the  other ;  and  taking  up  a  stone  shied 
it  at  a  tree?  If  the  stone  hit,  he  was  to  be  saved ;  if  it  missed,  he  was  to  be 
damned.  Luckily  it  hit  the  tree,  and  Rousseau  walkcd  away  with  his  mind 
perfeotly  at  ease.  Let  us  foUow  this  notable  example.  Our  tree  shall  be 
in  the  greenroom.  You  shall  shy  at  the  actors.  If  it  hit  the  mark,  well  and 
good.  If  not,  we  shall  know  our  f ate.  To  speak  literally,  I  aocept  your  pro- 
poBal  to  abide  by  the  issue  of  a  reading  to  the  actors ;  though  I  remember  that 
juiy  antioipated  great  things  from  ''La  Vallidre ",  and  I  think  they  genflnUy 
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judge  aooording  as  they  like  their  parts.  The  general  tone  of  your  friendly 
and  generous  letter  induces  me,  indeed,  to  release  you  at  once  from  the  respon- 
sibility  of  the  decision,  and  to  say  boldly  that  I  am  prepared  to  have  the 
play  acted.  It  can  therefore  be  read  with  that  Impression  to  the  greenroom, 
and  if  it  does  not  take  there,  why  it  will  not  be  too  late  to  retreat.  If  it 
does,  I  can  only  say  Make  ready!  Present!  Fire!  All  I  eould  doubt  was 
the  theatrical  interest  of  the  story.  Your  account  reassnred  me  on  that  point, 
and  therefore  you  will  have  fair  play  for  your  own  art  and  genius  in  the  pre- 
dominant  charaeter. 

The  beginning  of  the  new  year  brought  the  finished  manuscript  of  "Richelieu" 
from  Bulwer,  and,  by  January  5,  Macready  was  pleased  to  find  that  the  play  excited 
the  actors  **in  a  very  extraordinary  manner",  when  he  came  to  read  the  Script  to 
his  Company. 

On  the  ninth  of  the  month  he  had  decided  to  produce  the  play  without  any 
further  dcilay,  and,  as  was  his  custom,  started  work  on  the  punctuation.  By 
February  20,  he  was  deep  in  a  consideration  of  the  charaeter  of  Richelieu^  whom  he 
confesses  Bulwer  had  made  particularly  difficult,  because  of  inconsistency.  He 
writes: 

Bulwer  has  made  him  resort  to  low  jest,  which  outrages  one's  notions  of 
the  ideal  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  with  all  his  vanity  and  suppleness  and  craft. 

The  actor  evidently  placed  himself  under  the  tutelage  of  Bulwer,  for  the  latter 
sent  him  a  list  of  books  to  read  on  the  Cardinal's  charaeter.  The  deeper  he  got  into 
the  work,  the  more  discouraged  he  became,  until  he  finally  reached  the  conclusion 
that  in  order  to  give  reaÜty  to  the  charaeter  of  Richelieu,  he  must  fabricate  much 
of  his  Interpretation.  As  the  month  of  February  progressed,  the  work  of  rehearsals 
became  more  and  more  arduous.  Bulwer  called  his  attention,  during  the  course 
of  the  preparations,  to  the  foUowing : 

I  know  not  if  you  conceive  Richelieu* s  illness  (Act  V.)  as  I  do?  I  do  not 
mean  it  for  a  show  illness.  He  is  really  iU,  though  he  may  exaggerate  a  little. 
When  they  are  going  to  tear  France  from  him,  they  do  really  tug  at  his  heart- 
strings.  He  is  really  near  fainting  at  the  prospect  of  his  experiment  with  the 
secretaries :  and  it  is  the  mind  invigorating  the  body,  it  is  the  might  of  France 
passing  into  him,  which  effects  the  eure.  If  there  be  delusion,  it  is  aU  sublimed 
and  exalted  by  the  high-hearted  truth  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

William  Archer  has  recorded  that,  when  the  play  was  first  conceived  by  Bulwer, 
the  part  of  De  Mauprat  was  designed  for  Macready. 

The  piece  was  presented,  for  the  first  time,  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Covent 
Qarden,  on  Thursday,  March  7,  1839. 

Macready  notes  the  event  in  his  diary  record  for  March  8,  1839.     He  writes : 

Saw  the  papers.  The  Morning  Chronicle  was  as  usual  most  kind  and  eulo- 
gistic ;  the  Times,  although  trying  to  damn  with  faint  praise,  admitting  much 
more  than  I  expected,  and  enough  to  give  to  its  readers,  who  know  its  baseness, 
the  assurance  of  success.  Went  to  the  theatre,  where  I  cut  the  play  with  the 
performers,  and  expressed  myself  much  obHged  by  their  zeal  and  industry. 
When  we  had  separated,  Bulwer  came  and  altered  all  that  we  had  arranged  — 
annoying  and  disconcerting  me  very  much.    I  struggled  for  the  Omission  of 
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several  passages,  but  he  was  triumphant,  and  therefore  no  longer  so  docile  as  I 
had  heretofore  found  hira. 

A  first-night  impression  of  the  play  is  containod  in  Westland  Marston*s  "Onr 
Recent  Actors." 

On  March  13,  one  notes  a  change  of  heart  in  Macrcady,  due  to  the  annoyance 
of  the  dramatist : 

Two  long  notes  frora  Bulwer  —  with  more  last  words  —  and  a  lengthy 
criticism  on  sorae  points  of  my  Performance,  in  which  ho  wishes  me  to  Substitute 
coarse  and  vulgär  attempt  at  low  farcieal  point  in  one  instÄUcc,  and  melodra- 
matic  rant  in  another  f or  the  more  delicate  shadings  of  charactcr  that  I  endeavour 
to  give.  I  have  long  had  surmisos  about  Bulwer*s  tiiste  froni  several  things  in 
the  comedy  of  ** La  Valli^re"  —  in  the  original  of  "The  Lady  of  Lyons"  and  in 
the  original  copy  of  this  play.  I  am  aure  that  his  taste  is  not  to  be  depcnded 
on. 

The  letter  refeired  to  runs  as  follows : 

March  13,  1839. 
My  dear  Macready, 

I  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  play  last  night,  which  went  off  better  than  on 
Monday.  The  restitution  of  the  second  sccne,  Act  III,  was  quito  right.  I 
wish  time  could  allow  a  little  of  the  comic  part,  Act  II.  It  is  missed,  and  has 
been  complained  of  to  me  in  many  quarters.  But,  perhaps,  at  all  evcnts  it  is 
too  late  to  re-alter,  cven  if  time  could  be  spared. 

I  wish  to  say  I  was  much  more  Struck  by  your  acting  in  the  thrce  last  acts 
to-night  than  even  heretofore,  and  so,  I  think,  was  the  Houso  generally. 
Forgive  me  if  I  say  that  the  more  you  come  out  from  subducd  dryness  into 
power  (which  you  did  to-night)  the  more  brilliant  your  success  will  be,  and  tho 
more  you  will  realize  the  Cardinal  —  **colhre  et  orgueilleux  dont  chaque  ponsße 
avait  tout  le  chcUeur  d'une  passion."  De  Vigny  was  wrong  in  thinking  him  so 
aec;  there  was  plenty  of  animal  spirits  in  him.  In  the  grave  part  of  your 
I>erformanoe  I  see  only  one  sentence  in  which  I  could  wish  another  conception. 
It  is  the  end  of  the  aot  —  where  you  say  **away  with  him."  Now  you  sx>eak 
"away  with  him"  with  contemptuous  sport,  liko  a  man  brushing  away  a  triflel 
The  audienoes,  however,  are  prepared  for  something  much  more  vehement  — 
and  the  thought  of  your  conception  is  almost  too  subtle  for  the  gigantic 
audiences  you  have  —  but  I  think  it  would  bo  moro  like  the  Cardinal,  who  is 
aooustomed  to  come  and  feast  over  the  exocution  of  his  foos,  to  throw  more  of 
the  deadly  force  of  malignant  and  exulting  ^^ndictiveness  into  the  words  — 
something  more  to  correspond  with  his  laugh  in  baffling  the  murderors  at  the 
Castle.  I  would  have  him  releaso  the  devil  of  his  rage  upon  his  victim.  I 
would  make  him  foUow  with  eyes  that  threatcn  savage  victory  the  retreating 
form  of  Baradas  —  in  fact,  hcre  I  would  have  the  effoct  that  of  power,  the 
olosing  power  of  the  speoch.  In  the  comic  part  (you  must  pardon  my  pre- 
sumption  in  this)  I  must  still  fancy  that  greater  breadth  of  humour  —  more 
of  what  the  French  call  malicc  —  would  illustrato  the  character  more  vividly, 
and  be  infinitely  more  effective.  I  fancy  the  Cardinal  with  a  Chuckle  —  "le 
rire  presque  gai,  mais  toujours  insultant"  —  which  is  ascribcd  to  him.  Thus, 
in  "Golonel  and  Nobleman,  my  bashful  Huguet,  that  can  never  be*'  — if  it 
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could  be  Said  with  a  more  jovial  laugh,  and  then  with  a  pointed  slyness  (no 
pause,  but  fronting  the  audience)  and  abnost  a  wink  of  the  eye  to  Joseph, 
"  We'll  promise,**  etc.,  —  this,  I  think,  would  be  more  effective.  So  af ter  he  has 
told  Huguet  he  may  be  noble,  why  not  let  him  exchange  a  broad,  humorous 
glance  with  Joseph,  whom  he  passes  at  the  moment,  as  much  as  to  say,  "There 
now,  isn*t  that  cleverly  done?'*  In  "Joseph,  Bishop  Joseph,"  I  think  it  will 
be  much  more  effective  if  you  don't  repeat  Joseph  twice  —  but  make  the  point 
more  sudden  and  hearty,  "Ah  Joseph  —  Bishop  Joseph,"  and  absolutely  touch 
his  ribs  with  the  f orefinger ;  there  should,  I  am  sure,  be  no  pause  and  no  reitera- 
tion  between  Joseph  and  Bishop  Joseph.  Now  I  have  said  eno*  to  make  you 
think  me  the  most  presuming  dog  you  have  ever  seen  thrusting  his  paw  into 
other  people's  paniers  1  But,  mon  eher,  you  have  been  as  frank  with  me  —  so 
tit  for  tat. 

May  I  further  beg  you  to  Implore  Miss  Faucit  to  say,  "I  love  and  I  am 
a  woman"  ;  and  with  as  much  majestic  swelling  as  she  can ;  to-night  she  says, 
"I  love  but  I  am  a  woman,"  which  is  nonsense,  and  she  whined  it  into  the  bar- 
gain. 

Think  as  leniently  as  you  can  of  my  suggestions. 

Yrs.  ever, 

hj.  L.  H. 
H.  of  C. 

Tuesday  night. 

The  next  day  Bulwer  was  proposing  the  subject  for  another  play  to  Macready. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  tasks  in  dramatic  history  is  to  follow  the  variations 
in  Interpretation  of  a  part  as  recorded  in  different  theatrical  annals.  It  is  an  easy 
matter  for  the  theatrical  Student  to  assemble  the  dramatic  criticisms  which  record 
the  impressions  of  the  acting  of  Macready,  Phelps,  Irving,  and  Edwin  Booth  in  the 
röle  of  Richelieu.  It  is  a  part  essentially  theatrical  —  one  of  the  same  proportions 
as  Shakespeare' s  Cardinal  Wolsey  and  Tennyson's  B ecket,  but  one  that  is  more  de- 
pendent  than  either  of  the  other  two  on  the  imaginative  fire  poured  into  it  by  the 
actor.  For  the  mould  of  "Richelieu",  as  shaped  by  Bulwer,  is  a  very  flimsy  con- 
trivance,  made  up  of  trite  philosophies  and  violent  situations.  The  melodramatic 
temper  of  the  piece  and  the  false  poetic  dialogue  did  not  add  to  its  dignity,  although 
one  can  imagine  the  theatrical  effectiveness  of  the  "curse  of  Rome"  speech,  and  of 
the  insincere  sentiments  regarding  the  CardinaVs  love  of  France.  Bulwer  has  here 
juggled  with  plot  and  intrigue,  and  has  so  distorted  history  that  one  can  scarcely 
take  the  play  as  a  true  historical  drama.  It  is  only  when  Richelieu  is  assumed  by 
some  actor  of  high  imaginative  power,  like  Irving,  or  of  big  emotional  scope  like 
Booth,  that  the  part  rises  above  its  shallowness  and  empty  verbosity.  Yet,  even 
in  the  reading,  the  effectiveness  of  the  scenes  strikes  one  quite  as  much  as  the  lack 
of  logic' 

1  Dutton  Cook  refers  to  Thackeray^s  review  of  "  Richelieu  "  in  Fräser* a  Magazine,  in  which 
the  play  is  spoken  of  as  filled  with  "  disagreeable  bustle  and  petty  complication  of  intrigue." 
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PREFACE  TO  RICHELIEU 

Thb  administration  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  whom  (despite  all  his  darker  quali- 
ties)  Voltaire  and  History  justly  oonsider  the  true  architect  of  the  French  monarchy, 
and  the  great  parent  of  French  civilization,  is  characterized  by  features  alike  tragic 
and  Comic.  A  weak  king — an  ambitious  f avourite ;  a  despicable  conspiracy  against 
the  minister,  nearly  always  associated  with  a  dangerous  treason  against  the  State ; 
these,  with  little  variety  of  names  and  dates,  constitute  the  eventful  cycle  through 
which,  with  a  dazzling  ease  and  an  arrogant  confidence,  the  great  luminary  fulfiUed 
its  destinies.  Blent  together,  in  startling  contrast,  we  see  the  grandest  achieve- 
ments  and  the  pettiest  agents ;  —  the  spy  —  the  mistress  —  the  capuchin ;  —  the 
destruction  of  f eudalism ;  —  the  humiliation  of  Austria ;  the  dismemberment  of 
Spain. 

Richelieu  himself  is  still  what  he  was  in  his  own  day  —  a  man  of  two  charaoters. 
If ,  on  the  one  hand,  he  is  justly  represented  as  inflexible  and  vindictive,  crafty  and 
unsorupulous ;  so,  on  the  other,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  was  placed  in  times  in 
which  the  long  impunity  of  every  license  required  stern  examples  —  that  he  was 
beset  by  perils  and  intrigues,  which  gave  a  certain  excuse  to  the  subtlest  inventions 
of  self-defenoe  —  that  his  ambition  was  inseparably  connected  with  a  passionate 
love  for  the  glory  of  his  country  —  and  that,  if  he  was  her  dictator,  he  was  not  less 
her  benefactor.  It  has  been  f airly  remarked  by  the  most  impartial  historians,  that 
he  was  no  less  generous  to  merit  than  severe  to  crime  —  that,  in  the  various  de- 
1  tments  of  the  State,  the  Army,  and  the  Church,  he  selected  and  distinguished  the 
a  t  aspirants  —  that  the  wars  which  he  conducted  were,  for  the  most  pari,  efr* 
1  to  the  preservation  of  France,  and  Europe  itself ,  from  the  formidable  en- 
nments  of  the  Austrian  House  —  that,  in  spite  of  those  wars,  the  people 
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not  oppressed  with  exorbitant  imposts  —  and  that  he  left  the  kingdom  he  had 
govemed  in  a  more  flourishing  and  vigorous  State  than  at  any  former  period  of  the 
French  history,  or  at  the  decease  of  Louis  XIV. 

The  eabals  formed  against  this  great  statesman  were  not  carried  on  by  the  pa- 
triotism  of  public  virtue,  or  the  emulation  of  equal  talent :  they  were  but  Court 
struggles,  in  which  the  most  worthless  agents  had  recourse  to  the  most  desperate 
means.  In  each,  as  I  have  before  observed,  we  see  combined  the  twofold  attempt 
to  murder  the  minister  and  to  betray  the  country.  Such,  then,  are  the  agents,  and 
such  the  designs,  with  which  truth,  in  the  Drama  as  in  History,  requires  us  tocontrast 
the  celebrated  Cardinal ;  —  not  disguising  his  foibles  or  his  vices,  but  not  unjust  to 
the  grander  qualities  (especially  the  love  of  country),  by  which  they  were  often 
dignified,  and,  at  times,  redeemed. 

The  historical  drama  is  the  concentration  of  historical  events.  In  the  attempt 
to  place  upon  the  stage  the  picture  of  an  era,  that  license  with  dates  and  details, 
which  Poetry  permits,  and  wliich  the  highest  authorities  in  the  Drama  of  France 
herseif  have  sanctioned,  has  been,  though  not  unsparingly,  indulged.  The  con- 
spiracy  of  the  Duc  de  Bouillon  is,  for  instance,  amalgamated  with  the  dönouement  of 
**  The  Day  of  Dupes  ** ;  and  circumstances  connected  with  the  treason  of  Cinq  Mars 
(whose  brilliant  youth  and  gloomy  catastrophe  tend  to  subvert  poetic  and  historic 
justice  by  seducing  us  to  forget  his  base  ingratitude  and  his  perfidious  apostasy) 
are  identified  with  the  fate  of  the  earlier  favourite  Baradas,  whose  sudden  rise  and 
as  sudden  fall  passed  into  a  proverb.  I  ought  to  add,  that  the  noble  romance  of 
Cinq  Mars  suggested  one  of  the  scenes  in  the  fif th  act ;  and  that  for  the  conception 
of  some  i)ortion  of  the  intrigue  connected  with  De  Mauprat  and  Julie,  1  am,  with 
great  alterations  of  incident,  and  considerable  if  not  entire  reconstruction  of  char- 
acter,  indebted  to  an  early  and  admirable  novel  by  the  author  of  "Picciola." 

London,  Maroh,  1839. 

NOTE 

The  length  of  the  Play  necessarily  requires  curtailments  on  the  Stage  —  the 
passages  thus  omitted  are  those  inserted  with  inverted  commas.  Many  of  the 
passages  thus  left  out,  however  immaterial  to  the  audience,  must  obviously  be  such 
as  the  reader  would  be  least  inclined  to  dispense  with  —  viz.,  those  which,  without 
being  absolutely  essential  to  the  business  of  the  Stage,  contain  either  the  subtler 
strokes  of  character,  or  the  more  poetical  embeUishments  of  description.  A  more 
important  consequence  of  these  suppressions  is,  that  Richelieu  himself  is  left  too 
often  and  too  unrelievedly  to  positions  which  place  him  in  an  amiable  light,  without 
that  shadowing  forth  of  his  more  sinister  motives  and  his  fiercer  qualities  which  is 
attempted  in  the  written  play.  Thus,  the  character  takes  a  degree  of  credit  due 
only  to  the  Situation.  To  judge  the  Author's  conception  of  Richelieu  fairly,  and  to 
estimate  how  far  it  is  consistent  with  historical  portraiture,  the  play  must  be  read. 


GAST   OF   RICHELIEU   AS   FIBST  PRESENTED  AT  THEATRE 

ROYAL,  COVENT  GARDEN 

Louis,  the  Thirteenth Mr.  Elton 

Gaston,  Düke  of  Orleans  .     brother  to  Louis  XIII    .     .  Mr.  Diddear 

Baradas favourite  of  the  King^  first 

gentleman  of  the  Chamber, 

Premier,  Ecuyer,  etc.  .     .  Mr.  Warde 

Cardinal  Richelieu Mr.  Macready 

The  Chevauer  de  Mauprat Mr.  Anderson 

The  Sieur  de  Berinqhen     .  .  in  attendance  on  the  King,^ 

one  of  the  Conspirators    .  Mr.  Vining 

Joseph a  Capiichin,  Richelieu*8  con^ 

fidant  .     .     .     i     .     .     .  Mr.  Phelps 

HuGUBT an  officer  of  Richelieu' 8  houae- 

hold  guard  —  a  apy    .     .  Mr.  George  Bennett 

Fran^ois first  Page  to  Richelieu    .     .  Mr.  Henry  Howe 

First  Courtier Mr.  Roberts 

Captain  op  the  Archers Mr.  Matthews 

Clermont Mr.  Tilbury 

^  ^  f  Mr.  Yamold 

Secretaries  of  State w,^ 

IMr.  Payne 

GovERNOR  OP  THE  Bastilb Mr.  Waldron 

Gaoler Mr.  Ayliffe 

Courtiers,  Pages,  Conspirators,  Officers,  Soldiers,  etc. 

Julie  de  Mortemar  .  .  *  .  an  Orphan,  Ward  to  Riche- 
lieu      Miss  Helen  Faucit 

Marion  de  Lormb    ....     Mistress    to  Orleans,   but  .in 

Richelieu* 8  pay      .     .     .     Miss  Charles 

1  Properly  speaking,  the  Eing's  First  Valet  de  Chambre,  a  post  of  great  importance  at 
that  time. 
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RICHELIEU 

ACT   I 
First  Dat 


ScENE  First.  —  A  room  in  the  house 
of  Marion  de  Lorme  ;  —  a  table 
towards  the  front  of  the  stage  (with 
ivine,  fruitSy  etc.),  at  which  are 
seated  Baradas,  Jfour  Courtiers, 
splendidly  dressed  in  the  costume  of 
1641-42 ;  —  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
reclining  on  a  large  fauteuil ;  — 
Marion  de  Lorme,  standing  at  the 
back  of  his  chair,  offers  him  a  gob- 
let^  and  then  retires.  At  another 
table.  De  Beringhen,  De  Mauprat, 
playing  at  dice;  other  Courtiers,  of 
inferior  rank  to  those  at  the  table  of  the 
Duke,  looking  on, 

Orleans   [drinking].     Here's  to   our 

enterprise !  — 
Baradas  [glancing  at  Marion].    Hush, 

Sir!  — 
Orleans  [aside].     Nay,  Count, 
You  may  tnist  her;  she  doats  on  me; 

no  house 
So  safe  as  Marion's.     *'At  our  statelier 

homes 
"The  very  walls  do  play  the  eaves- 
dropper. 
There's  not  a  sunbeam  creeping  o'er 

our  floors 
But  seems  a  glance  from  that  malig- 

nant  eye 
Which  reigns  o'er  France;  our  fatal 
greatness  lives 
''  In  the  Sharp  glare  of  one  relentless  day. 
**But  Richeheu's  seif  forgets  to  fear  the 

sword 
*'The  mirtle  hides ;  and  Marion*s  silken 

robe 
'*  Casts  its  kind  oharity  o'er  fieroer  sins 
*'Than  those  which  haunt  the  rosy  path 

between 
'*The  lip  and  eye  of  beauty.     Oh,  no 

house 
*'So  safe  as  Marion's." 

Baradas.     StUl,  we  have  a  secret, 
And   oil   and   water  —  woman   and   a 

seoret — 
Are  hostüe  pioperties. 


(( 
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Orleans.    Well  —  Marion,  see 
How  the  play  prospers  yonder. 

[Marion  goea  to  the  next  table, 
looks  on  for  a  few  moments, 
then  Exit] 

Baradas  [produdng  a  parchment],    I 

have  now 
All  the  conditions  drawn ;  it  only  needs 
Our  Signa turesupon  receipt  of  this, 
(Whereto  is  joined  the  scnedule  of  our 

treaty 
With  the  Count-Duke,  the  Richelieu  of 

the  Escurial,) 
Bouillon  will  join  his  army  with  the 

Spaniard, 
March  on  to  Paris,  —  there,  dethrone 

the  King : 
You   will   be   Regent;  I,   and   ye,   my 

Lords, 
Form  the  new  Council.     So  much  for 

the  core 
Of  our  great  scheine. 

Orleans.     But  Richelieu  is  an  Argus : 
One  of  his  hundred  eyes  will  light  upon 

US, 

And  then  —  good-bye  to  life. 

Baradas.     To  gain  the  prize 
We  must  destroy  the  Argus :  —  ay,  my 

Lords, 
The  scroll  the  core,  but  blood  must  fill 

the  veins 
Of  our  design ;    —  while  this  despatched 

to  Bouillon, 
Richelieu    despatched    to     Heaven !  — 

The  last  my  Charge. 
Meet  here  to-morrow  night.     You,  Sir, 

as  first 
In  honour  and  in  hope,  meanwhile  select 
Some  trusty  knave  to  bear  the  scroll  to 

Bouillon ; 
Midst  Richelieu' s  foes    ril  find    some 

desperate  band 
To  strike  for  vengeance,  while  we  stride 

to  power. 
Orleans.     So    be    it ;  —  to-morrow, 

midnight.  — 

Come,  my  Lords. 
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[Exeunt  Orleans,  and  the  Cour- 
tiers in  his  train.  Those  at 
the  other  table  rise,  salute 
Orleans,  and  re-seat  them- 
selves] 

De  Beringhen.     Double  the  stakes. 
De  Mauprat.     Done. 
De   Beringhen.     Bravo;      faith   it 
shames  me 
To  bleed  a  purse  ab-eady  in  extremis. 
De  Mauprat.     Nay,  as  you've  had 
the  patient  to  yourself 
So  long,  no  other  doctor  should  despatoh 
it. 

[De  Mauprat  throws  and  loses] 

Omnes.     Lost !     Ha,  ha,  —  poor  De 

Mauprat ! 
De  Beringhen.     One  throw  more? 
De  Mauprat.    No,  I  am  bankrupt 
Ipushing    gold]     There   goes    all  — 
except 
My  honour  and  my  sword.      [They  rise] 
De    Beringhen.     Long   cloaks   and 
honour 
Went  out  of  vogue  together,  when  we 

found 
We  got  on  much  more  rapidly  without 

them ; 
The   sword,    indeed,    is   never   out   of 

fashion,  — 
The  Devil  has  care  of  that. 

First  Gamester.     Ay,      take      the 
sword 
To  Cardinal  Richelieu   —  he  gives  gold 

for  Steel, 
When  wom  by  brave  men. 
De  Mauprat.     Richelieu  I 
De  Beringhen.     [To  Baradas]    At 
that  name 
He  changes  colour,  bites  his  nether  lip. 
Ev'n  in  his  brightest  moments  whisper 

**RicheUeu," 
And  you  cloud  all  his  sunshine. 

Baradas.      I  have  mark'd  it. 
And  I  will  learn  the  wherefore. 

De  Mauprat.     The  Egyptian 
Dissolved  her  riebest  jewel  in  a  draught : 
Would  I  could  so  melt  time  and  all  its 

treasures, 
And  drain  it  thus.  [Drinking] 

De  Beringhen.     Come,  gentlemen, 
what  say  ye, 
A  walk  on  the  Parade  ? 
Omnes.    Ay,  come,  De  Mauprat. 
De  Mauprat.     Pardon  me ;  wo  shall 

meet  again,  ere  nightfall. 
Bar  AD  AS.     I'll     stay     and     comfort 

Mauprat. 
De  Beringhen.     Comfort !  —  when 
We  gallant  fellows  have  nin  out  a  friend 


There's   nothing   lef t  —  except   to  run 

him  through ! 
There's  the  last  act  of  friendship. 

De  Mauprat.     Let  me  keep 
That  f avour  in  reserve ;  in  all  oeside 
Your  most  obedient  servant. 

[Exeunt  De  Beringhen,  etc^ 
Manent  De  Maupbat  and 
Baradas] 

Baradas.     You  have  lost  — 
Yet  are  not  sad. 

De  Mauprat.     Sad !  —  Life  and  gold 

have  wings 
And  must  fly  one  day:  —  open,  then, 

their  cages 
And  wish  them  merry. 
Baradas.      You're    a    stränge 

enigma :  — 
Fiery  in  war  —  and  yet  to  glory  luke- 
warm; 
All    mirth    in    action  —  in    repose   all 

gloom  — 
These  are  extremes  in  which  the  un- 

conscious  heart 
Betrays  the  fever  of  deep-fix'd  disease. 
Confide  in  me!  our  young  days  roll'd 

together 
In  the  same  river,  glassing  the  same 

Stars 
That  smile  i'  the  heaven  of  hope ;  — 

alike  we  made 
Bright-winged  steeds  of  our  unform'd 

chimeras, 
Spurring  the  fancies  upward  to  the  air, 
Wherein  we  shaped  fair  oastles  from 

the  cloud, 
Fortune  of  late  has  sever*d  us,  and  led 
Me  to  the  rank  of  Courtier,  Coimt,  and 

Favourite  — 
You  to  the  titles  of  the  wildest  gallant 
And  bravest  knight  in  France;  —  are 

you  content? 
No ;  —  trust    in    me  —  some    gloomy 

secret  — 
De  Mauprat.     Ay :  — 
A  secret  that  doth  haunt  me,  as,  of  old, 
Men  were  possess'd  of  fiends?    Where*er 

I  tum, 
The  grave  yawns  dark  before  me!    I 

will  trust  you ;  — 
Hating  the  Cardinal,  and  beguiled  by 

Orleans, 
You  know  I  join*d  the  Languedoc  re- 

volt  — 
Was  captured  —  sent  to  the  Bastile  — 

Baradas.     But  shared 
The  general  pardon,  which  the  Duke  of 

Orleans 
Won  for  himself  and  all  in  the  leyoll» 
Who  but  obey'd  hia  ordero. 
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De  Mauprat.    Note  the  phrase ;  — 
"Obey'd  his  ordere.**     Well,  when  on  my 

way 
To  join  the  Duke  in  Languedoc,  I  (then 
The  down  upon  my  lip  —  less  man  than 

boy) 
Leading    young   valours  —  reckless    as 

myself, 
Seized  on  the  town  of  Faviaux,  and 

displaced 
The    Royal    banners    for    the    Rebel. 

Orleans, 
(Never  too  daring)  when  I  reach'd  the 

camp, 
Blamed  me  for  acting  —  mark  —  with- 

out  his  Orders: 
Upon  this  quibble  Richelieu  razed  my 

name 
Out  of  the  general  pardon. 

Baradas.     Yet  released  you 
From  the  Bastile  — 
De   Mauprat.     To   call   me   to  his 

presenoe, 
And   thus   address   me;  —  **You  have 

seized  a  town 
Of  France,  without  the  Orders  of  your 

leader. 
And  for  this  treason,  but  one  sentence 

—  Death." 
Baradas.     Death ! 
De  Mauprat.     **  I  have  pity  on  your 

youth  and  birth, 
Nor   wish    to   glut    the   headsman;  — 

join  your  troop, 
Now  on  the  march  against  the  Span- 

iards ;  —  change 
The  traitor's  scaffold  for  the  Soldier's 

grave;  — 
Your    memory    stainless  —  they    who 

shared  your  crime 
£xil*d  or  dead,  —  your  long  shall  never 

leam  it." 
Baradas.     O  tender  pity !  —  O  most 

charming  prospect ! 
Blown  into  atoms  by  a  bomb,  or  drill'd 
Into  a  cullender  by  gunshot !  —  Well? — 
De  Mauprat.     You  have  heard  if  I 

fought  bravely.  —  Death  became 
Desired  as  Daphne  by  the  eager  Day- 

god. 
like    him    I    chas'd    the   njrmph  —  to 

grasp  the  laurel  I 
I  comd  not  die  I 
Baradas.    Poor  Fellow ! 
De  Mauprat.    When  the  Cardinal 
Review'd    the    troops  —  his    eye    met 

mine ;  —  he  frown'd, 
Summon'd  me  forth  —  "How*s  this?" 

quoth  he;  **you  have  shunn'd 
The  sword  —  beware  the  axe!  —  'twill 

fall  one  day!" 


He  lef t  me  thus  —  we  were  recalled  to 

Paris, 
And  —  you  know  all ! 

Bar  AD  AS.     And,  knowing  this,  why 

halt  you, 
Spell'd  by  the   rattlesnake,  —  while  in 

the  breasts 
Of  your  firm  friends  beat  hearts,  that 

vow  the  death 
Of   your   grim   tyrant  ?  —  wake !  —  Be 

one  of  US ; 
The  time  invites  —  the  King  detests  the 

Cardinal, 
Dares  not  disgrace,  —  but  groans  to  be 

deliver'd 
Of  that  too  great  a  subject  —  join  your 

friends, 
Free  France  and  save  yourself . 

De      Mauprat.     Hush!      Richelieu 

bears 
A    charmed    lif e :  —  to    all    who    have 

braved  his  power, 
One  common  end  —  the  block. 

Baradas.     Nay,  if  he  live, 
The  block  your  doom ! 

De    Mauprat.     Better    the   victim, 

Count, 
Than  the  assassin  —  France  requires  a 

Richelieu, 
But  does  not  need  a  Mauprat.     Truce  to 

this ;  — 
All    time    one    midnight,    where    my 

thoughts  are  spectres. 
What  to  me  fame?  —  What  love?  — 
Baradas.     Yet  dost  thou  love  not? 
De    Mauprat.     Love?    —    I       am 

young — 
Baradas.    And  Julie  fair !    [Aside]  It 

is  so, 
Upon   the  margin  of  the  grave  —  his 

hand 
Would    pluck  the   rose    that   I   would 

win  and  wear ! 
"  [Aloud]     Thou  lovest  — 

*'De  Mauprat.     Who,  lonely  in  the 

midnight  tent, 
**Gazed  on  the  watch-fires  in  the  sleep- 

less  air, 
"Nor  chose  one  star  amidst  the  cluster- 

ing  hosts 
**To  bless  it  in  the  name  of  some  fair 

face 
**  Set  in  his  spirit,  as  the  star  in  Heaven? 
**For   oiu"   divine   Affections,   like   the 

Spheres, 
**Move  ever,  ever  musical. 
** Baradas.     You  speak 
"As  one  who  fed  on  poetry. 

"De  Mauprat.     Why,  man, 
"The    thoughts    of    lovers    stir    with 

poetry 
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"As  leaves  with  summer  wind.  —  The 

heart  that  loves 
'Dwells  in  an  Eden,  hearing  angellutes, 
*As  Eve  in  the  First  Garden.     Hadst 

thou  Seen 
*My  Julie,  and  not  feit  it  henoeforth 

dull 
*To  live  in  the  common  world  —  and 

talk  in  words 
*That  elothe  the  feelings  of  the  frigid 

herd?  — 

*  Upon  the  perf umed  pillow  of  her  Ups  — 
*As  on  his  native  bed  of  roses  flush'd 

*  With    Paphian  skies  —  Love  smiling 

sleeps :  —  Her  voice 
*The  blest  Interpreter  of  thoughts  as 

pure 
*As    Virgin    wells    where    Dian    takes 

deli^t, 

*  Or  Fanies   dip   their  changelings !  — 

In  the  maze 
*0f  her  harmonious  beauties  —  Mod- 

estly 
*(Ldke  some  severer  Grace  that  leads 

the  choir 

*  Of  her  sweet  sisters)  every  airy  motion 
*Attunes  to  such  chaste  charm,   that 

Passion  holds 
*His  buming  breath,  and  wiU  not  with 
a  sigh 

*  Dissolve  the  spell  that  binds  him !  — 

Oh  those  eyes 

*  That     woo     the     earth  —  shadowing 

more  soul  than  lurks 
'Under  the  lids  of  Psyche !  — GK) ! — 

thy  lip 
*Curls   at    the   purfled   phrases   of   a 

lover  — 
*Love  thou,  and  if  thy  love  be  deep  as 

mine, 

*  Thou  wüt  not  laugh  atpoets. 

"Baradas    [aside],    With  each  word 
*Thou  wak*8t  a  jealous  demon  in  my 
heart, 

*  And  mv  hand  clutches  at  my  hilt  —  " 

De  Mauprat  [gaily],    No  more !  — 
I  love !  —  Your  breast  holds  both  my 

secrets ;  —  Never 
Unbury  either  I  —  Come,  while  yet  we 

may, 
We'll  bask  us  in  the  noon  of  rosy  lif  e  :  — 
Lounge  through  the  gardens,  —  flaunt 

it  in  the  tavems,  — 
Laugh,  —  game,  —  drink,  —  feast ;  — 

If  so  confine  my  days, 
Faith,  ru  enclose  the  nights.  —  Pshaw ! 

not  so  grave ; 
I*m  a  true  Frenchman  I  —  Vive  la  baga- 

teUe! 
[Aa   ihey  are  going  out   enter  Hüqubt 
and  four  Abqusbusibbs] 


HuGUET.    Messire   De   Mauprat, — 

I  arrest  you !  —  FoUow 
To  the  Lord  Cardinal. 

De  Mauprat.     You  see,  my  friend, 
I*m  out  of  my  suspenso  —  The  tiger's 

play'd 
Long   enough   with   his   prey.  —  Fare- 

well !  —  Hereaf  ter 
Say,  when  men  name  me,  "Adrien  de 

Mauprat 
Lived  without  hope,  and  perished  with- 

out  fear!" 

[Exeunt  De  Mauprat,  Huquet, 
eic] 
Baradas.     Farewell !  —  I    trust   for- 

ever !     I  design'd  thee 
For  Riohelieu's  murderer  —  but,  as  well 

his  martyr ! 
In  childhood  you  the  strenger  —  and 

I  cursed  you ; 
In  youth  the  fairer  —  and  I  cursed  you 

stiU; 
And  now  my  rivall    While  the  name 

of  Julie 
Hung    on    thy    Ups  —  I    smiled  —  for 

then  I  saw 
In  my  mind*s  eye,  the  oold  and  grinning 

Death 
Hang  o'er  thy  head  the  paU !  —  Am- 

oition,  Love, 
Ye  twin-bom  stars  of  daring  destinies, 
Sit  in  my  house  of  Life  I  —  By  the  King's 

aid 
I  wiU  be  JuUe's  husband  —  in  despite 
Of  my  Lord  Cardinal  —  By  the  King's 

aid 
I  wiU  be  minister  of  France  —  spite 
Of  my  Lord  Cardinal ;  —  and  then  — 

what  then? 
The  King  loves  JuUe  —  f eeble  prinoe  — 

false  master  — 

[Producing    and    gassing    on    the 
parchment] 
Then,  by  the  aid  of  Bouillon  and  the 

Spaniard, 
I  wiU  dethrone  the  King ;  and  all  —  ha! 

—  ha!  — 
AU,  in  despite  of  my  Lord  Cardinal. 

[ExUl 


ScENE  Second.  —  A  room  in  the  Palais 
Cardinal,  the  waUa  hur^  with  arroi. 
A  large  screen  in  one  comer.  A 
table  covered  with  booke,  papera^  dfcc 
A  rüde  dock  in  a  recess,  BuaUt 
siaiues,  bookc4ise9,  weapan9  cff  di/' 
ferent  periods,  and  wmntn  fM- 
pended  over  Richblibu's  olMr. 
[RicHSLiBU  and  Joasrat] 
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RiCH£Li£ir.    And  so  you  think  this 

new  conspiracy 
lie  craftiest  trap  yet  laid  for  the  old 

fox?  — 
*ox!  — Well,    I    like    the    niokname! 

What  did  Plutarch 
ay  of  the  Greek  Lysander? 
Joseph.     I  forget. 
RicHELEEir.     That  where  the   lion's 

skin  feil  short,  he  eked  it 
hit  with   the  fox*s.     A  great  states- 

man,  Joseph, 
liat  same  Lysander? 
Joseph.     Orieans  heads  the  traitors. 
Richelieu.     A    very    wooden    head 

then!     Well? 
Joseph.     The  favonrite, 
7ount  Baradas  — 

Richelieu.      A  weed  of  hasty  growth, 
irst    gentleman    of    the    Chamber,  — 

tiUes,  lands, 
jad  the  King's  ear !  —  it  cost  me  six 

long  winters 
'o  mount  as  high,  as  in  six  little  moons 
'his  painted  lizard  —  But  I  hold  the 

ladder, 
nd  when  I  shake  —  he  falls!     What 

more? 
Joseph.     A  scheine 
'o    make    your    orphan-ward    an    in- 

stniment 
'o  aid  your  foes.     You  placed  her  with 

the  Queen, 
•ne  of  the  royal  Chamber, — as  a  watch 
th'  enemy*s  quarters -^ 
Richelieu.     And  the  süly  ohüd 
isits  me  daily,  —  calls  me  "Father," 

—  prays 
[ind  heaven  to  bless  me  —  And  for  all 

the  rest, 
s  well  have  placed  a  doli  about  the 

Queen! 
be  does  not  heed  who  frowns  —  who 

smiles ;  with  whom 
he   King   confers   in   whispers;  notes 

not  when 
[en  who  last  week  were  foes,  are  found 

in  comers 
[jrsteriously  affectionate ;  words  spoken 
Tithin  closed  doors  she  never  hears ;  — 

by  Chance 
aking  the  air  at  keyholes  —  Senseless 

puppet !  • 
'o    ears  —  nor   eyes !  —  and    yet    she 

says  —  *  *  She  loves  me  I " 
ro  on  — 
Joseph.     Your    ward    has    oharm*d 

the  King. 
Richelieu.     Out  on  you ! 
[ave  I  not,  one  by  one,  from  such  fair 

shoots 


Pluck'd  the  insidious  ivy  of  his  love? 
And  shall  it  creep  around  my  blossom- 

ing  tree 
Where  innocent   thoughts,  like  happy 

birds,  make  music 
That   spirits   in   Heaven   might   hear? 

They*re  sinful  too, 
Those  passionate  surf eits  of  the  rampant 

flesh, 
The  Church  condemns  them;  and  to 

US,  my  Joseph, 
The  props  and  pillars  of  the  Churoh, 

most  hurtful. 
The  King  is  weak  —  whoever  the  King 

loves 
Must   rule   the   King;  the   lady   loves 

another, 
The  other  rules  the  lady  —  thus  we're 

balked 
Of  our  own  proper  sway  —  The  King 

must  have 
No     Goddess    but     the    State:  —  the 

State  —  That*s  Richelieu ! 
Joseph.     This     not     the     worst;  — 

Louis,  in  all  decorous, 
And  deeming  you  her  least  compliant 

guardian, 
Would  veil  his  suit  by  marriage  with 

his  minion, 
Your  prosperous  foe,  Count  Baradas. 

Richelieu.     Ha!  ha! 
I  have  another  bride  for  Baradas ! 
Joseph.     You,  my  lord  ? 
Richelieu.    Ay  —  more      faithful 

than  the  love 
Of  fickle  woman :  —  when  the  head  lies 

lowliest, 
Clasping  him  f ondest ;  —  Sorrow  never 

Jcnew 
So  sure  a  soother,  —  and  her  bed  is 

stainless! 
Joseph     [aside],      If    of    the    grave 

he  speaks  I  do  not  wonder 
That  priests  are  bachelors ! 

[Enter  FiiANgoisl 

FRAxgois.     Mademoiselle  De  Morte- 

mar. 
Richeueu.     Most  opportune  —  ad- 

mit  her.  [Exit  Francois] 

In  my  doset 
You'U  find  a  rosary,  Joseph;  ere  you 

teU 
Three  hundred  beads,  I'll  summon  you. 

—  Stay,  Joseph ; 
I  did  omit  an  Ave  in  my  matins,  — 
A  grievous  fault ;  —  atone  it  for  me, 

Joseph ; 
There  is  a  scourge  within ;  I  am  weak, 

you  strong, 
It  were  but  omurity  to  take  my  sin 
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On  such  broad  Shoulders.     Exercise  is 

healthful. 
Joseph.     I !  guilty  of  such  criminal 

presumption 
As  to  mistake  myself  for  you.  —  No, 

never ! 
Think  it  not.  —  [Aside]     Troth,  a  pleas- 

ant  invitation !  [Exil  Joseph] 

[Enter  Julie  De  Mortemar] 

Richelieu.     That's  my  sweet  Julie! 
why,  upon  this  face 
Blushes    such    daybreak,    one    might 

swear  the  Morning 
Were  come  to  visit  Tithon. 
Julie  [placing  herseif  at  his  feet].    Are 
you  gracious? 
May  I  say  ''Father?" 

Richelieu.     Now  and  ever  I 
Julie.     Father ! 
A  sweet  word  to  an  orphan. 

Richelieu.     No  ;  not  orphan 
While  Richelieu  lives ;  thy  father  loved 

me  well ; 
My  friend,  ere  I  had  flatterers  (now, 

I'm  great, 
In  other  phrase,   I'm  friendless)  —  he 

died  young 
In  years,  not  Service,  and  bequeathed 

thee  to  me ; 
And  thou  shalt  have  a  dowry,  girl,  to 

buy 
Thy  mate  amidst  the  mightiest.    Droop- 

ing?  —  sighs?  — 
Art  thou  not  happy  at  the  Court? 
Julie.     Not  often. 
Richelieu     [aside].     Can    she   love 
Baradas  ?  —  Ah !  at  thy  heart 
There's  what  can  smile  and  sigh,  blush 

and  grow  pale, 
All  in  a  breath  I  —  Thou  art  admired  — 

art  young ; 
Does    not   his  Majesty  commend    thy 

beauty  — 
Ask  thee  to  sing  to  him?  and  swear 

such  Sounds 
Had  smooth'd  the  brows  of  Saul  ?  — 

Julie.     He's  very  tiresome, 
Our  worthy  King. 

Richelieu.     Fie;  kings     aro     never 
tiresome, 
Save  to  thoir  ministers.  —  What  courtly 

gallants 
Charm    ladies     most?     De    Sourdiac, 

Longueville,  or 
The  favourite  Baradas? 

Julie.    A  smileless  man  — 
I  fear,  and  shun  him. 
Richelieu.     Yet  he  oourts  thee? 
Julie.  Then 

He  is  more  tiresome  than  his  Majesty. 


Richelieu.  Right,  girl,  shun  Ba- 
radas. —  Yet  of  these  flowers 

Of  France,  not  one,  in  whose  more 
honied  breath 

Thy  heart  hears  Summer  whisper? 

[Enter  Huguet] 

HuGUET.     The  Chevalier 
De  Mauprat  waits  below. 
Julie    [atariing   up].     De   Maiiprat! 
Richelieu.  Hem ! 

He  has  been  tiresome,  too.  —  Anon. 

[Exil  Huguet] 
Julie.     What  doth  he?  — 
I  mean  —  I  —  Does  your  Eminence  — 

that  is  — 
Know  you  Messire  de  Mauprat  ? 

Richelieu.     Well !  —  and  you  — 
Has  he  address'd  you  often  ? 

Julie.     Often !     No,  — 
Nine    times ;  —  nay,    ten !  —  the    last 

time,  by  the  lattioe 
Of  the  great  staircase.     [In  a  melan- 
cholv  tone]     The   Court   sees  him 
rarely. 
Richelieu.     A    bold    and    forward 

royster  ? 
Julie.     He?  —  nay,  modest, 
Gentle,  and  sad  methinks. 

Richelieu.     Wears  gold  and  azure? 
Julie.     No;  sable. 
Richelieu.     So  you  note  his  colours, 
JuHe? 
Shame  on  you,  child,  look  loftier.    By 

the  mass 
I  have  business  with  this  modest  gentle- 
man. 
Julie.    You're  angry  with  poor  Julie. 

There's  no  cause. 
Richelieu.    No    cause  —  you    hate 

my  foes? 
Julie.     I  do ! 

Richelieu.     Hate  Mauprat ! 
Julie.      Not    Mauprat.      No,    not 

Adrien,  father? 
Richelieu.    Adrien ! 
Familiär !  —  Go,  child ;  no,  —  not  thoi 

way ;  —  wait 
In  the  tapestry  Chamber;  I  will  join 
you  —  go. 
Julie.     His    brows    are     knit ;  —  I 
dare  not  call  him  father ! 
But  I  musi  speak  —  Your*  Eminence  — 
Richelieu  [sierrdy].     Well !  girl ! 
Julie.     Nay 
Smile  on  me  —  one  smile  more ;  there, 

now  Tm  happy. 
Do  not  rank  De  Mauprat  with  your 

foes ;  he  is  not, 
I  know  he  is  not,  he  loires  BVano»  too 
well. 
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Richelieu.     Not  rank  De  Mauprat 
with  my  f oes  ?     So  be  it. 
I'll  blot  Mm  from  that  list. 
Julie.     That's  my  own  father. 

[Exit  Julie] 
Richelieu   [ringing  d  small    hell  on 
ihe  tdble],    Buguet  I 

[Enier  Huguet] 

De  Mauprat  struggled  not,  nor  mur- 

mur'd? 
Huguet.    No  ;  proud  and  passive. 
Richelieu.     Bia  him  enter.  —  Hold : 
Look  that  he  hide  no  weapon.     Humph, 

despair 
Makes  victims  sometimes  victors.   When 

he  has  enter'd, 
Glide    round    unseen ;  —  place    thyself 

yonder    [pointing    to    ihe    screen] ; 

watch  him ; 
If  he  show  violence  —  (let  me  see  thy 

carbine; 
So,  a  good  weapon)  —  if  he  play  the 

lion, 
Why  —  the  dog*8  death. 
Huguet.     I  never  miss  my  mark. 

[Exit  Huguet;  Richelieu  seats 
himself  at  the  table,  and  slowly 
arranges  the  vapers  before  him. 
Enter  De  Mauprat,  preceded 
by  Huguet,  who  then  retires 
behind  the  screen] 

Richelieu.     Approach,    Sir.  —  Can 
you  call  to  mind  the  hour, 
Now  three  years  since,  when  in  this 

room,  methinks, 
Your  presence  honour'd  me? 

De  Mauprat.     It  is,  my  Lord, 
One  of  my  most  — 
Richelieu    [drily],      Delightful    rec- 

oUections. 
De     Mauprat    [aside],     St.    Denis! 
doth  he  make  a  jest  of  axe 
And  headsman? 

Richelieu     [aternly].      I     did     then 
accord  you 
A  mercy  ill  requited  —  you  still  live  ? 
**  De  Mauprat.     To  meet  death  face 

to  face  at  last. 
**  Richelieu.     Your  words 
"Are  bold. 
•*  De  Mauprat.     My  deeds  have  not 

belied  them. 
**  Richelieu.     Deeds ! 
'*0  miserable  delusion  of  man's  pride ! 
'* Deeds!  cities   sack'd,   fields   ravaged, 

hearths  profaned, 
* '  Men  butcher*d !    In  your  hour  of  doom 
behold 


*'The  deeds  you  boast  of !     From  rank 

showers  of  blood, 
*'And  the  red  light  of  blazing  roofs,  you 

build 
"The  Rainbow  Glory,  and  to  shudder- 

ing  Conscience 
*'Cry,  —  Lo,  the  Bridge  to  Heaven? 
**  De  Mauprat.     If  war  be  sinful, 
"Your  hand  the  gauntlet  cast. 
"  Richelieu.     It  was  so,  Sir. 
"Note    the    distinction:  —  I     weigh*d 

well  the  cause 
"  Which  made  the  Standard  holy ;  raised 

the  war 
"But  to  secure  the  peace.     France  bled 

—  I  groan'd ; 
"But  look'd  beyond;  and,  in  the  vista, 

saw 
"France  saved,  and  I  exulted.     You  — 

but  you 
"Were    but    the    tool    of    slaughter  — 

knowing  nought, 
"Foreseeing     nought,    nought    hoping, 

nought  lamenting, 
"And   for   nought   fit,  —  save   cutting 

throats  for  hire. 
"Deeds,  marry,  deeds! 

"De  Mauprat.     If  you  would  deign 

to  speak 
"Thus  to  your  armies  ere  they  march 

to  battle, 
"Perchance  your  Eminence  might  have 

the  pain 
"Of  the  throat-cutting  to  yourself. 
"  Richelieu  [aside].     He  has  wit, 
"This  Mauprat  — [Aloud]     Let  it  pass ; 

there  is  against  you 
"What  you  can  less  excuse."     Messire 

de  Mauprat 
Doom'd  to  sure  death,  how  hast  thou 

since  consumed 
The    time    allotted    thee    for    serious 

thought 
And  solemn  penitence? 

De    Mauprat    [embarrassed].       The 

time,  my  Lord? 
Richelieu.     Is     not     the     question 

piain  ?     1*11  answer  for  thee : 
Thou  hast  sought  nor  priest  nor  shrine ; 

no  sackcloth  chafed 
Thy    delicate    flesh.     The   rosary    and 

the  death 's-head 
Have  not,  with  pious  meditation,  purged 
Barth  from  the  carnal  gaze.     What  thou 

hast  not  done 
Brief     told;  what     done,     a    volume! 

Wild  debauch. 
Turbulent    riot :  —  for    the    mom    the 

dice-box  — 
Noon  claim'd  the  duel  —  and  the  night 

the  wassail: 
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These,  your  most  holy ,  pure  preparatives 
For  death  and  judgment.     Do  I  wrong 

you,  Sir? 
De    Mauprat.     I    was    not    always 

thus :  —  if  chang'd  my  nature 
Blame  that  which  onanged  my  fate.  — 

Alas,  my  Lord, 
*There  is  a  brotherhood  which  calm- 

eyed  Reason, 
*Can  wot  not  of  betwixt  Despair  and 

Mirth. 
*My  birth-place  mid  the  vines  of  sunny 

Provence, 
Perchance   the  stream  that  sparkies 

in  my  veins, 
*Camo  from  that  wine  of  passionate 

life  which,  erst, 
*Glow'd  in  the  wild  heart  of  the  Trou- 
badour : 
*And    danger,    which    makes   steadier 

courage  wary, 
*But  fevers  me  with  an  insane  delight; 
*As  one  of  old  who  on  the  mountain- 

crags 
*Caught    madness    from    a    Msenad's 

haunting  eyes. 
*Were  you,   my   Lord,  —  whose   path 

imperial  power, 
'And    the    grave    cares    of    reverent 

wisdom  guard 
'From  all  that  tempts  to  folly  meaner 

men,  —  " 
Were   you   accursed   with    that   which 

you  inflicted 
By  bed    and    board,    dogg*d    by  one 

ghastly  spectre  — 
The  while  within  you  youth  beat  high, 

and  life 
Grew  lovelior  from    the    neighbouring 

frown  of  death  — 
The  heart  no  bud,  nor  fruit  —  save  in 

those  seeds 
Most  worthless,  which  spring  up,  bloom, 

bear,  and  wither 
In    the   same   hour  —  Were   this   your 

fate,  perchance 
You  wouM  have  err'd  like  me ! 

Richelieu.     I  might,  like  you, 
Have  been  a  brawler  and  a  reveller ;  — 

not, 
Like  you  trickster  and  a  thief .  — 

De    Mauprat     [advancing    threaten- 

ingltj].     Lord  Cardinal !  — 
Unsay  those  words  I 

[HuGUET    deliberately    raises    his 
carbine] 
Richelieu   [watnng^  his   hand].     Not 

quito  so  quick,  friend  Huguet ; 
Messire  de  Mauprat  is  a  patient  man. 
And  he  can  wait  I  — 
You  have  outrun  your  f ortune ;  — 


I  blame  you  not,  that  you  would  be  a 

beggar  — 
Each  to  his  taste  I  —  But  I  do  oharge 

you,  Sir, 
That,  being  beggar'd,  you  would  ooin 

false  monies 
Out  of  that  crucible,  ealled  Debt.  — 

Tolive 
On   means   not   yours  —  be   brave   in 

silks  and  laces, 
Gallant   in   steeds  —  splendid   in  ban- 

quets ;  —  all 
Not  yours  —  ungiven  —  unherited  — 

unpaid  for ;  — 
This  is  to  be  a  trickster ;  and  to  filch 
Men's  art  and  labour,  which  to  them  is 

wealth, 
Life,  daily  bread  —  quitting  all  scores 

with  —  "Friend, 
YouVe  troublesome  !*'  —  Why  this,  for- 

give  me, 
Is  what  —  when  done  with  a  less  dainty 

grace — 
Piain   folks    call    ''Theftf'     You    owe 

eight  thousand  pistoles, 
Minus  one  crown,  two  liards  I  — 

De  Mauprat  [aside],     The  old  oon- 

juror  I  — 
'Sdeath,  he*ll  inform  me  next  how  many 

cups 
I  drank  at  dinner !  — 

Richelieu.     This  is  scandalous, 
Shaming    your    birth    and    blood.  —  I 

teil  you,  Sir, 
That  you  must  pay  your  debts.  — 


De  Mauprat.     With  all  my  heart, 
Lord.  —  Where 
then,  the  money? 


ly 
My    Lord.  —  Where    shall    I    borrow, 


Richelieu  [aside  and   laughing].     A 

humorous  dare-devil  I  —  The   very 

man 
To   suit   my   purpose  —  ready,    frank, 

and  bold  !         [Rising  and  eamesUy] 
Adrien  de  Mauprat,  men  have  call^ 

me  cruel ;  — 
I    am    not ;  —  I    am  just  !  —  I    foimd 

France  rent  rfsunder,  — 
The  rieh   men  dospots,   and   the  poor 

banditti ;  — 
Sloth  in  the  mart,  and  schism  within 

the  templo ; 
Brawls    festering    to    Rebellion;    and 

weak  Laws 
Rotting    away    with    rust    in    antique 

sheaths.  — 
I  have  re-created  France ;  and,  from  the 

ashes 
Of  the  old  feudal  and  deorepit  carcase, 
Civilization  on  her  luminous  wings 
Soars,    phoenix-like,    to    Jove!   What 

was  my  art? 
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Q^nius,  some  say  —  some,  Fortune,  — 

Witchcraft,  some. 
Not  so ;  —  my  art  was  Justice  !    Force 

and  Fraud 
Misname   it  cruelty  —  you   shall  con- 

fute  them ! 
My  Champion  You!    You  met  me  as 

your  foe, 
Depart  my  friend.  —  You  shall  not  die. 

—  France  needs  you. 
You  shall  wipe  off  all  stains  —  be  rieh, 

be  honour'd, 
Begreat  — 

[De  Mauprat  falls  on  his  knee, 
Richelieu  raises  him] 
I  ask,  Sir,  in  retum,  this  hand, 
To  gift  it  with  a  bride,  whose  dower 

shall  match, 
Yet  not  exceed,  her  beauty. 
De  Mauprat.     I,  my  Lord, 

[hesitating] 
I  have  no  wish  to  marry. 

Richelieu.  Surely,  Sir, 

To  die  were  worse. 
De  Mauprat.     Scaroely;  thepoorest 
coward 
Must  die,  —  but  knowingly  to  march 

to  marriage  — 
My  Lord,  it  asks  the  courage  of  a  lion ! 
Richelieu.     Traitor,     thou     triflest 
with  me !  —  I  know  all ! 
Thou  hast  dared  to  love  my  ward  — 
my  Charge. 
De  Mauprat.     As  rivers 
May    love    the   sunlight  —  basking   in 

the  beams. 
And  hurrying  on !  — 

Richelieu.     Thou  hast  told  her  of 

thy  love? 
De   Mauprat.     My  Lord,  if   I   had 
dared  to  love  a  maid, 
Lowliest  in  FVance,  I  would  not  so  have 

wrong*d  her 
As   bid    her  hnk  rieh  life  and  virgin 

hope 
With  one,  the  deathman's  gripe  might, 

from  her  side 
Pluck  at  the  nuptial  altar. 

Richelieu.     I  believe  thee ; 
Yet  since  she  knows  not  of  thy  love, 

renounce  her ; 
Take  life  and  f ortune  with  another !  — 
Silent  ? 
De  Mauprat.     Your  fate  has  been 
one  triumph.  —  You  know  not 
How  bless*d  a  thing  it  was  in  my  dark 

hour 
To  nurse  the  one  sweet  thought  you 

bid  me  banish. 
Love  hath  no  need  of  words ;  —  nor 
lese  within 


That     höhest     temple  —  the     heaven- 

builded  soul  — 
Breathes     the     recorded     vow  —  Base 

knight,  —  false  lover 
Were     he,     who     barter*d     all,     that 

brighten'd  grief 
Or  sanctified  despair,  for  life  and  gold. 
Revoke    your   mercy ;  —  I    prefer   the 

fate 
I  look'd  for ! 
Richelieu.     HuguetI    To   the   tap- 
estry  Chamber 
Conduct  your  prisoner. 
[To  Mauprat]     You  will  there  behold 
The  executioner :  =—  your  doom  be  pri- 
vate — 
And  Heaven  have  mercy  on  you  I 
De  Mauprat.     When  I'm  dead, 
Teil  her,  I  loved  her. 

Richelieu.     Keep  such  follies,  Sir, 
For  fitter  ears ;  —  go  — 

De  Mauprat.     Does  he  mook  me? 
[Exeunt      De      Mauprat      and 
Huguet] 
Richelieu.     Joseph, 
Come  forth.     * 

[Enter  Joseph] 
Methinks    your    cheek    hath    lost    its 

rubies ; 
I  fear  you  have  been  too  lavish  of  the 

flesh ; 
The  scorge  is  heavy. 
Joseph.     Pray  you,  change  the  sub- 

ject. 
Richelieu.     You  good  men  are  so 
modest !  —  Well,  to  busin ess ! 
Go     instantly  —  deeds  —  notaries !  bid 

my  Stewards 
Arrango  my  house  by  the  Luxembourg 

—  my  house 
No   more !  —  a   bridal   present   to   my 

ward, 
Who  weds  to-morrow. 

Joseph.     Weds,  with  whom? 
Richelieu.     De  Mauprat. 
Joseph.     Penniless  husband ! 
Richelieu.     Bahl     the     mate     for 
beauty 
Should  be  a  man,  and  not  a  money- 

chest ! 
When  her  brave  siro  lay  on  his  bed  of 

death, 
I  vow'd  to  be  a  father  to  his  Julie ;  — 
And  so  he  died  —  the  smile  upon  his 

lips !  — 
And  when  I  spared  the  life  of  her  young 

lover, 
Methought    I    saw   that   smile    againi 

Who  eise, 
Look  you,  in  all  the  Court  —  who  eise 
so  well, 
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These,  your  most  holy ,  pure  preparatives 

For  death  and  judgment.     Do  I  wrong 

you,  Sir? 

De    Mauprat.     I    was    not   always 

thus :  —  if  chang'd  my  nature 

Blame  that  whieh  enanged  my  fate.  — 

Alas,  my  Lord, 
*There  is  a  brotherhood  which  calm- 

eyed  Reason, 
*Can  wot  not  of  betwixt  Despair  and 

Mirth. 
*My  birth-place  mid  the  vines  of  sunny 

Provence, 
Perchance   the  stream   that   sparkies 

in  my  veins, 
*Camo  from  that  wine  of  passionate 

life  which,  erst, 
*Glow'd  in  the  wild  heart  of  the  Trou- 
badour : 
*And    danger,    which    makes   steadier 

courage  wary, 
*But  fevers  me  with  an  insane  delight ; 
*As  one  of  old  who  on  the  mountain- 

crags 
*Caught    madness    from    a    Msenad's 

haunting  eyes. 
*Were  you,   my   Lord,  —  whose   path 

imperial  power, 
*And    the    grave    cares    of    reverent 

wisdom  guard 
*From  all  that  tempts  to  folly  meaner 

men,  —  " 
Were   you    accursed   with   that   which 

you  inflicted 
By  bed    and    board,    dogg'd    by  one 

ghastly  spectre  — 
The  while  within  you  youth  beat  high, 

and  life 
Grew  lovelior  from    the    neighbouring 

frown  of  death  — 
The  heart  no  bud,  nor  fruit  —  save  in 

those  seeds 
Most  worthless,  which  spring  up,  bloom, 

bear,  and  wither 
In    the   same   hour  —  Were   this   your 

fate,  perchance 
You  wouM  have  orr'd  like  me ! 

Richelieu.     I  might,  like  you, 
Have  been  a  brawler  and  a  reveÜer ;  — 

not, 
Like  you  trickster  and  a  thief .  — 

De     Mauprat     [advancing     threalen- 
ingly].     Lord  Cardinal !  — 
Unsay  those  words ! 

[HuüUET    dclibcrately    raises    his 
carlrine] 
Richelieu   [watnrig^  his    hand].     Not 
quite  so  quick,  friend  Huguet ; 
Messire  de  Mauprat  is  a  patient  man. 
And  he  can  wait !  — 
You  have  outnm  your  f ortune ;  — 


I  blame  you  not,  that  you  would  be  a 

beggar — 
Each  to  his  taste  I  —  But  I  do  Charge 

you,  Sir, 
That,  being  beggar'd,  you  would  ooin 

false  monies 
Out  of  that  crucible,  called  Debt.  — 

Tolive 
On    means   not   yours  —  be   brave   in 

silks  and  laces, 
Gallant   in   steeds  —  splendid   in   ban- 

quets ;  —  all 
Not  yours  —  ungiven  —  unherited  — 

unpaid  for ;  — 
This  is  to  be  a  trickster ;  and  to  flieh 
Men's  art  and  labour,  which  to  them  is 

wealth, 
Life,  daily  bread  —  quitting  all  scores 

with  —  "Friend, 
You're  troublesome  I**  —  Why  this,  for- 

give  me, 
Is  what  —  when  done  with  a  less  dainty 

grace — 
Piain   folks   caU    ''Theft!''     You    owe 

eight  thousand  pistoles, 
Minus  one  crown,  two  liards  I  — 

De  Mauprat  [aside].     The  old  oon- 

juror  I  — 
*Sdeath,  he'll  inform  me  next  how  many 

cups 
I  drank  at  dinner  I  — 

Richelieu.     This  is  scandalous, 
Shaming    your    birth    and    blood.  —  I 

teil  you,  Sir, 
That  you  must  pay  your  debts.  — 

De  Mauprat.     With  all  nw  heart, 
My    Lord.  —  Where    shall    1    borrow, 

then,  the  money? 
Richelieu  [aside  and   laughing],     A 

humorous  dare-devil !  —  The   very 

man 
To    suit    my    purpose  —  ready,    frank, 

and  bold  !         [Rising  and  earnestly] 
Adrien  de  Mauprat,  men  have  c^ä 

me  cruel ;  — 
I    am    not ;  —  I    am   just !  —  I    found 

France  rent  stsunder,  — 
The  rieh   men  dospots,   and   the  poor 

banditti ;  — 
Sloth  in  the  mart,  and  schism  within 

the  tomplo ; 
Brawls    festering    to    Rebellion;    and 

weak  Laws 
Rotting    away    with    rust    in    antique 

sheaths.  — 
I  have  re-created  France ;  and,  from  the 

ashes 
Of  the  old  feudal  and  deorepit  carcase, 
Civilization  on  her  luminous  wings 
Soars,    phoenix-like,    to    Jovel   What 

was  my  art? 


Richelieu 
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Genius,  some  say  —  some,  Fortune,  — 

Witchcraft,  some. 
Not  so ;  —  my  art  was  Justice  !    Force 

and  Fraud 
Misname   it   cruelty  —  you   shall   con- 

f Ute  them ! 
My  Champion  You!     You  met  me  as 

yoiur  foe, 
Dei>art  my  jfriend.  —  You  shall  not  die. 

—  France  needs  you. 
You  shall  wipe  off  aU  stains  —  be  rieh, 

be  honour'd, 
Be  great  — 

[De  Mauprat  falls  on  his  knee, 
Richelieu  raises  htm] 
I  ask,  Sir,  in  retum,  this  hand, 
To  gift  it  with  a  bride,  whose  dower 

shall  match, 
Yet  not  exceed,  her  beauty. 
De  Mauprat.     I,  my  Lord, 

[hesitating] 
I  have  no  wish  to  marry. 

Richelieu.  Surely,  Sir, 

To  die  were  worse. 

De  Mauprat.     Scarcely;  thepoorest 
coward 
Must  die,  —  but  knowingly  to  march 

to  marriage  — 
My  Lord,  it  asks  the  courage  of  a  lion  I 
Richelieu.     Traitor,     thou     triflest 
with  me !  —  I  know  all ! 
Thou  hast  dared  to  love  my  ward  — 
my  Charge. 
De  Mauprat.     As  rivers 
May    love    the    sunlight  —  basking    in 

the  beams, 
And  hurrying  on !  — 

Richelieu.     Thou  hast  told  her  of 

thy  love? 
De   Mauprat.    My  Lord,  if   I  had 
dared  to  love  a  maid, 
Lowliest  in  PVance,  I  would  not  so  have 

wrong*d  her 
As    bid   her  link  rieh  life  and  virgin 

hope 
With  one,  the  deathman's  gripe  might, 

from  her  side 
Pluck  at  the  nuptial  altar. 

Richelieu.     I  believe  thee ; 
Yet  since  she  knows  not  of  thy  love, 

renounce  her ; 
Take  life  and  fortune  with  another !  — 
Silent  ? 
De  Mauprat.     Your  fate  has  been 
one  triumph.  —  You  know  not 
How  bless'd  a  thing  it  was  in  my  dark 

hour 
To  nurse  the  one  sweet  thought  you 

bid  me  banish. 
Love  hath  no  need  of  words ;  —  nor 
less  within 


That     holiest     temple  —  the     heaven- 

builded  soul  — 
Breathes     the     recorded     vow  —  Base 

knight,  —  false  lover 
Were     he,     who     barter'd     all,     that 

brighten'd  grief 
Or  sanctified  despair,  for  life  and  gold. 
Revoke    your    mercy ;  —  I    prefer    the 

fate 
I  look'd  for ! 

Richelieu.     HuguetI    To   the   tap- 
estry  Chamber 
Conduct  your  prisoner. 
[To  Mauprat]     You  will  there  behold 
The  executioner :  ^—  your  doom  be  pri- 
vate — 
And  Heaven  have  mercy  on  you ! 
De  Mauprat.     When  I*m  dead, 
Teil  her,  I  loved  her. 

Richelieu.     Keep  such  follies,  Sir, 
For  fitter  ears ;  —  go  — 

De  Mauprat.     Does  he  mook  me? 
[Exeunt      De      Mauprat      and 
Huguet] 
Richelieu.     Joseph, 
Come  forth.     * 

[Enter  Joseph] 
Methinks    your    cheek    hath    lost    its 

rubies ; 
I  fear  you  have  been  too  lavish  of  the 

flesh; 
The  scorge  is  heavy. 

Joseph.     Pray  you,  change  the  sub- 

ject. 
Richelieu.     You  good  men  are  so 
modest !  —  Well,  to  business  I 
Go     instantly  —  deeds  —  notaries !  bid 

my  Stewards 
Arrange  my  house  by  the  Luxembourg 

—  my  house 
No   more !  —  a   bridal   present    to   my 

ward, 
Who  weds  to-morrow. 

Joseph.     Weds,  with  whom? 
Richelieu.     De  Mauprat. 
Joseph.     Penniless  husband ! 
Richelieu.     Bah!     the     mate     for 
beauty 
Should  be  a  man,  and  not  a  money- 

chest ! 
When  her  brave  sire  lay  on  his  bed  of 

death, 
I  vow'd  to  bo  a  father  to  his  Julie ;  — 
And  so  he  died  —  the  smile  upon  his 

lips !  — 
And  when  I  spared  the  life  of  her  young 

lover, 
Methought    I    saw   that   smile    again! 

Who  eise, 
Look  you,  in  all  the  Coiu-t  —  who  eise 
so  well, 
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These,  your  most  holy,  pure  preparatives 
For  death  and  judgment.     Do  I  wrong 

you,  Sir? 
De    Mauprat.     I    was    not   always 

thus :  —  if  chang'd  my  nature 
Blame  that  which  changed  my  fate.  — 

Alas,  my  Lord, 
**There  is  a  brotherhood  which  calm- 

eyed  Reason, 
**Can  wot  not  of  betwixt  Despair  and 

Mirth. 
"My  birth-place  mid  the  vines  of  sunny 

Provence, 
*  Perchance   the  stream   that  sparkies 

in  my  veins, 
"Game  from  that  wine  of  passionate 

Hfe  which,  erst, 
**Glow*d  in  the  wild  heart  of  the  Trou- 
badour : 
**And    danger,    which    makes   steadier 

courage  wary, 
**But  fevers  me  with  an  insane  dolight ; 
**As  one  of  old  who  on  the  mountain- 

crags 
**Caught    madness    from    a    Msenad's 

haunting  eyes. 
**Were  you,   my   Lord,  —  whose  path 

imperial  power, 
**And    the    grave    cares    of    reverent 

^dsdom  guard 
**From  all  that  tempts  to  folly  meaner 

men, — " 
Were   you    accursed   with    that   which 

you  inflicted 
By  bed    and    board,    dogg'd    by  one 

ghastly  spectro  — 
The  while  within  you  youth  beat  high, 

and  lifo 
Grew  lovelior  from    the    neighbouring 

frown  of  death  — 
The  heart  no  bud,  nor  fruit  —  save  in 

those  seeds 
Most  worthless,  which  spring  up,  bloom, 

bear,  and  wither 
In   the   same   hour  —  Were   this   your 

fate,  perchance 
You  wouM  have  orr'd  like  me! 

Richelieu.     I  might,  like  you, 
Have  been  a  brawler  and  a  reveller ;  — 

not, 
Like  you  trickster  and  a  thief .  — 

De     Mauprat    [advancing    threaten- 

ingly].     Lord  Cardinal !  — 
Unsay  those  words ! 

[Huguet    deliberately    raises    his 
carbine] 
Richelieu   [wainng   his    haml].     Not 

quite  so  quick,  friond  Huguet ; 
Messire  de  Mauprat  is  a  patient  man. 
And  he  can  wait !  — 
You  have  outnm  your  fortune ;  — 


I  blame  you  not,  that  you  would  be  a 

beggar  — 
Each  to  his  taste  1  —  But  I  do  Charge 

you,  Sir, 
That,  being  beggar'd,  you  would  ooin 

false  monies 
Out  of  that  crucible,  called  Debt.  — 

To  live 
On    means   not   yours  —  be   brave   in 

silks  and  laces, 
Gallant   in   steeds  —  splendid   in   ban- 

quets ;  —  all 
Not  yours  —  ungiven  —  imherited  — 

unpaid  for ;  — 
This  is  to  be  a  trickster ;  and  to  filch 
Men's  art  and  labour,  which  to  them  is 

wealth, 
Life,  daily  bread  —  quitting  all  scores 

with  —  *'Friend, 
You're  troublesome  I "  —  Why  this,  for- 

give  me, 
Is  what  —  when  done  with  a  less  dainty 

grace — 
Piain   folks   call    '' Theft  f'     You    owe 

eight  thousand  pistoles, 
Minus  one  crown,  two  liards  I  — 

De  Mauprat  [aside],     The  old  oon- 

juror  I  — 
*Sdeath,  he'll  inform  me  next  how  many 

cups 
I  drank  at  dinner !  — 

Richelieu.     This  is  scandalous, 
Shaming    your    birth    and    blood.  —  I 

teil  you,  Sir, 
That  you  must  pay  your  debts.  — 

De  Mauprat.     With  all  my  heart, 
My    Lord.  —  Where    shall    I    borrow, 

then,  the  money? 
Richelieu  [aside  and   laughing],     A 

humorous  dare-devil  I  —  The   very 

man 
To    suit    my   purx>ose  —  ready,    frank, 

and  bold  I         [Rising  and  earnestly] 
Adrien  de  Mauprat,  men  have  call^ 

me  cruel ;  — 
I    am    not ;  —  I    am   just !  —  I    found 

France  rent  stsunder,  — 
The  rieh   mon  dospots,   and   the  poor 

banditti ;  — 
Sloth  in  the  mart,  and  schism  within 

the  tomplo ; 
Brawls    festering    to    Rebellion;    and 

weak  Laws 
Rotting    away    with    rust    in    antique 

sheaths.  — 
I  have  re-croatcd  France ;  and,  from  the 

ashes 
Of  the  old  feudal  and  deorepit  carcase, 
Civilization  on  her  luminous  wings 
Soars,    phoenix-like,    to    Jovel   What 

was  my  art? 


Richelieu 
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Qeniiis,  some  say  —  some,  Fortune,  — 

Witchcraf t,  some. 
Not  so ;  —  my  art  was  Justice  !    Force 

and  Fraud 
Misname   it   cruelty  —  you   shall   con- 

f Ute  them ! 
My  Champion  You!    You  met  me  as 

your  foe, 
Depart  my  jfriend.  —  You  shall  not  die. 

—  France  needs  you. 
You  shall  wipe  off  aÜ  stains  —  be  rieh, 

be  honour*d, 
Beg^reat  — 

[De  Mauprat  falls  on  his  knee, 
Richelieu  raises  htm] 
I  ask,  Sir,  in  return,  this  hand, 
To  gift  it  with  a  brido,  whose  dower 

shall  match, 
Yet  not  exceed,  her  beauty. 
De  Mauprat.     I,  my  Lord, 

[fiesitating] 
I  have  no  wish  to  marry. 

Richelieu.  Surely,  Sir, 

To  die  were  worse. 

De  Mauprat.     Scarcely ;  the  poorest 
coward 
Must  die,  —  but  knowingly  to  march 

to  marriage  — 
My  Lord,  it  asks  the  courage  of  a  lion ! 
Richelieu.     Traitor,     thou     triflest 
with  me !  —  I  know  all ! 
Thou  hast  dared  to  love  my  ward  — 
my  Charge. 
De  Mauprat.     As  rivers 
May    love    the    sunlight  —  basking   in 

the  beams, 
And  hurrying  on !  — 

Richelieu.     Thou  hast  told  her  of 

thy  love? 
De   Mauprat.    My  Lord,  U  I  had 
dared  to  love  a  maid, 
Lowliest  in  PVance,  I  wouJd  not  so  have 

wrong'd  her 
As    bid   her  hnk  rieh  life  and  virgin 

hope 
With  one,  the  deathman's  gripe  might, 

from  her  side 
Pluck  at  the  nuptial  altar. 

Richelieu.     I  believe  thee ; 
Yet  since  she  knows  not  of  thy  love, 

renounce  her ; 
Take  life  and  f ortune  with  another  I  — 
Silent  ? 
De  Mauprat.     Your  fate  has  been 
one  triumph.  —  You  know  not 
How  bless'd  a  thing  it  was  in  my  dark 

hour 
To  nurse  the  one  sweet  thought  you 

bid  me  banish. 
Love   hath  no  need  of  words ;  —  nor 
less  within 


That     holiest     temple  —  the     heaven- 

builded  soul  — 
Breathes     the     recorded     vow  —  Base 

knight,  —  false  lover 
Were     he,     who     barter'd     all,     that 

brighten'd  grief 
Or  sanctified  despair,  for  life  and  gold. 
Revoke    your    mercy ;  —  I    prefer    the 

fate 
I  look*d  for ! 

Richelieu.     HuguetI    To   the   tap- 
estry  Chamber 
Conduct  your  prisoner. 
[To  Mauprat]     You  will  there  behold 
The  executioner :  =— your  doom  be  pri- 
vate— 
And  Heaven  have  mercy  on  you  I 
De  Mauprat.     When  I*m  dead, 
Teil  her,  I  loved  her. 

Richelieu.     Keep  such  follies,  Sir, 
For  fitter  ears ;  —  go  — 

De  Mauprat.     Does  he  mook  me? 
[Exeunt      De      Mauprat      and 
Huguet] 
Richelieu.     Joseph, 
Come  forth.     * 

[Enter  Joseph] 
Methinks    your    cheek    hath    lost    its 

rubies ; 
I  fear  you  have  been  too  lavish  of  the 

flesh ; 
The  scorge  is  heavy. 

Joseph.     Pray  you,  change  the  sub- 

ject. 
Richelieu.     You  good  men  are  so 
modest !  —  Well,  to  business  I 
Go     instantly  —  deeds  —  notaries !  bid 

my  Stewards 
Arrange  my  house  by  the  Luxembourg 

- —  ?M2/  house 
No   more !  —  a  bridal   present   to   my 

ward, 
Who  weds  to-morrow. 

Joseph.     Weds,  with  whom? 
Richelieu.     De  Mauprat. 
Joseph.     Penniless  husband ! 
Richelieu.     Bah!     the     mate     for 
beauty 
Should  be  a  man,  and  not  a  money- 

chest ! 
When  her  brave  sire  lay  on  his  bed  of 

deatli, 
I  vow*d  to  be  a  father  to  his  Julie ;  — 
And  so  he  died  —  the  smile  upon  his 

Ups !  — 
And  when  I  spared  the  life  of  her  young 

lover, 
Methought    I    saw   that   smile    againl 

Who  eise, 
Look  you,  in  all  the  Court  —  who  eise 
so  well, 
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These,  your  most  holy,  pure  preparatives 
For  death  and  judgment.     Do  I  wrong 

you,  Sir? 
De    Mauprat.     I    was    not    always 

thus :  —  if  chang'd  my  nature 
Blame  that  whieh  changed  my  fate.  — 

Alas,  my  Lord, 
"There  is  a  brotherhood  whieh  calm- 

eyed  Reason, 
**Can  wot  not  of  betwixt  Despair  and 

Mirth. 
**My  birth-place  mid  the  vines  of  sunny 

Provence, 
*  Perchance   the  stream   that   sparkies 

in  my  veins, 
**Came  from  that  wine  of  passionate 

life  whieh,  erst, 
"Glow'd  in  the  wild  heart  of  the  Trou- 
badour : 
"And    danger,   whieh   makes   steadier 

courage  wary, 
**But  fevers  me  with  an  insane  delight; 
**As  one  of  old  who  on  the  mountain- 

crags 
"Caught    madness    from    a    Msenad's 

haunting  eyes. 
**Were  you,   my   Lord,  —  whose  path 

imperial  power, 
**And    the    grave    cares    of    reverent 

wisdom  guard 
**From  all  that  tempts  to  folly  meaner 

men, — " 
Were   you   accursed   with   that   whieh 

you  inflicted 
By  bed    and    board,    dogg'd    by  one 

ghastly  spectre  — 
The  while  uathin  you  youth  beat  high, 

and  life 
Grew  lovelior  from    the    neighbouring 

frown  of  death  — 
The  heart  no  bud,  nor  fruit  —  save  in 

those  seeds 
Most  worthless,  whieh  spring  up,  bloom, 

bear,  and  wither 
In   the   same   hour  —  Were   this   your 

fate,  perchance 
You  wouM  have  err'd  like  me! 

Richelieu.     I  might,  like  you, 
Have  been  a  brawler  and  a  reveller ;  — 

not, 
Like  j'ou  trickster  and  a  thief .  — 

De     MArPRAT     [advancing     threaten- 

inghj].     Lord  Cardinal !  — 
Unsay  those  words ! 

[HuGUET    deliberately    raises    his 
carbine] 
Richelieu   [watnng^  his    hand].     Not 

quite  so  quick,  friond  Huguet ; 
Mossire  de  Mauprat  is  a  patient  man, 
And  he  can  wait !  — 
You  have  outrun  your  fortune ;  — 


I  blame  you  not,  that  you  would  be  a 

beggar  — 
Each  to  his  taste  I  —  But  I  do  Charge 

you,  Sir, 
That,  being  beggar'd,  you  would  ooin 

false  monies 
Out  of  that  crucible,  called  Debt.  — 

Tolive 
On    means    not   yours  —  be   brave   in 

silks  and  laces, 
Gallant   in   steeds  —  splendid   in   ban- 

quets ;  —  all 
Not  yours  —  ungiven  —  unherited  — 

unpaid  for ;  — 
This  is  to  be  a  trickster ;  and  to  filch 
Men's  art  and  labour,  whieh  to  them  is 

wealth, 
Life,  daily  bread  —  quitting  all  scores 

with  —  *'Friend, 
You're  troublesome  I "  —  Why  this,  for- 

give  me, 
Is  what  —  when  done  with  a  less  dainty 

grace  — 
Piain   folks    call    ''Theftf'     You    owe 

eight  thousand  pistoles, 
Minus  one  crown,  two  liards  I  — 

De  Mauprat  [aside],     The  old  con- 

juror  I  — 
'Sdeath,  he'll  inform  me  next  how  many 

cups 
I  drank  at  dinner !  — 

Richelieu.     This  is  scandalous, 
Shaming    your    birth    and    blood.  —  I 

teil  you,  Sir, 
That  you  must  pay  your  debts.  — 
De  Mauprat.     With  all  my  heart, 
Lord.  —  Where 

then,  the  money? 


My    Lord.  —  Where    shall    I    borrow. 
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Richelieu   [aside  and    laughing],     A 

humorous  dare-devil  I  —  The   very 

man 
To    suit    my   purpose  —  ready,    frank, 

and  bold  !         [Rising  and  earnestly] 
Adrien  de  Mauprat,  men  have  oallä 

me  cruel ;  — 
I    am    not ;  —  I    am  just !  —  I    found 

France  rent  rfsunder,  — 
The  rieh   raon  dospots,   and   the  poor 

banditti ;  — 
Sloth  in  the  mart,  and  schism  within 

the  tomple ; 
Brawls    festering    to    Rebellion;    and 

woak  La  WS 
Rotting    away    with    rust    in    antiquo 

sheaths.  — 
I  have  re-create^  France ;  and,  from  the 

ashes 
Of  the  old  feudal  and  decrepit  carcase, 
Civilization  on  her  luminous  wings 
Soars,    phoenix-like,    to    Jovel   What 

was  my  art? 


Richelieu 
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Qenius,  some  say  —  some,  Fortune,  — 

Witchcraft,  some. 
Not  so  ;  —  my  art  was  Justice  !     Force 

and  Fraud 
\Iisiiaine   it  cruelty  —  you   shall  con- 

f Ute  them ! 
My  Champion  You!     You  met  me  as 

your  foe, 
Depart  my  friend.  —  You  shall  not  die. 

—  France  needs  you. 
You  shall  wipe  off  au  stains  —  be  rieh, 

be  honour'd, 
Beg^reat  — 

[De  Mauprat  falls  on  his  knee, 
Richelieu  raises  him] 
I  ask,  Sir,  in  retum,  this  hand, 
To  gift  it  with  a  brido,  whose  dower 

shall  match, 
Yet  not  exceed,  her  beauty. 
De  Mauprat.     I,  my  Lord, 

[hesitating] 
I  have  no  wish  to  marry. 

Richelieu.  Surely,  Sir, 

To  die  were  worse. 

De  Mauprat.     Scarcely ;  the  poorest 
coward 
Must  die,  —  but  knowingly  to  march 

to  marriage  — 
My  Lord,  it  asks  the  courage  of  a  lion ! 
Richelieu.     Traitor,     thou     triflest 
with  me !  —  I  know  all ! 
Thou  hast  dared  to  love  my  ward  — 
my  Charge. 
De  Mauprat.     As  rivers 
May    love    the    sunlight  —  basking    in 

the  beams, 
And  hurrying  on !  — 

Richelieu.     Thou  hast  told  her  of 

thy  love? 
De   Mauprat.     My  Lord,  if   I   had 
dared  to  love  a  maid, 
Lowliest  in  France,  I  would  not  so  have 

wrong*d  her 
As    bid    her  Hnk   rieh  life  and   virgin 

hopo 
With  one,  the  deathman's  gripe  might, 

from  her  side 
Pluck  at  the  nuptial  altar. 

Richelieu.     I  believe  thee ; 
Yet  since  she  knows  not  of  thy  love, 

renounce  her ; 
Take  life  and  f ortune  with  another !  — 
Süent? 
De  Mauprat.     Your  fate  has  been 
one  triumph.  —  You  know  not 
How  bless'd  a  thing  it  was  in  my  dark 

hour 
To  nurse  the  one  sweet  thought  you 

bid  me  banish. 
Love  hath  no  need   of  words ;  —  nor 
less  within 


That     holiest     temple  —  the     heaven- 

builded  soul  — 
Breathes     the     recorded     vow  —  Base 

knight,  —  false  lover 
Were     he,     who     barter'd     all,     that 

brighten'd  grief 
Or  sanctified  despair,  for  life  and  gold. 
Revoke    your    mercy ;  —  I    prefer    the 

fate 
I  look'd  for ! 

Richelieu.     HuguetI    To   the   tap- 
estry  Chamber 
Conduct  your  prisoner. 
\To  Mauprat]     You  will  there  behold 
The  executioner :  ^ —  your  doom  be  pri- 
vate — 
And  Heaven  have  mercy  on  you ! 
De  Mauprat.     When  I'm  dead, 
Teil  her,  I  loved  her. 

Richelieu.     Keep  such  follies,  Sir, 
For  fitter  ears ;  —  go  — 

De  Mauprat.     Does  he  mook  me? 
[Exeunt      De      Mauprat      and 
Huguet] 
Richelieu.     Joseph, 
Come  forth.     * 

[Enter  Joseph] 
Methinks    your    cheek    hath    lost    its 

rubies ; 
I  fear  you  have  been  too  lavish  of  the 

flesh; 
The  scorge  is  heavy. 

Joseph.     Pray  you,  change  the  sub- 

ject. 
Richelieu.     You  good  men  are  so 
modest !  —  Well,  to  business  I 
Go     instantly  —  deeds  —  notaries !  bid 

my  Stewards 
Arrange  my  house  by  the  Luxembourg 

—  my  house 
No   more !  —  a   bridal   present    to    my 

ward, 
Who  weds  to-morrow. 

Joseph.     Weds,  with  whom? 
Richelieu.     De  Mauprat. 
Joseph.     Penniless  husband ! 
Richelieu.     Bah!     the     mate     for 
beauty 
Should  be  a  man,  and  not  a  money- 

chest ! 
When  her  brave  sire  lay  on  his  bed  of 

death, 
I  vow'd  to  be  a  fathor  to  his  Julie ;  — 
And  so  he  died  —  the  smile  upon  his 

lips !  — 
And  when  I  spared  the  life  of  her  young 

lover, 
Methought    I    saw   that    smile    againl 

Who  eise, 
Look  you,  in  all  the  Court  —  who  eise 
so  well, 
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These,  your  most  holy,  pure  preparatives 
For  death  and  judgment.     Do  I  wrong 

you,  Sir? 
De    Mauprat.     I    was    not   always 

thus :  —  if  chang'd  my  nature 
Blame  that  which  changed  my  fate.  — 

Alas,  my  Lord, 
"There  is  a  brotherhood  which  calm- 

eyed  Reason, 
**Can  wot  not  of  betwixt  Despair  and 

Mirth. 
**My  birth-plaee  mid  the  vines  of  sunny 

Provence, 
*  Perchance   the  stream   that  sparkies 

in  my  veins, 
"Game  from  that  wine  of  passionate 

life  which,  erst, 
"Glow*d  in  the  wild  heart  of  the  Trou- 
badour : 
**And    danger,    which    makes   steadier 

courage  wary, 
**But  fevers  me  with  an  insane  delight; 
**As  one  of  old  who  on  the  mountain- 

crags 
**Caught    madness    from    a    Msenad's 

haunting  eyes. 
"Were  you,   my   Lord,  —  whose  path 

imperial  power, 
**And    the    grave    cares    of    reverent 

wisdom  guard 
"From  all  that  tempts  to  folly  meaner 

men,  —  ** 
Were   you    accursed   with    that   which 

you  inflicted 
By  bed    and    board,    dogg'd    by  one 

ghastly  spectre  — 
The  while  within  you  youth  beat  high, 

and  life 
Grew  lovelier  from    the    neighbouring 

frown  of  death  — 
The  heart  no  bud,  nor  fruit  —  save  in 

those  seeds 
Most  worthless,  which  spring  up,  bloom, 

bear,  and  wither 
In    the   same   hour  —  Were    this   your 

fate,  perchance 
You  wouM  have  err'd  like  me! 

Richelieu.     I  might,  like  you, 
Have  been  a  brawler  and  a  reveller ;  — 

not, 
Like  you  trickster  and  a  thief .  — 

De     Mauprat     [advancing     ihreaten- 

ingly].     Lord  Cardinal !  — 
Unsay  those  words ! 

[HuGUET    deliherately    raises    his 
cnrbine] 
RiCHELiKU    [watnng^  his    hand].     Not 

quito  so  quick,  friend  Huguet ; 
Messire  de  Mauprat  is  a  patient  man. 
And  he  can  wait !  — 
You  have  outnm  your  fortune ;  — 


I  blame  you  not,  that  you  would  be  a 

beggar  — 
Bach  to  his  taste  I  —  But  I  do  charg^e 

you,  Sir, 
That,  being  beggar* d,  you  would  coin 

false  monies 
Out  of  that  crucible,  called  Debt.  — 

Tolive 
On    means    not   yours  —  be   brave   in 

silks  and  laces, 
Gallant   in   steeds  —  splendid   in   ban- 

quets ;  —  all 
Not  yours  —  ungiven  —  unherited  — 

unpaid  for ;  — 
This  is  to  be  a  trickster ;  and  to  filch 
Men's  art  and  labour,  which  to  them  is 

wealth, 
Life,  daily  bread  —  quitting  all  soores 

with  —  "Friend, 
YouVe  troublesome  r*  —  Why  this,  for- 

give  me, 
Is  what  —  when  done  with  a  less  dainty 

grace — 
Piain   folks   call    ''Theftf'     You    owe 

eight  thousand  pistoles, 
Minus  one  crown,  two  liards  I  — 

De  Mauprat  [aside],     The  old  con- 

juror  I  — 
'Sdeath,  he*ll  inform  me  next  how  many 

cups 
I  drank  at  dinner !  — 

Richelieu.     This  is  scandalous, 
Shaming    your    birth    and    blood.  —  I 

teil  you,  Sir, 
That  you  must  pay  your  debts.  — 

De  Mauprat.     With  all  my  heart, 
My    Lord.  —  Where    shall    I    borrow, 

then,  the  money? 
Richelieu   [aside  and    laughing].     A 

humorous  dare-devil !  —  The   very 

man 
To    suit    my   purpose  —  ready,    frank, 

and  bold  !         [Rising  and  earnestly] 
Adrien  de  Mauprat,  men  have  call^ 

me  crucl ;  — 
I    am    not ;  —  I    am   just !  —  I    found 

France  rent  rfsunder,  — 
The  rieh   men  despots,   and   the  poor 

banditti ;  — 
Sloth  in  the  mart,  and  schism  within 

the  temple ; 
Brawls    festering    to    Rebellion;    and 

weak  Laws 
Rotting    away    with    rust    in    antique 

shcaths.  — 
I  have  re-create^  France ;  and,  from  the 

ashes 
Of  the  old  feudal  and  decrepit  carease, 
Civilization  on  her  luminous  wings 
Soars,    phoenix-like,    to    Jovel   What 

was  my  art? 
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Genius,  some  say  —  some,  Fortune,  — 

Witchoraf t,  some. 
Not  so ;  —  my  art  was  Justice  I    Force 

and  Fraud 
^riisname   it   cruelty  —  you   shall   con- 

f Ute  them ! 
My  Champion  You!     You  met  me  as 

your  foe, 
Depart  my  friend.  —  You  shall  not  die. 

—  France  needs  you. 
You  shall  wipe  off  all  stains  —  be  rieh, 

be  honour'd, 
Be  great  — 

[De  Mauprat  falls  on  his  knee, 
Richelieu  raises  htm] 
I  ask,  Sir,  in  return,  this  hand, 
To  gift  it  with  a  brido,  whose  dower 

shall  mateh, 
Yet  not  exceed,  her  beauty. 
De  Mauprat.     I,  my  Lord, 

[hesitating] 
I  have  no  wish  to  marry. 

Richelieu.  Surely,  Sir, 

To  die  were  worse. 

De  Mauprat.     Scarcely;  thepoorest 
coward 
Must  die,  —  but  knowingly  to  march 

to  marriage  — 
My  Lord,  it  asks  the  courage  of  a  lion  I 
Richelieu.     Traitor,     thou     triflest 
with  me !  —  I  know  all ! 
Thou  hast  dared  to  love  my  ward  — 
my  Charge. 
De  Mauprat.     As  rivers 
May    love    the    sunlight  —  basking   in 

the  beams, 
And  hurrying  on !  — 

Richelieu.     Thou  hast  told  her  of 

thy  love? 
De   Mauprat.     My  Lord,  if   I   had 
dared  to  love  a  maid, 
Lowliest  in  France,  I  would  not  so  have 

wrong'd  her 
As    bid    her  Hnk   rieh  life  and  virgin 

hope 
With  one,  the  deathman's  gripe  might, 

from  her  side 
Pluck  at  the  nuptial  altar. 

Richelieu.     I  belle ve  thee ; 
Yet  since  she  knows  not  of  thy  love, 

renounce  her ; 
Take  life  and  fortune  with  another !  — 
Silent  ? 
De  Mauprat.     Your  fate  has  been 
one  triumph.  —  You  know  not 
How  bless'd  a  thing  it  was  in  my  dark 

hour 
To  nurse  the  one  sweet  thought  you 

bid  me  banish. 
Love  hath  no  need   of  words ;  —  nor 
less  within 


That     holiest     temple  —  the     heaven- 

builded  soul  — 
Breathes     the     recorded     vow  —  Base 

knight,  —  false  lover 
Were     he,     who     barter'd     all,     that 

brighten'd  grief 
Or  sanctified  despair,  for  life  and  gold. 
Revoke    your    mercy ;  —  I    prefer    the 

fate 
I  look'd  for  I 
Richelieu.     Huguet!    To   the   tap- 
estry  Chamber 
Conduct  your  prisoner. 
[To  Mauprat]     You  will  there  behold 
The  executioner :  ^ —  your  doom  be  pri- 
vate — 
And  Heaven  have  mercy  on  you  I 
De  Mauprat.     When  I'm  dead, 
Teil  her,  I  loved  her. 

Richelieu.     Keep  such  follies,  Sir, 
For  fitter  ears ;  —  go  — 

De  Mauprat.     Does  he  mook  me? 
[Exeunt      De      Mauprat      and 
Huguet] 
Richelieu.     Joseph, 
Come  forth.     * 

[Enter  Joseph] 
Methinks    your    cheek    hath    lost    its 

rubies ; 
I  fear  you  have  been  too  lavish  of  the 

flesh; 
The  scorge  is  heavy. 

Joseph.     Pray  you,  change  the  sub- 

ject. 
Richelieu.     You  good  men  are  so 
modest !  —  Well,  to  business  I 
Go     instantly  —  doeds  —  notaries !  bid 

my  Stewards 
Arrange  my  house  by  the  Luxembourg 

—  my  house 
No    more !  —  a   bridal   present   to   my 

ward, 
Who  weds  to-morrow. 

Joseph.     Wods,  with  whom? 
Richelieu.     De  Mauprat. 
Joseph.     Penniless  husband ! 
Richelieu.     Bah!     the     mate     for 
beauty 
Should  be  a  man,  and  not  a  money- 

chest ! 
When  her  brave  sire  lay  on  his  bed  of 

death, 
I  vow'd  to  be  a  falber  to  his  Julie ;  — 
And  so  he  died  —  the  smile  upon  his 

lips !  — 
And  when  I  spared  the  life  of  her  yoimg 

lover, 
Methought    I    saw   that    smile    again! 

Who  eise, 
Look  you,  in  all  the  Court  —  who  eise 
so  well. 
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These,  your  most  holy ,  pure  preparatives 

For  death  and  judgment.     Do  I  wrong 

you,  Sir? 

De    Mauprat.     I    was    not    always 

thus :  —  if  chang'd  my  nature 

Blame  that  which  ehanged  my  fate.  — 

Alas,  my  Lord, 
*There  is  a  brotherhood  which  calm- 

eyed  Reason, 
*Can  wot  not  of  betwixt  Despair  and 

Mirth. 
*My  birth-place  mid  the  vines  of  siinny 

Provence, 
Perchance   the  stream   that  sparkies 

in  my  veins, 
*Camo  from  that  wine  of  passionate 

Ufe  which,  erst, 
*Glow'd  in  the  wild  heart  of  the  Trou- 
badour : 
*And    danger,   which   makes   steadier 

courage  wary, 
'But  fevers  me  with  an  insane  delight; 
*As  one  of  old  who  on  the  mountain- 

crags 
*Caught    madness    from    a    Msenad's 

haunting  eyes. 
*Were  you,   my  Lord,  —  whose  path 

imperial  power, 
*And    the    grave    cares    of    reverent 

wisdom  guard 
'From  all  that  tempts  to  folly  meaner 

men,  —  " 
Were   you   accursed   with   that   which 

you  inflicted 
By  bed    and    board,    dogg*d    by  one 

ghastly  spectre  — 
The  while  within  you  youth  beat  high, 

and  hf  e 
Grew  lovelier  from    the    neighbouring 

frown  of  death  — 
The  heart  no  bud,  nor  fruit  —  save  in 

those  seeds 
Most  worthless,  which  spring  up,  bloom, 

bear,  and  wither 
In   the  same   hour  —  Were   this   your 

fate,  perchance 
You  wouM  have  err'd  like  me ! 

Richelieu.     I  might,  like  you, 
Have  been  a  brawler  and  a  reveÜer ;  — 

not, 
Like  you  trickster  and  a  thief .  — 

De    Mauprat    [advancing    threaten- 
ingly],     Lord  Cardinal !  — 
Unsay  those  words  I 

[Huquet    deliherately    raises    his 
carbine] 
Richelieu   [waving   his   hand].     Not 
quite  so  quick,  friend  Huguet ; 
Messu*e  de  Mauprat  is  a  patient  man, 
And  he  can  wait  I  — 
You  have  outrun  your  f ortune ;  — 


I  blame  you  not,  that  you  would  be  a 

beggar  — 
Each  to  his  taste  I  —  But  I  do  Charge 

you,  Sir, 
That,  being  beggar*d,  you  would  coin 

false  monies 
Out  of  that  crucible,  called  Debt.  — 

Tolive 
On   means   not   yours  —  be   brave   in 

silks  and  laces, 
Gallant  in   steeds  —  splendid   in   ban- 

quets ;  —  all 
Not  yours  —  ungiven  —  unherited  — 

unpaid  for ;  — 
This  is  to  be  a  trickster ;  and  to  filch 
Men's  art  and  labour,  which  to  them  is 

wealth, 
Life,  daily  bread  —  quitting  all  scores 

with  —  "Friend, 
You*re  troublesome  !*'  —  Why  this,  for- 

give  me, 
Is  what  —  when  done  with  a  less  dainty 

grace — 
Piain   folks   caU    ''Theft!''     You    owe 

eight  thousand  pistoles, 
Minus  one  crown,  two  liards  I  — 

De  Mauprat  [aside].     The  old  con- 

jurorl  — 
'Sdeath,  he'll  inform  me  next  how  many 

cups 
I  drank  at  dinner !  — 

Richelieu.     This  is  scandalous, 
Shaming    your    birth    and    blood.  —  I 

teil  you,  Sir, 
That  you  must  pay  your  debts.  — 

De  Mauprat.     With  all  my  heart, 
My    Lord.  —  Where    shall    I    borrow, 

then,  the  money  ? 
Richelieu  [aside  and   laughing],    A 

humorous  dare-devil !  —  The   very 

man 
To    suit   my   puri)ose  —  ready,    frank, 

and  bold  !         [Rising  and  eamestly] 
Adrien  de  Mauprat,  men  have  callä 

me  cruel ;  — 
I    am   not ;  —  I    am  just !  —  I    found 

PVance  rent  rfsimder,  — 
The  rieh  men  despots,  and   the  poor 

banditti ;  — 
Sloth  in  the  mart,  and  schism  within 

the  temple ; 
Brawls    festering    to    Rebellion;    and 

weak  Laws 
Rotting    away    with   rust    in    antique 

sheaths.  — 
I  have  re-created  France ;  and,  from  the 

ashes 
Of  the  old  feudal  and  deorepit  oaroasa, 
Civilization  on  her  luminous  win^ 
Soars,    phoenix-like,    to    Jovel  What 

was  my  art? 
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Genius,  some  say  —  some,  Fortune,  — 

Witchcraft,  some. 
Not  so ;  —  my  art  was  Justice  !    Force 

and  Fraud 
Misname   it  eruelty  —  you   shall   eon- 

fate  them ! 
My  Champion  You!    You  met  me  as 

your  foe, 
Depart  my  friend.  —  You  shall  not  die. 

—  France  needs  you. 
You  shall  wipe  off  aU  stains  —  be  rieh, 

be  honour'd, 
Begreat  — 

[De  Mauprat  falls  on  his  kneet 
Richelieu  raises  him] 
I  ask,  Sir,  in  retum,  this  hand, 
To  gift  it  with  a  bride,  whose  dower 

shall  match, 
Yet  not  exceed,  her  beauty. 
De  Mauprat.     I,  my  Lord, 

[hesitcUing] 
I  have  no  wish  to  marry. 

Richelieu.  Surely,  Sir, 

To  die  were  worse. 

De  Mauprat.     Scarcely;  thepoorest 
CO  ward 
Must  die,  —  but  knowingly  to  march 

to  marriage  — 
My  Lord,  it  asks  the  courage  of  a  lion ! 
Richelieu.     Traitor,     thou     triflest 
with  me !  —  I  know  cdl ! 
Thou  hast  dared  to  love  my  ward  — 
my  Charge. 
De  Mauprat.     As  rivers 
May    love    the   sunlight  —  basking   in 

the  beams. 
And  hurrying  on !  — 

Richelieu.     Thou  hast  told  her  of 

thy  love  ? 
De  Mauprat.     My  Lord,  if   I   had 
dared  to  love  a  maid, 
Lowliest  in  France,  I  would  not  so  have 

wrong*d  her 
As   bid   her  link  rieh  life  and  virgin 

hope 
With  one,  the  deathman's  gripe  might, 

from  her  side 
Pluck  at  the  nuptial  altar. 

Richelieu.     I  believe  thee ; 
Yet  since  she  knows  not  of  thy  love, 

renoimce  her ; 
Take  life  and  f ortime  with  another  I  — 
Silent  ? 
De  Mauprat.     Your  fate  has  been 
one  triumph.  —  You  know  not 
How  bless'd  a  thing  it  was  in  my  dark 

hour 
To  nurse  the  one  sweet  thought  you 

bid  me  banish. 
Love  hath  no  need  of  words ;  —  nor 
less  within 


That     holiest     temple  —  the     heaven- 

builded  soul  — 
Breathes     the     recorded     vow  —  Base 

knight,  —  false  lover 
Were     he,     who     barter*d     all,     that 

brighton'd  grief 
Or  sanctified  despair,  for  life  and  gold. 
Revoke    your    mercy ;  —  I    prefer    the 

fate 
I  look'd  for ! 

Richelieu.     Huguet!    To   the   tap- 
estrj'  Chamber 
Conduet  your  prisoner. 
[To  Mauprat]     You  will  there  behold 
The  executioner :  ^- your  doom  be  pri- 
vate — 
And  Heaven  have  mercy  on  you ! 
De  Mauprat.     When  I*m  dead, 
Teil  her.  I  loved  her. 

Richelieu.     Keep  such  follies,  Sir, 
For  fitter  ears ;  —  go  — 

De  Mauprat.     Does  he  mook  me? 
[Exeimt      De      Mauprat      and 
Huguet] 
Richelieu.     Joseph, 
Come  forth.     * 

[Entcr  Joseph] 
Methinks    your    cheek    hath    lost    its 

rubies ; 
I  fear  you  have  been  too  lavish  of  the 

flesh; 
The  scorge  is  heavj'. 

Joseph.     Pray  you,  change  the  sub- 

ject. 
Richelieu.     You  good  men  are  so 
modest !  —  Well,  to  busin ess  I 
Go     instant  ly  —  deeds  —  notaries !  bid 

my  Stewards 
Arrange  my  house  by  the  Luxembourg 

—  my  house 
No   more  1  —  a   bridaJ   present   to   my 

ward, 
Who  weds  to-morrow. 

Joseph.     Weds,  with  whom? 
Richelieu.     De  Mauprat. 
Joseph.     Penniless  husband ! 
Richelieu.     Bah!     the     mate     for 
beauty 
Should  be  a  man,  and  not  a  money- 

chest ! 
When  her  brave  sire  lay  on  his  bed  of 

death, 
I  vow'd  to  be  a  father  to  his  Julie ;  — 
And  so  he  died  —  the  smile  upon  his 

lips !  — 
And  when  I  spared  the  life  of  her  yoimg 

lover, 
Methought    I    saw    that   smile    againl 

Who  eise, 
Look  you,  in  all  the  Court  —  who  eise 
so  well, 
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Brave,   or   supplant   the   f avourite ;  — 

balk  the  King  — 
Baffle   their   schemes?  —  I   have   tried 

him :  —  He  has  honour 
And    courage ;  —  qualities    that    eagle 

plume 
Men's   souls  —  and   fit   them   for   the 

fiercest  sun, 
Which   ever  melted   the   weak  waxen 

minds 
That   flutter  in   the  beams  of   gaudy 

Power  I 
Besides,  he  has  taste,  this  Mauprat :  — 

When  my  play 
Was  acted  to  dull  tiers  of  lifeless  gapers, 
Who  had  no  soul  for  poetry,  I  saw  him 
Applaud  in  the  proper  places;    trust 

me,  Joseph, 
He  is  a  man  of  an  uncommon  promise ! 
Joseph.     And  yet  your  foe. 
Richelieu.  Have  I  not  foes  enow?  — 
Great  men  gain  doubly  when  they  make 

foes  friends. 
Remember  my  grand  maxims :  —  First 

emplov 
All  metnoas  to  conciliat^. 
Joseph.     Failing  these? 
Richelieu    \fiercely].     All  means   to 

crush ;  as  with  the  opening,  and 
The  clenching  of  this  little  band,  I  will 
Crush  the  small  venom  of  these  sting- 

ing  courtiers. 
So,  so  weVe  baffled  Baradas. 

Joseph.     And  when 
Check  the  conspiracy? 

Richelieu.     Check,     check?       Füll 

way  to  it. 
Let  it  bud,  ripen,  flaunt  i'  the  day,  and 

burst 
To   fruit,  —  the    Dead    Sea's   fruit    of 

ashes;  ashes 
Which  I  will  scatter  to  the  winds. 
Go,  Joseph ; 

When  you  retum,  I  have  a  f east  for  you : 
The  last  great  act  of  my  great  play; 

the  Verses 
Methinks  are  fine,  —  ah,  very  fine.  — 

You  write 
Verses  I  —  [asidej    such    verses  I  —  You 

have  wit,  disoemment. 
Joseph,     [aside],     Worse    than    the 

scourgel    Strange  that  so  great  a 

statesman 
Should  be  so  bad  a  poet. 

Richelieu.     What  dost  say? 
Joseph.     That  it  is  stränge  so  great 

a  statesman  should 
Be  so  sublime  a  poet. 

Richelieu.     Ah,  you  rogue ; 
Laws  die,  Books  never.    Of  my  min- 

istry 


I  am  not  vain;    but  of  my  muse,  I 

own  it. 
Come,  you  shall  hear  the  verses  now. 

[Takes  up  a  MS.\ 
Joseph.     My  Lord, 
The  deeds,  the  notaries ! 

Richelieu.     True,  I  pity  you ; 
But  business  first,  then  pleasure. 

[Exü  Joseph] 
[Secds  himself,  and  reading] 
Ah  sublime ! 

[Enter  De  Mauprat  and  Julie] 

De  Mauprat.     Oh,  speak,  my  Lord 

—  I  dare  not  think  you  mock  me, 
And  yet  — 

Richelieu.     Hush,  hush  —  this  line 
must  be  considered ! 
.  Julie.     Are  we  not  borth  your  chil- 
dren? 
Richelieu.     What  a  couplet ! 
How  now !     Oh,  sir  —  you  hve !  — 

De  Mauprat.     Why,  no,  methinks, 
Elysium  is  not  life ! 

Julie.     He  smiles !  —  you  smile, 
My  fatherl     From  my  heart  for  ever, 

now, 
1*11  blot  the  name  of  orphan  I 

Richelieu.     Rise,  my  chüdren, 
For  ^e  are  mine  —  mine  both ;  —  and 

in  your  sweet 
And  young  delight  —  your  love  —  (life's 

first-bom  glory) 
My  own  lost  youth  breathes  musical  I 

De  Mauprat.     I'll  seek 
Temple    and    priest    hencef orward ;  — 

were  it  but 
To  learn  Heaven's  choicest  blessings. 

Richelieu.     Thou  shalt  seek 
Temple    and    priest    right    soon;     the 

morrow's  sun 
Shall  see  across  these  barren  thresholds 

pass 
The   fairest  bride   in   Paris.     Go,   my 

children : 
Even  /  loved  onoe.  —  Be  lovers  while 

ye  may. 
How  is  it  with  you,  Sir?    You  bear  it 

bravely ; 
You  know,  it  asks  the  courage  of  a 
lion. 

[Exeunt  De  Mauprat  and 
Julie] 
Oh,    godlike    Power  1    Woe,    Rapture, 

Penury,  Wealth,  — 
Marriage  and   Death,  for  one  infirm 

old  man 
Throuph  a  great  empire  to  dispense  — 

withhold  — 
As  the  will  whispers  I    And  ahaÜ  thingi 

—  like  motes 
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That  live  in  my  daylight  —  lackies  of 

court  wages, 
Dwarf'd  starvelings  —  manikins,  upon 

whose  Shoulders 
The  burthen  of  a  province  were  a  load 
More  heavy  than  the  globe  on  Atlas  — 

oast 
Lots  f  or  my  rohes  and  sceptre  ?     France, 

I  love  thee  I 
AU  Earth  shall  never  pluck  thee  from 

my  hearti 
My     mistress     France  —  my     wedded 

wif e  —  sweet  France, 
Who   shall   proelaim   divorce  for   thee 

and  me  I  [Exil  Richelieu] 

BND    OP   ACT   I 


ACT   II 

Second  Day 

ScENE  First.  —  A  splendid  Apartment 
in  Mauprat's  new  House.  Case- 
ments  opening  to  the  Gardens,  he- 
yond  which  the  domes  of  the  Luxem- 
oourg  Palace. 

[Enter  Baradas] 

Baradas.     Mauprat's  new  home :  — 

too  splendid  for  a  soldier ! 
But  o*er  nis  floors  —  the  while  I  stalk 

—  methinks 
My   shadow    spreads   gigantic    to    the 

gloom 
The  old  rüde  towers  of  the  Bastile  cast 

far 
Along  the  smoothness  of  the  jocund  day. 
Well,  thou  hast  *8caped  the  fierce  caprice 

of  Richelieu ; 
But  art  thou  farther  from  the  heads- 

man,  fool? 
Thy   secret    I   have   whisper'd   to   the 

King;  — 
Thy  marriage  makes  the  King  thy  foe. 

Thou  stand*st 
On  the  abyss  —  and  in  the  pool  below 
I    see    a    ghastly,    headless    phantom 

mirror'd : 
Thy  likeness  ere  the  marriage  moon 

hath  waned. 
Meanwhile  —  meanwhile  —  ha,  ha  —  if 

thou  art  wedded 
Thou  art  not  wived. 

[EfUer  Mauprat,  splendidly  dresaed] 

Db  Mauprat.     Was  ever  fate  like 
mine? 
So  blest,  and  yet  so  wretohed ! 
Baradas.    Joy,  de  Mauprat ! 


Why,    what    a   brow,    man,    for    your 
wedding-day ! 

De    Mauprat.      Jest    not.  —  Dis- 
traction ! 

Baradas.     What,  your  wifo  a  shrew 
Already  ?     Courage,    man  —  the    com- 
mon lot ! 

De  Mauprat.     Oh,  that  she  were  less 
lovely,  or  less  loved ! 

Bar  AD  AS.     Riddles  again ! 

De    Mauprat.       You    know    what 
chanced  between 
The  Cardinal  and  myself. 

Baradas.     This  morning  brought 
Your    letter  —  a    stränge    accounti     I 

laugh'd 
And  wept  at  onee  for  gladness. 

De  Mauprat.     We  were  wed 
At   noon  —  the   rite   performed,   came 

hither  —  scarce 
Arrived,  when  — 

Baradas.     Well?  — 

De  Mauprat.     Wide  flew  the  doors, 
and  lo, 
Messire  de  Beringhen,  and  this  epistlel 

Baradas.     *Tis  the  King*s  hand  I  — 
the  royal  seal  I 

De  Mauprat.     Read  —  read  I 

Baradas       [reading].  "Whereas, 

Adrien  de  Mauprat,  Colonel  and  Cheva- 
lier in  our  armies,  being  already  guilty 
of  high  treason,  by  the  seizure  of  our 
town  of  Faviaux,  has  presumcd,  without 
our  knowledge,  consent,  or  sanction,  to 
connect  himself  by  marriage  with  Julie 
de  Mortemar,  a  wealthy  orphan  at- 
tached  to  the  person  of  Her  Majesty, 
without  our  knowledge  or  consent  — 
We  do  hereby  proelaim  and  dcclare  the 
Said  marriage  contrary  to  law.  On 
penalty  of  death,  Adrien  de  Mauprat 
will  not  communicate  with  the  said 
Julie  de  Mortemar  by  word  or  letter, 
save  in  the  presence  of  our  faithful 
servant,  the  Sieur  de  Beringhen,  and 
then  with  such  respect  and  decorum  as 
are  due  to  a  Demoiselle  attached  to  the 
Court  of  France,  until  such  time  as  it 
may  suit  our  royal  pleasure  to  confer 
with  the  Holy  Church  on  the  formal 
annulment  of  the  marriage,  and  with 
our  Council  on  the  punishment  to  be 
awarded  to  Messire  de  Mauprat,  who 
is  cautioned  for  his  own  sake  to  preserve 
silence  as  to  our  injunction,  more  es- 
pecially  to  Mademoiselle  de  Mortemar. 
Given  under  our  hand  and  seal  at  the 
Louvre.  Louis."  [Returning  the  letter], 
Amazement !  —  Did  not  Richelieu  say, 

the  King 
Knew  not  your  crime? 
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De  Mauprat.     He  said  so. 
Baradas.     Poor  de  Mauprat ! 
See  you  the  snare,  the  vengeance  worse 

than  death, 
Of  which  you  are  the  victim? 
De  Mauprat.     Ha ! 
Bar  AD  AS  [aside],     It  works ! 

[Julie  and  De  Beringhen  in  the 
Gardens] 
You  have  not  sought  the  Cardinal  yet, 
to  — 
De  Mauprat.    No  I 
Scarce  yet  my  sense  awaken'd  from  the 

shock ; 
Now  I  will  seek  him. 

Bar  AD  AS.    Hold  —  beware  I    Stir  not 
Till  we  oonfer  again. 

De  Mauprat.     Speak  out,  man ! 
Baradas.     Hush  f 
Your  wif  e !  —  De  Beringhen !  —  Be  on 

your  guard. 
Obey  the  royal»  orders  to  the  letter. 
1*11  look  around  your  palace.    By  my 

txoth, 
A  princely  mansion  I 
De  Mauprat.     Stay  — 
Baradas.     So  new  a  bridegroom 
Can  want  no  visitors.  —  Your  Servant, 

Madam. 
Oh,  happy  pair  —  oh,  charming  picture ! 

[Exil  through  a  aide  door] 
Julie.    Adrien, 
You  lef t  US  suddenly  —  are  you  not 
weU? 
De    Mauprat.     Oh,    very    well  — 

that  is  —  extremely  ill. 
Julie.     Ill,  Adrien? 

[Taking  his  hand] 
De    Mauprat.      Not    when    I    see 
thee. 

[He  i8  abotU  to  lift  her  hand  to 
his  Ups,  when  De  Beringhen 
coughs,  and  pulU  his  manüe. 
De  Mauprat  drops  the  hand^ 
and  walks  away] 

Julie.    Alas ! 
Should  he  not  love  me? 

De  Beringhen  [aside],   Have  a  care, 
I  must 
Report  oach  word,  each  gesture  to  his 
Majesty. 
De  Mauprat.     Sir,  if  you  were  not 
in  his  Majesty's  Service, 
You'd  be  the  most  officious,  impudent, 
Damn'd  busy-body  ever  interfenng 
In  a  man's  family  affairs. 

De  Beringhen.    But  as 
I  do  belong,  Sir,  to  his  Majesty  — 
De     Mauprat.     You*re     lucky  I  — 
Still,  were  we  a  story  higher, 


'Twere  prudent  not  to  go  too  near  the 
window. 
Julie.    Adrien,  what  have  I  done? 
Say,  am  I  changed 
Since  yesterday  ?  —  or  was  it  but  for 

wealth, 
Ambition,    life  —  that  —  that  —  you 
swore  you  loved  me? 
De  Mauprat.    I  shall  go  madl    I 

do,  indeed  I  do  — 

De    Beringhen    [aside].    Not    love 

her !  that  were  highly  disrespectful. 

Julie.    You  do  —  what,  Adrien  ? 

De  Mauprat.     Oh !     I  do,  indeed  — 

I  do  think,  that  this  weather  is  deUght- 

ful! 
A  charming  day !  the  sky  is  so  serene ! 
And  what  a  prospect !  —  [To  De  Ber- 
inghen]    Oh  I  you  Popinjay ! 
Julie.     He  jests  at  me !  —  he  mocks 
me !  —  yet  I  love  him. 
And  every  look  becomes  the  lips  we 

love! 
Perhaps  I  am  too  grave?  —  You  laugh 

at  Julie ; 
If  laughter  please  you,  welcome  be  the 

musio ! 
Only  say,  Adrien,  that  you  love  me. 

De  Mauprat  \kissing  her  hand].    Ay ; 
With  my  whole  neart  1  love  you !  — 

Now,  Sir,  go. 
And  teil  that  to  his  Majesty!    Who- 

ever 
Heard  of  its  being  a  state-offence  to  kiss 
The  hand  of  one*s  own  wife? 

Julie.     He  says  he  loves  me. 
And  Starts  away,  as  if  to  say  **I  love 

you" 
Meant     something     very     dreadful.  — 

Come,  sit  by  me,  — 
I    place    your    chair !  —  fie    on    your 
gallantry ! 

[They  sit  down;    as  he  pushes  his 

chair    back,     she    draws    hers 

nearer] 

Why     must    this    stränge    Messire 

de  Beringhen 

Be  always   here?    He  never  takes  a 

hint. 
Do  you  not  wish  him  gone? 

De  Mauprat.    Upon  my  soid 
I  do,  my  Julie!  —  Send  mm  for  your 

bouquety 
Your  glove,  your  —  ai^hing  — 
Julie.     Messire  de  Beringnen| 
I  dropp'd  my  glove  in  the  gardens  by 

tue  f  ountam, 
Or  the  alcove,  er  —  stay  —  no»  by  fl» 

Statue 
Of  Cupid ;  may  I  ask  you  to  -» 
De  Bebinghbn.    Tk>  lend  for  Hf 
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Certainlv.    [Ringing  a  heü  on  the  table] 

Anar6,  Pierre,  (you  rascals,  how 
Do  ye  call  them?) 

[Enter  Servants] 

Ah  —  Madame  has  dropp'd  her  glove 
In  the  gardens,  by  the  fountain,  or  the 

alcove ; 
Or  —  stay  —  no,  by  the  statue  —  eh? 

—  of  Cupid. 
Bring  it. 

De   Mauprat.     Did  ever  now  one 
pair  of  Shoulders 
Carry  such  waggon-loads  of  impudence 
Into  a  gentleman's  drawing-room  ? 

Dear  Julie, 
I*m    busy  —  letters  —  visitors  —  the 

devill 
I  do  beseech  you  leave  me  —  I  say  — 
leave  me. 
Julie    [weeping],     You   are   unkind. 

[Exil] 

[As  she  goes  out,  Mauprat  drovs 
on  one  knee,  and  kisses  the 
hem  of  her  manüe,  unseen  by 
her] 

De    Beringhen.     Ten    millions    of 

apologies  — 
De  Mauprat.     I'U  not  take  one  of 

them.     I  have,  as  yet, 
Withstood,    all    things  —  my    heart  — 

my  love  —  my  rights. 
But  Julie's  tears !  —  When  is  this  farce 

to  end  ? 
De  Beringhen.     Oh!     when     you 

please.     His  Majesty  re^quests  me, 
As  soon  as  you  infringe  his  gracious 

Orders, 
To  introduce  you  to  the  Govemor 
Of  the  Bastile.     I  should  have  had  that 

honour 
Before,   but,   gad,   my  foible   is  good 

nature. 
One  can't  be  hard  upon  a  friend's  in- 

firmities. 
De  Mauprat.     I  know  the  King  can 

send  me  to  the  scaffold. 
Dark  prospect  I  —  but  I*m  used  to  it ; 

and  if 
The  Church  and  Council,  by  this  hour 

to-morrow, 
One  way  or  other  settle  not  the  matter, 
I  will  — 
De  Beringhen.    What,  my  dear  Sir? 
De  Mauprat.     Show  you  the  door, 
My  dear,   dear  Sir;  talk  as  I  please, 

with  whom 
I  please,  in  my  own  house,  dear  Sir, 

untü 
His  Majesty  shall  oondesoend  to  find 
A  stouter  gentleman  than  you,  dear  Sir, 


To  take  me  out:  and  now  you  under- 

stand  me, 
My  dear,  most  dear  —  Oh,  damnably 

dear  Sir ! 
De  Beringhen.     What  I  almost  in  a 

passion !    you  will  cool 
Upon  reflection.     Well,  since  Madame*8 

absent, 
I'U   take   a   small  refreshment.     Now, 

don't  stir ; 
Be   caref ul ;  —  how's   your   burgundy  ? 

—  I'll  taste  it  — 

Finish  it  all  before  I  leave.     Nay, 
No  form ;  —  you  see  I  make  myself  at 
home.  [Exit  De  Beringhen] 

De  Mauprat  [going  to  the  door,  through 
which  Baradas  had  pasaed],  Bara- 
das !     Count ! 

[Enter  Baradas] 

You  spoke  of  snares  —  of  vengeance 
Sharper  than  death  —  be  plainer. 

Baradas.     What  so  clear? 
Richelieu  has  but  two  passions  — 
De  Mauprat.     Richelieu ! 
Baradas.     Yes ! 
Ambition  and  revenge  —  in  you  both 

blended. 
First  for  ambition  —  Julie  is  his  ward, 
Innocent  —  docile  —  püant  to  his  will  — 
He  placed  her  at  the  Court  —  foresaw 

the  rest  — 
The  £jng  loves  Julie ! 

De   Mauprat.       Merciful   Heavenl 

The  King ! 
Baradas.     Such    Cupids    lend    new 
plumes  to  Richelieu 's  wings : 
But  the  Court  etiquette  must  give  such 

Cupids 
The  veil  of  Hymen — (Hymen  but  in 

name). 
He  looked  abroad  —  found  you  his  foe ; 

—  thiis  serve^ 

Ambition  —  by    the    grandeur    of    his 

ward. 
And  vengeance  —  by  dishonour  to  his 

foe! 
De  Mauprat.     Prove  this. 
Baradas.     You    have    the    proof  — 

The  royal  Letter :  — 
Your     Strange     exemption     from     the 

general  pardon, 
Known  but  to  me  and  Richelieu;  can 

you  doubt 
Your  friend.to  acquit  your  foe?     The 

truth  is  glaring  — 
Richelieu  alone  could  teil  the  princely 

lover 
The   tale   whioh   sells   your  life,  —  or 

buys  your  honour  I 
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De  Maüprat.     I  soe  it  all !     Mock 
pardon  —  hurriod  nuptials ! 
Falsch  bounty !  —  all !  —  tho  serpent  of 

tliat  smile ! 
Oh  !  it  stings  home ! 

Baradas.     You  yet  shall  cnish  his 
malice ; 
Out  plans  are  sure :  —  Orleans  is  at  our 

head ; 
We  meot  to-night ;  join  us,  and  with  us 
triumph. 
De    Mauprat.      To-night?     —    Oh 
Heavon !  —  my  marriage  night !  — 
Revenge ! 
"Baradas.     What     class     of     men, 
whose  white  lips  do  not  curso 
*The  grim,  insatiate,  universal  tyrant? 

*  We,  noble-bom  —  where  are  our  an- 

tique  rights  — 

*  Our   feudal    seignories  —  our    castled 

strength, 
*That   did   divide   us   from   the   base 

Plebeians 
*And    mado    our    swords    our    law  — 

whoro  are  they  ?  —  trod 

*  To  dust  —  and  o'er  the  graves  of  our 

dead  power 

*  Scaffolds  are  monuments  —  the  Eängly 

Houso 
'  Shorn  of  its  beams  —  the  Royal  Sun 

of  FVaneo 
*'Clips'd    by    this    blood-red     comet. 

Whore  we  turn, 

*  Nothing  but   Richelieu!  —  Armies  — 

Church  —  State  —  Laws 
*But    mirrors    that    do    multiply    his 
beams. 

*  He   secs  all  —  acts   all  —  Argus   and 

BriarsBUs  — 
'Spyat  our  boards  —  and  death's-man 
at  our  liearths, 

*  Under  the  venom  of  one  laidley  night- 

shade, 
'Wither  the  lilies  of  all  France. 
**De  Mauprat  [impaticnlly].       But 

Julie  —  " 
Bar  AD  AS    [ufiheeding    hiin].     As    yet 

the  Fiend  that  serves  hath  saved 

his  power 
From  every  snaro ;  and  in  the  epitaphs 
Of  many  victims  dwells  a  waming  moral 
That   preaches   caution.     Were   I   not 

assured 
That  what  beforo  was  hopo  is  ripen'd 

now 
Into    most    oertain    safety,  trust    me, 

Mauprat, 
I  still  eould  hush  my  hate  and  mark  my 

wrongs. 
And    say   **Be  patientl*'  —  Now,   the 


Smiles  kindly  when  I  teil  him  that  his 

peers 
Will  rid  him  of  his  Priest.     You  knit 

your  brows, 
Noble  impatience  I  —  Pass  we  to   our 

schemo ! 
*Tis  Richelieu*s  wont,  each  mom,  within 

his  chapel, 
(Hypocrite  worship  ended)  to  disponse 
Alms  to  the  Mendicant  f riars,  —  in  that 

guiso 
A  band  (yourself  the  leader)  shall  Sur- 
round 
And  seize  the  despot. 

De  Mauprat.    But  the  King?  but 

Julie? 
Baradas.     The  King,  infirm  in  health, 

in  mind  moro  feeUe, 
Is  but  the  plaything  of  a  Minister's  wiH. 
Were  Richelieu  dead  —  his  power  were 

mine ;  and  Louis 
Soon  shall  forget  his  passion  and  yoor 

crime. 
But  whither  now? 

De  Mauprat.     I  know  not ;  I  scaroe 

hear  thee ; 
A  little  while  for  thought    anon  ITl 
I  join  thee ; 

But  now,  all  air  seems  tainted,  and  1 

loathe 
Tho  face  of  man  I 

[Exil  De  Mauprat,  ihrough  the 
Gardens] 
Baradas.     Start  from  the  chase,  my 

prey, 
But  as  thou  speed'st  the  hell-hounds  of 

Revenge 
Pant  in  thy  track  and  dog  thee  down. 

[Enter  De  Beringhen,  his  moulk  fvüf 
a  napkin  in  his  hand] 

De  Beringhen.     Chevalier, 
Your    cook's    a    miracle  —  what,   my 

Host  gone? 
Faith,  Count,  my  office  is  a  post  of 

danger  — 
A  fiery  f ellow,  Mauprat !  —  touoh  and 

go, — 
Match  and  saJtpetre,  —  pr-r-r-r ! 

Baradas.     You 
Will  be  released  ere  long.     The  King 

resolves 
To  call  the  bride  to  Cotirt  this  day. 
De  Beringhen.     Poor  Mauprat! 
Yet,  sinoe  you  love  the  lady  idiy  so 

careless 
Of  the  King's  suit ! 
Baradas.    Becauae   the  lady*!  ^ 

tuous, 
And  the  King  timid.    Bxe  he  irin  tta 

suit 
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[e'll  lose  the  crown,  —  the  bride  will 

be  a  widow  — 
nd  I  —  the  Richelieu  of  the  Regent 

Orleans. 
De    Beringhen.     Is    Louis   still    so 

chafed  against  the  Fox, 
or  snatohing  yon  fair  dainty  from  the 

lion? 
Baradas.     So  chafed  that  Richelieu 

totters.     Yes,  the  King 
i  hs^  conspirator  against  the  Cardinal, 
nough  of  this.     IVe  found  the  man 

we  wanted,  — 
he  man  to  head  the  hands  that  mur- 

der  Richelieu  — 
he  man,  whose  name  the  synonym  for 

daring. 
De  Beringhen.     He  must  mean  me  I 

No,  Count,  I  am  —  I  own, 
valiant  dog  —  but  still  — 
Baradas.     Whom  can  I  mean 
ut    Mauprat  ?  —  Mark,    to-night    we 

meet  at  Marion's, 
here  shall  we  sign :  —  thence  send  this 

scroll  [shoiDing  ü]  tO  Bouillon, 
bu're  in  that  secret  [affectionaiely]  one 

of  our  new  Council. 
De  Beringhen.     But  to  admit  the 

Spaniard  —  France' s  foe  — 
ito   the  heart  of  France,  —  dethrone 

the  King,  — 
i  looks  hke  treason,  and  I  smell  the 

headsman. 
Baradas.     Oh,  Sir,  too  late  to  falter : 

when  we  moet 
Je     must     arrange     the     separate  — 

coarser  scheme, 
or  Richelieu's  death.     Of  this  despatch 

Mauprat 
Tust  notiiing  leam.     He  only  bites  at 

vengeance, 
nd   he  would  start  from  treason.  — 

We  must  post  him 
rithout  the  door  at  Marion's  —  as  a 

sentry. 
leide]  —  So,  when  his  head  is  on  the 

block  —  his  tongue  — 
annot  betray  our  more  august  designs ! 
De    Beringhen.     I'll   meet   you,    if 

the  King  can  spare  me.  —  [Aside] 

—  No! 
am  too  old  a  goose  to  play  with  foxes, 
11  roost  at  home.     Meanwhile  in  the 

next  room 
here's  a  delicious  pfttö,  let's  discuss  it. 
Baradas.     Pshaw !  a  man  fill'd  with 

a  sublime  ambition 
as  no  time  to  discuss  your  pät^s. 
De  Beringhen.     Pshaw ! 
ad  a  man   fill'd  with  as  sublime  a 

P&t6 


Has  no  time  to  discuss  ambition.  —  Gad, 
I  have  the  best  of  it ! 

[Enter  Julie  hasHly  with  first  Courtier] 

Julie.     [To  Courtier]     A  summons, 
Sir, 
To  attend  the  Louvre  ?  —  On  this  day, 
too? 
CouRTiER.     Madame^ 
The    royal    carriage    waits    below.  — 

Messire  [to  De  Beringhen], 
You  will  return  with  us. 

Julie.     What  can  this  mean?  — 
Where  is  my  husband  ? 

Bar  AD  AS.     He  has  left  the  house 
Perhaps  tili  nightfall  —  so  he  bade  me 

teil  you. 
Alas,    were   I    the   Lord   of   such   fair 
treasure  — 
Julie    [impatiently],     Till    nightfall? 
—  Strange  —  my    heart    misgives 
me! 
Courtier.     Madame, 
My  Orders  will  not  brook  delay. 

Julie.      [To    Baradas]      You*11    see 
him — 
And  you  will  teil  him ! 

Baradas.     From  the  flowers  of  Hybla 
Never  more  gladly  did   the  bee  bear 

honey, 
Than    I    take    sweetness    from    those 

rosiest  lips, 
Though  to  the  hive  of  others  I 

Courtier.     [To  De   Beringhen] 

Come,  Messiro. 
De  Beringhen  [hesitating],     One  mo- 

ment,  just  to  — 
Courtier.     Come,  Sir. 
De  Beringhen.     I  shall  not 
Discuss  the  pfttö  after  all.     'Eeod, 
I'm  puzzled  now.     I  don't  know  who's 
the  best  of  it  I 

[Exeunt  Julie,  De  Beringhen, 
and  Courtier] 
Baradas.     Now    will    this    fire    his 
fever  into  madness ! 
All  is  made  clear !    Mauprat  muat  mur- 

der  Richelieu  — 
Die  for  that  crime ;  —  I  shall  console 

his  Julie  — 
This  will  reach  Bouillon !  —  from   the 

wrecks  of  France 
I  shall  carve  out  —  who  knows  —  per- 

chance  a  throne ! 
All  in  despite  of  my  Lord  Cardinal. 

[Enter  De  Mauprat  Jrom  the  Gardens] 

De  Mauprat.     Speak !  can  it  be  ?  — 
Methought,  that  from  the  terrace 
I  saw  the  carriage  of  the  King  —  and 
Julie  I 
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No,  —  no,  —  my    frenzy    peoples    the 

void  air 
With  its  own  phantoms ! 

Baradas.     Nay,  too  true.     Alas ! 
Was   ever   lightning   swifter   or   more 

blasting, 
Than  Richelieu's  fork^d  guile? 

De  Mauprat.     Fll  to  the  Louvre  — 
Baradas.   And  lose  all  hope !  —  The 

Louvre !  —  the  sure  gate 
To  the  Bastile ! 

De  Mauprat.     The  King  — 
Bar  AD  AS.     Is  but  the  wax, 
Whioh   Richelieu   stamps!    Break  the 

malignant  seal 
And  I  wiU  rase  the  print !    Come,  man, 

take  heart ! 
Her  virtue  well  could  brave  a  stemer 

trial 
Than  a  few  hours  of  cold  imperious 

courtship. 
Were  Richelieu  dust  —  no  danger ! 

De  Mauprat.     Ghastly  Vengeance! 
To  thee  and  thine  august  and  solemn 

sister 
The  unrelenting  Death !     I  dedioate 
The  blood  of  Annand  Richelieu.     When 

Dishonour 
Reaches   our   hearths    Law   dies,   and 

Murther  takes 
The  angel  shape  of  Justice ! 
Baradas.     Bravely  said ! 
At     midnight,  —  Marion's !  —  Nay,     I 

cannot  leave  thee 
To  thoughts  that  — 

De  Mauprat.     Speak  not  to  me !  — 

I  am  yours !  — 
But  speak  not !     There's  a  voice  within 

my  soul, 
Whose  cry  could  drown  the  thunder  I  — 

Oh,  if  men 
Will  play  dark  sorcery  with  the  heart 

of  man, 
Let  them,  who  raise  the  spell,  beware  the 

Fiend !  [Exeunt] 


ScENE  Second.  —  A  room  in  the  Palais 
Cardinal  (as  in  the  First  Act), 

[Richelieu  and  Joseph.    Fran- 
gois,  writing  at  a  table] 

Joseph.    Yes,  —  Huguet,  taking  his 

accustom'd  round,  — 
Disguised    as   some   piain   burgher,  — 

heard  these  rufflers 
Quoting  your  name :  —  he  listen'd,  — 

*  *  Pshaw !  *  *  said  one. 
"We  are  to  seize  the  Cardinal  in  his 

palace 


To-morrowl"  — •  "How?"    the    other 

ask'd  — **You'llhear 
The  whole  design  to-night;  the  Duke 

of  Orleans 
And   Baradas   have   got   the   map   of 

action 
At  their  fingers'  end."— -"So,  be  it," 

(]^uoth  the  other, 
"I  will  be  there,  —  Marion  de  Lorme's 

—  at  midnight!" 

Richelieu.     I  have   them,   man,  I 

have  them ! 
Joseph.    So  they  sav 
Of  you,  my  Lord;  —  believe  me,  that 

their  plans 
Are    mightier    than   you    deem.    You 

must  employ 
Means  no  less  vast  to  meet  them. 

Richelieu.     Bah !  in  policy 
We  foil  gigantic  danger,  not  by  giants, 
But  dwarfs.  —  The  statues  of  our  stately 

fortune 
Are  sculptured  by  the  chisel  —  not  the 

axe! 
Ah,  were  I  younger  —  by  the  knightly 

heart 
That  beats  beneath  these  priestly  robes, 

I  would 
Have   pastime  with  these   cutthroats! 

Yea  —  as  when, 
Lured  to  the  ambush  of  the  expecting 

foe,  — 
I  clove  my  pathway  through  the  plumM 

seal 
Reach   me   yon  faJchion,   FranQois, — 

not  that  bauble 
For  carpet-warriors  —  yonder  —  such  a 

blade 
As    old    Charles    Martel    might   have 

wielded,  when 
He  drove  the  Saraoen  from  France. 

[FRANgois  hrings  him  one  of  the 
long  two-handed  swords  vx)m  in 
the  middle  ages] 

Wiihthis 
I,  at  Rochelle,  did  hand  to  hand  engage 
The  stalwart  Englisher  —  no  mongr^ 

boy, 
Those  Island  mastiffs  —  mark  the  noteh 

—  a  deep  one  — 

His  casque  made  here,  —  I  shore  him 

to  the  waist ! 
A   toy  —  a  feather  —  thenl     [Tries  to 

wield,  and  lets  it  faUl     You  see  ft 

ohild  could 
Sl^  Richelieu  now. 

Francois  [his  har^  an  his  M4«   Bat 

now,  at  your  oominaad 
Are  other  weapons,  my  good  Lord. 
Richelieu  [who  has  waM  kbmtdf  ^ 

to  write,  lifu  ikt  peii].    Trna»  Isvl 
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Beneath  the  mle  of  men  entirely  great 
Thej>en  is  mightier  than  the  sword. 

Behold 
The  aroh-enchanter's  wand!  —  itself  a 

nothing! 
But   taking   sorcery  from   the   master 

hand 
To  paralyse  the  Cssars  —  and  to  strike 
The     loud     earth    breathless !  —  Take 

away  the  sword ; 
States  oan  be  saved  without  it ! 

[Looking  on  the  dock]     *Tis  the  hour ! 
Retire,  sir.  [Exil  FRAN901S] 

[A  Knock  —  A  door  concealed  in 
the  arras,  opens  cautiously] 

[Enier  Marion  De  Lorme] 

Joseph  [amazed],    Marion  de  Lorme ! 
Richelieu.     Hist !  —  Joseph, 
Keep  guard. 

[Joseph   retires  to   the  principal 
entrance] 
My  faithful  Marion  I 

Marion.     Good  my  Lord, 
They  meet  to-night  in  my  poor  house. 

The  Duke 
Of  Orleans  heads  them. 
Richelieu.     Yes ;  go  on. 
Marion.     His  Higlmess 
Mueh  question'd  if  I  knew  some  brave, 

discreet. 
And  vigilant  man,  whose  tong^ue  could 

keep  a  seoret. 
And  who  had  those  twin  qualities  for 

Service, 
The  love  of  gold,  the  hate  of  Richelieu. 
Richelieu.     You  — 
Marion.     Made  answer,   **Yes,  my 
brother ;  —  bold  and  trusty : 
Whose  faith,  my  faith  could  pledge;" 

—  the  Duke  then  bade  me 
Have  him  equipp'd  and  arm*d  —  well 

mounted  —  ready 
This  night  to  part  for  Italy. 

Richelieu.    Aha !  — 
Has    Bouillon    too    tum*d    traitor?  — 

So  methought ! 
What  partof  Italy? 

Marion.     The  Redmont  frontier, 
Where  Bouillon  lies  encamp'd. 

Richelieu.     Now  there  is  danger ! 
Great  danger!     If  he  tamper  with  the 

Spaniard, 
And  Louis  list  not  to  my  Council,  as, 
Without  sure  proof  he  will  not,  France 

is  lost. 
What  more? 
Marion.     Dark  hints  of  some  design 
to  seisse 
Tour  person  in  your  palaoe.    Nothing 
dear  — 


His  Highness  trembled  while  he  spoke 

—  the  words 
Did  choke  each  other. 

Richelieu.     So!  —  Who     is      the 
brother 
You  recommended  to  the  Duke? 
Marion.     Whoever 
Your  Eminence  may  father ! 
Richelieu.     Darling  Marion ! 

[Goes  to  the  table,  and  retuma  vnth 
a  large  bag  of  gold] 
There  —  pshaw  —  a  trifle!    What  an 

eye  you  have ! 
And  what  a  smile,  child !  —  [Kieses  her] 

—  Ah !  you  fair  perdition  — 
*Tis  weU  Fm  old ! 

Marion  [aside  and  seriotisly],    What 

a  great  man  he  is ! 
Richelieu.     You  are  sure  they  meet  ? 

—  the  hour  ? 
Marion.     At  midnight. 
Richelieu.    And 

You  will  engage  to  give  the  Duke's 

despatch 
To  whom  I  send  ? 

Marion.     Aye,  marnr  I 

Richelieu  [aside],     Huguet?    No; 
He  will  be  wanted  elsewhere.    Joseph? 

—  zealous, 

But  too  well  known  —  too  muoh  the 

eider  brother ! 
Mauprat  ?  —  alas,  it  is  his  wedding-day ! 
Frangois  ?  —  the  Man  of  Men !  —  un- 

noted  —  young, 
Ambitious  —  [Goes  to  the  door]  Frangois ! 

[Enter  Francois] 

Follow  this  fair  lady : 
(Find     him     the     suiting     garments, 

Marion;)  take 
My  fleetest  steed;  arm  thyself  to  the 

teeth ; 
A  packet  will  be  given  vou,  with  orders, 
No   matter   what!    Tne   instant   that 

your  hand 
Closes   upon   it,    clutch   t^,   like   your 

honour, 
Which  Death  alone  can  steal,  or  ravish : 

set 
Spurs   to  your  steed  —  be  breathless, 

tili  you  stand 
Again   bef ore    me.     Stay,    Sir  I  —  You 

will  find  me 
Two  Short  leagues  hence  —  at  Ruelle, 

in  my  Castle. 
Young  man,  be  blithe!  for  —  note  me 

—  from  the  hour 

I  grasp  that  packet,  think  your  guar- 

dian  Star 
Rains  f ortune  on  you  I 
Fbancois.    If  1  faü  — 
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Richelieu.     Fall  —  fall  ? 
In   the  lexicon   of  youth,   which   Fate 

rescrves 
For  a  bright  manhood,  thcre  is  no  such 

Word 
As  —  faü  !  —  ( You    will    instruct    him 

further,  Marion) 
Follow  her  —  but  at  distance ;  —  speak 

not  to  her, 
Till  you  are  housed  —  Farewell,   boy! 

Never  say 
"FatZ"  again. 

Francois.     I  will  not ! 
Richelieu  [pattina  his  locks],    There's 
my  young  hero !  — 

[Exeu7it  Francois  and  Marion] 
So  they  would  seize  my  person  in  this 
palace  ? 
I  cannot  guess  their  scheine :  —  but  my 

retinue 
Is  here  too  large !     A  single  traitor  could 
Strike  impotent  the  faith  of  thousands ; 

—  Joseph, 
Art    sure    of    Huguet  ?  —  Think  —  we 
hang'd  his  father? 
Joseph.     But  you  have  bought  the 

son ;  —  heap'd  favours  on  him  I 
Richelieu.   Trash !  —  favours  past  — 
that's  nothing ;  in  his  hours 
Of  confidence  with  you,  has  he  named 

the  favours 
To  come  he  counts  on? 

Joseph.     Yes :  —  a  ColoneFs  rank, 
And  Letters  of  Nobility. 

Richelieu.     What,  Huguet !  — 

[Here  Huguet  eniers^  as  to  ad- 
dress   the  Cardinal,  who  does 
not  perceive  him] 
Huguet.     My    own    name,    soft  — 
[Glides  behind  the  screen] 
Richelieu.     Colonel  and  Nobleman  I 
My  bashf ul  Huguet  —  that  can  never 

be!  — 
We    have    him    not    the    less  —  we'll 

promise  it ! 
And    see   the   Eing   withholds !  —  Ah, 

Kings  are  oft 
A  great  convenience  to  a  minister ! 
No  wrong  to  Huguet  either !  —  Mor- 

alists 
Say,  Hope  is  sweeter  than  Possession! 

Yes  — 
We'U  count  on  Huguet!     Favours  past 

do  gorge 
Our  dogs ;  leave  Service  drowsy  —  dull 

the  scent, 
Slacken  the  speed ;  —  favours  to  come, 

my  Joseph, 
Produce  a  lusty,  hungry  gratitude, 
A  ravenous  zeal,  that  of  the  commonest 
cur 


Would    make   a   Cerberus.  —  You   are 

right,  this  troason 
Assumes  a  fearful  aspect ;  —  but  once 

crush'd, 
Its  very  ashes  shall  manure  the  soil 
Of  power :  and  ripen  such  füll  sheaves  of 

greatness, 
That  all  the  summer  of  my  fate  shall 

seem 
Fruitless  beside  the  autumn ! 

[Huguet     holds     up     his    hand 
menadnglyy  and  cree-ps  out] 
Joseph.     The  saints  grant  it ! 
Richelieu     [solemnly].     Yes  —  for 

sweet    France,    Heaven    grant  it! 

—  O  my  country, 
For    thee  —  thee    only  —  though   men 

deem  it  not  — 
Are  toil  and  terror  my  f amiliars  I  —  I 
Have  made  thee  great  and  fair  —  upon 

thy  brows 
Wreath'd  the  old  Roman  laurel;  —  at 

thy  fcet 
Bow'd   nations   down.  —  No    pulse  in 

my  ambition 
Whose    beatings    were    not    measured 

from  thy  heart ! 
*In  the  old  times  before  us,  patriots 

lived 

*  And  died  for  liberty  — 

"Joseph.     As  you  would  live 

*  And  die  for  despotry  — 

"Richelieu.     False  monk,  not  so, 
*But  for  the  purple  and   the  powear 
wherein 

*  State  clothes  herseif. — I  love  my  native 

land 
*Not  as  Venetian,  Englisher,  or  Swiss, 
*But  as  a  Noble  and  a  Priest  of  France; 
'  *  All    things    for    France '  —  lo,    my 

etemal  maxim ! 

*  The  vital  axle  of  the  restless  wheels 

'  That  bear  me  on !    With  her,  I  have 
entwined 

*  My  passions  and  my  fate  —  my  crimes, 

my  virtues  — 
'Hated  and  loved,  and  schemed,  and 

shed  men's  blood, 
'As  the  calm   crafts  of   Tusoan  Bgeß 

teach 
'Those  who  would  make  their  oountiy 

great.     Beyond 
'The  map  of  France,   my  heart  oan 

travei  not, 
'  But  ßlls  that  limit  to  its  f aiihest  vergfij 
*And    while    I    live  —  Riohdiea   and 

France  are  one." 
We  Priests,  to  whom  the  Churdi  fot' 

bids  in  youth     • 
The  plighted  one  —  to  manhnod'a  m 

demes 
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The      soother     helpmate  —  from     our 

wither'd  age 
Shuts  the  sweet  blossoms  of  the  second 

spring 
That  smiles  in  the  name  of  Father  — 

We  are  yet 
Not  holier  than  Hmnanity  and  must 
FuLßl  Humanity's  condition  —  Love ! 
Debarr'd  the  Aetual,  we  but  breathe  a 

life 
To   the   Chili   Marble   of   the   Ideal  — 

Thus, 
In  thy  unseen  and  abstraet  Majesty, 
My    France  —  my    Conntry,    I    have 

bodied  forth 
A  thing  to  love.     What  are  these  robes 

of  State, 
This    pomp,    this    palace?     perishable 

baubles ! 
In  this  World  two  things  only  are  im- 

mortal : 
Farne  and  a  People ! 

[Enter  Huguet] 

HuGUET.     My  Lord  Cardinal, 
Tour  Eminence  bade  me  seek  you  at 
Ulis  hour. 
Richelieu.    Did  I  ?  —  True,  Huguet. 
—  So  —  you  overheard 
Strange  talk  amongst  these  gallants? 

Snares  and  traps 
For     Richelieu  ?  — -  WeU  —  we'U     balk 

them ;  let  me  think,  — 
The     men-at-anns     you     head  —  how 
many? 
Huguet.     Twenty, 
My  Lord. 
Richelieu.     All  trusty? 
Huguet.     Yes,  for  ordinary 
Occasions  —  if  for  great  ones,  I  would 

change 
Three-f ourths  at  least  I 
Richelieu.    Ay,     what    are    great 

occasions  ? 
Huguet.     Great  bribes ! 
Richelieu.     [To  Joseph]  Good  lack, 
he  knows  some  paragons 
SuTOrior  to  great  bribes ! 

Huguet.     True  Gentlemen 
Who  have  transgress'd  the  Laws  —  and 

value  life 
And    lack    not    gold;  your    Eminence 

alone 
Can  grant  them  pardon.    Ergo  you  can 
trust  them ! 
Richelieu.     Logic !  —  So    be    it  — 
let  this  hörest  twenty 
Be  arm*d  and  mounted.  —  [Aside]    So 

they  meet  at  midnight, 
The  attempt  on  me  to-morrow.    Hol 
we'll  strike 


'Twixt  wind  and  water.  —  [Aloud]    Does 

it  need  much  time 
To    find    these   Ornaments    to    Human 

Nature  ? 
Huguet.     My   Lord  —  the  trustiest 

of  them  are  not  birds 
That  love  the  daylight.  —  I  do  know  a 

haunt 
Where  they  meet  nightly. 

Richelieu.     Ere  the  dawn  be  grey. 
All  could  be  arm'd,  assembled,  and  at 

Ruelle 
In  my  own  hall  ? 

Huguet.     By   one   hour  after  mid- 
night. 
Richelieu.     The      castle*s      streng. 

You  know  its  outlets,  Huguet? 
Would  twenty  men,  well  posted,  keep 

such  gfuard 
That  no  one  step  (and  Murther's  step 

is  slealthy) 
Could  glide  within  —  unseen? 

Huguet.     A  triple  wall, 
A  drawbridge  ana  portcullis  —  twenty 

men  — 
Under  my  lead,  a  month  might  hold 

that  Castle 
Against  a  host. 

Richelieu.     They  do  not  strike  tili 

moming, 
Yet  I  will  shif t  the  quarter  —  Bid  the 

grooms 
Prepare  the  litter  —  I  will  to  Ruelle 
While    daylight    last  —  and    one   hour 

after  midnight 
You  and  your  twenty  ^aints  shall  seek 

me  thither ! 
You're  made  to  rise !  —  You  are,  Sir  — 

Eyes  of  lynx, 
Ears  of  the  stag,  a  f ootfall  like  the  snow ; 
You    are    a    valiant    f ellow ;  —  yea,    a 

trusty, 
Religious,  exemplary,  incorrupt, 
And  precious  jewel  of  a  fellow,  Huguet ! 
If  I  live  long  enough  —  ay,  mark  my 

words  — 
If    I    live    long    enough,    you'll    be    a 

Colonel,  — 
Noble,  perhaps !  —  One  hour,  Sir,  after 

midnight. 
Huguet.     You  leave  me  dumb  with 

gratitude,  my  lord ; 
I'll  pick  the  trustiest  [aside]  Marion's 

house  can  fumish !     [Exil  Huguet] 
Richelieu.     How  like  a  spider  shall 

I  sit  in  my  hole, 
And  watch  the  meshes  tremble. 

Joseph.     But,  my  Lord, 
Were  it  not  wiser  still  to  man  the  palaoe, 
And  seize  the  traitors  in  the  actr 
Richelieu.    No;  Louis, 
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Long  chafed  against  me  —  Julie  stolen 

from  him, 
Will  rouse   him   more.  —  He'll   say   I 

hatch'd  the  treason, 
Or  scout  my  charge  —  He  half  desires 

my  death : 
But  the  despatch  to  Bouillon,  some  dark 

scheme 
Against     his     erown  —  there     is     our 

weapon,  Joseph  I 
With  that  all  saie  —  without  it,  all  is 

peril! 
Meanwhile   to  my   old   Castle;  you  to 

Court, 
Diving  with  careless  eyes  into  men's 

hearts  — 
As  ghostly  churohmen  should  do !     See 

the  King, 
Bid   him  pursue   that  sage  and  holy 

treatise, 
Wherein  'tis  set  forth  how  a  Premier 

should 
Be  ehosen  from  the  Priesthood  —  how 

the  King 
Should  never  listen  to  a  Single  Charge 
Against  his   servant,   nor  conceal  one 

whisper 
That  the  rank  envies  of  a  Court  distill 
Into  his  ear  —  to  fester  the  fair  name 
Of  my  —  I  mean  his  Minister!  —  Oh ! 

Joseph, 
A  most  convincing  treatise. 
GooD !  all  favours, 
If  FrauQois  be  but  bold,  and  Huguet 

honest.  — 
Huguet  —  I    half   suspect  —  he   bow'd 

too  low  — 
'Tis  not  his  way. 

Joseph.     This  is  the  curse,  my  Lord, 
Of  your  high  State ;  —  suspicion  of  all 

men. 
Richelieu  [sadly].     True ;  —  true ;  — 

my  leeches  bribed  to  poisoners ;  — 

pages 
To  strangle  me  in  sleep.  —  My  very 

King 
(This  brain  the  unresting  loom,  from 

which  was  woven 
The  purple  of   his  greatness)   leagued 

against  me. 
Old  —  childless  —  friendless  —  broken 

—  all  f orsake  — 
All  —  all  —  but  — 
Joseph.     What? 

Richelieu.     The  indomitable  heart 
Of  Armand  Richelieu ! 
Joseph.     Nought  beside? 
Richelieu.     Why,  Julie, 
My  own  foster-child,  f  orgive  me  I  —  yes ; 
This   morning,    shining   through   their 

happy  tears, 


Thy  soft   eyes    bless'd    mel    and    thy 

Lord,  —  in  danger 
He  would  f orsake  me  not. 
Joseph.     And  Joseph  — 
Richelieu  [after  a  pause],     You  — 
Yes,    I    beheve    you  —  yes  —  for     all 

men  fear  vou  — 
And  the  world  loves  you  not.  —  And  I, 

friend  Joseph, 
I  am   the  only  man  who  oould,   my 

Joseph, 
Make  you  a  Bishop  —  Come,  we'll  go 

to  dinner. 
And  talk  the  while  of  methods  to  ad- 

vance 
Our  Mother  Church  —  Ah,  Joseph  — 

Bishop  Joseph  !  [ExeurU] 

BND   OF   ACT  U 


ACT   III 

Second  Dat  (Midnight) 

Scene  First.  —  Richblieu's  Castle  at 
Ruelle.  —  A  Gothic  Chamber.  — 
Moonlight  at  the  vrindow,  occasion- 
ally  obscured, 

Richelieu    [reading].      **In     silence, 

and  at  night,  the  Consoienoe  feels 
That  life  should  soar  to  nobler  ends 

than  Power." 
So  say  est  thou,  sage  and  sober  moralist ! 
But  wert   thou   tried?      Sublime   Phi- 

losophy, 
Thou  art  the  Patriarch*s  ladder,  reaoh- 

ing  heaven. 
And   bright   with   beok'ning   angels  — 

but,  alas ! 
We  See  thee,  like  the  Patriarch,  but  in 

dreams, 
By  the  first  step  —  dull-slumbering  on 

the  earth. 
I  am  not  happy !  —  with  the  Titan's 

lust, 
I  woo'd  a  goddess,,and  I  clasp  a  doud. 
When  I  am  dust,  my  name  shall,  like 

a  Star, 
Shine  through  wan  space,  a  glory  — 

and  a  prophet 
Whereby   pale   seers   shall   from   their 

aery  towers 
Con  all  the  ominous  signs,  benign  or 

evil, 
That  make   the  potent  astrologae  of 

längs. 
But  shall  the  Future  judge  me  by  the 

ends 
That    I    have   wrought  —  ar   by   tto 

dubious  means 


<  fitjä 
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'hrough  which  the  stream  of  my  re- 

nown  hath  run 
ito      the     many-voiced     unfathomed 

Time? 
öul  in  its  bed  lie  weeds  —  and  heaps 

of  slime, 
nd  with  its  waves  —  when  sparkling 

in  the  sun, 
f  t  times  the  secret  rividets  that  swell 
ts  might  of  waters  —  blend  the  hues 

of  blood. 
et  are  my  sins  not  those  of  Circum- 

STANCE, 

hat  all-pervading  atmosphere  wherein 
>ur   spints   like   the  unsteady   lizard, 

talce 
he  tints  that  colour,  and  the  food  that 

nurtnres  ? 
h!    ye,    whose   hour-glass    shifts    its 

tranquil  sands 
1  the  unvex'd  silence  of  a  student's 

cell; 
e,  whose  untempted  hearts  have  never 

toss'd 
pon  the  dark  and  stormy  tides  where 

life 
rives   battle   to   the    elements,  —  and 

man 
/'restlos    with    man    for    some    slight 

plank,  whose  weight 
IUI  bear  but  one  —  while  round    the 

desperate  wretch 
he    hungiy    billows    roar  —  and    the 

fierce  Fate, 
ike    some    huge    monster,    dim-seen 

through  the  surf, 
T^aits  him  who  drops ;  —  ye  safe  and 

formal  men, 
Tlio   write   the   deeds,   and   with   un- 

feverish  hand 
Teigh  in  nice  seales  the  motives  of  the 

Oreat, 
e  cannot  know  what  ye  have  never 

tried ! 
istory    preserves    only    the    fleshless 

bones 
f  what  we  are  —  and  by  the  mocking 

skull 
he  would-be  wise  pretend  to  g^uess  the 

f  eatures ! 
rithout  the  roundness  and  the  glow 

of  life 
[ow  hideous  is  the  skeleton  I    Without 
'he    eolourings    and    humanities    that 

clothe 
hir  errors,  the  anatomists  of  schools 
!an  make  our  memory  hideous! 

I  have  wrought 
he&t  uses  out  of  evil  tools  —  and  they 
Q  the  time  to  come  may  bask  beneath 

tbelight 


Which  I  have  stolen  from  the  angry 

gods, 
And  warn  their  sons  against  the  glorious 

theft, 
Forgetful  of  the  darkness  which  it  broke. 
I  have  shed  blood  —  but  I  have  had  no 

foes 
Save  those  the  State  had  —  if  my  wrath 

was  deadly, 
'Tis   that   I   feit   my   country   in   my 

veins, 
And  smote  her  sons  as  Brutus  smote  his 

own. 
And  yet  I  am  not  happy  —  blanch*d 

and  sear'd 
Before  my  time  —  breathing  an  air  of 

hate, 
And  seeing  daggers  in  the  eyes  of  men, 
And   wasting   powers    that   shake   the 

thrones  of  earth 
In  contest  with  the  insects  —  bearding 

kings 
And    braved   by    laokies  —  murder   at 

my  bed ; 
And    lone    amidst    the    multitudinous 

web, 
With  the  dread  Three  —  that  are  the 

fates  who  hold 
The  woof  and  shears  —  the  Monk,  the 

Spy,  the  Headsman. 
And  this  is  Power!     Alas!     I  am  not 

happy.  [After  a  pause] 

And  yet  the  Nile  is  fretted  by  the  weeds 
Its  rising  roots  not  up :  but  never  yet 
Did  one  least  barrier  oy  a  ripple  vex 
My    onward    tide,    unswept    in    sport 

away. 
Am  I  so  ruthless  then  that  I  do  hate 
Them  who  hate  me?     Tush,  tush!     I 

do  not  hate ; 
Nay,  I  forgive.     The  Statesman  writes 

the  doom, 
But  the  Priest  sends  the  blessing.     I 

forgive  them, 
But  I  destroy ;  forgiveness  is  my  own, 
Destruction  is  the  State' s !     For  private 

life. 
Scripture     the     g^uide  —  for     public, 

Machiavel. 
Would  Fortune  serve  me  if  the  Heaven 

were  wroth  ? 
For  Chance  makes  half  my  greatness. 

I  was  born 
Beneath   the   aspect   of   a  bright-eyed 

Star, 
And  my  triumphant  adamant  of  soul 
Is  but  the  fix'd  persuasion  of  success. 
Ah !  —  here !  —  that  spasm !  —  Again ! 

How  Life  and  Death 
Do   wrestle  for   me  momentlyl    And 

yet 
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The  King  looks  pale.     I  shall  outlive 

the  King ! 
And    then,    thou    insolent   Austrian  — 

who  didst  gibe 
At    the   ungaicJy,    gaunt,    and    daring 

lover, 
Sleeking  thy  looks  to  silken  Bueking- 

ham,  — 
Thou  shalt  —  no  matter !     I  have  out- 

lived  love. 
O!    beautiful  —  all    golden  —  gentle 

Youth ! 
Making  thy  palace  in  the  careless  front 
And  hopeful  eye  of  man  —  ere  yet  the 

souI 
Hath    lost    the    memories    which    (so 

Plato  dream'd) 
Breath'd  glory  from  the  earlier  star  it 

dwelt  in  — 
O!    for  qne  gale  from  thine  exulting 

morning, 
Stirring  amidst  the  roses,  where  of  old 
Love   shook   the   dew-drops   from   bis 

glancing  hair  I 
Could  I  recall  the  pasfc  —  or  had  not  set 
The  prodigal  treasures  of  the  bankrupt 

soul 
In  one  slight  bark  upon  the  shoreless 

sea; 
The  yoked  steer,  after  his  day  of  toil, 
Forgets   the  goad  and  rests  —  to   me 

alike 
Or  day  or  night  —  Ambition  has  no  rest  I 
Shall  I  resign  —  who  can  resign  himself  ? 
For  eustom  is  onrself ;  —  as  drink  and 

food 
ßecome  our  bone  and  flesh  —  the  ali- 

ments 
Nurturing  our  nobler  part,  the  mind  — 

thoughts,  dreams, 
Passions,   and  aims,   in   the  revolving 

cycle 
Of  the  great  alchemy  —  at  length  are 

made 
Our  mind  itself ;  and  yet  the  sweets  of 

leisure  — 
An  honour'd   home  —  far  from   these 

base  intrigfues  — 
An  eyrie  on  the  heayen-kiss'd  heights 

of  wisdom. 

[Taking  wp  the  hook] 
Speak  to  me,   moralist!     I  will  heed 

thy  eounsel. 
Were  it  not  best  — 

[Enter  Francgis,   hasiily  and  in   part 

disguised] 

[flinging  away  the  hook\ 
Philosophy,  thou  liest  I 
Quick  —  the    despatoh!  —  Power  — 
Empire !    Boy  —  the  packet ! 


Francois.     Kill  me,  my  Lord. 
Richelieu.     They  knew  thee  —  they 
suspected  — 
They  gave  it  not  — 

FRANpois.     He    gave    it  —  he  —  the 
Count 
De  Baradas  —  with  his  own  hand  he 
gave  it ! 
Richelieu.    Baradas!      Joy!      out 

with  it ! 
FRANgois.     Listen, 
And  then  dismiss  me  to  the  headsman. 

Richelieu.     Ha ! 
Go  on. 
Fran^gis.     They  led  me  to  a  Cham- 
ber —  There 
Orleans  and  Baradas  —  and  some  half- 

score 
Whom  I  knew  not  —  were  met  — 
Richelieu.    Not  more ! 
Fran^ois.     But  from 
The   adjoining  Chamber  broke  the  din 

of  voiees, 
The  clattering  tread  of  armed  men;  — 

at  times 
A  shriller  cry,  that  yell*d  out,  **Death 
to  Richelieu!'* 
Richelieu.     Speak  not  of  me:  thy 
couniry  is  in  danger ! 
The     adjoining     room.  —  So,    so  —  a 

separate  treason ! 
The     one     thy     ruin,     France !  —  the 

meaner  onme, 
Left  to  their  tools,  my  murder ! 

FRANgois.     Baradas 
Questioned  me  close  —  demurr'd  —  im- 

til,  at  last, 
O'erruled  by  Orleans,  —  gave  the  packet 

—  told  me 
That  lif  e  and  death  were  in  the  scroll  — 
this  gold  — 
Richelieu.     Gold  is  no  proof  — 
FRANgois.    And    Orleans    promised 
thousands, 
When  Bouillon's  trumpets  in  the  streets 

of  Paris 
Rang  out  shrill  answer ;  hastening  from 

the  house, 
My   footstep   in   the   stirrup,    Marion 

stole 
Across  the  threshhold,  whispering  "Lose 

no  moment 
Ere    Richelieu    have    the    packet:  teQ 

him  too  — 
Murder  is  in  the  winds  of  Nightt  and 

Orleans 
Swears,  ere  the  dawn  the  Cardinal  shall 

be  clay." 
She  Said,  and  trembling  fl^  within; 

when,  lo  I 
Ahandof  irongripedme;  thxo'tfwdail: 
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Gleam'd  the  dim  shadow  of  an  armed 

man: 
Ere    I    could    draw  —  the    prize    was 

wrested  from  me, 
And  a  hoarse  voice  gasp'd  —  **Spy,  I 

spare  thee,  for 
This  Steel  is  virgin  to  thy  Lord!"  — 

with  that 
He  vanish'd.  —  Scared  and  trembling 

for  thy  safety, 
I  mounted,  fled,  and,  kneeling  at  thy  f  eet, 
Implore  thee  to  acqnit  my  faith  —  but 

not, 
like  him,  to  spare  my  life. 

Richelieu.     Who  spake  of  life  f 
I  bade  thee  grasp  that  treasure  as  thine 

honour  — 
A  jewel  worth  whole  hecatombs  of  lives  I 
B^one  —  redeem  thine  honour  —  back 

to  Marion  — 
Or    Baradas    or    Orleans  —  traek    the 

robber  — 
Regain   the  packet  —  or  '  erawl  on  to 

Age  — 
Age  and  grey  hairs  like  mine  —  and 

know,  thou  hast  lost 
That  which  had  made  thee  great  and 

saved  th^  country. 
See  me  not  tili  thou'st  bought  the  right 

to  seek  me. 
Away !  —  Nay,  cheer  thee  —  thou  hast 

not  fail'd  yet  — 
There's  no  such  word  as  *'fail  /*' 

Francois.     Bless  you,  my  Lord, 
For  that  one  smile !     I'll  wear  it  on  my 

heart 
To  light  me  back  to  triumph.         [Exit] 

Richelieu.     The  poor  youth ! 
An  eider  had  ask'd  life!    I  love  the 

young! 
For  as  great  men  live  not  in  their  own 

time 
But  the  next  race,  —  so  in  the  young, 

my  soul 
Makes  many  Richelieus.     He  will  win 

it  yet. 
Fran^ois!    He's    gone.    My    murderl 

Marion's  waming ! 
This  bravo's  threat!     O  for  the  mor- 

row's  dawn !  — 
I'll  set  my  spies  to  work  —  1*11  make  all 

Space 
(As  does  the  sun)  an  Universal  Eye  — 
Huguet  shall  track  —  Joseph  conf ess  — 

hal  ha! 
Strange,  while  I  laugh'd  I  shudder'd, 

and  ev*n  now 
Thro'  the  chiU  aar  the  beating  of  my 

heart 
Sounds  like  a  death-watoh  by  a  siok 

man's  pillow ; 


If   Huguet   could   deceive   me  —  hoofs 

without  — 
The   gates   unclose  —  steps   near   and 

nearer  I 

[Enter  Julie] 
Julie.     Cardinal  I 
My  father !  [Falls  at  his  feet] 

Richelieu.    Julie  at   this   hour !  — 

and  tears ! 
What  aus  thee  ? 

Julie.     I  am  safe ;  I  am  with  thee !  — 
Richelieu.     Safe!  why    in    all    the 

storms  of  this  wild  world 
What  wind  would  mar  the  violet? 

Julie.     That  man  — 
Why  did  I  love  him  ?  —  clinging  to  a 

breast 
That  knows  no  shelter? 

Listen  —  late  at  noon  — 
The  marriage-day  —  ev'n  then  no  more 

a  lover  — 
He  lef t  me  coldly,  —  well,  —  I  sought 

my  Chamber 
To  weep  and  wonder  —  but  to  hope 

and  dream. 
Sudden  a  mandate  from  the  Eang  —  to 

attend 
Forthwith  his  pleasure  at  the  Louvre. 

Richelieu.     Ha !  — 
You  did  obey  the  summons;  and  the 

King 
Reproach'd  your  hasty  nuptials.  — 

Julie.     Ware  that  all ! 
He  frown'd  and  chid ;  —  proclaim*d  the 

bond  unlawf ul : 
Bade  me  not  quit  my  Chamber  in  the 

palace, 
And     there     at     night  —  alone  —  this 

night  —  all  still  — 
He  sought  my  presence  —  dared  —  thou 

read'st  the  heart, 
Read  mine !  —  I  oannot  speak  it ! 
'     Richelieu.     He  a  king,  — 
You  —  woman ;  well,  you  yielded ! 

Julie.     Cardinal  — 
Dare  you  say  '* yielded*'?  —  Humbled 

and  abasn*d, 
He    from    the    Chamber    crept  —  this 

mighty  Louis ; 
Crept  Uke  a  baffled  felon!  —  yielded  I 

Ah! 
More  royalty  in  woman's  honest  heart 
Than  dwells  within  the  crownöd  majesty 
And  sceptred  anger  of  a  hundred  kings ! 
Yielded  1  —  Heavens !  —  yielded ! 
Richelieu.     To  my  breast,  —  close 

—  close ! 
The  World  would  never  need  a  Richelieu, 

if 
Men  —  bearded,    mailed    men  —  the 

Lords  of  Earth  — 
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Resisted    flattery,    falsehood,    avarice, 

pride, 
As  tnis  poor  ohild  with  the  dove's  in- 

nocent  seom 
Her     sex's      tempters,      Vanity     and 

Power !  — 
He  lef  t  you  —  well ! 

Julie.     Then  oame  a  sharper  trial ! 
At  the  King's  suit  the  Count  de  Baradas 
Sought    me    to    soothe,    to    fawn,    to 

flatter,  while 
On  his  smooth  lip  Insult  appearM  more 

hatefiü 
For  the  f alse  mask  of  pity :  letting  fall 
Dark  hints  of  treachery,  with  a  world 

of  sighs 
That  heaven  had  granted  to  so  base  a 

Lord 
The    heart    whose    eoldest    friendship 

were  to  him 
What  Mexico  to  misers !    Stung  at  last 
By  my  disdain,  the  dim  and  glimmer- 

ing  sense 
Of  his  cloak*d  words  broke  into  bolder 

light, 
And   Then  —  ah,    then,    my   haughty 

spirit  fail*d  me  I 
Then  I  was  weak  —  wept  —  ohi  such 

bitter  tears ! 
For  (turn  thy  face  aside,  and  let  me 

whisper 
The  horror  to  thine  ear)   then  did  I 

leam 
That     he  —  that     Adrien  —  that     my 

husband  —  knew 
The  King's  polluting  suit,  and  deemed 

it  honour  ! 
Then   all   the   terrible   and   loathsome 

truth 
Glared  on  me ;  —  coldness  —  wayward- 

ness  —  reserve  — 
Mystery    of    looks  —  words  —  all    un- 

ravell'd,  —  and 
I  saw  the  impostor,  where  I  had  loved 

theGodf— 
Richelieu.     I   think  thou  wrong'st 

thy  husband  —  but  proceed. 
Julie.     Did    you     say     "wrong'd" 

him  ?  —  Cardinal,  my  f ather, 
Did   you   say   "wrong'd"?    Prove  it, 

and  lif e  shall  grow 
One  jwrayer  for  thy  reward  and  his  for- 

giveness. 
Richelieu.    Let  me  know  all. 
Julie.     To  the  despair  he  caused 
The  courtier  left   me;  but   amid   the 

chaos 
Darted  one  guiding  ray  —  to  'soape  — 

tofly  — 
Reach  Adrien,  leam  the  worst  —  'twas 

then  near  midnight : 


Tremblii^  I  left  my  Chamber  —  sought 

the  Queen  — 
Fell  at  her  feet  —  reveal'd  the  unholy 

peril  — 
Implored  her  to  aid   to  flee   our  Joint 

disgrace. 
Moved,  she  embraced  and  soothed  me; 

nay,  preserved ; 
Her  Word  sufficed  to  unlock  the  palace- 

gates : 
I  hasten'd  home  —  but  home  was  deso- 
late, — 
No  Adrien  therel     Fearing  the  worst, 

Ifled 
To  thee,  directed  hither.    As  my  wheels 
Paused   at   thy   gates  —  the   clang   of 

arms  behind  — 
The  ring  of  hoof  s  — 

Richelieu.     *Twas  but  my  guards, 

fair  trembler. 
(So  Huguet  keeps  his  word,  my  omens 

wrong'd  him.) 
Julie.     Oh,  in  one  hour  what  years 

of  anguish  crowd  I 
Richelieu.    Nay,  there's  no  danger 

now.     Thou  need*st  rest. 
Come     thou    shalt    lodge    beside    me. 

Tush !  be  cheer'd, 
My   rosiest   Amazon  —  thou   wrong'st 

thv  Theseus. 
All  will  be  well  —  yes,  yet  all  well. 

[Ezeunt  through  a  side  door] 


ScENE    Second.  —  The    moordight    oh- 
scured  at  the  casement. 

[Enter  Huguet.    De  Mauprat,  in  comr 
plete  armouTj  his  vizor  down\ 

Huguet.    Not  here  I 

De  Mauprat.     Oh,  I  will  find  him, 

fear  not.     Hence,  and  ^uard 
The  galleries  where  the  memals  sleep  — 

plant  sentries 
At  every  outlet.     Chance  should  throw 

no  shadow 
Between  the  vengeance  and  the  victim  I 

Go! 
Ere  yon  brief  vapour  that  obscures  the 

moon, 
As  doth  our  deed  paJe  conscience,  pass 

awav, 
The  mignty  shall  be  ashes. 
Huguet.     Will  you  not 
A  seoond  arm  ? 

De  Mauprat.    To  slay   one  weak 

old  man? 
Awayl    No  lesser  wrongs  thaa  mine 

can  make 
This  murder  lawf ul.  —  Henoe  I 
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HuQUBT.     A  Short  farewell  I       [Exil] 

[Re-erUer  Richelieu,  not  perceiving  De 

Maupbat] 

Richelieu.     How  heavy  is  the  air! 

the  vestal  lamp 
Of  the  sad  moon,  weary  with  vigil,  dies 
In  the  still  temple  of  the  solemn  heaven ! 
The  very  darkness  lends  itself  to  fear  — 
To  treason  — 
De  Mauprat.    And  to  death ! 
Richelieu.     My  omens  lied  not  I 
What  art  thou,  wretch? 
De  Mauprat.     Thy  doomsman  I 
Richelieu.     Ho,  my  guards  I 
Hugruet !     Montbrassil !     Vermont ! 

De  Mauprat.    Ay,  thy  spirits 
Forsake   thee,   wizard;  thy   bold   men 

of  mail 
Are  my  confederates,     Stir  not !  but  one 

Step, 
And  know  the  next  —  thy  grave ! 
Richelieu.     Thou  liest,  knave  I 
I  am  old,  infirm  —  most  feeble  —  but 

thou  liest ! 
Armand  de  Richelieu  dies  not  by  the 

hand 
Of  man  —  the  stars  have  said  it  —  and 

the  voiee 
Of  my  own  prophet  and  oracular  soul 
Con&rms  the  shining  Sibyls !     Call  them 

all  — 
Thy  brother  butchersi    Barth  has  no 

such  fiend  — 
No !  as  one  parricide  of  his  father-land, 
Who  dares  in  Richelieu  murder  France ! 

De  Mauprat.     Thy  stars 
Deceive    thee,    Cardinal;  thy    soul    of 

wiles 
Mav  against  kings  and  armaments  avail, 
And   mock   the  embattled   world;  but 

powerless  now 
Against  the  sword  of  one  resolved  man, 
üpon  whose  forehead  thou  hast  written 

shame! 
Richelieu.     I  breathe;  —  he  is  not 

a  hireling.     Have  I  wronged  thee? 
Beware  surmise  —  suspicion  —  lies! 

I  am 
Too  great  for  men  to  speak  the  ttnith 

of  me! 
De    Mauprat.     Thy    acts    are    thy 

accusers,  Cardinal. 
In  his  hot  youth,  a  soldier,  urged  to 

crime 
Against  the  State,  placed  in  your  hands 

his  lif  e ;  — 
You  did  not  strike  the  blow,  —  but, 

o*er  his  head, 
Upon    the   gossamer   thread   of   your 

eapriee, 


Hovered    the    axe.  —  His    the    brave 

spirit's  hell, 
The    twilight    terror    of    suspenso ;  — 

your  death 
Had  set  him  free.  —  He  purposed  not, 

nor  prayed  it. 
One    day    you    summoned  —  mooked 

him  with  smooth  pardon  — 
Showered  wealth  upon  him  —  bade  an 

Angers  face 
Turn  earth  to  paradise  — 
Richelieu.     Well ! 
De  Mauprat.     Was  this  mercy? 
A  Cfldsar's  generous  vengeance?  —  Car- 
dinal, no ! 
Judas,  not  Caasar,  was  the  model !     You 
Saved  him  from  death  for  shame;  re- 

served  to  ^ow 
The  scom  of  hving  men  —  to  his  dead 

sires 
Leprous  reproach  —  scoff  of  the  age  to 

come  — 
A  kind  convenience  —  a  Sir  Pandarus 
To    his    own    bride,    and    the    august 

adulterer ! 
Then  did  the  first  great  law  of  human 

hearts, 
Which  with  the  patriot's,  not  the  rebel's 

name 
Crowned    the   first   Brutus,   when   the 

Tarauin  feil, 
Make   Misery   royal  —  raise   this   des- 
perate wretch 
Into  thy  destiny!     Expect  no  mercy! 
Behold  De  Mauprat !        [Lifts  his  visor] 
Richelieu.     To  thy  knees,  and  crawl 
For  pardon;  or,  I  teil  thee,  thou  shalt 

uve 
For  such  remorse,  that,  did  I  hate  thee,  I 
Would  bid  thee  strike,  that  I  might  be 

avenged ! 
It  was  to  save  my  Julie  from  the  King, 
That    in    thy    valour    I    forgave    thy 

crime ;  — 
It    was,    when    thou  —  the    rash    and 

ready  tool  — 
Yea   of    that    shame    thou    loath'st  — 

did' st  leave  thy  hearth 
To  the  polluter  —  in  these  arms  thy  bride 
Found    the    protecting    shelter    thine 

withheld.  [Goes  to  the  aide  door] 

Julie  de  Mauprat  —  Julie ! 

[Enter  Julie] 

Lo,  my  witness ! 

De  Mauprat.     What  marvel's  this? 
I  dream.     My  Julie  —  thou  ! 
This,  thy  belovöd  hand? 

Julie.     Henoeforth  all  bond 
Between  us  twain  is  broken.     Were  it 
not 
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For  this  old  man,  I  might,  in  tnith, 

have  lost 
The  right  —  now  mine  —  to  scorn  thee ! 
Richelieu.     So,  you  hear  her ! 
De    Mauprat.     Thou     with     some 

slander  hast  her  sense  inf ected ! 
Julie.     No,  Sir;  he  did  exeuse  thee 

in  despite 
Of  all  that  wears  the  face  of  tnith.     Thy 

friend  — 
Thy  confidant  —  familiär  —  Baradas  — 
Himself  revealed  thy  baseness. 
De  Mauprat.     Baseness ! 
Richelieu.     Ay ; 
That  thou  didst  court  dishonour. 

De  Mauprat.     Baradas ! 
Where    is    thy    thnnder,    Heaven?  — 

Duped !  —  snared !  —  undone ! 
Thou  —  thou  eould'st  not  believe  him ! 

Thou  dost  love  me ! 
Love  eannot  feed  on  falsehood ! 

Julie  [aside],     Love  him !    Ah ! 
Be  still,  my  heart  I     Love  you  I  did :  — • 

how  fondly, 
Woman  —  if  women  were  my  Hsteners 

now  — 
Alone  eould  teil !  —  For  ever  fled  my 

dream. 
Farewell  —  all*s  over ! 

Richelieu.     Nay,  mjr  daughter,  these 
Are  but  the  blinding  mists  of  day-break 

love 
Sprung  from  its  very  light,  and  heralding 
A  noon  of  happy  summer.  —  Take  her 

hand 
And  speak  the  truth,  with  which  your 

heart  runs  over  — 
That    this    Count    Judas  —  this    In- 

oamate  Falsehood  — 
Never  lied  more,  than  when  he  told 

thy  Julie 
That  Adrien  loved  her  not  —  exeept, 

indeed, 
When  he  told  Adrien,  Julie  could  betray 

him. 
Julie  [emhracing  De  Mauprat].  You 

love   me,    then !   you  love  me !  — 

and  they  wrong*d  you ! 
De    Mauprat.    Ah,    could* st    thou 

doubt  it? 
Richelieu.    Why,  the  very  mole 
Less  bUnd  than  thou!    Baradas  loves 

thy  wif e ;  — 
Had  hoped  her  hand  —  aspired  to  be 

that  cloak 
To  the  King's  will,  which  to  thy  blunt- 

ness  seems 
The  Centaur's  poisonous  robe  —  hopes 

even  now 
To  make  thy  oorpse  bis  footstool  to 

thybedl 


Where  was  thy  wit,  man?     Ho,  these 

scheflies  are  glass ! 
The  veiy  sun  shines  through  them. 

De  Mauprat.     O,  my  Lord, 
Can  you  forgive  me? 

Richelieu.     Ay,  and  save  you ! 
De  Mauprat      Save !  — 
Terrible  word  !  —  O,  save  thy  seif ;  these 

halls 
Swarm  with  thy  foes;  already  for  thy 

blood 
Pants  thirsty  murder ! 
Julie.     Murder ! 
Richelieu.     Hush !  put  by 
The  woman.     Hush  I  a  shriek  —  a  cry  — 

—  a  breath 
Too  loud,  would  startle  from  its  horrent 

pause 
The  swooping  Death !     Go  to  the  door, 

and  hsten ! 
Now  for  escape ! 

De       Mauprat.      None,    —    none! 
Their  blades  shall  pass 
This  heart  to  thine. 

Richelieu    [drüy].     An    honourablo 
outwork, 
But  much  too  near  the  citadel.     I  think 
That  I  can  trust  you  now  [slowly,  and 

gazing  on  him]  —  yes ; 
I  can  trust  you. 

How  many  of  my  troop  league  with 
you? 
De  Mauprat.     All!  — 
We  are  your  troop ! 

Richelieu.     And  Huguet?  — 
De  Mauprat.     Is  our  captain. 
Richelieu.     A    retributive    Power! 
This  comes  of  spies 
All?  then  the  lion's  skin  too  short  to- 

night,  — 
Now  for  the  fox's  I  — 
Julie.    A    hoarse    gathering    mur- 
mur!  — 
Hurrying  and  heavy  footsteps !  — 
Richelieu.     Ha,  the  posterns? 
De  Mauprat.    No  egress  where  no 

sentry  I 
Richelieu.     Follow  me  — 
I   have   it !  to    my   Chamber  —  qtdck ! 
Come,  Julie ! 
Hush !     Mauprat,  come ! 

[Murmur   at   a   distance   *^  Death 
to  the  Cardinal!  "] 

Bloodhounds,  I  laugh  at  yel  ha!  ha! 
we  will 
Baffle  them  yet !    Ha  I  ha ! 

[Exeunt  Julie,  Maupbat,  Richs- 

LIEU] 

HuQUBT  [wühbut].    This  way  —  tliis 
wayl 
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ScENE    Third.  —  Enter    Huguet,    and 

the   CONSPIRATORS. 

Huguet.     De    Mauprat's    band    is 
never  slow  in  battle ;  — 
Strange,  if  it  falter  now !     Ha !    gone ! 

First  Conspirator.     Perehance 
The  fox  had  crept  to  resti  and  to  bis 

lair 
Death,  the  dark  hunter,  traeks  him. 

[Enter  Mauprat,  throwing  open  the 
doors  of  the  recess^  in  which  a  bed, 
whereon  Richelieu  lies  extended] 

De  Mauprat.     Live  the  King ! 
Richelieu  is  dead ! 
Huguet  [advancing  towards  the  recess ; 
Mauprat  follovnng^    his   hand   on 
his  dagger],     Are  his  eyes  open? 
De  Mauprat.     Ay. 
As  if  in  lif  e ! 
Huguet   [turning   hack],     I   will  not 
look  on  him. 
You  have  been  long. 
De   Mauprat.     I  watched  him   tili 
he  slept. 
Heed  me.     No  trace  of  blood  reveals 

the  deed ;  — 
Strangled   in   sleep.     His   health   hath 

long  been  broken  — 
Found  breathless  in  his  bed.     So  runs 

our  tale, 
Rcmember !     Baok  to  Paris  —  Orleans 

gives 
Ten  thousand  crowns,  and  Baradas  a 

lordship, 
To  him  who  first  gluts  vengeanee  with 

the  nows 
That  Richelieu  is  in  Heaven!     Quick, 

that  all  France 
May  share  your  joy. 
Huguet.     And  you? 
De  Mauprat.     Will  stay  to  crush 
Eager     suspicion  —  to     forbid     sharp 

eyes 
To  dwell  too  closely  on  the  clay ;  pre- 

pare 
The  rites,  and  place  him  on  his  bier  — 

this  my  task. 
I  leave  to  you,  Sirs,  the  more  grateful 

lot 
Of  wealth  and  honours.     Hence ! 
Huguet.     I  shall  be  noble ! 
De  Mauprat.     Away ! 
First  Conspirator.     Five  thousand 

crowns! 
Omnbs.     To  horse !  to  horse ! 

[Exeunt  Conspirators] 


ScENE  FouRTH.  —  Still  night,  —  A  room 
in  the  house  of  Count  de  Baradas, 
lightedj  &c, 

[Orleans  and  De  Beringhen] 

De      Beringhen.      I      understand. 

Mauprat  kept  guard  without : 
Knows  nought  of  the  despatch  —  but 

heads  the  troop 
Whom   the   poor   Cardinal  fancies  his 

protectors. 
Save  US  from  such  protection ! 

Orleans.     Yot  ir  Huguet, 
By  whose  advice  and  proffers  we  re- 

nounced 
Our    earlier    scheme,    should    still    bo 

Richelieu's  minion, 
And  play  us  false  — 

De  Beringhen.     The  fox  must  then 

devour 
The  geese  he  gripes,  I'm  out  of  it,  thank 

Heaven ! 
And   you   must   swear   you   smelt   the 

trick,  but  seem*d 
To  approve  the  deed  to  render  up  the 

doers. 

[Enter  Baradas] 

• 

Baradas.     Julie  is  fled   —  the  King, 
whom  now  I  lef  t 
To  a  most  thomy  pillow,  vows  revenge 
On  her  —  on  Mauprat  —  and  on  Riche- 
lieu !     Well ; 
We  loyal  men  anticipate  his  wish 
lipon  the  last  —  and  as  f or  Mauprat  — 

[Showing  a  writ] 
De  Beringhen.     Hum ! 
They  say  the  devil  invented  printingl 

Faith, 
He  has  some  hand  in  writing  parch- 

ment  —  eh,  Count  ? 
WTiat  mischief  now? 

Baradas.     The  King  at  Julie's  flight 
Enraged  will  brook  no  rival  in  a  sub- 

ject  — 
So  on  this  old  offence  —  the  affair  of 

Faviaux  — 
Ere  Mauprat  can  teil  tales  of  ils,  we 

build 
His  bridge  between  the  dungeon  and 
the  grave. 
Orleans.     Well ;  if  our  Courier  can 
but  reach  the  army, 
The  Cards  are  ours!  and  yet   I   own, 

I  tremble. 
Our  names  are  in  the  scroll  —  discovery, 
death! 
Baradas.     Success,  a  crown ! 
De  Beringhen  [apart  to  Baradas]. 
Our  future  regent  is 
No  hero. 
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Baradas.     [T'o  Beringhen]     Buthis 

rank  makes  others  valiant; 
And  on  his  cowardice  I  mount  to  power. 
Were  Orleans  Regent — what  were  Barar 

das? 
Oh !  by  the  way  —  I  had  forgot,  your 

Highness, 
Friend  Huguet  whisper*d  me,  "Beware 

of  Marion : 
IVe  Seen  her  lurking  near  the  Cardinal's 

palace." 
Upon  that  hint  —  IVe  fonnd  her  lodg- 

ings  elsewhere. 
Orleans.     You  wrong  her,  Count :  — 

Poor  Marion  I  she  adores  me. 
Baradas       [apologeticaUy],      Forgive 

me,  but  — 

[Enter  Page) 

Page.     My    Lord,    a   rüde,    stränge 
soldier, 
Breathless    with    haste,    demands    an 
audience. 
Baradas.     So  ! 
The  Arehers ! 

Page.     In  the  ante-room,  my  Lord, 
As  you  desired. 

Baradas.     'Tis     well,      admit     the 
soldier.  [Exil  Page] 

Huguet !     I  bade  him  seek  me  here ! 

[Enter  Huguet] 

Huguet.     My  Lords, 
The  deed  is  done.     Now  Count,  fulfil 

your  Word, 
And  make  me  noble  I 

Bar  AD  AS.     Richelieu     dead?  —  art 
sure? 
How  died  he  ? 
Huguet.     Strangled  in  his  sleep:  — 
no  blood, 
No  tell-tale  violence. 

Baradas.    Strangled?   monstrous vil- 
lain! 
Reward  f or  murder !     Ho,  there ! 

[Stamping] 

[Enter  Captain  with  five  Archers] 

Huguet.     No,  thou  durst  not ! 
Baradas.     Seize    on    the    rufl&an  — 
bind  him  —  gag  him  I     Off 
To  the  Bastile ! 
Huguet.      Your        word    —    your 

plighted  faith  I 
Baradas.      Insolent      liarl    —   ho, 

away ! 
Huguet.    Nay,  Coimt ;  • 
I  have  that  about  me,  which  — 
Baradas.    Away  with  him ! 

[Exeunt  Huguet  and  Abchbrs] 


Now,  then,  all's  safe ;  Huguet  must  die 

in  prison. 
So  Mauprat ;  —  coax  or  f  orce  the  meaner 

crew 
To    fly    the    country.     Ha,    ha!  thus, 

your  Highness, 
Oreat  men  make  use  of  little  men. 

De  Beringhen.     My  Lords, 
Sinee   our   suspense   is   ended  —  you'll 

excuse  me ; 
'Tis  late,  and,  entre  not48,  I  have  not 

supp'd  yet ! 
I*m  one  of  the  new  Council  now,  re- 

member; 
I  f eel  the  public  stirring  here  already ; 
A  very  craving  monster.     Au  revoir  ! 

[Eocit  De  Beringhen] 
Orleans.    No  fear,  now  Richelieu's 

dead. 
Baradas.     And  could  he  come 
To  life  again,  he  could  not  keep  hfe's 

life  — 
His  power  —  nor  save  De  Mauprat  from 

the  scaffold,  — 
Nor  Julie  from  these  arms  —  nor  Paris 

from 
The     Spaniard  —  nor    your    Highness 

from  the  throne ! 
All  ours !  all  ours !  in  spite  of  my  Lord 

Cardinal ! 

[Enter  Page] 

Page.     A  gentleman,   my   Lord,   of 
better  mien 
Than  he  who  last  — 
Baradas.     Well,  he  may  enter. 

[Exü  Page] 
Orleans.     Who 
Can  this  be? 

Baradas.     One  of  the  conspirators : 
Mauprat  himself,  perhaps. 

[Enter  Francois] 

FRANgois.     My  Lord — 
Baradas.     Ha,  traitor! 
In  Paris  stiU  ? 
Francois.     The     packet  —  the     de- 
spatoh  — 
Some  knave  play'd  spy  without,  and 

reft  it  from  me, 
Ere  I  could  draw  my  sword. 

Baradas.     Play'd  spy  without  ! 
Did  he  wear  armour? 

FRANgois.     Ay,  from  head  to  hed. 
Orleans.     One   of   our   band.     Ohi 

heavens ! 
Baradas.     Could  it  be  Mauprat? 
Kept  guard  at  the  door  —  knew  tMugH 

ofthe  despatch  — 
How  Hb?  —  and  yet,  who  other? 
FRANgois.    Ha,  De  Mauprat  I 
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The  night  was  dark  —  his  visor  dosed. 

Baradas.     'Twas  he ! 
How  could  he  g^uess  ?  —  'sdeath  I  if  he 

should  betray  us. 
His  hate  to  Richelieu  dies  with  Riche- 
lieu —  and 
He  wa8  not  great  enough  for  treason. 

Hencel 
Find   Mauprat  —  beg,   steal,   filoh,   or 

f  orce  it  back, 
Or,  as  I  live,  the  halter  — 

Fran^ois.     By  the  morrow 
I  will  regain  it,  [aside]  and  redeem  my 

honour !  [Exil  FRANgois] 

Orleans.     Oh  I  we  are  lost  — 
Baradas.     Not   sol    But   cause   on 

cause 
For      Mauprat*s      seizure  —  silence  — 

death !     Take  courage. 
Orleans.    Should  it  once  reach  the 

King,  the  Cardinal's  arm 
Could  smite  us  from  the  grave. 
Baradas.     Sir,  think  it  not ! 
I  hold  De  Mauprat  in  my  grasp.     To- 

morrow 
And  France  is  ours!    Thou  dark  and 

fallen  Angel, 
Whose  name  on  earth's  Ambition  — 

thou  that  mak'st 
Thy   throne   on   treasons,    stratagems, 

and  murder  — 
And  with  thy  fierce  and  blood-red  smile 

canst  quench 
The  guiding  stars  of  solemn  empire  — 

hear  us  — 
(For  we  are  thine)  —  and  light  us  to 

the  goal !  [Exeunt] 

END    OF   ACT  in 


ACT  IV 

Third  Dat 

ScENE    First.  —  The    Gardens    of    the 

Louvre, 

[Orleans,   Baradas,    De  Beringhen, 
Courtiers,  &c.] 

Orleans.     How    does    my    brother 

bear  the  Cardinal's  death? 
Baradas.    With  grief,  when  think- 

in^  of  the  toils  of  State ; 
With  joy,  when  thinldng  on  the  eyes 

of  Julie :  — 
At  times  he  sighs,   '*Who  now  shall 

govem  BYance?" 
Anon  exclaims  —  '*  Who  now  shall  baffle 

Louifl?" 


[Enter  Louis  and  other  Courtibrs.    They 

uncover] 
Orleans.    Now  my  Liege,    now,    I 

can  embrace  a  brother. 
Louis.     Dear  Gaston,  yes.     I  do  be- 

lieve  you  love  me ;  — 
Richelieu   denied   it  —  sever*d   us    too 

long. 
A    great    man,    Gastoni    Who    shall 

govern  France? 
Baradas.     Yourself ,  my  Liege.    That 

swart  and  potent  star 
Eclipsed    your   royal   orb.     He   serv'd 

the  country, 
But  did  he  serve^  or  seek  to  sway  the 

King? 
Loms.     YouVe   right  —  he   was   an 

able  politician, 
That's  all.  —  Between  ourselves,  Count, 

I  suspect 
The  largeness  of  his  leaming  —  specially 
In  f alcons  —  a  poor  huntsman,  too  I 

Baradas.     Ha  —  ha ! 
Your  Majesty  remembers  — 

Louis.     Ay,  the  blunder 
Between  the .  greffier  and  the  souillard 

when  — 

[Checks  and  crosses  himself] 
Alas!  poor    sinners    that    we    are!  we 

laugh 
While   this   great   man  —  a   priest,   a 

Cardinal, 
A  faithf ul  servant  —  out  upon  us ! 

Baradas.     Sire, 
If  my  brow  wear  no  cloud,  'tis  that  the 

Cardinal 
No  longer  shades  the  King. 

Louis  [looking  up  at  the  skies].     Oh, 

Baradas ! 
Am  I  not  to  be  pitied  ?  —  what  a  day 
For  — 

Baradas.     Sorrow  ?  —  No,  Sire  I 
Louis.     Bah !  for  hunting,  man. 
And  Richelieu's  dead ;  *twould  be  an 

indecorum 
Till  he  is  buried  [  Yawns]  —  lif e  is  very 

tedious. 
I  made  a  madrigal  on  lif e  last  week : 
You  do  not  sing,  Count?    Pity;  you 

should  leam. 
Poor  RicheUeu  had  no  ear  —  yet  a  great 

man. 
Ah!  what    a    weary    weight    devolves 

upon  me ! 
These  endless   wars  —  these   thankless 

Parliaments  — 
The  snares  in  which  he  tangled  States 

and  Kings, 
Like  the  old  fisher  of  the  fable,  Proteus, 
Netting  great  Neptune's  warfest  tribes, 

andohanging 
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Into  all  shapes  when  Graft  pursued  him- 

seif: 
Oh,  a  great  man ! 
Baradas.     Yout  royal  mother  said 

so, 
And  died  in  exile. 

Louis    [sadly],     True:  I    loved    my 

mother ! 
Baradas.     The  Cardinal  dies.     Yet 

day  revives  the  earth ; 
The  rivers  run   not   back.     In   truth, 

my  Lie^e, 
Did  yonr  high  orb  on  others  shine  as 

him, 
Why,  things  as  dull  in  their  own  selves 

as  I  am 
Would  glow  as  brightly  with  the  bor- 

rowed  beam. 
Louis.    Ahem  I    He  was  too  stem. 
Orleans.     A  very  Nero. 
Baradas.     His  power  was  like  the 

Capitol  of  old  — 
Built  on  a  human  skull. 

Louis.     And,  had  he  lived, 
I  know  another  head,  my  Baradas, 
That  would  have  propp'd  the  pile :  IVe 

Seen  him  eye  thee 
With  a  most  hungry  faney. 

Bar  ad  AS   [anxiously].     Sire,   I  knew 
You  would  Protect  me. 

Louis.     Did  you  so :  of  course ! 
And  yet  he  had  a  way  with  him  —  a 

somethlng 
That  always  —  But  no  matter,   he  is 

dead. 
And,    after   all,   men   called   his   King 

**  The  Just", 
And  so  I  am.     Dear  Count,  this  silliest 

Julie, 
I  know  not  why,  she  takes  my  fancy. 

Many 
As  fair,  and  certainly  more  kind;  but 

yet 
It  is  so.     Coimt,  I  am  no  lustful  Tar- 

quin. 
And  do  abhor  the  bold  and  frontless 

vices 
Which    the    Church    justly    censures : 

yet  'tis  sad 
On  rainy  days  to  drag  out  weary  hours, 
Deaf  to  the  music  of  a  woman's  voice  — 
Blind  to  the  sunshine  of  a  woman's  eyes. 
It  is  no  sin  in  kings  to  seek  amusement ; 
And    that   is   all   I   seek.     I   miss   her 

much. 
She  has  a  silver  laugh  —  a  rare  per- 

fection. 
Baradas.     Richelieu  was  most  dis- 
loyal in  that  marriage. 
Louis  [quertUottaly],     He  knew  that 

Julie  pleased  me  —  a  dear  proof 


He  never  loved  me ! 
Baradas.     Oh,    most    clear !  —  But 
now 
No  bar  between  the  lady  and  your  will ! 
This  writ  makes  all  secure:  a  week  or 

two 
In  the  Bas  tue  will  sober  Mauprat's  love, 
And  leave  him  eager  to  dissolve  a  hymen 
That  brings  him  such  a  home. 
Louis.     See  to  it,  Coimt ; 

[Exil  BaradasI 
1*11  summon  Julie  back.     A  word  with 
you. 

[Takes  aside  First  Courtier  and 
De  Beringhen,  and  passes^ 
conversing  with  them^  Ihrough 
the  gardens] 

[Enter  Francois] 

Fran^ois.     All    search,    as    yet,    in 

vain  for  Mauprat !    Not 
At  home  since  yestemoon  —  a  soldier 

told  me 
He  saw  him  pass  this  way  with  hasty 

strides ; 
Should  he  meet  Baradas  —  they'd  rend 

it  from  him  — 
And  then  —  benignant  Fortune  smiles 

upon  me  — 
I  am  thy  son !  —  if  thou  desert'st  me 

now, 
Come  I>eath  and  snatch  me  from  dis- 

grace.     But,  no, 
There's  a  great  Spirit  ever  in  the  air 
That   from   prolific   and   far-spreading 

wings 
Scatters    the    seeds    of    honour  —  yea, 

the  walls 
And  moats  of  castlod  f orts  —  the  barren 

seas  — 
The  cell  wherein  the  pale-eyed  Student 

holds 
Talk  with  melodious  science  —  all  are 

sown 
With  eyerlasting  honours,  if  our  souls 
Will  toil  for  f ame  as  boors  for  bread  — 

[Enter  Mauprat] 

Mauprat.     Oh,  let  me  — 
Let  me  but  meet  him  foot  to  foot  — 

I'll  dig 
The  Judas  from  his  heart ;  —  albeit  the 

King 
Should  o  er  him  cast  the  purple  I 

FRAxgois.     Mauprat !  hold :  — 
Where  is  the  — 
Mauprat.       Well!    What  would'st 

thou? 
Francois.     The  despatoh ! 
The  packet.  —  Look  on  mb  — I  serre 
tne  Cardinal  — 
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You  know  me.     Did  you  not  keep  guard 

last  night 
By  Marion*s  house? 
Maüprat.     I     did:  —  no     matter 
now!  — 
They  told  me,  he  was  here  !  — 

FRAN501S.     O  joy !  quick  —  quick  — 
The  packet  thou  didst  wrest  from  me  ? 

Mauprat.     The  packet?  — 
What,  art  thou  he  I  deem'd  the  Car- 

dinal's  spy 
(Dupe  that  I  was)  —  and  overhearing 
Marion  — 
FRANgois.     The    same  —  restore   it! 

haste! 
Mauprat.     I  have  it  not : 
Methought  it  but  reveal'd  onr  scheme 

to  Richelieu, 
And,  as  we  mounted,  gave  it  to  — 

[Enter  Baradas] 

Stand  back ! 
Now,  villain !  now  —  I  have  thee ! 
[To  Francois]  —  Hence,  Sir,  Draw  ! 
Francois.     Art  mad  ?  —  the   King's 
at  nand !  leave  him  to  Richelieu ! 
Speak  —  the  despatch  —  to  whom  — 
Mauprat    [dashing    him    aside^    and 
rushing  to  Baradas]. 
Thou  triple  slanderer ! 
rU  set  my  heel  upon  thy  crest ! 

[A  few  passes] 
Francois.     Fly  —  fly ! 
The  King !  — 

[Enter  at  one  side  Louis,  Orleans,  De 
Beringhen,  Courtiers,  etc.  At 
the  other,  the  GuardS  hastily] 

Louis.     Swords  drawn  —  before  our 
very  palace  I 
Have  our  laws  died  with  Richelieu? 

Baradas.     Pardon,  Sire,  — 
My  crime  but  self-defence.     [Aside  to 
King]     It  is  De  Mauprat ! 
Louis.     Dare  he  thus  brave  us? 

[Baradas  goes  to  the  Guard  and 
gives  the  urrit] 
Mauprat.     Sire,    in    the    CardinaFs 

name  — 
Baradas.     Seize  him  —  disarm  —  to 
the  Bastile ! 

[De  Mauprat  seizedj  struggles 
with  the  Guard.  —  Francois 
restlessly  endeavouring  to  pacify 
and  speak  to  him  —  when  the 
gates  open] 

[Enter  Richelieu  and  Joseph,  foUowed 
hy  arqiAchusiers] 

Baradas.     The  Dead 
Retum'd  to  life  I 


Loüis.     What    a    mock    death !  this 
tops 
The  Infinite  of  Insidt. 
Mauprat    [breaking    from   Guardb]. 
Priest  and  Hero ! 
For  you  are  both  —  protect  the  truth !  — 
Richelieu.     What's  this? 

[Taking  the  writ  from  the  Guard] 
De  Beringhen.     Fact  in  Philosophy. 
Foxes  have  got 
Nine  lives  as  weU  as  cats ! 

Baradas.     Be  firm,  my  Liege. 
Loüis.     I  have  assumed  the  sceptre 

—  I  will  wield  it ! 
Joseph.     The    tide   nins    counter  — 
there'U  be  shipwreck  somewhere. 

[Baradas     and     Orleans     keep 
»  close  to  the  King  —  whispering 

and  prompting  him  when  Riche- 
lieu speaks] 
Richelieu.     High     treason.    —  Fa- 
viaux !  still  that  stale  pretence  I 
My  Liege,  bad  men  (ay,  Coimt,  most 

knauish  men !) 
Abuse  your  royal  goodness.     For  this 

soldier, 
France    hath    none    braver,    and    his 

youth*s  hot  foUy, 
Misled  (by  whom  your  Highness  may 

conjeeture !), 
Is  long  since  cancell'd  by  a  loyal  man- 

hood. 
I,  Sire,  have  pardoned  him. 
Louis.     And  we  do  give 
Your    pardon  to   the  winds.     Sir,   do 
your  duty ! 
Richelieu.     What,  Sire  ?  you  do  not 
know  —  Oh,  pardon  me  — 
You   know   not   yet,   that   this   brave, 

honest  heart 
Stood    between   mine   and   murder !  — 

Sire,  for  my  sake  — 
For    your    old    servant's    sake  —  undo 

this  wrong. 
See,  let  me  rend  the  sentence. 

Louis.     At  your  peril ! 
This    is    too    much :  —  Again,    Sir,    do 
your  duty ! 
Richelieu.     Speak  not,   but  go:  — 
I  would  not  see  young  Valour 
So  humbled  as  grey  Service ! 

De  Mauprat.     Fare  you  well ! 
Save  Julie  and  console  her. 

Francois     [aside  to  Mauprat].     The 
despatch ! 
Your  fate,  foes,  life,  hang  on  a  word! 
to  whom? 
De  Mauprat.     To  Huguet. 
Francois.     Hush!  —  keep    Council! 
Eolence  —  hope ! 

[Exeunt  Mauprat  and  Guard] 
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Baradas     [aside  to  Francois].     Has 

he  the  packet? 
Francois.     He  will  not  reveal  — 
[Aside]    Work,    brain !       b^ett,    heart ! 
**  There's  no  8itch  word  asfaü,** 

[Exil  Francois] 

Richelieu    [fiercely],      Room,    "  my 

Lords,    room !  —  the    Minister    of 

France 

Can  need  no  interoession  with  the  King. 

[They  fall  back] 
Louis.    What  means  this  false  re- 

port  of  death,  Lord  Cardinal? 
Richelieu.     Are  you  then  anger'd, 

Sire,  that  I  live  still? 
Louis.    No  ;  but  such  artifice  — 
Richelieu.    Not  mine:  —  look  else- 
where  I  I 

Louis  —  my  Castle  swarm'd  with  the 
assassins. 
Baradas      [advandng],     We      have 
punish'd  them  already. 

Huguet  now 
In  the  Bastile.     Oh !  my  Lord,  we  were 

prompt 
To  avenge  you,  we  were. 
Richelieu.     Wef     Hai     hal     you 
hear, 
My   Liege!     What  page,   man,  in  the 

last  court  grammar 
Made  you  a  plural?     Count,  you  have 

seized  the  hireling :  — 
Sire,  shall  I  name  the  matter? 

Loüis.     Tush !  my  Lord, 
The  cid  contrivance:  —  ever  does  your 

wit 
Invent  assassins,  —  that  ambition  may 
Slay  rivals  — 

Richelieu.     Rivals,  Sire !  in  what  ? 
Service     to     France  ?     /     have     none ! 

Lives  the  man 
Whom  Europe,  paled  before  your  glory, 

deems 
Rival  to  Armand  Richelieu? 

Louis.     What  so  haughty ! 
Remembor,  he  who  made,  can  unmake. 

Richelieu.     Never! 
Never!     Your   anger   can   recall   your 

trust, 
Aimul  my  office,  spoil  me  of  my  lands, 
Rifle    my    cofifers,  —  but   my   name  — 

my  deeds, 
Are  royal  in  a  land  beyond  your  sceptre ! 
Pass  sentence  on  me,  if  you  will;  from 

kings, 
Lo,   I  appeal  to  Time!     **Be  just,  my 

Liege  — 
**I    found    your    kingdom    rent    with 

heresies 
"And  bristling  with  rebellion;  lawless 
nobles 


**And  breadless  serfs;  England  foment- 

ing  discord ; 
"Austna  —  her  clutch  on  your  domin- 

ion;  Spain 
"Forging   the  prodigal  gold  of  either 

"To   armed    thimderbolts.     The   Arts 

lay  dead, 
"Trade   rotted    in   your    marts,    your 

Annies  mutinous, 
"Your  Treasury  bankrupt.     Would  you 

now  revoke 
"Your  trust,  so  be  it!  and  I  leave  you, 

sole 
"Supremest  Monarch  of  the  mightiest 

realm 
"  From  Ganges  to  the  Icebergs :  —  Look 

without, 
"No  foe  not  humbledl    Look  within; 

the  Arts 
"Quit    for    vour    schools  —  their    old 

Hesperides 
"The  golden  Italy!  while  through  the 

vems 
"Of  your  vast  empire  flows  in  strength- 

ening  tides 
"Trade,  the  calm  health  of  nations ! 

Sire,  I  know 
"Your   smoother  courtiers   please  you 

best  —  nor  measure 
"Myself  with  them  —  yet  sometimes  I 

would  doubt 
"If  Statesmen  rock*d  and  dandled  into 

power 
"Could  leave  such  legacies  to  kings!" 

[Louis  appears  irresolute] 
Baradas  [pa^sing  him^  whispers],    But 

Julie, 
Shall  I  not  summon  her  to  Court  ? 
Louis  [motions  to  Baradas  and  turns 

haughtily  to  the  Cardinal].  Enough ! 
Your  Eminence  must  excuse  a  longer 

audience. 
To  your  own  palace :  —  For  our  Con- 
ference, this 
Nor  place  —  nor  season. 

RiCHEUEu.    Oood  my  Liege,  for  Jus- 
tice 
All    place   a    t^mple,    and    all    season, 

Summer ! 
Do  you   deny  me  justice  ?     Saints  of 

Heaven ! 
He  tums  from  me!     Do  you  deny  me 

justice  f 
For  fifteen  years,  while  in  these  hands 

dwelt  Empire, 
The  humblest  craftsman  —  the  obsour- 

est  vassal  — 
The  very  leper  shrinking  from  the  sun, 
Tho*  loathed  by  Charity,  might  ask  for 

justice  I  — 
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Not  with  the  fawning  tone  and  crawl- 

ing  mien 
Of  some  I  see  around  you  —  Counts 

and  Princes  — 
Eneeling   for  favours;  but,   erect  and 

loud, 
As  men  who  ask  nian*s  rights !  my  Liege, 

my  Louis, 
Do  you  refuse  me  justice  —  audience 

even  — 
In    the   pale   presence   of   the   baffled 

Murder  ? 
Louis.     Lord  Cardinal  —  one  by  one 

you  have  sever'd  from  me 
The  bonds  of  human  love.    All  near 

and  dear 
Mark*d  out  for  vengeance  —  exile  or 

the  scaffold. 
You  find  me  now  amidst  my  trustiest 

friends, 
My  closest  kindred ;  —  you  would  tear 

them  from  me ; 
They   murder   you  forsooth,   since   me 

they  love. 
Bno*    of    plots   and    treasons   for  one 

reign! 
Home !    Home !    And  sleep  away  these 

phantoms ! 
Richelieu.     Sire  I 
I  —  patience,  Heaven !    sweet  Heaven ! 

—  Sire,  from  the  foot 
Of  that  Qreat  Throne,  these  hands  have 

raised  alof  t 
On  an  Olympus,  looking  down  on  mor- 

tals 
And  worshipp*d  by  their  awe  —  before 

the  foot 
Of  that  high  throne  —  spum  you  the 

grey-hair*d  man, 
Who  gave  you  empire  —  and  now  sues 

for  saf ety  ? 
Louis.     No  :  —  when    we    see    your 

Eminence  in  truth 
At  the  foot  of  the  throne  —  we'll  listen 

to  you.  [Exil  Louis] 

Orleans.     Saved  I 
Baradas.     For  this  deep  thanks  to 

Julie  and  to  Mauprat. 
Richelieu.     My  Lord  de  Baradas, 

I  pray  your  pardon  — 
You    are    to    be    my  successorl    your 

hand,  Sir! 
Baradas     [aside].    What    can     this 

mean? 
Richelieu.     It    trembles,    see!       it 

trembles ! 
The  hand  that  holds  the  destinies  of 

nations 
Ought    to   shake   lessl  i>oor   Baradas! 

poor  Franoe ! 
Babadas.    Insolent  —  [Ezeuni] 


Scenb  Second. 

Richelieu.    Joseph  —  Did  you  hear 

the  King? 
Joseph.     I     did,  —  there's     danger  l 

Had  you  been  less  haughty  — 
Richelieu.     And  suffer^i  slaves  to 
chuckle  —  **8ee  the  Cardinal  — 
How  meek  his  Eminence  is  tonday."    I 

teil  thee 
This  is  a  strife  in  which  the  loftiest  look 
Is  the  most  subtle  armour  — 
Joseph.     But  — 
Richelieu.     No  time 
For  ifs  and  buts.     I  will  accuse  these 

traitors ! 
Franoois  shall  witness  that  De  Baradas 
Gave   him   the  secret   missive  for  De 

Bouillon, 
And  told  him  life  and  death  were  in  the 

scroll. 
Iwill  — IwiU  — 
Joseph.     Tush!     Francois    is    your 
creature ; 
So  they  will  say  and  laugh  at  you !  — 

your  witness 
Must  he  (hat  same  Despatch. 
Richelieu.     Away  to  Marion ! 
Joseph.     I    have    been    there  —  she 
is   seized   —   removed  —  impris- 
oned  — 
By  the  Coimt's  Orders. 

Richelieu.     Goddess       of       bright 
dreams, 
My    Countiy  —  shalt    thou    lose    me 

now,  when  most 
Thou    need'st    thy    worshipper?     My 

native  land ! 
Let  me  but  ward  this  dagger  from  thy 

heart. 
And  die  —  but  on  thy  bosom. 

[Enter  Julie] 

Julie.     Heaven !     I  thank  thee ! 
It  cannot  be,  or  this  all-powerful  man 
Would  not  stand  idly  thus. 

Richelieu.     What  dost  thou  here? 
Home! 

Julie.     Home !     is  Adrien  there  f  — 

you*re  dumb  —  vet  strive 
For  words;  I   see  them   trembling  on 

your  lip, 
But  choked  by  pity.     It  was  truth  — 

all  truth ! 
Seized  —  the    Bastile  —  and    in    your 

presence  too ! 
Carmnal,  where  is  Adrien?     Think  — 

he  saved 
Your  life:  —  your  name  is  infamy,  if 

wrong 
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Should  come  to  his ! 

Richelieu.     Be  sooth'd,  child. 
Julie.     Chfld  no  more ; 
I  love,  and  I  am  woman!     Hope  and 

siififer  — 
Love,  suffering,  hope,  —  what  eise  does 

make  the  strength 
And    majesty    of    woman?    Where    is 

Adrien? 
Richelieu.     [To  Joseph]    Yout  youth 

was  never  young — you  never  loved ; 
Speak  to  her  — 
Joseph.     Nay,       take      heed  —  the 

King's  command, 
'Tis  true  —  I  mean  —  the  — 
Julie.     [To    Richelieu]     Let   thine 

eyes  meet  mine ; 
Answer  me  but  one  word  —  I  am  a 

wife  — 
I  ask  thee  for  my  home  —  my  Fate  — 

my  All  !  • 
Where  is  my  hushand  ? 

Richelieu.     You     are      Richelieu's 

ward, 
A  soldier's  bride:  they  who  insist  on 

truth 
Must   out-face  fear;  you   ask  me  for 

your  husband ! 
There  —  where    the   olouds   of   heaven 

look  darkost,  o*er 
The  domes  of  the  Bastile ! 

Julie.     I  thank  you,  father, 
You   see   I   do   not   shudder.     Heaven 

forgive  you 
The  sin  of  this  desertion ! 

Richelieu  [detaining  her],     Whither 

would'st  thou? 
Julie.     Stay  me  not.     Fie ;  I  should 

be  there  already. 
I  am   thy  ward,   and  haply  he  may 

think 
Thou'st  taught  me  also  to  forsake  the 

wretched ! 
Richelieu.     Fve  fill'd  those  cells  — 

with  many  —  traitors  all. 
Had  they  wives  too?     Thy  memories, 

Power,  are  solemn ! 
Poor  sufferer!  think' st  thou  that  yon 

gates  of  woe 
Unbar    to    love?    AlasI    if  love  once 

enter, 
'Tis  for  the  last  farewell ;  between  those 

walls 
And    the    mute    grave  —  the    blessed 

household  sounds 
Only  heard  once  —  while  hungering  at 

the  door, 
The  headsman  whets  the  axe. 
Julie.     O,  mercy,  merey ! 
Save  him,   restore  him,  father  I    Art 

thou  not 


The    Cardinal-King?  — the     Lord     of 

lif e  and  death  — 
Beneath  whose  light  as  deeps  beneath 

the  moon, 
The  solemn  tides  of  Empire  ebb  and 

flow?  — 
Art  thou  not  Richelieu  ? 

Richelieu.     Yesterday  I  was !  — 
To-day  a  very  weak  old   man!    To* 

morrow, 
I  know  not  what ! 
Julie.     Do  you  conceive  his  mean- 
ing? 
Alas!     I  cannot.    But,  methinks,  my 

senses 
Are  duller  than  they  were ! 

Joseph.     The  King  is  chafed 
Against  his  servant.     Lady,  while  we 

speak, 
The  laokey  of  the  ante-room  is  not 
More  powerless  than  the  Minister  of 
France. 
"Richelieu.     And    yet    the    air    is 
still ;  Heaven  wears  no  cloud ; 
**From  Nature's  silent  orbit  starts  no 
portent 
To    warn    the    unconscious    world; 

albeit,  this  night 
May  with  a  morrow  teem  which,  in 

my  fall, 
Would  carry  earthquake  to  remotest 

lands. 
And    change    the    Christian    globe. 

What  would'st  thou,  woman  ? 
Thy  fate  and  his,  with  mine,  for  good 

or  ill, 
Are  woven  threads.     In  my  vast  sum 
of  life, 
"Millions  such  units  merge.' 

[Enter  First  Courtier] 

First  Courtier.     Madame  de  Mau- 

pratl 
Pardon,  your  Eminence  —  even  now  I 

seek 
This    lady's    home  —  oommanded    by 

the  King 
To  pray  her  presence. 
Julie  [clinging  to  Richelieu].    Think 

of  my  dead  father !  — 
Think,  how,  an  Infant,  clinging  to  your 

knees. 
And  looking  to  your  eyes,  the  wrinkled 

care 
Fled  from  your  brow  before  the  smile 

of  childhood, 
Fresh  from  the  dews  of  heaven  I  Think 

of  this. 
And  take  me  to  your  breast. 
Richelieu.    To     those     who    seill 

you!  — 
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And  say,  you  found  the  virtue  they 

would  slay 
Here  —  couchd  upon  this  heart,  as  at 

an  altar, 
And  sheltered  by  the  wings  of  sacred 

Rome! 
Be  gone ! 

First   Courtier.    My  Lord,    I   am 

your  friend  and  servant  — 
Misjudge  me  not;  but  never  yet  was 

Louis 
So  roused  against  you :  —  shall  I  take 

this  answer  ?  — 
It  were  to  be  your  foe. 

Richelieu.     All  time  my  foe 
If  I  a  Priest  eould  cast  this  holy  Sorrow 
Forth  from  her  last  Asylum ! 

First  Couhtier.     He  is  lost  I     [Exil] 
Richelieu.     God   help   thee,   ehild! 

—  she  hears  not !     Look  upon  her ! 
The  storm  that  rends  the  oak,  uproots 

the  flower. 
Her  father  loved  me  so !  and  in  that  ago 
When  friends  are  brothers!     She  has 

been  to  me 
Soother,    nurse,    plaything,    daughter. 

Are  these  tears? 
Oh !  shame,  shame !  —  dotage ! 

Joseph.     Tears  are  not  for  eyes 
That  rather  need  the  hghtning,  which 

can  pierce 
Through  barred  gates  and  triple  walls, 

to  smite 
Crime,  where  it  cowers  in  secret !     The 

Despatch ! 
Set  every  spy  to  work;  the  morrow*s 

sun 
Must  see  that  written  treason  in  your 

hands, 
Or  rise  upon  your  min. 

Richelieu.     Ay  —  and  close 
Upon  my  corpse!     I  am  not  made  to 

live  — 
Friends,   glory,    France,   all  reft  from 

me ;  —  my  star 
Like  some  vain  holiday  mimicry  of  fire, 
Piercing  imperial  heaven,   and  falling 

down 
Rayless  and  blacken'd  to  the  dust  — 

a  thir-^ 
For  all  men's  feet  to  trample!    Yea! 

to-morrow 
Triumph  or  death !     Look  up,  child !  — 

Lead  us,  Joseph. 

[As  they  are  going  oiU] 

[ErUer  Baradas  and  De  Berinohen] 

Baradas.     My  Lord,  the  King  can- 
not  believe  your  Eminence 
So  far  f orgets  your  duty,  and  bis  great- 
ness, 


As  to  resist  his  mandate  I     Pray  you, 

Madam, 
Obey  tho  King  —  no  cause  for  fear ! 
Julie.     My  father ! 
Richelieu.     She' shall  not  stir! 
Baradas.     You  are  not  of  her   kin- 
dred — 
An  orphan  — 

Richelieu.     And  her  country  is  her 

mother ! 
Baradas.     The  country  is  the  King! 
Richelieu.     Ay,  is  it  so? 
Then  wakes  the  power  which    in    the 

age  of  iron 
Burst  forth  to  curb  the  great,  and  raise 

the  low. 
Mark,   where   she  Stands,   around  her 

form  I  draw 
The  awful  circle  of  our  solemn  Church! 
Set  but  a  foot  within  that  holy  ground. 
And  on  thy  head — yea,  though  it  wore 

a  crown  — 
I  launch  the  curse  of  Rome ! 

Baradas.     I  dare  not  brave  you ! 
I  do  but  speak  the  Orders  of  my  King. 
The   Chiu^ch,    your  rank,  power,  very 

Word,  my  Lord, 
Suffice    you    for    resistance :  —  blame 

yourself, 
If  it  should  cost  you  power ! 

Richelieu.     That  my  stake.     Ah ! 
Dark  gamester!  what  is  ihinef     Look 

to  it  well !  — 
Lose  not  a  trick.     By  this  same  hour 

to-morrow 
Thou  shalt  have  France,  or  I  thy  head ! 
Baradas    [aside  to  De  BeringhenJ. 
He  cannot 
Have  the  despatch? 

De    Beringhen.     No:  were    it    so, 
your  stake 
Were  lost  already. 

Joseph     [aside].     Patience    is    your 
game: 
Reflect  you  have  not  the  Despatch ! 

Richelieu.     O  !  monk ! 
Leave  patience   to  the  saints  —  for  / 

am  human ! 
Did  not  thy  father  die  for  France,  poor 

orphan  ? 
And  now  they  say  thou  hast  no  father  I 

Fie! 
Art  thou  not  pure  and  good  ?  if  so,  thou 
art 

A  part  of  that the  Beautiful,  the 

Sacred 

Which   in   all   climes,   men   that  have 

hearts  adore, 
By    the    great    title    of    their    mother 
country ! 
Baradas  [aside].    He  wanders  I 
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Richelieu.     So  cling  close  unto  my 
breast, 
Here  where  thou  droop'st — lies  France ! 

I  am  very  f  eeble  — 
Of  little  use  it  seems  to  either  now. 
Well,  well  —  we  will  go  home. 

Baradas.     In  sooth,  my  Lord, 
You   do   need   rest  —  the   bnrthens   of 

the  State 
O'ertask  yonr  health ! 

Richelieu.     [To   Joseph]     I*m    pa- 

tient,  see? 
Baradas  [aside],     His  mind 
And  lif e  are  breaking  fast ! 

Richelieu  [overhearing  htm],    Irrever- 
ent  ribald ! 
If  so,  beware  the  falling  niins !     Hark ! 
I  teil  thee,  scomer  of  these  whitening 

hairs, 
When   this   snow   melteth   there   shall 

come  a  flood ! 
Avaunt !  my    name    is    Richelieu  —  I 

def y  thee  1 
Walk  blindlold  on;  behind  thee  stalks 

the  headsman. 
Ha !  ha !  —  how   pale   he   is !     Heaven 
save  my  country ! 

[Falls  hack  in  Joseph's  arms] 
[Exü   Baradas  followed   hy   De 
Beringhen,   betraying  his  ex- 
ultation  hy  hia  gesturea] 

BND    OP   ACT  IV 


ACT  V 

Scene  First.  —  The  Baatile  —  a  cor- 
ridor  —  in  the  hackground  ihe  door 
of  one  of  the  condemned  cella. 

[Enter  Joseph  and  Gaoler] 

Gagler.     Stay,    father,    I    will    call 

the  govemor.  [Exit  Gaoler] 

Joseph.     He     has     it,     then  —  this 

Huguet ;  —  so  we  leam 
From   Fran^ois  —  Hump !    Now    if    I 

can  but  gain 
One  moment's  access,  all  is  ours  I     The 

Cardinal 
Trembles  'tween  life  and  death.     His 

lif e  is  power :  — 
Smite   one  —  slay  both !     No   iEscnla- 

pian  drugs, 
By  leamed  quacks  baptised  with  Latin 

Jargon, 
E'er  bore  the  healing  which  that  scrap 

of  parchment 
Will  medioine  to  Ambition*s  flagging 

heart. 


France   shall   be   saved  —  and   Joseph 
be  a  bishop ! 

[Enter  Governor  and  Gaoler] 

GovERNOR.     Father,    you    wish    to 
see  the  prisoners  Huguet 
And  the  young  knight  De  Mauprat? 

Joseph.     So  my  office, 
And  the  Lord  Cardinars  order  Warrant, 
son! 
Governor.     Father,    it   cannot   be: 
Count  Baradas 
Has  summon'd  to  the  Louvre  Sieur  De 
Mauprat. 
Joseph.     Well,  well !    But  Huguet  — 
Governor.     Dies  at  noon. 
Joseph.     At  noon  I 
No  moment  to  delay  the  pious  rites 
Which  fit  the  soul  for  death  —  quick, 
quick  —  admit  me  I 
Governor.     You       cannot       enter, 

monk !     Such  are  my  Orders ! 
Joseph.     Orders  I  vain     man !  —  the 
Cardinal  still  is  minister. 
His  Orders  crush  all  others  I 

Governor  [lifting  hia  hat],     Save  his 
King's! 
See,    monk,    the   royal   sign   and   seal 

affix'd 
To  the  Count's  mandate.    None  may 

have  access 
To    either    prisoner,    Huguet    or    De 

Mauprat, 
Not  even  a  priest,  without  the  special 

passport 
Of   Count   de   Baradas.     I'll   hear  no 
more! 
Joseph.    Just  Heaven !    and  are  we 
baffled  thus !  —  Despair ! 
Think  on  the  Cardinais  power  —  be- 
ware his  anger. 
Governor.     1*11    not    be    menaced, 
Priest !     Besides,  the  Cardinal 
Is    dying    and    disgraced  — aU    Paris 

Imows  it. 
You  hear  the  prisoner's  knell. 

[BeU  tolla] 
Joseph.     I  do  beseech  you  — ^ 
The  Cardinal  is  not  dying  —  But  one 

moment. 
And  —  hist!  —  five     thousand     pis- 
toles !  — 
Governor.     How  !  a  bribe, 
And  to  a  soldier,  grey  with  years  of 

honour  ? 
Begone ! — 
Joseph.     Ten  thousand  —  twenty  I  — 
Governor.     Gaoler  —  put 
This  monk  without  our  walls. 

JoBBPH.    By  those  grey  hairs, 
Yea,  by  this  badge  [touching  the  Cro$$  üf 
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St.  Louis  worn  by  the  Governor] 
—  the  guerdon  of  your  valour  — 
By  all  your  toils,  hard  days  and  sleepless 

nights  — 
Borne  in  your  country's  service,  noble 

son  — 
Let  me  but  see  the  prisoner  I  — 
Governor.    NoI  — 
Joseph.     He  hath 
Secrets  of  State  —  papers  in  whioh  — 

Governor  [inierrupting].     I  know, 
Such  was  his  message  to  Count  Baradas. 
Doubtless  the  Count  will  see  to  it. 

Joseph.     The  Count  I 
Then  not  a  hope !  —  You  shall  — 
Governor.     Betray  my  trust  I 
Never  —  not    one    word    more  —  you 
heard  me,  gaoler? 
Joseph.     What     can     be     done?  — 
distraction !  —  Richelieu  yet 
Must  —   what?  —  I    know     not   — 
thought,   nerve,   strength,   forsake 
me. 
Dare  you  refuse  the  Church  her  höhest 
rights  ? 
Governor.     I     refuse     nothing  —  I 

obey  my  Orders  — 
Joseph.    And  seil  your  country  to 
her  parricides ! 
Oh,  tremble  yet !  —  Richelieu  — 
Governor.    Begone ! 
Joseph.     Undone !  [Exit  Joseph] 

Governor.    9V.       most       audacious 
shaveling,  interdicted 
Above  all  others  by  the  Count  — 

Gaoler.     I  hope,  Sir, 
I  shall  not  lose  my  «perquisites.     The 

Sieur 
De  Mauprat  will  not  be  reprieved  ? 

Governor.     Oh,  fear  not. 
The  Coimt's  commands  by  him  who 

came  for  Mauprat 
Are  to  prepare  headsman  and  axe  by 

noon; 
The  Count  will  give  you  perquisites 

enough ; 
Two  deaths  in  one  day  I 
Gaoler.     Sir,   may  Heaven  reward 
him! 
Oh,    by    the    way,    that    troublesome 

young  fellow, 
Who  calls  himself  the  prisoner  Huguet's 

son, 
Is  here  again  —  implores,  weeps,  raves, 
to  see  him. 
Governor.     Poor  youth,  I  pity  him ! 

[Erder    De    Beringhen,    foUowed    hy 

FRANgoisl 

Ds      Beringhen.     [7*0      Fran^ois] 
New,  prithee,  friend, 


Let  go  my  cloak;  you  really  discom- 
pose  me. 
FRANgois.     No,  they  will  drive  me 
hence ;  my  f ather !     Oh  I 
Let  me  but  see  him  once  —  but  once 
—  one  moment ! 
De     Beringhen.     [To     GovernorI 
Your  servant,  Messire,  —  this  poor 
rascal,  Huguet, 
Has  sent  to  see  the  Count  de  Baradas 
Upon    State    secrets,    that    afflict    his 

conscience. 
The  Count  can't  leave  his  Majesty  an 

instant : 
I  am  his  proxy. 
Governor.     The    Count's    word    is 
law! 
Again,  young  scapegrace !     How  com'st 
thou  admitted  ? 
De  Beringhen.     Oh,    a  most  filial 
fellow :  Huguet*s  son ! 
I  found  him  whimpering  in  the  oourt 

below. 
I  pray  his  leave   to   say  good-bye  to 

father, 
Before     that     very     long     unpleasant 

joumey 
Father' s  about  to  take.     Let  him  wait 

here 
Till  I  retum. 
Fran^ois.     No  ;  take  me  with  you. 
De  Beringhen.     Nay ; 
After  me,  friend  —  the  Public  first ! 

Governor.     The  Count's 
Commands  are   strict.     No  one  must 

Visit  Huguet 
Without  his  passport. 

De  Beringhen.     Here  it  is !  Pshaw ! 
nonsense ! 
1*11  be  your  surety.     See,  my  Cerberus, 
He  is  no  Hercules ! 

Governor.     Well,  you're  responsible. 
Stand  there,  friend.     If,  when  you  come 

out,  my  Lord, 
The  youth  slip  in,  'tis  your  fatdt. 
De  Beringhen.     So  it  is ! 

[Exit  through  the  door  of  the  cell 
followed  by  the  Gaoler] 
Governor.     Be  calm,  my  lad.  Don*t 
fret  so.     I  had  once 
A  father  too !     I'U  not  be  hard  upon 

you. 
And  so  stand  close.     I  must  not  see 

you  enter : 
You     understand.     Between     this    in- 

nocent  youth 
And  that  intriguing  monk  there  is,  in 

truth, 
A  Wide  distinction. 

[Re-enter  Gaoler] 
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Come,  we'll  go  our  rounds ; 

m  give  you  just  one  quarter  of  an  hour ; 

And  if  my  Lord  leave  first,  make  my 

excuse. 
Yet  stay,  the  gallery*s  long  and  dark; 

no  sentry 
Until  he  reach  the  grate  below.     He'd 

best 
Wait  tili   I  come.     If  he  should  lose 

the  way, 
We  may  not  be  in  call. 

FRANgois.     I'U  teil  him,  Sir  — 

[Exeunt  Governor  and  Gaoler] 
He's  a  wise  son  that  knoweth  his  own 

father. 
IVe  forged   a   precious  one!     So   far, 

so  well ! 
Alas,  what  then?  this  wretch  has  sent 

to  Baradas  — 
Will  seil  the  scroU  to  ransom  life.     Oh, 

Heaven ! 
On  what  a  thread  hangs  hope ! 

[Lisiens  at  the  door] 
Loud  words  —  a  cry ! 

[Looks  through  the  key^hole] 
They  struggle !     Ho  !  —  the  packet ! ! ! 

[Tries  to  open  the  door]     LostI  He 

has  it  — 
The    courtier    has    it  —  Huguet,    spite 

his  chains, 
Grapples  I  —  well  done  I    Now,  now  I 

[Draws  hack] 
The  gallery*s  long ! 
And  this  is  lef  t  us ! 

[Drawing  his  dagger,  and  Standing 
behind  the  door] 

[Rezenter  De  Berinqhen,  with  the 

packet] 

Victorjr  I 

Yield  it,  robber  — 

Yield  it  —  or  die  —       [A  short  struggle] 

De   Beringhen.     Off !  ho !  —  there ! 

Franqois  [grappling  with  him],  Death 
or  honour !  [Exeunt  struggling] 


ScBNE  Third.  —  The  Kinq's  doset  at 
the  Louvre,  A  suite  of  rooms  in 
perspective  at  one  side, 

[Baradas  and  Orleans] 

Baradas.     All  smiles  I  the  Cardinal's 

swoon  of  yesterday 
Heralds   his   death   to-day;    conld    he 

survive, 
It  would  not  be  as  minister  —  so  great 
The  King's  resentment  at  the  priest's 

defiance. 


All  smiles !  and   yet,   should   this  ao- 

curs'd  De  Mauprat 
Have  given  our  packet  to  another.  — 

'Sdeath ! 
I  dare  not  think  of  it ! 

Orleans.     YouVe    sent    to    search 

him? 
Baradas.     Sent,    Sir,   to   search?  — 
that  hireling  hands  may  find 
Upon  him,  naked,  with  its  broken  seal, 
That  scroll,  whose  every  word  is  death  I 

No  —  no  — 
These  hands  alone  must   clutch   that 

awful  secret. 
I  dare  not  leave  the  palace,  night  or  day, 
While  Richelieu  lives  —  his  minions  — 

creatures  —  spies  — 
Not  one  must  reach  the  King ! 
Orleans.     What  hast  thou  done? 
Baradas.     Summon'd    De  Mauprat 

hither ! 
Orleans.     Could  this  Huguet, 
Who  pray'd  thy  presence  with  so  fierce 

a  fervour, 
Have  thieved  the  scroll  ? 

Baradas.     Huguet  was  housed  with 

US, 

The   very   moment   we   dismiss'd    the 

Courier. 
It   cannot   be!    a   stale   trick   for  re- 

prieve. 
But,  to  make  sure,  IVe  sent  our  trustiest 

friend 
To  see  and  sif  t  him  —  Hist !  here  comes 

the  King. 
How  fare  you,  Sire  ? 

[Enter  Louis] 

Louis.    In  the  same  mind,  I  have 
Decided !    yes,  he   would   forbid    your 

presence, 
My  brother,  —  your's,  my  friend,  then 

Jidie,  too ; 
Thwarts  —  braves  —  defies  —   [Sud- 

denly    turning    to    Baradas]     We 

make  you  minister. 
Gaston,   for  you  —  the  baton  of  our 

armies. 
You  love  me,  do.you  not? 

Orleans.     Oh*,  love  you,  Sire? 
[Aside]    Never  so  much  as  now. 

Baradas.     May  I  deserve 
Your    trust    [aside]  —  until    you    sign 

your  abdication ! 
My  Liege,  but  one  way  left  to  daimt 

De  Mauprat, 
And    Julie    to    divorce.  —  We    mnst 

prepare 
The  death-writ;  what,  tho'  sign'd  and 

seal'd  ?  we  oan 
Withhold  the  enfoFoement. 
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LfOuis.    Ah,  you  may  prepare  it; 
We  need  not  urge  it  to  efifeot. 

Babadas.     Exactly  I 
No  haste,   my   Liege.     [Lookinq  at  his 
walch  and  oMde]     He  may  hve  ono 
hour  longer. 

[Enter  Courtier] 

Courtier.     The    Lady    Julie,    Sire, 

implores  an  audience. 
Louis.    Aha  I  repentant  of  her  folly  I 
—  WeU, 
Admit  her. 
Baradab.     Sire,  she  oomes  for  Mau- 
prat's  pardon, 
And  the  conditions  — 

Louis.     You  are  minister, 
We  leave  to  you  our  answer. 

[As  Julie  enterst  —  the  Captain  of  the 
Archers,  hy  another  door  —  and 
whispers  Baradas] 

Captain.     The  Chevalier 
De  Mauprat  waits  below. 
Baradas    [aside].     Now       the       de- 
spatch  I  [Exü  with  Officer] 

[Enter  Julie] 

Julie.    My  Liege,  you  sent  for  me. 

I  come  where  Grief 
Should  come  when  guiltless,  while  the 

name  of  King 
Is  holy  on  the  earthl  —  Here,  at  the 

feet 
Of  Power,  I  kneel  for  merey. 

Louis.     Mercy,  Julie, 
Is  an   affair  of   State.     The   Cardinal 

should 
In  this  be  your  Interpreter. 

Julie.     Alas ! 
I  know  not  if  that  mighty  spirit  now 
Stoop    to   the   things   of   earth.     Nay, 

while  I  speak, 
Perchanee  he  hears  the  orphan  by  the 

throne 
Where  kings  themselves  need  pardon; 

O,  my  Liege, 
Be  f ather  to  the  f atherless ;  in  you 
DweUs  my  last  hope ! 

[Enter  Baradas] 

Baradas    [aside].    He   has   not   the 
despatch ; 
Smiled,  while  we  seareh'd,  and  braves 
me.  —  Oh ! 
Louis  [genüy].    What  would'st  thou  ? 
Julie.     A    Single   life.  —  You    reign 
o'er  mülions.  —  What 
Is  ane  man* 8  life  to  you?  —  and  yet  to 

me 
'Tis  France,  —  'tis  earth,  —  'tis  every- 
thing  I  —  a  lif e  — 


A  human  life  —  my  husband's. 
Louis  [aside].     Speak  to  her, 
I  am  not  marble,  —  give  her  hope  — 

or  — 
Baradas.     Madam, 
Vex  not  your  King,  whose  heart,  too  soft 

for  justice, 
Leaves    to   his   ministers   that   solemn 

Charge.      [Louis  walks  up  the  sta^e] 
Julie.     You  were  his  friena. 
Baradas.     I  was  before  I  loved  thee. 
Julie.     Loved  me ! 
Baradas.     Hush,  Julie :  could'st  thou 

misinterpret 
My  acts,  thoughts,  motives,  nay,  my 

verjr  words,  • 

Here  —  in  this  palace  ? 

Julie.   .  Now  I  know  I'm  mad, 
Even  that  memory  faiFd  me. 

Baradas.     I  am  young, 
Well-born  and  brave  as  Mauprat:  — 

for  thy  sake 
I  peril  what  he  has  not  —  fortune  — 

power ; 
All   to   great   souls   most   dazzling.     I 

alone 
Can  save  thee  from  yon  tyrant,  now 

my  puppet ! 
Be  mine;   anntd  the  mockery  of  this 

marriage, 
And  on  the  day  I  clasp  thee  to  my 

breast 
De  Mauprat  shall  be  free. 

Julie.     Thou  durst  not  speak 
Thus  in  his  ear.    [Pointing  to  Louis] 

Thou  double  traitor !  —  tremble. 
I  will  unmask  thee. 

Baradas.     I  will  say  thou  ravest. 
And  See  this  scroUI  its  letters  shall  be 

blood ! 
Qo  to  the  King,  count  with  me  word  for 

Word ; 
And  while  you  pray  the  life  —  I  write 

the  sentence  I 
Julie.     Stay,   stay.    [Rushing  to  the 

King]     You    have    a    kind    and 

princelj^  heart, 
Tho*  somotimes  it  is  silent:  you  were 

born 
To  power  —  it  has  not  flushed  you  into 

madness, 
As  it  doth  meaner  men.     Banish  my 

husband  — 
Dissolve    our    marriage  —  cast    me    to 

the  grave 
Of  human  ties,  where  hearts  congeal 

to  ice, 
In  the  dark  convent's  everlasting  win- 

ter  — 
(Surely    eno'   for  justice] — hate  —  re- 

venge  — ) 
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Bnt  spare  this  life,  thus  lonely,  scathed, 

and  bloomless ; 
And  when  thou  standest  for  judgment 

on  thine  own, 
The  deed  shall  shine  beside  thee  as  an 

angel. 
Loüis     [much     affected],     Go,     go,     to 
Baradas:  and  annnl  thy  marriage, 
And  — 

Julie    [anxiouslyj    and    watching   his 

countenance].     Be  his  bride ! 
Louis.     A  form,  a  mere  decorum. 
Thou  know*st  I  love  thee. 

Julie.     O  thou  sea  of  shame, 
And  not  one  star. 

'  [The  Kino  goes  up  the  siage  and 

passes    through    the    suite    of 
rooms    at    the    aide   in    evident 
emotion] 
Baradas.     Well,  thy  election,  Julie; 
This  hand  —  his  grave  I 
Julie.     His  grave !  and  I  — 
Baradas.     Can  save  him. 
Swear  to  be  mine. 

Julie.     That  were  a  bitterer  death! 
Avaunt,  thou  tempter!     I  did  aak  his 

life 
A  boon,  and  not  the  barter  of  dishonour. 
The  heart  can  break,  and  scom  you: 

wreak  your  malice ; 
Adrien  and  I  will  leave  you  this  sad 

earth, 
And  pass   together  hand  in  hand   to 
Heaven ! 
Bar  AD  AS.    You  have  decided.    [With^ 
draws  to  the  side  scenefor  a  moment 
and  returns]     Listen  to  me,  Lady ; 
I  am  no  base  intriguer.     I  adored  thee 
From  the  first  glance  of  those  inspiring 

eyes; 
With  thee  entwined  ambition,  hope,  the 

future. 
/  will  not  lose  thee  !    I  can  place  thee 

nearest  — 
Ay,  to  the  throne  —  nay,  on  the  throne, 

perchance ; 
My  Star  is  at  its  zenith.     Look  upon 

me; 
Hast  thou  decided? 

Julie.     No,  no ;  you  can  see 
How  weak  I  am,  be  human,  Sir  —  one 
moment. 
Baradas.     [Stamping    his   Joot,    De 
Mauprat  appears  at  the  side  of  the 
Stage  guardea] 
Behold  thy  husband !  —  Shall  he  pass 

to  death. 
And  know  thou  could*st  have  saved  him  ? 

Julie.  Adrien,  speak ! 
But  say  you  wish  to  live  !  —  if  not  your 
wife, 


Your  slave,  —  do  with  me  as  you  will  I 

De  Mauprat.     Once  more !  — 
Why,  this  is  mercy,  Count !     Oh,  think, 

my  Julie, 
Life,  at  the  best,  is  short,  —  but  love 
immortal  I 
Baradas  [taking  Julie*s  hand].     Ah, 

loveliest  — 
Julie.     Go,  that  touch  has  made  me 
iron. 
We  have  decided  —  death ! 

Baradas.     [To  De  Mauprat]    Now, 
say  to  whom 
Thou  gavest  the  packet,  and  thou  yet 
shalt  live. 
De  Mauprat.     I'll  teil  thee  nothing ! 
Bar  AD  AS.     Hark,  —  the  rack ! 
De  Mauprat.     Thy  penance 
For  ever,  wretchl  —  What  rack  is  like 
the  conscience? 
Julie.     I  shall  be  with  thee  soon. 
Baradas      [giving     the     writ    to    the 
Officer].    Hence,  to  the  headsman. 
[The  doors  are  Ihr  own  open,     The 
HussiER  announces  **  His  Emi- 
nence    the    Cardinal    Duke   de 
Richelieu  "1 

[Enter  Richelieu,  attended  by  Gentlb- 
MEN,  Paqes,  etc.j  pale,  feeble,  and 
leaning  on  Joseph,  foüowed  hy 
Secretaries  of  State,  attended 
hy  three  Sub-secrbtarie3  tvith 
paperSf  etc.] 

Julie  [rushina  to  Richelieu].     You 

live  —  you  live  —  and  Adrien  shall 

not  die ! 

Richelieu.     Not    if    an    old    man's 

prayers,  himself  near  death, 

Can  aught  avail  thee,  daughter !    Count, 

you  now 
Hold    what    I    held    on    earth:  —  one 

•     boon,  my  Lord, 
This  soldier's  life. 

Baradas.     The    stake  —  my    head ! 
—  you  Said  it. 
I  cannot  lose  one  trick.     Remove  your 
prisoner. 
Julie.     No  !  —  No !  — 

[Enter  Louis  from  the  rooms  beyond] 

Richelieu.       [To    Officer]     Stay, 
Sir,  one  moment.     My  ^ood  Lie^e, 
Your  wom-out  servant,   willing,   Sire, 

to  spare  you 
Some  pain  of  conscience,  would  fore- 

stall  your  wishes. 
I  do  resign  my  offioe. 
De  Mauprat.     You? 
JxTLUB.    All's  over  I 
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Richelieu.     My    end    draws   near. 
These  sad  ones,  Sire,  I  love  them, 
I  do  not  ask  his  life ;  but  suffer  justice 
To  halt,  until  I  can  dismiss  his  soul, 
Charged  with  an  old  man's  blessing. 
Louis.     Surely  I 
Baradas.     Sire  — 
LoxTis.     Silence  —  sinall  favour  to  a 

dyins:  servant. 
Richelieu.     You  would  consign  your 
armies  to  the  baton 
Of  your  most  honour'd  brother.     Sire, 

so  be  it  I 
Your  minister,  the  Count  de  Baradas ; 
A  most  sagacious  ohoice !  —  Your  Secre- 

taries 
Of  State  attend  me,  Sire,  to  render  up 
The  ledgers  of  a  realm.  —  I  do  beseech 

you, 
Suffer  these  noble  gentlemen  to  leam 
The  nature  of  the  glorious  task  that 

waits  them, 
Here,  in  my  presence. 
Louis.      You    say    well,    my    Lord. 
[7*0  Sbcret  ARIES  as  he  seats  him- 
seif].     Approach,  Sirs. 
Richelieu.     I  —  I  —  faint !  —  air  — 
air. 

[Joseph  and  a  Gentleman  assiat 
him  to  a  aofa,  placed  heneath  a 
vfindow] 
I  thank  you  — 
Draw  near,  my  ohildren. 

Baradas.     He's  too  weak  to  question, 
Nay,  scarce  to  speak ;  all's  sale. 


Scene  Third.  —  Manent  Richelieu, 
Mauprat  and  Julie,  the  last  kneel- 
ing  heside  the  Cardinal  ;  the  Ofpicer 
OF  THE  Qu  ARD  hehind  Mauprat. 
Joseph  near  Richelieu,  watching 
the  KiNQ.  Louis.  Baradas  at  the 
hack  of  the  King's  chair,  anxious 
and  disturbed.  Orleans  at  a 
grealer  distance^  careless  and  triumr 

ghant.     The  Secretaries.     As  each 
ECRETARY  advances  in  his  turn,  he 
takes  the  portfolios  from  the  Sub- 

SECRBTARIBS. 

First    Secretary.     The    affairs    of 
Portugal, 
Most  urgent,  Sire  —  One  short  month 

since  the  Duke 
Braganza  was  a  rebel. 
Louis.     And  is  still ! 
First  Secretary.    No,  Sire,  he  has 
siicceeded  t    He  is  now 
Crown'd    King    of    Portugal  —  oraves 
instant  suooour 


Ag^inst  the  arms  of  Spain. 

Louis.     We  will  not  grant  it 
Against  his  lawful  Bang.     Eh,  Coimt? 
Baradas.     No,  Sire. 
First  Secretary.     But  Spain's  your 
deadliest  f oe ;  whatever 
Can    weaken    Spain    must    strengthen 

France.     The  Cardinal 
Would  send  the  succours ;  —  [solemnly] 

—  balance,  Sire,  of  Europe ! 
Louis.     The  Cardinal!  —  balance! 

—  We'U  consider  —  Eh,  Count? 
Baradas.     Yes,  Sire ;  —  fall  back. 
First  Secretary.     But  — 
Baradas.     Oh,  fall  back,  Sir ! 
Joseph.     Humph ! 

Second  Secretary.     The  affairs  of 

England,  Sire,  most  urgent ;  Charles 

The  First  has  lost  a  battle  that  decides 

One  half  his  realm  —  craves  moneys, 

Sire,  and  succour. 

Louis.     He  shall  have  both.  —  Eh, 

Baradas  ? 
Baradas.     Yes,  Sire. 
(Oh,    that   despatch !  —  my   veins   are 
fire!) 
Richelieu  {feehly,  hut  with  great  dis" 
tinctness],     My  Liege  — 
Forgive   me  —  Charles'    cause   is   lost. 

A  man, 
Named  Cromwell,  risen,  —  a  great  man ! 

—  your  succour 

Would  lail  —  your  loans  be  squander*d ! 
Pause  —  reflect. 
Louis.         Reflect  —  Eh,  Baradas? 
Baradas.     Reflect,  Sire. 
Joseph.     Humph ! 
Louis    [aside],     I   half  repent!     No 
successor  to  Richelieu ! 
Roimd    me    thrones    totter!  dynasties 

dissolve ! 
The  soll  he  guards  alone  escapes  the 
earthquake ! 
Joseph.     Our  star  not  yet  eclipsed! 

—  you  mark  the  King? 
Oh !  had  we  the  despatch ! 

Richelieu.     Ah!    Joseph!     Child  — 
Would  I  could  help  thee. 

[Enter   Gentleman,    whispers   Joseph, 
they  exeunt  hastily] 

Bar  AD  AS.     [To  Secretary]     Sir,  fall 

back! 
Second  Secretary.     But  — 
Baradas.     Pshäw,  Sir ! 
Third  Secretary  [mysteriously],    The 

secret    correspondence^    Sire,    most 

urgent  — 
Accounts   of   spies  —  deserters  —  here- 

tics  — 
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Assassins    —    poisoners    —    schemes 
against  yourself ! 
Louis.     Myself !  —  most  urgent ! 

[Looking  on  the  documents] 

[Rezenter  Joseph  with  Francois,  whose 
vourpoint  is  streaked  with  hlood. 
FRANgois  passes  behind  the  Car- 
DiNAL*s  attendantSj  and  sheltered  hy 
themfrom  the  sight  of  Baradas,  etc.j 
falls  at  RiCHBLiEu's  feet] 

Francois.     0 !  my  Lord ! 
Richelieu.     Thou  art  bleeding ! 
Francois.    A  Scratch  —  I  have  not 
fail'd  I  [Gives  the  packet] 

Richelieu.    Hush ! 

[Looking  at  the  contents] 
Third  Secretary.     [To  King]    Sire, 
the  Spaniards 
Have   reinforced    their   army    on    the 

frontiers. 
The  Duc  de  Bouillon  — 

Richelieu.    Hold!    In  this  depart- 
ment  — 
A  paper  —  here,   Sire  —  read  yourself 

—  then  take 
The  Count's  ad  vice  in  't. 

[Enter  De  Beringhen  hastüy,  and  draws 
aside  Baradas] 

[Richelieu,  to  Secretary,  giving 
an  open  parchment] 
Baradas    [bursting  from    De    Ber- 
inghen].    What!  and  reft  it  from 
thee! 
Ha !  —  hold ! 
Joseph.     Fall  back,  son,  —  it  is  your 

tum  now ! 
Baradas.     Death !  —  the  Despatch ! 
Louis  [reading].     To  Bouillon  —  and 
sign'd  Orleans !  — 
Baradas,  too!  —  league  with  our  foes 

of  Spain !  — 
Lead    our    Italian    annies  —  what !  to 

Paris!  — 
Capture  the  King  —  myhealth  require 

repose  — 
Make  me  subscribe  my  proper  abdica- 

tion  — 
Orleans,  my  brother,  Regent !  —  Saints 

of  Heaven ! 
These  are  the  men  I  loved ! 

[Baradas    draws,  —  attempts    to 
rush    out,  —  is    arrested.     Or- 
leans, endeavouring   to  escape 
more  quickly,  meets  Joseph's  eye 
and    stops    short.     Richelieu 
falls  hack] 
Joseph.    See  to  the  Cardinal. 
Baradas.    He's  dying !  —  and  I  yet 
shall  dupe  the  King. 


Louis  [rushing  to  Richelieu].    Riche- 
lieu! —  Lord    Cardinal!  —  *tis  / 
resign ! 
Reign  thou ! 
Joseph.    Alas!       too    late!    —    he 

f  aints ! 
Louis.     Reign,  Richelieu ! 
Richelieu  [feebly],     With     absolute 

power? 
Louis.    Most  absolute !     Oh,  live ! 
If  not  for  me  —  for  France ! 
Richelieu.    France  ! 
Louis.     Ah!  this  treason! 
The      army  —   Orleans  —   Bouillon! 

Heavens !  —  the  Spaniard ! 
Where  will  they  be  next  week  ? 

Richelieu  [starting  up],     There,  —  at 
my  feet ! 

[To  First  and  Second  Secre- 
taries] 
Ere  the  clock  strike !  — 

The  Envoys  have  their  answer ! 
[To  Third  Secretary,  witharing] 
This  to  De  Chavigny — he  knows  the 

rest  — 
No  need  of  parchment  here  —  he  must 

not  halt 
For  sleep  —  for  f ood  —  In  my  name  — 

Mine  —  he  will 
Arrest  the  Duc  de  Bouillon  at  the  head 
Of   his   army!     Ho!  there,    Count   de 

Baradas. 
Thou  hast  lost  the  stake.  —  Away  with 
him! 

[As  the  GuARDS  open  the  folding- 
doorSf  a  view  of  the  ante-room 
heyondy  lined  toith  Courtiers. 
Baradas  passes  thro*  the  line] 
Ha  I  —  ha !  — 

[Snatching  De  Mauprat's  death 
Warrant  from  the  Oppicer] 
See    here.    De    Mauprat's    death-writ, 

Julie !  — 
Parchment  for  battledores !  —  Embrace 

your  husband ! 
At  last  the  old  man  blesses  you ! 

Julie.     Oh,  joy ! 
You  are  saved,  you  live  —  I  hold  you 
in  these  arms ! 
De  Mauprat.     Never  to  part  — 
Julie.   No  —  never,  Adrien  —  never ! 
Louis  [peevishly].    One  moment  makes 

a  startling  eure,  Lord  Cardinal. 
Richelieu.    Ay,  Sire;    for    in    one 
moment  there  did  pass 
Into  this  wither*d  frame  the  might  of 

F^nce !  — 
My  own  dear  France.  —  I  have  thee 

yet  —  I  have  saved  thee  I 
I  clasp  thee  still !  it  was  thy  vdoe  tfaat 
oall*d  me 
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Back  fiom  tlie  tomb !    What  mistress 
like  OUT  country  ? 
Louis.     For     Mauprat*s     pardon  — 
well !     But  Julie,  —  Richelieu, 
Leave  me  one  thing  to  love ! 

Richelieu.     A  subject's  luxury ! 
Yet,  if  you  must  love  something,  Sire 
—  love  me  ! 
Louis   [smüing  in  spite    of   himself] 
Fair    jproxy    for    a    fresh    young 
Demoiselle ! 
Richelieu.     Your  heart  speaks  for 
my  Clients :  —  Kneel,  my  cnildren  — 
And  tnank  vour  Eöng  — 
Julie.     Ah,    tears    like    these,    my 
Liege, 
Are  dews  that  mount  to  Heaven. 
Louis.     Rise  —  rise  —  be     happy  I 

[Retires] 
[Richelieu  beckons  to  De  Ber- 
inghen] 
De     Berinqhen     [falteringly],     My 
Lord  —  you  are  —  most  —  happily 
recover'a. 
Richelieu.     But  you  are  pale,  dear 
Beringhen:  —  this  air 
Suits  not  your  delicate  frame  —  I  long 

have  tnought  so : 
Sleep  not  another  night  in  Paris :  — 

Go, — 
Or  eise  your  precious  life  may  be  in 

danger. 
Leave  France,  dear  Beringhen ! 

De  Beringhen.     I  shall  have  time, 
More  than  I  ask'd  for,  —  to  discuss  the 
pAt6.  lExü] 

Richelieu.     [To  Orleans]     For  you, 
repentance  —  absence,     and     con- 
fesdonl 
[To  FRAN901SI    Never  say  faü  again. 
Brave  Boy  1 


[To  Joseph]     He'll  be  — 
A  Bishop  first. 

Joseph.     Ah,  Cardinal  — 
Richelieu.     Ah,  Joseph ! 

[To  Louis,  as  De  Mauprat  and 
Julie  converse  apart] 
See,    my    Liege  —  see    tnro*  plots  and 

counterplots  — 
Thro'  gain  and  loss  —  thro'  glory  and 

disgrace  — 
Along    the    plains,    where    passionate 

Discord  rears 
Etemal  Babel  -^  still  the  holy  stream 
Of  human  happiness  glides  on ! 

Louis.     And  must  we 
Thank  for  that  also  —  our  prime  min- 
ister? 
Richelieu.     No  —  let  us  own  it :  — 

there  is  One  above 
Sways  the  harmonious  mystery  of  the 

World 
Ev'n  better  than  prime  ministers. 
Alas! 
Our  glories  float  between  the  earth  and 

heaven 
Like  clouds  that  seem  pavilions  of  the 

sun, 
And  are  the  playthings  of  the  casual 

wind; 
Still,   like   the   cloud   which   drops   on 

unseen  crags 
The  dews  the  wild  flower  feeds  on,  our 

ambition 
May  from  its  airy  height  drop  gladness 

down 
On     unsuspected     virtue ;  —  and     the 

flower 
May    bless    the   cloud    when   it   hath 

pass'd  away ! 

the  end 
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DION  BOUCICAULT 

(1822-1890) 

It  was  Aubrey  Boucicault  who  said,  **  I  generally  have  to  Start  at  the  beginning 
of  the  aiphabet  when  I  attempt  to  recall  all  the  plays  my  father  wrote.'*  Yet, 
though  the  number  was  over  four  hundred,  a  few  of  them,  "London  Ässurance", 
"The  Colleen  Bawn",  and  "The  Shaughraun"  being  the  most  typical,  are  suflöcient 
to  represent  the  special  features  characterizing  the  genial  Irishman's  work.  Bouci- 
cault was  destined  to  influence  many  future  melodramatists.  But  his  comedy  of 
manners  was,  all  told,  only  a  prosaic  Imitation  of  what  was  most  sprightly  and 
artificial  in  Goldsmith  and  Sheridan. 

Because  Boucicault  was  so  intimately  associated  with  theatrical  life,  his  genius 
was  narrowed  through  his  facility  in  stagecraft,  which  made  him  strain  oharacter 
for  Situation.  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  in  his  estimate  of  Mrs.  Mowatt,  the  actress,  and 
the  author  of  the  American  comedy, "  Fashion  ",  referred  to  "  that  despicable  mass  of 
inanity  'London  Assurance.*"  However  sweeping  this  opinion  may  be,  it  warns 
US  to  approach  the  Boucicault  drama  from  across  the  footlights  and  not  at  closer 
ränge. 

The  playwright  was  born  at  Dublin,  December  26,  1822,  and  was  christened 
Dionysius  Lardner  Boucicault,  a  compliment  to  the  great  philologist,  Dr.  Lardner, 
satirized  by  Thackeray  in  the  "  Yellowplush  Papers."  On  his  father*s  side  he  in- 
herited  a  French  strain,  seen  in  the  gradual  evolution  of  his  name  from  Bosquet  to 
Boursiquotj  to  Bourcicault,  with  the  later  dropping  of  the  r.  It  was  on  his  mother*s 
side  that  Boucicault  received  his  greatest  heritage.  She  was  a  Miss  Darley,  sister 
of  the  essayist  and  dramatist,  George  Darley,  as  well  as  sister  of  the  Reverend 
Charles  Darley,  author  of  "Plighted  Troth.'* 

Young  Boucicault  had  reached  the  age  of  nineteen  when  he  wrote  his  first  play. 
The  early  accounts  of  his  education  are  conflicting,  it  being  believed  in  one  quarter 
that  he  was  placed  with  Stephenson,  the  inventor  of  the  steam  locoraotive,  and  that 
he  had  the  honour  of  riding  on  the  first  steam  engine  that  ran  between  Liverpool 
and  Manchester.  There  is  another  theory  that  he  attended  London  University, 
counting  among  his  friends,  Charles  Lamb  Kenney,  a  namesake  of  Elia.  Pascoe 
says  that  Dublin  was  his  school  centre. 

However  that  may  be,  he  joined  a  dramatic  Company  in  1838,  and  had  attained 
some  small  reputation  as  an  actor  when  he  met  success  with  the  first  of  his  dramas, 
"London  Assurance",  given  its  premiöre  at  Covent  Garden,  on  March  4,  1841. 
The  name  adopted  for  the  comedy  was  a  hasty  Substitute ;  for,  just  before  the  cur- 
tain  rose,  the  play  was  known  as  "Out  of  Town." 

It  will  not  bear  analysis  as  a  literary  produotion  [the  author  wrote  in  a 
preface  to  the  second  edition  of  the  printed  play].     In  fact,  my  sole  object  is  to 
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throw  togethera  few  scenes  of  a  dramatic  nature,  and  therefore  I  studied  the 
stage  rather  than  the  moral  eflfect.  I  attempted  to  instil  a  pungency  into  the 
dialogue,  and  to  procure  vivid  tones  by  a  strong  antithesis  of  character.  The 
moral  which  I  intended  to  convey  is  expressed  in  the  last  speech  of  the  comedy, 
but  as  I  wrote  ''currente  calamo''  I  have  doubtless  through  the  play  strayed 
far  Wide  of  my  original  intent. 

**Barefaced  assurance  is  the  vulgär  Substitute  for  gentlemanly  ease,"  says 
Sir  Harcourt  Courtley.  "...  The  title  of  gentleman  is  the  only  one  out  of  any 
monarch's  gift,  yet  within  the  reach  of  every  peasant.''  This  is  the  substance  of 
that  last  speech. 

As  Boucicault  said,  the  *'motive"  was  not  sufficiently  emphasized,  but  the  stage 
pictures  were  effective  and  the  charaoters  afforded  ample  scope  for  good  acting. 

Boucicault's  own  aocount  of  his  d^but  as  a  dramatist,  coloured  with  the  tinge  of 
pleasant  romance,  is  to  be  found  in  the  North  American  Review,  January-June,  1889. 
He  has  told  in  a  minute  way  his  feelings  as  he  took  the  play  to  Charles  Mathews, 
who  first  read  it  as  a  one-act  piece.  The  whole  drama  was  cut  after  a  conventional 
model,  of  which  **The  School  for  Scandal*'  is  a  most  vivid  example.  Boucicault 
was  too  young  to  do  aught  but  reflect  what  he  either  had  heard  or  had  read.  For 
such  a  young  man,  the  play  exhibited  remarkable  efficiency  and  surety  in  dialogue 
besides  possessing  theatrical  richness.  Once,  Boucicault  spoke  of  wit  as  not 
possessing  a  soft  and  genial  quality  —  of  its  being  more  admirable  than  endearing, 
and  he  condemned  its  application  as  heartless.  For  this  very  reason,  he  stig- 
matized  *'The  School  for  Scandal"  as  the  most  cold-blooded  drama  on  the  stage. 

But  in  writing  **  London  Assurance  **,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Boucicault 's  eye 
was  on  this  more  polished  comedy  of  the  eighteenth  Century.  Nor,  after  all,  was 
there  much  originality  in  ** London  Assurance*',  for,  in  other  forms,  its  plot  had 
been  used  before,  and  John  Brougham  came  forward  claiming  his  share,  not  only 
in  the  conception  of  the  part  of  Dazzle,  but  in  the  construction  of  the  entire  pieoe. 
Laster  Wallack,  the  American  actor,  came  to  the  rescue  of  Brougham  in  the  dispute 
which  followed.  But  the  latter  was  not  over-anxious  to  receive  his  just  deserts, 
whatever  they  might  have  been,  his  friends  being  the  only  ones  who  persisted  in  push- 
ing  the  dispute.  Finally,  the  two  authors  went  to  an  attomey's  office  in  London, 
and  there  Brougham  prepared  a  statement  as  to  his  exact  share  in  the  work,  and 
forthwith  signed  away  all  further  Claims  on  receipt  of  a  very  substantial  check  from 
Boucicault.  The  legal  dispute  left  no  marked  ill-feeling,  since  Brougham  after- 
wards  appeared  in  many  of  the  Boucicault  dramas.  Among  them,  he  played  in 
"The  Shaughraun. "  The  text  for  this  Irish  comedy  is  included  in  the  third  volume 
of  the  present  author's  "Representative  Plays  by  American  Dramatists." 

Such  a  misunderstanding  at  the  outset  of  the  dramatist's  career  is  significant. 
It  was  to  be  repeated  many  times  during  the  years  to  come.  In  fact,  Charles  Reade 
once  wrote : 

Like  Shakespeare  and  Molidre,  the  beggar  [meaning  Boucicault]  steals 
everything  he  can  lay  his  hands  on ;  but  he  does  it  so  deftly,  so  cleverly,  that 
I  can't  help  condoning  the  theft.  He  picks  up  a  pebble  by  the  shore  and 
polishes  it  into  a  jewel.  Occasionally,  too,  he  writes  divine  lines,  and  knows 
more  about  the  grammar  of  the  stage  than  all  the  rest  of  them  [the  dramatists] 
put  together. 
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Lester  Wallack  was  at  the  theatre  during  the  first  production  of  ''London 
Assurance."  The  managers  of  Covent  Garden  had  done  their  utmost  to  mount 
the  piece  acoording  to  the  latest  improvements  in  stage  art.  The  audience  saw 
before  them  rare  examples  of  the  boxed-in  scene,  where  all  the  api>ointment8  were 
fitting  and  realistic.  The  stage  manager  was  well-nigh  stunned  when  the  young 
dramatist  asked  him  to  use  a  real  carpet  in  one  of  the  settings.  Herein  may  be 
noted  another  of  Bouoicault's  claims  to  influence ;  more  than  any  other  playwright 
of  his  day,  he  depended  largely  uix)n  realistic  accessory  for  certain  effects.  He 
used  fire  in  **The  Octoroon"  and  water  in  **The  CoUeen  Bawn"  —  those  external 
Clements  affording  many  outlets  for  thrilling  situations.  The  Boucicault  drama 
was  essen tially  external. 

He  studied  his  audiences  carefully,  noting  in  what  way  they  responded  to  his 
climaxes  —  for  he  spent  many  hours  preparing  novel  snrprises. 

He  wrote  many  plays  in  rapid  succession.  A  remarkable  fact  about  his  career 
was  that,  no  matter  whether  good  or  bad,  original  or  otherwise,  the  Boucicault 
drama  was  eagerly  sought  by  the  theatre  because  it  was  framed  for  the  theatre. 
As  fast  as  the  dramatist  wrote,  just  so  fast  were  his  manuscripts  given  to  companies 
for  rehearsal.  Boucicault  himself  declared  that  "he  was  a  lucky  bag  out  of  whioh 
some  managers  drew  fortunes  and  some  drew  blanks/' 

One  usually  grows  older  and  wiser  with  the  years.  But  it  is  typical  of  Bouci- 
cault that  he  blossomed  all  of  a  sudden,  that  he  slipped,  at  an  early  age,  into  what- 
ever  intellectual  maturity  he  was  to  possess,  and  that  he  used  over  and  over  again 
all  the  tricks  and  sentiments  of  an  external  nature  familiär  to  earlier  Victorian 
drama.  He  was,  as  some  of  his  friends  termed  him,  a  gay,  "  semi-f ashionable,  semi- 
Bohemian"  fellow,  impulsive,  nervous,  a  rapid  worker,  and  as  ready  to  flare  into  a 
rage  as  he  was  to  exhibit  his  abundant  Irish  wit  and  humour.  No  man  of  his  time 
was  more  given  to  excessive  use  of  the  blamey  stone. 

I  knew  [him],  [writes  Clement  Scott],  in  the  "Colleen  Bawn"  days  at  the 
Adelphi,  when  he  had  a  magnificent  mansion  and  grounds  at  Old  Bromp- 
ton.  ...  I  knew  him  in  the  days  of  "The  Shaughraun"  at  the  same  theatre, 
and  I  met  him  constantly  at  the  tables  of  Edmund  Yates  [et  als.],  and  I  was  also 
a  frequent  guest  at  his  own  table  when  he  lived,  as  he  ever  did,  money  or  no 
money,  credit  or  no  credit,  *'en  prince"  at  his  flat.  .  .  .  Dion  was  a  born 
"viveur",  a  "gourmand"  and  "gourmet",  and  certainly  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  conversationalists  it  has  ever  been  my  happy  fortune  to  meet. 


John  Coleman,  the  actor  and  writer,  used  to  see  Boucicault  at  Charles  Reade*s, 
in  later  years,  when  the  dramatist  had  become  much  older,  yet  with  his  Irish  nature 
still  unchanged.  It  was  characteristic  of  Boucicault  that  he  could  sing  "  The 
Wearing  of  the  Green"  with  as  much  spirit  at  sixty  as  he  could  at  twenty.  Cole- 
man says : 

This  distinguished  actor  and  author  had  (so  he  himself  told  me)  left 
England  under  a  cloud,  but  had  **cast  his  nighted  colour  oflP"  in  America, 
and  returned  to  triumph.  When  we  first  met  he  was  living  '  *  en  grand  seigneur  " 
in  the  famous  mansion  at  Kensington  Gore,  which  had  formerly  been  the  home 
of  the  Countess  of  Blessington.  He  was  then  maldng  a  fortune  one  moment 
and  spending  it  the  next.  .  .  . 

His  acoomplishments  were  many  and  varied.    He  knew  something  about 
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everything,  and  what  he  didn*t  know  about  the  populär  drama  (which  to  some 
extent  he  incarnated  in  himself)  wasn*t  worth  knowing.  Although  no  longer 
young,  his  mind  was  alert  as  a  boy's,  and  I  can  well  belle vo  what  Charles 
Mathews,  Walter  Lacey,  and  John  Brougham  of ten  told  me  —  that  in  his  juve- 
nalia  he  was  the  most  fascinating  young  scapegrace  that  ever  baffled  or  bam- 
boozled  a  bailiff. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  an  account  of  the  prolific  career  of  Dion  Boucieault. 
One  raay  find  it  outlined  in  the  present  writer's  *  *  Famous  Actor  Families  in  America", 
and  in  Townsend  Walsh's  **  Life  of  Boucieault  ",  written  for  the  Dunlap  Society. 

He  was  an  actor  of  tremendous  versatility,  and  **  created  "  the  cliief  röles  in  many 
of  his  own  plays.  He  feil  easily  into  the  habit  of  depending  on  French  sources,  and 
he  was  likewise  one  among  many  dramatists  who  profited  by  adapting  plays  from 
the  novels  of  Dickens.  He  often  entered  the  field  as  a  dramatic  innovator,  and  the 
work  he  did  on  the  version  of  *'Rip  Van  Winkle'*,  which  Joseph  Jefferson  later 
brought  to  such  success,  helped  to  facilitate  its  stage  production.  True  to  his  reach- 
ing  out  for  any  kind  of  available  material,  he  converted  Scott's  "TheHeartof  Mid- 
lothian"  and  Thaokeray's  "Vanity  Fair"  into  dramas,  and  collaborated  with 
Charles  Reade  in  preparing  *'Foul  Play"  from  the  novel  for  stage  presentation. 
All  this  dramatic  activity  showed  too  much  facility,  and  the  reader  who  will  exam- 
ine  his  essay  on  the  art  of  dramatic  composition  will  note  the  philosophy  of  style 
which  influenced  his  literary  endeavours.  During  his  long  career,  he  often  served  as 
a  reader  of  plays  for  the  current  theatre,  and  his  approach  toward  a  manuscript 
is  clearly  indicated  in  what  he  once  said  respecting  the  laws  of  dramaturgy : 

The  essence  of  a  rule  is  its  necessity :  it  must  be  reasonable  and  always  in 
the  right.  The  unities  of  time  and  place  do  not  seem  to  be  reasonable  and  have 
becn  violated  with  impunity,  therefore  are  not  always  in  the  right.  The  liberty 
of  imagination  should  not  be  sacrificed  to  arbitrary  restrictions  and  traditions 
that  load  to  dulness  and  formality.  Art  is  not  a  church ;  it  is  the  philosophy 
of  pleasure. 

The  summary  of  Boucieault *s  life  is  a  peculiar  one ;  impulsive  yet  thoughtful, 
quick  to  seo  effects,  but  lacking  in  originality,  except  that  originality  which  had  to 
do  with  practical  arrangement ;  he  was  extravagant  and  headstrong,  yet  kind  of 
heart.  Ho  had  a  fund  of  knowledge  which  his  dramatic  instinct  enslaved  for  stage 
uso.  He  was  quick  to  lay  hold  of  the  events  of  the  moment  and  to  incorporate  them 
in  his  dramas.  Note  "The  Relief  of  Lucknow"  and  "The  Octoroon."  He  was  as 
closely  idontified  with  the  development  of  the  drama  in  America  as  he  was  with 
the  development  of  the  Victorian  drama  in  England.  As  an  Irishman,  he  was 
interested  in  the  political  weif  are  of  liis  country,  and  his  public  utterances,  his  oeca- 
sional  pamphlets,  and  the  references  to  Irish  condition  made  in  his  dramas  were 
many. 

Boucieault  was  rapid  in  his  work,  and  he  always  held  that  this  rapidity  was 
duo  to  the  fact  that  the  dramatic  Copyright  law  did  not  afford  the  author  proper 
protection ;  he  had  to  be  quick  in  order  to  get  ahead  of  his  competitors.  It  was  in 
liSoß  that  the  American  Congress  decided  the  author  had  some  rights  to  his  printed 
productions.  In  France,  Boucieault  had  seen  dramatists  prosper  ander  the  royalty 
System.  For  years  he  too  fought  for  the  same  opportunity,  and  only  succeeded, 
finally,  by*openly  defying  the  Dramatic  Authors'  Society  in  England  and  the 
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dramatio  managers  of  the  United  States.  This  he  proceeded  to  do,  around  1860, 
by  sending  forth  more  than  one  Company  in  his  own  plays,  taking  a  proper  com- 
mission  for  himself  from  the  proeeeds  of  each  Performance.  By  these  travelling 
companies  of  his,  he  was  partly  instrumental  in  hastening  the  decline  of  the  old 
Stock  System.  In  1866,  he  preached  his  ideas  to  the  French,  who  greeted  them 
favonrably,  and,  by  1872,  the  United  States  had  likewise  accepted  them. 

The  royalty  System  was  insisted  upon  by  Boucicault  after  dire  exx>erience. 
Writing  in  1879,  he  said : 

To  the  commercial  manager  we  owe  the  introduction  of  the  burlesque, 
opera-bouffe,  and  the  reign  of  buffoonery.  We  owe  to  him  also  the  deluge 
of  French  plays  that  set  in  with  1842,  and  swampod  the  English  drama  of 
that  period.  For  examples :  the  usual  price  received  by  Sheridan  Knowles, 
Bulwer,  and  Talfourd  at  the  time  for  their  plays  was  £500.  I  was  a  beginner 
in  1841,  and  received  for  my  comedy,  **  London  Assnrance",  £300.  For  that 
amount  the  manager  bought  the  privilege  of  playing  the  work  for  his  season. 
Three  years  later  I  offered  a  new  play  to  a  principal  London  theatre.  The 
manager  offered  me  £100  for  it.  In  reply  to  my  objection  to  the  smallness  of 
the  sum,  he  remarked :  **  I  can  go  to  Paris  and  select  a  first-class  comedy ;  hav- 
ing  seen  it  performed,  I  feel  certain  of  its  effect.  To  get  this  comedy  translated 
will  cost  me  £25.  Why  should  I  give  you  £300  or  £500  for  your  comedy,  the 
success  of  which  I  cannot  feel  so  assured?  **  The  argument  was  unanswerable, 
and  the  result  ine  vi  table.  I  sold  a  work  for  £100  that  took  me  six  months' 
hard  work  to  compose,  and  accepted  a  commission  to  translate  three  French 
plays  at  £50  apiece.  This  work  afforded  me  child's  play  for  a  fortnight. 
Thus  the  English  dramatist  was  obliged  either  to  relinquish  the  stage  alto- 
gether  or  to  become  a  French  copyist. 

Boucicault  has  left  his  impress  upon  the  development  of  drapia,  and  his  name 
is  one  to  be  reckoned  with.  Fow  of  his  plays,  however,  bear  the  permanent  elements 
that  will  presorve  them  for  the  next  Century.  Ile  was  original,  if  by  that  word  one 
means  entertaining ;  otherwise,  he  was  clever  —  a  cleverness  based  upon  his  gift 
of  dialogfue,  however  imitative,  and  his  knowledge  of  stagecraft.  As  one  critic 
said: 

He  gave  his  age  what  it  wanted.  .  .  .  He  was  a  dramaturgical  mata- 
dor.  .  .  .  The  Boucicault  drama  is  dead ;  any  discussion  of  it  is  in  the  nature 
of  an  autopsy.  Its  most  notable  quality  was  its  gayety  —  its  fine  animal 
spirits.     It  was  merry  and  clean. 

Boucicault  did  much  to  create  for  the  stage  a  stereotyped  figure  of  the  Irish- 
man.  Small  wonder  it  is  that  his  name  should  spell  anathema  to  the  new  genera- 
tion  of  Irish  playwrights.  W.  B.  Yeats  Claims  that  the  Abbey  Theatre  was  firmly 
founded  on  a  determination  to  root  out  the  populär  conception  of  the  Irishman, 
so  sentimentally  and  so  ignobly  presented  in  *'Tho  Colleen  Bawn",  **The  Shaugh- 
raun",  and  **Arrah-na-Pogue." 

•'London  Assurance"  has  been  selected  for  inclusion  in  the  present  collection, 
not  because  it  is  typical  of  Boucicault  at  his  maturest,  but  because  it  reflects  the 
degradation  of  English  comedy  to  the  needs  of  a  very  trivial  theatrical  atmosphere. 
It  18  one  of  the  plays  presenting  inünite  possibilities  from  the  Standpoint  of  acting. 
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It  has  the  semblanoe  of  manners,  even  as  *'  The  School  for  Scandal ''  has  the  essential 
spirit  of  manners.  Orace  Harkaway  may  be  trivial,  but  still  she  is  pioturesque. 
Lady  Gay  Spanker,  with  none  of  the  deeper  qualities  of  Lady  Algy,  in  R.  C.  Carton's 
later  comedy,  "Lord  and  Lady  Algy",  possesses  vivid  and  attraotive  posdbilities. 
Certainly,  in  the  drawing  of  Mawley,  Mr.  Carton  must  have  had  in  mind  the  former 
picture  of  Mr.  Spanker.  The  play  has  received  no  better  revival  than  that  given 
to  it  by  the  Banorofts,  in  1877,  when  it  was  reshaped  so  as  to  make  it  less  old- 
fashioned.     In  1847,  Charles  Dickens  wrote : 

Shall  I  ever  forget  Vestris  in  ''London  Assurance"  [Madame  Vestris  was 
the  original  Grace  Harkaway]  bursting  out  with  oertain  praises  (they  always 
elicited  three  rounds)  —  of  a  country  morning,  I  think  it  was  ?  The  atrocity 
was  perpetrated,  I  remember,  on  a  lawn  before  a  villa.  It  was  led  up  to  by 
flower-pots.  The  thing  was  as  like  any  honest  sympathy,  or  honest  English, 
as  the  rose-pink  on  a  sweep's  face  on  May  Day  is  to  a  beautifnl  oomplexion ;  but 
Harley  (he  was  the  "oreator"  of  Mark  Meddle)  generally  appeared  touched 
to  the  soul,  and  a  man  in  the  pit  always  oried  out,  *'Beau-ti-ful." 


LONDON   ASSURANCE 


A  COMEDY  IN  FIVE  ACTS 


Bt  DION  L.  BOURCICAULT 


TO 

CHARLES  KEMBLE 

THIS   COMEDY 

(WITH  HIB  KIND   PBRMISSION) 

IS  DEDICATED 
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ACT   I 


ScBNE  First.  —  An  Anie-Room  in  Sir 
Harcoürt  Courtly*8  House  in 
BeLgrave  Square. 

[Enter  Cool] 

Cool.  Half-past  nine,  and  Mr. 
Charles  has  not  yet  retumed.  I  am  in  a 
fever  of  dread.  If  his  father  happen  to 
rise  earlier  than  usual  on  any  morning, 
he  is  sure  to  ask  first  for  Mr.  Charles. 
Poor  deluded  old  gentleman  —  he  httle 
thinks  how  he  is  deceived. 

[Enter  Martin,  lazüy] 

Well,  Martin,  he  has  not  come  home  yet ! 

Martin.  No  ;  and  I  have  not  had  a 
wink  of  sleep  all  night  —  I  cannot  stand 
this  any  longer;  I  shall  give  waming. 
This  is  the  fifth  night  Mr.  Courtly  has 
remained  out,  and  I*m  obliged  to  stand 
at  the  hall  window  to  watch  for  him. 

Cool.  You  know,  if  Sir  Harcoürt 
was  aware  that  we  connived  at  his  son's 
irregularities,  we  sl^ould  all  be  dis- 
charged. 

Martin.  I  have  used  up  all  mv 
common  excuses  on  his  duns.  —  "Call 
again'',  **Not  at  home",  and  "Send  it 
down  to  you  ",  won*t  serve  any  more ; 
and  Mr.  Crust,  the  wine  merchant, 
swears  he  will  be  paid. 

Cool.  So  they  all  say.  Why,  he 
has  arrests  out  against  him  already. 
IVe  Seen  the  fellows  watching  the  door 
—  [Loud  knock  and  ring  heard]  —  There 
he  is,  just  in  time  —  quick,  Martin,  for 
I  expect  Sir  William's  bell  every  mo- 
ment  —  [Bell  rings]  —  and  there  it  is. 
[Exil  Martin,  sloioly]  Thank  heaven ! 
he  will  return  to  College  to-morrow,  and 
this  heavy  responsibiiitv  will  be  taken 
oflf  my  Shoulders.  A  valet  is  as  difficult 
a  post  to  fill  properly  as  that  of  prime 
minister.  [Exil] 

YouNQ  Courtly.     [WithoMt]    Hello! 

Dazzlb.     [Wühovi]    Steady ! 


[Enter  Young  Courtly  and  Dazzle] 

YouNG  Courtly.     Hollo-o-o  1 

Dazzle.  Hush !  what  are  you  about, 
howling  like  a  Hotten  tot.  Sit  down 
there,  and  thank  heaven  you  are  in 
Belgrave  Square,  instead  of  Bow  Street. 

YouNG  Courtly.  D — n  —  damn 
Bow  Street. 

Dazzle.  Oh,  with  all  my  heart!  — 
you  have  not  seen  as  much  of  it  as  I 
have. 

Young  Courtly.  I  say  —  let  me 
see  —  what  was  I  going  to  say  ?  —  oh, 
look  here  —  [PiUls  out  a  large  assortment 
of  bell-pulls^  knocker s^  etc.j  from  hia 
pocket]  There!  dam'me!  1 11  puzzle 
the  two-penny  postmen,  —  1*11  deprive 
them  of  their  right  of  disturbing  the 
neighbourhood.  That  black  hon's  head 
did  belong  to  old  Vampire,  the  money- 
lender ;  this  bell-pull  to  Miss  Stitch,  the 
milliner. 

Dazzle.     And  this  brass  griffin  — 

Young  Courtly.  That !  oh,  let  me 
see  —  I  think  —  I  twisted  that  off  our 
own  hall-door  as  I  came  in,  while  you 
were  paying  the  cab. 

Dazzle.     What  shall  I  do  with  them  ? 

Young  Courtly.  Pack  'em  in  a 
small  hamper,  and  send  'em  to  the  sitting 
magistrate  with  my  father's  compli- 
ments ;  in  the  mean  time,  come  into  my 
room,  and  1*11  astonish  you  with  some 
Burgundy. 

[Re-enter  Cool] 

Cool.     Mr.  Charles  — 

Young  Courtly.  Out !  out !  not  at 
home  to  any  one. 

Cool.     And  drunk  — 

Young  Courtly.     As  a  lord. 

Cool.  If  Sir  Harcoürt  knew  this,  he 
would  go  mad,  he  would  discharge  me. 

Young  Courtly.  You  flatter  your- 
self:  that  would  be  no  proof  of  his 
insanity.  —  [To  Dazzle]     This  is  Cool, 
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sir,  Mr.  Cool;  he  is  the  best  liar  in 
London  —  there  is  a  pungency  about 
bis  invention,  and  an  originality  in  bis 
equivocation,  tbat  is  perfectly  ref  reshing. 

Cool.  [Aside]  Wby,  Mr.  Cbarles, 
where  did  you  pick  bim  up? 

YouNG  CouRTLT.  You  mistake,  be 
picked  me  up.  [Bell  rings] 

Cool.  Here  comes  Sir  Harcourt  — 
pray  do  not  let  bim  see  you  in  tbis  state. 

YouNG  CouRTLY.  State  1  wbat  do 
you  mean?     I  am  in  a  beautiful  state. 

Cool.     I  sbould  lose  my  character. 

YouNG  Courtly.  Tbat  would  be  a 
fortunate  epocb  in  your  life,  Cool. 

Cool.  Your  fatber  would  discbarge 
me. 

YouNG  CouBTLY.  Cool,  my  dad  is  an 
old  ass. 

Cool.  Retire  to  your  own  room,  for 
beaven*s  sake,  Mr.  Cbarles. 

YouNG  Courtly.  I'll  do  so  for  my 
own  sake.  [To  Dazzle]  I  say,  old 
fellow,  [staggering]  just  hold  the  door 
steady  while  I  go  in. 

Dazzle.  Tbis  way.  Now,  tben !  — 
take  care !  [Helps  him  into  the  room] 

[Enter  Sir  Harcourt  Courtly  in  an 
elegant  dressing-gown,  and  Greek 
scull'Cap  and  tasselsj  etc.] 

Sir  Harcourt.  Cool,  is  breakfast 
ready  ? 

Cool.     Quite  ready,  Sir  Harcourt. 

SiR  Harcourt.  Apropos.  I  omitted 
to  mention  that  I  expect  Squire  Harka- 
way  to  join  us  tbis  morning,  and  you 
must  prepare  for  my  departure  to  Oak 
Hall  immediately. 

Cool.  Loave  town  in  the  middle  of 
the  season,  Sir  Harcourt?  So  unprece- 
donted  a  procceding ! 

Sir  Harcourt.  It  isl  I  confess  it: 
there  is  but  one  power  could  effect  such 
a  miracle  —  that  is  divinity. 

Cool.     How! 

Sir  Harcourt.  In  female  form,  of 
course.  Cool,  I  am  about  to  present 
Society  with  a  second  Lady  Courtly; 
young  —  bliishing  eighteen ;  —  lovely ! 
I  have  her  portrait ;  rieh  I  I  have  her 
bankcr's  account ;  —  an  heiress,  and  a 
Venus ! 

Cool.  Lady  Courtly  could  be  none 
othor. 

Sir  Harcourt.  Ha!  ha!  Cool, 
your  manners  are  above  your  Station. 
—  Apropos,  I  shall  find  no  further  use 
for  my  brocade  dressing-gown. 

Cool.  1  thank  you.  Sir  Harcourt; 
might  I  ask  wbo  the  fortunate  lady  is? 


SiR  Harcourt.  Certainly:  Miss 
Grace  Harkaway,  the  niece  of  my  old 
friend,  Max. 

Cool.     Have  you  never  seen  the  lady, 

SU-? 

Sir  Harcourt.  Never  —  tbat  is, 
yes  —  eight  years  ago.  Having  been, 
as  you  Imow,  on  the  continent  for  the 
last  seven  years,  I  have  not  bad  the 
opportunitjr  of  pajdng  my  devoirs. 
Our  connexion  and  betrotbal  was  a  very 
extraordinary  one.  Her  fatber' s  estates 
were   contiguous    to    mine ;  —  being   a 

Eenurious,  miserly,  ugly  old  scoundrel, 
e  made  a  market  of  my  indiscretion, 
and  supplied  my  extravagance  with 
large  sums  of  money  on  mortga«:es,  bis 
great   desire   being   to   unite   the   two 

groperties.  About  seven  years  ago, 
e  died  —  leaving  Grace,  a  girl,  to  the 
guardianship  of  her  uncle,  with  tbis 
will :  —  if ,  on  attaining  the  age  of 
nineteen,  she  would  consent  to  marry 
me,  I  should  receive  those  deeds,  and 
all  bis  property,  as  her  dowry.  If  she 
refused  to  comply  with  tbis  condition, 
they  should  revert  to  my  beir-presump- 
tive  or  apparent.  —  She  eonsents. 

Cool.     Wbo  would  not? 

Sir  Harcourt.  I  consent  to  receive 
her  15,000Z.  a  year. 

Cool.     [Aside]    Wbo  would  not? 

Sir  Harcourt.  So  prepare.  Cool, 
prepare ;  —  but  where  is  my  boy,  where 
IS  Charles? 

Cool.  Wby  —  oh,  he  is  gone  out, 
Sir  Harcourt;  yes,  gone  out  to  take  a 
walk. 

Sir  Harcourt.  .  Poor  child !  A  per- 
fect  child  in  heart  —  a  sober,  placid 
mind  —  the  simplicity  and  verdure  of 
boybood,  kept  fresh  and  unsuUied  by 
any  contact  with  society.  Teil  me. 
Cool,  at  wbat  time  was  he  in  bed  last 
night? 

Cool.     Half-past  nine,  Sir  Harcourt. 

SiR  Harcourt.  Half-past  nine! 
Beautiful!  Wbat  an  original  idea! 
Reposing  in  cherub  slumbers,  while  all 
around  him  teems  with  drinking  and 
debauchery!  Primitive  sweetness  of 
nature!  No  pilot-coated,  bear-skiimed 
brawbng ! 

Cool.     Ob,  Sir  Harcourt ! 

Sir  Harcourt.  No  cigar-smok- 
ing  — 

Cool.     Faints  at  the  smell  of  one. 

Sir  Harcourt.  No  brandy  and 
water  bibbing. 

Cool.  Doesn't  know  the  taste  of 
azLything  strenger  than  barley-water. 
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Sir  Harcourt.    No  night  parading — 
Cool.     Never  heard  tue  clock  strike 
twelve,  except  at  noon. 

Sir  Harcourt.  In  fact,  he  is  my  son, 
and  became  a  gentleman  by  right  of 
patemity.     He  inherited  my  manners. 

[Enter  Martin] 
Martin.    Mr.  Harkaway! 

[Enter  Max  Harkaway] 

Max.  Squire  Harkaway,  fellow,  er 
Max  Harkaway,  another  time.  [Mar- 
tin bow8,  and  exit]  Ahl  Ha!  Sir 
Harcourt,  I*m  devüish  glad  to  see  you ! 
Gl'  me  your  fist.  Dang  it,  but  I*in 
glad  to  see  ye !  Let  me  see  :  six  — ■* 
seven  years,  or  more,  since  we  have  met. 
How  quickly  they  have  flown ! 

Sir  Harcourt  [throwing  off  his 
siydied  manner].  Max,  Max !  Give  me 
your  hand,  old  boy.  —  [Aside]  Ah !  he 
is  glad  to  see  me :  there  is  no  fawning 
pretence  about  that  squeeze.  Cool,  you 
may  retire.  [Exit  Cool] 

Max.  Why,  you  are  looking  quite 
rosy. 

Sir  Harcourt.  Ah!  ah!  rosy!  Am 
I  too  florid  ? 

Max.     Not  a  bit ;  not  a  bit. 

Sir  Harcourt.  I  thought  so.  — 
[Aside]  Cool  said  I  had  put  too  much 
on. 

Max.     How  comes  it,  Courtly,  that 

fou  manage  to  retain  your  youth  ?  See, 
'm  as  grey  as  an  old  badger,  or  a  wild 
rabbit ;  while  you  are  —  are  as  black 
as  a  young  rook.  I  say,  whose  head 
grew  your  hair,  eh? 

Sir  Harcourt.  Permi t  me  to  remark 
that  all  the  beauties  of  my  person  are  of 
home  manufacture.  Why  should  you 
be  surprised  at  my  youth?  I  have 
scarcely  thrown  off  the  giddiness  of  a 
very  boy  —  elasticity  of  limb  —  buoy- 
ancy  of  soul !  Remark  this  position  — 
[Throws  himself  iiUo  an  attitude]  I  held 
that  attitude  for  ten  minutes  at  Lady 
Acid's  last  reunion,  at  the  express  desire 
of  one  of  OUT  first  sculptors,  while  he  was 
making  a  sketch  of  me  for  the  Apollo. 

Max.  [Aside]  Making  a  butt  of 
thee  for  their  gibes. 

Sir  Harcourt.  Lady  Sarah  Sarcasm 
Started  up,  and,  pointing  to  my  face, 
eiaoulated,  *'Good  gracious!  Does  not 
Sir  Haroourt  remind  you  of  the  coun- 
tenance  of  Ajax,  in  the  Pompeian  Por- 
trait?" 

Max.    Ajax !  —  humbug. 


Sir  Harcourt.  You  are  complimen- 
tary. 

Max.  I'm  a  piain  man,  and  always 
speak  my  mind.  What*s  in  a  face  or 
figure?  Does  a  Grecian  nose  entail  a 
good  temper?  Does  a  waspish  waist 
indicate  a  good  heart?  Or,  do  oilv 
perfumed  locks  necessarily  thatch  a  weU- 
fumishedbrain? 

Sir  Harcourt.  It's  an  undeniable 
fact,  —  ylain  people  always  praise  the 
beauties  of  the  mind. 

Max.  Excuse  the  Insinuation;  I 
had  thought  the  first  -Lady  Courtly 
had  surfeited  you  with  beauty. 

Sir  Harcourt.  No  ;  she  lived  four- 
teen  months  with  me,  and  then  eloped 
with  an  intimate  friend.  Etiquette 
compeUed  me  to  challenge  the  secfucer; 
so  I  received  satisfaction  —  and  a  bullet 
in  my  Shoulder  at  the  same  time.  How- 
ever,  I  had  the  consolation  of  knowing 
that  he  was  the  handsomest  man  of  the 
age.  She  did  not  insult  me,  by  running 
away  with  a  d — -A  ill-looking  scoundrel. 

Max.     That,  certainly,  was  flafrtering. 

Sir  Harcourt.  I  feit  so,  as  I 
pocketed  the  ten  thousand  poimds 
damages. 

Max.  That  must  have  been  a  great 
balm  to  your  sore  honour. 

SiR  Harcourt.  It  was  —  Max,  my 
honour  would  have  died  without  it; 
for  on  that  year  the  wrong  horse  won 
the  Derby  —  by  some  mistake.  It  was 
one  of  the  luckiest  chances  —  a  thing 
that  does  not  happon  twice  in  a  man's 
life  —  the  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of 
his  wife  and  his  debts  at  the  same  time. 

Max.  Teil  the  truth,  Courtly !  Did 
you  not  feel  a  little  frayed  in  your  deli-« 
cacy  —  your  honour,  now?     Eh? 

Sir  Harcourt.  Not  a  whit.  Why 
should  I?  I  married  money,  and  I 
received  it  —  virgin  gold !  My  deli- 
cacy  and  honour  had  not  hing  to  do  with 
hers.  The  world  pities  the  bereaved 
husband,  when  it  should  congratulate. 
No :  the  affair  made  a  Sensation,  and  I 
was  the  object.  Besides,  it  is  vulgär 
to  make  a  parade  of  one's  feelings,  how- 
ever  acute  they  may  be :  impenetrability 
of  countenance  is  the  sure  sign  of  your 
highly-bred  man  of  fashion. 

Max.  So,  a  man  must,  therefore,  lose 
his  wife  and  his  money  with  a  smile,  -;- 
in  fact,  every  thing  he  possesses  but  hia 
temper. 

Sir  Harcourt.  Exactly,  —  and 
greet  min  with  vive  la  hagatelle !  For 
example,  —  your  modish  beauty  never 


DION  BOUCICAULT 

(1822-1890) 

It  was  Aubrey  Boucicault  who  said,  "I  generally  have  to  Start  at  the  beginning 
of  the  aiphabet  when  I  attempt  to  recall  all  the  plays  my  father  wrote.'*  Yet, 
though  the  number  was  over  four  hundred,  a  few  of  them,  "London  Assurance", 
"The  Colleen  Bawn",  and  "The  Shaughraun'*  being  the  most  typical,  are  suflöcient 
to  represent  the  special  features  characterizing  the  genial  Irishman's  work.  Bouci- 
cault was  destined  to  influence  many  future  melodramatists.  But  his  comedy  of 
manners  was,  all  told,  only  a  prosaic  imitation  of  what  was  most  sprightly  and 
artificial  in  Qoldsmith  and  Sheridan. 

Because  Boucicault  was  so  intimately  associated  with  theatrical  life,  his  genius 
was  narrowed  through  his  facility  in  stagecraft,  which  made  him  strain  character 
for  Situation.  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  in  his  estimate  of  Mrs.  Mowatt,  the  actress,  and 
the  author  of  the  American  comedy,  *'  Fashion  **,  referred  to  "  that  despicable  mass  of 
inanity  'London  Assurance.*"  However  sweeping  this  opinion  may  be,  it  warns 
US  to  approach  the  Boucicault  drama  from  across  the  footlights  and  not  at  closer 
ränge. 

The  playwright  was  bom  at  Dublin,  December  26,  1822,  and  was  christened 
Dionysius  Lardner  Boucicault,  a  compliment  to  the  great  philologist,  Dr.  Lardner, 
satirized  by  Thackeray  in  the  **  Yellowplush  Papers."  On  his  father's  side  he  in- 
herited  a  Prench  strain,  seen  in  the  gradual  evolution  of  his  name  from  Bosquet  to 
Boursiquot,  to  Bourcicault,  with  the  later  dropping  of  the  r.  It  was  on  his  mother's 
side  that  Boucicault  received  his  greatest  herita^e.  She  was  a  Miss  Darley,  sister 
of  the  essayist  and  dramatist,  George  Darley,  as  well  as  sister  of  the  Reverend 
Charles  Darley,  author  of  "Plighted  Troth.*' 

Young  Boucicault  had  reached  the  age  of  nineteen  when  he  wrote  his  first  play. 
The  early  accounts  of  his  education  are  conflicting,  it  being  belle ved  in  one  quarter 
that  he  was  placed  with  Stephenson,  the  inventor  of  the  steam  locomoti ve,  and  that 
he  had  the  honour  of  riding  on  the  j&rst  steam  engine  that  ran  between  Liverpool 
and  Manchester.  There  is  another  theory  that  he  attended  London  University, 
counting  among  his  friends,  Charles  Lamb  Kenney,  a  namesake  of  Elia.  Pascoe 
says  that  Dublin  was  his  school  centre. 

However  that  may  be,  he  joined  a  dramatic  Company  in  1838,  and  had  attained 
some  small  reputation  as  an  actor  when  he  met  success  with  the  first  of  his  dramas, 
"London  Assiirance",  given  its  premiöre  at  Covent  Garden,  on  March  4,  1841. 
The  name  adopted  for  the  comedy  was  a  hasty  Substitute ;  for,  just  before  the  cur- 
tain  rose,  the  play  was  known  as  **Out  of  Town." 

It  will  not  bear  analysis  as  a  literary  produotion  [the  author  wrote  in  a 
preface  to  the  second  edition  of  the  printed  play].     In  fact,  my  sole  object  is  to 
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throw  together*a  few  scenes  of  a  dramatio  nature,  and  therefore  I  studied  the 
stage  rather  than  the  moral  effect.  I  attempted  to  instil  a  pungency  into  the 
dialogue,  and  to  procnre  vivid  tones  by  a  streng  antithesis  of  oharaoter.  The 
moral  which  I  intended  to  convey  is  expressed  in  the  last  speech  of  the  comedy, 
but  as  I  wrote  ^'cnrrente  calamo'*  I  have  doubtless  through  the  play  strayed 
far  Wide  of  my  original  intent. 

"Barefaced  assurance  is  the  vulgär  Substitute  for  gentlemanly  ease,"  says 
Sir  Harcourt  Courtley.  "...  The  title  of  gentleman  is  the  only  one  out  of  any 
monarch*s  gift,  yet  within  the  reaeh  of  every  peasant."  This  is  the  substance  of 
that  last  speech. 

As  Boucicault  said,  the  "motive'*  was  not  suffioiently  emphasized,  but  the  stage 
pictures  were  effective  and  the  charaoters  afforded  ample  scope  for  good  aeting. 

Boucicault's  own  account  of  his  d^but  as  a  dramatist,  coloured  with  the  tinge  of 
pleasant  romanoe,  is  to  be  found  in  the  North  American  Review j  January-June,  1889. 
He  has  told  in  a  minute  way  his  feelings  as  he  took  the  play  to  Charles  Mathews, 
who  first  read  it  as  a  one-act  piece.  The  whole  drama  was  cut  af ter  a  conventional 
model,  of  which  "The  School  for  Scandal"  is  a  most  vivid  example.  Boucicault 
was  too  young  to  do  aught  but  reflect  what  he  either  had  heard  or  had  read.  For 
such  a  young  man,  the  play  exhibited  remarkable  efficiency  and  surety  in  dialogue 
besides  possessing  theatrical  richness.  Once,  Boucicault  sx>oke  of  wit  as  not 
possessing  a  soft  and  genial  quality  —  of  its  being  more  admirable  than  endearing, 
and  he  condemned  its  application  as  heartless.  For  this  very  reason,  he  stig- 
matized  ''The  School  for  Scandal"  as  the  most  cold-blooded  drama  on  the  stage. 

But  in  writing  "London  Assurance *',  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Boucicault's  eye 
was  on  this  more  polished  comedy  of  the  eighteenth  Century.  Nor,  after  all,  was 
there  much  originality  in  "London  Assurance",  for,  in  other  forms,  its  plot  had 
been  used  before,  and  John  Brougham  came  forward  claiming  his  share,  not  only 
in  the  conception  of  the  part  of  Dazzle,  but  in  the  construction  of  the  entire  pieoe. 
Lester  Wallack,  the  American  actor,  came  to  the  rescue  of  Brougham  in  the  dispute 
which  foUowed.  But  the  latter  was  not  over-anxious  to  receive  his  just  deserts, 
whatever  they  might  have  been,  his  friends  being  the  only  ones  who  persisted  in  push- 
ing  the  dispute.  Finally,  the  two  authors  went  to  an  attomey's  office  in  London, 
and  there  Brougham  prepared  a  Statement  as  to  his  exact  share  in  the  work,  and 
f orthwith  signed  away  all  further  claims  on  receipt  of  a  very  substantial  check  from 
Boucicault.  The  legal  dispute  left  no  marked  ill-feeling,  since  Brougham  after- 
wards  appeared  in  many  of  the  Boucicault  dramas.  Among  them,  he  played  in 
"The  Shaughraim. "  The  text  for  this  Irish  comedy  is  included  in  the  third  volume 
of  the  present  author's  "Representative  Plays  by  American  Dramatists.*' 

Such  a  misimderstanding  at  the  outset  of  the  dramatist's  career  is  significant. 
It  was  to  be  repeated  many  times  during  the  years  to  come.  In  faot,  Charles  Reade 
once  wrote : 

Like  Shakesx>eare  and  Molidre,  the  beggar  [meaning  Boucicault]  steals 
everything  he  can  lay  his  hands  on ;  but  he  does  it  so  def tly,  so  cleverly,  that 
I  can't  help  condoning  the  theft.  He  picks  up  a  pebble  by  the  shore  and 
X>olishes  it  into  a  jewel.  Occasionally,  too,  he  writes  divine  lines,  and  knows 
more  about  the  grammar  of  the  stage  than  all  the  rest  of  them  [the  dramatiste] 
put  together. 
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Lester  Wallack  was  at  the  theatre  during  the  first  production  of  "London 
Assurance."  The  managers  of  Covent  Garden  had  done  their  utmost  to  mount 
the  piece  aocording  to  the  latest  improvements  in  stage  art.  The  audience  saw 
before  them  rare  examples  of  the  boxed-in  scene,  where  all  the  appointments  were 
fitting  and  realistic.  The  stage  manager  was  well-nigh  stunned  when  the  young 
dramatist  asked  him  to  use  a  real  carpet  in  one  of  the  settings.  Herein  may  be 
noted  another  of  Boucicault's  claims  to  influence ;  more  than  any  other  playwright 
of  bis  day,  he  depended  largely  upon  realistic  accessory  for  certain  effects.  He 
used  fire  in  **The  Octoroon"  and  water  in  **The  CoUeen  Bawn"  —  those  external 
Clements  affording  many  outlets  for  thrilling  situations.  The  BoucicauU  drama 
was  essentially  external. 

He  studied  his  audiences  carefully,  noting  in  what  way  they  responded  to  his 
climaxes  —  for  he  spent  many  hours  preparing  novel  surprises. 

He  wrote  many  plays  in  rapid  succession.  A  remarkable  fact  about  his  career 
was  that,  no  matter  whether  good  or  bad,  original  or  otherwise,  the  Boucicault 
drama  was  eagerly  sought  by  the  theatre  because  it  was  framed  for  the  theatre. 
As  fast  as  the  dramatist  wrote»  just  so  fast  were  his  manuscripts  given  to  companies 
for  rehearsal.  Boucicault  himself  declared  that  "he  was  a  lucky  bag  out  of  which 
some  managers  drew  fortunes  and  some  drew  blanks." 

One  usually  grows  older  and  wiser  with  the  years.  But  it  is  typical  of  Bouci- 
cault that  he  blossomed  all  of  a  sudden,  that  he  slipped,  at  an  early  age»  into  what- 
ever  intellectual  maturity  he  was  to  possess,  and  that  he  used  over  and  over  again 
all  the  tricks  and  sentiments  of  an  external  nature  familiär  to  earlier  Victorian 
drama.  He  was,  as  some  of  his  friends  termed  him,  a  gay,  "  semi-f ashionable,  semi- 
Bohemian'*  fellow,  impulsive,  nervous,  a  rapid  worker,  and  as  ready  to  flare  into  a 
rage  as  he  was  to  exhibit  his  abundant  Irish  wit  and  humour.  No  man  of  his  time 
was  more  given  to  excessive  use  of  the  blamey  stone. 

I  knew  [him],  [writes  Clement  Scott],  in  the  "Colleen  Bawn"  days  at  the 
Adelphi,  when  he  had  a  magnificent  mansion  and  grounds  at  Old  Bromp- 
ton.  ...  I  knew  him  in  the  days  of  "The  Shaughraun"  at  the  same  theatre, 
and  I  met  him  constantly  at  the  tables  of  Edmund  Yates  [et  als,],  and  I  was  also 
a  frequent  guest  at  his  own  table  when  he  lived,  as  he  ever  did,  money  or  no 
money,  credit  or  no  credit,  "en  prince"  at  his  flat.  .  .  .  Dion  was  a  bom 
"viveur",  a  "gourmand"  and  "gourmet",  and  certainly  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  conversationalists  it  has  ever  been  my  happy  fortune  to  meet. 


John  Coleman,  the  actor  and  writer,  used  to  see  Boucicault  at  Charles  Reade's, 
in  later  years,  when  the  dramatist  had  become  much  older,  yet  with  his  Irish  nature 
still  imchanged.  It  was  characteristic  of  Boucicault  that  he  could  sing  "  The 
Wearing  of  the  Green"  with  as  much  spirit  at  sixty  as  he  could  at  twenty.  Cole- 
man says : 

This  distinguished  actor  and  author  had  (so  he  himself  told  me)  left 
England  under  a  cloud,  but  had  "cast  his  nighted  colour  off"  in  America, 
and  retumed  to  triumph.  When  we  first  met  he  was  living  *  *  en  grand  seigneur  *' 
in  the  famous  mansion  at  Kensington  Gore,  which  had  formerly  been  the  home 
of  the  Cotintess  of  Blessington.  He  was  then  making  a  fortime  one  moment 
and  spending  it  the  next.  .  .  . 

Hia  aooomplishments  were  many  and  varied.    He  knew  something  about 
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everything,  and  what  he  didn't  know  about  the  populär  drama  (which  to  some 
extent  he  incarnated  in  himself)  wasn't  worth  knowing.  Although  no  longer 
young,  his  mind  was  alert  as  a  boy's,  and  I  can  well  believe  what  Charles 
Mathews,  Walter  Lacey,  and  John  Brougham  of ten  told  me  —  that  in  his  juve- 
nalia  he  was  the  most  fascinating  young  scapograce  that  ever  baflfled  or  bam- 
boozled  a  bailiff. 

It  is  not  neeessary  to  go  into  an  aecount  of  the  prolific  career  of  Dion  Boucicault. 
One  may  find  it  outlined  in  the  present  writer's  **  Famous  Actor  Families  in  America", 
and  in  Townsend  Walsh's  "  Life  of  Boucicault  **,  written  for  the  Dunlap  Society. 

He  was  an  actor  of  tremendous  versatility,  and  **  created  "  the  chief  röles  in  many 
of  his  own  plays.  He  feil  easily  into  the  habit  of  depending  on  French  sources,  and 
he  was  likewise  one  among  many  dramatists  who  profited  by  adapting  plays  from 
the  novels  of  Dickens.  He  often  entered  the  field  as  a  dramatic  Innovator,  and  the 
work  he  did  on  the  version  of  **Rip  Van  Winkle",  which  Joseph  Jefferson  later 
brought  to  such  success,  helped  to  facilitate  its  stage  production.  True  to  his  reach- 
ing  out  for  any  kind  of  available  material,  he  converted  Scott 's  "The  Heart  of  Mid- 
lothian"  and  Thaokeray's  '*Vanity  Fair"  into  dramas,  and  coUaborated  with 
Charles  Reade  in  preparing  **Foul  Play*'  from  the  novel  for  stage  presentation. 
All  this  dramatic  activity  showed  too  much  facility,  and  the  reader  who  will  exam- 
ine  his  essay  on  the  art  of  dramatic  composition  will  note  the  philosophy  of  style 
which  influenced  his  literary  endeavours.  During  his  long  career,  he  often  served  as 
a  reader  of  plays  for  the  current  theatre,  and  his  approach  toward  a  manuscript 
is  clearly  indicated  in  what  he  once  said  respecting  the  laws  of  dramaturgy : 

The  essence  of  a  rule  is  its  necessity :  it  must  be  reasonable  and  always  in 
the  right.  The  unities  of  time  and  place  do  not  seem  to  be  reasonable  and  have 
been  violated  with  impunity,  therefore  are  not  always  in  the  right.  The  liberty 
of  imagination  should  not  be  sacrificed  to  arbitrary  restrictions  and  traditions 
that  lead  to  dulness  and  formality.  Art  is  not  a  church ;  it  is  the  philosophy 
of  pleasure. 

The  summary  of  Bouoicault's  life  is  a  peculiar  one ;  impulsive  yet  thoughtful, 
quick  to  See  effects,  but  lacking  in  originality,  except  that  originality  which  had  to 
do  with  practical  arrangement ;  he  was  extravagant  and  headstrong,  yet  kind  of 
heart.  He  had  a  fund  of  knowledge  which  his  dramatic  instinct  enslaved  for  stage 
use.  He  was  quick  to  lay  hold  of  the  events  of  the  moment  and  to  incorporate  them 
in  his  dramas.  Note  *'The  Relief  of  Lucknow"  and  '*The  Octoroon."  He  was  as 
olosely  identified  with  the  development  of  the  drama  in  America  as  he  was  with 
the  development  of  the  Victorian  drama  in  England.  As  an  Irishman,  he  was 
interested  in  the  politioal  welfare  of  his  country,  and  his  public  utterances,  his  occa- 
sional  pamphlets,  and  the  references  to  Irish  condition  made  in  his  dramas  were 
many. 

Boucicault  was  rapid  in  his  work,  and  he  always  held  that  this  rapidity  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  dramatic  Copyright  law  did  not  afiford  the  author  proper 
protection ;  he  had  to  be  quick  in  order  to  get  ahead  of  his  oompetitors.  It  was  in 
1856  that  the  American  Congress  decided  the  author  had  some  rights  to  his  printed 
productions.  In  France,  Boucicault  had  scen  dramatists  prosper  under  the  royalty 
System.  For  years  he  too  fought  for  the  same  opportunity,  and  only  saooeededt 
finally,  by'openly  defying  the  Dramatio  Authors'  Sooiety  in  Englimd  and  tlift 
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dramatio  managers  of  the  United  States.  This  he  proceeded  to  do,  around  1860, 
by  sending  f orth  more  than  one  Company  in  bis  own  plays,  taking  a  proper  com- 
mission  for  himself  from  the  proceeds  of  each  Performance.  By  these  travelling 
eompanies  of  his,  he  was  partly  instrumental  in  hastening  the  decline  of  the  old 
Stock  System.  In  1866,  he  preached  his  ideas  to  the  French,  who  greeted  them 
favourably,  and,  by  1872,  the  United  States  had  likewise  accepted  them. 

The  royalty  System  was  insisted  upon  by  Boucicault  after  dire  experience. 
Writing  in  1879,  he  said : 

To  the  commercial  manager  we  owe  the  introduction  of  the  burlesque, 
opera-bouffe,  and  the  reign  of  bufifoonery.  We  owe  to  him  also  the  deluge 
of  French  plays  that  set  in  with  1842,  and  swamped  the  English  drama  of 
that  period.  For  examples :  the  usual  price  received  by  Sheridan  Knowles, 
Bulwer,  and  Talfourd  at  the  time  for  their  plays  was  £500.  I  was  a  beginner 
in  1841,  and  received  for  my  comedy,  "London  Assurance'*,  £300.  For  that 
amount  the  manager  bought  the  privilege  of  playing  tho  work  for  his  season. 
Three  years  later  I  ofifered  a  new  play  to  a  principal  London  theatre.  The 
manager  offered  me  £100  for  it.  In  reply  to  my  objection  to  the  smallness  of 
the  sum,  he  remarked :  '*  I  can  go  to  Paris  and  select  a  first-class  comedy ;  hav- 
ing  Seen  it  performed,  I  feel  certain  of  its  effect.  To  get  this  comedy  translated 
will  cost  me  £25.  Why  should  I  give  you  £300  or  £500  for  your  comedy,  the 
success  of  which  I  cannot  feel  so  assured?  '*  The  argument  was  unanswerable, 
and  the  result  ine  vi  table.  I  sold  a  work  for  £100  that  took  me  six  months' 
hard  work  to  compose,  and  accepted  a  commission  to  translate  three  French 
plays  at  £50  apiece.  This  work  afforded  me  child's  play  for  a  fortnight. 
Thus  the  English  dramatist  was  obliged  either  to  relinquish  the  stage  alto- 
gether  or  to  become  a  French  copyist. 

Boucicault  has  left  his  impress  upon  the  development  of  drama,  and  his  name 
is  one  to  be  reckoned  with.  Few  of  his  plays,  however,  bear  the  permanent  Clements 
that  will  preserve  them  for  the  next  Century.  He  was  original,  if  by  that  word  one 
means  entertaining ;  otherwise,  he  was  clever  —  a  cleverness  based  upon  his  gif t 
of  dialogue,  however  imitative,  and  his  knowledge  of  stagecraft.  As  one  critic 
Said: 

He  gave  his  age  what  it  wanted.  .  .  .  He  was  a  dramaturgical  mata- 
dor.  .  .  .  The  Boucicault  drama  is  dead ;  any  discussion  of  it  is  in  the  nature 
of  an  autopsy.  Its  most  notable  quality  was  its  gayety  —  its  fine  animal 
spirits.     It  was  merry  and  clean. 

Boucicault  did  much  to  create  for  the  stage  a  stereotyped  figure  of  the  Irish- 
man.  Small  wonder  it  is  that  his  name  should  spell  anathema  to  the  new  gencra- 
tion  of  Irish  playwrights.  W.  B.  Yeats  claims  that  the  Abbey  Theatre  was  firmly 
founded  on  a  determination  to  root  out  the  populär  conception  of  the  Irishman, 
so  sentimentally  and  so  ignobly  presented  in  *'The  CoUeen  Bawn",  "The  Shaugh- 
raun",  and  **Arrah-na-Pogue." 

"London  Assurance"  has  been  selected  for  inclusion  in  the  present  collection, 
not  because  it  is  typical  of  Boucicault  at  his  maturest,  but  because  it  reflects  the 
degradation  of  English  comedy  to  the  needs  of  a  very  trivial  theatrical  atmosphere. 
It  18  one  of  the  plays  presenting  inünite  possibilities  from  the  Standpoint  of  acting. 
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It  has the semblance  of  manners,  even  as  "The  School  for  Scandal*' has the  essen tial 
spirit  of  manners.  Grace  Harkaway  may  be  trivial,  but  still  she  is  pictnresque. 
Lady  Gay  Spanker,  with  none  of  the  deeper  qualities  of  Lady  Algy,  in  R.  C.  Carton's 
later  oomedy,  *'Lord  and  Lady  Algy",  possesses  vivid  and  attraotive  possibilities. 
Certainly,  in  the  drawing  of  Mawley,  Mr.  Carton  must  have  had  in  mind  the  former 
pioture  of  Mr,  Spanker.  The  play  has  received  no  better  revival  than  that  given 
to  it  by  the  Banorofts,  in  1877,  when  it  was  reshaped  so  as  to  make  it  less  old- 
fashioned.     In  1847,  Charles  Dickens  wrote : 

Shall  I  ever  forget  Vestris  in  "London  Assurance"  [Madame  Vestris  was 
the  original  Grace  Harkaway]  bursting  out  with  oertain  praises  (they  always 
elicited  three  rounds)  —  of  a  country  moming,  I  think  it  was  ?  The  atrocity 
was  perpetrated,  I  remember,  on  a  lawn  before  a  villa.  It  was  led  up  to  by 
flower-pots.  The  thing  was  as  like  any  honest  sympathy,  or  honest  English, 
as  the  rose-pink  on  a  sweep*s  face  on  May  Day  is  to  a  beautifnl  oomplexion ;  but 
Harley  (he  was  the  "oreator"  of  Mark  Meddle)  generally  appeared  touohed 
to  the  soul,  and  a  man  in  the  pit  always  oried  out,  "Beau-ti-ful." 
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A  COMEDY  IN  FIVE  ACTS 


Bt  DION   L.  BOÜRCICAÜLT 


TO 

CHARLES  KEMBLE 

THIS   COMEDY 

(WITH   HIS  KIND   PERMISSION) 

IS   DEDICATED 

BY   HIS  FERVENT   ADMIRER   AND   HÜMBLE   SERVANT 

DION.   L.   BOURCICAULT 


GAST  OF  CHARACTERS 

Coveni  Garden,  1841  Park,  1841 

SiR  Harcourt  Courtly Mr.  W.  Fairen  Mr.  Placide 

Max  Harkaway Mr.  Baxtley  Mr.  P^sher 

Charles  Courtly Mr.  Anderson  Mr.  Wheatley 

Mr.  Spanker Mr.  Keeley  Mr.  Williams 

Dazzle .     .     .     .     Mr.  C.  Mathews  Mr.  Browne 

Mark  Meddle Mr.  Harley  Mr.  Latham 

Cool  (Valet) Mr.  Brindal  Mr.  Andrews 

Simpson  (Butler) Mr.  Honner  Mr.  King 

Martin Mr.  Ayliffe  Mr.  Howard 

Lady  Gay  Spanker Mrs.  Nisbett  Miss  Cushman 

Grace  Harkaway Madame  Vestris  Miss  Clarendon 

Pert Mrs.  Humby  Mrs.  Vemon 

The  Scene  lies  in  London  and  Gloucestershire  in  184^- 
Time  —  Three  days, 

First  produced  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Covent  GardenJ  on  Maroh  4,  184i ;  and 

in  the  United  States,  at  the  Park  Theatre,  New  York,  October  11,  1841. 
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ScENE  First.  —  An  Ante-Room  in  Sir 
Harcourt  Courtly's  Hot^se  in 
Belgrave  Square. 

[Enter  Cool] 

Cool.  Half-past  nine,  and  Mr. 
Charles  has  not  yet  retumed.  I  am  in  a 
fever  of  dread.  K  his  father  happen  to 
rise  earlier  than  usual  on  anv  moming, 
he  is  sure  to  ask  first  for  Mr.  Charles. 
Poor  deluded  old  gentleman  —  he  little 
thinks  how  he  is  deceived. 

[Enier  Martin,  lazily] 

Well,  Martin,  he  has  not  come  home  yet ! 

Martin.  No  ;  and  I  have  not  had  a 
wink  of  sleep  all  night  —  I  eannot  stand 
this  any  longer;  I  shall  give  warning. 
This  is  the  fifth  night  Mr.  Courtly  has 
remained  out,  and  I*m  obliged  to  stand 
at  the  hall  window  to  watch  for  him. 

Cool.  You  know,  if  Sir  Harcourt 
was  aware  that  we  connived  at  his  son*s 
irregularities,  we  sl^ould  all  be  dis- 
cha^ed. 

Martin.  I  have  used  up  all^  mv 
common  excuses  on  his  duns.  —  **Call 
again",  **Not  at  home",  and  "Send  it 
down  to  you",  won*t  serve  any  more; 
and  Mr.  Crust,  the  wine  merchant, 
swears  he  will  be  paid. 

Cool.  So  they  all  say.  Why,  he 
has  arrests  out  against  nim  already. 
Fve  seen  the  fellows  watching  the  door 
-—  [Loud  knock  and  ring  heard]  —  There 
he  is,  just  in  time  —  quick,  Martin,  for 
I  expect  Sir  William*8  bell  every  mo- 
ment  —  [BeU  rings]  —  and  there  it  is. 
[EtU  Martin,  slowly]  Thank  heaven ! 
he  will  retum  to  College  to-morrow,  and 
this  heavy  responsibility  will  be  taken 
olBf  my  Shoulders.  A  valet  is  as  difl&cult 
a  post  to  fiU  properly  as  that  of  prime 
mmister-  _  ,      ,     \E^] 

YouNO  Courtly.     [Wühout]    Hollo! 

Da£2UB.     [Witho%A\    Steady  I 


[Enter  Young  Courtly  and  Dazzle] 

Young  Courtly.     Hollo-o-o ! 

Dazzle.  Hush!  what  are  you  about, 
howling  like  a  Hotten  tot.  Sit  down 
there,  and  thank  heaven  you  are  in 
Belgrave  Square,  instead  of  Bow  Street. 

Young  Courtly.  D — n  —  damn 
Bow  Street. 

Dazzle.  Oh,  with  all  my  heart !  — 
you  have  not  seen  as  much  of  it  as  I 
have. 

Young  Courtly.  I  say  —  let  me 
See  —  what  was  I  going  to  say  ?  —  oh, 
look  here  —  [Pulls  out  a  large  assortment 
of  hell-pullSf  knocker 8 j  etc.,  from  his 
pocket]  There!  dam*me!  I'U  puzzle 
the  two-penny  postmen,  —  I'll  deprive 
them  of  their  right  of  disturbing  the 
neighbourhood.  That  black  lion's  head 
did  belong  to  old  Vampire,  the  money- 
lender ;  this  bell-pull  to  Miss  Stitch,  the 
milliner. 

Dazzle.     And  this  brass  grifl&n  — 

Young  Courtly.  That !  oh,  let  me 
see  —  I  think  —  I  twisted  that  off  our 
own  hall-door  as  I  came  in,  while  you 
were  paying  the  cab. 

Dazzle.     What  shall  I  do  with  them  ? 

Young  Courtly.  Pack  'em  in  a 
small  hamper,  and  send  *em  to  the  sitting 
magistrate  with  my  father's  compli- 
ments ;  in  the  mean  time,  come  into  my 
room,  and  I'll  astonish  you  with  some 
Burgundy. 

[Re-enter  Cool] 

Cool.     Mr.  Charles  — 

Young  Courtly.  Out !  out  I  not  at 
home  to  any  one. 

Cool.     And  drunk  — 

Young  Courtly.     As  a  lord. 

Cool.  If  Sir  Harcourt  knew  this,  he 
would  go  mad,  he  would  discharge  me. 

Young  Courtly.  You  flatter  your- 
self:  that  would  be  no  proof  of  his 
insanity.  —  [To  Dazzle]    This  is  Cool, 
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sir,  Mr.  Cool;  he  is  the  best  liar  in 
London  —  there  is  a  pungency  about 
his  invention,  and  an  originality  in  bis 
equivocation,  tbat  is  perf  ectly  refreshing. 

Cool.  [Aside]  Why,  Mr.  Charles, 
where  did  you  pick  him  up? 

YouNG  CouRTLY.  You  mistake,  he 
picked  me  up.  [Bell  rings] 

Cool.  Here  comes  Sir  Harcourt  — 
pray  do  not  let  him  see  you  in  this  State. 

YouNG  CouRTLY.  State!  what  do 
you  mean?     I  am  in  a  beautiful  State. 

Cool.     I  should  lose  my  character. 

YouNG  CouRTLY.  That  would  be  a 
fortunate  epoch  in  your  life,  Cool. 

Cool.  Your  father  would  disoharge 
me. 

YouNG  CouRTLY.  Cool,  my  dad  is  an 
old  ass. 

Cool.  Retire  to  your  own  room,  for 
heaven's  sake,  Mr.  Charles. 

YouNG  CouRTLY.  I'll  do  SO  for  my 
own  sako.  [To  Dazzle]  I  say,  old 
fellow,  [staggering]  just  hold  the  door 
steady  while  I  go  in. 

Dazzle.  This  way.  Now,  then !  — 
take  care !  [Helps  him  into  the  room] 

[Enter  Sir  Harcourt  Courtly  in  an 
elegant  dressing-gown^  and  Greek 
sctUl-cap  and  tasselSy  etc.] 

Sir  Harcourt.  Cool,  is  breakfast 
ready? 

Cool.     Quite  ready,  Sir  Harcourt. 

Sir  Harcourt.  Apropos.  I  omitted 
to  mention  that  I  expect  Squire  Harka- 
way  to  join  us  this  morning,  and  you 
must  prepare  for  my  departure  to  Öak 
HaU  immediately. 

Cool.  Leave  town  in  the  middle  of 
the  season,  Sir  Harcourt?  So  imprece- 
dented  a  proceeding ! 

Sir  Harcourt.  It  is !  I  eonfess  it : 
there  is  but  one  power  eould  efifect  such 
a  miracle  —  that  is  divinity. 

Cool.     How  ! 

Sir  Harcourt.  In  female  form,  of 
course.  Cool,  I  am  about  to  present 
Society  with  a  second  Lady  Courtly; 
young  —  blushing  eighteen ;  —  lovely ! 
I  have  her  portrait;  rieh!  I  have  her 
banker's  account ;  —  an  heiress,  and  a 
Venus ! 

Cool.  Lady  Courtly  could  be  none 
other. 

Sir  Harcourt.  Ha!  ha!  Cool, 
your  manners  are  above  your  Station. 
—  Apropos,  I  shall  find  no  further  use 
for  my  brocade  dressing-gown. 

Cool.  I  thank  you,  Sir  Harcourt; 
might  I  ask  who  the  fortunate  lady  is? 


SiR  Harcourt.  Certainly:  Miss 
Grace  Harkaway,  the  niece  of  my  old 
friend,  Max. 

Cool.  Have  you  never  seen  the  lady, 
sir? 

SiR  Harcourt.  Never  —  that  is, 
yes  —  eight  years  ago.  Having  been, 
as  you  Imow,  on  the  oontinent  for  the 
last  seven  years,  I  have  not  had  the 
opportunitjr  of  paying  my  devoirs. 
Our  connexion  and  betrothal  was  a  very 
extraordinary  one.  Her  father* s  estates 
were   contiguous    to   mine ;  —  being   a 

genurious,  miserly,  ugly  old  scoundfrel, 
e  made  a  market  of  my  indiscretion, 
and  supplied  my  extravagance  with 
large  sums  of  money  on  mortgages,  his 
great   desire   being   to   unite   the   two 

Eroperties.  About  seven  years  ago, 
e  died  —  leaving  Grace,  a  girl,  to  the 
guardianship  of  her  uncle,  with  this 
will :  —  if ,  on  attaining  the  age  of 
nineteen,  she  would  consent  to  marry 
me,  I  should  receive  those  deeds,  and 
all  his  property,  as  her  dowry.  If  she 
refused  to  comply  with  this  condition, 
they  should  revert  to  my  heir-presump- 
tive  or  apparent.  —  She  consents. 

Cool.     Who  would  not? 

SiR  Harcourt.  I  consent  to  receive 
her  15,000Z.  a  year. 

Cool.     [Aside]    Who  would  not? 

Sir  Harcourt.  So  prepare.  Cool, 
prepare ;  —  but  where  is  my  boy,  where 
IS  Charles? 

Cool.  Why  —  oh,  he  is  gone  out, 
Sir  Harcourt;  yes,  gone  out  to  take  a 
walk. 

Sir  Harcourt.  .  Poor  child !  A  per- 
f ect  child  in  heart  —  a  sober,  placid 
mind  —  the  simplicity  and  verdure  of 
boyhood,  kept  fresh  and  unsuUied  by 
any  contact  with  society.  Teil  me. 
Cool,  at  what  time  was  he  in  bed  last 
night? 

Cool.    Half-past  nine,  Sir  Harcourt. 

Sir  Harcourt.  Half-past  nine! 
Beautiful!  What  an  original  idea! 
Reposing  in  cherub  slumbers,  while  all 
around  him  teems  with  drinking  and 
debauchery!  Primitive  sweetness  of 
nature!  No  pilot-coated,  bear-skuined 
brawling ! 

Cool.     Oh,  Sir  Harcourt ! 

Sir  Harcourt.  No  cigarHsmok- 
ing  — 

Cool.    Faints  at  the  smell  of  one. 

Sir  Harcourt.  No  brandy  ipd 
water  bibbing. 

Cool.  Doesn't  know  the  taste  of 
anything  stronger  than  barley-i 
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Sir  H arcourt.    No  night  parading — 
Cool.    Never  heard  tne  clock  strike 
twelve,  exoept  at  noon. 

Sir  Harcourt.  In  fact,  he  is  my  son, 
and  became  a  gentleman  by  right  of 
patemity.     He  inherited  my  manners. 

[Enter  Martin] 
Martin.    Mr.  Harkaway ! 

[Enter  Max  Harkaway] 

Max.  Squire  Harkaway,  fellow,  or 
Max  Harkaway,  another  time.  [Mar- 
tin bow8,  and  exit]  Ah!  Ha!  Sir 
Harcourt,  I'm  devilish  glad  to  see  you ! 
Gi'  me  your  fist.  Dang  it,  but  Tm 
glad  to  see  ye !  Let  me  see  :  six  — ■* 
seven  years,  or  more,  since  we  have  met. 
How  qniekly  they  have  flown ! 

Sir  Harcourt  [throwing  off  his 
studied  manner].  Max,  Max !  Give  me 
your  band,  old  boy.  —  [Aside]  Ah !  he 
i«  glad  to  see  me :  there  is  no  fawning 
pretence  about  that  squeeze.  Cool,  you 
may  retire.  [Exit  Cool] 

Max.  Why,  you  are  looking  quite 
rosy. 

Sir  Harcourt.  Ah!  ah!  rosy!  Am 
Itooflorid? 

Max.     Not  a  bit ;  not  a  bit. 

Sir  Harcourt.  I  thought  so.  — 
[Aside]  Cool  said  I  had  put  too  much 
on. 

Max.  How  comes  it,  Courtly,  that 
you  manage  to  retain  your  youth?  See, 
Vm  as  grey  as  an  old  badger,  or  a  wild 
rabbit ;  while  you  are  —  are  as  black 
as  a  young  rook.  I  say,  whose  head 
grew  your  hair,  eh  ? 

Sir  Harcourt.  Permit  me  to  remark 
that  all  the  beauties  of  my  person  are  of 
home  manufacture.  Why  should  you 
be  surprised  at  my  youth?  I  have 
flcarcely  thrown  ofif  the  giddiness  of  a 
very  boy  —  elastieity  of  limb  —  buoy- 
ancy  of  soul !  Remark  this  position  — 
[Throws  himself  into  an  attitude]  I  held 
that  attitude  for  ten  minutes  at  Lady 
Acid*s  last  reunion,  at  the  express  desire 
of  one  of  OUT  first  sculptors,  while  he  was 
making  a  sketch  of  me  for  the  Apollo. 

Max.  [Aside]  Making  a  butt  of 
thee  for  their  gibes. 

Sir  Harcourt.  Lad^  Sarah  Sarcasm 
Started  up,  and,  pointmg  to  my  face, 
ejaoulated,  **Good  gracious!  Does  not 
Sir  Harcourt  remind  you  of  the  ooun- 
tenanee  of  Ajax,  in  the  Pomi)6ian  Por- 
trait?" 

Max.    Ajax  I  —  humbug. 


Sir  Harcourt.  You  are  complimen- 
tary. 

Max.  I*m  a  piain  man,  and  always 
speak  my  mind.  What*s  in  a  face  or 
figure?  Does  a  Grecian  nose  entail  a 
good  temper?  Does  a  waspish  waist 
indicate  a  good  heart?  Or,  do  oily 
perfumed  loeks  necessarily  thatch  a  well- 
furnished  brain? 

Sir  Harcourt.  It*s  an  undeniable 
fact,  —  piain  people  always  praise  the 
beauties  of  the  mind. 

Max.  Excuse  the  insinuation;  I 
had  thought  the  first  -Lady  Courtly 
had  surfeited  you  with  beauty. 

Sir  Harcourt.  No  ;  she  lived  four- 
teen  months  with  me,  and  then  eloped 
with  an  intimate  friend.  Etiquette 
compelled  me  to  challenge  the  seducer; 
so  I  received  satisfaction  —  and  a  bullet 
in  my  Shoulder  at  the  same  time.  How- 
ever,  I  had  the  consolation  of  knowing 
that  he  was  the  handsomest  man  of  the 
age.  She  did  not  insult  me,  by  running 
away  with  a  d^^i  ill-looking  scoundrel. 

MAX.     That,  certainly,  was  flaWering. 

Sir  Harcourt.  I  feit  so,  as  I 
pocketed  the  ten  thousand  pounds 
damages. 

Max.  That  must  have  been  a  great 
balm  to  your  sore  honour. 

Sir  Harcourt.  It  was  —  Max,  my 
honour  would  have  died  without  it; 
for  on  that  year  the  wrong  horse  won 
the  Derby  —  by  some  mistake.  It  was 
one  of  the  luckiest  chances  —  a  thing 
that  does  not  happen  twice  in  a  man's 
life  —  the  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of 
his  wife  and  his  debts  at  the  same  time. 

Max.  Teil  the  truth,  Courtly !  Did 
you  not  feel  a  little  frayed  in  your  deli-» 
cacy  —  your  honour,  now?     Eh  ? 

Sir  Harcourt.  Not  a  whit.  Why 
should  I?  I  married  money,  and  1 
received  it  —  virgin  gold !  My  deli- 
cacy  and  honour  had  nothing  to  do  with 
hers.  The  world  pities  the  bereaved 
husband,  when  it  should  congratulate. 
No :  the  affair  made  a  Sensation,  and  I 
was  the  object.  Besides,  it  is  vulgär 
to  make  a  parade  of  one*s  feelings,  how- 
ever  acute  they  may  be :  impenetrability 
of  countenanco  is  the  sure  sign  of  your 
highly-bred  man  of  fashion. 

Max.  So,  a  man  must,  therefore,  lose 
his  wife  and  his  money  with  a  smile,  — 
in  fact,  every  thing  he  possesses  but  his 
temper. 

Sir  Harcourt.  Exactly,  —  and 
greet  ruin  with  vive  la  hagatelle !  For 
example,  —  your  modish  beauty  never 
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discomposes  the  shape  of  her  features 
with  convulsive  laughter.  A  smile 
rewards  the  hon  mot,  and  also  shows  tho 
whiteness  of  her  teeth.  She  never 
weeps  Impromptu  —  tears  might  destroy 
the  economy  of  her  cheek.  Scenes  are 
vulgär,  —  hysterics  obsolete ;  she  ex- 
hibits  a  calm,  placid,  impenetrable  lake, 
whose  surface  is  reflexion,  but  of  un- 
fathomable  depth,  —  a  statue,  whose 
life  is  hypothetical,  and  not  a  prima 
facie  fact. 

Max.  Well,  give  me  the  girl  that 
will  fly  at  your  eyes  in  an  argument,  and 
stick  to  her  point  like  a  fox  to  his  own 
tail. 

Sir  Harcourt.  But  etiquette! 
Max,  —  remember  etiquette ! 

Max.  Damn  etiquette !  I  have  seon 
a  man  who  thought  it  sacrilege  to  eat 
fish  with  a  knife,  that  would  not  scruplo 
to  rise  up  and  rob  his  brother  of  his  birth- 
right  in  a  gambling-house.  Your  thor- 
ough-bred,  well-blooded  heart  will  sel- 
dom  kick  over  the  traces  of  good  f eeling. 
That's  my  opinion,  and  I  don*t  care  who 
knows  it. 

Sir  Harcourt.  Pardon  mo,  —  eti- 
quette is  the  pulse  of  socio ty,  by  rcgulat- 
ing  which  the  body  politic  is  rctained  in 
hcalth.  I  consider  myself  one  of  the 
faculty  in  tho  art. 

Max.  Well,  well ;  you  are  a  living 
libel  upon  common  sonse,  f or  you  are  old 
enough  to  know  botter. 

Sir  Harcourt.  Old  enough !  What 
do  you  mean  ?  Old !  I  still  rotain  all 
my  httle  iuvenile  indiscretions,  which 
your  niece  s  beÄUties  must  teach  me  to 
discard.  I  have  not  sown  my  wild  oats 
yet. 

Max.     Time  you  did,  at  sixty-three. 

Sir  Harcourt.  Sixty-three !  öood 
God !  —  forty,  *pon  my  life !  forty,  next 
March. 

Max.     Why,  you  are  older  than  I  am. 

Sir  Harcourt.  Oh!  you  are  old 
enough  to  be  my  father. 

Max.  Well,  if  1  am,  I  am;  that's 
etiquette,  I  suppose.  Poor  Grace  I  how 
often  I  have  pitied  her  fate!  That  a 
yoimg  and  beautiful  creature  should  be 
driven  into  wretched  splendour,  or 
miserable  poverty ! 

Sir  Harcourt.  Wretched!  where- 
fore?  Lady  Courtly  wretched!  Im- 
possible ! 

Max.  Will  she  not  be  compelled  to 
marry  you,  whether  she  likes  you  or 
not?  —  a  choiee  between  you  and  pov- 
erty.    [Aaide]    And  hang  me  if  it  isn't  a 


tie!  But  why  do  you  not  introduee 
your  son  Charles  to  me?  I  have  not 
Seen  him  since  he  was  a  child.  You 
would  never  permit  him  to  accept  any 
of  my  invitations  to  spend  his  vacation 
at  Oak  Hall,  —  of  course,  we  shall  have 
the  pleasure  of  his  Company  now. 

Sir  Harcourt.  He  is  not  fit  to  enter 
Society  yet.  He  is  a  studious,  sober 
boy. 

Max.  Boy!  Why,  he's  five-and- 
twenty. 

Sir  Harcourt.  Good  graciousi 
Max,  —  you  will  permit  me  to  know  my 
own  son's  age,  —  he  is  not  twenty. 

Max.     I'm  dumb. 

Sir  Harcourt.  You  will  excuse  me 
•whilo  I  indulge  in  the  process  of  dressing. 

—  Cool  I 

[Enter  Cool] 

Prepare  my  toilet.  [Exil  Cool]  That 
is  a  ceremony,  which,  with  me,  super- 
sedes  all  others.  I  consider  it  a  duty 
which  every  gentleman  owcs  to  society 

—  to  render  himself  as  agreeablo  an 
object  as  possible:  and  the  least  com- 
pliment  a  mortal  can  pay  to  naturo, 
when  she  honours  him  by  bestowing 
extra  care  in  the  manufacture  of  his 
person,  is  to  display  her  taste  to  the  best 
possible  advantage ;  and  so,  au  revoir. 

[Ejnl] 
Max.  That's  a  good  soul  —  he  has 
his  faults,  and  who  has  not?  Forty 
yoars  of  age !  Oh,  monstrous !  —  but  he 
does  look  uncommonly  young  for  sixty, 
spite  of  his  foreign  locks  and  complexion. 

[Enter  Dazzle] 

Dazzle.  Who's  my  friend,  with  the 
stick  and  gaitors,  I  wonder  —  one  of  the 
f amily  —  the  governor,  may  be  ? 

Max.  Who's  this?  Oh,  Charles  — 
is  that  you,  my  boy?  How  are  you? 
[Aside]     This  is  the  boy. 

Dazzle.  He  knows  me  —  he  is  too 
respoc table  for  a  bailüBf.  [Aloud]  How 
are  you? 

Max.     Your  father  has  just  left  me. 

Dazzle.  [Aside]  The  devil  he  has  I 
He  has  been  dead  these  ten  years.  Oh ! 
I  See,  he  thinks  I'm  young  Courtly. 
[Aloud]  The  honour  you  would  confer 
upon  me,  I  must  unwillingly  disclaim,  — 
I  am  not  Mr.  Courtly. 

Max.  I  beg  your  pardon  —  a  friend, 
I  suppose? 

Dazzle.    Oh,  a  most  intlmate  friend 

—  a  friend  of  years  —  distantly  related 
to  the  f amily  —  one  of  my  anoeston 
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married  one  of  his.     [Aside]    Adam  and 
Eve. 

Max.     Are  you  on  a  visit  here  ? 

Dazzle.  Yes.  Oh!  yes.  [Aside] 
Rather  a  short  one,  Fm  afraid. 

Max.  [Aside]  This  appears  a  dash- 
ing  kind  of  f ellow  —  as  he  is  a  friend  of 
Sir  Harconrt's,  1*11  invite  him  to  the 
wedding.  [Aloud]  Sir,  if  you  are  not 
otherwise  engaged,  I  shall  feel  hononred 
by  your  Company  at  my  house,  Oak  Hall, 
Gloueestershire. 

Dazzle.     Your  name  is  — 

Max.    Harkaway  —  Max  Harkaway. 

Dazzle.  Harkaway  —  let  me  see  — 
I  ought  to  be  related  to  the  Harkaways, 
Bomehow. 

Max.  A  wedding  is  about  to  come 
off  —  will  you  take  a  part  on  the  oeca- 
sion? 

Dazzle.  With  pleasure!  any  part, 
but  that  of  the  husband. 

Max.  Have  you  any  previous  en- 
gagement  ? 

Dazzle.  I  was  thinking  —  eh !  why, 
let  me  see.  [Aside]  Promised  to  meet 
my  tailor  and  his  account  to-morrow; 
however,  1*11  postpone  that.  [AZowdJ 
Have  you  good  shooting  ? 

Max.  Shooting!  Why,  there's  no 
shooting  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

Dazzle.  Oh !  I'm  in  no  hurry  —  I 
can  wait  tili  the  season,  of  course.  I  was 
only  spealdng  precautionally  —  you 
have  good  shooting  ? 

Max.     The  best  in  the  country. 

Dazzle.  Make  yourself  comfortable ! 
—  Say  no  more  —  Fm  your  man  —  wait 
tili  you  see  how  1*11  murder  your  pre- 
serves. 

Max.     Do  you  hunt  ? 

Dazzle.  Pardon  me  —  but  will  you 
repeat  that?  [Aside]  Delicious  and 
expensive  idea ! 

Max.     You  ride? 

Dazzle     Any  thing !        Everything ! 
Prom  a  blood  to  a  broomstick.     Only 
catch  me  a  flash  of  lightning,  and  let 
me  get  on  the  back  of  it,  and  dam'me 
if  I  wouldn*t  astonish  the  elements. 

Max.     Ha!  ha! 

Dazzle.  I*d  put  a  ^dle  round  about 
the  earth,  in  very  considerably  less  than 
forty  minutes. 

Max.  Ah!  hal  We*U  show  old 
Fiddlestrings  how  to  spend  the  day. 
He  imagines  that  Nature,  at  the  eamest 
request  of  Fashion,  made  summer  days 
long  for  him  to  saunter  in  the  Park,  and 
Winter  nights,  that  he  might  have  good 
time  to  get  cleared  out  at  hazard  or  at 


whist.  Give  me  the  yelping  of  a  pack 
of  hounds,  bofore  tho  shufifling  of  a  pack 
of  Cards.  What  state  can  match  the 
ehase  in  füll  cry,  each  vying  with  his 
follow  which  shall  be  most  happy?  A 
thousand  deaths  fly  by  unheeded  in  that 
one  hour's  life  of  ecstasy.  Time  is  out- 
run,  and  Nature  seems  to  grudge  our 
bliss  by  making  the  day  so  short. 

Dazzle.  No,  for  then  rises  up  the 
idol  of  my  great  adoration. 

Max.     Who'sthat? 

Dazzle.  Tho  bettle  —  that  lends  a 
lustre  to  the  soul !  —  When  the  world 
puts  on  its  night-cap,  and  extinguishes 
the  sun  —  then  comes  the  bettle !  Oh, 
mighty  wine!  Don*t  ask  me  to  apos- 
trophise.  Wine  and  lovo  are  the  only 
two  indescribablo  things  in  nature ;  but 
I  prefer  tho  wine,  because  its  conse- 
quences  are  not  entailed,  and  are  more 
easily  got  rid  of. 

Max.     How  so? 

Dazzle.  Love  ends  in  matrimony, 
wine  in  soda  water. 

Max.  Well,  I  can  promise  you  as 
fine  a  bottle  as  ever  was  cracked. 

Dazzle.  Never  mind  the  bottle,  give 
me  tho  \vdne.  Say  no  more ;  but,  when 
I  arrive,  just  shake^one  of  my  hands,  and 
put  the  key  of  the  cellar  into  the  other, 
and,  if  I  don't  make  myself  intimately 
acquainted  with  its  internal  Organiza- 
tion —  well,  I  say  nothing  —  time  will 
show. 

Max.     I  foresee  some  happy  days. 

Dazzle.     And  I  some  glonous  m^hts. 

Max.     It  mustn't  be  a  flying  visit. 

Dazzle.  I  despise  the  word  — 1*11 
stop  a  month  with  you. 

Max.     Or  a  year  or  two. 

Dazzle.     1*11  live  and  die  with  you  I 

Max.  Ha!  ha!  Remember  Max 
Harkaway,  Oak  Hall,  Gloueestershire. 

Dazzle.  1*11  remember  —  fare  ye 
well.  [Max  w  going]  1  say,  hoUoa !  — 
Tallyho-o-o-o ! 

Max.     Yoicks !  —  Tallyho-o-o-o  I 

[Exil] 

Dazzle.  There  I  am  —  quartered 
for  a  couple  of  years,  at  the  least.  The 
old  boy  wants  somebody  to  ride  his 
horses,  shoot  his  game,  and  keep  a 
restraint  on  the  morals  of  the  pansh ; 
I*m  eligible.  What  a  lucky  accident  to 
meet  young  Courtly  last  night!  Who 
could  have  thought  it?  —  Yesterday,  I 
could  not  make  certain  of  a  dinner, 
except  at  my  own  proper  peril ;  to-day, 
I  would  flirt  with  a  banquet. 
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[Euter  YoüNO  Coübtlt] 

YouNO  CoüRTLT.  What  infemal  row 
waa  that?  Why,  [aeeirtg  Dazzle]  aro 
jtiu  hero  still? 

Dazzlb.  Yea.  Aiu't  you  dolighted  ? 
l'll  ring,  and  send  the  servant  foc  my 
luggage, 

YooNQ  CocBTLY.  The  devil  you 
"willl  Why,  you  don't  mean  to  say  you 
Berioualy  intfmd  to  take  up  a  pennaaeat 
residence  here?  \He  n'njs  tke  bell] 

Dazzlg.  Now,  that'a  a  most  inhos- 
pi  table  insinuation. 

YouNO  CouRTLT.     Mjght  I  ask  your 

Dazzlb.  With  a  deal  of  pleasure  — 
Richard  Dazzle,  lato  of  the  Unattaehed 
Volunteers,  viilgarly  entitied  the  Dirty 
BufFs. 


[Eitler  Mai 


:n] 


YotrNG  CouRTLr.  Then,  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Dazzle,  I  have  the  honour  of  wishin^ 
you  a  very  good  morning.  Martin, 
ahow  this  geatleman  the  door. 

Dakzi^.  If  he  doea,  I'U  kiek  Martin 
out  of  it.  —  No  oftencB.  [Exil  Mastin) 
Now,  dr,  permit  me  to  place  a  dioramio 
view  of  your  conduct  beforo  you.  After 
briDcing  you  safely  home 


-alter  induJgontly  waiting,  whenover 
you  took  a  pasHingfaney  to  a  kuoeker  or 
Deli-puU  — ■  after  oonduoting   a 


that  would  have  refleeted  honour  on 
Napoleon  —  you  would  kiek  mo  into  the 
Btroot,  like  a  mangy  cur ;  and  that's 
what  you  call  gratitudo.  Now,  to 
Bhow  you  how  superior  I  am  to  petty 
inalico,  I  give  you  an  unUmited  invita- 
tion  to  my  house  —  my  oountry  houae 

—  to  remain  as  long  aa  you  please. 
YoDNO  CouHTLY.  Your  house  I 
Dazzle.     Oak  Hall,  Gloucest^rehire, 

—  fine  old  place !  —  for  further  partie- 
ulars  eee  roadbook  ^  that  ia,  it  nomi- 
nally  belongü  to  my  old  frieud  and 
relation,  Max  Harkaway ;  but  I'ra 
privileged.  Capital  old  follow^fiay, 
Bhall  ne  be  honourcd? 

YoDNQ  CotJRTJ.T,  Slf,  permit  me  to 
hesitate  a  moment.  [Aside]  Let  mo 
H« :  I  go  back  to  College  to-morrow,  ao 
I  ahall  not  be  nUBaing;  tradesmen  b^n 
todun^ 


[EnttT  CoolI 
I  hear  thunder ;  here  is  ahpitor  ready  toi" 

CüOL.  Oh,  Mr.  Charles,  Mr.  Solo- 
mon  laaacs  ia  in  the  ball,  and  awears  ho 
will  remain  tili  he  has  arrested  you ! 

YooNO  CouRTLT.  Does  he !  —  sorry 
ho  ia  so  obatinato  —  take  htm  my  eom- 

Eliments,  and  I  will  bet  him  flve  to  oris 
e  will  not. 
Dazzlb.     Double  or  quits,  with  ray 
kind  regards. 

Cool.     But,  sir,  he  bas  diseovered  the 


you,  and  he  will  put  b 
diately. 

YocNQ  CouBTLT.     That' 9  awkward 
— -what's  to  be  done? 

Dazzlc.     Ask      him      whethor      he 
couldn't  make  it  a  woman. 

YoüNQ  CoDHTLT.     1  muat  trust  that 
to  fate. 

DAZzte.     I  will  givo  you  my  accept- 
anoe,  if  it  will  be  ot  any  uae  to  you  — 


aota 


e  to  n 


YoüNa  ÖotrnTLY.  No,  sir;  but  in 
reply  to  your  most  generous  and  kind 
invitatio»,  if  you  be  in  earaest,  I  shall 
feel  delighted  to  aceept  it- 

Dazzlb.     Certainly. 

YoTJNo  CoUBTLT,  Then  off  we  go  — 
through  the  stablea  —  down  tho  Mews, 
and  80  slip  tlirough  my  friend's  flngers, 

Dazzle.  But.  stay,  you  must  do  the 
polite;  say  farewell  to  him  before  you 
part.     Damn  it,  don't  eut  himi 

YoifNO  Coühtlt,     Youjeatl 

Dazzle.  Here,  lend  me  a.  card. 
[CouBTLT  ffivea  him  one]  Now,  then, 
[Ifrüeal  "Our  reapoota  to  Mr.  Tsaaca 
—  Borry  to  have  been  prevented  from 
aeeinghini,"  —  Ha!  ha! 

YouNu  CoüRTLr,     Hat  hal 

Dazzlb.     We'U  send  him    up  some 

YonNG  CoTTRTLT.  [To  Cool]  Don't 
let  my  father  aee  him. 

[Exeunt  Yoono  Coürtlt  and 

Dazzle] 

Cool.     What'sthia?  —  "Mr.  Charles 

Courlly,    P.P.C,    returna    tbanka    (or 

obliging  inquiriea."  [Exil] 
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ACT  II 

ScENE  First.  —  The  Lawn  before  Oak 
Hall,  a  fine  Elizahethan  mansion ;  a 
Dravring^Room  is  seen  ihrough  large 
Prench  vrindows  at  the  back.  Statues, 
um8f  and  garden  chaira  aboiU  the 
8tage, 

[Enter  Pbrt  and  James] 

Pert.  James,  Miss  Grace  desires  me 
to  request  that  you  will  watch  at  the 
aveuue,  and  let  her  know  when  the 
squire's  oarriage  is  seen  on  the  London 
road. 

James.     I  will  go  to  the  lodge. 

[Exü] 

Pert.  How  I  do  long  to  see  what 
kind  of  a  man  Sir  Harcourt  Courtly  is  I 
They  say  he  is  sixty ;  so  he  must  be  cid, 
and  consequently  ugly.  If  I  was  Miss 
Grace,  I  would  rather  give  up  all  my 
fortune  and  many  the  man  I  liked,  than 
go  to  chnrch  with  a  stufifed  eel-skin. 
But  taste  is  everything,  —  she  doesn't 
seem  to  care  whether  he  is  sixty  or 
sixteen;  jokes  at  love;  prepares  for 
matrimony  as  she  would  for  dinner; 
says  it  is  a  necessary  evil,  and  what  can't 
be  eured  must  be  endured.  Now,  I  say 
this  is  against  all  nature;  and  she  is 
either  no  woman,  or  a  deeper  one  than  I 
am,  if  she  prefers  an  old  man  to  a  young 
one.  Here  she  comes!  looking  as 
cheerfuUy  as  if  she  was  going  to  marry 
Mr.  Jenks !  my  Mr.  Jenks !  whom  no- 
body  won*t  lead  to  the  halter  tili  I  have 
that  honour. 

lEnier  Grace  from  the  Dratoing-Room] 

Grace.  Well,  Pert?  any  signs  of  the 
squire  yet? 

Pert.  No,  Miss  Grace;  but  James 
has  gone  to  watch  the  road. 

Grace.  In  my  uncle's  letter,  he  men- 
tions  a  Mr.  Dazzle,  whom  he  has  in- 
vited ;  so  you  must  prepare  a  room  for 
him.  He  is  some  friend  of  my  husband 
that  is  to  be,  and  my  uncle  seems  to  have 
taken  an  extraordinary  predilection  for 
him.  Apropos!  I  must  not  forget  to 
have  a  D0uc[uet  for  the  dear  old  man 
when  he  arrives. 

Pert.  The  dear  old  man!  Do  you 
mean  Sir  Harcourt? 

Grace.  Law,  no!  my  uncle,  of 
course.  [Plucking  flowers]  What  do  I 
care  for  Sir  Harcourt  Courtly  ? 

Pert.  Isn*t  it  odd,  Miss,  you  have 
never  seen  your  intended,  though  it  has 
been  so  long  siace  you  were  betrothed? 


Grace.  Not  at  all;  marriage  mat- 
ters are  conducted  now-a-days  in  a 
most  mercantile  manner ;  consequently, 
a  provious  acquaintance  is  by  no  means 
indispensable.  Besides,  my  prescribed 
husband  has  been  upon  the  continent  for 
the  benefit  of  his  —  property !  They 
say  a  southem  climate  is  a  great  restorer 
of  consumptive  estates. 

Pert.  Well,  Miss,  for  my  own  part, 
I  should  like  to  have  a  good  look  at  my 
bargain  before  I  paid  for  it;  'specially 
when  one*s  life  is  the  price  of  the  article. 
But  why,  ma*am,  do  you  consent  to 
marry  in  this  blind-man*s-bufif  sort  of 
manner?  What  would  you  think  if  he 
were  not  quite  so  old? 

Grace.  I  should  think  he  was  a  little 
younger. 

Pert.  I  should  like  him  all  the 
better. 

Grace.  That  wouldn't  I.  A  young 
husband  mi^ht  expect  affection  and 
nonsense,  which  *twould  be  deceit  in  me 
to  render;  nor  would  he  permit  me  to 
remain  with  my  uncle.  —  Sir  Harcourt 
takes  me  with  the  incumbrances  on  his 
estate,  and  I  shall  beg  to  be  left  among 
the  rest  of  the  live  stock. 

Pert.  Ah,  Miss !  but  some  day  you 
might  chance  to  stumble  over  the  man, 
—  what  could  you  do  then  ? 

Grace.  Do!  beg  the  man's  pardon, 
and  request  the  man  to  pick  me  up 
again. 

Pert.  Ah !  you  were  never  in  love, 
Miss? 

Grace.  I  never  was,  nor  will  be,  tili 
I  am  tired  of  myself  and  common  sense. 
Love  is  a  pleasant  scape-goat  for  a  little 
epidemic  madness.  I  must  have  been 
inoculated  in  my  infancy,  for  the  infeo- 
tion  passes  over  poor  me  in  contempt. 

[Enter  James] 

James.  Two  gentlemen,  Miss  Grace, 
have  just  alighted. 

Grace.  Very  well,  James.  [Exit 
James]  Love  is  pictured  as  a  boy ;  in 
another  Century  tney  will  be  wiser,  and 
paint  him  as  a  fool,  with  cap  and  bells, 
without  a  though t  above  the  jingling  of 
his  own  folly.  Now,  Pert,  remember 
this  as  a  maxim,  —  A  woman  is  always 
in  love  with  one  of  two  thin^s. 

Pert.     What  are  they,  Miss? 

Grace.  A  man,  or  nerself  —  and  I 
know  which  is  the  most  profitable. 

[Exit] 

Pert.  I  wonder  what  my  Jenks 
would  say,  if  I  was  to  ask  him.    Law! 
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here  comes  Mr.  Meddle,  his  rival  con- 
temporary  solicitor,  as  he  calls  him,  — 
a  nasty,  prying,  ugly  wretch  —  what 
brings  him  here  ?  He  comes  puffed  with 
some  news.  [Reiires] 

[Enter  Meddle,  with  a  newspaper] 

Meddle.  I  have  seeured  the  only 
newspaper  in  the  village — my  character, 
as  an  attorney-at-law,  depended  on  the 
monopoly  of  its  information.  —  I  took 
it  up  by  Chance,  when  this  paragraph 
met  my  astonished  view :  [Reads]  **  We 
understand  that  the  contract  of  mar- 
riage  so  long  in  abeyance  on  account  of 
the  lady*s  minority,  is  about  to  be  cele- 
brated,  at  Oak  Hall,  Gloucestershire, 
the  well-known  and  magnificent  man- 
sion  of  Maximilian  Harkaway,  Esq., 
between  Sir  Harcourt  Conrtly,  Baronet, 
of  fashionable  celebrity,  and  Miss  Grace 
Harkaway,  niece  to  the  said  Mr.  Hark- 
away. The  preparations  are  proceeding 
in  the  good  old  English  style."  Is  it 
possible!  I  seldom  swear,  except  in  a 
witness  box,  but,  dämme,  had  it  been 
known  in  the  village,  my  reputation 
would  have  been  lost ;  my  voice  in  the 
parlour  of  the  Red  Lion  mute,  and 
Jenks,  a  fellow  who  calls  himself  a 
lawyer,  without  more  capability  than  a 
broomstick,  and  as  much  impudence  as 
a  young  bamster  after  getting  a  verdict 
by  mistake;  why,  he  would  actually 
have  taken  the  Reverend  Mr.  Spout  hy 
the  but  ton,  which  is  now  my  sole  privi- 
lege.  Ah !  here  is  Mrs.  Pert :  couldn't 
have  hit  upon  a  better  person.  I'U 
cross-examine  her  —  Lady*s  maid  to 
Miss  Grace,  —  confidential  purloiner  of 
second-hand  silk  —  a  nisi  prius  of  her 
mistress  —  Ah !  sits  on  the  woolsack  in 
the  pantry,  and  dictates  the  laws  of 
kitchen  etiquette.  —  Ah !  Mrs.  Pert, 
good  morning ;  permit  me  to  say,  —  and 
my  Word  as  a  legal  character  is  not 
unduly  considered  —  I  venture  to  afi&rm, 
that  you  look  a  —  quite  like  the  — 
a  — 

Pert.     Law!    Mr.  Meddle. 

Meddle.     Exactly  like  the  law. 

Pert.  Ha!  indeed;  complimentary, 
I  oonfess ;  like  the  law ;  tedious,  prosy, 
made  up  of  musty  paper.  You  sha'n't 
have  a  long  suit  of  me.     Good  moming. 

[Going] 

Meddle.  Stay,  Mrs.  Pert;  don*t 
calumniate  my  calling,  or  dissimulate 
vulgär  preiudices. 

Pert.  Vulgär !  you  talk  of  vulgarit^ 
to  me !  you,  whose  sole  employment  is 


to  sneak  about  like  a  pig,  snouting  out 
the  dust-hole  of  society,  and  feeding 
upon  the  bad  ends  of  vice!  you,  who 
live  upon  the  world's  iniquity;  you 
miserable  specimen  of  a  bad  six-and- 
eightpence ! 

Meddle.     But,  Mrs.  Pert  — 

Pert.  Don*t  but  me,  sir;  I  won't 
be  butted  by  any  such  low  fellow. 

Meddle.  This  is  slander ;  an  action 
will  lie. 

Pert.  Let  it  lie ;  lying  is  your  trade, 
ril  teil  you  what,  Mr.  Meddle ;  if  I  had 
my  will,  I  would  soon  put  a  check  on 
your  prying  propensities.  I'd  treat  you 
as  the  f armers  do  the  inquisitive  hogs. 

Meddle.     How? 

Pert.     I  would  ring  your  nose.   [Exii] 

Meddle.  Not  much  information 
elicited  from  that  witness.  Jenks  is  at 
the  bottom  of  this.  I  have  very  little 
hesitation  in  saying,  Jenks  is  a  libeÜous 
rascal;  I  heard  reports  that  he  was 
undermining  my  character  here,  through 
Mrs.  Pert.  Now  I'm  certain  of  it. 
Assault  is  expensive;  but,  I  certainly 
will  put  by  a  small  weekly  Stipendium, 
until  I  can  afford  to  kick  Jenks. 

Dazzle.  [Outside]  Come  along; 
this  way ! 

Meddle.  Ah !  whom  have  wo  here? 
Visitors ;  I'll  address  them. 

[Enter  Dazzle] 

Dazzle.  Who*s  this,  I  wonder ;  one 
of  the  family  ?  I  must  know  him.  [To 
Meddle]    Ah!   how  are  ye? 

Meddle.  Quite  well.  Just  arrived  ? 
—  ah !  — ■■  um !  —  Might  I  request  the 
honour  of  knowing  whom  I  address? 

Dazzle.  Richard  Dazzle,  Esquire; 
and  you  — 

Meddle.  Mark  Meddle,  attomey- 
at-law. 

[Enter  Young  Courtly] 

Dazzle.     What  detained  you? 

Young  Courtly.  My  dear  fellow, 
I  have  just  seen  such  a  woman  I 

Dazzle.  [Aside]  Hush!  [Aloud] 
Permit  me  to  introduce  you  to  my  verv 
old  friend,  Meddle.  He's  a  capital  fel- 
low ;   know  him. 

Meddle.  I  feel  honoured.  Who  is 
your  friend  ? 

Dazzle.  Oh,  he?  What,  my  friend? 
Oh!    Augustus  Hamilton. 

Young  Courtly.  How  d'y©  do? 
[Looking  off]    There  she  is  again ! 

Meddle  [lookirhg  off\,  Why,  that 
is  Miss  Graoe. 


.    y.iiti.-. 
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Dakzle.     Of  course,  Grace. 

YouNQ  CouRTLY.  I'll  go  and  intro- 
duce  myself.  [Dazzle  stops  him] 

Dazzle.  [Aside]  What  are  you 
about?  would  you  insult  my  old  friend, 
Paddle,  by  ninning  away?  [Aloud]  I 
say,  Puddle,  just  show  my  friend  the 
lions,  while  I  say  how  d'y©  do  to  my 
yoang  friend,  Örace.  [Aside]  Culti- 
yatehis  acquaintance. 

[Exit.  —  YouNG   CouRTLY   looks 
after  him.] 

Meddle.  Mr.  Hamilton,  might  I 
take  the  liberty? 

YouNQ  CouRTLY.  [Looking  off] 
Confound  the  f ellow ! 

Meddle.     Sir,  what  did  you  remark? 

YouNQ  CouRTLY.  She's  gone!  Oh, 
are  you  here  still,  Mr.  Thingomerry 
Puddle? 

Meddle.  Meddle,  sir,  Meddle,  in 
the  list  of  attomeys. 

YouNQ  CouRTLY.  Well,  Muddle,  or 
Puddle,  or  whoever  you  are,  you  are  a 
bore. 

Meddle.  [Aside]  How  excessively 
odd !  Mrs.  Pert  said  I  was  a  pig ;  now 
I*m  a  boar!  I  wonder  what  they'll 
make  of  me  next. 

YouNG  CouRTLY.  Mr.  Thingamy, 
will  you  take  a  word  of  ad  vice  ? 

Meddle.     Feel  honoured. 

YouNG  Courtly.     Get  out. 

Meddle.  Do  you  mean  to  —  I  don't 
understand. 

YouNG  Courtly.  Delighted  to 
quieken  your  apprehension.  You  are 
an  ass,  Puddle. 

Meddle.  Ha!  ha!  another  quad- 
ruped !  Yes ;  beautiful  —  [Aside]  I 
wish  he*d  call  me  something  libellous : 
but  that  would  be  too  much  to  expect.  — 
[Aloud]     Anything  eise? 

YouNG  Courtly.  Some  miserable, 
pettifogging  scoundrel ! 

Meddle.     Good !  ha !  ha ! 

YouNG  Courtly.  What  do  you 
mean  by  laughing  at  me  ? 

Meddle.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  excellent! 
delicious ! 

YouNG  Courtly.     Mr. are  you 

ambitious  of  a  kicking? 

Meddle.  Very,  very  —  Go  on  — 
kick  —  go  on. 

YouNG  Courtly  [looking  off],  Here 
she  comes !     1*11  speak  to  her. 

Meddle.     But,  sir  —  sir  — 

YouNG  Courtly.  Oh,  go  to  the 
devil !  [He  runs  off] 

Meddle.  There,  there's  a  ohance 
lost  —  gone!    I  have  no  hesitation  in 


saying  that,  in  another  minute,  I  should 
have  been  kicked ;  literally  kicked  — 
a  legal  luxury.  Costs,  damages,  and 
actions  rose  up  like  sky-rockets  in  my 
aspiring  soul,  with  golden  tails  rcaching 
to  the  infinity  of  my  hopes.  [Looking] 
They  are  coming  this  way ;  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton in  close  conversation  with  Lady 
Courtly  that  is  to  be.  Crim.  Con.  — 
Courtly  versus  Hamilton  —  damages 
problematical  —  Meddle,  chief  witnoss 
for  plaintifif  —  guinea  a  day  —  pro- 
fessional man!  Fll  take  down  tneir 
conversation  verbatim. 

[He  retires  behind  a  bush] 

[Enter     Grace,    followed     by     Young 

Courtly] 

Grace.  Perhaps  you  would  follow 
your  friend  into  the  dining-room;  re- 
freshment  after  your  long  journey  must 
be  requisite. 

YouNG  Courtly.  Pardon  me, 
madam ;  but  the  lovely  garden  and  the 
loveliness  before  me  is  better  refresh- 
ment  than  I  could  procure  in  any 
dining-room. 

Grace.  Ha!  Your  Company  and 
compliments  arrive  together. 

YouNG  Courtly.  I  trust  that  a 
passing  remark  will  not  spoil  so  welcome 
an  introduction  as  this  by  offending  you. 

Grace.  I  am  not  certain  that  any- 
thing you  could  say  would  offend  me. 

YouNG  Courtly.     I  never  meant  — 

Grace.  I  thought  not.  In  turn, 
pardon  me,  when  I  request  you  will  com- 
mence  your  visit  with  this  piece  of  Infor- 
mation :  —  I  consider  compliments  im- 
pertinent, and  sweetmeat  language  ful- 
some. 

YouNG  Courtly.  I  would  condemn 
my  tongue  to  a  Pythagorean  silence  if  I 
thought  it  could  attempt  to  flatter. 

Grace.  It  strikes  me,  sir,  that  you 
are  a  stray  bee  from  the  luve  of  fashion ; 
if  so,  reserve  your  honey  for  its  proper 
cell.  A  truce  to  compliments.  —  You 
have  just  arrived  from  town,  I  appre- 
hend. 

YouNQ  Courtly.  This  moment  I 
left  mighty  London,  under  the  fever  of 
a  füll  season,  groaning  with  the  noisy 
pulse  of  wealth  and  the  giddy  whirling 
brain  of  fashion.  Enchanting,  busy 
London !  how  have  I  prevailed  on  my- 
self to  desert  you !  Next  week  the  new 
ballet  comes  out,  —  the  week  after 
comes  Ascot.  —  Oh ! 

Grace.  How  agonizing  must  be  the 
reflection. 
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YouNG  CouRTLY.  TortUTe !  Can  you 
inform  me  how  you  manage  to  avoid 
suicide  here  ?  If  there  was  but  an  opera, 
even,  within  twonty  miles !  We  comdn't 
get  up  a  rustic  ballet  among  the  village 
girls  ?    No  ?  —  ah ! 

Grace.  I  am  afraid  you  would  find 
that  difficult.  How  I  contrive  to  Sup- 
port life  I  don't  know  —  it  is  wonderful 
—  but  I  have  not  precisely  contemplated 
suicide  yet,  nor  do  I  miss  the  opera. 

YouNG  CouRTLY.  How  cau  you 
manage  to  kill  time? 

Grace.  I  can't.  Men  talk  of  killing 
time,  while  time  quietly  kills  them.  I 
have  many  employments  —  this  week 
I  devote  to  study  and  various  amuse- 
ments  —  next  week  to  being  married  — 
the  foUowing  week  to  repentance,  per- 
haps. 

YouNG  CouRTLT.     Mamed ! 

Grace.  You  seem  surprised;  I  be- 
lieve  it  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
metropolis.  —  Is  it  not? 

YouNG  CouRTLY.  Might  I  ask  to 
whom? 

Grace.  A  gentleman  who  has  been 
strongly  recommended  to  me  for  the 
Situation  of  husband. 

YouNG  CouRTLY.  What  an  extraor- 
dinary  match!  Would  you  not  eon- 
sider  it  advisable  to  see  him,  previous 
to  incurring  the  consequences  of  such 
an  act? 

Grace.  You  must  be  aware  that 
fashion  says  otherwise.  The  gentleman 
swears  etemal  devotion  to  the  lady*s 
fortune,  and  the  lady  swears  she  will 
outvie  him  still.  My  lord's  horses  and 
my  lady 's  diamonds  shine  through  a  few 
seasons,  until  a  seat  in  Parliament,  or  the 
continent,  stares  them  in  the  face ;  then, 
when  thrown  upon  each  other  for  re- 
sources  of  comfort,  they  begin  to  quarrel 
about  the  original  conaitions  of  the  sale. 

YouNG  CouRTLY.  Sale!  NoI  that 
would  be  degrading  civilization  into 
Turkish  barbarity. 

Grace.  Worse,  sir,  a  great  deal 
worse;  for  there  at  least  they  do  not 
attempt  concealment  of  the  barter ;  but 
here,  every  London  ball-room  is  a  mar- 
riage  mart  —  young  ladies  are  trotted 
out,  while  the  mother,  father,  or  chap- 
erone  plays  auctioneer,  and  knocks  them 
down  to  the  highest  bidder  —  young 
men  are  ticketed  up  with  their  fortunes 
on  their  backs,  —  and  Love,  turned  into 
a  dapper  shopman,  descants  on  the 
excellent  qualitie^  of  the  material. 

Young  Courtly.    OhI   that  such  a 


oustom  could  have  ever  emanated  from 
the  healthy  soil  of  an  English  heart ! 

Grace.  No.  It  never  did  —  like 
most  of  our  literary  dandyisms  and 
dandy  literature,  it  was  borrowed  from 
the  French. 

YoüNG  Courtly.  You  seem  to  laugh 
at  love. 

Grace.  Love!  why,  the  veryword 
is  a  breathing  satire  upon  man's  reason 
—  a  mania,  indigenous  to  humanity  — 
nature's  jester,  who  plays  off  tricks  upon 
the  World,  and  trips  up  common  sense. 
When  I'm  in  love,  1*11  write  an  almanac, 
for  very  lack  of  wit  —  prognosticate  the 
sighing  season  —  when  to  beware  of 
tears  —  about  this  time,  expect  matri- 
mony  to  be  prevalent !  Ha!  ha!  Why 
shoiüd  I  lay  out  my  life  in  love's  bon(U 
upon  the  bare  security  of  a  man's  word? 

[Enter  James] 

James.  The  Squire,  madam,  has  just 
arrived,  and  another  gentleman  with 
him. 

Grace.  [Aside]  My  intended,  I 
suppose.  [Exil  James] 

Young  Courtly.  I  perceive  you  are 
one  of  the  railers  against  what  is  termed 
the  follies  of  high  life. 

Grace.  No,  not  particularly ;  I 
deprecate  all  folly.  By  what  preroga- 
tive  can  the  west-end  mint  issue  ab- 
surdity,  which,  if  coined  in  the  east, 
would  be  voted  vulgär? 

Young  Courtly.  By  a  sovereign 
right  —  because  it  has  Fashion's  head 
upon  its  side,  and  that  stamps  it  current. 

Grace.  Poor  Fashion,  for  how  many 
sins  hast  thou  to  answer !  The  gambler 
pawns  his  birth-right  for  fashion  —  the 
roui  steals  his  friend's  wife  for  fashion  — 
each  abandons  himself  to  the  storm  of 
impulse,  caUing  it  the  breeze  of  fashion. 

Young  Courtly.  Is  this  idol  of  the 
World  so  radically  vicious? 

Grace.  No  ;  the  root  is  weU  enough, 
as  the  body  was,  until  it  had  outgn^own 
its  native  soil;   but  now,  like  a  mighty 

fiant  lying  over  Europe,  it  pillows  its 
ead  in  Italy,  its  heart  in  France,  leav- 
ing  the  heels  alone  its  sole  support  for 
England. 

Young  Courtly.  Pardon  me, 
madam,  you  wrong  yourself  to  ndl 
a|:ainst  your  own  inheritanoe  —  the 
kingdom  to  which  loveliness  and  wit 
attest  your  title. 

Grace.  A  mighty  realm,  foraooth,  — 
with  milliners  for  ministers,  a  oabinet  of 
coxoombs,  envy  for  my  homage,  luin 
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for  my  revenue  — my  right  of  nile 
depenmng  on  the  shape  of  a  bonnet  or 
the  sit  of  a  i)elisse,  with  the  next  grand 
noodle  as  my  heir-apparent.  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton, when  I  am  crowned,  I  shall  feel 
happy  to  abdicate  in  your  favour. 

ICurtseys  and  exit] 

YouNG  CouRTLY.  What  did  she 
mean  by  that  ?  Han^;  me  if  I  can  under- 
Btand  her  —  she  is  evidently  not  used  to 
Bociety.  Ha !  —  takes  every  word  I 
«ay  for  infallible  truth  —  reauires  the 
Solution  of  a  compliment,  as  if  it  were  a 
Problem  in  Eudul.  She  said  she  was 
about  to  marry,  but  I  rather  imagine 
she  was  in  jest.  Ton  my  life,  I  feel 
very  queer  at  the  contemplation  of  such 
an  ioea  —  I'U  follow  her.  [Meddle 
comes  dovm]  OhI  perhaps  this  booby 
can  inform  me  something  about  her. 
[Meddle  makes  signs  at  him]  What  the 
devil  is  he  at ! 

Meddle.  It  won*t  do  —  no  —  ah! 
um  —  it's  not  to  be  done. 

YouNQ  CouRTLY.  What  do  you 
mean? 

Meddle  [poirUs  after  Grace].  Coim- 
sel  retained  —  cause  to  come  off ! 

YouNG  CouRTLY.     Causo  to  come  off ! 

Meddle.  Miss  Grace  is  about  to  be 
married. 

YouNG  CouRTLY.     Is  it  Dossiblc? 

Meddle.  Certainly.  If  /  have  the 
drawing  out  of  the  deeds  — 

YouNG  CouRTLY.     To  whom? 

Meddle.  Ha!  hem!  Oh,  yes!  I 
dare  say  —  Information  being  scarce  in 
the  market,  I  hope  to  make  mine  valu- 
able. 

YouNG  CouRTLY.  Married!  mar- 
ried! 

Meddle.  Now  I  shall  have  another 
Chance. 

YouNG  CouRTLY.  I'll  run  and  ascer- 
tain  the  truth  of  this  from  Dazzle. 

[Exit] 

Meddle.  It's  of  no  use:  he  either 
dare  not  kick  me,  or  he  can't  afford  it  — 
in  either  case,  he  is  beneath  my  notice. 
Ah !  who  comes  here  ?  —  can  it  be  Sir 
Haroourt  Courtly  himself?  It  can  be 
no  other. 

[Enter  Cool] 

Sir,  I  have  the  honour  to  bid  you  wel- 
come to  Oak  Hall  and  the  vülage  of 
Oldborough. 

Cool.  [Aside\  Excessively  polite. 
[Aloud]  —  Sir,  thank  you. 

Meddle.  The  township  contains  two 
thousand  inhabitants. 


Cool.  Does  it!  I  am  delighted  to 
hear  it. 

Meddle.  [Aside]  I  can  Charge  him 
for  that  —  ahem  —  six  and  eightpence 
is  not  much  —  but  it  is  a  beginning. 
[Aloud]  If  you  will  permit  me,  I  can 
inform  you  of  the  different  commodities 
for  which  it  is  famous. 

Cool.  Much  obliged  —  but  here 
comes  Sir  Harcourt  Courtly,  my  master, 
and  Mr.  Harkaway  —  any  other  time  I 
shall  feel  delighted. 

Meddle.  Oh!  [Aside]  Mistookthe 
man  for  the  master.  [He  retirea  up] 

[Enter  Max  and  Sir  Harcourt] 

Max.  Here  we  are  at  last.  Now 
give  ye  welcome  to  Oak  Hall,  Sir  Har- 
court, heartily ! 

Sir  Harcourt  [languidly].  Cool,  as- 
sist  me. 

[Cool  takes  off  his  furred  cloak 
and  gloves;  gives  him  white 
gloves  and  a  handkerchief] 

Max.  Why,  you  requiro  unpacking 
as  carefully  as  my  best  bin  of  port. 
Well,  now  you  are  decanted,  teil  me 
what  did  yöu  think  of  my  park  as  we 
came  along. 

Sir  Harcourt.  That  it  would  never 
come  to  an  end.  You  said  it  was  only 
a  stone's  throw  from  your  infernal  lodge 
to  the  house;  why,  it's  ten  miles,  at 
least. 

Max.  I'll  do  it  in  ten  minutes  any 
day. 

Sir  Harcourt.  Yes,  in  a  steam 
carriage.  Cool,  perfume  my  handker- 
chief. 

Max.  Don't  do  it.  Don*t!  per- 
fume in  the  country !  why,  it's  high 
treason  in  the  very  face  of  Nature ;  'tis 
introducing  the  robbed  to  the  robber. 
Here  are  the  sweets  from  which  your 
fiüsome  essences  are  pilfered,  and  libelled 
with  their  names ;  —  don't  insult  them, 
too. 

Sir  Harcourt.  [To  Meddle]  OhI 
cull  me  a  bouquet,  my  man ! 

Max  [tiirning].  Ah,  Meddle!  how 
are  you  ?     This  is  Lawyer  Meddle. 

Sir  Harcourt.  Oh !  I  took  him  for 
one  of  your  people. 

Meddle.  An !  naturally  —  um  — 
Sir  Harcourt  Courtly,  I  have  the  honour 
to  congratulate  —  happy  occasion  ap- 
proaches.  Ahem!  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion  in  saying  this  very  happy  occasion 
approaches. 

Sir  Harcourt.  Cool,  is  the  conver- 
sation  addressed  towards  me? 
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Cool.     I  believe  so,  Sir  Harcourt. 

Meddle.  Oh,  certainly !  I  was  com- 
plimenting  you. 

Sir  Harcourt.  Sir,  you  are  very 
good ;  the  honour  is  undeserved ;  but 
I  am  only  in  the  habit  of  receiving  com- 
pliments  from  the  fair  sex.  Men's 
admiratioD  is  so  damnably  insipid. 

Meddle.  I  had  hoped  to  make  a 
Unit  on  that  occasion. 

Sir  Harcourt.  Yes,  and  you  hoped 
to  put  an  infernal  number  of  cyphers 
after  your  unit  on  that  and  any  other 
occasion. 

Meddle.  Ha!  ha!  very  good. 
Why,  I  did  hope  to  have  the  honour  of 
drawing  out  the  deeds;  for,  whatever 
Jenks  may  say  to  the  contrary,  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  — 

Sir   Harcourt    [putting    htm    aside]. 

tTo  Max]  If  the  future  Lady  Courtly 
>e  visible  at  so  unfashionable  an  hour  as 
this,  I  shall  beg  to  be  introduced. 

Max.  Visible!  Ever  since  six  this 
morning,  I'll  Warrant  ye.  Two  to  one 
she  is  at  dinner. 

Sir  Harcourt.  Dinner!  Is  it  pos- 
sible?  Lady  Coiurtly  dine  at  half-past 
one  P.M. ! 

Meddle.  I  rather  prefer  that  hour 
to  peck  a  little  my  — 

Sir  Harcourt.  Dear  me !  who  was 
addressing  you  ? 

Meddle.     Oh !  I  beg  pardon. 

Max.     Here,  James !  [Calling] 

[Enter  James] 

Teil  Miss  Grace  to  come  here  directly. 
[Exil  James]  Now  prepare,  Courtly, 
•  for,  though  I  say  it,  she  is  —  with  the 
exception  of  my  bay  maro,  Kitty  —  the 
handsomest  thing  in  the  country.  Con- 
sidering  she  is  a  biped,  she  is  a  wonder ! 
Füll  Ol  blood,  sound  wind  and  limb, 
plenty  of  bone,  sweet  coat,  in  fine  condi- 
tion,  with  a  thorough-bred  step,  as 
dainty  as  a  pet  greyhound. 

Sir  Harcourt.  Damme,  don't  com- 
pare  her  to  a  horso ! 

Max.  Well,  I  wouldn*t,  but  she's 
almost  as  fine  a  creature,  —  close 
similarities. 

Meddle.  Oh,  very  fine  creature  I 
Close  similarity,  amounting  to  identity. 

Sir  Harcourt.  Good  gracious,  sir! 
What  can  a  lawyer  know  about  women  1 

Meddle.  Everything.  The  consis- 
torial  court  is  fine  study  of  the  char- 
acter,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  I  have  examined  more  women  than 
Jenks,  or  — 


Sir  Harcourt.     Oh,  damn  Jenks ! 
Meddle.     Sir,    thank    you.     Damn 
him  again,  sir,  damn  him  again ! 

[Enter  Grace] 

Grace.     My  dear  uncle ! 

Max.  Ah,  Grace,  you  little  jade, 
come  here. 

Sir  Harcourt  [eyeing  her  through 
his  glass].  Oh,  dear!  she  is  a  rural 
Venus!     I*m  astonished  and  delighted. 

Max.  Won't  you  kiss  your  old 
uncle?  [He  kisses  her] 

Sir  Harcourt  [draws  an  agonizing 
face].  Oh  1  —  ah  —  um !  —  N'importe ! 
—  my  privilege  in  embryo  —  hem ! 
It*s  very  tantauzing,  though. 

Max.  You  are  not  glad  to  see  me, 
you  are  not.  [Kissing  her] 

Sir  Harcourt.  Oh ;  no,  no  !  [Asi<ie] 
that  is  too  much.  I  shall  do  something 
horrible  presently,  if  this  goes  on. 
[Aloud]  I  should  be  sorry  to  curtail 
any  little  ebullition  of  affection ;  but  — 
ahem !     May  I  be  permitted  ? 

Max.  Of  course  you  may.  There, 
Grace,  is  Sir  Harcourt,  your  husband 
that  will  be.     Go  to  him,  girl. 

Sir  Harcourt.  Permit  me  to  do 
homage  to  the  charms,  the  presence  of 
which  have  placed  me  in  sight  of 
Paradise. 

[Sir  Harcourt  and  Grace  retire] 

[Enter  Dazzle] 

Dazzle.  Ah!  old  fellow,  how  are 
you? 

Max.  I*m  glad  to  see  you !  Are  you 
comfortably  quartered,  yet,  eh? 

Dazzle.  Splendidly  quartered !  What 
a  place  you've  got  here!  Here,  Ham- 
ilton. 

[Enter  Younq  Courtly] 

Permit  me  to  introduce  mv  friend, 
Augustus  Hamilton.  Capital  fellow! 
drinks  like  a  sieve,  and  rides  üke  a 
thunder-storm. 

Max.  Sir,  I'm  devilish  glad  to  see 
you.  Here,  Sir  Harcourt,  permit  me  to 
introduce  to  you  — 

YouNG  Courtly.     The  devil  I 

Dazzle.  [Asidc]  What's  the  mat- 
ter? 

YouNG  Courtly.  [Asidc]  Why, 
that  is  my  govemor,  by  Jupiter  I 

Dazzle.  [Aside]  What,    old 

Whiskers?   you  don't   sav   thatl 

YouNG  Courtly.  [Aside]  It  is: 
what's  to  be  done  now? 
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Max.  Mr.  Hamilton,  Sir  Harcourt 
Courtiy  —  Sir  Harcourt  Courtly,  Mr. 
Hamilton. 

Sir  Harcourt.  Hamilton!  Good 
gracioiis !  God    bless    me !  —  why, 

Charles,  is  it  possible?  —  why,  Max, 
that*s  my  son  I 

YouNQ  CouRTLY.  [Aside]  What 
8haU  I  do! 

Max.     Your  son  I 

Grace.  Yonr  son,  Sir  Harcourt! 
have  you  a  son  as  old  as  that  gentleman ! 

SiR  Harcourt.  No  —  that  is  —  a  — 
yes,  —  not  by  twenty  years  —  a  — 
Charles,  why  aon*t  you  answer  me,  sir  ? 

YouNG  CouRTLY.  [Astde  to  Dazzle] 
What  shall  I  say  ? 

Dazzle.  [AMe]  Deny  your  iden- 
tity. 

YouNG  CouRTLT.  [Aside]  Capital ! 
[Aloud]     What's  the  matter,  sir? 

Sir  Harcourt.  How  came  you 
down  here,  sir? 

YouNG  CouRTLY.  By  one  of  New- 
man's  —  best  fours  —  in  twelve  hours 
and  a  quarter. 

Sir  Harcourt.  Isn't  your  name 
Charles  Courtiy  ? 

YouNG  Courtly.  Not  to  my  knowl- 
edge. 

Sir  Harcourt.  Do  you  mean  to  say 
that  you  are  usually  called  Augustus 
Hamilton  ? 

YouNG  Courtly.  Lamentable  fact 
—  and  quite  correct. 

Sir  Harcourt.  Cool,  is  that  my 
son? 

Cool.  No,  sir  —  it  is  not  Mr. 
Charles  —  but  is  very  like  him. 

Max.     I  cannot  understand  all  this. 

Grace.     [Astrfc]     I  think  I  can. 

Dazzle.  {Aside  to  Young  Courtly] 
Give  him  a  touch  of  the  indignant. 

Young  Courtly.  Allow  me  to  say, 
Sir  What-d*ye-call-'em  Hartly  — 

Sir  Harcourt.  Hartly,  sir! 
Courtly,  sir !   Courtly ! 

Young  Courtly.  Well,  Hartly,  or 
Court-heart,  or  whatever  your  name 
may  be,  I  say  your  conduct  is  —  a  —  a 
— ,  and  were  it  not  for  the  presence  of 
this  lady,  I  should  feel  inclined  —  to  — 
to  — 

Sir  Harcourt.  No,  no,  that  can't 
be  my  son,  —  he  never  would  address 
me  in  tliat  way. 

Max  [coming  down],  What  is  all 
this? 

Sir  Harcourt.  Sir,  your  likeness  to 
my  son  Charles  is  so  astonishing,  that  it, 
tot  a  moment  —  the  equilibrium  of  my 


etiquette  —  *pon  my  life,  I  —  permit 
me  to  request  your  pardon. 

Meddle.  [To  Sir  Harcourt]  Sir 
Harcourt,  don't  apologize,  don't  —  bring 
an  action.     I'm  witness. 

SiR  Harcourt.  Some  one  take  this 
man  away. 

[Enter  James] 

James.     Luncheon  is  on  the  table,  sir. 

SiR  Harcourt.  Miss  Harkaway,  I 
nevcr  swore  before  a  lady  in  my  life  — 
except  when  I  promised  tö  love  and  cher- 
ish  the  late  Lady  Courtly,  which  I  took 
care  to  preface  with  an  apology,  —  I  was 
compelled  to  the  ceremony,  and  conse- 
quently  not  answerable  for  the  language 

—  but  to  that  gcntleman*s  identity  I 
would  have  pledged  —  my  hair. 

Grace.  [Aside]  If  that  security 
were  called  for,  I  suspect  the  answer 
would  be  —  no  effects. 

[Exeunt  Sir  Harcourt  and  Grace] 

Meddle.     [To  Max]     I  have  some- ' 
thing  very  particular  to  communicate. 

Max.     Can't  listen  at  present.  [Exit] 

Meddle.  [To  Dazzle  and  Young 
Courtly]  I  can  afford  you  informa- 
tion,  which  I  — 

Dazzle.     Oh,  don't  bother ! 

Young  Courtly.     Go  to  the  devil ! 

[Exeunt] 

Meddle.  Now,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  is  the  height  of  ingrati- 
tude.  —  Oh  —  Mr.  Cool  —  can  you 
oblige  me?  [Presents  his  account] 

Cool.     Why,  what  is  all  this? 

Meddle.     Small  account  versus  you 

—  to  giving  Information  concerning  the 
last  census  of  the  population  of  Old- 
borough  and  vicinity,  six  and  eight- 
pence. 

Cool.  Oh,  you  mean  to  make  me  pay 
for  this,  do  you? 

Meddle.     Unconditionally. 

Cool.  Well,  I  have  no  objection  — 
the  Charge  is  fair  —  but  remember,  I  am 
a  servant  on  board  wages,  —  will  you 
throw  in  a  little  ad  vice  gratis  —  if  I  give 
you  the  money? 

Meddle.     Ahem !  —  I  will. 

Cool.  A  fellow  has  insulted  me.  I 
want  to  abuse  him  —  what  terms  are 
actionable  ? 

Meddle.  You  may  call  him  any- 
thing  you  please,  providing  there  are  no 
witnesses. 

Cool.  Oh,  may  I  ?  [Looks  round]  — 
then  you  rascally,  pettifogging  scoun- 
drel! 

Meddle.     Hallo  I 
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Cool.  You  mean  —  dirty  —  disgrace 
to  your  profession. 

Meddle.     Libel  —  slander  — 

Cool.  Aye,  but  where  are  your 
witnesses  ? 

Meddle.  Give  me  the  costs  —  six 
and  eighteen  pence. 

Cool.  I  deny  that  you  gave  me 
information  at  all. 

Meddle.     You  do ! 

Cool.  Yes,  where  are  your  wit- 
nesses ?  [Exit] 

Meddle.     Ah  —  dämme !  [Exit] 

END    OP    ACT   II 


ACT   III 

ScENE  First.  —  A  Morning-Room  in  Oak 
Hallt  French  Windows  opening  to  the 
Lawn, 

[Max  and  Sir  Harcourt  seated  on  one 
side^  Dazzle  on  the  other;  Grace 
and  YouNG  Courtly  are  playing 
chesa  at  back.     All  dressedfor  dinner] 

Max.  [Aside  to  Sir  Harcourt] 
What  can  I  do  ? 

Sir  Harcourt.  Get  lid  of  them 
civilly. 

Max.  What,  tum  them  out,  after  I 
particularly  invited  them  to  stay  a 
month  or  two? 

Sir  Harcourt.  Why,  thev  are  dis- 
reputable  characters ;  as  for  that  young 
fellow,  in  whom  my  Lady  Courtly  ap- 
pears  so  particularly  absorbed,  —  I  am 
bewildered  —  I  have  written  to  towii 
for  my  Charles,  my  boy  —  it  certainly  is 
the  most  extraordinary  likeness  — 

Dazzle.  Sir  Harcourt,  I  have  an 
idea  — 

Sir  Harcourt.  Sir,  I  am  delighted 
to  hear  it.  —  [Aside]  That  fellow  is  a 
swindler. 

Max.     I  met  him  at  your  house. 

Sir  Harcourt.  Never  saw  him 
before  in  all  my  Üfe. 

Dazzle  [crossing  to  Sir  Harcourt]. 
I  will  bet  you  five  to  one  that  I  can  beat 
you  three  out  of  four  games  at  billiards, 
with  one  hand. 

Sir  Harcourt.    No,  sir. 

Dazzle.  I  don't  mind  giving  you 
ten  points  in  fifty. 

Sir  Harcourt.     Sir,  I  never  gamble. 

Dazzle.  You  don't!  Well,  I'U 
teach  you  —  easiest  thing  in  lif e  —  you 
have  every  requisite  —  good  temper. 


Sir  Harcourt.     I  have  not,  sir. 

Dazzle.  A  long-headed,  knowing 
old  bück. 

Sir  Harcourt.     Sir ! 

[They  go  up  conversing  with  Max] 

Grace.  Really,  Mr.  Hamilton,  you 
improve.  —  A  young  man  pays  us  a 
Visit,  as  you  half  intimate,  to  escape 
inconvenient  friends  —  that  is  compli- 
mentary  to  us,  his  hosts. 

YouNQ  Courtly.  Nay,  that  is  too 
severe. 

Grace.  After  an  acquaintanceship 
of  two  days,  you  sit  down  to  teach  me 
chess,  and  domestic  economy  at  the 
same  time.  —  Might  I  ask  where  you 
graduated  in  that  science  —  where  you 
learned  all  that  störe  of  matrimonial 
advice  which  you  have  obliged  me  with? 

Young  Courtly.  I  imbibed  it, 
madam,  from  the  moment  I  beheld  you, 
and  having  studied  my  subject  con 
amore,  took  my  degrees  from  your 
eyes. 

Grace.  Oh,  I  see  you  are  a  Master 
of  Arts  already. 

Young  Courtly.  Unfortunately, 
no  —  I  shall  remain  a  bachelor  —  tili 
you  can  assist  me  to  that  honour.  [Sir 
Harcourt  comes  down  —  aside  to  Daz- 
zle]    Keep  the  old  boy  away. 

Dazzle.  [Aside]  flow  do  you  get 
on? 

Young  Courtly.  [Aside]  Splen- 
didly! 

Sir  Harcourt.  Is  the  conversation 
strictly  confidential?  —  or  might  I  join? 

Dazzle  [taking  his  arm].  Oh,  not 
in  the  least,  my  dear  sir  —  we  were 
remarking  that  rifle  shooting  was  an 
excellent  diversion  during  the  summer 
months. 

Sir  Harcourt  [drawing  himself  up], 
Sir,  I  was  addressing  — 

Dazzle.  And  I  was  saying  what  a 
pity  it  was  I  couldn*t  find  any  one 
reasonable  enough  to  back  his  opinion 
with  long  odds  —  come  out  on  the 
lawn,  and  piteh  up  your  hat,  and  I  will 
hold  you  ten  to  one  I  put  a  bullet  into  it 
every  time,  at  forty  paces. 

Sir  Harcourt.  No,  sir  —  I  consider 
you  — 

Max.  Here,  all  of  you  —  lock,  here 
is  Lady  Gay  Spanker  Coming  across  ti^e 
lawn  at  a  Imnd  gallop ! 

Sir  Harcourt  [running  to  the  win* 
dow].  Bless  me,  the  horse  is  nmniiig 
awavl 

Max.  Look  how  8he  takoB  thftft 
fence  I  there's  a  8eat. 
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Sir  Harcourt.  Lady  Guy  Spanker 
—  who  may  she  be? 

Grace.  Gay  Spanker,  Sir  Harcourt  ? 
My  Cousin  and  dearest  friend  —  you 
musi  like  her. 

Sir  Harcourt.  It  will  be  my  devoir, 
since  it  is  your  wish  —  though  it  will  be 
a  hard  task  in  your  presence. 

Grace.     I  am  sure  she  will  like  you. 

SiR  Harcourt.  Ha!  ha!  I  flatter 
myself. 

YouNG  CouRTLY.  Who,  aud  what  is 
she? 

Grace.  Glee,  glee  made  a  living 
thing  —  Nature,  in  some  frolic  mood, 
shut  up  a  merry  devil  in  her  eye,  and, 
spiting  Art,  stole  joy's  brightest  har- 
mony  to  thrill  her  laugh,  which  peals  out 
sorrow's  knell.  Her  cry  rings  loudest 
in  the  field  —  the  very  echo  loves  it 
best,  and,  as  each  hill  attempts  to  ape 
her  voice,  earth  seems  to  laugh  that  it 
made  a  thing  so  glad. 

Max.  Ay,  the  merriest  minx  I  ever 
kissed.  [Ladt  Gay  laughs  vjithout] 

Lady  Gay.     [Wühout]     Max! 

Max.  Come  in,  you  mischievous 
puss. 

[Enter  James] 

James.  Mr.  Adolphus  and  Lady  Gay 
Spanker. 

[Enter  Lady  Gay,  fully  equipped  in  rid- 
ing  habitf  etc.] 

Lady  Gay.  Ha!  ha!  Well,  Gk)v- 
emor,  how  are  ye?  I  have  been  down 
five  times,  climbing  up  your  stairs  in 
my  long  clothes.  flow  are  you,  Grace, 
dear?  [Risses  her]  There,  aon't  fidget, 
Max.  And  there  —  [Kisses  him]  there's 
one  for  you. 

Sir  Harcourt.     Ahem ! 

Lady  Gay.  Oh,  gracious,  I  didn't 
see  you  had  visitors. 

Max.  Permi t  me  to  introduce  —  Sir 
Harcourt  Courtly,  Lady  Gay  Spanker. 
Mr.  Dazzle,  Mr.  Hamilton  —  Lady 
Gay  Spanker. 

SiR  Harcourt.  [Aside]  A  devilish 
fine  woman ! 

Dazzle.  [Aside  to  Sir  Harcourt] 
She's  a  devilish  fine  woman. 

Lady  Gay.  You  mustn't  think  any- 
thing  of  the  liberties  I  take  with  my  old 
papa  here  —  bless  him ! 

SiR  Harcourt.  Oh,  no!  [Aside] 
I  only  thought  I  should  like  to  be  in  his 
place. 

Lady  Gay.  I  am  so  glad  you  have 
oome,  Sir  Harcourt.    Now  we  shall  be 


able  to  make  a  decent  figure  at  the  heels 
of  a  hunt. 

Sir  Harcourt.  Does  your  ladyship 
hunt? 

Lady  Gay.  Ha !  I  «ay,  Govemor, 
does  my  ladyship  hunt?  I  rather 
flatter  myself  that  I  do  hunt !  Why, 
Sir  Harcourt,  one  might  as  well  live 
without  laughing  as  without  hunting. 
Man  was  fashioned  expressly  to  fit  a 
horse.  Are  not  hedges  and  ditches 
created  for  leaps  ?  Of  course !  And  I 
look  upon  foxes  to  be  one  of  the  most 
blessed  dispensations  of  a  benign  Provi- 
dence. 

Sir  Harcourt.  Yes,  it  is  all  very 
well  in  the  abstract :  I  tried  it  once. 

Lady  Gay.     Once!     Only  once? 

Sir  Harcourt.  Once,  only  once. 
And  then  the  animal  ran  away  with 
me. 

Lady  Gay.  Why,  you  would  not 
have  him  walk? 

Sir  Harcourt.  Finding  my  society 
disagreeable,  he  instituted  a  series  of 
kicks,  with  a  view  to  removing  the 
annoyance;  but  aided  by  the  united 
stays  of  the  mane  and  tail,  I  frustrated 
his  intentiqns.  His  next  resource,  how- 
ever,  was  more  effectual,  for  he  succeeded 
in  rubbing  me  off  against  a  tree. 

Max  and  Lady  Gay.    Ha!  ha!  ha! 

Dazzle.  How  absurd  you  must  have 
looked  with  your  legs  and  arms  in  the 
air,  like  a  shipwrecked  tea-table. 

Sir  Harcourt.  Sir,  I  never  looked 
absurd  in  my  life.  Ah,  it  may  be  very 
amusing  in  relation,  I  dare  say,  but  very 
unpleasant  in  effect. 

Lady  Gay.  I  pity  you,  Sir  Harcourt ; 
it  was  criminal  in  your  parents  to  neglect 
your  education  so  shamefuUy. 

Sir  Harcourt.  Possibly;  but  be 
assured  I  shall  never  break  my  neck 
awkwardly  from  a  horse,  when  it  might 
be  accomplished  with  less  trouble  from 
a  bed-room  window. 

YouNG  Courtly.  [Aside]  My  dad 
will  be  caught  by  this  she-Bucephalus 
tamer. 

Max.  Ah!  Sir  Harcourt,  had  you 
been  here  a  month  ago,  you  would  have 
witnessed  the  most  glorious  run  that 
ever  swept  over  merry  England 's  green 
cheek  —  a  steeplo-chase,  sir,  wliich  I 
intended  to  win,  but  my  horse  broke 
down  the  day  before.  I  had  a  chance, 
notwithstanding,  and  but  for  Gay  here, 
I  should  have  won.  How  I  regretted  my 
absence  from  it!  How  did  my  filly 
behave  herseif,  Gay  ? 
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Lady  Gay.  Gloriously,  Max!  glo- 
riously !  There  were  sixty  horses  in  the 
field,  all  mettle  to  the  bone:  the  start 
was  a  picture  —  away  we  went  in  a 
cloud  —  pell-mell  —  helter-skelter  — 
the  fools  first,  as  usual,  using  themselves 
up  —  we  soon  passed  them  —  first  your 
Kitty,  then  my  Blueskin,  and  Craven's 
colt  last.  Then  came  the  tug  —  Kitty 
skimmed  the  walls  —  Blueskin  flew  over 
the  fences  —  the  Colt  neck  and  neck, 
and  half  a  mile  to  run  —  at  last  the 
Colt  baulked  a  leap  and  went  wild. 
Kitty  and  I  had  it  all  to  ourselves  — 
she  was  three  lengths  ahead  as  we 
breasted  the  last  wall,  six  feet,  if  an 
inch,  and  a  ditch  on  the  other  side. 
Now,  for  the  first  time,  I  gave  Blueskin 
his  head  —  ha !  ha !  —  Away  he  flew 
like  a  thunderbolt  —  over  went  the 
filly  —  I  over  the  same  spot,  leaving 
Kitty  in  the  ditch  —  walked  the  steeple, 
eight  miles  in  thirty  minutes,  and 
scarcely  turned  a  hair. 

All.     Bravo !     Bravo ! 

Lady  Gay.     Do  you  hunt? 

Dazzle.  Hunt !  I  belong  to  a  hunt- 
ing  family.  I  was  born  on  horseback 
and  cradled  in  a  kennol!  Aye,  and  I 
hope  I  may  die  with  a  whoo-whoop ! 

Max.  [To  Sir  Harcourt]  You 
must  leave  your  town  habits  in  the 
smoke  of  London :  here  we  rise  with  the 
lark. 

Sir  Harcourt.  Haven*t  the  remot- 
est  conception  when  that  period  is. 

Grace.  The  man  that  misses  sunrise 
loses  the  sweetest  part  of  his  existence. 

Sir  Harcourt.  Oh,  pardon  me;  I 
have  seen  sunrise  frequently  af ter  a  ball, 
or  from  the  Windows  of  my  travelling 
camage,  and  I  always  considered  it 
disagreeable. 

Grace.  I  love  to  watch  the  first 
toar  that  glistcns  in  the  opening  eye  of 
morning,  the  silent  song  the  flowers 
breathe,  the  thrilling  choir  of  the  wood- 
land  minstrels,  to  which  the  modest 
brook  trickles  applause:  —  these  swell- 
ing  out  the  sweetest  chord  of  sweet 
creation's  matins,  seem  to  pour  some 
soft  and  merry  tale  into  the  daylight*s 
ear,  as  if  the  waking  world  had  dreamed 
a  happy  thing,  and  now  smiled  o'er  the 
telling  of  it. 

Sir  Harcourt.  The  effect  of  a  rustic 
education  I  Who  could  ever  discover 
music  in  a  damp  foggy  morning,  except 
those  eonfounded  waits,  who  never  play 
in  time,  and  a  miserable  wretch  who 
makes  a  point  of  crylng  ooffee  under  my 


window  just  as  I  am  persuading  myself 
to  sleep;  in  fact,  I  never  heard  any 
music  worth  listening  to,  except  in 
Italy. 

Lady  Gay.  No?  then  you  never 
heard  a  well-trained  English  pack,  füll 
cry? 

Sir  Harcourt.     Füll  cry ! 

Lady  Gay.  Aye  I  there  is  harmony, 
if  you  will.  Give  me  the  trumpet-neigh ; 
the  spotted  pack  just  catching  scent. 
What  a  chorus  is  their  yelp !  The  view- 
hallo,  bleut .  with  a  peal  of  free  and 
fearless  mirth !  That  s  our  old  Engüsh 
music,  —  match  it  where  you  can. 

Sir  Harcourt.  [Aside]  I  must  see 
about  Lady  Gay  Spanker. 

Dazzle.  [Aside  to  Sir  Harcourt] 
Ah,  would  you  — 

Lady  Gay.  Time  then  appears  as 
young  as  love,  and  plumes  as  swift  a 
wing.  Away  we  go!  The  earth  flies 
back  to  aid  our  course!  Horse,  man, 
hound,  earth,  heaven !  —  all  —  all  — 
one  piece  of  glowing  ecstasy!  Then  I 
love  the  world,  myself,  and  every  living 
thing,  —  my  jocund  soul  cries  out  for 
very  glee,  as  it  could  wish  that  all  crea- 
tion  had  but  one  mouth  that  I  might 
kiss  it ! 

Sir  Harcourt.  [Aside]  I  wish  I 
were  the  mouth ! 

Max.  Why,  we  will  regenerate  you, 
Baronet !  But  Gay,  where  is  your  nus- 
band  ?  —  Where  is  Adolphus ! 

Lady  Gay.  Bless  me,  where  is  my 
DoUy? 

Sir  Harcourt.  You  are  married, 
then? 

Lady  Gay.  I  have  a  husband  some- 
where,  though  I  can't  find  him  just  now. 
Dolly,  dear!  [Aside  to  Max]  Gov- 
ernor,  at  home  I  always  whistle  when 
I  want  him. 

[Enter  Spanker] 

Spanker.  Here  I  am,  —  did  you 
call  me,  Gay? 

Sir  Harcourt  [eyeing  him],  Is 
that  your  husband  ? 

Lady  Gay.  [Aside]  Yes,  bless  his 
stupid  face,  that's  my  Dolly. 

Max.  Permit  me  to  introduce  you  to 
Sir  Harcourt  Courtly. 

Spanker.  How  d'yo  do?  I  —  ah! 
—  um !  [A'p'pears  frightened] 

Lady  Gay.  Delighted  to  have  the 
honour  of  making  the  acquaintanoe  of  a 
gentleman  so  highly  celebrated  in  the 
world  of  fashion. 

Spanker.    Oh,   yes,   delightedl«  I'm 
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sure  —  auite  —  very,    so    delighted  — 
delightea! 

[Geis  quite  confuaed^  draws  on  his 
glove,  and  teara  ü] 

Lady  Gay.  Where  have  you  been, 
DoUy? 

Sp ANKER.     Oh,  ah,  I  was  just  outside. 

Max.     Why  did  you  not  come  in  ? 

Spanker.  I*m  8xu*e  I  didn't  —  I 
don't  exaotly  know,  but  I  thought  as  — 
perhaps  —  I  can't  remember. 

Dazzle.  Shall  we  have  the  pleasure 
of  your  Company  to  dinner  ? 

Spanker.  I  always  dine  —  usually 
—  that  is,  unless  Gay  remains. 

Lady  Gay.  Stay  dinner,  of  course; 
we  came  on  purpose  to  stop  three  or 
four  days  with  you. 

Grace.  Will  you  excuse  my  ab- 
sence,  Gay? 

Max.  What!  what!  Where  are 
you  going?     What  takes  you  away? 

Grace.  We  must  postpone  the 
dinner  tili  Gay  is  dressed. 

Max.  Oh,  never  mind,  —  stay  where 
you  are. 

Grace.     No,  I  must  go. 

Max.  I  say  you  sha*n*tl  I  will  be 
king  in  my  own  house. 

Grace.  Do,  my  dear  uncle ;  —  you 
shall  be  king,  and  TU  be  your  prime 
minister,  —  that  is,  I  will  nue,  and  you 
shall  have  the  honour  of  taking  the 
oonsequences.  [Exit] 

Ladt  Gay.  Well  said,  Grace;  have 
your  own  way;  it  is  the  only  thing 
we  women  ought  to  be  allowed. 

Max.     Come,  Gay,  dress  for  dinner. 

Sir  Harcourt.  Permi t  me,  Lady 
Gay  Spanker. 

Lady  Gay.  With  pleasure,  —  what 
do  you  want? 

SiR  Harcourt.     To  escort  you. 

Lady  Gay.  Oh,  nover  mind,  I  can 
escort  myself,  thank  you,  and  Dolly 
too ;  —  come,  dear !  [Exit] 

SiR  Harcourt.     Au  revoir ! 

Spanker.     Ah,  thank  you  ! 

[Exit  awkwardly] 

Sir  Harcourt.  What  an  ill-assorted 
pair! 

Max.  Not  a  bit !  She  married  him 
for  freedom,  and  she  has  it ;  he  married 
her  for  protection,  and  he  has  it. 

Sir  Harcourt.  How  he  ever  sum- 
moned  courage  to  propose  to  her,  I  can't 
guess. 

Max.  Bless  you,  he  never  did. 
She  proposed  to  himl  She  says  he 
would,  if  he  coiüd ;  but  as  he  couldn't, 
she  did  it  for  him.        [Ezeuntt  laughing] 


[Enter  Cool  with  a  letler] 

Cool.  Mr.  Charles,  I  have  been 
watching  to  find  you  alone.  Sir  Har- 
court has  written  to  town  for  you. 

YouNQ  Courtly.     The  devil  he  has ! 

Cool.  He  expects  you  down  to- 
morrow  evening. 

Dazzle.  Oh!  he*ll  be  punctual.  A 
thought  strikes  me. 

YouNQ  Courtly.  Pooh!  Con- 
found  your  thoughts!  I  can  think  of 
nothing  but  the  idea  of  leaving  Grace, 
at  the  very  moment  when  I  had  estab- 
lished  the  most  — 

Dazzle.  What  if  I  can  prevent  her 
marriage  with  your  Govemor  ? 

YouNG  Courtly.     Impossible ! 

Dazzle.  He's  pluming  himself  for 
the  conquest  of  Lady  Gay  Spanker.  It 
will  not  be  difficult  to  make  him  be- 
Ueve  she  accedes  to  his  suit.  And  if  she 
would  but  join  in  the  plan  — 

YouNG  Courtly.  I  see  it  all.  And 
do  you  think  she  would? 

Dazzle.  I  mistake  my  game  if  she 
would  not. 

Cool.     Here  comes  Sir  Harcourt ! 

Dazzle.  1*11  begin  with  him.  Re- 
tire, and  watch  how  I'U  open  the  cam- 
paign  for  you. 

[YouNG  Courtly  and  Cool  retire] 

[Enter  Sir  Harcourt] 

Sir  Harcourt.  Here  is  that  cursed 
fellow  again. 

Dazzle.     Ah,  my  dear  old  friend ! 

Sir  Harcourt.     Mr.  Dazzle ! 

Dazzle.  I  have  a  secret  of  impor- 
tance  to  disclose  to  you.  Are  you  a  man 
of  honour?  Hush!  don't  speak;  you 
are.  It  is  with  the  greatest  pain  I  am 
compelled  to  request  you,  as  a  gentle- 
man,  that  you  will  shun  studiously  the 
Society  of  Lady  Gay  Spanker ! 

Sir  Harcourt.  Good  graciousi 
Wherefore,  and  by  what  right  do  you 
make  such  a  demand  ? 

Dazzle.  Why,  I  am  distantly  related 
to  the  Spankers. 

Sir  Harcourt.  Why,  dämme,  sir, 
if  you  don't  appear  to  be  related  to  every 
family  in  Great  Britain ! 

Dazzle.  A  good  many  of  the  nobil- 
ity  Claim  me  as  a  connexion.  But,  to 
retum  —  she  is  much  Struck  with  vour 
address ;  evidently,  she  laid  herseif  out 
for  display. 

Sir  Harcourt.  Ha!  you  surprise 
me! 

Dazzle.    To  entangle  you. 
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Sir  Harcourt.  Ha!  ha!  why,  it 
did  appear  like  it. 

Dazzle.  You  will  spare  her  for  m;y^ 
sake;  give  her  no  enconragement ;  if 
disgrace  come  upon  my  relatives,  the 
Spankers,  I  should  never  hold  up  my 
head  again. 

Sir  Harcourt.  [Aside]  I  shall 
achieve  an  easy  conquest,  and  a  glorious. 
Ha!  ha!  I  never  remarked  it  before; 
but  this  is  a  gentleman. 

Dazzle.  May  I  rely  on  your  gener- 
osity  ? 

Sir  Harcourt.  Faithfully.  [Shakes 
hia  hand]  Sir,  I  honour  and  esteem 
you;  but,  might  I  ask,  how  came  you 
to  meet  our  friend,  Max  Harkaway,  in 
my  house  in  Belgrave  Square? 

[Rezenter  Young  Courtly.     Sits  on  sofa 

at  hack] 

Dazzle.  Certainly.  I  had  an  ac- 
ceptance  of  your  son*s  for  one  hundred 
pounds, 

Sir  Harcourt.  [Astonished]  Of  my 
8on*s  ?     Impossible ! 

Dazzle.  Ah,  sir,  fact!  he  paid  a 
debt  for  a  poor,  unfortunate  man  — 
fifteen  children  —  half-a-dozen  wives  — 
the  devil  knows  what  all. 

Sir  Harcourt.     Simple  boy ! 

Dazzle.  Innocent  youth,  I  have  no 
doubt;  when  you  have  the  hundred 
convenient,  I  shall  feel  delighted. 

Sir  Harcourt.  Oh!  follow  me  to 
my  room,  and  if  you  have  the  document, 
it  will  be  happiness  to  me  to  pay  it. 
Poor  Charles !  good  heart ! 

Dazzle.  Oh,  a  splendid  heart!  I 
dare  say.  [Exil  Sir  Harcourt]  Come 
here ;   write  me  the  bill. 

YouNG  Courtly.     What  for? 

Dazzle.  What  for?  why,  to  release 
the  unfortunate  man  and  his  family,  to 
be  sure,  from  jail. 

YouNG  Courtly.     Who  is  he? 

Dazzle.     Yourself. 

YouNG  Courtly.  But  I  haven't 
fifteen  children ! 

Dazzle.  Will  you  take  your  oath  of 
that? 

YouNG  Courtly.     Nor  four  wives. 

Dazzle.  More  shame  for  you,  with 
all  that  family.  Come,  don't  be  obsti- 
nate ;   write  and  date  it  back. 

Young  Courtly.  Ay,  but  where  is 
the  stamp? 

Dazzle.  Here  they  are,  of  all  pat- 
tems.  [Pulls  oiU  a  pocketbook]  I  keep 
them  ready  drawn  in  case  of  necessity, 
all  but  the  date  and  aoceptance.    New, 


if  you  are  in  an  autographic  humqur,  you 
can  try  how  your  signature  will  look 
across  half  a  dozen  of  them ;  —  there  — 
write  —  exactly  —  you  know  the  place 
—  across  —  good  —  and  thank  your 
lucky  Stars  that  you  have  found  a  friend 
at  last,  that  gives  you  money  and  ad- 
vice.  [Takes  paper  and  exit] 

Young  Courtly.  Things  are  ap- 
proaching  to  a  climax ;  I  must  appear  in 
proprid  persona  —  and  immediately  — 
Dut  I  must  first  ascertain  what  are  the 
real  sentiments  of  this  riddle  of  a  woman. 
Does  she  love  me?  I  flatter  myself  — 
By  Jove,  here  she  comes  —  I  shall  never 
have  such  an  opportunity  again ! 

[Enter  Grace] 

Grace.  I  wish  I  had  never  seen  Mr. 
Hamilton.  Why  does  every  object 
appear  robbed  of  the  charm  it  once  pre- 
sented  to  me?  Why  do  I  shudder  at 
the  contemplation  of  this  marriage, 
which,  tili  now,  was  to  me  a  subject  of 
indifference  ?  Am  I  in  love  ?  In  love ! 
if  I  am,  my  past  hfe  has  been  the  work 
of  raising  up  a  pedestal  to  place  my  own 
folly  on  —  1  —  the  infidel  —  the  railer ! 
Young  Courtly.  Meditating  upon 
matrimony,  madam? 

Grace.  [Aside]  He  little  thinks  he 
was  the  subject  of  my  meditations! 
[Aloud]     No. 

Young  Courtly.  [Aside]  I  must 
unmask  my  battery  now. 

Grace.     [Aside]     How  foolish  I  am 

—  he  will  perceive  that  I  tremble  —  I 

must  appear  at  ease.  [A  pause] 

Young  Courtly.     Eh?  ah!  um! 

Grace.     Ah!    [They  sink  into  silence 

again.     Aside]     How  very  awkward ! 

Young  Courtly.  [Aside]  It  is  a 
very  difficult  subject  to  begin.  [Aloud] 
Madam  —  ahem  —  there  was  —  is  —  I 
mean  —  I  was  about  to  remark  —  a  — 
[Aside]  Hang  me  if  it  is  not  a  very 
slippery  subject.  I  must  brush  up  my 
faculties;  attack  her  in  her  own  way. 
[Aloud]  Sing!  oh,  muse!  [Aside], 
Why,  I  have  made  love  before  to  a 
hundred  women ! 

Grace.  [Asi<ie]  I  wish  I  had  some- 
thing  to  do,  for  I  have  nothing  to  say. 

Young  Courtly.  Madam  —  there 
is  —  a  subject  so  fraught  with  fate  to 
my  future  fife,  that  you  must  pardon  my 
lack  of  delicacy,  should  a  too  hasty 
expression  mar  the  fervent  oourtesy  of 
its  intent.  To  you,  I  feel  aware»  I  must 
appear  in  the  light  of  a  comparatiTe 
stmnger. 
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Grace.  [Aaide]  I  know  what*s 
ooming. 

YouNG  CouRTLY.  Of  you  —  I  know 
perhaps  too  much  for  my  own  pea<;e. 

Grace.     [Aaide]     He  is  in  love. 

YouNG  CouRTLY.  I  forget  all  that 
befeU  before  I  saw  your  beauteous  seif ; 
I  seem  bom  into  another  world  —  my 
nature  changed  —  the  beams  of  that 
bright  face  faUing  on  my  soul,  have,  from 
its  chaos,  warmed  into  life  the  flowrets 
of  affection,  whose  maiden  odours  now 
float  toward  the  sun,  ^uring  forth  on 
their  pure  tongue  a  mite  of  adoration, 
midst  the  voices  of  a  universe.  [Aside] 
That's  something  in  her  own  style. 

Grace.     Mr.  Hamilton ! 

YoüNG  CouRTLY.  You  camiot  feel 
surprised  — 

Grace.  I  am  more  than  surprised. 
[Aside]     I  am  delighted. 

YouNG  CouRTLY.  Do  not  speak  so 
eoldly. 

Grace.     You  have  offended  me. 

YouNG  Courtly.  No,  madam;  no 
woman,  whatever  her  State,  can  be 
offended  by  the  adoration  even  of  the 
meanest;  it  is  myself  whom  I  have 
offended  and  deceived  —  but  still  I  ask 
your  pardon. 

Grace.  [Aatdel  Oh  I  he  thinks  I  am 
refusing  him.  [Alovd]  I  am  not  ex- 
actly  offended,  but  — 

YouNG  Courtly.  Consider  my  Posi- 
tion —  a  few  days  —  and  an  insur- 
mountable  barrier  would  have  placed 
you  beyond  my  wildest  hopes  —  you 
would  have  been  my  mother. 

Grace.  I  should  have  been  your 
mother!     [Aside]     I  thought  so. 

YouNG  Courtly.  No  —  that  is,  I 
meant  Sir  Harcourt  Courtly's  bride. 

Grace.  [With      great      emphasis] 

Never ! 

YouNG  Courtly.  How!  never! 
may  I  then  hope  ?  —  you  tum  away  — 
you  would  not  lacerate  me  by  a  ref usal  ? 

Grace.     [A«i<ie]     How  stupid  he  is! 

YouNG  Courtly.  Still  silent!  1 
thank  you,  Miss  Grace  —  I  ought  to 
have  expected  this  —  f ool  that  I  have 
been  —  one  course  alone  remains  — 
farewell ! 

Grace.     [A»i<if]    Now  he's  going. 

YouNG  Courtly.     Farewell  forever! 

iSit^]     Will  you  not  speak  one  word? 
;  shall  leave  this  house  immediately  —  I 
shall  not  see  you  again. 

Grace.     Unhand  me,  sir,  I  insist. 
YouNG      Courtly.       [Aside]      Oh! 
wbat  an  ass  I've  been!    [Ruskes  up  to 


heVy  and  seizes  her  hand]  Release  this 
hand?  Never!  never!  [Kissing  it] 
Never  will  I  quit  this  hand !  it  shall  be 
my  companion  in  misery  —  in  solitude 

—  when  you  are  far  away. 

Grace.  Oh!  should  any  one  come! 
[Dro2)8  her  handkerchief ;  he  stoops  to 
nick  it  iip]  For  heaven*s  sake  do  not 
kneel. 

YouNG  Courtly.  [Kneels]  Forever 
thus  prostrate,  before  my  soul's  saint,  I 
will  lead  a  pious  life  of  etemal  adora- 
tion. 

Grace.  Should  we  be  discovered 
thus  —  pray,  Mr.  Hamilton  —  pray  — 
pray. 

YouNG  Courtly.  Pray!  I  am 
praying ;  what  more  can  I  do  ? 

Örace.     Your  conduct  is  shameful. 

YouNG  Courtly.     It  is.  [Rises] 

Grace.  And  if  I  do  not  scream,  it  is 
not  for  your  sake  —  that  —  but  it  might 
alarm  tne  family. 

YouNG  Courtly.  It  might  —  it 
would.  Say,  am  I  wholly  indifferent 
to  you  ?     I  entreat  one  word  —  I  im- 

glore    you  —  do    not    withdraw    your 
and  —  [She  snatches  it  away  —  he  puts 
his  round  her  waist]     You  smile. 

Grace.  Leave  me,  dear  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton! 

YouNG    Courtly.     Dear!     Then    I 
am  dear  to  you ;   that  word  once  more ; 
say  —  say  you  love  me ! 
Grace.     Is  this  fair? 

[He  Catches  her  in  his  arms^  and 
kisses  her. 

[Enter  Lady  Gay  Spanker] 

Lady  Gay.     Ha!  oh! 

Grace.     Gay!  destruction!       [Exit] 

YouNG  Courtly.  Fizgig!  The 
devil! 

Lady  Gay.  Don't  mind  me  —  pray, 
don*t  let  me  be  any  interruption ! 

YouNG  Courtly.     I  was  just  — 

Lady  Gay.     Yes,  I  see  you  were. 

YouNG  Courtly,  Oh !  madam,  how 
eould  you  mar  my  bliss,  in  the  very 
ecstasy  of  its  f ulfilment  ? 

Lady  Gay.  I  always  like  to  be  in 
at  the  death.  NevtT  drop  your  ears; 
blcss  you,  she  is  only  a  little  fresh  — 
give  her  her  head,  and  she  will  outrun 
hcrself. 

YouNG  Courtly.  Possibly;  but 
what  am  I  to  do  ? 

Lady  Gay.     Keep  your  seat. 

YouNG  Courtly.  But  in  a  few  days 
she  will  take  a  leap  that  must  throw  me 

—  she  marries  Sir  Harcourt  Courtly. 
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Lady  Gay.  Why,  Ihat  is  awkward, 
■certainly;  biit  you  caa  challenge  liim, 
and  shoot  him. 

Yovsci  Cdurtly.  UnCortunately, 
thftt  is  out  of  tho  question. 

Lady  Gay.     How  so? 

YOÜNG    COURTLT,       YoU    Will    DOt   bß- 

tr^  B.  Beeret,  if  I  infonn  you  7 

Lady  Gay.     AU  right  —  what  is  it? 

YovKO  CouRTLY.     I  am  his  sod. 

Lady  Gay.  What  — his  son?  But 
he  (ioes  not  know  you  ? 

Yoü:(o  CoüRTLr.  No.  I  met  him 
here,  by  chani^e.  and  faced  it  out.  I 
never  saw  him  bflfore  in  ray  life. 

Ladt  Gay.     Beautiful !  —  I  seo  it  all 

—  you're  in  love  with  your  molhor,  tbat 
should  be  —  your  wife,  tbat  will  be. 

YoiisQ  ConRTLT.  Now,  I  tbink  I 
'Oould  distanc^c  ttae  old  gentleman,  iC  you 
vUl  but  lend  US  your  assistanoe. 

Lauy  Gay.     I  will,  in  anythiii([. 

YoüKG  CoüRTi.T.  You  muat  know, 
then,  that  my  f&tber,  Sir  Harcourt,  baa 
fallen  deapcrat^ly  in  love  with  you. 

Lady  Gay.  With  me\  —  [UUera  a 
screain  nf  deligkt]  —  Tbat  is  deüeioua! 

YoONO  CotrRTi,T.     Now,  if  you  only 

Lady  Gay.  Couldl  — I  will.  Hai 
ha!     I  See  mv  cue.     l'U  ctobs  bis  scrent 

—  ril  draw  km  after  me.     Hol    hol 
"won't  I  matte  lovo  to  bim?     Ha  1 

YooNQ  CoDftTLY.  The  only  objee- 
tion  niight  be  Mr.  Spanker,  who 
migbt  — 

Lady  Gay.  No,  he  raightn't,  —  he's 
no  obieetion,  BlesH  bim,  he's  an  in- 
estioiaiilß  little  pliaracter  —  you  don't 
know  him  as  well  as  1  do.  I  dare  say  — 
ha  I  ha  I  [Dinner-bHl  ringn]  Here  they 
«jomo  to  dinnor.  I'll  commence  my 
Operations  on  your  Governor  imme- 
diately.  Hai  hal  how  I  ehall  enjoy 
it. 

YooNQ  CouRTLY.     Be  guorded  I 


Max.     Now,   eentlemen  —  Sir    Har- 
court. do  you  lead  Grace, 

Lady   Gay.     I  believe  Sir  Harcourt 
19  engoged  U)  me.  [Takes  kis  arm] 

Max.     Well,  ploase  yoursolves. 

[Tkcy  fiU  oul.  Max  Jirs(,  Yoüno 
CounTLY  and  Urach,  Sir 
H  ABC  o  CHT  coquelling  wilh 
Lady  Gay.  leainng  Daizlb. 
who  offeT»  hia  arm  to  Spankbr] 
end  of  ACT  in 


ACT   IV 

ScENE  FiBST.  ■ —  A  handaome  DraiPinp- 
RooTTt  in  Oak  Hott,  chandeliers.  table» 
with  booka,  drawings,  etc.  Gracb 
and  Lady  Gay  diecovered.  Serv- 
ÄNT  kanding  Coffee] 

Grace.  If  there  be  one  babit  more 
abominablo  than  anotber,  it  is  that  o( 
Ihe  genilemen  aitting' over  their  wine: 
il  is  a  selfish,  unfeeJing  fashiou,  and  a 
gross  insult  to  our  sex. 

Lady  Gay.  We  aro  tumed  out  just 
wben  the  fun  beeins.  How  happy  the 
poor  wretcbes  look  at  the  conteraplation 
of  being  rid  of  us, 

Grace.  The  conventional  signol  for 
the  ladica  to  withdraw  is  anxiously  and 
deliberately  waitod  for. 

Lady  Gay.  Then  I  begin  to  wish  I 
were  a  man. 

Grace.  The  instant  the  door  Is 
closed  npoa  us,  there  rises  a  roar  1 

Lady  Gay.  In  celebration  of  thcir 
sbort^lived  liberty,  my  love ;  rejoieing 
over  their  emanoipation. 

Grace.  I  think  it  very  inaulting, 
whatever  it  may  be, 

Lady  Gay.  Ah !  my  dear,  phi- 
losophera  say  tbat  man  is  tbe  creature 
of  an  bour  —  it  is  tbe  diuner  hour,  I 


[Loud  noiae.     Criea  of  "A  soug. 
a  song  "] 

Grace.  I  am  afraid  they  are  getting 
too  pleasant  to  bo  agreeable. 

Ladt  Gay.  I  hopo  the  squire  will 
roBtrict  himsolf ;  after  hia  tbird  bottle. 
bo  becomes  rather  voluminous.  [CrUsof 
"Silenoe"!  Somo  one  is  going  Vo  aing. 
\Jump»  ap]     Let  us  hoar! 

[Spanker  ia  htard  lo  nng] 
Grace.     Oh,  no,  Gay,  for  hoavens 

Ladt  Gay.     Oho  I     ha!     hal     why, 

that  ia  ray  Dolly.  \Al  the  conclusion  o( 
Ihe  nerae]  Well.  I  never  heard  my  Dolly 
aing  before  I  Happy  wretches,  bow  1 
euvy  them  1 


[EnUr  James,  witk  a 


^te] 


Jaues.  Mr.  Hamilton  haa  just  IdU 
the  housfl  for  London. 

Ohace.  Impossiblel  —  thatia,  with- 
out  sceing  —  that  is  — 

LadtOat.     Ha!  faal 

Gracb.     He  nevor  —  apeak,  tit\ 
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Jam£S.     He  left,  Miss  Grace,  in  a 
de8i)erate  hurry,  and  this  note,  I  believe, 
for  you.     [Presenting  a  note  on  a  salver] 
Grace.     For  me ! 

[She  18  aboiU  to  snatch  it,  but  re- 
straining  herseif ,  takes  it  coolly. 
Exil  James] 

J[Read9\  **  Your  manner  during  dinnor  has 
t  me  no  alternative  but  instant  departure  ; 
my  absence  will  release  you  from  the  oppres- 
don  wfaich  my  society  must  necessarily  inflict 
on  your  sensitive  mind.  It  may  tend  also  to 
smother,  though  it  can  ncver  extinguish, 
that  indomitaUe  passion,  of  which  I  am  the 
passive  victim.  Darc  I  supplicate  pardon 
and  oblivion  for  the  past?  It  is  the  last 
request  of  the  solf-deceived,  but  still  loving 

**AuQU8TU8  Hamilton." 

[Puls  her  hand  to  her  forehead  and 
appears  giddy] 

Ladt  Gay.  Hallo,  Gracel  what's 
the  matter? 

Grace  [recovering  her  seif],  Noth- 
iüfij  —  the  heat  of  the  room. 

IiADY  Gay.  Oh!  what  exciise  does 
he  make?  particular  iinforesoen  busi- 
ness,  I  suppose? 

Grace.     Why,  yes  —  a  mere  formula 

—  a  —  a  —  you  may  put  it  in  the  fire. 

IShe  puts  it  in  her  hosom] 

Lady  Gay.  [Aside]  ^  It  is  near 
enough  to  the  fire  where  it  is. 

Grace.     I'm  glad  he's  gone. 

Lady  Gay.     So  am  I. 

Grace.  He  was  a  disagreeable,  ig- 
norant  person. 

Lady  Gay.     Yes ;  and  so  vulgär ! 

Grace.     No,  he  was  not  at  all  vulgär. 

Lady  Gay.     I  mean  in  appearance. 

Grace.  Oh!  how  can  you  say  so; 
he  was  very  distinguS. 

Lady  Gay.  Well,  I  might  have  been 
mistaken,  but  I  took  him  for  a  forward, 
intnisive  — 

Grace.  Good  gracious,  Gay !  he  was 
very  retiring  —  even  shy. 

Lady  Gay.  [Aside]  It*s  all  right. 
She  is  in  love,  —  blows  hot  and  cold  in 
the  same  breath. 

Grace.  How  can  you  be  a  compe- 
tent  judge?  Why,  you  have  not  known 
him  more  than  a  few  hours,  —  while  I 

—  I  — 

Lady  Gay.  Have  known  him  two 
days  and  a  quarter !  I  yield  —  I  con- 
fess,  I  never  was,  or  will  be  so  intimate 
with  him  as  you  appeared  to  be !  Ha ! 
ha! 

[Lotul  noise  of  argument.  The 
foldinifdoora  are  throvm  open\ 


[Enter  the  whole  party  of  gentlemen  ap- 
parently  engaged  in  warm  discussion. 
They  assemble  in  knots^  while  the 
Servants  hand  Coffee,  e^c,  Max, 
Sir  Harcourt,  Dazzle,  and 
Spanker,  together] 

Dazzle.  But,  my  dear  sir,  consider 
the  Position  of  tho  two  countries  under 
such  a  Constitution. 

Sir  Harcourt.  The  two  countries! 
What  have  they  to  do  with  the  sub- 
ject? 

Max.  Everything.  Look  at  their 
two  legislative  bodies. 

Spanker.  Ay,  look  at  their  two  leg- 
islative bodies. 

Sir  Harcourt.  Why,  it  would  in- 
evitably  establish  universal  anarchy  and 
conPusion. 

Grace.  I  think  they  are  pretty  well 
established  already. 

Spanker.  Well,  suppose  it  did,  what 
has  anarchy  and  confusion  to  do  with 
the  subjoct? 

Lady  Gay.  Do  look  at  my  Dolly: 
ho  is  arguing  —  talking  politics  —  'pon 
my  lifo  no  is.  [Calling]  Mr.  Spankor, 
my  dear  I 

Spanker.  Excuso  me,  love,  I  am 
discussing  a  point  of  importance. 

Lady  Gay.  Oh,  that  is  delicious; 
he  must  discuss  that  to  me.  —  [She  goes 
up  and  leads  him  down;  he  appears  to 
have  shaken  off  his  gauchcrie;  she  shakes 
her  head]     Dolly !     Dolly  I 

Spanker.  Pardon  me,  Lady  Gay 
Spanker,  I  conceive  your  mutilation  of 
my  sponsorial  appellation  derogatory  to 
my  amour  propre. 

Lady  Gay.     Your  what  ?     Ho  1  ho ! 

Spanker.  And  I  particularly  request 
that,  for  the  future,  I  may  not  be  treated 
with  that  cavalior  spirit  which  does  not 
become  your  sex,  nor  your  Station,  your 
ladyship. 

Lady  Gay.  You  have  been  indulg- 
ing  tili  you  have  lost  the  littlo  wit  nature 
dribbled  into  your  unfortunate  little 
hcad  —  your  brains  want  the  whipper- 
in  —  you  are  not  yourself . 

Spanker.  Madam,  I  am  doubly  my- 
self ;  and  permit  me  to  inform  you,  that 
unless  you  voluntarilv  pav  obedience  to 
my  commands,  I  shall  t^nforee  them. 

Lady  Gay.     Your  commands ! 

Spanker.  Yes,  madam ;  I  mean  to 
put  a  füll  stop  to  your  hunting. 

Lady  Gay.  You  do !  ah !  [Aside] 
I  can  scarcely  speak  from  delight. 
[Aloutd]    Who  put  such  an  idea  into  your 
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head,  for  I  am  sure  it  is  not  an  original 
emanation  of  your  genius  ? 

Sp ANKER.  Sir  Harcourt  Courtly,  my 
friend ;  and  now,  mark  me  I  I  request, 
for  your  own  sake,  that  I  may  not  be 
compelled  to  assert  my  a  —  mv  author- 
ity,  as  your  husband.  I  shaU  say  no 
more  than  this  —  if  you  persist  in  this 
absurd  rebellion  — 

Lady  Gay.     Well! 

Spanker.  Contemplate  a  Separation. 
[He  looks  at  her  haughtily,  and  retires] 

Lady  Gay.  Now  Im  happy!  My 
own  little  darling,  inestimable  Dolly, 
has  tumbled  into  a  spirit,  somehow.  Sir 
Harcourt,  too!  Ha!  ha!  he*s  trying 
to  make  him  ill-treat  me,  so  that  his  own 
suit  may  thrive. 

Sir  Harcourt.  [Advancea]  Lady 
Gay! 

Lady  Gay.     Now  for  it. 

Sir  Harcourt.  What  hours  of  mis- 
ery  were  those  I  passed,  when,  by  your 
secession,  the  room  suffered  a  total 
eclipse. 

Lady  Gay.     Ah !  you  flatter. 

Sir  Harcourt.  No,  pardon  me, 
that  were  impossible.  No,  belle ve  me, 
I  tried  to  join  in  the  boisterous  mirth, 
but  my  thoughts  would  desert  to  the 
drawing-room.  Ah !  how  I  envied  the 
careless  levity  and  cool  indifferenoe  with 
which  Mr.  Spanker  enjoyed  your 
absence. 

Dazzle  [who  is  lounging  in  a  chair], 
Max,  that  Madeira  is  worth  its  weight 
in  gold ;   I  hope  you  have  more  of  it. 

Max.     A  pipe,  I  think. 

Dazzle.  I  consider  a  magnum  of 
that  nectar,  and  a  meerschaum  of 
kanastcr,  to  consummate  the  Ultimatum 
of  all  mundane  bliss.  To  drown  myself 
in  liquid  ecstasy,  and  then  blow  a  cloud 
on  which  the  enfranchised  soul  could 
soar  above  Olympus.  —  Oh ! 

[Enter  James] 

James.     Mr.  Charles  Courtly ! 

Sir  Harcourt.  Ah,  now,  Max,  you 
must  see  a  living  apology  for  my  con- 
duct. 

[Enter  Young    Courtly,   dressed    very 

plairdy] 

Well,  Charles,  how  are  you  ?  Don't  be 
afraid.  There,  Max,  what  do  you  say 
now? 

Max.  Well,  this  is  the  most  extraor* 
dinary  likeness. 

Grace.     [Aaide]     Yes — considering 


it  is  the  original.  I  am  not  so  easily 
deceived ! 

Max.     Sir,  I  am  delighted  to  see  yon, 

YouNG  Courtly.     Thank  you,  su*. 

Dazzle.  Will  you  be  kind  enough 
to  introduce  me,  Sir  Harcourt? 

Sir  Harcourt.  This  is  Mr.  Dazzle, 
Charles. 

YouNG  Courtly.     Which? 

[Looking  from  Mr.   Spanker  to 
Dazzle] 

Sir  Harcourt.  [To  Lady  Gay]  Is 
not  that  refreshing?  Miss  Harkaway 
—  Charles,  this  is  your  mother,  or  rather 
will  be. 

YouNG  Courtly.      Madam,  I  shall 
love,  honour,  and  obey  you  pimctually. 
[Takes  out  a  hook,  sighs,  and  goes  up 
reading] 

[Enter  James] 

Sir    Harcourt.  You    perceive? 

Quite  unused  to  society  —  perfectly 
Ignorant  of  every  conventional  rule  of 
Me. 

James.  The  Doctor  and  the  young 
ladies  have  arrived.  [Exil] 

Max.  The  young  ladies  —  now  we 
must  to  the  ball  —  I  make  it  a  rule 
always  to  commence  the  festivities  with 
a  good  old  country  dance  —  a  rattling 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverly;  come,  Sir  Har- 
court. 

Sir  Harcourt.  Does  this  antiquity 
reauire  a  war-whoop  in  it? 

Max.  Nothing  but  a  nimble  foot  and 
a  light  heart. 

Sir  Harcourt.  Very  antediluvian 
indispensables!  Lady  Gay  Spanker, 
will  you  honour  me  by  becoming  my 
preceptor  ? 

Lady  Gay.  Why,  I  am  engaged  — 
but  [Aloud]  on  such  a  plea  as  Sir  Har- 
court's,  I  must  waive  all  obstacles. 

Max.  Now,  Grace,  girl  —  give  your 
hand  to  Mr.  Courtly. 

Grace.  Pray,  excuse  me,  uncle  —  I 
have  a  headache. 

Sir  Harcourt.  [Aside]  Jealousy! 
by  the  gods.  —  Jealous  of  my  devotions 
at  another's  fane!  [Aloud]  Charles, 
my  boy !  amuse  Miss  Grace  during  cur 
absence.  [Exit  with  Lady  Gay] 

Max.  But  don't  you  danoe,  Mr. 
Courtly ! 

YouNG  Courtly.  Dance,  sir  I  —  I 
never  dance  —  I  can  procure  exeroise 
in  a  much  more  rational  manner  — 
and  music  disturbs  my  meditations. 

Max.    Well,  do  the  gallant.       [ExU] 

YouNG  Courtly.  I  never  studied 
that  Art  —  but  I  have  a  Prize  Esaay  on  a 
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Hydrostatio  subject,  which  would  de- 
üght  her  —  for  it  enchanted  the 
Reverend  Doctor  Pump,  of  Corpus 
Christi. 

Qrace.  [Aside]  What  on  earth 
oould  have  induced  him  to  disguise  him- 
self  in  that  frightful  way !  —  I  rather 
suspeot  some  plot  to  entrap  me  into  a 
oonfession. 

YoiTNG  CouRTLY.  [Aside]  Dare  I 
ooDfess  this  trick  to  her?  No!  Not 
until  I  have  proved  her  aflfection  indis- 
putably.  —  Let  me  see  —  I  must  con- 
coct.  [He  takes  a  chair^  and,  forgetting 
kU  assumed  character,  is  about  to  take 
Ms  natural  free  manner.  —  Grace  looka 
swrprised.  —  He  turns  ahashed]  Madam, 
I  have  been  desired  to  amuse  you. 

Grace.     Thank  you. 

YouNG  CouRTLY.  "The  labour  we 
delight  in,  physics  pain."  I  will  draw 
you  a  moral,  ahem !  Subject,  the 
effects  of  inebriety !  —  which,  accord- 
ing  to  Ben  Jonson  —  means  perplexion 
of  the  intellects,  caused  by  imbibing 
spirituous  liquors.  —  About  an  hour 
before  my  amval,  I  passed  an  appalling 
evidence  of  the  effects  of  this  State  —  a 
camage  was  overthrown  —  horses  kiDed 

—  gentleman  in  a  helpless  State,  with  his 
neck  broken  —  all  occasioned  by  the 
intoxication  of  the  post-boy. 

Grace.     That  is  very  amusing. 
YouNG  CouRTLY.     I  found  it  edifying 

—  nutritious  food  for  reflection  —  the 
expiring  man  desired  his  best  compU- 
ments  to  you. 

Grace.     To  me? 

YoUNG   COÜRTLY.      YcS. 

Grace.     His  name  was  — 

YouNG  CouRTLY.  Mr.  Augustus 
Hamilton. 

Grace.     Augustus !    Oh ! 

[Affects  to  faint] 

YouNG   CouRTLY.     [AsiSe]      Huzza! 

Grace.  But  where,  sir,  did  this  hap- 
pen? 

YouNG  CouRTLY.  About  four  miles 
down  the  road. 

Grace.     He  must  be  conveyed  here. 

[Enter  Servant] 
Servai^.     Mr.  Meddle,  madam. 
[Enter  Meddle] 

Meddle.  On  very  particular  busi- 
ness. 

Grace.  The  very  person.  My  dear 
sir! 

Meddle.    My  dear  madam  I 

Gracs.  «You  must  exeoute  a  very 


particular  commission  for  me  imme- 
diately.  Mr.  Hamilton  has  met  with  a 
frightful  accident  on  the  London  road, 
and  is  in  a  dying  State. 

Meddle.  Well!  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion  in  saying,  he  tabes  it  uncommonly 
easy  —  he  looks  as  if  he  was  used  to  it. 

Grace.  You  mistake:  that  is  not 
Mr.  Hamilton,  but  Mr.  Courtly,  who 
will  explain  everything,  and  conduct 
you  to  the  spot. 

YouNG  Courtly.  [Aside]  OhI  I 
must  put  a  stop  to  all  this,  or  I  shall 
be  found  out.  —  [Aloud]  Madam,  that 
were  useless ;  for  I  omitted  to  mention  a 
small  fact  which  occurred  before  I  left 
Mr.  Hamilton  —  he  died. 

Grace.  Dear  me!  Oh,  then  we 
needn*t  trouble  you,  Mr.  Meddle. 
[Music  heard]  Hark!  I  hear  they  are 
commencing  a  waltz  —  if  you  will  ask 
me  —  perhaps  yoiu"  society  and  conver- 
sation  may  tend  to  dispel  the  dreadful 
Sensation  you  have  aroused. 

YouNG  Courtly.  [Aside]  Hearsof 
my  doath  —  screams  out  —  and  then 
asks  me  to  waltz !  I  am  bewüdered ! 
Can  she  suspect  me?  I  wonder  which 
she  likes  best  —  me  or  my  double? 
Confound  this  disguise  —  I  must  retain 
it  —  I  have  gone  too  far  with  my  dad  to 
pull  up  now.  —  At  your  Service,  madam. 

Grace.  [Aside]  I  will  pay  him  well 
for  this  trick ! 

[Exeunt,  all  hut  Meddle] 

Meddle.  Well,  if  that  is  not  Mr. 
Hamilton,  Scratch  me  out  with  a  big 
blade,  for  I  am  a  blot  —  a  mistake  upon 
the  rolls.  There  is  an  error  in  the  plead- 
ings  somewhere,  and  I  will  discover  it. 
I  would  swear  to  his  identity  before  the 
most  discriminating  Jury.  By  the  bye, 
this  accident  will  form  a  capital  excuse 
for  my  presenoe  here.  I  just  stepped 
in  to  See  how  matters  worked,  and  — 
stay  —  here  comes  the  bridegroom  elect 
—  and,  oh !  in  his  very  arms,  Lady  Gay 
Spanker!  [Looks  round]  Where  are 
my  witnesses?  Oh,  that  some  one  eise 
were  here!  However,  I  can  retire  and 
get  some  Information,  eh  —  Si)anker 
versus  Courtly  —  damages  —  witness. 
[Gets  into  an  armrchair^  which  he 
turns  round] 

[Enter  Sir  Harcourt,  supporting 
Lady  Gay] 

Sir  Harcourt.  This  cool  room  will 
recover  you. 

Lady  Gay.  Excuse  my  trusting  to 
you  for  Support. 
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Sir  Harcourt.  I  am  transported! 
Allow  me  thus  ever  to  support  this 
lovely  bürden,  and  I  shall  conceive  that 
Paradise  is  regained.     [They  sit] 

Lady  Gay.  Oh !  Sir  Harcourt,  I  f eel 
very  faint. 

Sir  Harcourt.  The  waltz  made  you 
giddy. 

Lady  Gay.  And  I  have  lef t  my  salts 
in  the  other  room. 

Sir  Harcourt.  I  always  carry  a 
flacon,  for  the  express  accommodation  of 
the  fair  sex. 

[Prodticing  a  smeüing-hotüe] 

Lady  Gay.  Thankyou  —  ahl  [She 
sigfia] 

Sir  Harcourt.  What  a  sigh  was 
there ! 

Lady  Gay.  The  vai)our  of  con- 
suming  grief . 

Sir  Harcourt.  Grief?  Is  it  pos- 
sible!  Have  you  a  grief?  Are  you 
unhappy  ?     Dear  me  I 

Lady  Gay.     Am  I  not  married? 

Sir  Harcourt.  What  a  horrible 
State  of  existence ! 

Lady  Gay.  I  am  never  contradicted, 
SO  there  are  none  of  those  enlivening, 
interesting  little  differences,  which  so 
pleasingly  diversify  the  monotony  of 
oonjugal  life,  like  spots  of  verdure  —  no 
quarreis,  hke  oases  in  the  desert  of 
matrimony  —  no  rows. 

Sir  Harcourt.  How  vulgär !  what 
a  brüte ! 

Lady  Gay.  I  never  have  anything 
but  my  own  way ;  and  he  won*t  permit 
me  to  spend  more  than  I  like. 

Sir     Harcourt.  Mean  -  spirited 

wretch ! 

Lady  Gay.  How  can  I  help  being 
miserable  ? 

Sir  Harcourt.  Miserable!  I  won- 
der  you  are  not  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  with 
sucn  unheard-of  barbarity ! 

Lady  Gay.     But  worse  than  all  that ! 

Sir  Harcourt.  Can  it  be  out- 
heroded  ? 

Lady  Gay.  Yes,  I  could  forgive  that 
—  I  do  —  it  is  my  duty.  But  only 
imagine  —  picture  to  yourself,  my  dear 
Sir  Harcourt,  though  I,  the  third  dau^h- 
ter  of  an  Earl,  married  him  out  of  pity 
for  his  destitute  and  helpless  Situation  as 
a  bachelor  with  ten  thousand  a  year  — 
conceive,  if  you  can  —  he  actuaÜy  per- 
mits  me,  with  the  most  placid  indiffer- 
ence,  to  flirt  with  any  old  fool  I  may 
meet. 

Sir  Harcourt.  Good  graoiousi 
miserable  idiot  I 


Lady  Gay.  I  fear  there  is  an 
incompatibility  of  temper,  which  renders 
a  Separation  inevi table. 

Sir  Harcourt.  Indispensable,  my 
dear  madam!  Ah!  had  I  been  the 
happy  possessor  of  such  a  realm  of  bliss 

—  what  a  beatific  etemity  unfolds  itself 
to  my  extending  imagination!  Had 
another  man  but  looked  at  you,  I  should 
have  annihilated  him  at  once ;  and  if  he 
had  the  temerity  to  speak,  his  Uf e  alone 
could  have  expiated  his  crime. 

Lady  Gay.  Oh,  an  existence  of  such 
a  nature  is  too  bright  for  the  eye  of 
thought  —  too  sweet  to  bear  reflection. 

Sir  Harcourt.  My  devotion, 
etemal,  deep  — 

Lady  Gay.      Oh,  Sir  Harcourt ! 

Sir  Harcourt  [more  fervently]. 
Your  every  thought  should  be  a  separate 
study,  —  each  wish  forestalled  by  the 
quicK  apprehension  of  a  kindred  soul. 

Lady  Gay.  Alas!  how  can  I  avoid 
my  fate? 

Sir  Harcourt.     If  a  life  —  a  heart 

—  were  offered  to  your  astonished  view 
by  one  who  is  considered  the  index  of 
fashion  —  the  vane  of  the  heau  monde,  — 
if  you  saw  him  at  your  feet,  begging, 
beseeching  your  acceptance  of  all,  and 
more  than  this,  wnat  would  your 
answer  — 

Lady  Gay.  Ah  I  I  know  of  none  so 
devoted ! 

Sir  Harcourt.  You  do!  [Throto- 
ing  himself  upon  his  knees]  Behold  Sir 
Harcourt  Courtly ! 

[Meddle  Jumps  up  in  the  chair] 

Lady  Gay.  [Aside]  Ha!  ha! 
Yoicks !     Puss  has  broken  cover. 

Sir  Harcourt.  Speak,  adored, 
dearest  Lady  Gay !  —  speak  —  will  you 
fly  from  the  tjn^nny,  the  wretched 
misery  of  such  a  monster's  roof,  and 
accept  the  soul  which  lives  but  in  your 
presence ! 

Lady  Gay.  Do  not  press  me^  Oh, 
spare  a  weak,  yielding  woman,  —  be 
contented  to  know  that  you  are,  alas! 
too  dear  to  me.  But  the  world  —  the 
World  would  say  — 

Sir  Harcourt.  Let  us  be  a  prece- 
dent,  to  open  a  more  extendea  and 
liberal  view  of  matrimonial  advantages 
to  Society. 

Lady  Gay.  How  irresistible  is  your 
argument!     Oh!  pause! 

Sir  Harcourt.  I  have  asoertained 
for  a  fact,  that  every  tradesman  of  mino 
lives  with  his  wife,  and  thus  you  see  it 
has  beoome  a  vulgär  and  pleb^iiia  ousloiii. 
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Lady  Gay.  Leave  me ;  I  feel  I  can- 
not  withstand  your  powers  of  persua- 
sion.  Swear  that  you  will  never  for- 
sake  me. 

SiB  Harcourt.  Dictate  the  oath. 
May  I  grow  wrinkled,  —  may  two  inches 
be  added  to  the  circumference  of  my 
waist,  —  may  I  lose  the  fall  in  my  back, 
—  may  I  be  old  and  ugly  the  instant  I 
forego  one  tithe  of  adoration ! 

Lady  Gay.     I  must  believe  you. 

Sir  Harcourt.  Shall  we  leave  this 
detestable  spot  —  this  horrible  vicinity  ? 

Lady  Gay.  The  sooner  the  better: 
to-morrow  evening  let  it  be.  Now  let 
me  retum;  my  absence  will  be  re- 
marked.  [He  kisses  her  hand]  Do  I 
appear  confused?  Has  my  agitation 
rendered  me  unfit  to  enter  the  room? 

Sir  Harcourt.  More  angelic  by  a 
lovely  tinge  of  heightened  colour. 

Lady  Gay.  To-morrow,  in  this 
room,  which  opens  on  the  lawn. 

Sir  Harcourt.     At  eleven  o*clock. 

Lady  Gay.  Have  your  carriage  in 
waiting,  and  four  horses.  Remember, 
please  De  particular  to  have  four ;  don't 
let  the  affair  come  off  shabbily.  Adieu, 
dear  Sir  Harcourt !  [Exit] 

Sir  Harcourt.  Veni,  vidi,  vici! 
Hannibal,  Cassar,  Napoleon,  Alex- 
ander never  completed  so  fair  a  conquest 
in  so  Short  a  time.  She  dropped  fas- 
cinated.  This  is  an  unprecedented 
example  of  the  irresistible  force  of  per- 
sonal appearance  combined  with  pol- 
ished  acldress.  Poor  creature !  how  she 
loves  me !  I  pity  so  prostrating  a  pas- 
sion,  and  ought  to  retum  it.  I  will :  it 
is  a  duty  I  owe  to  society  and  fashion. 

[Exil] 

Meddle.  [Turns  the  chair  round] 
**There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to 
fortune."  This  is  my  tide  —  I  am  the 
only  witness.  **Virtue  is  sure  to  find 
its  own  reward.'*  But  I've  no  time  to 
contemplate  what  I  shall  be  —  some- 
thing  huge.  Let  me  see  —  Spanker 
versus  Courtly  —  Crim.  Con.  —  Dam- 
ages  placed  at  15O,000L,  at  least,  for 
juries  always  decimate  your  hopes. 

[Enter  Mr.  Spaxker] 

Spanker.  I  cannot  find  Gay  any- 
where. 

Meddle.  The  plaintiff  himself  —  J 
must  commence  the  action.  Mr. 
Spanker,  as  I  have  Information  of  deep, 
vital  importance  to  impart,  will  you 
take  a  seat  ?    [They  sü  solemnly.    Med- 


dle  takes  out  a  note-hook  and  pencü] 
Ahem !     You  have  a  wife? 

[Re-enter  Lady  Gay  hehind] 

Spanker.     Yes,  I  believe  I  — 

Meddle.  Will  you  be  kind  enough, 
without  any  prevarication,  to  answer 
my  questions? 

Spanker.     You  alarm  —  I  — 

Meddle.  Compose  yourself  and  re- 
serve  your  feelings;  take  time  to  con- 
sider.     You  have  a  wife? 

Spanker.     Yes  — 

Meddle.  He  has  a  wife  —  good  — 
a  hona-fide  wife  —  bound  moraUy  and 
legally  to  be  your  wife,  and  nobody 
eise's  in  effect,  except  on  your  written 
permission  — 

Spanker.     But  what  has  this  — 

Meddle.  Hush !  allow  me,  my  dear 
sir,  to  congratulate  you. 

[Shakes  his  hand] 

Spanker.     What  for? 

Meddle.  Lady  Gay  Spanker  is 
about  to  dishonour  the  bond  of  wedlock 
by  eloping  from  you. 

Spanker     [starting].     What? 

Meddle.  Be  patient  —  I  thought 
you  would  be  overjoyed.  Will  you 
place  the  affair  in  my  hands,  and  I  will 
venture  to  promise  the  largest  damages 
on  record. 

Spanker.  Damn  the  damages !  —  I 
want  my  wife.  Oh,  I'll  go  and  ask  her 
not  to  run  away.  She  may  run  away 
with  me  —  she  may  hunt  —  she  may 
ride  —  anything  she  likes.  Oh,  sir,  let 
US  put  a  stop  to  this  affair. 

Meddle.  Put  a  stop  to  it!  do  not 
alarm  me,  sir.  Sir,  you  will  spoil  the 
most  exquisite  briei  that  was  ever 
penned.  It  must  proceed  —  it  shall 
proceed.  It  is  illegal  to  prevent  it,  and 
1  will  bring  an  action  against  you  for 
wilful  intent  to  injure  the  profession. 

Spanker.  Oh,  what  an  ass  I  am! 
Oh,  I  have  driven  her  to  this.  It  was 
all  that  damned  brandy  punch  on  the  top 
of  Burgundy.     What  a  lool  I  was  I 

Meddle.  It  was  the  happiest  mo- 
ment  of  your  life. 

Spanker.  So  I  thought  at  the  time ; 
but  we  live  to  grow  wiser.  Teil  me, 
who  is  the  vile  seducer? 

Meddle.     Sir  Harcourt  Courtly. 

Spanker.     Ha !  he  is  my  best  friend. 

Meddle.  I  should  think  he  is.  If 
you  will  accompany  me  —  here  is  a 
vefrbatim  oopy  of  the  whole  transaotion 
in  short-hand  —  swom  to  by  me. 
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Spanker.  Only  let  me  have  Q«y 
back  again. 

Meddle.  Even  that  may  be  ar- 
ranged :  —  this  way. 

Spanker.  That  ever  I  should  live 
to  see  my  wife  nin  away.  Oh,  I  will  do 
any  thing  —  keep  two  packs  of  hounds 

—  buy  up  every  horse  and  ass  in  Eng- 
land —  myself  mcluded  —  oh ! 

[Exit  with  Meddle] 
Lady  Gay.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  Poor 
Dolly!  I*m  sorry  I  must  continue  to 
deceive  him.  If  he  would  kindle  up  a 
little  —  So,  that  fellow  overheard  all  — 
weU,  so  much  the  better. 

[Enter  Younq  Courtly] 

YouNQ  CouRTLT.  My  dear  madam, 
how  fares  the  plot?  does  my  Govemor 
nibble? 

Ladt  Gay.  Nibble!  he  is  caught, 
and  in  the  basket.  I  have  just  left  him 
with  a  hook  in  his  giUs,  panting  f er  very 
lack  of  element.  But  how  goes  on  your 
enoounter? 

YouNQ  Courtly.  Bravely.  By  a 
simple  ruse,  I  have  discovered  that  she 
loves  me.  I  see  but  one  chance  against 
the  best  termination  I  could  hope. 

Ladt  Gay.     What  is  that? 

YouNQ  Courtly.  My  father  has 
told  me  that  I  retum  to  town  again  to- 
morrow  af  temoon. 

Lady  Gay.  Well,  I  insist  you  stop 
and  dine  —  keep  out  of  the  way. 

YouNQ  Courtly.  Oh,  but  what 
excuse  shall  I  off  er  for  disobedience? 
What  can  I  say  when  he  sees  me  bef ore 
dinner? 

Lady  Gay.     Say  —  say  Grace. 

[Enter  Grace,  who  geia  behind  the 
Window  curtains] 

Younq  Courtly.     Ha!  ha! 

Lady  Gay.  I  have  arranged  to  elope 
with  Sir  Hareourt  myself  to-morrow 
ni^t. 

YouNQ  Courtly.  The  deuce  you 
have! 

Lady  Gay.  Now,  if  you  could  per- 
suade  Grace  to  follow  that  example  — 
his  oarriage  will  be  waiting  at  the  Park 

—  be  there  a  little  bef  ore  eleven,  and  it 
will  just  prevent  our  escape.  Can  you 
make  her  agree  to  that? 

YouNQ  Courtly.  Oh,  without  the 
slightest  diffioulty,  if  Mr.  Augustus 
Hamilton  supplioatee. 

Ladt    Gat.      Suooess    attend    ydu. 

[Ooing] 


YouNG  Courtly.     I  will  bend  the 
haughty  Grace.  [Going] 

Lady  Gay.     Do.       [Exeunt  aeveraüy] 
Grace.     Will  you? 

BND    OP    ACT   IV 


ACT  V 

Scene  First.  —  A  Drawing^Room  in 

Oak  Hall 

[Enter  Cool] 

Cool.  This  is  the  most  serious  affair 
Sir  Hareourt  has  ever  been  engaged  in. 
I  took  the  liberty  of  considering  him  a 
fool  when  he  told  me  he  was  going  to 
marry:  but  voluntarily  to  incur  an- 
other  man*s  incumbranoe  is  very  little 
Short  of  madness.  If  he  continues  to 
conduct  himself  in  this  absurd  manner, 
I  shall  be  compelled  to  dismiss  him. 

[Enter  Sir  Harcourt,  equippedfor 
travelling] 

Sir  Harcourt.     Cool! 

Cool.     Sir  Harcourt. 

Sir  Harcourt.  Is  my  chariot  in 
waiting? 

Cool.  For  the  last  half  hour  at  the 
park  wicket.  But^  pardon  the  Insin- 
uation, sir  j  would  it  not  be  more  advis- 
able  to  hesitato  a  little  for  a  short  refleo- 
tion  before  you  undertake  the  heavy 
responsibility  of  a  woman? 

Sir  Harcourt.  No:  hesitation  de- 
stroys  the  romance  of  a  faux  pas,  and 
reduces  it  to  the  level  of  a  mere  mer- 
cantile  calculation. 

Cool.  What  is  to  be  done  with  Mr. 
Charles? 

Sir  Harcourt.  Ay,  much  against 
my  will,  Lady  Gajr  prevailed  on  me  to 
permit  him  to  remain.  You,  Cool,  must 
return  him  to  College.  Pass  through 
London,  and  deliver  these  papers :  here 
is  a  small  notice  of  the  Coming  elopement 
for  the  Morning  Poet;  this,  by  an  eye- 
witness,  for  the  Herald;  this,  with  all 
the  particulars,  for  the  Chronide;  and 
the  luU  and  circumstantial  account  for 
the  evening  Journals  —  af ter  whioh, 
meet  us  at  Boulogne. 

Cool.     Very  good,  Sir  Harcourt. 

[Ooing] 

Sir  Harcourt.  Lose  no  time.  Re» 
member  —  Hotel  Anglais,  Boulogne- 
sur-Mer.  And,  Cool,  bring  a  few  oopieB 
with  you,  and  don't  forget  to  distributo 
some  amongst  very  partionlar  ~ 
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Cool.     It  shall  be  done. 

[Exil  Cool] 

Sir  Harcourt.  With  what  indif- 
ference  does  a  man  of  the  world  view  the 
approach  of  the  most  perilous  catas- 
trophe!  My  position,  hazardous  as  it 
is,  entails  none  of  that  nervous  excite- 
ment  which  a  neophyte  in  the  school  of 
fashion  would  feel.  I  am  as  cool  and 
steady  as  possible.  Habit,  habit !  Oh ! 
how  manv  roses  will  fade  upon  the 
cheek  of  oeauty,  when  the  deialcation 
of  Sir  Harcourt  Courtly  is  whispered  — 
then  hinted  —  at  last,  confirmed  and 
bruited.  I  think  I  see  them.  Then,  on 
my  retum,  they  will  not  dare  to  eject  me 

—  I  am  theu:  sovereign!  Whoever 
attempts  to  think  of  treason,  Fll  banish 
him  from  the  West  End  —  I'll  cut  him 

—  I'U  put  him  out  of  fashion ! 

[Enter  Lady  Gay] 

Ladt  Gay.     Sir  Harcourt ! 

Sir  Harcourt.     At  your  feet. 

Lady  Gay.  I  had  hoped  you  would 
have  repented. 

Sir  Harcourt.     Repented! 

Lady  Gay.  Have  you  not  come  to 
Eay  it  was  a  jest?  —  say  you  have ! 

Sir  Harcourt.  Love  is  too  sacred  a 
subject  to  be  trifled  with.  Come,  let  us 
fly !     See,  I  have  procured  disguises  — 

Lady  Gay.  My  courage  begins  to 
fail  me.     Let  me  return. 

Sir  Harcourt.     Impossible! 

Lady  Gay.  Where  do  you  intend  to 
take  me  ? 

Sir  Harcourt.  You  shall  be  my 
guide.     The  camage  waits. 

Lady  Gay.  You  will  never  desert 
me? 

Sir  Harcourt.  Desert!  Oh,  heav- 
ens !  Nay,  do  not  hesitate  —  flight, 
now,  alone  is  left  to  your  desperate  Situa- 
tion! Come,  every  moment  is  laden 
with  danger.  [They  are  going] 

Lady  Gay.     Oh!  gracious! 

Sir   Harcourt.     Hush!  whatisit? 

Lady  Gay.  I  have  forgotten  —  I 
must  retum. 

Sir  Harcourt.     Impossible! 

Lady  Gay.  I  must!  I  must!  I 
have  left  Max  —  a  pet  staghound,  in  his 
basket  —  without  whom,  life  would  be 
unendurable  —  I  could  not  exist ! 

Sir  Harcourt.  No,  no.  Let  him 
be  sent  af  ter  us  in  a  hamper. 

Lady  Gay.  In  a  namper!  Re- 
morseless  man!  Go  —  you  love  me 
not.  How  would  you  like  to  be  sent 
sdiear  me  —  in  a  hamper  ?    Let  me  f  etch 


him.     Hark !     I  hear  him  squeal !     Oh  I 
Max  —  Max ! 

Sir  Harcourt.  Hush!  forheaven*s 
sake.  They'll  imagine  you*re  calling 
theSquire.  I  hear  footsteps ;  where  can 
I  retire? 

[Enter  Meddle,  Spanker,  DazzLE,  and 
Max.     Lady  Gay  screams] 

Meddle.  Spanker  versus  Courtly !  — 
I  subpcena  every  one  of  you  as  wit- 
nesses !  —  I  have  'em  ready  —  here  they 
are  —  Shilling  a-piece. 

[Giving  them  round\ 

Lady  Gay.     Where  is  Sir  Harcourt? 

Meddle.  There !  —  bear  witness !  — 
call  on  the  vile  delinquent.for  protection  I 

Spanker.     Oh !  his  protection  I 

Lady  Gay.     What?  ha! 

Meddle.  I'll  swear  I  overheard  the 
whole  elopement  planned  —  before  any 
Jury !  —  where's  the  book  ? 

Spanker.  Do  you  hear,  you  prof- 
ligate? 

Lady  Gay.     Ha!  ha!  ha!  ha! 

Dazzle.  But  where  is  this  wretched 
Lothario  ? 

Meddle.  Ay,  where  is  the  defen- 
dant  ? 

Spanker.  Where  lies  the  hoary 
villain  ? 

Lady  Gay.     What  villain  ? 

Spanker.     That  will  not  serve  you! 

—  m  not  be  blinded  that  way ! 
Meddle.     We  won't  be  blinded  any 

way! 

Max.  I  must  seek  Sir  Harcourt,  and 
demand  an  explanation!  Such  a  thing 
never  occurred  in  Oak  Hall  before !  —  It 
must  be  cleared  up !  [Exü] 

Meddle.  [Aside  to  Spanker]  Now, 
take  my  advice ;  remember  your  gender. 
Mind  the  notes  I  have  given  you. 

Spanker.  [Aside]  All  right !  Here 
they  are!  Now,  madam,  I  have  pro- 
cured the  highest  legal  opinion  on  this 
point. 

Meddle.     Hear!  hear! 

Spanker.  And  the  question  resolves 
itseLP  into  a  —  into  —  What's  this? 

[Looks  at  notes] 

Meddle.     A  nutshell ! 

Spanker.  Yes,  we  are  in  a  nutshell. 
Will  you,  in  every  respect,  subscribe  to 
my  requests  —  desires  —  commands  — 
[Looks  at  notes]  —  Orders  —  imperative 

—  indicative  —  injunctive  —  or    other- 
wise? 

Lady  Gay.  [Aside]  Ton  my  life, 
he's  actually  going  to  assume  the  rib- 
bons,  and  take  the  box-seat.  I  must 
put  a  stop  to  this.     I  will !    It  will  all 
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end  in  smoke.     I  know  Sir  Harcourt 
would  rat  her  run  than  fight ! 

Dazzle.  Oh !  I  smell  powder !  — 
oommand  my  Services.  My  dear 
madam,  can  I  be  of  any  uso  ? 

Spanker.  Oh !  a  challonge !  —  I 
must  consult  my  legal  adviser. 

Meddle.     No!  impossible! 

Dazzle.  Pooh!  the  easiest  thing  in 
life!  Leave  it  to  me:  What  has  an 
attorney  to  do  with  affairs  of  honour?  — 
they  are  out  of  his  element. 

Meddle.  Compromise  the  qucstion ! 
Pull  his  nose !  —  we  have  no  objection 
to  that. 

Dazzle  [turning  to  Lady  Gay]. 
Well,  we  have  no  objection  either  — 
have  we  ? 

Lady  Gay.  No  ! : —  pull  his  nose  — 
that  will  be  something. 

Meddle.  And,  moreover,  it  is  not 
exactly  actionable ! 

Dazzle.  Isn't  it!  —  thank  you  — 
I'U  note  down  that  piece  of  Information 

—  it  may  be  useful. 

Meddle.  How!  cheated  out  of  my 
legal  knowledge. 

Lady  Gay.  Mr.  Spanker,  I  am 
determined !  —  I  insist  upon  a  chal- 
lenge  being  sent  to  Sur  Harcourt 
Courtly !  —  and  —  mark  me  —  if  you 
refuse  to  fight  him  —  I  will. 

Meddle.     Don't.     Take  my  advice 

—  you*ll  incapacit  — 

Lady  Gay.  Look  you,  Mr.  Meddle, 
unless  you  wish  me  to  horsewhip  you, 
hold  your  tongue. 

Meddle.  What  a  she-tiger  —  I  shall 
retire  and  collect  my  costs.  [Eodt] 

Lady  Gay.  Mr.  Spanker,  oblige  me 
by  writing  as  I  dictate. 

Spanker.  He's  gone  —  and  now  I 
am  defenceless!  Is  this  the  fate  of 
husbands  ?  —  A  duel !  —  Is  this  the 
result  of  beooming  master  of  my  own 
family? 

Lady  Gay.  "Sir,  the  Situation  in 
which  you  were  discovered  with  my 
wife,  admits  neither  of  explanation  nor 
apology.*' 

Spanker.  Oh,  yes !  but  it  does  —  I 
don't  believe  you  really  intended  to  run 
quite  away. 

Lady  Gay.  You  do  not;  but  I 
know  better,  I  say  I  did !  and  if  it  had 
not  been  for  your  unfortunate  intemip- 
tion,  I  do  not  know  where  I  might  have 
been  by  this  timo.     Go  on. 

Spanker.  "Nor  apology."  Vm 
writing  my  own  death-warrant,  —  com- 
mitting  suicide  on  oompulsion. 


Lady  Gay.  *'The  bearer  will  ar- 
range  all  preliminary  matters,  for 
another  day  must  see  this  saoriloge 
oxpiated  by  your  life,  or  that  of 

''Yours  vory  sincerely, 

*' Dolly  Spanker." 
Now,  Mr.  Dazzle. 

[Gives  it  over  his  head] 

Dazzle.  The  document  is  as  sacred 
as  if  it  were  a  hundred-pound  bill. 

Lady  Gay.  We  trust  to  your  dis- 
cretion. 

Spanker.  His  discretion!  Oh,  put 
your  head  in  a  tiger*s  mouth,  and  trust 
to  his  discretion ! 

Dazzle  [aealing  letter^  etc.^  with 
Spanker*8  seal],  My  dear  Lady  Gay, 
matters  of  this  kind  are  indigenous  to 
my  nature,  independently  of  their  per- 
vading  fascination  to  all  humanity ;  but 
this  is  more  especially  delightful,  as  you 
may  perceive  I  shall  be  the  intimate  and 
bosom  friend  of  both  parties. 

Lady  Gay.  Is  it  not  the  only  alter- 
native in  such  a  case? 

Dazzle.  It  is  a  beautiful  panacea  in 
any,  in  every  case.  [Going  —  returns] 
By  the  way,  where  would  you  like  this 
party  of  pleasure  to  comeoff?  Openair 
shooting  is  pleasant  enough,  but  if  I 
might  venture  to  advise,  we  could  order 
haD  a  dozen  of  that  Madeira  and  a  box 
of  cigars  into  the  billiard-room,  so  make 
a  night  of  it;  take  up  the  irons  every 
now  and  then ;  string  for  first  shot,  and 
blaze  away  at  one  another  in  an  amicable 
and  gentlemanlike  way;  so  conclude 
the  matter  before  the  potency  of  the 
Uquor  could  disturb  the  mdividuality  of 
the  object,  or  the  smoke  of  the  cigars 
render  the  outline  dubious.  Does  such 
an  arrangement  coincide  with  your 
views? 

Ladt  Gay.     Perfootly. 

Dazzle.  I  trust  shortly  to  be  the 
harbinger  of  happy  tidings.  [Exü] 

Spanker  [coming  forward],  Lady 
Gay  Spanker,  are  you  ambitious  of  be- 
ooming a  widow? 

Lady  Gay.  Why,  Dolly,  woman  is 
at  best  but  weak,  and  weeds  become  me. 

Spanker.  Female!  am  I  to  be  im- 
molated  on  the  altar  of  your  vanity? 

Lady  Gay.  If  you  become  pathetic, 
I  shall  laugh. 

Spanker.  Farewell  —  base,  heart- 
less,  unfeeling  woman !  [Exü] 

Lady  Gay.  Ha!  well,  so  I  am.  I 
am  heartless,  for  he  is  a  dear,  good  little 
f ellow,  and  I  ought  not  to  play  upon  bis 
feelings :  but  'pon  my  life  he  scmudB  ao 
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well  up  at  concert  pitch,  that  I  feel  dis- 
inelined  to  untune  him.  Poor  Dolly,  I 
didn't  think  he  cared  so  much  about  me. 
1  will  put  him  out  of  pain. 

[Exü,     Sir  Harcourt  comes  down] 

Sir   Harcourt.     I  have  been  a  fool ! 

a  dupe  to  my  own  vanity.     I  shall  be 

pointed  at  as  a  ridiculous  old  coxcomb 

—  and  so  I  am.  The  hour  of  convic- 
tion  is  arrived,  Have  I  deceived  my- 
sdf?  —  Have  I  tumed  all  my  senses 
inward  —  looking  towards  seif  — 
always  seif?  —  and  has  the  world  been 
ever  laughing  at  me?  Well,  if  they 
have,  I  will  revert  the  joke ;  —  thev 
may  say  I  am  an  old  ass;  but  I  will 
prove  that  I  am  neilher  too  old  to  repent 
my  folly,  nor  such  an  ass  as  to  flinch 
from  confessing  it.  A  blow  half  met  is 
but  half  feit. 

[Enter  Dazzle] 

Dazzle.  Sir  Harcourt,  may  I  be 
pennitted  the  honour  of  a  few  minutes' 
conversation  with  you  ? 

Sir  Harcourt.     With  pleasure. 

Dazzle.  Have  the  kindness  to  throw 
your  eye  over  that.  [Gives  the  letter] 

Sir  Harcourt      [reads],      "Situation 

—  my  wif e  —  apolo^  —  oxpiate  —  my 
lifo."  Why,  tnis  is  intended  for  a 
challenge. 

Dazzle.  Why,  indeed,  I  am  per- 
fectlv  aware  that  it  is  not  quite  en  regle 
in  the  couching,  for  with  that  I  had 
nothing  to  do;  but  I  trust  that  the 
irre^ularity  of  the  composition  will  be 
confounded  in  the  beauty  of  the  subject. 

Sir  Harcourt.  Mr.  Dazzle,  are  you 
in  earnest  ? 

Dazzle.  Sir  Harcourt  Courtly,  upon 
my  honour  I  am,  and  I  hope  that  no 
preyious  engagement  will  interfero  with 
an  immediate  reply  in  pronrid  persona, 
We  have  fixed  upon  the  billiard-room 
as  the  scene  of  action,  which  I  have  just 
Seen  proi)erly  illuminat<?d  in  honour  of 
the  occasion ;  and,  by-tho-bye,  if  your 
implements  are  not  handy,  I  can  obligo 
you  with  a  pair  of  the  sweetest  things 
you  ever  handled  —  hair-triggered  — 
saw  grip;  heir-looms  in  my  family.  I 
regard  them  almost  in  the  light  of 
relations. 

Sir  Harcourt.  Sir,  I  shall  avail 
myself  of  one  of  your  relatives.  [Aside] 
One  of  the  hereditaments  of  my  folly  — 
I  must  accept  it.  [Aloud]  Sir,  I  shall 
be  happy  to  meet  Mr.  Spanker  at  any 
time  or  place  he  may  appoint. 

Dazzle.    The  sooner  the  better,  sir. 


Allow  me  to  offer  you  my  arm.  I  see 
you  understand  these  matters ;  —  my 
friend  Spanker  is  wofully  Ignorant  — 
miserably  uneducated.  [Exeunt] 

[Re-enter  Max,  with  Grace] 

Max.  Give  ye  joy,  girl,  give  ye  joy. 
Sir  Harcourt  Courtly  must  consent  to 
waive  all  title  to  your  band  in  favour  of 
his  son  Charles. 

Grace.  Oh,  indeed!  Is  that  the 
pith  of  your  congratulation  —  humph! 
the  exchange  of  an  old  fool  for  a  young 
one?  Pardon  me  if  I  am  not  able  to 
distinguish  the  advantage. 

Max.     Advantage ! 

Grace.  Moreover,  by  what  right  am 
I  a  transferable  cipher  in  the  family  of 
Courtly?  So,  then,  my  fate  is  reduced 
to  this,  to  sacrifice  my  fortune,  or  unite 
myself  with  a  worm-eaten  edition  of  the 
Classics ! 

Max.  Why,  he  certainly  is  not  such 
a  fellow  as  I  could  have  chosen  for  my 
little  Grace ;  but  consider,  to  *  retain 
fifteen  thousand  a-year!  Now,  toU  me 
honestly  —  but  why  should  I  say 
honestly  t  Speak,  girl,  would  you  rather 
not  have  the  lad? 

Grace.     Why  do  you  ask  me? 

Max.  Why,  look  ye,  Vm  an  old 
fellow ;  another  hunting  season  or  two, 
and  I  shall  be  in  at  my  own  death  —  I 
can't  leave  you  this  house  and  land, 
because  they  are  entailed,  nor  can  I  say 
Fm  sorry  for  it,  for  it  is  a  good  law ;  but 
I  have  a  little  box  with  my  Grace's  name 
upon  it,  where,  since  your  father's  death 
and  miserly  will,  I  have  yearly  placed  a 
certain  sum  to  be  yours,  should  you 
refuse  to  fulfil  the  conditions  prescribed. 

Grace.     My  own  dear  uncle ! 

[Clasping  him  round  the  neck] 

Max.  Pooh!  pooh!  what's  to  do 
now?  Why,  it  was  only  a  trifle  —  why, 
you  little  rogue,  what  are  you  crying 
about? 

Grace.     Nothing,  but  — 

Max.  But  what?  Come,  out  with 
it:  Will  you  have  young  Courtly? 

[Re-enter  Lady  Gay] 

Lady  Gay.     Oh !  Max,  Max ! 

Max.     Why,  what's  amiss  with  you  ? 

Lady   Gay.      I'm  a  wicked  woman  I 

Max.     What  have  you  done? 

Lady  Gay.  Everything  —  oh,  I 
thought  Sir  Harcourt  was  a  coward,  but 
now  J  und  a  man  may  be  a  coxcomb 
without  being  a  poltroon.  Just  to  show 
my  husband  how  inconvenient  it  is  to 
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hold  the  ribands  sometimes,  I  made  him 
send  a  challenge  to  the  old  fellow,  and 
he^  to  my  surprise,  accepted  it,  and  is 
going  to  blow  my  Dolly's  brains  out  in 
the  billiard-room. 

Max.     The  devil ! 

Lady  Gay.  Just  when  I  imagined  I 
had  got  my  whip  hand  of  him  again,  out 
comes  my  linch-pin  —  and  over  I  go  — 
ohi 

Max.  I  will  soon  put  a  stop  to  that 
—  a  duel  under  my  roof !  Murder  in 
Oak  Hall  1     1*11  shoot  them  both ! 

[Exit] 

Grace.     Are  you  really  in  eamest? 

Lady  Gay.  Do  you  think  it  looks 
like  a  ioke?  Oh!  Dolly,  if  you  allow 
yourself  to  be  shot,  I  wiU  never  forgive 
you  —  never !  Ah,  he  is  a  great  rool, 
Grace !  but  I  can't  teil  why,  but  I  would 
sooner  lose  my  bridle  hand  than  he 
should  be  hurt  on  my  account. 

[Enter  Sir  Harcourt  Courtly] 

Teil  me  —  teil  me  —  have  you  shot 
him  —  is  he  dead — my  dear  Sir  Har- 
court? You  horrid  old  brüte  —  have 
you  killed  him?  I  shall  never  forgive 
myself.  [Exit] 

Grace.  Oh!  Sir  Harcourt,  what 
has  happened  ? 

Sir  Harcourt.  Don't  be  alarmed, 
I  beg  —  your  uncle  interrupted  us  — 
disclmrged  the  weapons  —  locked  the 
challenger  up  in  the  billiard-room  to 
cool  his  rage. 

Grace.     Thank  heaven ! 

Sir  Harcourt.  Miss  Grace,  to 
apologise  for  my  conduct  were  useless, 
more  especiaUy  as  I  am  confident  that 
no  feelings  of  Indignation  or  sorrow  for 
my  late  acts  are  cherished  by  you ;  but 
still,  reparation  is  in  my  power,  and  I 
not  only  waive  all  title,  right,  or  claim 
to  your  Pierson  or  your  fortune,  but 
freely  admit  your  power  to  bestow  them 
on  a  more  worthy  object. 

Grace.  This  generosity,  Sir  Har- 
court, is  most  unexpected. 

Sir  Harcourt.  No,  not  generosity, 
but  simply  justice,  justice ! 

Grace.     May  I  still  beg  a  favour? 

Sir  Harcourt.  Claim  anything  that 
is  mine  to  grant. 

Grace.  You  have  been  duped  by 
Lady  Gay  Spanker,  I  have  also  been 
oheated  and  played  ui)on  by  her  and 
Mr.  Hamilton  —  may  I  beg  that  the 
oontract  between  us  may,  to  all.  ap- 
pearanoes,  be  still  held  good? 

SiB  Harcourt.    Certoinly,  although 


I  confess  I  cannot  see  the  point  of  your 
purpose. 

[Enter  Max,  tüith  Younq  Courtly] 

Max.  Now,  Grace,  I  have  brought 
the  lad. 

Grace.  Thank  you,  uncle,  but  the 
trouble  was  quite  unnecessary  —  Sir 
Harcourt  holds  to  his  original  contract. 

Max.     The  deuce  he  does ! 

Grace.  And  I  am  willing  —  nay, 
eager,  to  become  Lady  Courtly. 

YouNG  Courtly.  [Aside]  The 
deuce  you  are ! 

Max.     But,  Sir  Harcourt  — 

Sir  Harcourt.  One  word,  Max,  for 
an  instant.  [They  retirc] 

YouNG  Courtly.  [Aside]  What 
can  this  mean  ?  Can  it  be  possible  thiit 
I  have  been  mistaken  —  that  she  is  not 
in  love  with  Augustus  Hamilton  ? 

Grace.  .  Now  we  shall  find  how  ho 
intends  to  bend  the  haughty  Grace. 

YouNG  Courtly.  Madam  —  Miss, 
I  mean,  —  are  you  really  in  love  with  my 
father? 

Grace.     No,  indeed  I  am  not. 

YouNG  Courtly.  Are  you  in  love 
with  any  one  eise? 

Grace.  No,  or  I  should  not  marry 
him. 

YouNG  Courtly.  Then  you  actually 
accept  him  as  your  real  husband  ? 

Grace.  In  the  common  accoptation 
of  the  word. 

YouNQ  Courtly.  [Aside]  Hangme 
if  I  have  not  been  a  pretty  f ool !  [Aloud] 
Why  do  you  marry  him,  if  you  don*t  care 
about  him  ? 

Grace.     To  save  my  fortune. 

YouNG  Courtly.  [Aside]  Mer- 
cenary,  cold-hearted  girl !  [Aloud]  But 
if  there  be  any  one  you  love  in  the  least 
—  marry  him ;  —  were  you  never  in 
love? 

Grace.     Never ! 

YouNG  Courtly.  [Aside]  Oh! 
what  an  ass  I've  been!  [Aloud]  I 
heard  Lady  Gay  mention  something 
about  a  Mr.  Hamilton. 

Grace.  Ah,  yes,  a  person  who,  after 
an  acquaintanceship  of  two  days,  had 
the  assurance  to  make  love  to  me,  and 
I  — 

YouNG  Courtly.  Yes,  —  you  — 
WeU? 

Grace.  I  pretended  to  reeeive  his 
attentions. 

YouNG  Courtlt.  [Ande]  It  was 
the  best  pretenoe  I  ever  saw. 

Grace.    An  absurd,  vain,  oonooited 
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coxoomb,  who  appea«red  to  imagine  that 
I  was  so  Struck  with  bis  fulsome  speeoh, 
that  he  could  tum  me  round  bis  finger. 

YouNQ  CouRTLY.  [Astdc]  My  very 
thoughts ! 

Gracb.     But  he  was  mistaken. 

YouNQ  CouRTLT.  [AHde]  Con- 
foundedly!  [Aloitd]  Yet  you  seemed 
rather  concemed  about  tbo  news  of  bis 
death? 

Gracb.     His  aecident!     No,   but  — 

YouNG   CouRTLY,     But  wbat  ? 

Grace.  [Aside]  Wbat  can  I  say? 
[Aloud]  Ab!  but  my  maid  Pert's 
brotber  is  a  post-boy,  and  I  tbougbt  he 
migbt  have  sustained  an  injury,  poor 
boy. 

YouNG  CouRTLT.  [Aside]  Damn 
the  post-boy !  [Aloud]  Madam,  if  tbe 
retention  of  your  fortune  be  tbe  plea  on 
which  you  are  about  to  bestow  your 
band  on  one  you  do  not  love,  and  whose 
very  actions  speak  his  carelessness  for 
that  inestimable  jewel  he  is  incapable 
of  appreciating  —  Know  that  I  am 
devotedly,  madly  attached  to  you. 

Grace.     You,  sir?     Impossiblel 

YoUNG     CoURTLY.     Not     at     all,  — 

but  inevitable,  —  I  have  been  so  for  a 
long  time. 

Grace.  Why,  you  never  saw  me  tili 
last  night. 

YouNG  CouRTLY.  I  have  seen  you  in 
Imagination  —  you  are  the  ideal  I  have 
worshipped. 

Gracb.  Since  you  press  me  into  a 
confession,  —  which  nothing  but  this 
could  bring  me  to  speak,  —  know,  I  did 
love  poor  Augustus  Hamilton  — 

[Re-^nter  Max  and  Sir  Harcourt] 

but  he  —  he  is  —  no  —  more!  Pray, 
spare  me,  sir. 

YouNO  CouRTLY.  [Asidc]  She 
loves  me!  And,  oh!  wbat  a  Situation 
I  am  in !  —  if  I  own  I  am  the  man,  my 
Govemor  will  overhear,  and  min  me  — 
if  I  do  not,  she'U  marry  bim.  —  What  is 
to  be  done  ? 

[Enter  Lady  Gay] 

Lady  Gay.  Where  have  you  put 
my  Dolly?  I  have  been  racing  all 
round  the  house  —  teil  me,  is  he  quite 
dead! 

Max.     I'll  have  bim  brought  in. 

[Exil] 

SiB  Harcourt.  My  dear  madam, 
you  must  pereeive  this  unfortunate 
occurrence  was  no  fault  of  mine.  I  was 
compelled  to  act  as  I  have  done  —  I 


was  willing  to  offer  any  ai)ology,  but 
that  resource  was  excluded,  as  un- 
aeceptable. 

Lady  Gay.  I  know  —  I  know  — 
'twas  I  made  with  bim  that  letter  — 
there  was  no  apology  required  —  'twas 
I  that  apparently  seduced  you  from  the 
paths  of  propriety,  —  'twas  all  a  joke, 
and  here  is  the  end  of  it. 

[Enter  Max,  Mr.  Spanker,  and 
Dazzle] 

Ob!  if  be  had  but  lived  to  say,  **I  for- 
give  you,  Gay!" 

Spanker.     So  I  do! 

Lady  Gay  [seeing  him].  Ah!  he  is 
alive! 

Spanker.     Of  course  I  am ! 

Lady  Gay.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  [Em- 
braces  him]  I  will  never  bunt  again  — 
unless  you  wish  it.  Seil  your  stabTe  — 
.  Spanker.  No,  no  —  do  what  you 
like  —  say  what  you  like  for  the  future ! 
I  find  the  head  of  a  family  has  less  ease 
and  more  responsibility  than  I,  as  a 
member,  could  have  anticipated.  I 
abdieate ! 

[Enter  Cool] 

Sir  Harcourt.  Ah!  Cool,  here! 
[Aside  to  Cool]  You  may  destroy 
those  papers  —  I  have  altered  my  mind, 
—  and  I  do  not  intend  to  elope  at 
present.     Where  are  they? 

Cool.  As  you  seemed  particular,  Sir 
Harcourt,  I  sent  them  on  by  mail  to 
London. 

Sir  Harcourt.  Why,  then,  a  füll 
djBscription  of  the  whole  affair  will  be 
publisned  to-morrow. 

Cool.     Most  irretrievably ! 

Sir  Harcourt.  You  must  post  to 
town  immediately,  and  stop  the  press. 

Cool.  Beg  pardon  —  they  would 
See  me  hanged  first,  Sir  Harcourt ;  they 
don't  frequently  moet  with  such  a  prof- 
itable lie. 

Servant.  [Witfiout]  No,  sir!  no, 
sir! 

[Enter  Simpson] 

Simpson.  Sir,  there  is  a  gentleman, 
who  calls  himself  Mr.  Solomon  Isaacs, 
insists  upon  following  me  up. 

[Enter  Mr.  Solomon  Isaacs] 

Isaacs.  Mr.  Courtly,  you  will  excuse 
my  Performance  of  a  most  disagreeable 
duty  at  any  time,  but  more  especially 
in  such  a  manner.  I  must  beg  the  hon- 
our  of  your  Company  to  town. 
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Sir  Harcourt.  What !  —  how !  — 
what  for? 

IsAACs.     For  debt,  Sir  Haroourt. 

Sir  Harcourt.  Arrested?  —  impos- 
sible !      Here  must  be  some  mistake. 

IsAACs.  Not  the  slightest,  sir.  Judg- 
ment  has  been  given  in  five  cases,  for  the 
last  three  months ;  but  Mr.  Courtly  is 
an  eel  rather  too  nimble  for  my  men.  — 
We  have  been  on  bis  track,  and  traced 
him  down  to  this  village,  with  Mr. 
Dazzle. 

D AZZLE.    Ah !  Isaacs !  how  are  you  ? 

IsAACS.     Thank  you,  sir. 

[Speaks  to  Sir  Harcourt] 

Max.     Do  you  know  him? 

Dazzle.  Oh,  intimately!  Dis- 
tantly  related  to  his  f amily  —  same 
arms  on  our  escutcheon  —  empty  purso 
falling  through  a  hole  in  a  —  pocket : 
motto,  "Requiescat  in  pace**  —  which 
means,  *'Let  virtue  be  its  own  reward.'* 

Sir  Harcourt  [To  Isaacs]  Oh,  I 
thought  there  was  a  mistake!  Know, 
to  your  misfortune,  that  Mr.  Hamilton 
was  the  person  you  dogged  to  Oak  Hall, 
between  whom  and  my  son  a  most 
remarkable  likeness  exists. 

IsAAcs.  Ha!  ha!  Know,  to  your 
misfortune,  Sir  Harcourt,  that  Mr. 
Hamilton  and  Mr.  Courtly  are  one  and 
the  same  person ! 

Sir  Harcourt.     Charles! 

YouNG  Courtly.  Concealment  is  in 
vain  —  I  am  Augustus  Hamilton. 

Sir  Harcourt.  Hang  me,  if  I  didn't 
think  it  all  along!  Oh,  you  infernal, 
cozening  dog ! 

Isaacs.    Now,  then,  Mr.  Hamilton  — 

Grace.  Stay,  sir  —  Mr.  Charles 
Courtly  is  under  age  —  ask  his  f ather. 

Sir  Harcourt.  Ahem !  —  I  won't 
—  I  won't  pay  a  Shilling  of  the  rascal's 
debts  —  not  a  sixpence ! 

Grace.  Then,  I  will  —  you  may 
retire,  [Exü  Isaacs] 

YouNQ  Courtly.  I  can  now  per- 
ceive  the  generous  point  of  yoiu*  conauct 
towards  me ;  and,  believe  me,  I  appre- 
oiate,  and  will  endeavour  to  deserve  it. 

Max.  Ha!  ha!  Come,  Sir  Har- 
court, you  have  been  fairly  beaten  — 
you  must  forgive  him  —  say  you  will. 

Sir  Harcourt.  So,  sir,  it  appears 
you  have  been  leading,  covertly,  an 
mfemaltownlife? 

YouNG  Courtly.  Yes,  please,  father. 
[Imüaling  Master  Charles] 

Sir  Harcourt.  None  of  your  hum- 
bug  sir !  [Aaide]  He  is  my  own  son  — 
how  oould  I  expeot  bim  to  keep  out  of 


the  fire?     [Aloud]     And  you,  Mr.  Cool ! 
—  have  you  been  deeeiving  me  ? 

Cool.  Oh !  Sir  Harcourt,  if  your 
perception  was  played  upon,  how  could 
I  be  expected  to  seo? 

Sir  Harcourt.  Well,  it  would  be 
useless  to  withhold  my  band.  There, 
boy!  [He  gives  his  hand  to  Young 
Courtly.  Grace  comes  down  on  the 
other  aide,  and  offers  her  hand;  he  takes 
ü]  What  is  all  this?  What  do  you 
want? 

YouNG  Courtly.  Your  blessing, 
father. 

Grace.     If  you  please,  father. 

Sir  Harcourt.  Oho !  the  mystery 
is  being  solved.  So,  so,  you  young 
scoundrel,  you  have  been  making  love  — 
under  the  rose. 

Lady  Gay.  He  leamt  that  from  you, 
Sir  Harcourt. 

SiR  Harcourt.  Ahem!  What 
would  you  do  now,  if  I  were  to  withhold 
my  consent? 

Grace.     Do  without  it. 

Max.  The  will  says,  if  Grace  marries 
any  one  but  you,  —  her  proper ty  reverts 
to  your  heir-apparent  —  and  there  he 
Stands. 

Lady  Gay.    Make  virtue  of  necessity. 

Spanker.  I  married  from  inclinar 
tion ;  and  see  how  happy  I  am.  And  if 
ever  I  have  a  son  — 

Lady  Gay.     Hush !  Dolly,  dear ! 

Sir  Harcourt.  Well!  take  her. 
boy!  Although  you  are  too  young  to 
marry.  [They  retire  with  Max] 

Lady  Gay.  Am  I  forgiven,  Sir  Har- 
court? 

Sir  Harcourt.  Ahem !  Why  —  a 
—  [Aside]  Have  you  really  deceived 
me? 

Lady  Gay.  Can  you  not  see  through 
this? 

Sir  Harcourt.  And  you  still  love 
me? 

Lady  Gay.     As  much  as  I  ever  did. 

Sir  Harcourt  [is  about  to  kiss  her 
hand,  when  Spanker  interposes  betweer»]. 
A  very  handsome  ring,  inaeed. 

Spanker.     Very. 

[Puts  her  arm  in  his,  and  they  go 
up] 

Sir  Harcourt.    Poor  little  Spanker ! 

Max  [Coming  down,  aside  to  Sir 
Harcourt].  One  point  I  wish  to  have 
settled.     Who  is  mi,  Dazzle? 

Sir  Harcourt.  A  relative  of  the 
Spankers,  he  told  me. 

Max.  Oh,  no,  a  near  connexioii  of 
yours. 
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Sir  Harcourt.  Never  saw  him 
before  I  came  down  here,  in  all  my  life. 
\To  YouNQ  Courtly]  Charles,  who  is 
Mr.  Dazzle? 

YouNG  Courtly.  Dazzle,  Dazzle,  — 
will  you  excuse  an  impertinent  question? 
—  but  who  the  deuce  are  you  ? 

Dazzle.  Certainly.  I  have  not  the 
remotest  idea. 

All.     How,  sir? 

Dazzle.  Simple  question  as  you  may 
think  it,  it  would  puzzle  half  the  V/orld 
to  answer.  One  thing  I  can  vouch  — 
Nature  made  me  a  gentleman  —  that  is, 
I  live  on  the  best  that  can  be  procured 
for  credit.  I  never  spend  mv  own 
money  when  I  can  oblige  a  friend.  I'm 
always  thick  on  the  winning  horse.  I'm 
an  epidemic  on  the  trade  of  a  tailor. 
For  further  particulars,  inquire  of  any 
sitting  magistrate. 


Sir  Harcourt.  And  these  are  the 
deeds  which  attest  your  title  to  the 
name  of  gentleman?  I  perceive  that 
you  have  caught  the  infection  of  the 
present  age.  Charles,  permit  me,  as 
your  father,  and  you,  sir,  as  his  friend, 
to  correct  you  on  one  point.  Bare- 
faced  assurance  is  the  vulgär  Substitute 
for  gentlemanly  ease;  and  there  are 
many  who,  by  aping  the  vices  of  the 
great,  imagine  that  they  elevate  them- 
selves  to  the  rank  of  those,  whose  faults 
alone  they  copy.  No,  sir !  The  title  of 
gentleman  is  the  only  one  otU  of  any 
monarch's  gift,  yet  within  the  reach  of 
every  peasant.  It  should  be  engrossed 
by  Truth  —  stamped  with  Honour  — 
sealed  with  aood-feeling  —  signed  Man 
—  and  enrolled  m  every  true  young 
English  heart. 
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ROBERT  BROWNING 

(1812-1889) 

Thb  career  of  Robert  Browning,  as  a  dramatist,  is  so  indissolubly  connected  with 
the  energies  and  activities  of  Macready,  that  this  aspect  of  his  art  may  very  readily 
be  viewed  separately  from  the  bulk  of  his  work  as  a  poet.  But  an  understanding 
of  the  characteristics  whioh  mark  Browning  as  a  dramatist  is  more  fnlly  reached 
when  one  has  formed  a  clear  idea  of  his  style  and  manner  as  a  poet. 

Dramatic  technique  is  not  characterized  or  dominated  by  the  oontemplative 
spirit.  It  does  not  lend  itself  to  any  involved  thought  or  to  over-fine  moral  dis- 
tinctions.  It  must  be  direct,  always  forward-moving,  and  as  active  in  an  externa! 
sense  as  it  is  active  in  an  internal  sense. 

Browning,  the  poet,  is  marked  by  closeness  of  thought,  by  a  certain  type  of 
dramatic  exx>osition  which  lent  itself  not  to  an  interplay  of  character  against 
character  so  much  as  to  an  interplay  of  emotion  against  emotion  in  a  single  indi- 
vidual.  The  consequence  is,  one  finds  his  "Dramatic  Lyrics",  "Romances",  and 
**Idyls",  together  with  his  wonderful  coUection  of  monologues  in  **Men  and 
Women",  rieh  in  the  Clements  from  which  great  drama  might  be  evolved.  They 
are  rieh  in  imaginative  quality,  in  many-sided  imderstanding  of  character,  in  inter- 
play of  emotion  and  in  efifectiveness  of  Situation.  They  indicate  a  dominant 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  poet  to  deal  with  unusual  thought  in  an  unusual  man- 
ner ;  to  convey,  by  means  of  a  line,  some  odd  bit  of  information,  or  to  laud,  in  an 
entire  poem,  a  life  philosophy  of  some  obscure  scholar,  artist,  or  ecclesiastic. 
Browning's  thought,  in  all  of  his  jwetry,  is  compact,  —  so  compact,  indeed,  that 
there  is  confusion  in  its  very  quickness  of  transition  from  i)oint  to  point.  This 
obscurity  was  not  wholly  a  habit  of  mind,  but  it  became  a  habit  of  expression,  and 
the  reader  of  Browning,  though  he  may  find  small  comfort  in  the  compliment, 
must  understand  that  much  of  the  difficulty  in  comprehending  Browning  is  due 
to  the  poet's  belief  that  his  reader  knew  quite  as  much  as  he  did. 

One  might  say,  therefore,  before  examining  the  dramas  of  Robert  Browning,  that 
the  habit  of  the  poet  would  meet  with  many  disfavours  on  the  stage.  His  genius, 
while  dramatic,  was  not  dramatic  in  the  sense  of  the  theatre,  and  one  has  only  to 
read  the  opening  discussions  in  **A  Blot  in  the  *Scutcheon",  or  in  "Colombe's 
Birthday",  to  note  what  the  difficulty  would  be  in  the  way  of  stage  presentation. 
There  has  crept  into  most  of  his  work  those  splendid  lyric  touches  —  like  inserted 
jewels  —  such  as  one  finds  in  the  third  scene  of  the  first  act  of  *'  A  Blot  in  the  'Soutch- 
eon"  —  a  lyrical  quality  which,  at  its  best,  is  remarkable  and  is  fraught  with  even 
deeper  beauty  of  thought  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  best  of  Tennyson. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  record  fully  the  life  of  Robert  Browning.  He  was 
bom,  May  7,  1812,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles,  Camberwell,  London,  and  he  died  at 
the  Palazzo  Rezzonioo,  the  Grand  Canal,  Venioe,  December  12,  1889.  Readers 
of  Mrs.  Sutherland  Orr's  "Life"  and  "Handbook",  and  of  Gilbert  Chesterton's 
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very  brilliant  oontribution  to  the  English  Men  of  Leiters  Series  will  be  placed  suffi- 
ciently  in  touch  with  the  mere  events  of  bis  career.  In  addition  to  which,  a  most 
commendable  edition  of  some  of  the  Browning  dramas,  edited  by  Arlo  Bates,  and 
published  in  the  Beiles  Lettres  Seriea  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.),  will  give  the  Student  an 
excellent  preparation  for  a  consideration  of  Browning's  dramatic  work. 

It  is  only  necessary  for  me  to  say  here  that  bis  career  as  a  dramatist  began 
about  1837,  when,  having  made  the  aoquaintance  of  Macready,  he  wrote  ''Straf- 
ford*' for  that  actor,  and  dedicated  the  book  to  him  when  it  was  published  in  London 
the  same  year. 

The  play  was  aoted  for  the  first  time  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  on  May  1, 
1837,  with  Mr.  Macready  as  Strafford  and  Miss  Helen  Fauoit  as  Lady  Carlyle.  This 
was  followed,  in  1841,  by  "Pippa  Passes",  dedicated  to  Sargeant  Talfourd,  himself 
a  dramatist  of  some  note.  And  this  drama,  a  series  of  lyrical  experiences  in  the  lif  e 
of  a  very  appealing  charaoter,  Stands  to-day  as  an  effective  example  of  Brown- 
ing at  bis  simplest  and  most  lyrical  height. 

In  1842,  "King  Victor  and  Eing  Charles",  a  tragedy,  was  published,  followed, 
in  1843,  by  "The  Retum  of  the  Druses",  another  tragedy,  and  "A  Blot  in  the 
'Soutcheon",  which  has  been  selected  for  inclusion  in  the  present  volume. 

The  recorded  stage  history  of  this  latter  play  is  fully  revealed  in  the  Browning 
oompaentaries  and  in  the  Macready  diaries.  The  first  mention  made  by  the  actor 
was  on  January  25,  1843,  when  he  had  evidently  received  the  manuscript,  and  had 
spent  several  days  in  oareful  consideration  of  its  merits.  On  the  twenty-eighth, 
he  went  to  the  Drury  Lane  Theatre  and  heard  from  Wilmot,  who  had  read  **  A  Blot 
in  the  'Scutcheon"  to  the  Company;  he  reported  that  they  had  laughed  at  it  and 
that  Anderson  had  joked  about  it.  On  the  twenty-ninth,  Browning  called  to  see 
Macready  and  was  told  of  the  company's  attitude,  and  Macready  advised  him  to 
alter  the  second  act.  On  the  thirty-first,  when  the  actor  went  to  Drury  Lane,  ac- 
oording  to  bis  diary,  he  found  Browning  waiting  for  him  in  a  state  of  great  excite- 
ment : 

He  abused  the  door-keeper  and  was  in  a  very  great  passion.  I  oalmly 
apologized  for  having  detained  him,  observing  that  I  had  made  a  great  effort 
to  meet  him  at  all.  He  had  not  given  bis  name  to  the  door-keeper,  who  had 
told  him  he  might  walk  into  the  green-room ;  but  bis  dignity  was  mortally 
wounded.  I  fear  he  is  a  very  oonceited  man.  Went  over  bis  play  with  him, 
then  looked  over  part  of  it. 

On  February  1,  Macready  was  still  reading  the  Browning  text  and  making  cuts. 
He  notes : 

Serie  called,  and  I  told  him  of  my  inability  to  meet  my  work  —  that  I  could 
not  play  this  part  of  Browning's  unless  the  whole  work  of  the  theatre  stopped, 
that  I  thought  it  best  to  reduce  it  to  its  proper  form  —  three  acts,  and  let  Phelps 
do  it  on  all  accounts.    He  concurred  with  me. 

On  February  4,  rehearsals  began,  but,  by  the  sixth,  Phelps  was  so  111  that 
Macready  decided  to  understudy  him.    On  February  7,  the  actor  says : 

Rehearsed  Browning's  play,  with  the  idea  of  aoting  the  part  of  Lord 
Treaham,  if  Mr.  Phelps  should  eontinue  ill.  Browning  oame  and  in  better 
humour  than  I  have  lately  seen  him. 
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On  Febniary  8,  rehearsals  were  still  under  way,  and  Maoready's  mood  was  one 
of  de6x>air.  The  following  entry  of  Febniary  10  throws  fnrther  light  on  the  sub- 
jeot: 

Began  the  oondderation  and  study  of  the  part  of  Treaham,  which  was  to 
oooupy  my  single  thoughts  tili  aocomplished.  About  a  quarter  past  one  a 
note  came  from  Willmot,  informing  me  that  Mr.  Phelps  would  do  the  part, 
if  he  "died  for  it",  so  that  my  time  had  been  lost.  Arrived  I  applied  to  buai- 
ness ;  ofPered  to  give  to  Browning  and  Mr.  Phelps  the  benefit  of  my  eonsidera- 
tion  and  study  in  the  outs,  eto.  I  had  made  one  I  thought  particularly  valu- 
able,  not  letting  Treaham  die,  but  oonsigning  him  to  a  oonvent.  Browning, 
however,  in  the  worst  taste,  manner,  and  spirit,  declined  any  further  altera- 
tions,  expressing  himself  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Phelps  exeouted  Lord  Treaham.  I  had  no  more  to  say.  I  could  only  think 
Mr.  Browning  a  very  disagreeable  and  offensively  mannered  person.  Voilä 
iauti 

On  Febniary  11,  this  eonfession  is  made  by  Maoready : 

Direoted  the  rehearsal  of  "  Blot  on  [sie]  the  'Scutcheon,"  and  made  many 
valuable  improvements.  Browning  seemed  desirous  to  explain  or  qualify  the 
Strange  carriage  and  temper  of  yesterday,  and  laid  much  blame  on  Forster  for 
irritating  him.  Saw  the  play  of  '*  Blot  on  the  *Scutcheon,*'  whioh  was  badly  aoted 
in  Phelps's  and  Mrs.  Stirling's  parts  —  pretty  well  in  Anderson's,  very  well 
in  Helen  Faucit*s.  I  was  angry  after  the  play  about  the  call  being  direoted 
without  me. 

The  last  entry  is  on  Febniary  16,  when  Macready  mentions  a  letter  received 
from  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  demanding  to  know  by  what  authority  he  had  played 
"  A  Blot  in  the  'Scutcheon." 

From  this  outline  of  events,  one  can  readily  imagine  several  things:  first, 
vanity,  conceit,  and  jealous  domination  on  the  part  of  Macready,  characteristics 
which  have  been  noted  in  the  introduction  to  the  Bulwer  play ;  on  the  other  band, 
a  Suggestion  of  misunderstanding  which  Macready  failed  to  record  fully  or  fairly 
in  his  diaries.  If  the  play  was  badly  handled  when  read  to  the  Company,  there 
must  have  been  some  reason  behind  the  mishandling  of  the  manuscript.  Un- 
doubtedly  the  relations  between  Browning  and  Macready  were  strained  throughout 
the  preparations  for  the  first  Performance  of  the  play.  The  actor's  repeated  changes 
of  text,  and  his  attempted  alterations  of  motif  must  have  been  galling  to  the  poet, 
whose  work  was  so  organic  as  to  allow  of  no  artificial  and  theatrical  transpositions 
of  soenes  and  motives.  Browning  entirely  disapproved  of  the  stage  version  of  the 
play  as  given.  In  consequence,  Moxon,  his  publisher,  hastened  to  issue  the  text, 
as  written  by  Browning,  within  twenty-four  hours,  in  order  to  forestall  any  of 
Macready*s  corrections.  This  prompted  No.  6  of  "Beils  and  Pomegranates."  It 
is  recorded  that  the  play  was  written  within  five  days. 

Let  US  now  see  Browning's  own  impression  of  what  oocurred  during  the  nego- 
tiations  and  preparations  preceding  the  first  Performance  of  "A  Blot  in  the 
'Soutoheon."  Tuming  to  Mrs.  Sutherland  Orr's  "Life",  there  is  a  letter  written 
to  a  Mr.  Hill  which  is  here  qiioted  in  füll : 
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19,  Warwick  Crescent : 

December  15,  1884. 
My  dear  Mr.  Hill, 

It  was  kind  and  considerate  of  you  to  suppress  the  paragraph  which  you 
send  me  —  and  of  which  the  publication  wonld  have  been  unpleasant  for 
reasons  quite  other  than  as  regarding  my  own  work,  —  which  exists  to  de- 
fend  or  accuse  itself.  You  will  judge  of  the  true  reasons  when  I  teil  you  the 
facts  —  so  much  of  them  as  oontradicts  the  Statements  of  your  critic  —  who,  I 
suppose,  has  received  a  Stimulus  from  the  notice,  in  an  American  paper  which 
arrived  last  week,  of  Mr.  Lawrence  Barrett's  inten tion  **shortly  to  produce  the 
play"  in  New  York  —  and  subsequently  in  London :  so  that  "the  failure"  of 
forty-one  years  ago  might  be  duly  influential  at  present  —  or  two  years  hence, 
perhaps.     The  "mere  amateurs*'  are  no  high  game. 

Macready  received  and  accepted  the  play,  while  he  was  engaged  at  the 
Haymarket,  and  retained  it  for  Drury  Lane,  of  which  I  was  ignorant  that  he 
was  about  to  become  the  manager:  he  accepted  it  *'at  the  instigation**  of 
nobody,  —  and  Charles  Dickens  was  not  in  England  when  he  did  so :  it  was  read 
to  him  after  his  retum,  by  Forster  —  and  the  glowing  letter  which  contains 
his  opinion  of  it,  although  directed  by  him  to  be  shown  to  myself,  was  never 
heard  of  nor  seen  by  me  tili  printed  in  Forster's  book  some  thirty  years  after. 
When  the  Drury  Lane  season  began,  Macready  informed  me  that  he  should  act 
the  play  when  he  had  brought  out  two  others  —  "The  Patrician's  Daughter", 
and  "Plighted  Troth" :  having  done  so,  he  wrote  to  me  that  the  former  had 
been  unsucoessful  in  money  drawing,  and  the  latter  had  "smashed  his  arrange- 
ments  altogether":  but  he  would  still  produce  my  play.  I  had  —  in  my 
ignorance  of  oertain  sjnnptoms  better  understood  by  Macready's  professional 
aoquaintanoe  —  I  had  no  notion  that  it  was  a  proper  thing,  in  such  a  case,  to 
"release  him  from  his  promise" ;  on  the  contrary,  I  should  have  fancied  that 
such  a  proposal  was  offensive.  Soon  after,  Macready  begged  that  I  would 
oall  on  him :  he  said  the  play  had  been  read  to  the  actors  the  day  before,  "and 
laughed  at  from  beginning  to  end" :  on  my  sx>eaking  my  mind  about  this,  he 
explained  that  the  reading  had  been  done  by  the  Prompter,  a  grotesque  person 
with  a  red  nose  and  wooden  leg,  ill  at  ease  in  the  love  soenes,  and  that  he  would 
himself  make  amends  by  reading  the  play  next  moming  —  which  he  did,  and 
very  adequately  —  but  apprised  me  that,  in  consequenoe  of  the  state  of  his 
mind,  harassed  by  business  and  various  trouble,  the  principal  character  must 
be  takea  by  Mr.  Phelps ;  and  again  I  f ailed  to  understand,  —  what  Forster 
subsequently  assured  me  was  piain  as  the  sun  at  noonday,  —  that  to  allow 
at  Maoready's  theatre  any  other  than  Macready  to  play  the  principal  part  in  a 
new  pieoe  was  suioidal,  —  and  really  believed  I  was  meeting  his  exigencies  by 
aooepting  the  Substitution.  At  the  rehearsal,  Macready  announced  that  Mr. 
Phelps  was  ill,  and  that  he  himself  would  read  the  part :  on  the  third  rehearsal, 
Mr.  Phelps  appeared  for  the  first  time,  and  sat  in  a  chair  while  Macready 
more  than  read,  rehearsed  the  part.  The  next  moming  Mr.  Phelps  waylaid 
me  at  the  stage-door  to  say,  with  much  emotion,  that  it  never  was  intended 
that  he  should  be  instrumental  in  the  success  of  a  new  tragedy,  and  that 
Macready  would  play  Tresham  on  the  ground  that  himself,  Phelps,  was  unable 
to  do  so.    He  added  that  he  oould  not  expeet  me  to  waive  such  aa  advantage. 
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—  but  that,  if  I  were  prepared  to  waive  it,  "he  would  take  ether,  sit  up  all 
night,  and  have  the  words  in  his  memory  by  next  day."  I  bade  him  follow  me 
to  the  green-room,  and  hear  what  I  decided  upon  —  which  was  that  as 
Macready  had  given  him  the  part,  he  should  keep  it :  this  was  on  a  Thursday ; 
he  rehearsed  on  Friday  and  Satnrday  —  the  play  being  acted  the  same  even- 
ing,  —  of  the  fifth  day  after  the  ^* reading"^  hy  Macready.  Macready  at  onee 
wished  to  reduce  the  importance  of  the  "play"  —  as  he  styled  it  in  the  bills  — 
taried  to  leave  out  so  much  of  the  text,  that  I  baffled  him  by  getting  it  piinted 
in  f  onr  and  twenty  hours,  by  Moxon's  assistanee.  He  wanted  me  to  call  it  *  *  The 
Sister!"  —  and  I  have  before  me,  while  I  write,  the  stage-acting  copy,  with 
two  lines  of  his  own  insertion  to  avoid  the  tragical  ending  —  Tresham  was  to 
announee  his  intention  of  going  into  a  monastery !  all  this,  to  keep  up  the  be- 
lief that  Macready,  and  Macready  alone,  could  produce  a  veri table  "tragedy", 
unproduced  before. 

Not  a  Shilling  was  si)ent  on  scenery  or  dresses  —  and  a  strildng  scene 
which  had  been  used  for  the  "Patrician's  Daughter"  did  duty  a  second  time. 
If  your  critic  considers  this  treatment  of  the  play  an  instance  of  the  "failure  of 
iwwerfui  and  exi)erienced  actors"  to  ensure  its  success,  —  I  can  only  say  that 
my  own  opinion  was  shown  by  at  once  breaking  off  a  friendship  of  many  years 

—  a  friendship  which  had  a  right  to  be  plainly  and  simply  told  that  the  play 
I  had  contributed  as  a  proof  of  it,  would,  through  a  change  of  circumstances, 
no  longer  be  to  my  friend's  advantage,  —  all  I  could  possibly  care  for.  Only 
recently,  when  by  the  publication  of  Macready*s  Journals  the  extent  of  his 
I>ecuniary  embarrassments  at  that  time  was  made  known,  could  I  in  a  measure 
understand  his  motives  for  such  conduct  —  and  less  than  ever  understand 
why  he  so  strangely  disguised  and  disfigured  them.  If  "applause"  means 
success,  the  play  thus  maimed  and  maltreated  was  successful  enough :  it 
"made  way"  for  Macready 's  own  benefit,  and  the  theatre  closed  a  fortnight 
after. 

Having  kept  silence  for  all  these  years,  in  spite  of  repeated  explanations, 
in  the  style  of  your  critics,  that  the  play  "failed  in  spite  of  the  best  endeavours", 
etc.,  I  hardly  wish  to  revive  a  very  painful  matter :  on  the  other  band,  —  as  I 
have  said,  my  play  subsists,  and  is  as  open  to  praise  or  blame  as  it  was  forty- 
one  years  ago :  is  it  necessary  to  search  out  what  somebody  or  other,  —  not 
improbably  a  jealous  adherent  of  Macready,  "the  only  Organizer  of  theatrical 
victories",  chose  to  say  on  the  subject?  If  the  characters  are  "abhorrent" 
and  "inscru table*'  —  and  the  language  conformable,  —  they  were  so  when 
Dickens  pronounced  upon  them,  and  will  be  so  whenever  the  critic  pleases  to 
re-consider  them  —  which,  if  he  ever  has  an  opportunity  of  doing,  apart  from 
the  printed  copy,  I  can  assure  you  is  through  no  notion  of  mine.  This  particu- 
lar  experience  was  sufficient :  but  the  Play  is  out  of  my  power  now ;  though 
amateurs  and  actors  may  do  what  they  please. 

Of  course,  this  being  the  true  story,  I  should  desire  that  it  were  told  thiLs 
and  no  otherwise,  if  it  must  be  told  at  all :  but  not  as  a  statement  of  mine,  — 
the  substance  of  it  has  been  partly  stated  already  by  more  than  one  qualified 
person,  and  if  I  have  been  willing  to  let  the  poor  matter  drop,  surely  there  is 
no  need  that  it  should  be  gone  into  now  when  Macready  and  his  AthensBum 
apholder  are  no  longer  able  to  8x>eak  for  themselves :  this  is  just  a  word  to  you, 
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dear  Mr.  Hill,  and  may  be  brought  under  the  notice  of  your  critic  if  you  think 
proper  —  but  only  for  the  facts  —  not  as  a  communication  for  the  public. 

Yes,  thank  you,  I  am  in  füll  health,  as  you  wish  —  and  I  wish  you  and  Mrs. 
Hill,  I  assure  you,  all  the  good  appropriate  to  the  season.  My  sister  has  com- 
pletely  recovered  from  her  illness,  and  is  grateful  for  your  enquiries. 

With  best  regards  to  Mrs.  Hill,  and  an  apology  for  this  long  letter,  which 
however,  —  when  onoe  induced  to  write  it,  —  I  could  not  well  shorten,  be- 

lieve  me, 

Yours  truly  ever, 

Robert  Browning. 

This  letter  was  followed  by  one  to  Mr.  Hill,  dated  December  21, 1884,  which 
oontinues  the  history : 

My  dear  Hill,  —  Your  goodness  must  extend  to  letting  me  have  the  last 
Word  —  one  of  sinoere  thanks.  You  cannot  supix)se  I  doubted  for  a  moment 
of  a  goodwill  which  I  have  had  abundant  proof  of .  I  only  took  the  oocasion 
your  considerate  letter  gave  me,  to  teil  the  simple  truth  which  my  forty  years* 
silenoe  is  a  sign  I  would  only  teil  on  oompulsion.  I  never  thought  your  critic 
had  any  less  generous  motive  for  alluding  to  the  Performance  as  he  did  than  that 
which  he  professes:  he  doubtless  heard  the  account  of  the  matter  which 
Macready  and  bis  intimates  gave  currency  to  at  the  time ;  and  which,  being 
confined  for  a  while  to  their  limited  number,  I  never  chose  to  notice.  But  of 
late years  I  have  got  to  readt  —  not  merely  hear, — of  the  play's  failure  "which 
all  the  efforts  of  my  friend  the  great  actor  could  not  avert'* ;  and  the  nonsense 
of  this  untruth  gets  hard  to  bear.  I  told  you  the  principal  facts  in  the  letter 
I  very  hastily  wrote :  I  could,  had  it  been  worth  while,  corroborate  them  by 
others  in  plenty,  and  ref er  to  the  living  witnesses  —  Lady  Martin,  Mrs.  Stirling, 
and  (I  believe)  Mr.  Anderson :  it  was  solely  through  the  admirable  loyalty  of 
the  two  former  that  .  .  .  a  play  .  .  .  deprived  of  every  advantage,  in  the 
way  of  scenery,  dresses,  and  rehearsing  —  proved  what  Macready  himself  de- 
clared  it  to  be  —  **a  complete- success."  So  he  sent  a  servant  to  teil  me  "in 
case  there  was  a  call  for  the  author  at  the  end  of  the  act  "  —  to  which  I  replied 
that  the  author  had  been  too  sick  and  sorry  at  the  whole  treatment  of  his  play 
to  do  any  such  thing.  Such  a  call  .there  truly  was,  and  Mr.  Anderson  had  to 
come  forward  and  "beg  the  author  to  come  forward  if  he  were  in  the  house  — 
a  circumstance  of  which  he  was  not  aware :  "  whereat  the  author  laughed  at 
him  from  a  box  just  opposite.  ...  I  would  submit  to  anybody  drawing  a  con- 
clusion  from  one  or  two  facts  past  contradiction,  whether  that  play  could  have 
thoroughly  failed  which  was  not  only  not  withdrawn  at  once,  but  acted  three 
nights  in  the  same  week,  and,  years  afterwards,  reproduced  in  his  own  theatre, 
during  my  absence  in  Italy,  by  Mr.  Phelps  —  the  person  most  completely  aware 
of  the  untoward  circumstances  which  stood  originally  in  the  way  of  suocess. 
Why  not  inquire  how  it  happens  that,  this  seoond  time,  there  was  no  doubt  of 
the  play's  doing  as  well  as  plays  ordinarily  do  ?  for  those  were  not  the  days  of 
a    run. 

.  .  .  This  "last  word"  has  indeed  been  the  Aristophanic  one  of  fifty 
syllables :   but  I  have  spoken  it,  reUeved  myaeüt,  and  oommend  all  thAt  oon- 
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oems  me  to  the  approved  and  valued  friend  of  which  I  am  proud  to  account 

myself  in  oorresponding  friendship, 

His  truly  ever," 

Robert  Browning. 

Browning  was  always  eager  to  set  straight  the  diffioulties  between  Macready 
and  himself ,  and  William  Archer  records  a  letter  written  by  the  poet  whioh  in  a 
different  form  reviews  the  same  events : 

It  wonld  seem,  by  all  the  evidence  I  had  afterwards,  that  I  was  snpposed  to 
myself  understand  the  expediency  of  begging  to  withdraw,  at  least  for  a  time, 
my  own  work  —  saving  Macready  the  imaginary  failure  to  keep  a  promise  to 
whioh  I  never  attached  particular  importance.  As  so  many  hints  to  my  duU 
pereeption  of  this,  Macready  declined  to  play  his  part,  caused  the  play  to  be 
read  in  my  absenoe  to  the  actors  by  a  ludicrously  incapable  person  —  the 
result  being,  as  he  informed  me,  "that  the  play  was  laughed  at  from  the  begin- 
ning  to  the  end**  —  natnrally  enough,  a  girrs  part  being  made  comical  by  a 
red-nosed,  one-legged,  elderly  gentleman  [Willmott,  the  prompter)  —  then, 
after  proposing  to  take  away  from  his  Substitute  the  opportunity  of  distinction 
he  had  given  him  (to  which  I  refused  my  consent),  leaving  the  play  to  a  fate 
which  it  somehow  managed  to  escape.  Macready  was  fuori  di  se  from  the 
moment  when,  in  pure  ignorance  of  what  he  was  driving  at,  I  acquiesced  in  his 
proposal  that  a  serious  play  of  any  pretension  should  appear  under  his  man- 
agement  with  any  other  protagonist  than  himself.  When  the  more  leamed 
subsequently  enlightened  me  a  little,  I  was  angry  and  disinclined  to  take  ad- 
vice  —  but  it  is  happily  over  so  long  ago !  One  friendly  straightforward  word 
to  the  effect  that  what  was  intended  for  an  ad  van  tage  would,  under  circum- 
stances  of  which  I  was  altogether  Ignorant,  prove  the  reverse  —  how  easy  to 
have  spoken,  and  what  regret  it  would  have  spared  us  both  I 

A  contemporary  impression  of  the  drama  is  to  be  had  in  a  letter  written  by 
Charles  Dickens,  on  November  25,  1842 : 

Browning's  play  has  thrown  me  into  a  perfect  passion  of  sorrow.  To  say 
that  there  is  anything  in  its  subject  save  what  is  lovely,  true,  deeply  affecting, 
füll  of  the  best  emotion,  the  most  earnest  feeling,  and  the  most  true  and  tender 
Bource  of  interest,  is  to  say  that  there  is  no  light  in  the  sun,  and  no  heat  in 
blood.  It  is  füll  of  genius,  natural  and  great  thoughts,  profound  and  yet  simple 
and  beautiful  in  its  vigor.  I  know  nothing  that  is  so  affecting,  nothing  in  any 
book  I  have  ever  read,  as  Mildred* s  recurrence  to  that  **I  was  so  young —  I 
had  no  mother.*'  I  know  no  love  like  it,  no  passion  like  it,  no  moulding  of  a 
splendid  thing  after  its  conoeption,  like  it.  And  I  swear  it  is  a  tragedy  that 
MUST  be  played;  and  must  be  played,  moreover,  by  Macready.  There  are 
Bome  things  I  would  have  changed  if  I  could  (they  are  very  slight,  mostly 
broken  lines) ;  and  I  assuredly  would  have  the  old  servant  hegin  his  tale  upon  the 
scene;  and  be  taken  by  the  throat,  or  drawn  upon,  by  his  master,  in  its  com- 
mencement.  But  the  tragedy  I  never  shall  forget,  or  less  vividly  remember 
than  I  do  now.  And  if  you  teil  Browning  that  I  have  seen  it,  teil  him  that  I 
believe  from  my  soul  there  is  no  man  living  (and  not  many  dead)  who  could 
produoe  such  a  work. 
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We  get  a  further  picture  of  the  ciroumstanoes  attending  the  reading  of  the  play 
to  Phelps  and  his  Company  from  an  article  in  Blackwood* 8  Magazine,  for  1881, 
written  by  Helen  Faucit.     She  states : 

It  seems  but  yesterday  that  I  sat  by  his  [Mr.  Elton'sJ  side  in  the  green- 
room  at  the  reading  of  Robert  Browning's  beautiful  drama,  ''A  Blot  in  the 
*Soutoheon."  As  a  rule  Mr.  Macready  always  read  the  new  plays.  But 
owing,  I  suppose,  to  some  press  of  business,  the  task  was  entrusted  on  this  ocea- 
sion  to  the  head  prompter,  —  a  clever  man  in  his  way,  but  whoUy  unfitted  to 
bring  out,  or  even  to  understand,  Mr.  Browning's  meaning.  Consequently, 
the  delicate,  subtle  lines  were  twisted,  perverted,  and  sometimes  even  made 
ridiculous  in  his  hands.  My  "cruel  father"  was  a  warm  admirer  of  the  poet. 
He  sat  writhing  and  indignant,  and  tried  by  gentle  asides  to  make  me  see  the 
real  meaning  of  the  verse.  But  somehow  the  mischief  proved  irreparable,  for 
a  few  of  the  actors  during  the  rehearsals  chose  to  continue  to  misunderstand 
the  text,  and  never  took  the  interest  in  the  play  which  they  must  have  done 
had  Mr.  Macready  read  it,  —  for  he  had  great  power  as  a  reader.  I  always 
thought  it  was  chiefly  because  of  this  contretemps  that  a  play,  so  thoroughly 
dramatio,  failed,  despite  its  painful  story,  to  make  the  great  success  which 
was  justly  its  due. 

A  study  of  **A  Blot  in  the  'Soutcheon**  involves  a  comparison  of  several  acting 
texts.  The  play  was  given  its  first  presentation  in  London  on  February  11,  1843. 
It  was  acted  by  the  London  Browning  Society,  on  May  2,  1885,  the  same  year 
that  it  was  produced  in  America  by  Mr.  Lawrence  Barrett,  who,  so  it  is  recorded, 
omitted  the  opening  scene  and  the  last  three  of  the  second  act.  The  Barrett  acting 
edition  was  issued  and  annotated  by  W.  J.  Rolfe  and  Miss  Hersey.* 

** A  Blot  in  the  'Scutcheon"  was  followed,  in  1844,  by  **Colombe*s  Birthday  " ; 
in  1846,  by  "Luria"  and  '^A  SouFs  Tragedy " ;  and,  in  1853,  by  **In  a  Balcony. " 

**A  Blot  in  the  'Scutcheon**,  which  has  been  seen  in  America  since  Lawrence 
Barrett's  time,  through  the  enthusiastio  energies  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Cowell  LeMoyne, 
is  one  of  the  least  involved  of  the  Browning  dramas.  It  is  rieh  in  poetry  and  in- 
teresting  in  characterization,  but  it  is  lacking  in  originality  of  story,  and  wanting 
in  oonsistenoy  of  logical  movement.  Its  structure  is  somewhat  akin  to  the  simple 
structure  of  the  story  of  "  Francesca  da  Rimini ",  although  none  of  the  tragic  motive 
exists  betweon  Mildred  and  her  brother,  Tresham,  that  exists  between  Francesca 
and  her  husband,  Guido.  One  can  realize  the  pathetio  appeal  of  Mildred,  who  is 
only  fourteen,  that  she  had  no  mother,  that  she  did  not  know,  and  so  she  feil. 
But  it  hardly  satisfies  a  consistently  minded  observer,  when  the  dramatist  explains 
that  the  whole  tragedy  of  illicit  love  is  due  not  to  any  opix)sition  but  to  a  certain 
reticence  and  bashfulness  on  the  part  of  the  lover.  One  is  tempted  to  say,  af ter  the 
hero  and  heroine  die,  and  are  joined  in  death  by  the  brother,  whose  family  pride 
has  been  the  undoing  of  everyone  concemed,  that  the  tragedy  ceases  somewhere 
to  be  tragedy  in  the  deep  sense  of  the  word,  and  that  the  **oasualty  list"  is  entirely 
unjustified  by  the  smallness  of  the  obstacle. 

Had  Browning  thoroughly  realized  his  dramatio  opportunities,  he  would  have 
made  more  out  of  that  dramatic  Situation  where  Mertoun  goes  to  ask  for  the  hand  of 

1  The  stage  history  of  "  A  Blot  in  the  'Soutoheon  '*  is  oontaizied  in  W.  Davenport  Adams's 
"  Dictionary  of  the  Drama." 
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Müdred  from  her  brother ;  for  here  is  a  confliot  of  emotion  well  worthy  of  dramatio 
treatment  —  Mertoun  asking  for  the  hand  of  a  woman  already  his  mistress,  and 
Tresham  welconüng  into  his  f amily  a  man  who  has  already  done  it  so  much  ill.  The 
tragedy  is  too  swift  in  its  outward  motivation,  therefore,  to  take  advantage  of  such 
a  poignant  Situation. 

Subjeeted  to  a  oareful  analysis  of  its  dramatio  elements,  ''A  Blot  in  the 
'Scutoheon"  does  not  meet  the  requirements  of  great  drama.  It  shows  Browning 
too  much  addieted  to  those  technioal  tricks  of  thought,  resulting  in  sentences  which, 
even  though  involved,  constitute  poetry  and  create  style ;  yet  which  are  hardly 
affective  when  uttered  by  the  actor.  His  is  a  type  of  dramatio  writing  filled  with 
spiritualized  thought  which  does  so  much  to  choke  dramatic  action,  and  to  make 
of  something  which  is  noble  poetry,  almost  a  still-bom  drama. 
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ACT   I 


ScEKE  First.  —  The  ifUerior  of  a  lodge  in 
Lord  Tresham's  park.  Many  Rb- 
TAiNERS  crowded  at  ihe  uindoWy  sud- 
posed  to  command  a  view  of  tne 
enirance  to  ?ds  mansion.  Gerard, 
the  warrener,  kis  back  to  a  table  on 
which  are  flagons,  etc. 

Ist  Retaixer.    Ay,  do !  push,  friends, 

and  then  you'll  push  down  me ! 
—  What  for  ?     Does  any  hear  a  ninner's 

foot 
Or  a  8teed*s  txample  or  a  ooaoh-wlieel*s 

cry? 
Is  the  Earl  oome  or  his  least  poursni- 

vant? 
But  there's  no  breeding  in  a  man  of  you 
Save  Gerard  yonder :  here's  a  half-place 

yet, 
Old  Gerard ! 
Gerard.     Save  yonr  conrtesies,  my 

friend. 
Here  is  my  place. 
2nd  Retainer.    Now,   Gerard,    out 

with  it ! 
What  makes  you  sullen,  this  of  all  the 

days 
I'  the  year?    To-day  that  yoimg  rieh 

bountifult 
Handsome  Earl  Mertoun,  whom  alone 

they  match 
With  our  Lord  Tresham  through  the 

countryside, 
Is  Coming  here  in  utmost  bravery 
To  ask  our  mastef 's  sister's  band  ? 
Gerard.  What  then? 

2nd  Retainer.     What  then?     Why, 

you,  she  speaks  to,  if  she  meets 
Your  worship,  smiles  on  as  you  hold 

apart 
The  boughs  to  let  her  through  her  forest 

walks, 
You,    always   favourite   for   your   no- 

deserts, 
You've  heard,  these  three  days,  how 

Earl  Mertoun  sues 


To  lay  his  heart  and  house  and  broad 

lands  too 
At  Lady  Mildred's  feet:  and  while  we 

squeeze 
Ourselves  into  a  mousehole  lest  we  miss 
One  congee  of   the  least  page  in   his 

tndn, 
You  sit  o'  one  side  —  **  there's  the  Earl,'* 

sav  I  — 
"What  then?"  sayyou! 

3rd  Retainer.     TU  wager  he  has  let 
Both  swans  he  tamed  for  Lady  Mildred 

swim 
Over  the  falls  and  gain  the  river ! 

Gerard.  Ralph, 

Is  not  to-morrow  my  inspocting-day 
For  you  and  for  your  hawks? 

4th  Retainer.  Lot  Gerard  be ! 

He*s    coarse-grainod,    like    his    carved 

black  orossbow  stock. 
Ha,  look  now,  while  we  squabble  with 

him,  look  I 
Well  done,  now  —  is  not  this  beginning, 

now, 
To  purpose? 

Ist   Retainer.     Our  retainers  look 

as  fine  — 
That*s   comfort.     Lord,    how    Richard 

holds  himself 
With  his  white  staff  I    Will  not  a  knave 

behind 
Prick  him  upright? 
4th   Retainer.     He*s  only  bowing, 

fool! 
The  EarFs  man  beut  us  lower  by  this 

much. 
Ist    Retainer.      That*s       comfort. 

Here*s  a  very  cavalcade! 
3rd  Retainer.    I  don't  see  wherefore 

Richard,  and  his  troop 
Of  silk  and  silver  varlots  thero,  should 

find 
Their  perfumed  selves  so  indispensable 
On  high  days,  holidaysl     Woiild  it  so 

disgjaoe 
Our  family,  if  I,  for  instanoe,  stood  — 
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In  my  right  band  a  cast  of  Swedish 

hawks, 
A  leash  of  greyhounds  in  my  lef t  ?  — 

Gerard.  —  With  Hugh 

The  logman  for  supporter,  in  his  right 
The  bill-hook,  in  his  lef  t  the  brushwood- 

shears! 
3rd  Retaixer.     Out  on  you,  erab! 

What  next,  what  next?     The  Earl ! 
Ist  Retaixer.     Oh  Walter,  groom, 

our  horses,  do  they  match 
The  Eari's?    Alas,   that   first  pair  of 

the  six  — 
They  paw  the  ground  —  Ah  Walter! 

and  that  brüte 
Just  on  his  haunches  by  the  wheel ! 

6th  Retaixer.  Ay  —  ay! 

You,  Philip,  are  a  special  band,  I  hear, 
At  soups  and  sauees :  what*s  a  horse  to 

you? 
D'ye  mark  that  beast  they  Ve  slid  into 

the  midst 
So  cunningly?  —  then,  Philip,  mark 

this  further; 
No  leg  has  he  to  stand  on ! 

Ist  Retaixer.  No?     That's 

comfort. 
2xD  Retaixer.     Peace,  Cook!    The 

Eari  descends.     Well,  Gerard,  see 
The  Earl  at   least!     Come,   there's  a 

proper  man, 
I  hope!     Why,  Ralph,  no  falcon,  Pole 

or  Swede, 
Has  got  a  starrier  eye. 

3rd  Retaixer.        His  eves  are  blue : 
But  leave  my  hawks  alone ! 

4th  Retaixer.     So  young,  and  yet 
So  tall  and  shapely ! 

5th    Retaixer.     Here's    Lord    Tre- 

sham*s  seif ! 
There  now  —  there*s  what  a  nobleman 

should  be ! 
He's  older,  graver,  loftier,  he's  more 

like 
A  House's  head. 
2xD  Retaixer.  But  you*d  not 

have  a  boy 
—  And    whats    the    Earl    beside?  — 

possess  too  soon 
That  stateliness? 

Ist    Retaixer.         Our  master  takes 

his  hand  — 
Richard  and  his  white  staff  are  on  the 

move  — 
Baok  fall  our  people  —  (tsh !  —  there's 

Timotiy 

I  to  get  tangled  in  his  ribbon-ties, 
*        Peler's  oiffsed  rosette's  a-coming 

Affn 

[  See  our  lord's  back  and  his 

i; 


And  the  whole  beautiful  bright  Com- 
pany 
Close  round  them  —  in  they  go ! 

[Jumping  down  from  the  window- 
hench,  and  making  for  the  table 
and  Ü8  jitgs] 

Good  health,  long  life, 
Great  joy  to  our  Lord  Tresham  and 
his  House ! 
6th  Retaixer.   My  father  drove  his 
father  first  to  eoiuii, 
After  his  marriage  day  —  ay,  did  he ! 

2xD  Retaixer.  God  bless 

Lord  Tresham,  Lady  Mildred,  and  the 

Earl! 
Here,  Gerard,  reach  your  beaker ! 

Gerard.  Drink,  my  boys ! 

Don't  mind  me  —  all's  not  right  about 
me  —  drink ! 
2xD  Retaixer.  [Aside]    He's  vexed, 
now,  that  he  let  the  show  escape! 
[To  Gerard]     Remember  that  the  Earl 
retums  this  way. 
Gerard.     That  way? 
2xD  Retaixer.  Just  so. 

Gerard.  Then  my  way*8  here. 

[Goes] 

2xD  Retaixer.  Old  Gerara 

Will  die  soon  —  mind,  I  said  it!     He 

was  used 
To  care  about  the  pitifullest  thing 
That  touched  the  House's  honour,  not 

an  eye 
But  his  could  see  wherein:    and  on  a 

cause 
Of  scarce  a  quarter  this  importance, 

Gerard 
Fairly  had  fretted  fiesh  and  bone  away 
In  cares  that  this  was  right,  nor  that 

was  wrong. 
Such  point  decorous,  and  such  Square 

by  rule  — 
He  knew  such  niceties,  no  herald  more : 
And   now  —  you  see  his  humour :  die 
he  will! 
[Ist]    Retaixer.        God   help    him! 
Who's  for  the  great  servant«*-hcdl 
To  hear  what's  going  on  inside  ?    They'd 

follow 
Lord  Tresham  into  the  saloon. 
3rd  Retaixer.  I !  — 

4th  Retaixer.  I !  -^ 

Leave  Frank  alone  for  catching,  at  the 

door, 
Some   hint   of    how    the    parley    goes 

inside ! 
Prosperity   to   the   great   Hoo^e  onoe 

more! 
Here's  the  last  drop ! 
Ist  Rbtainbr.    Have  at  yoa !  Boys, 
hurrah! 
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ScENS    Sbcond.  —  A     Saloon    in    the 

Mansion, 

[BrUer  Lord  Tresham,  Lord  Mertoun", 
Austin,  and  Guendolen] 

Tresham.     I    welcome    you,     Lord 

Mertoun,  yet  once  more, 
To  this  anoestral  roof  of  mine.     Your 

name 
—  Noble  among  the  noblest  in  itself , 
Yet  taking:  in  yonr  person,  fame  avers, 
New  prioe  and  lustre,  —  (as  that  gern 

you  wear, 
Transmitted  from  a  himdred  knightly 

breasts, 
Fresh  ohased  and  set  and  fixed  by  its 

last  lord, 
Seems  to  re-kindle  at  the  core)  —  your 

name 
Would  win  you  welcome !  — 
Mertoun.        Thanks ! 
Tresham.  —  But  add  to  that, 

The  worthiness  and  grace  and  dignity 
Of  your  proposal  for  uniting  both 
Out  Houses  even  closer  than  respect 
Unites  them  now  —  add  these,  and  you 

must  grant 
One  favour  more,  nor  that  the  least,  — 

to  think 
The    welcome    I    should !  give ;  —  *tis 

given !     My  lord, 
My    only    brother,    Austin:    he*s    the 

king's. 
Our    Cousin,     Lady    Guendolen  —  be- 

trothed 
To  Austin :  all  are  yours. 

Mertoun.  I  thank  you  —  less 

For  the  expressed  commendings  which 

your  seal, 
And  only  that,  authenticates  —  forbids 
My  putting  from  me  .  .  .  to  my  heart 

I  take 
Your  praise  .  .  .  but  praise  less  daims 

my  gratitude, 
Than  the  indulgent  insight  it  implies 
Of  what  must  needs  be  uppermost  with 

one 
Who   comes,   like   me,   with   the  bare 

leave  to  ask. 
In    weighed    and    measured    unimpas- 

sioned  words, 
A  gift,  which,  if  as  calmly  'tis  denied, 
He  must  withdraw,  content  upon  his 

cheek, 
Despair  within  his  soul.     That  I  dare  ask 
Firmly,  near  boldly,  near  with  confi- 

dence 
That  gift,  I  have  to  thank  you.    Yes, 

Lord  Tresham, 
I  love  your  sister  —  as  you*d  have  one 

love 


That  lady  ...  oh  more,  more  I  love 

her !     Woalth, 
Rank,  all  the  world  thinks  me,  they*re 

yours,  you  know, 
To  hold  or  part  with,  at  yoiu*  choiee  — 

but  grant 
My  true  seif,  me  without  a  rood  of  land, 
A  piece  of  gold,  a  name  of  yesterday, 
Grant    me    that    lady,    and    you  .  .  . 

Death  or  lif e  ? 
Guendolen.    [Apart  to  Austin]  Why, 

this  is  loving,  Austin ! 
Austin.  He's  so  young ! 

Guendolen.     Young?     Old  enough, 

I  think,  to  half  surmise 
He  never  had  obtained  an  entrance  here, 
Were  all  this  fear  and  trembling  needed. 
Austin.  Hush ! 

He  reddens. 

Guendolen.  Mark  him,  Austin ; 

that's  true  love ! 
Ours  must  begin  again. 

Tresham.  We'll  sit,  my  lord. 

Ever  with  best  desert  goes  diffidence. 
I   may   speak  plainly   nor  be   miscon- 

ceived. 
That  I  am  whoUy  satisfied  with  you 
On  this  occasion,  when  a  falcon's  eye 
Were  dull  compared  with  mine  to  search 

out  faults, 
Is  somewhat.     Mildred 's  band  is  hers 

to  give 
Or  to  refuse. 
Mertoun.  But  you,  you  grant 

my  suit? 
I  have  yoiu*  word  if  hers  ? 

Tresham.  My  best  of  words 

If  hers  encourage  you.     I  hope  it  wül. 
Have  you  seen  Lady  Mildred,  by  the 

way? 
Mertoun.     I  .  .  .  I  .  .  .  our     two 

demesnes,  remember,  touch ; 
I  have  beem  used  to  wander  carelessly 
After   my    stricken    game:    the    heron 

roused 
Deep  in  my  woods,  has  trailed  its  broken 

win^ 
Thro*  thicks  and  glades  a  mile  in  yours, 

—  or  eise 
Some    eyass    ill-reclaimed    has    taken 

flight 
And  lured  me  after  her  from  tree  to 

tree, 
I  marked  not  whither.     I  have  come 

upon 
The  lady's  wondrous  beauty  unaware. 
And  —  and  then  ...  I  have  seen  her. 
Guendolen.       [Aside     to     Austin] 

Note  that  mode 
Of   faltering   out    that,    when   a   lady 

passed, 
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He,   havin^  eyes,   did   see  her!    You 

had  said  — 
**  On  such  a  day  I  scanned  her,  head  to 

f  oot ; 
"Observed  a  red,  where  red  should  not 

have  been, 
"Outside  her  elbow;    but  was  pleased 

enough 
**Upon  the  whole."     Let  such  iirever- 

ent  talk 
Be  lessoned  f or  the  future ! 

Tresham.  What's  to  say 

May  be  said  briefly.     She  has  never 

known 
A  mother's  oare ;  I  stand  for  father  too. 
Her  beauty  is  not  stränge  to  you,  it 

seems  — 
You  cannot  know  the  good  and  tender 

heart, 
Its  girFs  trust  and  its  woman's  con- 

stancy, 
How  pure  yet  passionate,  how  cahn  yet 

Mnd, 
How  grave  yet  joyous,  how  reserved 

jret  free 
As  hght  where  friends  are  —  how  im- 

bued  with  lore 
The  World  most  prizes,  yet  the  simplest, 

yet 
The  .  .  .  one  might  know  I  talked  of 

Mildred  —  thus 
We  brotrfiers  talk ! 

Mertoün.  I  thank  you. 

Tresham.  In  a  word, 

Control's   not  for   this  lady;   but  her 

wish 
To  please  me  outstrips  in  its  subtlety 
My  power   of  being   pleased:   herseif 

ereates 
The  want  she  means  to  satisfy.     My 

heart 
Prefers  your  suit  to  her  as  *twere  its 

own. 
Can  I  say  more? 

Mertoun.  No  more  —  thanks, 

thanks  —  no  more ! 
Tresham.     This    matter    then    dis- 

oussed  .  .  . 
Mertoun.    —  We*ll  waste  no  breath 
On  aught  less  precious.     I'm  beneath 

the  roof 
Which  holds  her:   while  I  thought  of 

that,  my  speech 
To  you  would  wander  —  as  it  must  not 

do, 
Since  as  you  favour  me  I  stand  or  fall. 
I  pray  you  suffer  that  I  take  my  leave  I 
Tresham.        With    less    regret    'tis 

suffered,  that  again 
We  meet,  I  hope,  so  shortly. 
Mertoun.  We?  again?  — 


Ah,  yes,  forgive  me  —  when  shall  .  .  . 

you  will  crown 
Your  goodness  by  forthwith  apprising  me 
When  .  .  .  if  .  .  .  the    lady    will    ap- 

point  a  day 
For  me  to  wait  on  you  —  and  her. 

Tresham.  So  soon 

As   I   am   made  acquainted   with   her 

thoughts 
On    your    proposal  —  howsoe'er     thoy 

lean  — 
A  messenger  shall  bring  you  the  result. 
Mertoun.     You    cannot    bind    me 
more  to  you,  my  lord. 
Farewell    tiU    we    renew  ...  I    trust, 

renew 
A  converse  ne'er  to  disunite  again. 
Tresham.     So  may  it  prove ! 
Mertoun.     You,  lady,  you,  sir,  take 
My  humble  salutation ! 

GuENDOLEN  AND  AusTiN.       Thauks ! 
Tresham.  Within  there ! 

[Servanta  enter.  Tresham  conducts  Mer- 
toun to  the  door.  Meantime 
Austin  remarka^] 

Well, 
Here  I  have  an  advantage  of  the  Earl, 
Confess  now!     I*d  not  think  that  all 

was  saf  e 
Because  my  lady*s  brother  stood  my 

friend ! 
Why,  he  makes  sure  of  her  —  "do  you 

say,  yes  — 
"She*ll  not  say,  no,"  —  what  comes  it 

to  beside? 
I    should    have    prayed    the    brother, 

"speak  this  speech, 
**For  Heaven's  sake  urge  this  on  her  — 

put  in  this  — 
"Forget  not,  as  you*d  save  me,  t'other 

thing,  — 
"Then  set  down  what  she  says,  and 

how  she  looks, 
"And  if  she  smiles,  and**  (in  an  imder 

breath) 
"Only  let  her  accept  me,  and  do  you 
"And  all  the  world  refuse  me,  if  you 

dare!** 
Guendolen.     That  way  you*d  take, 

friend  Austin?     What  a  shame 
1  was  your  cousin,   tamely  from  the 

first 
Your  bride,  and  all  this  fervour's  run 

.    to  waste ! 
Do  you  know  you  speak  sensibly  to-day  ? 
The  EarFs  a  fool. 
Austin.  Here's        Thorold. 

Teil  him  so ! 
Tresham   [retwming],    Now,  vcnoes, 

Yoioes !    'St !  the  lady's  fint  I 
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How  seems  he?  —  seems  he  not  .  .  . 

oome,  faith  give  fraud 
The  meroy-stroke  whenever  they  en- 

gafi:el 
Down  with  fraud,  up  with  faith !     How 

seems  the  Earl? 
A  name !  a  blazon !  if  you  knew  their 

worth, 
As  you  will  never !  come  —  the  Earl  ? 
GuBNDOLEN.  He*8  young. 

Tbesham.     What's    she?    an  infant 

save  in  heart  and  brain. 
Toung!     Mildred  is  fonrteen,  remark! 

and  you  . 
Austin,  how  old  is  she? 

GusNDOLEN.     There's  tact  for  you ! 
I  meant  that  being  young  was  good 

excuse 
If  one  should  tax  him  .  .  . 
Tbesham  Well? 

QUENDOLEN.  —  With 

lacking  wit. 
Tbesham.     He  lacked  wit?    Where 

might  he  lack  wit,  so  please  ^ou  ? 
QuENDOLEN.     In  Standing  straighter 

than  the  steward's  rod 
And  making   you    the   tiresomest  ha- 

rangue, 
Instead  of  slipping  over  to  my  side 
And  softly  whispering  in  my  ear,  **  Sweet 

lady, 
•*  Your  Cousin  there  will  do  me  detriment 
"He  little  dreams  of:   he's  absorbed, 

X  See, 
"In  my  old  name  and  fame  —  be  sure 

he  11  leave 
**My  Mildred,  when  his  best  account 

of  me 
*'Is  ended,  in  füll  confidence  1  wear 
"My  grandsire*s  periwig  down  either 

cheek. 
•*  I'm  lost  unless  your  gentleness  vouch- 

safes**  .  .  . 
Tresham.     .  .  .  **To  give  a  best  of 

best  accounts,  yourself , 
Of  me  and   my  demerits.*'     You  are 

right ! 
He  should  have  said  what  now  I  say 

for  him. 
Yon  eolden  creature,  wiU  you  help  us  all  ? 
Here  s  Austin  means  to  vouoh  for  much, 

but  you 
—  You    are    .    .    .    what   Austin   only 

knows !    Come  up. 
All  three  of  us :  she's  m  the  library 
No  doubt,  for  the  day*s  wearing  fast. 

Preoedel 
GuENDOLEN.     Austiu,        how       we 

must  —  I 
Tbkbham.      Must      what?       Must 

speak  tniih. 


Malignant   tongue!     Detect  one  fault 

in  him! 
I  challenge  you  I 
GüENDOLEN.       Witchcraft's  a  fault 
in  him, 
For  you're  bewitched. 

Tresham.      What's  urgent  we  obtain 
Is,  that  she  soon  reeeive  him  —  say,  to- 

morrow  — 
Next  day  at  furthest. 

GüENDOLEN.         Ne*er  instruct   me! 
Tresham.  Come ! 

—  He's  out  of  your  good  graces,  since 

forsooth, 
He  stood  not  as  he*d  carry  us  by  storm 
With  his  perfections!     You're  for  the 

composed 
Manly  assurcd  becoming  confidence ! 

—  Get  her  to  say,  *'to-morrow,"  and 

I'll  give  you  .  .  . 
rn   give    you    black   Urganda,    to   be 

spoiled 
With    petting    and    snail-paces.     WiU 

you  ?     Come ! 


ScENE  Third.  —  Mildred's  Chamber. 
A  pairUed  window  overlooka  the 
park. 

[MiLDRED  and  Guendolen] 

GüENDOLEN.     Now,   Mildred,    spare 

those  pains.     I  have  not  left 
Cur  talkers  in  the  library,  and  climbed 
The    wearisome    ascent    to    this    your 

bower 
In  Company  with  you,  —  I  have  not 

dared  .  .  . 
Nay,  worked  such  prodigies  as  sparing 

you 
Lord    Mertoun's    pedigree    before    the 

fiood, 
Which  Thorold  secmed  in  very  act  to 

teil 
—  Or  bringing  Austin  to  pluck  up  that 

most 
Flrm-rooted  heresy  —  your  suitor's  eyes. 
He  would  maintain,  were  gray  instead 

of  blue  — 
1  think  I  brought  him  to  contrition !  — 

WeU, 
1  have  not  done  such  things,  (all  to  de- 

serve 
A  minute's  ^uiet  cousin's  talk  with  you,) 
To  be  dismissed  so  coölly. 

MiLDRED.  Guendolen ! 

What  have  I  done?  what  could  sug- 

gest  .  .  . 
Guendolen.        There,  there! 
Do  I  not  comprehend  you'd  be  alone 
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To  throw  those  testimonies  in  a  heap, 
Thorold's  enlargings,  Austin's  brevities, 
With  that  poor  silly  heartless  Guen- 

doleu's 
Ill-timed   misplaced  attempted  smart- 

nesses  — 
And  sift  their  sense  out?  now,  I  come 

to  spare  you 
Nearly  a  whole   night's   labour.     Ask 

and  have  I 
Demand,   be  answeredl    Lack  I   ears 

and  eyes? 
Am  I  perplexed  which  side  of  the  rock- 

taDie 
The  Conqueror  dined  on  when  he  landed 

first, 
Lord   Mertoun's  ancestor  was  bidden 

take  — 
The  bow-hand  or  the  arrow-hand's  great 

meed? 
Mfldred,  the  Earl  has  soft  blue  eyes  I 

Mild  RED.  My  brother  — 

Did  he  .  .  .  you  said  that  he  received 

him  well? 
GuENDOLEN.     If  I  Said  only  *'well'* 

I  Said  not  much. 
Oh,  stay  —  which  brother? 

Mild  RED.    Thorold !  who  —  who  eise  ? 
GuENDOLEN.     Thorold   (a  secret)   is 

too  proud  by  half,  — 
Nay,  hear  me  out  —  with  us  he's  even 

geatler 
Than  we  aro  with  our  birds.     Of  this 

great  House 
The  least  retainer  that  e'er  caught  his 

glanco 
Would    die   for   him,   real   dying  —  no 

mere  talk: 
And  in  the  world,   the  court,  if  men 

would  cite 
The  perfect  spirit  of  honour,  Thorold's 

name 
Rises  of  its  clear  nature  to  their  lips. 
But  he  should  take  men*s  homage,  trust 

in  it, 
And  caro  no  more  about  what  drew  it 

down. 
He  has  dosert,  and  that,  acknowledg- 

mont ; 
Is  he  content? 

MiLDRED.        You  wrong  him,  Guen- 

dolen. 
GuENDOLEN.     He's    proud,    confess; 

so  proud  with  broodinji:  o'or 
The  light  of  his  inlerminahle  lino. 
An  anlest  ry  with  men  all  paladins. 
And  womon  all  .  ,  . 

MiLDRED.  Dear  Guendolen, 

'tis  lato ! 
When  yonder  purple  pane  the  climbing 

moon 


Pierces,  I  know  *tis  midnight. 

GuENDOLEN.  Well,  that  Thorold 

Should  rise  up  from  such  musings,  and 

receive 
One  come  audaciously  to  graft  himself 
Into  this  peerless  stock,  yet  find  no  flaw, 
No  slightest  spot  in  such  an  one  .  .  . 

MiLDRED.  Who  finds 

A  spot  in  Mertoun  ? 

GuENDOLEN.  Not  your  brother ; 

therefore, 
Not  the  whole  world. 

Mild  RED.  I     am     weary, 

Guendolen. 
Bear  with  me ! 

GuENDOLEN.    I  am  foolish. 
Mildred.  Oh  no,  kind  I 

But  I  would  rest. 
GuENDOLEN.        Good  night  and  rest 
to  you ! 
I  said  how  gracefuUy  his  mantle  lay 
Beneath  the  rings  of  his  light  hair  ? 
Mildred.  Brown  hair. 

Guendolen.     Brown?      why,    it    is 
brown :  how  could  you  know  that  ? 
Mildred.     How?      aid   not   you  — 
Oh,  Austin  'twas,  deolared 
His  hair  was  light,   not  brown  —  my 

head !  —  and  look, 
The    moon-beam    purpling    the    dark 

Chamber !     Sweet, 
Good  night ! 

Guendolen.         Porgive  me  —  sleep 
the  soundlier  for  me ! 

[Goingt  ehe  turns  suddenly] 

Mildred ! 
Perdition!     all's  discoveredl     Thorold 

finds 
—  That  the  Earl's  greatest  of  all  grand- 

mothers 
Was  grander  daughter  still  —  to  that 

fair  dame 

Whose    garter    slipped    down    at    the 

famous  dance !  [Goes] 

Mildred.     Is  she  —  can  she  be  reaUy 

gone  at  last? 

My    heart!     I    shall    not    reach    the 

window.     Needs 
Must  I  have  sinned  much,  so  to  sufPer. 
[She  lifts  the  small  lamp  which  is 
suspended   before    the    Virffin*8 
image  in  the  window,  and  places 
it  hy  the  purple  pane] 

There ! 

[She  returns  to  the  seat  in  front] 

Mfldred  and  Mertoun!    Mildred,  with 

consent 
Of  all  the  world  and  Thorold,  Mertoim*8 

bridel 
Too   latel    'Tis    sweet    to   think  of, 
sweeter  still 
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To   hope   for,    that    this   blessed   end 

soothes  up 
The  curse  of  tne  beginning ;  but  I  know 
It  oomes  too  late:   'twill  sweetest  be 

of  aU 
To  dream  my  soul  away  and  die  upon. 

[A  noise  toithoiU] 
The  voice!     Oh  why,  why  glided  sin 

the  snake 
Into   the   paradise  Heaven  meant  us 

both? 

[The    Window    opens    aofüy,     A 
low  voice  singa] 

There's  a  woman  like  a  deio-drop,  she^s 

80  purer  than  the  pureat; 
And  her  noble  hearVa  the  nobleat,  yee,  and 

her  eure  faük'a  the  aureat : 
And  her  eyea  are  dark  and  humid,  like 

the  depth  on  depth  of  luatre 
Hid   i'    the    harebetlj   white    her    treasea, 

sunnier  than  the  wild-grape  dualer, 
Guah  in  golden-tinted   plenty  down  her 

neck*a  roae-miated  marhle: 
Then  her  voice'a  muaic  .  .  .  call  it  the 

weWa  btibbling,  the  bird*a  warble  ! 

[A  figure   wrapped  in   a   mantle 
appeara  at  the  toindow] 

And  this  woman  aaya,  **  My  daya  were 

aunleaa  and  my  nighta  were  moonleaa, 
**Parched  the  pleaaant  April  herbage,  and 

the  lark'a  hearVa  outbreak  tuneleaa, 
**If  you  loved  me  not  /"     And  I  who  — 

(oA,  for  worda  of  flame  !)  adore  her, 
Who  am  mad  to  lay  my  apirit  proatrate 

palpably  before  her  — 

[He  entera,  approachea  her  aeat, 
and  benda  over  her] 

I  may  enter  at  her  portal  aoon,  aa  now 

her  lattice  takea  me. 
And  by  noontide  aa  by  midnighi  make 

her  mine,  aa  hera  ahe  makea  me  ! 

[The  Earl  throwa  off  hia  alouched 
hat  and  long  doak] 

My  very  heart  sings,  so  I  sing,  Beloved ! 
Mildred.     Sit,  Henry  —  do  not  take 

my  handl 
Mertoun.     'Tis  mine. 
The  meeting  that  appalled  us  both  so 

much 
Is  ended. 
Mildred.    What  begina  now? 
Mertottn.  Happiness 

Such  as  the  world  oontains  not. 

Mildred.  That  is  it. 

Dur  happiness  would,  as  you  say,  exceed 
The  whole  world's  best  of  bhsses:  we 
—  do  we 


Deserve    that?    Utter    to    your    soul, 

what  mine 
Long  since,  Beloved,  has  grown  used  to 

hear, 
Like  a  death-knell,  so  much  regarded 

once, 
And  so  familiär  now ;  this  will  not  be ! 
Mertoun.     Oh,  Mildred,  have  I  met 

your  brother's  face? 
Compelled  myself  —  if  not  to  speak  un- 

truth, 
Yet  to  disguise,  to  shun,  to  put  aside 
The  truth,  as  —  what  had  e'er  prevailed 

on  me 
Save  you,  to  venture?     Have  I  gained 

at  last 
Your  brother,  the  one  scarer  of  your 

dreams. 
And  waking  thoughts'  sole  apprehen- 

sion  too? 
Does  a  new  life,  like  a  young  simrise, 

break 
On  the  Strange  unrest  of  our  night,  con- 

fused 
With  rain  and  stormy  flaw  —  and  will 

you  see 
No    dripping   blossoms,    no    fire-tinted 

drops 
On  each  live  spray,  no  vapour  steam- 

ing  up. 
And  no  expressless  glory  in  the  East? 
When    I  am   by  you,   to   be   ever  by 

you, 
When  I  have  won  you  and  may  worship 

you, 
Oh,   Mildred,   can  you  say   **this  will 

notbe"? 
Mildred.     Sin  has  surprised  us,  so 

will  punishment. 
Mertoun.     No  —  me    alone,    who 

sinned  alone  I 
Mildred.  The  night 

You  likened  our  past  life  to  —  was  it 

storm 
Throughout  to  you  then,  Henry? 

Mertoun.  Of  your  life 

I  spoke  —  what  am  I,  what  my  life,  to 

waste 
A  thought  about  when  you  are  by  me? 

—  you 
It  was,  I  Said  my  folly  called  the  storm 
And  pulled  the  night  upon.     *Twas  day 

with  me  — 
Perpetual  dawn  with  me. 

Mildred.         Come  what,  come  will, 
You  have  been  happy :  take  my  band  I 
Mertoun  [after  a  pauae].     Efow  good 
Your  brother  is !     I  figured  him  a  cold  — 
Shall  I  say,  haughty  man? 

Mildred.  They  told  me  all. 

I  know  all. 
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Mertoun.     It  will  soon  be  over. 
Mild  RED.  Over? 

Öh,  what  is  over?  what  taust  I  live 

through 
And  say,  ***tis  over**?    Is  our  meeting 

over? 
Have  liFeceived  in  presence  of  them  all 
The  partner  of  my  g^uilty  love  —  with 

brow 
Trying  to  seem  a  maiden's  brow  —  with 

Ups 
Which  make  believe  that  when  they 

strive  to  form 
Replies  to  you  and  tremble  as  they 

strive, 
It  is  the  nearest  ever  they  approached 
A    stranger's  .  .  .  Henry,    yours    that 

stranger's  .  .  .  lip  — 
With  cheek  that  looks  a  virgin's,  and 

that  is  .  .  . 
Ah,  God,  some  prodigy  of  thine  will 

stop 
This  planned  piece  of  deliberate  wicked- 

ness 
In  its  birth  even!  some  fierce  leprous 

spot 
Will  mar  the  brow*s  dissimulating !     I 
Shall  murmur  no  smooth  Speeches  got 

by  heart, 
But,  frenzied,  ponr  forth  aU  our  woeful 

Story, 
The  love,  the  shame,  and  the  despair  — 

with  them. 
Round  me  aghast  as  round  some  cursed 

fount 
That  should  spirt  water,  and  spouts 

blood.     I'U  not 
.  .  .     Henry,  you  do  not  wish  that  I 

should  draw 
This  vengeance  down  ?    1*11  not  affect  a 

grace 
Thar  s  gone  from  me  —  gone  onoe,  and 

gooe  for  ever ! 
Mertoun.    Mildred,  my  honour  is 

your  own.     I'U  share 
Disgrace  I  cannot  suflfer  by  myself . 
A  Word  informs  your  brother  I  retract 
This    moming*s  off  er;     time  will  yet 

bring  forth 
Some  better  way  of  saving  both  of  us. 
MiLDRED.     I'll     meet     their     faces, 

Henry! 
Mertoun.    When?  to-morrow! 
Get  done  with  it ! 

Mild  RED.  Oh,  Henry,  not  to- 

morrow  I 
Next  day!    I  never  shall  prepare  my 

words 
And  looks  and  gestures  sooner.  —  How 

you  must 
Despise  me ! 


Mertoun.    Mildred,  break  it  if  you 

choose, 
A  heart  the  love  of  you  uplif ted  —  still 
Uplifts,  thro'  this  pro tracted  agony, 
To  heaven  I  but  Mildred,  answer  me,  — 

first  pace 
The  Chamber  with  me  —  once  again  — 

now,  say 
Calmly  the  part,  the  .  .  .  what  it  is  of 

me 
You  see  contempt  (for  you  did  say  con- 

tempt) 

—  Contempt  for  you  in  I    I  will  pluck 

itoff 
And  cast  it  from  me  I  —  but  no  —  no, 

you'll  not 
Repeat  that  ?  —  will  you.  Mildred,  re- 

peat  that? 
Mild  RED.    Dear  Henry  1 
Mertoun.     I  was  scarce  a  boy  — 

e'en  now 
What  am  I  more?    And  you  were  in- 

fantine 
When  first  I  met  you;  why,  your  hair 

feil  loose 
On  either  side!    My  fool's-cheek  red- 

dens  now 
Only  in  the  reoalling  how  it  burned 
That  mom  to  see  the  shape  of  many  a 

dream  — 
You   know  we   boys  are   prodigal    of 

charms 
To  her  we  dream  of  —  I  had  heard  of 

one, 
Had  dreamed  of  her,  and  I  was  dose  to 

her, 
Might  speak  to  her,  might  live  and  die 

her  own, 
Who  knew?     I   spoke.     Oh,  Mildred, 

feel  you  not 
That   now,   while   I   remember   every 

glance 
Of  yours,   each  word  of  yours,   with 

power  to  test 
And  weigh  them  in  the  diamond  scales 

of  pride, 
Resolved  the  treasure  of  a  first  and  last 
Heart's  love  shall  have  been  bartered 

at  its  worth, 

—  That  now  I  think  upon  your  purity 
And   utter   ignoranoe  of  guilt  —  your 

own 
Or   other's   g^uilt  —  the   girlish   undis- 

guised 
Delight   at   a   stränge   novel   prize  — 

(Italk 
A  silly  language,  but  Interpret,  you  I) 
If  I,  with  fancy  at  its  fuU,  and  reason 
Scarce  in  its  |:erm,  enjoined  ^ou  secreoy, 
If  you  had  pity  on  my  passion,  pify 
On  my  piotested  siolmess  ol  the  soul 
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To  sit  beside  you,  hear  you  breathe,  and 

watch 
Yonr  eyelids  and  the  eyes  beneath  — 

if  you 
Aocorded  gifts  and  knew  not  they  were 

gifts  — 
If  I  grew  mad  at  last  with  enterpnse 
And  must  behold  my  beauty  in  her 

bower 
Or  perish  —  (I  was  Ignorant  of  even 
My  own  desires  —  what  then  were  you  ?) 

if  sorrow  — 
Sin  —  if  the  end  came  —  must  I  now 

renounce 
My  reason,  blind  myself  to  light,  say 

tnith 
Is  f alse  and  lie  to  God  and  my  own  soul  ? 
Contempt  were  all  of  this ! 

Mildred.  Do  you  believe  .  .  . 

Or,  Henry,  I'll  not  wrong  you  —  you 

believe 
That  I  was  ignorant.     I  scarce  grieve 

o'er 
The    past.    We*ll    love    on;  you    will 

love  me  still. 
Mertoun.     Oh,   to   love   less   what 

one  has  injured !     Dove, 
Whose  pinion  I  have  rashly  hurt,  my 

breast  — 
Shall  my  heart's  warmth  not  nurse  thee 

into  strength? 
Flower  I  have  crushed,  shall  I  not  care 

for  thee? 
Bloom  o'er  my  erest,   my  fight-mark 

and  device ! 
Mildred,  I  love  you  and  you  love  me. 
Mildred.  Go  ! 

Be  that  your  last  word.     I  shall  sleep 

to-night. 
Mertoun.    This  is  not  our  last  meet- 

ing? 
Mildred.       One  night  more. 
Mertoun.    And  then  —  think,  then ! 
Mildred.    Then,  no  sweet  courtship- 

days, 
No  dawning  conseiousness  of  love  for 

US, 

No  Strange  and  palpitating  births  of 

sense 
From  words  and  looks,  no  innocent  fears 

and  hopes, 
Reserves    and   confidences :    moming's 
over! 
Mertoun.     How  eise  should  love's 
perfected  noontide  follow? 
All  the  dawn  promised  shall  the  day 
perform. 
Mildred.     So  may  it  be !  but  — 

You  are  cautious,  Love? 
Are  sore  that  unobserved  you  soaled 
the  walls? 


Mertoun.     Oh,  trust  me !     Then  our 

final  meeting's  fixed 
To-morrow  night? 

Mildred.     FareweU!     Stay,    Henry 

.  .  .  wherefore? 
His  foot  is  on  the  yew-tree  bough ;  the 

turf 
Receives  him;   now   the   moonlight  as 

he  runs 
Embraces  him  —  but  he  must  go  —  is 

gone. 
Ah,    once    again    he    tums  —  thanks, 

thanks,  my  Love ! 
He's  gone.     Oh,  I'U  believe  him  every 

Word ! 
I  was  so  young,  I  loved  him  so,  I  had 
No  mother,  God  forgot  me,  and  I  feil. 
There  may  be  pardon  yet:  all's  doubt 

beyond. 
Surely  the  bitterness  of  death  is  past. 


ACT  II 

Scene.  —  The  Library 

[Enter  Lord  Tresham,  haslily] 

Tresham.     This  way!     In,   Gerard, 
quick! 

[As    Gerard    enters,    Tresham 
secures  the  door] 

Now  speak !  or,  wait  — 
I'll  bid  you  speak  directly. 

[Seats  himself] 
Now  repeat 
Firmly  and  circumstantially  the  tale 
You  ^ust  now  told  me;  it  eludes  me; 

either 
I  did  not  listen,  or  the  half  is  gone 
Away  from  me.     How  long  have  you 

lived  here? 
Here  in  my  house,  your  father  kept  our 

woods 
Before  you? 

Gerard.      — As  his  father  did,  my 
lord. 
I  have  been  eating,  sixty  years  almost, 
Your  bread, 

Tresham.  Yes,  yes.     You  ever 

were  of  all 
The  servants  in  my  father's  house,  I 

know, 
The  trusted  one.    You'll  speak  the  truth. 
Gerard.  I'll  speak 

God's  truth.    Night  after  night  .  .  . 
Tresham.  Since  when  ? 

Gerard.  At  least 

A   month  —  each  midnight   has   some 
man  acoess 
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To  Lady  Mildred's  Chamber. 

Tresham.  Tush,  "access"  — 

No  Wide  words  like  "access"  to  me! 

Gerard.  He  runs 

Along    the    woodside,    crosses    to    the 

South, 
Takes    the    left    tree    that    ends    the 
avenue  .  .  . 
Tresham.     The  last  great  yew-tree  ? 
Ger  ARD.  You  might  stand  upon 

The    main    boughs    like    a    platform. 
Then  he  .  .  . 
Tresham.  Quick  I 

Gerard.     Climbs    up,    and,    where 
they  lessen  at  the  top, 
—  I    cannot    see    distinctly,    but    he 

throws, 
1  think  —  for  this  I  do  not  vouch  — 

a  line 
That  reaches  to  the  lady's  casement  — 
Tresham.  —  Which 

He  enters  not !     Gerard,  some  wretched 

fool 
Dares  pry  into  my  sister's  privacy ! 
When  such  are  young,  it  seems  a  precious 

thing 
To  have  approached,  —  to  merely  have 

approached, 
Got  signt  of ,  the  abode  of  her  they  set 
Their  frantic  thoughts  upon.    He  does 

not  enter? 
Gerard? 

Gerard.     There  is  a  lamp  that*s  füll 
i'  the  midst, 
Under  a  red  Square  in  the  painted  glass 
Of  Lady  Mildred's  .  .  . 
Tresham.     Leave    that  •  name    out ! 
WeU? 
That  lamp  ? 
Gerard.       —  Is     moved    at    mid- 
night  higher  up 
To  one  pane  —  a  small  dark-blue  pane ; 

he  waits 
For  that  among  the  boughs:  at  sight 

of  that, 
I  see  him,  piain  as  I  see  you,  my  lord, 
Open     the     lady*s     casement,     enter 
there  .  .  . 
Tresham.  — And  stay? 

Gerard.    An  hour,  two  hours. 
Tresham.  And  this  you  saw 

Once  ?  —  twice  ?  —  quick ! 
Gerard.  Twenty  times. 

Tresham.  And  what  brings  you 

Under  the  yew-trees? 

Gerard.  The  first  night  I  left 

My  ränge  so  f ar,  to  track  the  stranger  stag 
That  broke  the  pale,  I  saw  the  man. 

Tresham.  Yet  sent 

No  cross-bow  shaft  through  the  ma- 
rauder? 


Gerard.       But 
He  came,  my  lord,  the  first  time  he  was 

Seen, 
In  a  great  moonlight,  light  as  any  day, 
From  Lady  Mildred's  Chamber. 

Tresham  [after  a  pause],  You 

have  no  cause 
—  Who  could  have  cause  to   do  my 

sisterwrong? 
Gerard.     Oh,  my  lord,  only  once  — 

let  me  this  once 
Speak  what  is   on   my   mind!    Since 

first  I  noted 
All  this,  I've  groaned  as  if  a  fiery  net 
Plucked  me  this  way  and  that  —  fire  if 

I  tumed 
To  her,  fire  if  I  tumed  to  you,  and  fire 
If  down  I  flung  myself  and  strove  to  die. 
The  lady  coiüd  not  have  been  seven 

years  old 
When  I  was  trusted  to  conduct  her  safe 
Through  the  deer-herd   to  stroke  the 

snow-white  fawn 
I  brought  to  eat  bread  from  her  tiny 

hand 
Within  a  month.     She  ever  had  a  smile 
To    greet    me    with  —  she  .  .  .  if    it 

could  undo 
What*s  done,  to  lop  each  limb  from  off 

this  trunk  .  .  . 
All  that  is  foolish  talk,  not  fit  for  you  — 
I  mean,  I  could  not  speak  and  bring 

her  hurt 
For  Heaven*s  compelling.    But  when 

I  was  fixed 
To  hold  my  peace,  each  morsel  of  your 

food 
Baten  beneath  your  roof ,  my  birth-place 

too, 
Choked  me.     I  wish  I  had  grown  mad 

in  doubts 
What  it  behoved  me  do.     This  mom 

it  seemed 
Either  1  must  confess  to  you,  or  die : 
Now  it  is  done,  I  seem  the  vilest  worm 
That  crawls,  to  have  betrayed  my  lady. 
Tresham.  No  — 

No,  Gerard  I 

Gerard.       Let  me  go  I 
Tresham.  A  man,  you  say : 

What  man?    Young?    Not   a   vulgär 

hind?    Whatdress? 
Ger  ARD.    A  slouched  hat  and  a  large 

dark  foreign  cloak 
Wraps  his  whole  form;  even  bis  face 

is  hid; 
But  I  should  judge  him  young :  no  hind, 

be  siu-e! 
Tresham.    Why? 
Gerard.  He  is  ever  anned : 

his  sword  projeots 
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Beneath  the  oloak. 

Tresham.       Gerard  —  I  will  not  say 
No  Word,  no  breath  of  this ! 
Gerard.       Thanks,  thanks,  my  lord ! 

[Goes] 

Tresham    [paces   the   room,     After   a 

pause].     Oh,   thought's  absurd  1  — 

as  with  some  monstrous  fact 

Which,    when    ill    thoughts    beset    us, 

seems  to  give 
Meroiful  God  that  made  the  sun  and 

Stars, 
The  waters  and  the  green  delights  of 

earth, 
The  liel     I  apprehend  the  monstrous 

fact  — 
Tet  know  the  maker  of  aU  worlds  is 

good, 
And  yield  my  reason  up,  inadequate 
To  reconcile  what  yet  I  do  behold  — 
Blasting   my   sense!     There's   cheerful 

day  outside : 
This  is  my  library,  and  this  the  chair 
My  father  used  to  sit  in  carelessly 
After  his  soldier-fashion,  while  I  stood 
Between  his  knees  to  question  him :  and 

here 
Gerard  our  gray  retainer,  —  as  he  says, 
Fed  with  our  food,  from  sire  to  son,  an 

age, — 
Has  told  a  story  —  I  am  to  believe ! 
That    Mildred  .  .  .  oh,  no,  no!    both 

tales  are  true, 
Her  pure  cheek's  story  and  the  fores- 

ter's! 
Would  she,  or  eould  she,  err  —  much 

less,  confound 
All  guilts  of  treachery,  of  oraft,  of  .  .  . 

Heaven 
Keep  me  within  its  band  1  —  I  will  sit 

here 
üntil  thought  settle  and  I  see  my  course. 
Avert,  oh  God,  only  this  woe  from  me ! 
[As  he  sinke  his  head  between  his 
arms  on  the  table,  Guendolen's 
voice  is  heard  at  the  door] 
GuBNDOLEN.      Lord  Tresham!     [She 
knocks]    Is  Lord  Tresham  there  ? 
[Tresham,  hastily  turning,  pulls 
down  the  first  book  above  him 
and  opens  it] 
Tresham.     Come    in!      [She    enters] 
Ha,  Guendolen !  —  good  morning. 
GuENDOLEN.  Nothiug  more? 

Tresham.     What  should  I  say  more? 
Guendolen.        Pleasant    question ! 
more? 
This  more.     Did  I  besiege  poor  Mil- 

dred's  brain 
Last  night  tili  dose  on  morning  with 
"the  Bari, 
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The  Earl"  —  whose  worth  did  I  as- 
severate 
Till  1  am  very  fain  to  hope  that  .  .  . 

Thorold, 
What  is  all  this  ?     You  are  not  well ! 

Tresham.  Who,  I? 

You  laugh  at  me. 
Guendolen.       Has  what  I'm  fain  to 
hope, 
Arrived  then?     Does  that  huge  tome 

show  some  blot 
In  the  EarFs  'scutcheon  come  no  longer 

back 
Than  Arthur's  time? 

Tresham.     When  left  you  Mildred's 

Chamber  ? 
Guendolen.     Oh,    late    enough,     I 
told  you !     The  main  thing 
To  ask  is,  how  I  left  her  Chamber,  — 

sure. 
Content  yourself ,  she'U  grant  this  para- 

gon 
Of  Earls  no  such  ungracious  .  .  . 
Tresham.  Send  her  here ! 

Guendolen.     Thorold  ? 
Tresham.        I  mean  —  acquaint  her, 
Guendolen, 
—  But  mildly ! 

Guendolen.    Mildly? 
Tresham.       Ah,  you  guessed  aright ! 
I  am  not  well :  there  is  no  hi^ng  it. 
But  teil  her  I  would  see  her  at  her 

leisure  — 
That  is,  at  once !  here  in  the  library ! 
The  passage  in  that  old  Itahan  book 
We  nunted  for  so  long  is  found,  say, 

found  — 
And  if  I  let  it  slip  again  .  .  .  you  see, 
That  she  must  come  —  and  instantly  I 

Guendolen.  I'U  die 

Piecemeal,   record  that,   if  there  have 

not  gloomed 
Some  blot  i'  the  'scutcheon ! 

Tresham.  Go  !  or,  Guendolen, 

Be  you  at  call,  —  with  Austin,  if  you 

choose,  — 
In  the  adjoining  gallery !     There,  go ! 

[Guendolen  goes] 
Another  lesson  to  me !  You  might  bid 
A  ohild  disguise  his  heart's  sore,  and 

conduct 
Some  sly  investigation  point  by  point 
With  a  smooth  brow,  as  well  as  bid  me 

catch 
The  inquisitorial  cleverness  some  praise. 
If  you  had  told  me  yesterday,  *'There's 

one 
**You    needs    must    circumvent    and 

praotise  with, 
•*Entrap    by    polioies,    if    you    would 
worm 
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*'Tho   truth   out:  and   that   one   is  — 

Mildred!"    There, 
There  —  reasomng  is  thrown  away  on 

it! 
Prove    she's    unchaste  .  .  .  why,    you 

may  af ter  prove 
That   she's  a  poisoner,  traitress,  what 

you  will ! 
Where     I     can    comprehend     nought, 

nought's  to  say. 
Or  do,  or  think.     Force  on  me  but  the 

first 
Abomination,   —  then      outpour      all 

plagues, 
And  I  shall  ne'er  make  count  of  them. 

[Enter  Mildbed] 

Mildred.  What  book 

Is  it  I  wanted,  Thorold?     Guendolen 
Thought  you  were  pale;  you  are  not 

pale.     That  book? 
That's  Latin  surely. 

Tresham.  Mildred,  here's  a  line, 

(Don*t  lean  on  me :     I'll  English  it  for 

you) 
**Love    conquers    all    things."     What 

love  conauers  them? 
What  love  should  you  esteem  —  best 

love? 
Mild  RED.     True  love. 
Tresham.     I  mean,  and  should  have 

said,*whose  love  is  best 
Of  all  that  love  or  that  profess  to  love? 
Mild  RED.     The  üst's  so  long:  there's 

father's,   mother's,  husband's  .  .  . 
Tresham.     Mildred,  I  do  believe  a 

brother's  love 
For  a  sole  sister  must  exceed  them  all. 
For  see  now,  only  see !  there' s  no  alloy 
Of  earth  that  creeps  into  the  perfect'st 

gold 
Of  other  loves  —  no  gratitude  to  claim ; 
You  never  gave  her  l&e,  not  even  aught 
That   keeps   lif e  —  never    tended   her, 

instructed, 
Enriohed  her  —  so,  your  love  can  claim 

no  right 
O'er  her  save  pure  love's  claim :  that's 

what  I  call 
Freedom  from  earthliness.    You'll  never 

hope 
To  be  such  friends,  for  instance,  she 

and  you, 
As  when  you  hunted  cowslips  in  the 

woods 
Or    played    together   in    the    meadow 

nay. 
Oh,  yes  —  with  age,  respect  oomes,  and 

your  worth 
Is  feit,   there's  growing  sympathy  of 

tastes. 


There's  ripened  friendship,  there's  con- 
firmed  esteem : 

—  Much  head  these  make  against  the 

newcomer  1 
The   startling  apparition,   the   stränge 

youth  — 
Whom  one  half-hour's  conversmg  with, 

or,  say, 
Mere  gazing  at,  shall  change  (beyond 

all  change 
This  Ovid  ever  sang  about)  your  soul 
.  .  .  Her  soul,   that    is,  —  the    sister's 

soul !    With  her 
'Twas    winter    yesterday;    now,  all  is 

warmth, 
The    green    leaf's    springing    and    the 

turtle's  voice, 
"Arise     and     come     away!"        Come 

whither?  —  far 
Enough  from  the  esteem,  respect,  and 

all 
The  brother's  somewhat  insignificant 
Array  of  rights!    All  which  he  knows 

before, 
Has  calculated  on  so  long  ago ! 
I  think  such  love,   (apart  from  yours 

and  mine,) 
Contented  with  its  little  tcrm  of  life, 
Intending  to  retire  betimes,  aware 
How   soon    the    background    must   be 

place  for  it, 

—  I  think,  am  sure,  a  brother's  love 

exceeds 
All  the  world's  love  in  its  unworldliness. 
Mild  RED.     What  is  this  for? 
Tresham.        This,  Mildred,  is  it  for  I 
Or,  no,  I  cannot  go  to  it  so  soon ! 
That's  one  of  many  points  my  haste 

lef t  out  — 
Each  day,  each  hour  throws  forth  its 

silk-slight  film 
Between    the    being    tied    to    you    by 

birth, 
And  you,  until  those  slender  threads 

compose 
A  web  that  shrouds  her  daily  life  of 

hopes 
And  fears  and  fancies,  all  her  life,  from 

yours: 
So  close  you  live  and  yet  so  far  apart ! 
And  must  I  rend  this  web,   tear  up, 

break  down 
The  sweet  and  palpitating  mystery 
That   makes   her   sacred?     You  —  for 

you  I  mean, 
Shall  I  speak,  shall  I  not  speak? 
MiLDRED.  Speak  I 

Tresham.  I  wilL 

Is  there  a  story  man  could  —  aay  man 
Could  teil  of  you,  you  would  oonoeal 

from  me? 
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111  never  think  there's  falsehood  on 

that  lip. 
Say  '*There  is  no  such  story  men  oould 

teU," 
And  I'll  believe  you,  though  I  disbelieve 
The  World  —  the  world  of  better  men 

than  I, 
And  women  such  as  I  suppose  you. 

Speak! 
[After  a  pause]    Not  speak?     Explain 

then !    Clear  it  up  then !    Move 
Some  of  the  miserable  weight  away 
That   presses   lower   than   the   grave! 

Not  speak? 
Some   of   the   dead   weight,   Mildred! 

Ah.  if  I 
Could   bring  myself   to  plainly   make 

their  Charge 
Against  you !    Must  I,  Mildred  ?    Silent 

still? 
[After  a  pause]     Is  there  a  gallant  that 

has  night  by  night 
Admittance  to  your  Chamber? 

[After  a  pause]  Then,  his  name ! 
Till  now,  I  only  had  a  thought  f or  you : 
But  now,  —  his  name  I 

Mildred.        Thorold,  do  you  devise 
Pit  expiation  for  my  guilt,  if  fit 
There  be!     *T  is  nought  to  say  that 

I'll  endure 
And  bloss  you,  —  that  my  spirit  yeams 

to  i>urge 
Her  stains  ofF  in  the  fierce  renewing 

fire: 
But  do  not  plunge  me  into  other  guilt ! 
Oh,  g^uilt  enoughl    I  oannot  teil  his 

name. 
Tresham.    Then     judge     yourself! 

How  should  I  act  r    Pronounce  I 
Mildred.     Oh,   Thorold,   you  must 

never  tempt  me  thus  I 
To  die  here  in  this  Chamber  by  that 

sword 
Would  seem  like  punishment :  so  should 

I  glide, 
like  an  aroh-oheat,  into  extremest  bliss ! 
'Twere  easily  arranged  for  me:     but 

you  — 
What  would  beoome  of  you? 

Tresham.  And  what  will  now 

Beoome  of  me?    I'll  hide  your  shame 

and  mine 
From  every  eye;  the  dead  must  heave 

their  hearts 
Ünder  the  marble  of  our  chapel-floor ; 
They  oannot  rise  and  blast  you.    You 

may  wed 
Tour   paramour   above   our   mother's 

tomb; 
Our  mother  oannot  move  from  'neath 

your  f cot 


We  too  will  somehow  wear  this  one  day 

out: 
But   with   to-morrow   hastens   here  — 

the  Earl ! 
The  youth  without  suspicion  .  .  .  face 

can  come 
From    Heaven,    and    heart    from  .  .  . 

whenco  proeeed  such  hearts? 
I  have  despatched  last  night  at  your 

command 
A  missive  bidding  him  present  himself 
To-morrow  —  here  —  thus    much    is 

said ;  the  rest 
Is   understood    as   if     'twere    written 

down  — 
**His  suit  finds  favour  in  your  eyes." 

Now  dictate 
This  morning's  letter  that  shall  counter- 

mand 
Last  night's  —  do  dictate  that ! 

Mildred.  But,  Thorold  —  if 

I  will  receive  him  as  I  said  ? 
Tresham.  The  Earl? 

Mildred.     I  will  receive  him. 
Tresham    [stariing    up].     Ho  there! 

Guendolen ! 

[Guendolen  and  Austin  enter] 

And,   Austin,   you   are   welcome,   too! 

Look  there ! 
The  woman  there ! 

Austin    and    Guendolen.        How? 

Mildred  ? 
Tresham.       Mildred  once ! 
Now  the  receiver  night  by  night,  when 

sleep 
Blesses    the   inmates    of    her    father's 

house, 
—  I  say,  the  soft  sly  wanton  that  re- 

ceives 
Her  guilt's  accomplice  'neath  this  roof 

which  holds 
You,  Guendolen,  you,  Austin,  and  has 

held 
A  thousand  Treshams  —  never  one  like 

her! 
No  lighter  of  the  signal-lamp  her  quick 
Foul  breath  near  quenches  in  hot  eager- 

ness 
To  mix  with  breath  as  foul !  no  loosener 
O'  the  lattice,  practised  in  the  stealthy 

tread, 
The  low  voice  and  the  noiseless  come- 

and-go ! 
Not  one  composer  of  the  bacchant's 

mien 
Into  —  what   von    thought   Mildred's, 

in  a  Word ! 
Know  her ! 
Guendolen.    Oh,  Mildred,  look  to 

me,  at  least  I 
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Thorold  —  she's  dead,  Fd  say,  but  that 

she  Stands 
Rigid  as  stone  and  whiter  I 

Tresham.  You  have  heard  .  .  . 

GuENDOLEN.    Too  much !    You  must 

proceed  no  further. 
Mild  RED.  Yes  — 

Proceed !     All*s  truth.     Gk)  from  me  I 

Tresham.  All  is  truth, 

She    teils   you!    WeU,   you   know,    or 

ought  to  know, 
All  this  I  would  forgive  in  her.     I*d  con 
Each  precept  the  harsh  world  enjoins, 

I'd  take  ' 
Our  ancestors'  stern  verdicts  one  by  one, 
I'd  bind  myself  before  them  to  exact 
The   prescribed   vengeance  —  and   one 

Word  of  hers, 
The  siffht  of  her,  the  bare  least  memory 
Of  Mildred,  my  one  sister,  my  heart's 

pride 
Above  all  prides,  my  all  in  aU  so  long, 
Would  scatter  every  trace  of  my  resolve. 
What  were  it  silently  to  waste  away 
Ajid  see  her  waste  away  from  this  day 

forth, 
Two    scathed    things    with    leisure    to 

repent. 
And  grow  acquainted  with  the  grave, 

and  die 
Tired  out  if  not  at  peace,  and  be  for- 

gotten? 
It  were  not  so  impossible  to  bear. 
But  this  —  that,  freshfrom  last  night' s 

pledge  renewed 
Of   lovo   with    the   sucoessful   gallant 

there, 
She  calmly  bids  me  help  her  to  entice, 
Inveigle  an  unconscious  trusting  youth 
Who  thinks  her  all  that  's  ehaste  and 

good  and  pure, 

—  Invites  me  to  betray  him  .  .  .  who 

so  fit 
As  honour's  seif  to  cover  shame's  arch- 
deed? 

—  That  she'll  receive  Lord  Mertoun — 

(her  own  phrase)  — 
This,  who  coiüd  bear?    Why,  you  have 

heard  of  thieves, 
Stabbers,  the  earth's  disgrace,  who  yet 

have  laughed, 
"  Talk  not  to  me  of  torture  — 1*11  betray 
"No  comrade  IVe  pledged  faith  toi  ' 

— you  have  heard 
Of  wretched  women — all  but  Mildreds 

— tied 
By  wild  illicit  ties  to  loseis  vile 
You'd   tempt   them'  to   forsake;   and 

they'll  reply 
"Gk>ld,  friends,  repute,  I  left  for  him, 

Ifind 


"In  him,  why  should  I  leave  him  then 

for  gold, 
"Repute  or  friends?"  —  and  you  have 

reit  your  heart 
Respond  to  such  poor  outoasts  of  the 

World 
As  to  so  many  friends;  bad  as  you 

please, 
You've  feit  they  were  Qod's  men  and 

women  still. 
So,  not  to  be  disowned  by  you.     But  she 
That   Stands   there,   calmly   gives   her 

lover  up 
As  means  to  wed  the  Earl  that  she  may 

hide 
Their  intercourse  the  surelier :  and,  for 

this, 
I  curse  her  to  her  face  before  you  all. 
Shame  hunt  her  from  the  earth  I    Then 

Heaven  do  right 
To    both !     It    hears   me    now  —  shall 

judge  her  then ! 

[As   Mildred  faints    and  faüs^ 
Tresham  rumes  ovi\ 
Austin.     Stay,    Tresham,    we'll   ac- 

Company  you ! 
Guendolen.  We? 

What,  and  leave  Mildred ?    We?    Why, 

where's  my  place 
But  by  her  side,  and  where  yours  but 

by  mine? 
Mlldred  —  one    word!     Only    look    at 

me,  then! 
Austin.    No,    Guendolen!      I    echo 

Thorold's  voice. 
She  is  unworthy  to  behold  .  .  . 

Guendolen.  Us  two? 

If  you  spoke  on  reflection,  and  if  I 
Approved  your  speech  —  if  you  (to  put 

the  thing 
At  lowest)  you  the  soldier,  bound  to 

make 
The  king's  cause  yours  and  fight  for  it, 

and  throw 
Regard  to  others  of  its  right  or  wrong, 
—  If  with  a  death- white  woman  you 

can  help, 
Let  alone  sister,  let  alone  a  Mildred, 
You  left  her  —  or  if  I.  her  cousin,  friend 
This  morning,   playfellow  but  yester- 

day, 
Who  Said,  or  thought  at  least  a  thou- 

sand  times, 
**I'd  serve  you  if  I  could,"  should  now 

face  round 
And  say,  **Ah,  that's  only  to  signify 
**I'd  serve  you  while  you're  fit  to  senre 

yourseif : 
"So  long  as  fifty  eyes  await  the  tarn 
"Of  yours  to  forestall  its  yet  half- 

formed  wish. 
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*T11  profFer  my  assistanoe  you*ll  not 

need  — 
"When  every  tongue  is  praising  you, 

I'U  join 
"The    praisers'  chorus  —  when  you're 

hemmed  about 
"  With  lives  between  you  and  detraction 

—  lives 
"To  be  laid  down  if  a  rüde  voice,  rash 

eye, 
"Roujg:h  band  should  violate  the  sacred 

nag 
Their  worship  throws  about  you,  — 

then  indeed, 
Who'll  stand  up  for  you  stout  as  I?'* 

If  so 
We  Said,  and  so  we  did,  —  not  Mildred 

there 
Woold  be  unworthy  to  behold  us  both, 
Bat  we  should  be  unworthy,  both  of 

US, 

To  be  beheld  by  —  by  —  your  meanest 

WhiÄ  that  Bword  were  broken  in- 

your  face 
Before  a  crowd,   that  badge  tom  off 

your  breast. 
And  you  cast  out  with  hooting  and  con- 

tempt, 
—  Would  push  his  way  thro*  all  the 

hooters,  gain 
Your  side,  go  oflf  with  you  and  all  your 

shame 
To  the  next  ditch  you  ohoose  to  die  in  I 

Austin, 
Do  you  love  me?     Here's  Austin,  Mil- 
dred, —  here's 
Your  brother  says  he  does  not  believe 

half  — 
No,  nor  half  that  —  of  all  he  heard! 

He  says, 
Look  up  and  take  his  band ! 

Austin.  Look  up  and  take 

My  band,  dear  Mildred ! 

Mildred.  I  —  I  was  so  young ! 

Beside,    I   loved   him,    Thorold  —  and 

Ihad 
No  mother ;  Gk>d  forgot  me :  so,  I  feil. 
GiTENDOLEK.     Mildred ! 
Mildred.     Reqiiire  no  further !    Did 

I  dream 
That  I  eould  palliate  what  is  done? 

All's  true. 
Now,  punish  me  I    A  woman  takes  my 

band? 
Let  ffo  my  band!    You  do  not  know, 

X  See* 
I  thought  that  Thorold  told  you. 

GtrENDOLEN.  What  is  this? 

Where  start  you  to? 
MiLDBBD.        Oh,  Austiii,  loosen  me  I 


You  heard  the  whole  of  it  —  your  eyes 

were  worse, 
In  their  surprise,  than  Thorold's !     Oh, 

unless 
You  stay  to  execute  his  sentence,  loose 
My  band !     Has  Thorold  gone,  and  are 

you  here? 
Guendolen.     Here,  Mildred,  we  two 

friends  of  yours  will  wait 
Your  bidding;  be  you  silent,  sleep  or 

muse! 
Only,  when  you  shall  want  your  bidding 

done, 
How  can  we  do  it  if  we  are  not  by? 
Here's  Austin   waiting   patiently  your 

will! 
One  spirit  to  command,  and  one  to  love 
And  to  believe  in  it  and  do  its  best, 
Poor  as  that  is,  to  help  it  —  why,  the 

World 
Has  been  won  many  a  time,  its  length 

and  breadth, 
By  just  such  a  beginning ! 

Mildred.  I  believe 

If  once  I  threw  my  arms  about  your 

neck 
And  sunk  my  head  upon  your  breast, 

that  I 
Should  weep  again. 
Guendolen.     Let  go  her  band  now, 

Austin ! 
Wait  for   me.     Pace   the  gallery  and 

think 
On  the  world*s  seemings  and  realities, 
Until  I  call  you.  [Austin  goes] 

Mild  RED.  No  —  I  cannot  weep. 

No   more   tears  from   this  brain  —  no 

sleep  —  no  tears  I 
O  Guendolen,  I  love  you ! 

Guendolen.  Yes:  and  "love" 

Is  a  Short  word  that  says  so  very  much ! 

It  says  that  you  confiae  in  me. 

Mild  RED.  Confide! 

Guendolen.     Your     lover's     name, 

then !     I've  so  much  to  leam, 
Ere  I  can  work  in  your  behalf ! 

Mildred.  My  friend, 

You  know  I  cannot  teil  his  name. 

Guendolen.  At  least 

He  is  your  lover  ?  and  you  love  him  too  ? 

Mild  RED.     Ah,  do  you  ask  me  that? 

—  but  l  am  fallen 
So  low ! 

Guendolen.     You    love    him    still, 

then? 
Mildred.  My  sole  prop 

Against    the    guilt    that    crushes    me! 

I  say, 
Each  night  ere  l  lie  down,  **I  was  so 

young  — 
**  l  had  no  mother,  and  I  loved  him  so ! " 
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And   then   God  seems  indulgent,   and 

I  dare 
Trust  him  my  soul  in  sleep. 

GüENDOLEN.      How  could  you  let  us 
E'en  talk  to  you  about  Lord  Mertoun 
then? 
Mildred.     There  is  a  cloud  around 

me. 
GuENDOLEN.        But  you  Said 
You  would  receive  his  suit  in  spite  of 
this? 
Mild  RED.     I  say  there  is  a  cloud  .  .  . 
GuENDOLEN.  No  cloud  to  me ! 

Lord  Mertoun  and  your  lover  are  the 
same! 
MiLDRED.     What  maddest  fancy  .  .  . 
GuENDOLEN  [calling  aloud].     Austin! 
(spare  your  pains  — 
When  I  have  got  a  truth,  that  truth 
I  keep)  — 
MiLDRED.     By  all  you  love,   sweet 
Guendolen,  forbear! 
Have  1  confided  in  you  .  .  . 

GuENDOLEN.  Just  for  this ! 

Austin !  —  Oh,  not  to  guess  it  at  the 

first! 
But  I  did  guess  it  —  that  is,  I  divined, 
Feit  by  an  instinct  how  it  was :  why 

eise 
Shouid  I  pronounce  you  free  from  all 

that  heap 
Of  sins  which  had  been  irredeemable  ? 
I  feit  they  were  not  yours  —  what  other 

way 
Than   this,    not   yours?     The   secret's 
wholly  mine ! 
MiLDRED.     If  you  would  see  me  die 

before  his  face  .  .  . 
Guendolen.     I'd    hold    my    peace! 
And  if  the  Earl  returns 
To-night? 

Mildred.     Ah  Heaven,  he*s  lost! 
Guendolen.    I  thought  so.     Austin! 
[Enter  Austin] 
Oh,  where  have  you  been  hiding? 

Austin.  Thorold's  gone, 

1  know  not  how,  across  the  meadow- 

land. 
I  watohed  him  tili  I  lost  him  in  the 

skirts 
0'  the  beeoh-wood. 
Guendolen.    Gone?   All  thwarts  us. 
Mild  red.  Thorold  too? 

Guendolen.     I  have  thought.    First 
lead  this  Mildred  to  her  room. 
Gt)  on  the  other  side;  and  then  well 

seek 
Your  brother :  and  I*U  teil  you,  by  the 

way, 
The   greatest   comfort  in   the  world. 
You  Said 


There  was  a  clue  to  all.     Remember, 

Sweet, 
He  Said  there  was  a  olue!     I  hold  it. 

Come! 


ACT   III 

Scene  First.  —  The  end  of  the  Yeuh 
tree  Avenue  under  Mildred's  Win- 
dow. A  lighi  Seen  ihrough  a  central 
red  pane, 

[Enter  Tresham  through  the  trees] 

Again  here !    But  I  cannot  lose  myself . 
The    heath  —  the    orchard  —  I     have 

traversed  glades 
And  dells  and  bosky  paths  which  used 

to  lead 
Into  green  wild-wood  depths,  bewilder- 

ing 
My  boy's  adventurous  step.     And  now 

they  tend 
Hither  or  soon  or  late;  the   blackest 

shade 
Breaks  up,  the  thronged  trunks  of  the 

trees  ope  wide. 
And  the  dim  turret  I  have  fled  from, 

fronts 
Again  my  step ;  the  very  river  put 
Its  arm  about  me  and  conducted  me 
To  this  detested  spot.     Why  then,  1*11 

shun 
Their  will  no  longer :  do  your  will  with 

me! 
Oh,  bitter !     To  have  reared  a  towering 

scheme 
Of  happiness,  and  to  behold  it  razed, 
Were  nothing:  all  men  hope,  and  see 

their  hopes 
Frustrate,  and  grieve  awhile,  and  hope 

anew. 
But  I  .  .  .  to  hope  that  from  a  line 

like  ours 
No  horrid  prodigy  like  this  would  spring, 
Were  just  as  though  I  hoped  that  from 

these  old 
Confederates  against  the  sovereign  day, 
Children  of  older  and  yet  older  sires, 
Whose  living  coral  berries  dropped,  as 

now 
On  me,  on  many  a  baron*s  surcoat  once, 
On  many  a  beauty's  wimple  —  would 

prooeed 
No  poison-tree,  to  thrust,  from  hell  its 

root, 
Hither  and  thither  its  stränge  snaky 

arms. 
YIThy  oame  I  here?    What  must  I  dof 

lA  beU  8trikes]    Abell? 
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Midni^ht !    and    His  at  midnight  .  .  . 

An,  I  catoh 
—  Woods,  river,  plains,  I  catch  your 

meaning  now. 
And    I    obey   youl    Hist!     This    tree 
will  serve. 

[He  retires  behind  one  of  the  trees. 

After  a  pause,  enter  Mertoun 

cLoaked  as  before] 

Mertoun.     Not  time  I    Beat  out  thy 

last  voluptuous  beat 

Of  hope  and  fear,  my  heart !     I  thought 

the  clock 
I'  the  ohapel  Struck  as  I  was  pushing 

through 
The  ferns.    And  so  I  shall  no  more  see 

rise 
My  love-star!     Oh,  no  matter  for  the 

past! 
So  muoh  the  more  delicious  task  to 

watch 
Mildred  revive :  to  pluck  out,  thorn  by 

thorn, 
All  traces  of  the  rough  forbidden  path 
My  rash  love  lured  her  to !    Each  day 

must  see 
Some  fear  of  hers  effaced,  some  hope 

renewed : 
Then   there  will  be  surprises,   unfore- 

seen 
Delights  in  störe.     I'll  not  regret  the 
past. 

[The  light  is  vlaced  above  in  the 
purple  pane] 
And  see,  my  signal  rises,  Mildred's  star ! 
I  never  saw  it  lovelier  than  now 
it  rises  for  the  last  time.     If  it  sets, 
'Tis  that  the  re-assuring  sun  may  dawn. 
[Aa  h£  prepares  to  ascend  the  last 
tree   of  the   avenue,    Tresham 
arrests  his  arm] 
Unhand  me  —  peasant,  by  your  grasp ! 

Here's  gola. 
'Twas  a  mad  freak  of  mine.     I  said  I'd 

pluck 
A   branch   from    the   white-blossomed 

shrub  beneath 
The  casement  there.     Take  this,  and 
hold  your  peace. 
Tresham.     Into  the  moonlight  yon- 
der.  come  with  me ! 
Out  of  tne  shadöw ! 
Mertoun.  I  am  armed,  fool ! 

Tresham.  Yes, 

Or  no?     You'll  come  into   the  light, 

or  no? 
My  band  is  on  your  throat  —  refuse !  — 
Mertoun.  That  voice ! 

Where   have    I    heard  .  .  .  no  —  that 

was  mild  and  slow. 
I'll  oome  with  you.  [They  advance] 


Tresham.     You're     armed:      that*s 

well.     Declare 
Your  name :  who  are  you  ? 

Mertoun.     (Tresham  I  —  she  is  lost !) 
Tresham.     Oh,     silent?       Do     you 

know,  you  bear  yourself 
Exactly  as,  in  curious  dreams  I*ve  had 
How  felons,  this  wild  earth  is  füll  of, 

look 
When  they're  detected,  still  your  kind 

has  looked ! 
The  bravo  holds  an  assured  countenance, 
The  thief  is  voluble  and  plausible, 
But  silently  the  slave  of  lust  has  crouched 
When  I  have  fancied  it  before  a  man. 
Your  name ! 

Mertoun.     I  do  conjure  Lord  Tre- 
sham —  ay, 
Kissing  his  foot,  if  so  I  might  prevail  — 
That  he  for  his  own  sake  forbear  to 

ask 
My    name!     As    heaven's    above,    his 

future  weal 
Or    woe    depends    upon    my    silenoel 

Vain! 
I  read  your  white  inexorable  face. 
Know  me,  Lord  Tresham ! 

[He  throws  off  his  disgui8e9\ 
Tresham.  Mertoun ! 

[After  a  pause]     Draw  now  I 
Mertoun.  Hear  me 

But  speak  first ! 

Tresham.     Not  one  least  word  on 

your  lifel 
Be  sure  that   I   will  strangle  in  your 

throat 
The  least  word  that  informs  me  how 

you  live 
And   yet   seem   what   you   seem!     No 

doubt  'twas  you 
Taught  Mildred  still  to  keep  that  face 

and  sin. 
We  should  join  hands  in  frantic  sym- 

pathy 
If  you  once  taught  me  the  unteachable, 
Expiained  how  you  can  live  so,  and  so 

lie. 
With  God's  help  I  retain,  despite  my 

sense, 
The  old  belief  —  a  life  like  yours  is  still 
Impossible.     Now  draw ! 

Mertoun.  Not  for  my  sake, 

Do  I  entreat  a  hearing  —  for  your  sake. 
And  most,  for  her  sake ! 

Tresham.  Ha  ha,  what  should  I 

Know  of  your  ways?     A  miscreant  like 

yourself, 
How  must  one  rouse  his  ire?    A  blow? 

—  that's  pride 
No  doubt,  to  himi    One  spums  him, 

does  one  not? 
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Or  sets  the  foot  upon  his  mouth,  or  spits 
Into  his  face !     Come !    Which,  or  all  of 
these  ? 
Mertoun.     'Twixt  him  and  me  and 
Mildred,  Heaven  be  judge ! 
Can   I   avoid   this?     Have   your  will, 
my  lord ! 

[He  draws  and,  after  a  feto  passeSj 
falls] 
Tresham.     You  are  not  hurt? 
Mertoun.       You'll  hear  me  now  I 
Tresham.  But  rise! 

Mertoun.    Ah,  Tresham,  say  I  not 
*  *  you'll  hear  me  now ! " 
And  what  procures  a  man  the  right  to 

speak 
In  his  defence  before  his  fellow  man, 
But  —  I    suppose  —  the   thought   that 

presently 
He  may  have  leave  to  speak  before  his 

God 
His  whole  defence? 

Tresham.  Not  hurt?  Iteannot'be! 
You  made  no  effort  to  resist  me.  Where 
Did  my  sword  reach  you?     Why  not 

have  returned 
My  thrusts?     Hurt  where? 

Mertoun.  My  lord  — 

Tresham.  How  young  he  is ! 

Mertoun.     Lord    Tresham,    I    am 

very  young,  and  yet 

I  have  entangled  other  lives  with  mine. 

Do  let  me  speak,  and  do  believe  my 

speech ! 
That  when  I  die  before  you  presently,  — 
Tresham.     Can  you  stay  here  tili  I 

return  with  help  ? 
Mertoun.     Oh,  stay  by  mel   When 
I  was  less  than  boy 
I  did  you  grievous  wrong  and  knew  it 

not  — 
Upon  my  honour,  knew  it  notl     Once 

known, 
I  could  not  und  what  seemed  a  better 

way 
To  right  you  than  I  took:  my  life  — 

you  feel 
How  less  than  nothing  were  the  giving 

you 
The  life  youVe  takenl    But  I  thought 

my  way 
The  better  —  only  for  your  sake  and 

hers : 
And  as  you  have  deoided  otherwise, 
Would  I  had  an  infinity  of  hves 
To  oflfer  you  I    Now  say  —  instruct  me 

—  think  I 
Can  you,  from  the  brief  minutes  I  have 

left, 
Eke  out  my  reparation?    Oh  think  — 
thinkl 


For  I  must  wring  a  partial  —  dare  1  say, 
Forgiveness  from  you,  ere  I  die  ? 

Tresham.  I  do 

Forgiye  you. 
Mertoun.    Wait   and   ponder   that 

great  word ! 
Because,  if  you  forgive  me,  I  shall  hope 
To  speak  to  you  of  —  Mildred  ! 

Tresham.  Mertoun,  haste 

And  anger  have  undone  us.     'Tis  not 

you 
Shoiüd   teil  me  for  a  novelty  you're 

young, 
Thoughtless,  imable  to  recall  the  past. 
Be  but  your  pardon  ample  as  my  own ! 
Mertoun.     Ah,    Tresham,     that    a 

sword-stroke  and  a  drop 
Of  blood  or  two,  should  bring  all  this 

about ! 
Why,  *twas  my  very  fear  of  you,  my 

love 
Of  you — (what  passion  like  a  boy 's 

for  one 
Like    you?)  —  that    ruined    me!    I 

dreamed  of  you  — 
You,  all  accomplished,  courted  every- 

where, 
The    Scholar    and    the    gentleman.    I 

bumed 
To   knit   myself   to   you:    but  I  was 

young. 
And  your  surpassing  reputation  kept  me 
So  far  aloof  I     Oh,  wherefore  aÜ  that 

love? 
With  less  of  love,  my  glorious  yesterday 
Of  praise  and  gentlest  words  and  landest 

looks, 
Had  taken  place  perchance  six  months 

ago. 
Even  now,  how  happy  we  had  beenl 

And  yet 
I  know  the  thought  of  this  esoaped  you, 

Tresham  I 
Let  me  look  up  into  your  face ;  I  feel 
'Tis  changed  above  me:   yet  my  eyes 

are  glazed. 
Where?  where? 

[As  he  endeavoura  to  raise  himr 
selfy  his  eye  catches  the  lamp] 
Ah,  Müdredl  What  will  Müdred  do? 
Tresham,  her  life  is  bound  up  in  the 

life 
That's  bleeding  fast  away !     I'll  live  — 

must  live,  — 
There,  if  you'll  only  tum  me  I  shall  live 
And  save  her  I    Tresham  —  oh,  had  you 

but  heard ! 
Had  you  but  heard!    What  xiglit  was 

yours  to  set 
The  thoughtless  foot  upon  lisr  fite  and 

mine, 
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And  then  say,  as  we  perish,  **Had  I 

thought, 
"All    had    gone    otherwise"?    WeVe 

sinned  and  die : 
Never  you  sin,   Lord  Treshaml      for 

you*U  die, 
And  God  will  judge  you. 

Tresham.  Yes,  be  satisfied ! 

That  process  is  b^^iin. 

Mertoun.  And  she  sits  there 

Waiting  for  me !    Now,  say  you  this  to 

her  — 
You,  not  another  —  say,  I  saw  him  die 
As  he  breathed  this,  **I  love  her"  — 

you  don*t  know 
What  those  three  small  words  mean! 

Say ;  loving  her 
Lowers  me  down  the  bloody  slope  to 

death 
With   memories  ...  I   speak   to   her, 

not  vou, 
Who  had  no  pity,  will  have  no  remorse, 
Perehance   intend   her  .  .  .  Die   along 

with  me, 
Dear  Mildred !    *tis  so  easy,  and  you'll 

'scape 
So  much  unkindness !     Can  I  lie  at  rest, 
With  rüde  speech  spoken  to  you,  rüder 

deeds 
Done   to   you  ?  —  heartless   men   shall 

have  mv  heart. 
And  I  tied  down  with  grave-clothes  and 

the  worm, 
Aware,   perhaps,   of  every   blow  —  oh 

GodI  — 
üpon  those  lips  —  yet  of  no  power  to 

tear 
The  felon  stripe  by  stripe!     Die,  Mil- 
dred !     Löave 
Their  honourable  world  to  them!     For 

God 
We*re  good  enough,  though  the  world 

casts  US  out.         [A  whistle  is  heard] 
Tresham.     Ho,  Gerard ! 

[Ejiter  Gerard,  Austin  and  Guendo- 
LEN,  with  lights] 

No  one  speak  I     You  see  what's  done. 
I  cannot  bear  another  voioe. 

Mertoun.  There's  light  — 

Light  all  about  me,  and  I  move  to  it, 
Tresham,  did  I  not. teil  you  —  did  you 

not 
Just  promise  to  deliver  words  of  mine 
To  Mildred? 
Tresham.     I  will  bear  those  words 

to  her. 
Mertoun.    Now? 
Tresham.    Now.    Lift  you  the  body, 
and  leave  me 
Thehead. 


[As  they  have  half  raised  Mer- 
toun, he  tums  suddenly] 
Mertoun.     I  knew  they  tumed  me : 
tum  me  not  f rom  her ! 
There !  stay  you !  there !  [Dies] 

Guendolen  [after  a  pause],    Austin, 
remain  you  here 
With  Thorold  until  Gerard  comes  with 

help: 
Then  lead  him  to  his  Chamber.     I  must 

To  ]\ludred. 

Tresham.     Guendolen,   I   hear  eaoh 
Word 
You  utter.     Did  you  hear  him  bid  me 

give 
His    message?       Did    you    hear    my 

promise?     I, 
And  only  I,  see  Mildred. 

Guendolen.  She  will  die. 

Tresham.     Oh  no,  she  will  not  die! 
I  dare  not  hope 
She*ll  die.     What  ground  have  you  to 

thinkshe'lldie? 
Why,  Austin's  with  you ! 

Austin.  Had  we  but  arrived 

Before  you  fought ! 

Tresham.     There  was  no  fight  at  all. 
He  let  me  slaughter  him  —  the  boy ! 

I'll  trust 
The  body  there  to  you  and  Gerard  — 

thus! 
Now  bear  him  on  before  me. 
Austin.  Whither  bear  him  ? 

Tresham.     Oh,     to     my     Chamber! 
When  we  meet  there  next, 
We  shall  be  friends. 

[They  hear  out  the  body  of  Mer- 
toun] 

Will  she  die,  Guendolen? 
Guendolen.     Where  are  you  taldng 

me? 
Tresham.     He  feil  just  here. 
Now  answer  me.     Shall  you  in  your 

whole  lif  e 
—  You  who  have  nought  to  do  with 

Mertoun's  fate, 
Now  you  have  seen  his  breast  upon 

the  turf , 
Shall  you  e*er  walk  this  way  if  you  can 

help  ? 
When  you  and  Austin  wander  arm-in- 

arm 
Through    our    ancestral    grounds,    will 

not  a  shade 
Be  ever  on  the  meadow  and  the  waste  — 
Another  kind  of  shade  than  when  the 

night 
Shuts  the  woodside  with  all  its  whispers 

up? 
But  will  you  ever  so  forget  his  breast 
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As  carelessly  to  cross  this  bloody  tiirf 
Under  the  black  yew  avenue?     That's 

weU! 
You  tum  your  head :  and  I  then  ?  — 

GuENDOLEN.  What  is  done 

Is  done.     My  care  is  for  the  living. 

Thorold, 
Bear  up  against  this  bürden:  more  re- 

mains 
To  set  the  neck  to ! 

Tresham.  Dear  and  ancient  trees 
My  fathers  planted,  and  I  loved  so  well ! 
What  have  I  done  that,  like  some  fabled 

crime 
Of  yore,  lets  loose  a  Fury  leading  thus 
Her  miserable  dance  amidst  ^ou  all? 
Oh,  never  more  for  me  shall  wmds  intone 
With  all  your  tops  a  vast  antiphony, 
Demanding  and  responding  in   God's 

praise ! 
Hers  ye  are  now,  not  mine!    FareweU 

—  f  arewell ! 


ScENB  Sbcond. — Mildred's  Chamber. 
[Mildred  alone] 

He  comes  not!     I  have  heard  of  those 

who  seemed 
Resourceless      in      prosperity,  —  you 

thou^ht 
Sorrow  might  slay  them  when  she  listed ; 

yet 
Did  they  so  gather  up  their  diffused 

strength 
At  her  first  menace,  that  they  bade  her 

strike, 
And   stood   and   laughed   her   subtlest 

skill  to  scorn. 
Oh,  'tis  not  so  with  me!       The  first 

woe  feil, 
And  the  rest  fall  upon  it,  not  on  me : 
Else  should  I  bear  that  Henry  comes 

not  ?  —  falls 
Just  this  first  night  out  of  so  many 

nights  ? 
Loving  is  done  with.     Were  he  sitting 

now, 
As  so  few  hours  sinoe,  on  that  seat, 

we*d  love 
No  more  —  contrive  no  thousand  happy 

ways 
To  hide  love  from  the  loveless,   any 

more. 
I  think  I  might  have  urged  some  little 

point 
In  my   defence,  to  Thorold;  he  was 

breathless 
For  the  least  hint  of  a  dofenoe :  but  no, 


The  first  shame  over,  all  that  would 

might  fall. 
No  Henry !     Yet  I  merely  sit  and  think 
The  morn's  deed  o*er  ana  o'er.     I  must 

have  crept 
Out  of  myseli.     A  Mildred  that  has  lost 
Her  lover  —  oh,  I  dare  not  look  upon 
Such   woe!     I   crouch   away   from   it! 

'Tis  she, 
Mildred,  will  break  her  heart,  not  I! 

The  World 
Porsakes  me :  only  Henry' s  lef t  me  — 

left? 
When  I  have  lost  him,  for  he  does  not 

come. 
And  I  sit  stupidly  .  .  .     Oh  Heaven, 

break  up 
This    worse    than   anguish,    this    mad 

apathy, 
By  any  means  or  any  messenger ! 
Tresham  [without].  Mildred! 

Mildred.     Come  in !     Heaven  hears 

me! 

[Enter  Tresham]     You?  alone? 
Oh,  no  more  cursing ! 

Tresham.  Mildred,  I  must  sil 

There  —  you  sit ! 

Mildred.  Say  it,  Thorold  —  do 

not  look 
The  curse !  deliver  all  you  come  to  say ! 
What  must  become  of  me?     Oh,  speak 

that  thought 
Which  makes  your  brow  and  cheeks  so 

pale! 
Tresham.     My  thought? 
Mildred.     All  of  it ! 
Tresham.     How  we  waded  —  years 

ago  — 
After  those  water-lilies,  tili  the  plash, 
I  know  not  how,  surprised  us ;  and  you 

dared 
Neither  advance  nor  tum  back :  so,  we 

stood 
Laughing    and    crying    until    Gerard 

came  — 
Once  safe  upon  the  turf ,  the  loudest  too, 
For  once  more  reaching  the  relinquished 

prize! 
How  idle   thoughts  are,   some  men's, 

dying  men's ! 
Mildred,  — 

Mildred.        You  call  me  kindllerby 

my  name 
Than  even  yesterday :  what  is  in  that? 
Tresham.     It  weighs  so  muoh  npon 

my  mind  that  I 
This  moming  took  an  offioe  not  my 

own! 
I  might  .  .  .  oi  oourse»  I  mnsl  begjad 

or  grieved. 
Content  or  not,  at  eirery  little  tiltlg 
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That    touches    you.     I    may    with    a 

wrung  heart 
Even  reprove  you,  Mildred ;  I  did  more : 
Win  you  forgive  me? 

Mildred.     Thorold?  do  you  mock? 
Or  no  .  .  .  and  yet  you  bid  me  .  .  . 
say  that  word ! 
Tresham.     Forgive  me,  Mildred !  — 

are  you  silent,  Sweet? 
MiLDRED    [starting    up].     Wliy    does 
not  Henry  Mertoun  come  to-night  ? 
Are  you,  too,  silent? 

[Dashing  his  mantle  aside^  and 
pointing  to  his  scabbard,  which 
is  emptv] 

Ah,  this  speaks  for  you ! 
You've     murdered     Henry    Mertoun! 

Now  proceed ! 
What  is  it  I  must  pardon?     This  and 

all? 
Well,  I  do  pardon  you  —  I  think  I  do. 
Thorold,  how  very  wretched  you  must 
be! 
Tresham.     He  bade  me  teil  you  .  .  . 
Mildred.  What  I  do  forbid 

Your  utterance  of  I    So  muoh  that  you 

may  teil 
And    wiU    not  —  how    you    murdered 

him  .  .  .  but,  no ! 
You'll  teil  me  that  he  loved  me,  never 

more 
Than  bleeding  out  his  life  there :  must 

I  say 
*'  Indeed,"  to  that?     Enough !    I  pardon 
you. 
Tresham.     You  cannot,  Mildred !  for 
the  harsh  words,  yes  : 
Of  this  last  deed  Another's  judge ;  whose 

doom 
I  wait  in  doubt,  despondency  and  fear. 
Mildred.    Oh,  true !   There*s  nought 
for  me  to  pardon!     True! 
You  loose  my  soul  of  all  its  cares  at  once. 
Death  makes  me  sure  of  him  forever! 

You 
Teil  me  his  last  words?     He  shall  teil 

me  them. 
And  take  my  answer  —  not  in  words, 

but  readmg 
Himself  the  heart  I  had  to  read  him 

late, 
Which  death  .  .  . 
Tresham.  Death?     You    are 

dying  too?    Well  said 
Of    Guendolenl       I   dared   not   hope 

you'd  die : 
But  she  was  sure  of  it. 

Mildred.  Teil  Guendolen 

I  loved  her,  and  teil  Austin  .  .  . 

Tresham.  Him  you  loved : 

And  me? 


Mildred.     Ah,      Thorold!      Was  *t 

not  rashly  done 
To   quench   that   blood,   on   fire   with 

youth  and  hope 
And  love  of  me  —  whom  you  loved  too, 

and  yet 
SufPered  to  sit  here  waiting  his  approaeh 
While    you    were    slaying    him?     Oh, 

doubtlessly 
You  let  him  speak  his  poor  confused 

boy's-speecn 
—  Do  his  poor  utmost  to  disarm  your 

wrath 
And  respite  me !  —  you  let  him  try  to 

give 
The  Story  of  our  love  and  ignorance. 
And  the  brief  madness  and  the  long 

despair  — 
You  let  him  plead  all  this,  because  your 

Code 
Of  honour  bids  you    hear  before  you 

strike : 
But  at  the  end,  as  he  looked  up  for 

life 
Into  your  eyes  —  you  Struck  him  down ! 
Tresham.  No  !     No ! 

Had  I  but  heard  him  —  had  I  let  him 

speak 
Half  the  truth  —  less  —  had  I  looked 

long  on  him 
I  had  desisted !     WTiy,  as  he  lay  there, 
The    moon    on    his    flushed    cheek,    I 

gathered  all 
The  story  ere  he  told  it :  I  saw  through 
The  troubled  surface  of  his  crime  and 

yours 
A  depth  of  purity  immovable. 
Had  I  but  glanced,  where  all  seemed 

turbidest 
Had  gleamed  some  inlet  to   the  calm 

beneath ; 
I  would  not  glance:  my  punishment's 

at  hand. 
There,  Mildred,  is  the  truth!  and  you 

—  say  on  — 
You  curse  me? 

Mild  RED.         As    I    dare    approaeh 

that  Heaven 
Which   has   not   bade   a   living    thing 

despair, 
Which  needs  no  code  to  keep  its  grace 

from  stain, 
But  bids  the  vilest  worm  that  tums  on  it 
Desist  and  be  forgiven,  —  I  —  forgive 

not, 
But  bless  you,  Thorold,  from  my  soul 

of  souls !  [Falls  on  his  neck\ 

There!    Do  not  think  too  much  upon 

the  past ! 
The  cloud  that's  broke  was  all  the  same 

a  cloud 
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Mildred ! 

Thorold, 
Ah,    she 


WMle  it  stood  up  between  my  friend 

and  you ; 
You  hurt  him  'neath  its  shadow:  but 

is  that 
So  past  retrieve  ?     I  have  his  heart,  you 

know; 
I  may  dispose  of  it :  I  give  it  you ! 
It  loves  you  as  mine  Toves!     Confirm 

me,  Henry !  [Dies] 

Tresham.     I  wish  thee  joy,  Beloved ! 

I  am  glad 
In  thy  füll  gladness ! 

GUENDOLEN    [without]. 

Tresham ! 
[Entering  with  Austin] 
I    could    desist    no    longer. 

swoons ! 
That's  well. 

Tresham.     Oh,  better  far  than  that  1 
GuENDOLEN.  She's  dead ! 

Let  me  unlock  her  arms ! 

Tresham.  She  threw  them  thus 

About  my  neck,  and  blessed  me,  and 

then  died : 
You'll  let  them  stay  now,  Guendolen  I 

Austin.  Leave  her 

And    look    to    him!     What    ails    you, 
Thorold? 
Guendolen.     White 
As  she,  and  whiter!     Austin!  quick  — 
this  side ! 
Austin.     A  froth  is  oozing  through 
his  clenched  teeth; 
Both    lips,    where    they're    not   bitten 

through,  are  black : 
Speak,  dearest  Thorold ! 

Tresham.     Something     does     weigh 
down 
My  neck  beside  her  weight :   thanks :   I 

should  fall 
But    for    you,    Austin,    I    believe  I  — 

there,  there, 
*Twill  pass  away  soon !  —  ah,  —  I  had 

f  orgotten : 
I  am  dying. 


Guendolen.     Thorold  —  Thorold  — 

why  was  this? 
Tresham.     I  said,  just  as   I   drank 

the  poison  oflP, 
The  earth  would  be  no   longer   earth 

to  me, 
The  life  out  of  all  life  was  gone  from  me. 
There   are   blind   ways   provided,    the 

foredone 
Heart-weary    player   in    this    pageant- 

World 
Drops  out  by,  letting  the  main  masque 

defile 
By    the    conspicuous    portal:     I    am 

through  — 
Just  through ! 

Guendolen.     Don't  leave  him,  Aus- 
tin !     Death  is  close. 
Tresham.     Already  Mildred's  face  is 

peacefuller. 
1    See   you,    Austin  —  feel  you :   here's 

my  band. 
Put    yours    in    it  —  you,    Guendolen, 

yours  too ! 
You*re    lord    and    lady    now  —  you're 

Treshams ;  name 
And    fame    are    yours:    you  hold  our 

'scutcheon  up. 
Austin,  no  blot  on  it!     You  see  how 

blood 
Must  wash  one  blot  away :  the  first  blot 

came 
And  the  first  blood  came.     To  the  vain 

world's  eye 
All's  gules  again:  no  care  to  the  vain 

World, 
From  whence  the  red  was  drawn ! 
Austin.  No  blot  shall  come ! 

Tresham.     I   said   that :    yet  it  did 

come.     Should  it  come, 
Vengeance  is  God's,   not   man*s.     Re- 

member  me !  [Dies] 

Guendolen  [letting  fall  the  pxdsdess 

arm].    Ah,  Thorold,  we  can  but  — 

remember  you ! 
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Tom  Taylor  represent8  all  the  glaring  def ects  of  the  dramatistsof  the  Victorian 
era.  He  is  the  type  of  English  playwright  who  readily  acceded  to  the  line  of  least 
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In  1869,  he  wrote  for  Every  Saturday  an  article  on  "Some  Thoughts  on  the 
English  Stage" ;  and  in  this  article,  which  criticised  the  def  ects  and  weaknesses  of 
the  current  theatre,  he  unconsciously  illustrated  exactly  why  his  own  dramas  were 
replete  with  those  flimsy  characteristics  he  criticised  in  others.  Even  in  that 
period  they  talked  of  the  **palmy  days"  of  acting,  and  deplored  what  they  thought 
was  the  decline  of  the  traditions  of  Garrick,  Kean,  and  Kemble,  and  what  they 
8U8x>eeted  were  the  waning  powers  of  Macready.  There  were  those  conservatives 
who  regarded,  with  tremendous  scepticism,  the  freeing  of  the  theatres.  Un- 
doubtedly,  the  English  stage  of  the  40*8  and  50*s  was  dominated  by  a  wildcat 
competition,  where  comedy  —  bördering  on  farce  —  and  deep-dyed  melodrama 
flourished,  and  improbable  romance  was  held  above  subtlety  of  characterization. 
As  Taylor  wrote : 

So  long  as  the  patent  theatres  survived,  there  was  a  home  in  them  for  artifi- 
cial  comedy  as  for  formal  tragedy,  and  a  body  of  actors  trained  to  represent  both 
with  more  or  less  finish  and  completeness.  But  the  same  influences,  call  them 
populär  or  demooratic  if  you  will,  which  were  gradually  modifjdng  manners, 
political  opinions  and  literature,  were  at  work  in  the  theatre,  both  to  sap 
theatrical  privilege  and  to  new-mould  theatrical  amusements.  The  patents 
were  broken  down ;  all  theatres  were  opened  to  all  kinds  of  entertainments ; 
actors  became  soattered ;  and  whatever  of  artificial  or  stately  in  stage  art  had 
been  maintained  by  the  barriers  of  privilege,  or  the  influences  of  tradition,  began 
to  melt  away,  and  make  room  for  ways  of  acting  and  forms  of  entertainment 
bearing  a  more  populär  impress. 

Such  condition  turned  more  minds  than  that  of  Tom  Taylor  on  the  excellencies 
of  the  Prench  stage  of  this  time,  in  comparison  with  the  dramatic  Performances 
then  holding  in  London.  He  wrote  of  French  audiences,  and  their  ability  to  judge 
competently  the  merits  of  a  drama,  in  the  same  terms  that  American  critics  — 
during  the  height  of  the  regime  of  the  Theatrical  Trust  —  talked  of  American  Per- 
formances and  audiences  in  comparison  with  audiences  and  Performances  in  London. 
This  devotion  to  the  French  drama  was  the  undoing  of  Tom  Taylor,  as  it  was  of 
many  of  his  contemporaries.  For  some  time,  the  English  theatre  was  the  French 
theatre  reduoed  to  the  lowest  terms  of  translation. 

Tom  Taylor  was  bom  at  Bishop-Wearmouth,  a  suburb  of  Sunderland,  on 
Ootober  19,  1817.    His  father  was  self-educated,  and  rose  to  financial  prominenoe 
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through  his  brewery  business.  It  was  probably  from  his  mother  that  young  Tom 
inherited  much  of  his  sharpness  of  wit  and  his  intellectual  ability.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Orange,  in  Sunderland,  and  at  the  University  of  Glasgow.  In  1837,  he 
entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  In  1840,  he  took  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree, 
with  honours  in  mathematics  and  the  classics,  followed,  in  1842,  by  a  Fellowship 
at  Trinity,  with  an  eventual  Master's  degree.  For  two  years  thereafter  he  was  a 
coach  at  Cambridge,  and,  in  1845,  became  Professor  of  English  in  London  Uni- 
versity, studying  law  meanwhile  at  the  Inner  Temple.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1846,  following  the  Northern  Circuit,  and,  in  1850,  was  Assistant  Secretary  to  the 
Board  of  Health,  becoming  a  füll  secretary  in  1854,  with  an  income  of  a  thousand 
pounds  a  year.  He  remained  in  public  position  until  1871,  when  he  retired  on  a 
Pension  of  six  hundred  and  fif  ty  pounds. 

From  the  very  first  he  was  a  Journalist,  writing  for  such  papers  as  The  Moming 
Chronicle  and  the  Daily  News,  At  an  early  date,  he  became  one  of  the  oontributors 
to  Punch.  His  criticisms  on  art  and  the  theatre  won  him  considerable  reputation. 
Yet  what  he  eamed  as  a  literary  man  and  as  pubhc  official  was  nothing  in  oompari- 
son  with  the  income  that  came  to  him  through  the  rapid  writing  of  dramas.  His 
lif e  was  one  of  active  service  in  the  theatre,  —  as  active  as  that  of  Robertson.  There 
are  those  who  claim  that  both  as  an  editor  of  Punch  —  for  he  succeeded  Shirley 
Brooks  in  1874,  and  held  the  office  until  his  death  —  and  as  writer  of  leaders  and 
books,  his  scholarly  attainment  was  continually  handicapping  his  lighter  genius  as 
a  wit.  The  chronicler  who  has  written  the  delightful  record,  **The  History  of 
Punch' \  Claims  that  when  Tom  Taylor  became  its  editor,  his  taste  was  too  classic 
and  his  fun  too  scholarly,  too  well-ordered,  too  set  and  ponderous  for  the  post. 
He  likewise  states  that,  under  the  editorship  of  Douglas  Jerrold,  Punch  was  demo- 
cratic,  but  that  under  the  guiding  band  of  Tom  Taylor,  it  became  decidedly  radical, 
anti-Beaconsfield,  and  anti-Imperial. 

However  sedate  Taylor  may  have  been,  he  was  a  great  comrade  of  the  men 
identified  with  the  wit  of  the  Victorian  era.  His  love  for  the  theatre  took  shape 
in  early  years ;  for  he  played  in  amateur  theatricals,  the  presiding  genius  for  which 
was  Charles  Dickens,  assisted  by  the  artists,  John  Leech  and  Cruikshank. 

As  a  playwright,  Tom  Taylor's  record  is  seventy  or  more  dramas,  written  in  less 
than  thirty-five  years.  He  attempted  every  form  of  amusement,  leaning  heavily 
upon  adaptation,  and  resorting,  wherever  advisable,  to  collaboration.  His  "Masks 
and  Faces'*,  written  in  conjunction  with  Charles  Reade,  was  produoed  at  the  Hay- 
market,  on  November  20,  1852.  His  "Our  American  Cousin"  was  given  at  Laura 
Keene's  Theatre,  in  New  York,  in  1858,  and  was  the  play  in  which  E.  A.  Sothem 
won  fanie  as  Lord  Dundreary, 

It  was  not  the  highest  t3npe  of  literary  work,  the  collaboration  oonduoted  by 
Reade  and  Taylor.    We  have  the  former's  own  testimony : 

While  Taylor  was  away  at  his  office  [he  said],  I  wrote,  and  when  he  oamie 
back  at  night,  he  cut.  Then  he  wrote  a  bit  and  I  cut.  It  was  snip,  snap,  sliah, 
slash.  We  were  both  pugnacious.  Taylor  had  the  face  and  the  pluok  of  a 
pugilist,  and  I  fear  I  am  built  that  way  myself ,  so  we  rowed  and  rowed,  feü  out» 
and  then  feil  in  again. 

The  actors  and  the  management  were  beset  as  to  whioh  dde  to  take,  and  tli6iy 
fluotuated  like  the  needle  of  a  oompass,  until  the  manuaoript  of  "Maska  and^ioei'* 
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was  made  ready.  But,  in  af ter  years,  the  inevitable  dispute  arose  as  to  the  propor- 
tionate  share  of  each  author  in  the  making  of  this  stage  suocess.  Mr.  Arnold 
Taylor  oame  to  his  brother's  resoue  in  the  following  terms : 

Reade  was  our  guest  at  Chiswick  Lodge,  and  the  method  of  writing  the 
play  was  this,  that  dnring  the  day  (my  brother  being  in  town  at  his  office), 
Reade  wrote  long  passages,  which  were  as  ruthlessly  out  to  pieces,  or  rejected, 
at  night  by  my  brother,  when  they  sat  down  to  put  together  and  complete 
their  work.  And  moming  af  ter  morning,  as  I  well  remember,  when  we  were  at 
breakfast,  Reade  used,  half  in  sorrow,  half  in  fun,  to  say  to  my  mother, 
'*There,  Mrs.  Taylor,  my  gentleman  has  been  at  his  old  game.  He  has  cut 
out  every  line  of  that  dialogue,  and  all  those  sentiments  you  so  much  admired 
when  I  read  them  to  you  yesterday  afternoon." 

Reade's  subtle  revenge  took  place  when  the  time  came  for  him  to  write  the  novel 
from  the  play ;  for  he  put'  into  the  narrative  nearly  every thing  which  had  been  sac- 
rificed  during  coUaboration.  Yet  even  then,  he  stood  indebted  to  Taylor,  as  the 
dedioation  to  the  book  will  show :  "To  Tom  Taylor,  my  friend  and  coadjutor  in  the 
comedy  of  'Masks  and  Faces*,  to  whom  the  reader  owes  much  of  the  best  matter 
of  this  tale." 

Those  who  wish  to  carry  further  the  association  between  these  two  will  find 
much  small  gossip  in  John  Coleman's  "Charles  Reade  as  I  Ejiew  Him.**  For 
"Masks  and  Faces**  was  not  the  only  collaborative  work  done  by  Reade  and 
Taylor,  nor  was  this  play  the  only  successful  attempt  made  by  Reade  for  the  stage. 

The  reader  is  likewise  referred  to  E.  A.  Sothern*s  "Memoirs**  for  a  history  of  the 
evolution  of  **Our  American  Cousin.*' 

When  all  is  told,  Taylor*s  pride  was  showered  not  so  much  upon  his  comedies  a^ 
upon  what  he  termed  his  "Historical  Plays*',  which  were  issued  in  a  special  edition, 
in  1877,  and  which  included  "The  FooPs  Revenge**,  taken  from  Victor  Hugo*s 
"Le  Roi  s'Amuse"  (December  19,  1869),  "'Twixt  Axe  and  Crown**,  culled  from 
the  German  (May  22,  1870),  "Joan  of  Are*'  (April  10,  1871),  "Lady  Clancarty" 
(March  9, 1874),  and  "Anne  Boleyn  **  (March,  1875).  In  the  preface  to  this  edition 
he  wrote: 

I  have  no  wish  to  screen  myself  from  literary  criticism  behind  the  plea  that 
my  plays  were  meant  to  be  acted.  It  seems  to  me  that  every  drama  sub- 
mitted  to  the  judgment  of  audiences  should  be  prepared  to  encounter  that  of 
readers.  I  have  in  all  oases  acknowledged  in  notes  attached  to  the  plays  the 
souroes  to  which  I  have  been  indebted  for  the  suggestions  of  my  subjects.  .  .  . 

Taylor  was  continually  being  accused  of  plagiarism.  These  accusations  he 
denied  many  times  over,  laying  claim  to  the  legitimate  use  he  made  of  other  people's 
work.  In  the  instance  of  "The  Fool's  Revenge**,  which  was  taken  from  Hugo, 
he  avers  that  he  was  pushed  into  writing  a  play  founded  upon  the  libretto  of  the 
opera,  "Rigoletto**,  and  that,  when  he  turned  to  Hugo,  he  found  in  "Le  Roi 
s'Amuse"  which  was 

wanting  in  dramatic  motive  and  oohesion  ...  so  much  that  was  defective 
in  that  oentral  secret  of  stage  efFect,  climax  —  that  I  determined  to  take  the 
dtuatioii  of  the  jester  and  his  daughter,  and  to  reoast  in  my  own  way  the  inoi- 
dents  in  whioh  their  story  was  invested. 
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It  was  about  this  time,  —  to  be  exact,  1871,  —  that  a  controversy  aroso  between 
Taylor  and  the  critic,  *'  Q  "  (Thomas  Purneil),  during  which  the latter  accused  Taylor 
of  leaning  heavily  on  French  drama,  and  of  scarcely  ever  havlng  produced  an 
original  play.  Many  letters  passed  between  them  in  the  public  prints,'and  from 
them  a  Quotation  by  Taylor  is  worth  while,  as  illustrating  his  point  of  view  resi)ect- 
ing  his  sources.     He  wrote  to  the  editor  of  the  AthencBum: 

Your  critic  describes  me  as  "the  great  foster-father  of  the  GaUic  drama!*' 
adding,  that  most  of  my  plays  **owe  something  to  somebody  other  than  my- 
self."  I  think  there  are  few  plays,  or  books  either,  of  which  this  might  not  be 
Said.  But  as  to  the  specific  Charge,  which  forms  the  staple  of  the  article,  that 
I  am  a  signal  ofPender  deserving  a  special  scourging,  in  the  way  of  borrowing  from 
the  French,  I  wish  to  inform  him,  and  any  of  your  readers  who  may  be  curious  in 
the  matter,  that  out  of  the  hundred  plays,  more  or  less,  which  I  have  gfiven  to 
the  stage,  not  more  than  ten  are  derived  from  French  sources  of  any  kind, 
and  that  of  these  ten  not  more  than  half  are  adaptations  of  French  dramas  — 
the  others  being  founded  on  French  stories  or  incidents  mentioned  in  French 
history  or  memoirs.  I  leave  it  to  the  judgment  of  any  of  your  readers  who 
may  be  conversant  with  the  history  of  our  stage,  present  or  past,  if  this  Pro- 
portion of  original  to  second-hand  works  supports  the  Charge,  which  it  seems  the 
whole  object  of  the  article  to  fix  upon  me,  of  special  sin  in  **  oonveying  "  from  the 
French  and  entire  lack  of  originality. 

Again,  with  regard  to  that  very  portion  of  the  play  which  has  a  foreign 
ground-work,  and  in  answer  to  most  of  the  arguments  of  the  article,  I  take  the 
liberty  of  reproducing  here  a  passage  from  the  Preface  to  "The  Ticket-of-Leave 

Man." 

« 

There  foUowed  an  ample  Quotation  from  the  Introductory,  printed  elsewhere. 
In  this  way  did  Tom  Taylor  defend  himself  from  the  accusation  that,  as  a 
playwright,  ho  simply  repeated  the  situations  and  characterizations  invented  by 
others.  But  his  method  was  dangerous,  and  in  many  cases  led  him  into  squander- 
ing  good  idoas  for  lack  of  inventiveness,  and  encouraged  in  him  a  tendency  to 
foUow  the  lines  of  least  resistance. 

Among  his  friends  may  be  counted  George  Meredith,  whom  he  often  visited  at 
Weybridge,  meeting  there  the  painters,  Millais  and  Watts.  Later  he  visited 
Meredith  at  Box  Hill.  The  novelist  was  an  enthusiastic  associate  of  the  prolific 
dramatist,  probably  admiring  him  more  for  his  biography  of  Benjamin  Haydon  and 
for  the  work  he  did  on  Leslie's  "Autobiographical  Recollections "  and  "Life  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds'*,  than  for  the  clap-trap  creation  done  by  him  for  the  theatre. 
Yet  Taylor  never  failed  to  discuss  with  Meredith  any  new  theatrical  ideas  stirring 
in  his  mind.  For  example,  he  wrote  of  his  plan  for  "Lady  Clancarty ;  or,  Wedded 
and  Wooed**,  receiving  from  Meredith  encouragement  and  waming  —  a  waming 
which  was  a  great  novelist*s  indirect  criticism  of  the  entire  Victorian  school  of  drama. 
Meredith  always  expected  the  stage  to  look  deep  into  the  wells  of  human  nature. 

Box  HiU,  Dorking,  November  18,  1871. 

My  dear  Tom,  —  How  I  envy  you  the  new  subjeot  you  have  ohosen.    It 

has  been  ringing  through  me  all  the  moming.     I  feel  like  a  man  who  has  beea 

introduoed  to  the  beautiful  woman  of  a  friend,  and  found  her  incompaicableb 
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made  for  him  himself ,  and  all  he  can  do  is  to  cry  out  in  honesty  —  take  waming 
if  you  don't  espouse  her  within  a  fortnight,  and  further,  if  even  then  you  don't 
do  justice  to  her,  positive  and  spiritual,  I  feel  myself  released  from  the  Obliga- 
tion to  respect  your  Claims,  I  will  challenge  your  reputation,  and  I  will  beat 
her  forthwith,  in  contempt  of  you. 

Why  not  first  write  the  story,  and  then  dramatize  it?  It  would  make  as 
lovely  a  story  as  striking  a  drama.  For  the  latter  it  has  every  splendid  and 
noble  quality.  Oh  I  you  happy  fellow.  But  be  worthy  of  your  luck.  Let 
nothing  delay  you,  —  I  repeat  ray  first  warning. 

What  I  just  fear  is,  that  you  will  make  the  brother  a  villain.  Give  him  some 
higher  ground  of  action,  drop  villainy.  There  is  here  a  chance  of  lending  the 
theme  a  touch  of  old  tragedy  of  the  classic  idea.  For  this  purpose  of  course 
you  must  heighten  the  hero*s  character,  and  have  him  to  be  more  than  a  simple 
captain  of  horse.  Jacobitism  could  hardly  inspire  him :  the  sense  of  fealty 
might,  and  it  might  give  occasion  to  put  stress  on  the  ancient  notion  of  loyal 
sentiment  to  a  race  in  a  young  män's  heart  —  inherited.  The  brother  then, 
Standing  for  law,  order,  and  the  like,  might  think  the  State  had  reason  to  dread 
this  youth.  The  sister  would  take  the  woman's  view.  Then  you  have  the 
three  in  a  perfect  triangle,  fit  for  your  best  powers,  —  or  mine. 

The  above  only  to  throw  you  a  modest  hint  from  your  hasty  outline.  —  Ever 

lovingly  yours, 

George  Meredith. 

But  the  dramatists  of  Taylor's  ilk  had  very  little  high-ground  for  action  in 
their  plays ;  they  were  believers  in  nothing  so  deeply  based  as  Meredith *s  proposal. 
Law,  Order,  consistency  were  farthest  from  their  minds. 

**The  Ticket-of-Leave  Man",  selected  for  inclusion  in  the  present  collection, 
was  played  at  the  London  Olympic  Theatre,  May  27,  1863,  and  the  following  year 
at  the  Winter  Garden,  in  New  York. 

It  is  Said  that  for  the  manuscript  of  this  play,  which  held  the  English  stage  so 
many  years,  and  reaped  a  fortune  for  the  many  concerned  in  its  success,  Taylor  re- 
ceived  the  munificent  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  out  of  which  he  had 
to  pay  a  literary  hack  for  the  rough  translation  from  the  French  original  of  Brise- 
barre and  Nuz.  The  play  Stands  as  one  of  the  typical  melodramas  of  the  Victorian 
era,  and  if  it  is  taken  in  contrast  with  Galsworthy's  "Justice",  we  can  judge  how 
far  technique  and  purpose  and  inventiveness  have  advanced,  and  how  unreal  are 
the  violent  psychologies  of  crime  drama,  as  conceived  from  the  French,  when  placed 
by  the  side  of  studied  realism,  centred  on  a  Situation  deep-grounded  in  social  respon- 
sibility.  To  this  day,  Detective  Hawkshaw  retains  the  vitality  which  would  thrill 
any  district  telegraph  boy.  But  Sherlock  Holmes  goes  him  one  better  in  subtlety 
and  consistency.  In  measuring  Taylor's  play,  however,  one  must  recoUect  that  to 
the  Victorian  audiences  its  sham  sentiments  were  taken  seriously.  There  are  in 
it  every  now  and  then  attempts  at  realism.  Yet  Taylor  slipped  from  drama  to 
melodrama  in  the  progress  of  a  scene  as  readily  as  he  passed  from  you  to  thou  in  a  line 
of  dialogue.  The  narrative  quality  of  the  play  is  better  than  its  theatricalism, 
and  its  varied  characterization  is  not  so  bad. 

To  the  present  generation  Tom  Taylor,  who  died  on  July  12,  1880,  is  probably 
best  known  for  his  poetio  lines  on  the  assassination  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  published 
in  Punchj  on  May  6, 1865,  and  beginning  "  You  lay  a  wreath  on  murdered  Linooln's 
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bier."  But  to  bis  own  oontemporaries  he  was  an  acknowledged  genius,  with  a 
variety  of  Claims  on  the  respect  and  admiration  of  his  co-workers.  Archer  says 
that  from  the  commendable  qualities  of  Tom  Robertson  and  Tom  Taylor  one  good 
dramatist  could  have  been  made.  As  *  *  Q  "  claimed,  all  of  Taylor's  dramas  possessed 
Personality  and  individual  marks  of  distinction.  But  they  were  written  with 
studied  attention  to  the  wants  of  the  audience  of  the  time. 


L,T.   -. 


THE  TICKET-OF-LEAVE  MAN 

A  DRAMA,  IN  FOUR  ACTS 


By  TOM  TAYLOR,  EsQ. 


INTRODUCTORY 

I  HAVE  to  thank  Mr.  Emden  for  his  aid  and  superintendence  as  manager,  and 
all  the  actors  concerned  in  this  drama  for  the  large  part  of  the  success  of  the  piece 
which  is  due  to  the  excellent  acting  of  every  one  engaged  in  it.  I  owe  extra  thanks 
to  Mr.  Horaco  Wigan  for  his  intelligent  labours  as  stage-manager. 

Mr.  Neville  gives  great  force  to  the  part  of  Brierly  by  his  unstaginess,  the  general 
truth  as  well  as  force  of  his  impersonation,  and,  in  particular,  by  the  excellence  of 
his  north-country  dialect,  which  is  essential  to  the  proper  representation  of  the  part. 

Actors  of  this  character  should  bear  in  mind  that  any  staginess  or  stiltedness  will 
be  fatal  to  its  effect. 

As  much  has  been  said  apropos  of  this  drama,  on  the  subject  of  originality  in 
play  writing,  I  wish  to  submit  here  a  few  remarks  on  this  matter.  As  regards  the 
present  play,  all  credit  for  the  invention  of  the  story  belongs  to  MM.  Brisebarre  and 
Nuz,  the  authors  both  of  "  Les  Drames  de  la  Vie  ",  and  of  the  drama  of  **  Leonard  ", 
founded,  as  well  as  "  The  Ticket-of-Leave  Man  '*,  on  **  Le  Rßtonr  de  Melun  '*,  one  of 
the  drames  in  question.  But  here  my  Obligation  to  the  PVench  authors  ends.  The 
dialogue  is  my  own.  I  have  made  the  personages  in  the  play,  its  sentiments,  and 
its  action  English,  and  I  claim,  on  this  ground,  some,  at  least,  of  the  rights  of  a 
Creator.  I  have  always  conceived  that  the  dramatist  is  at  liberty  to  take  his  story 
where  he  pleases,  whether  from  life,  from  history,  or  from  fiction.  Scarcely  any 
subject  treated,  in  the  drama  or  in  romance,  but  has  roots  in  something  besides 
the  author's  personal  invention  or  Observation.  In  this  free  appropriation  of  his 
subject-matter,  if  in  nothing  eise,  the  puniest  playwright,  who  adapts  a  novel 
or  a  predecessor's  piece,  raay  claim  fellowship  with  Shakesx>eare.  No  one  borrowed 
his  subjects  so  freely  and  widely  as  the  great  master  of  all  dramatists ;  he  did  not 
scruple  to  lay  under  contribution  even  the  plays  of  earlier  English  writers,  re- 
casting  them,  and  giving  the  breath  of  his  own  life  to  their  dead  bones.  I  admit, 
at  the  same  time,  that  it  is  perfectly  fair  that  the  sources  from  which  an  author 
derives  his  subject  should  be  stated ;  and  it  is  fair,  also,  that  a  dramatist  who  in- 
vents  his  own  story,  as  well  as  the  dramatic  dress  of  it,  should  reoeive  the  additional 
credit  which  his  inventive  faculty  deserves. 

I  have  invented  many  of  my  subjects ;  I  have  borrowed  several ;  in  my  printed 
plays,  I  have  invariably  mentioned  the  source  to  which  I  am  indebted  for  my  story. 
Of  my  longer  comedies  and  dramas,  "  Victims",  "TheUnequal  Match",  "The  Con- 
tested  Election",  *'The  Overland  Route",  "Payable  on  Demand"»  "Helping 
Hands  ",  **The  Babes  in  the  Wood ",  and  **The  American  Cousin"  are  strictly  of 
my  own  invention  —  subjects  as  well  as  treatment.  In  the  case  of  other  pieces,  like 
"Plot  andPassion",  **MasksandFaces",  "TheKing'sRival",  "Two  Lovesanda 
Life",  I  have  worked  in  partnership,  but  may  claim,  at  least,  half  the  honours  of 
invention,  as  well  as  dramatic  treatment.  In  others,  as  ** Still  Waters  Run  Deep", 
"Retribution",  "The  House  and  the  Home",  and  "The  Pool's  Revenge",  IJbave 
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worked  on  themes  supplied  by  the  plays  or  novels  of  others.     But  wherever  I  have 

done  this,  I  maintain  that  comparison  of  my  work  with  that  on  which  it  is  founded 

will  show  that  I  have  nowhere  confined  myself  to  the  functions  of  a  mere  reproducer 

of  other  men*s  thoughts  in  another  langfuage,  but  that  I  have  thought  for  myself, 

and  engrafted  dramatio  shoots  of  my  own  growing  upon  the  Stocks  which  I  have 

transplan  ted. 

Lastly,  I  may  express  my  belief,  however  startling  the  avowal  may  be  thought, 

that  there  has  been  no  period,  for  the  last  two  Centimes,  in  which  invention  and  ac- 

tivity  have  been  more  oonspicuous  in  the  dramatic  field  than  during  the  thirty  or 

forty  years  which  include  the  epoch  of  such  dramatists  as  Miss  Mitford,  Sheridan 

Enowles,  Bulwer-Lytton,  James   White,  Jerrold,  Browning,  G.  Darley,   Searle, 

Marston,   Home,   Lovell,   Troughton,  Bell,  Mrs.   Gore,  Sullivan,   Peake,  Poole, 

Hook,  Planchß,  Charles  and  George  Dance,  the  Mortons,  Mark  Lemon,  Buckstone, 

Selby,  Fitzball  (who,  whatever  may  be  the  literary  quality  of  his  plays,  has  gfiven 

evidence   of  genuine  romantic   invention),   Bemard,   Coyne,    Oxenford,   Shirley 

Brooks,  Watts,  Phillips,  and  those  peouliar  products  of  our  own  time,  the  burlesque 

writers,  like  the  Brothers  Brough,  and  Messrs.  Byron  and  Bumand. 

T.  Taylor. 
Lavender  Sweep, 

Wandsworth,  June,  1863. 
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THE   TICKET-OF-LEAVE   MAN 


ACT   I 


8cENi:.  —  The  Bellevue  Tea  Gardens,  in 
ihe  aotUh'West  Suhurbs  of  London. 
Summer  evening.  Front  of  the 
Tavem  with  ornamental  verandah; 
arboura  along  the  stage^  with  tables 
and  Beats;  trees,  shritbsj  statues^  etc. 
at  the  backf  tvith  ornamental  or- 
chestra  and  concert  room. 

[Parties,  male' and  female,  seated  at  the 
different  tables;  Waiters  serving 
refreehmente.  Music  heard  off.  As 
the  curtain  rises  the  parties  are 
heard  giving  their  orders;  Maltby 
moving  about  with  an  eye  to  the 
GuESTS,  Waiters,  etc.;  two  De- 
TECTiVES  at  table.] 

Ist  Party.     Three  hots  with 


l 


Waiter  [serving  another  table]. 
Yes,  sir.  —  Brandy  and  soda  for  you, 
sir. 

2d  Party.  Tea  for  four  —  shrimps 
and  a  muffin. 

Waiter.     Coming!     [Serving  another 

arty]     Pot  of  half-and-half  for  you,  sir. 

At    Detective's    table]     Two    Sherry 

neeus,  two  Shillings.  [Takes  money] 

Maltby  [moving  about].  Now, 
James,  three  teas  and  a  muffin  in  5.  — 
Jackson,  money  in  6.  [To  a  Guest] 
üncommon  thirsty  weather,  sir,  un- 
common.  [To  another  varty]  If  I 
might  recommend  a  coboler  for  the 
lady,  sir,  delicious  refreshment  for 
July.  Now,  James,  look  after  them 
brandies  in  3.  [Moves  off] 

[Enter  Hawkshaw;  he  strolls  carelessly 
to  the  Detectives*  table^  then  in 
an  undertone  and  withotU  looking 
at  tliem] 

Hawkshaw.     Report. 

Ist  Detective.  [In  same  tone  and 
toithout  looking  at  Hawkshaw]  All 
right. 

Hawkshaw.  [Same  tone]  Here*s  old 
Moss.    Keep  an  eye  on  him. 

[StroUs  off] 


[Enter  Moss,  —  sits  at  table] 


Moss.  [To  ^Äe  Waiter]  Good  even- 
ing, James.  Four  penn*orth  of  brandy, 
if  you  please,  James.  [Sits  in  chair]  And 
a  httle  peppermint.  [Coughs  and  looks 
around]     Tiger  not  here  yet. 

[Bell  rings] 

Maltby.  The  concert  bell,  ladies 
and  gentlemen  —  in  the  Rotunda. 
[Pointing  to  the  concert  room]  The  first 
talent  —  selections  from  the  best 
classical  music,  and  original  nigger 
melodies.     This  way. 

[Exit  Maltby,  towards  concert  room.  — 
Most  of  the  parties  move  off,  leaving 
Detectives,  and  a  Guest  here 
and  there] 

[Enter  Dalton] 

Moss  [stirring  and  sipping  his 
brandy  and  peppermint].  Warm  and 
comfortable.  Tiger  ought  to  be  here 
before  this.  [As  he  stirs,  his  eye  falls 
on  the  spoon;  he  takes  it  up,  weighs  it 
in  his  üngers]     Üncommon  neat  article 

—  might  take  in  a  good  many  people 

—  plated,  though,  plated. 

[White  Moss  is  looking  at  the 
spoon,  Dalton  takes  his  seat 
at  Moss*s  table f  unobserved  by 
him] 

Dalton.     Not  worth  flimping,  eh? 

Moss  [startingf  but  not  recognizing 
him].     Eh,  did  you  speak  to  me,  sir? 

Dalton.  What?  don't  twig  me? 
Then  it  is  a  good  get  up.  [He  lifts  his 
hat,  and  gives  him  a  pecvliar  look]  Eh, 
Melter? 

Moss  [recognizing  him].  What, 
Tiger! 

Dalton.  Stow  that.  There*s  no 
ti^ers  here.  My  name*s  Downy ;  you 
mind  that.  John  Downy,  from  Rother- 
ham,  Jobber  and  general  dealer. 

Maltby  [coming  down  to  Dalton]. 
Now,  sir,  what  can  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  ordering  you,  sir? 
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Dalton.  My  good  friend,  Mr.  Moss 
here,  insists  on  Standing  a  bottle  of 
Sherry. 

Moss.     [In  alarm]     No,  no ! 

Dalton.  What,  you  will  make  it 
Champagne?  very  well,  I'm  not  proud. 
[To  Maltby]  I  like  it  dry,  mind,  and 
none  of  your  home-brewed;  I  buy  my 
rhubarb-juiee  at  the  gteengrocer*s. 

[Exit  Maltby] 

Moss.  Come,  Ti —  [Dalton  gives 
htm  a  looky  which  stops  htm]  A  joke*s 
a  joke.  But  a  bottle  of  real  Champagne 
at  ten  and  six  — 

Dalton.  That's  serious,  eh?  Well, 
IVe  taken  a  serious  tum;  always  do 
when  it's  low  tide  here. 

[Pointing  to  his  pocket] 

Moss.     Down  on  your  luck,  eh? 

Dalton  [shrugs  his  Shoulder].  The 
Crushers  are  gotting  to  know  too  much ; 
then  there's  the  Nailer*s  been  after  me. 

Moss.  What,  Hawkshaw,  the  *cutest 
detective  in  the  force? 

Dalton.  He's  taken  his  oath  on  the 
Bow  Street  Office  testament  to  be 
Square  with  me  for  that  Peckham 
joD  —  [Hesitates] 

Moss.    Ah ! 

Dalton.     When  I  spoiled  his  mate. 

[Shrugs  his  Shoulders] 

Moss  [ahaking  his  head].  Ah,  I 
always  said  that  life  preserver  of  yours 
would  be  doing  somebody  a  mischief. 

[Re-enter  Maltby,  vnth  Champagne  and 

glasses] 

Dalton.     Hush,  here's  the  tipple. 

Maltby  [at  hack  of  table,  uncork- 
ing  and  pouring  out].  And  though  I  say 
it,  there  ain't  a  better  bottle  opened  at 
Buckingham  Palace.  Ten  an'  six,  Mr. 
Moss  —  there's  a  colour  —  there*s  a 
bouquet ! 

Moss  [grumbling  as  he  pays]. 
There  ought  to  be  at  the  price. 

Maltby  [going  uj)].  Now,  Jack- 
son, take  Orders  in  the  Rotunda. 

[Exit  Maltby] 

Dalton  [drinking].  Ah,  tidy 
swizzle ! 

Moss.  And  so  you're  keeping  dark, 
eh? 

Dalton.  Yes,  pottering  about  on 
the  sneak,  flimping  or  smashing  a  little 
when  I  get  the  chance ;  but  the  Nailer*s 
too  hard  on  me.  There's  no  picking 
up  a  gentlemanly  livelihood.  Hang 
me,  if  I  haven't  often  thought  of  tum- 
ing  respectable. 

Moss.    No,  no;    it  ain't  so  bad  as 


that  yet.  [Looking  around,  and  speak- 
ing  cautiously]  Now,  I  have  the  beau- 
tifullest  lot  of  Bank  of  England  flimsies 
that  ever  came  out  of  Birmingham. 
It's  the  safest  paper  to  work,  and  you 
should  have  it  cheap,  dirt  cheap,  and 
credit  tili  you'd  planted  it. 

Dalton.  And  how  about  the  lag- 
ging!    If  Tm  nailed  it*s  a  lifer. 

Moss.  Bless  you,  I  wouldn't  have 
you  Chance  it;  but  in  the  high  society 
you  keep,  you  could  surely  pick  up  a 
flat  to  put  off  the  paper. 

Dalton.  Fve  the  very  man.  I 
gave  him  an  appointment  here,  for 
this  evening. 

Moss.  Did  you,  though  ?  How  pat 
things  come  about !    Who  is  he  ? 

Dalton.  A  Lancashire  lad;  an 
only  son,  he  teils  me.  The  old  folks 
spoiled  him  as  long  as  they  lived,  left 
him  a  few  hundreds,  and  now  he's  |:ot 
the  ooUar  over  his  head,  and  is  kicking 
*em  down,  seeing  life.  [Lavghs]  And 
life  in  London  ain*t  to  be  seen,  without 
paying  at  the  doors,  eh,  Melter? 

Moss.  Ha,  ha,  hal  and  you're  sell- 
inghim  the  bill  of  the  play. 

Dalton.  I'm  puttin^  him  up  to  a 
thing  or  two  —  cards,  skittles,  billiards, 
sporting  houses,  sparring  houses,  night 
houses,  casinos  —  every  short  cut  to 
the  devil  and  the  bottom  of  a  flat's 
purse.  He's  as  green  as  a  leek,  and 
as  soft  as  new  cheese,  no  vice,  steady 
to  ride  or  drive,  and  runs  in  a  snaffle. 

[Rises] 

Moss  [rising].  Oh,  beautiful, 
beautifull  [Rubs  his  hands]  It  would 
be  a  sin  to  drop  such  a  beautiful  milch 
cow !  Suppose  we  pumped  him  in 
partnership  ? 

Dalton.  Thank  you,  I  know  your 
partnership  articles,  —  me  all  the  kiel», 
and  you  aU  the  half-pence.  But  if  I 
can  work  him  to  plant  a  lot  of  these 
flimsies  of  yours,  I  don't  mind;  re- 
member,  though,  I  won't  go  higher 
than  fifteen  bob  for  a  fiver. 

Moss.  What,  only  flfteen  bob!  and 
such  beauties,  too,  they'd  take  in  the 
Bank  chairman  —  flfteen!  I'd  better 
Chance  it  myself!  Only  fifteen  —  it's 
robbery. 

Dalton.     Take  it  or  leave  it. 

[Takes  up  the  newspaper,  and  sits 

at  table] 

Moss.    I  must  take  a  tiim,  and  think 

it  over.     [Going,  reluma]    VU  bring  you 

the  flimsies.    Come,  you'U  allow  me  » 

pound? 
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D ALTON.  Bid  me  down  again,  and 
I  stand  on  ten  Shillings  —  now  you 
know.     It*s  like  it  or  lump  it. 

[He  returns  io  hia  paper] 

Mobs  [holding  up  his  hands].  Oh, 
dear !  oh,  dear  I  What  it  is  to  deal  with 
people  that  have  no  consciences! 

[Exit] 

Brierly.  [Heard  off]  A  bottle  of 
Champagne,  lad,  ana  half  a  dozen 
Cabanas  —  and  look  sharp ! 

Dalton  [looking  up  from  paper], 
Here's  my  pigeon! 

[Enter  Brierly;  he  looka  feverish  and 
disheveUed,  and  is  dressed  in  an 
exaggerated  sporting  style.  Dalton 
lays  the  paper  down.] 

Ah,  Bob !  up  to  time  as  usual  I 

Brierly.  Ayel  nobody  shall  say 
Bob  Brierly  craned  while  he  could  keep 
't  going.  fWAiTER  brings  Champagne 
and  cigars]  Here  —  you  —  a  clean  glass 
for  my  friend. 

Dalton  [pointing  to  Moss's  botUe]. 
Tve  had  my  whack  already. 

Brierly.  Nay,  lad,  you  can  find 
room  for  another  glass. 

[Waiter  brings  another  glass  — 
Brierly  pours  out  tvine] 
It  puts   heart  into  a  chap !      [Drinks 
eagerly]'    IVe  nearly  livea  on   *t  this 
fortnight  past. 

Dalton  [%tops  his  hand],  Take 
care,  Bob,  or  we  shall  have  you  in 
the  doctor's  hands. 

Brierly.  Doctor?  Nay;  I*m  as 
game  as  a  pebble  and  as  stell  as  a 
treel  [FiUs  Dalton's  glass  voith  a 
skaking  hand]  Curse  the  glass!  Here 
—  drink,  man,  drink.  I  ean't  abear 
drinking  single  handed.  I  like  Com- 
pany—  always  did.  [Lookina  round 
uneasily]  And  now,  I  don  t  know 
how  it  is  —  [Nervously  looking  down 
near  the  table]  No,  no,  it's  nothing! 
Here,  have  a  weed.  [Offers  cigar] 

Dalton.  I'll  take  a  light  rrom  you. 
[As  Dalton  lighls  his  cigar  at  Brierly*8, 
the  shaking  of  Brierly* s  hand  becomes 
more  apparent]  Come,  come,  Master 
Bob,  you're  getting  shaky  —  this  won't 
do. 

Brierly.  It's  that  waking  —  wak- 
ing.  —  If  I  could  only  sleep.  [Earnestly] 
Oh,  man  —  can't  you  help  a  chap  to  a 
good  night's  rest?  I  used  to  sleep 
like  a  top  down  at  Glossop.  But  in 
this  ^reat  big  place,  since  IVe  been 
enjoying '  myself ,  seeing  life  —  I  don't 
know  —  [Pauing   hi9   hand   acros9   his 


eyes]  I  don't  know  how  it  is  —  I  get 
no  rest  —  and '  when  I  do,  it's  worse 
than  none  —  there's  great  black  crawl- 
ing  things  about  me.  [Gulps  down  a 
glass  of  wine]  I  say,  Downy ;  do  3^ou 
know  how  a  chap  feels  when  he*s  going 
mad? 

Dalton.  I  know  the  Symptoms  of 
del.  trem.  pretty  well  —  sit  down,  sit 
down.  First  and  foremost  [Puts  him 
a  chair]  I  prescribe  a  deviQed  biscuit 

—  rU  doctor  one  for  you.  [Calling] 
Waiter!  a  plate  of  biscuits,  toasted 
hot  —  buttor  and  cayenne.  [Brierly 
hides  his  head  in  his  hands  —  aside, 
looking  at  him  contemptuously]  The 
horrors!  ah,  he's  seen  too  mach  of 
life  lately  —  Bob,  are  you  in  cash  ? 

Brierly.  Welly  cleaned  out  —  IVe 
written  to  the  lawver-chap,  down  at 
Glossop  —  him  that  s  got  all  my  prop- 
erty  to  manage,  yo'  Imow  —  for  more 
brass. 

Dalton.  [A«i(ie]  Now,  if  I'd  a  few 
of  Moss*s  fivers  —  here*s  a  chance.  — 
You  must  bank  with  me  tili  the  brass 
comes.  Delighted  to  lend  you  a  sover- 
eign  —  five  —  ten  —  as  much  as  you 
want. 

•  [Enter  Moss] 

Brierly.  Nay,  will  yo*  though? 
That's   friendly   of   you.     Here's   luck 

—  and  sink  the  expense ! 

[He  pours  out  wine^  Standing  in 
front  of  table] 
Moss.     [Aside  to  Dalton]     IVe  got 
the  flimsies  —  Fll  do  it  at  seven  ten. 
Dalton.     [Aside]     Fork  over. 
Moss.     [Aside,  giving  him  a  roll  of 
notes]    There's  fifty   to   begin  with  — 
twenty,  a  tenner,  and  four  fives.     Plant 
the  big  *un  first. 

[Enter  Hawkshaw  ;  meets  Moss  at  back 
of  chair  —  approaches  the  table  where 
the  Detectives  are  —  one  of  them 
nods  towards  Moss  and  Dalton] 

Moss.  Oood  evening,  gentleman, 
you'U  find  my  friend,  Mr.  Downy, 
excellent  Company,  sir.  Very  improv- 
ing  for  a  young  man  from  the  country. 
[Aside]  That's  an  honestly  earned 
seven-pun-ten !  [Exit  Moss] 

[Waiter  brings  biscuits  and  cayenne] 
Dalton.  Now,  for  your  devil, 
Master  Bob.  [As  he  prepares  the 
biscuity  Hawkshaw  approaches  the  table, 
and  takes  up  the  paper  which  Dalton 
has  put  down  —  um/to'S  pushes  the 
Hscuit  across  io  Brisrly]    Try  that  I 
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Hawkshaw.  Beg  pardon,  sir,  but  if 
the  paper*s  not  in  band  ■^— 

[Sits  at  hack  of  table] 

Dalton  [rudely,  and  pocketing  the  note 
hastily].     Eh  —  sir? 

Hawkshaw  [sitting  down  coolly  at  the 
table  and  unfolding  the  paper].  Papers 
very  dull  lately,  don*t  you  think  so, 
sir? 

Dalton  [assuming  a  country  dialect], 
I  never  trouble  'em  much,  sir,  except  for 
the  Smithfield  Market  List,  in  the  way 
of  business. 

Hawkshaw.  Ah,  much  my  own 
case.  They  put  a  fellow  up  to  the 
dodges  of  the  town,  though:  for  in- 
stance,  these  cases  of  bad  notes  ofifered 
at  the  Bank  lately. 

[Watching  htm  dose] 

Dalton.  I  never  took  a  bad  note  in 
my  life. 

Hawkshaw.  YouVe  been  lucky  — 
in  the  Smithfield  line,  too,  I  think  you 
said.  In  the  jobbing  way,  may  I  ask, 
sir,  or  in  the  breeding  ? 

Dalton.  Sometimes  one,  and  some- 
times  t*other  —  always  ready  to  turn 
the  nimble  Shilling. 

Hawkshaw.     My  own  rule. 

Dalton.     May  I  ask  your  business? 

Hawkshaw.  The  fancy  iron  trade. 
My  principle  is,  to  get  as  much  of  my 
stock  on  other  people's  hands  as  I  can. 
From  the  country,  I  think? 

Dalton.     Yes,  Yorkshire. 

Hawkshaw.  Ah!  Fm  Durham  my- 
self ;  and  this  young  gent  ? 

Brierly.  What*s  that  to  you? 
[Pushing  away  the  biscuit]  It*s  no  use 
—  I  can*t  swallow  a  morsel. 

Hawkshaw.  From  Lancashire,  I 
see;  why,  we  are  quite  neighbours 
when  we  are  at  home  —  and  neighbours 
ought  to  be  neighbourly  in  this  over- 
grown  city,  so  I  hope  you '11  allow  me 
to  stand  treat  —  give  it  a  name,  gentle- 
men. 

Dalton  [roughly].  Thank  you,  I 
never  drink  with  strangers. 

Brierly.  They've  a  saying  down 
in  Glossop,  wh'ere  I  came  from,  If  you 
want  a  welcome,  wait  to  be  axed. 

Hawkshaw.  Ah,  quite  right  to  be 
cautious  about  the  Company  you  keep, 
young  man.  Perhaps  I  comd  give  you 
a  bit  of  good  advice  — 

Brierly.  Thank  ye!  I*m  not  in 
the  way  o'  takin*  good  advice. 

Hawkshaw.  Well,  don't  take  bad; 
and  you  won't  easy  find  a  worse  adviser 
than  your  thieving  companion  here. 


Dalton  \firing  up].  Eh?  what  do 
you  mean  by  that? 

Hawkshaw.  Not  you,  sir.  [Tap- 
ping  the  Champagne  bottle]  This  gentle- 
man  here.  He  robs  people  of  their 
brains  —  their  digestions  —  and  their 
conscience  —  to  say  nothing  of  their 
money.  But  since  you  won't  allow 
me  to  stand  anythin^  — 

Dalton.  And  wish  to  keep  our- 
selves  to  ourselves. 

Brierly.  And  think  your  room  a 
deal  better  than  your  Company  — 
meanin'  no  ofifence  you  know. 

Hawkshaw  [rises].  Not  in  the 
least.  If  gentlemen  can*t  please  them- 
selves  in  a  public  establisnment !  TU 
wish  you  a  very  good  evening.  [Aside] 
A  plant,  — 1*11  keep  an  eye  on  *em! 

[Exit] 

Dalton.  [Aside]  I  don*t  half  like 
the  look  of  that  fellow.  There's  some- 
thing  about  his  eye  —  I  must  make 
out  if  Moss  knows  him  —  Bob,  will 
you  excuse  me  for  five  minutes? 

Brierly.  Don*t  be  long  —  I  can't 
abear  my  own  Company. 

Dalton.     IVe  only  a  word  to  say  to 

a  customer.  [Exit] 

[Hawkshaw   re-appearSy  watches 

Dalton   off  arid  foUows   him 

after  a  momenVs  inierval] 

Brierly  [goes  to  chair].  And  I'll 
try  to  sleep  tili  he  comes  back.  If  I 
could  only  sleep  without  dreaming! 
I  never  close  my  eyes  but  I*m  back 
at  Glossop  wi'  the  old  folks  at  home 
—  *t  mother  fettlin*  about  me,  as  she 
used  when  I  was  a  brat  —  and  f ather 
stroking  my  head,  and  callin*  me  his 
bonny  boy  —  noa,  noa  —  I  mustn't 
think  o*  them  —  not  here  —  or  I  shall 
go  mad. 

[Sinking  his  head  in  his  hands, 
and  sohbing] 

[Music  —  other  Guests  come  in 
and  Sit  at  the  other  tcibles] 

[Enter  Maltby] 

Maltby.  Now  then,  James!  Jack- 
son, take  Orders.  Interval  of  ten 
minutes  allowed  for  refreshment.  Give 
your  Orders,  gents,  give  your  ordere. 
The  nigger  melodists  will  shortly  oom- 
mence  their  unrivalled  entertainment, 
preliminary  to  the  orchestral  seleotion 
from  Beethoven's  Pastoral  Symphony. 

[Enter  May  Edwards  witk  fier  gwUar. 
—  The  Waitbrs  nunm  abaut^  hrüi^ 
ing  refreehmerUa  io  iäblea] 
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May.  If  they'U  only  let  me  sing  to- 
night.  [Tuning  guitar] 

Maltby.  Halloa,  halloa!  what's 
this?  Oh,  it*s  you,  is  it,  Edwards? 
Come,  Fm  glad  to  see  you*re  about 
again,  but  I  can't  have  you  oadging 
here. 

May.  Oh,  Mr.  Maltby,  if  you'U 
only  allow  me  to  try  one  song,  and  go 
round  after  it,  I'U  stop  as  soon  as  ever 
they  ring  up. 

Maltby.  Well,  well,  you  was  always 
a  well-behaved  girl,  so,  for  once  in  a 
way  — 

May.  Oh,  thank  you,  thank  you, 
and  if  you  should  have  an  opening  for 
me  in  the  room,  sir,  when  I'm  quite 
Btrong  again  — 

Maltby.  No  ohance  of  it,  weVe 
chuok  füll  —  a  glut  of  talent ;  but  if 
I  ahoiüd  be  able  to  find  room  for  you 
in  the  chorus,  and  to  double  Miss 
Planta«fenet  when  she's  in  the  tantrums, 
ten  Shillings  a  week,  and  find  your  own 
wardrobe,  you  know  —  I'm  not  the 
man  to  shrink  from  a  generous  action. 
Now  then,  Jackson,  money  in  4. 

[Exit  Maltby] 
[May  sings^] 

Where  daiaies  blow  and  waters  g^ide, 
M y  lonely  cottage  Stands  beside 
The  willowy  brook  that  flows  along 
Its  rushy  banks  with  rourmuring  song. 
And  near  the  door  there  grows  a  tree. 
So  thick  that  scarce  the  cot  you  see, 
And  screens  and  shades  my  still  retreat 
From  Winter's  cold  and  Summer's  heat ; 
And  there,  at  eve,  a  nightingale 
Will  sit  concoaled  and  teil  its  tale  — 
So  sweet,  that  all  who  wander  by 
Are  fain  to  stop,  and  listen  nigh. 
Thou  gentle  child,  with  golden  hair, 
Whom  ion^^  I' ve  watched  with  iove  and  care, 
The  wind  is  cold,  and  rough  for  thee, 
Say,  wüt  thou  come  and  dwell  with  me  7 

[After  her  song  she  goes  round  the 
tables;   all  repvlse  her] 

Ist  Party.  The  concert*s  quite 
enough  without  catterwauling  between 
the  acts. 

2d  Party.  WeVe  no  small  change, 
Miss.     Walter !  bottle  pale  Sherry ! 

3d  Party.     Be  off ! 

4th  Party.  Now  then,  what*s  the 
girl  gaping  at?  Can*t  you  take  an 
answer? 

May.     [To  Brierly]     Please,  sir  — 

Brierly.  Be  off  with  thee,  lass. 
I'm  in  no  mood  for  musio. 


May  [auppressing  her  tears],  Not  a 
penny ! 

Brierly.  Stop,  lass ;  [Peels  in  his 
pockel]  not  a  farden.  Where's  Downy? 
Come  here,  what'st  crying  at? 

May.  Pve  not  taken  anything  to- 
day,  and  I've  not  been  well  lately. 

[She  turns  faint  and  grasps  a  seat 
to  Support  herseif] 

Brierly  [rising],  Poor  thing! 
here,  [Places  chair]  sit  thee  down; 
why,  thee  looks  welly  felemmed.  Try 
and  eat  a  bit.  [He  gives  her  a  biscuit] 

May.  Thank  you,  sir,  you*re  very 
kind.  [She  tries  to  swallow  hut  cannot] 
If  I  had  a  drink  of  water. 

Brierly.  Wather?  [At  back  of 
table]  Nay,  a  sup  o*  this  will  hearten 
thee  up.  [Tries  to  give  her  wine  from 
his  bottle]  Not  a  drop !  [He  looks 
around  and  sees  Waiter  crossing, 
bringing  a  decanter  of  Sherry]  Here, 
that  11  do.  [Takes  decanter] 

Waiter.  Beg  pardon,  sir,  it*s  for 
No.  1. 

Brierly.     I'se  No.  1. 

Ist  Party.  HoUo,  sir!  that's  my 
Sherry. 

Brierly.     No,  it's  mine. 

Ist  Party.  I'U  let  you  know.  [He 
rises  and  turns  up  his  cuffs;  Brierly 
looks  at  him]  —  No,  Fll  see  the  landlord. 

[Exit  Ist  Party] 

Brierly.  There,  lass.  [Pours  out  a 
glass  for  May)     Sup  that. 

May     [drinks].     It's  wine. 

Brierly.     Sup  it  up. 

May.     It  makes  me  so  warm. 

Brierly.  It'U  put  some  heart  i' 
thee.  Sup  again,  thou*lt  tune  thy 
pipes  like  a  mavis  on  that.  Now  tiy 
and  eat  a  bit. 

May.     Oh,  sir,  you*re  too  good. 

Brierly.     Good?  me!  nay  — 

[Enter  Maltby,  followed  by  Ist  Party] 

Maltby  [soothingly].  Merely  a 
lark,  depend  upon  it.  The  gentleman 
will  apologize.  [To  Brierly]  The 
gent  who  ordered  that  bottle  of 
Sherry  — 

Brierly.     Let  him  ordther  another; 

ril  pay  for  it. 

Maltby.  The  gent  can*t  say  fairer. 
[Calls]  Bottle  sherry,  Jackson;  seven 
and  six,  sir. 

Brierly.  Here.  [Peels  in  his 
pockets]     Eh?  score  it  down. 


^  The  words  translated  from  the  German  of  Uhland,  and  the  musio  composed  by  Mrs. 
Tom  Taylor. 
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Maltby.  We  ain't  in  the  habit  of 
scoring,  sir,  not  to  strangers. 

Brierly.  Then  yo'd  betther  begin; 
my  name's  Bob  Brierly. 

Maltby.  Your  name  may  be  Bob 
Brierly,  sir,  or  Bob  Anybody,  sir,  but 
when  people  take  wine  in  this  establish- 
ment,  sir  —  especially  other  party's 
wine  —  they  pay  for  it. 

[D ALTON  re-appeara] 

Brierly.  A  teil  yo'  —  I'll  pay  as 
soon  as  my  friend  comes  back. 

Maltby.  Oh,  yonr  friend !  A  regu- 
lär case  of  buk  — 

Brierly.     Now  yo'  take  care. 

[Firing    vp;     the    partiea    gather 
round  from  tahles] 

May  [frighiened].  Oh,  please,  sir, 
please,  Mr.  Maltby. 

Ist  Party.     It's  too  bad. 

2d  Party.  Why  canH  you  pay  the 
man? 

3d  Party.     Police ! 

Dalton  [coming  forward],  Holloa! 
what's  all  this? 

Brierly  [aeizing  kirn].  Here, 
Downy,  you  lend  me  a  sovereign  to 
pay  this  chap. 

Dalton.  Sorry  I  haven't  change, 
but  we*ll  manage  it  directly.  [To 
Maltby]  It's  all  right.  I'll  be  bau 
for  my  friend  here. 

Maltby.  Your  word*s  quite  enough, 
sir.    Any  friend  of  Mr.  Moss's  — 

Dalton.  Come,  Bob,  don't  be  a 
fool;  take  a  turn  and  cool  yourself. 
[Drawing  him  off;  aside]  Now  to 
plant  the  big  *un.  [Drawa  him  off] 

Maltby.  [To  Guests]  Sorry  for 
this  disturbance,  gents,  quite  out  of 
keeping  with  the  character  of  my  es- 
tablishment.  [Bell  —  Mitaic,  piano] 
But  the  concert  is  about  to  re-com- 
mence;  that  way,  gents,  to  the  Ro- 
tunda.  [Guests  qo  off  —  Fiercely  to 
May]  This  is  all  along  of  your  cad^ng, 
Edwards,  sitting  down  to  drink  with  a 
promiscuous  party. 

May.  Oh,  I'm  so  sorry  —  he  never 
thought  —  it  was  all  his  kindness. 

Maltby     [aneeringly],  Kindness ! 

much  kindness  he*d  have  showed  you, 
if  you*d  been  old  and  ugly.  You  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  yourself. 

May  [indignantly],  You  ought  to 
be  ashamed  of  yourself!  it  is  cruel  in 
you  to  insult  a  helpless  and  friendless 
girl  like  me. 

Maltby.  Insult!  ho,  ho,  ha,  here's 
a   lark!    A   half-starved    street-siiiger 


cheeking  me  in  my  own  establishment  I 
You'd  better  apply  for  an  engagement, 
you  had,  on  the  first  vacancy.  [Looking 
off]  Hollo !  what's  that  ?  carriage  Com- 
pany !  Heayy  swells  on  the  lark,  white 
lies  and  pink  bonnetsi  Show  the 
ladies  and  gentleman  to  the  Rotunda, 
Jackson.  [Exit] 

May  [sinka  dovm  at  one  of  the 
tablea].  I'm  foolish  to  be  angry,  my 
bread  depends  on  such  as  he.  Oh,  if 
I  could  only  get  away  from  this  weary 
work!  if  some  kind  lady  would  take 
me  in.  I'm  quick  at  my  needle;  but 
who'd  take  me,  a  vagabond,  without  a 
friend  to  speak  for  me?  I'm  all  alone 
in  the  world  now.  It's  stränge  how 
people's  life  is  made  for  'em.  I  see 
so  many  girls,  nicely  dressed,  well  off, 
with  parents  to  love  and  care  for  'em. 
I  can  t  bear  it  sometimes,  to  see  them, 
and  then  think  what  I  am,  and  what's 
before  me.  [Puta  her  hand  to  her  face] 
I'm  a  silly  girl:  it's  all  because  I'm 
so  weak  from  the  fever.  There's 
nothing  like  keeping  a  good  heart. 
How  good  he  was  to  me;  it  was  all 
through  me  he  got  into  this  trouble; 
but  I  mustn't  think  of  him.  Ah, 
[Looking  off]  there's  a  pleasant  looking 
party  yonder.  Come  along,  old  friend, 
you've  to  eam  my  supper  yet. 

[Takea  her  guitar  and  exü] 

[Enter  Green  Jones  and  Emily  St. 
EvREMOND  —  he  weara  evening  coa- 
turne,  hlack,  white  tie,  Gibua  hat, 
etc.;  ahe  ia  gaily  dreaaed,  pink 
bannet,  etc.] 

Green  [apeaking  aa  he  comea  down], 
Excuse  me,  Emily!  Anything  but  the 
Rotunda ;  if  your  mama  likes  the  musio 
let  her  enjoy  it. 

Emily.  I'm  sure  the  music's  very 
nice,  Mr.  Jones. 

Green.  Mr.  Jonea,  Miss  St.  Evre- 
mondl  What  have  I  done  to  be  kept 
at  arm's  length  by  tluit  chevaux  de 
friae  of  a  mister?  was  it  for  this  that  I 
thawed  the  thick-ribbed  ice  of  Mrs. 
Traddles? 

Emily.  Thick-ribbed  ain't  a  proper 
Word  to  use  to  any  lady,  and  I  teil 
you  my  ma's  name  ain't  Traddles, 
Mr.  Jones;  it's  the  same  as  mine  — 
St.  Evremond ;  she's  changed  it  at  my 
wish. 

Green.  I  beg  pardon  of  your  stem 
parient,  [Sita]  Mis.  St.  Evremond,  Inte 
Traddles;  but  I  repeat,  was  it  to  be 
oalled  Mister  Jones  that  I  trtated  Mn. 
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St.  £.  and  her  chyild  to  the  Star  and 
Garter ;  and  her  ohyild  without  Mrs.  E. 
to  the  Trafalgar,  wnere  from  the  moon- 
lit  baloony  that  overhnng  the  fragjant 
river,  we  watched  together  the  sunset 
over  the  Isle  of  Dogs? 

Emilt.  And  very  wrong  it  was  of 
me  to  go  to  that  whiteoait  dinner 
without  ma;  and  preciously  she  blew 
me  up  about  it,  though  I  told  her  you 
oouldn't  have  treated  me  with  more 
respect  if  I'd  been  a  countess  instead 
of  a  coryph^. 

Green.  Emily,  you  only  did  me 
Tustioe.  My  intentions  are  honourable. 
If  you  are  in  the  ballet,  that's  no  reason 
you  8houldn*t  be  a  dear,  good  girl. 
YouVe  been  a  trump  of  a  daughter; 
I  don't  See  why  you  shouldn't  turn 
out  a  trump  of  a  wife.  Emily,  accept 
my  hand. 

Emily.  Nonsense,  Green,  you  don*t 
mean  it. 

Green.  I*m  perfeetly  serious.  My 
hand  and  my  heart,  my  fortune  and 
my  future.  Don't  stare,  Ejoiily.  It*s 
as  true  as  that  my  name  is  Green. 
I*m  quite  in  eamest  —  I  am  indeed. 

Emilt.  Oh!  Green,  dear,  I'm  in 
such  agitation.  [Rises] 

Green.  We  will  spend  a  rosy  exist- 
ence.  You  like  life,  and  I  flatter  myself 
I  understand  it. 

Emily.  And  don't  If  I  call  this 
life  —  the  music  and  the  Company, 
and  the  singing  and  the  trapdze.  I 
thought  the  man  must  break  lus  neck. 
It  was  beautifiü. 

Green.  Yes,  I  like  to  associate 
with  all  classes.  "Survey  mankind," 
you  know,  Emily  —  "from  China"  — 
to  earthenware.  So,  when  Charley 
Punter   proposed   a  night  at   the   tea 

rdens,  I  sank  the  swell;  and  here 
am  with  Emily  and  her  mama. 
Charley  didn't  seem  to  see  the  parient ; 
but,  "Propriety,  Charley  my  boy," 
I  Said,  and  he  submitted  with  a  sigh. 
And  now  what  will  you  have?  [Äe- 
enter  May,  —  she  begins  to  sing]  Oh ! 
anything  but  that.  Now,  do  oblige 
me  by  shutting  up,  that*s  a  good  girl. 

Emily.  No,  no,  poor  thing.  Let 
her  sing ;  she  has  a  sweet  voice. 

Green.     Fiat,  decidedly. 

Emily  [contempttiously],  You're 
another.     Give  me  nalf  a  crown  for  her. 

Green  [gives  one;  she  asks  by 
gesture  for  another],  Two?  Such  a 
bore.  I  sh|ül  have  to  ohange  a  note 
at  Uie  bar. 


Emily.  You'll  have  to  change  a 
good  many  notes  when  we  are  married. 
[To  May]  Come  along,  you  shall  have 
both  half  crowns. 

[Exeunt  Green  Jones  and  Emily, 
05  May  i«  foUowing] 

[Enter  Brierly] 

Brierly.  Downy  not  here?  He 
Said  I  was  to  bring  t'  brass  to  our  table. 

May  [recognises  him;  comes  down]. 
'Tis  he!  [Joyously]  Oh,  sir,  I*m  so 
sorry  — 

Brierly.  Why,  it's  t'  singin'  lass. 
[Crosses  to  her]  I  say,  have  you  seen 
my  friend  ? 

May.     No,  sir. 

Brierly.     And  where's  t'  landlord. 
Here*s  that*ll  make  him  civil  enough. 
[Shews  a  numher  of  sovereigns  in 
his  hand] 

May.     Oh,  what  a  lot  of  money ! 

Brierly.  Brass  for  a  twenty  poimd 
note.  I  got  it  changed  at  t'  cigar 
Shop  down  t*  road.  He's  a  good  *un 
is  Downv  —  lends  me  whatever  I  want. 
Here  yo   landlord.    Hoy  I 

[Ehter  Maltby] 

Maltby.  Coming!  Coming!  [ReO' 
ognising  Brierly]     Oh,  it*s  you. 

Brierly  [flinging  a  half  sovereign 
to  Maltby].  There;  seven  and  six  is 
for  t'  wine,  and  t*  other  haJf  crown's 
for  t*  thrashin'  I  owe  you. 

[Approaches  him  threateningly] 

Maltby  [pocketing  the  money  and 
retreating],  Take  care  —  I'U  teach  you 
to  insult  a  resx)ec  table  lioensed  viotualler. 
[7^0  May,  who  tries  to  calm  Brierly] 
And  you  too,  you  tramp,  Fll  have  you 
locked  up  for  annoying  my  oustomers. 
How  do  I  know  my  spoons  are  safe? 

Brierly.     Thou  cur! 

[He  breaks  away  from  Maltby, 
who  escapes,  crying  "Police!"] 

May.  I  can't  bear  you  should  trouble 
for  me,  indeed,  sir. 

[Concealing  her  tears] 

Brierly.  Nay,  never  heed  that 
muck-worm.  Come,  dry  thine  eyes. 
Thou's  too  soft  for  this  life  o'  thine. 

May  [apologetically],  It*s  the  fever, 
I  think,  sir  —  I  usedn*t  to  mind  unkind 
looks  and  words  much  once. 

Brierly.  Here,  take  this,  [Puts 
money  into  her  hand]  and  stay  thee 
quiet  at  home  tili  thou'st  i'  fettle 
again. 

May.  Two  sovereigns  I  oh,  sir !  [Cries] 

Brierly.    Nay,  thou'lt  make  oetter 
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use  o'  t'  brass  than  me —  What, 
oryin'  again!  oome,  oome,  never  heed 
tluit  old  brüte;  hard  words  break  no 
bones,  yo'  know. 

May.  It*8  not  hie  hard  words  I'm 
crying  for  now,  sir. 

Brierly.     What  then? 

May.  Your  kind  ones  —  they're 
harder  to  bear  —  they  sound  so  stränge 
to  me. 

Brierly.  Poor  thingl  heaven  help 
thee  —  thou  mindest  me  of  a  sister  1 
lost;  she'd  eyes  like  thine,  and  hair, 
and  much  t'  same  voice,  nobbut  she 
favert  redder  i'  t'  face,  and  spoke 
broader.  I*d  be  glad  whiles  to  have 
a  nice  gradely  lass  like  you  to  talk  to. 

May.  But  where  I  live,  sir,  it's  a 
veiy  poor  place,  and  I'm  by  myself, 
ana  — 

Brierly     [hesitatea],  No,     no  — 

you're  right  —  I  couldn't  come  there, 
but  I*m  loth  to  lose  sight  of  yo*  too. 

[Enter  Dalton  hastüy] 

Dalton.    Brierly ! 
Brierly.     Here*s    t'    change  —  IVe 
borrowed  five  o*  the  twenty. 

Dalton.  All  right,  now  let's  be  off 
—  I've  a  cab  outside. 

Brierly.  [To  May]  Mind,  if  you 
want  a  friend,  write  to  Bob  Brierly, 
at  the  Lancashire  Arms,  Air-street, 
yo'U  not  forget. 

May.     Never  — 1*11     set     it     down 
[Aside]  in  my  heart ! 
Dalton.     Come ! 

Brierly.  And  yo',  teil  me  yo'r 
name  —  will  yo'? 

May.    May  Edwards. 
Dalton.    Confound  your  billing  and 
oooing  —  come ! 

[A«    Brierly   follows    Dalton, 
Hawkshaw    and    two    of    the 
Detectives  appear] 
Hawkshaw.     You*re  wanted. 
Dalton.     [Aside]        The    crushersi 
Run,  Bob! 

[Music  —  Dalton  attempts  to 
eacape  —  Detectives  detain 
Brierly  —  Hawkshaw  seizes 
Dalton  —  in  the  scuffle,  Dal- 
ton's  hat  and  wig  are  knocked 

ojfl 

Hawkshaw.  I  know  you,  James 
Dalton! 

Dalton  [starting].    Ah! 

Hawkshaw.  Remember  the  Peck- 
ham  Job. 

Dalton.  The  Nailerl  Hit  out, 
BobI 


[Brierly  has  been  wrestling  with 
the  two  Detectives;   as  Dal- 
ton speaks  he  knocks  one  down] 
Brierly.     1   have!     Some   o*    them 
garottin*  chaps! 

May   [cries],     Help!  help! 

[Wringingher  hands] 
[A  fierce  struggle  —  Dalton  es- 
capes  from  Hawkshaw  and 
throws  him  —  he  draws  a  pistol 
—  Dalton  strikes  him  down 
with  a  life-preserver  and  makes 
his  escape  through  the  trees  — 
Brierly  is  overpowered  and 
handcuffed  —  Guests  rush  in 
and  form  Tdbleau] 

BND   OP   ACT  FIRST 


ACT   II 

ScENE.  —  The  Room  occupied  hy  May 
Edwards  in  Mrs.  Willoughby's 
House^.humhly  but  neatly  furnished; 
flowers  in  the  voindow;  a  work-table; 
stool;  door  communicating  with  her 
bedroom;  door  leading  to  the  stair- 
case;  guitar  hanging  a^ainst  waü; 
needlework  on  the  table. 
May  diacovered  with  a  birdcage  on  the 
table,  arranging  a  piece  of  augar 
and  groundsel  between  the  bara; 
aofa;  chiffonier;  American  dock,  etc. 

May.  There,  Goldie,  I  must  give 
you  your  breakfast,  though  I  don*t 
care  a  bit  for  my  own.  Ai!  you  find 
sin^g  a  better  trade  than  I  did,  you 
little  rogue.  I'm  sure  I  shall  have  a 
letter  from  Robert  this  moming.  IVe 
all  his  letters  here.  [Takes  out  a  packet 
from  her  work-box]  How  he  hcts  im- 
proved  in  his  handwriting  since  the 
first.  [Opening  letter]  That's  more 
than  three  years  back.  Oh!  what  an 
old  woman  I'm  getting!  It's  no  use 
denying  it,  Goldie.  [To  her  bird]  If 
you  11  be  auiet,  like  a  good,  well-bred 
canary,  1*11  read  you  Robertos  last 
letter.  [Reada]  "Portland,  February 
25th,  1860.  My  own  dearest  May,  — 
[Kiaaing  it]  As  the  last  year  keeps 
slipping  away,  I  think  more  and  more 
of  our  happy  meeting;  but  for  your 
love  and  oomfort,  I  think  I  should 
have  broken  down."  Goldie,  do  you 
hearthat?  [She  kisses  the  letter]  "Bat 
now  we  both  see  how  thingB  are  gidded 
for  the  best.    But  for  my  being  mfa% 
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to  prison,  I  shoiüd  have  died  before 
this,  a  broken-down  drunkard,  if  not 
worse;  and  you  might  still  have  been 
eaming  hard  bread  as  a  street  singer, 
or  carried  from  a  hospital  ward  to  a 
pauper*s  grave."  Yes,  yes,  [Shudder- 
ing]  tbat  s  tnie.  "This  place  has 
made  a  man  of  me,  and  you  have  found 
friends  and  the  means  of  earning  a 
livelihood.  I  connt  the  days  tili  we 
meet.  Good-bye,  and  heaven  bless 
you,  prays  your  ever  afifectionate 
Robert  Brierly."  [Kisses  the  letter  fre- 
quently]  And  don't  I  count  the  days 
too?  Therel  [Makes  a  mark  in  her 
pocket  almanack]  Another  gone !  They 
seem  so  slow  —  when  one  looks  forward 
—  and  yet  they  pass  so  quickly !  [Tak- 
ing  UV  birdcage]  Come,  Goldie,  while 
I  worK  you  must  sing  me  a  nice  song 
for  letting  you  hear  that  nice  letter. 

[Hanging  up  birdcage  —  a  knock 
cU  the  door] 

[Enter  Emily] 

Emily  [entering].     May  I  come  in? 

May.     Oh,  yes,  Mrs.  Jones. 

[Sita  to  werk] 

Emily.  St.  Evremond,  please,  Miss 
Edwards.  Jones  has  changed  his  name. 
When  peoplo  have  come  down  in  cir- 
cumstances,  the  best  way  they  can  do 
is  to  keep  up  their  names.  [Sits]  I 
like  St.  Evremond ;  it  looks  well  in  the 
bill,  and  sounds  foreign.  That*s  always 
attractive  —  and  I  ctess  my  hair  ä  la 
Frangaise,  to  keep  up  the  efifect.  Fve 
brought  back  the  shawl  you  were  kind 
enough  to  lend  me. 

May.  I  hope  you  got  the  engage- 
ment,  dear? 

Emily  [sigha],  No;  the  proprietor 
Said  my  appearance  was  quite  the 
thing  —  good  stage  face  and  figure, 
and  all  that:  you  know  how  those 
creatures  always  filatter  one;  but  they 
hadn't  an  opening  just  now  in  the 
Comic  duet  and  character-dance  busi- 
ness. 

May.  Fm  so  sorry;  your  husband 
will  be  so  disappointed. 

Emily.  Oh!  bless  you,  he  doesn*t 
know  what  Fve  been  aJter.  I  couldn*t 
bear  to  worrit  him,  poor  fellowl  He*s 
had  so  many  troubles.  Vve  been  used 
to  rough  it  —  before  we  came  into 
OUT  fortune. 

[Noiae     heard     overhead  —  May 
Starts] 

May.  What  noise  is  that?  It's  in 
your  room. 


Emily.  Don*t  be  alarmed  —  it*8  only 
Green ;  I  lef  t  him  to  practise  the  clog- 
dance  while  I  went  out.  He's  so  clumsy. 
He  often  comes  down  like  that  in  the 
double  shuffles.  But  he  gets  on  very 
nicely  in  the  comic  duets. 

May.  It's  very  fortunate  he's  so 
willing  to  turn  his  hand  to  anything. 

Emily.  Yes,  he's  willing  enough  to 
turn  his  hand,  only  he  is  so  slow  in 
tuming  his  legs.  Ah,  my  dear,  you're 
very  lucky  only  having  yourself  to 
keep. 

May.  I  find  it  hard  enough  to  work 
sometimes.  But  after  the  life  I*ve 
passed  through,  it  seems  paradise. 

Emily.  Oh!  I  couldn  t  a-bear  it; 
such  a  want  of  excitement!  And  you 
that  was  brought  up  to  a  public  life 
too.  [Rises]  Every  night  about  six, 
when  they  begin  to  light  up  the  gas, 
I  feel  so  fidgetty,  you  can't  think  —  I 
want  to  be  off  to  the  theatre.  I  couldn* t 
live  away  from  the  float,  that  is,  not 
if  I  had  to  work  for  my  living,  —  of 
course  it  was  very  different  the  three 
years  we  had  our  fortune. 

[Sighs  and  gives  her  seif  an  air  of 
martyrdom] 

May.  I'm  afraid  Mr.  Jones  ran 
through  a  great  deal  in  a  very  short 
time. 

Emily.  Well,  we  were  both  fast, 
dear;  and  to  do  Jones  justice,  I  don't 
think  he  was  the  fastest.  You  see  he 
was  used  to  spending,  and  I  wasn*t. 
It  seemed  so  jelly  at  first  to  have 
everything  one  liked.  [A  knock] 

May.     Come  in ! 

[Enter  Green  Jones,  much  dilapidated; 
he  wears  a  decayed  dressing-govm 
and  a  shocking  cap,  and  carries  a 
pair  of  clogs  in  his  hand;  he 
throws  himself  into  chair] 

May.     Your  wife's  here,  Mr.  Jones. 

Emily.     St.  Evremond,  please  dear. 

Green.  Yes,  Montage  St.  Evre- 
mond; that  is  to  be  m  the  paulo- 
Eoster-futurum.  I  thought  you  would 
e  here,  Milly.  I  saw  you  come  in  at 
the  Street  door.        [May  takes  her  work] 

Emily.  Oh,  you  were  watching  for 
me  out  of  the  window,  I  suppose, 
instead  of  practising  your  pas. 

Green.  I  was  allowing  my  shins 
an  interval  of  refreshment.  I  hope, 
Miss  Edwards,  you  may  never  be 
reduced  to  eam  a  subsistence  by  the 
clog  hompipe,  or  if  you  are,  that  you 
WUT  be  allowed   to   practise  in  your 
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stockings.  The  way  IVe  barked  my 
intractable  shins! 

Emily.  Poor  dear  fellow!  There, 
there!  He*s  a  good  boy,  and  he  shall 
have  a  piece  of  sugar,  he  shall. 

[Kissing  him] 

Green.  Sugar  is  all  very  well, 
Emily,  but  I*m  satisfied  I  shall  never 
electrify  the  British  public  in  this 
style  of  pump.  [Showing  clog]  The 
truth  is,  Miss  Edwards,  Fm  not  meant 
for  a  Star  of  the  ballet ;  as  Emily  says, 
Fm  too  floshy. 

Emily.     Stout  was  the  word. 

Green.  Oh !  was  it  ?  Anyway,  you 
meant  short-winded.  My  vocation  is 
in  the  more  private  walks  of  existence. 
If  I*d  a  nice,  easy,  light  porter's  place, 
now  — 

Emily.  Oh!  Montague,  how  can 
you  be  so  mean-spirited  ? 

Green.  Or  if  there's  nothing  eise 
open  to  US  but  the  music  halls :  I 
always  said  we  should  do  better  with 
the  performing  dogs. 

Emily.  Performing  dogs!  Hadn't 
you  better  come  to  monkeys  at  onoo? 

Green.  I've  a  tum  for  puppies. 
I'm  at  home  with  them.  It's  the  thing 
IVe  been  always  used  to,  simoe  I  was 
at  College.  But  we're  intemipting 
Miss  Edwards.  Come  along,  Emily; 
if  you're  at  liberty  to  give  your- Mon- 
tague a  lesson  in  the  poetry  of  motion 
under  difficulties.  [Shovring  the  clog] 
But,  oh,  remember  your  Montague  has 
shins,  and  be  as  sparing  as  possible  of 
the  double  shuffles. 

[RiseSj  leaving  his  dogs] 

Emily.  You  poor,  dear,  soft-headed 
—  sof  t-hearted  —  sof  t-shirmed  crea- 
ture!  What  would  you  do  without 
me?  [Cornea  back]  Oh,  what  a  man 
it  is;  he  has  forgotten  his  dancing 
pumps,  and  Fm  sure  they*re  big 
enough. 

[Exeunt  Emily  and  Green  Jones] 

May  [folding  up  her  shawl].  How 
times  are  changed  since  she  made  him 
give  me  half-a-crown  that  dreadful 
night,  when  Robert  —  [Sits]  —  I  can't 
bear  to  think  of  it,  though  all  has 
turned  out  so  well. 

[Enter  Mrs.  Willouqhby] 

Ah,  Mrs.  Willoughby,  I  was  expecting 
a  Visit  from  you.  Fve  the  week's  rent 
all  ready. 

[Gives   her   a  folded   parcel  from 
smcM  box  on  table] 
Mrs.    Willoughby.    Which    ready 


you  always  was,  to  the  minit,  that  I 
will  say,  my  dear.  You'll  excuse  me 
if  I  take  a  chair,  [Sits]  these  stairs  is 
trying  to  an  olderly  woman  —  not  that 
I  am  so  old  as  many  that  looks  youngor, 
which  when  Fd  my  front  tittivated  oiily 
last  week,  Mr.  Miggles,  that*s  the  hair- 
dresser  at  22,  he  says  to  me,  **Mrs. 
Willoughby,"  he  says,  "fortv  is  what 
I*d  give  you  ^äth  that  front,  he  says. 
*'No,  Mr.  Miggles,"  I  says,  "forty  it 
was  once,  but  will  never  be  again,  which 
trouble  is  a  sharp  thom,  and  losses  is 
more  than  time,  and  a  shortness  of 
breath  along  of  a  shock  three  years 
was  last  July."  **No,  Mr.  Miggles,"  I 
says,  "fronts  can't  undo  the  work  of 
years,"  I  sajrs,  **nor  yet  wigs,  Mr. 
Miggles  —  which  skin-partings  equal 
to  years,  I  never  did  see,  and  that*s 
the  truth."  [Pauses  for  breath] 

May.  At  all  events,  Mrs.  Wil- 
loughby, you're  looking  very,  very 
weil  this  morning. 

Mrs.  Willoughby.  Ah,  my  dear, 
you  are  very  good  to  say  so,  which, 
if  it  wasn't  for  rheumatios  and  the 
rates,  one  a-top  of  another,  and  them 
dustmen,  which  their  carts  is  a  mockery, 
unless  you  stand  beer,  and  that  boy, 
Sam,  though  which  is  the  worst,  I'm 
sure  is  hard  to  say,  only  a  grand- 
mother's  feelings  is  not  to  be  told, 
which  opodeldoc  can*t  be  rubbed  into 
the  'eart,  as  I  said  to  Mrs.  MoUoy  — 
her  that  has  my  first  floor  front  — 
which  she  says  to  me,  **Mrs.  Wil- 
loughby," says  she,  "nine  oils  is  the 
thing,  she  says,  "rubbed  in  warm," 
says  she.  "Wnich  it*s  all  very  well, 
Mrs.  MoUoy,"  says  I,  **but  how  is  a 
lone  woman  to  rub  it  in  the  nape  of 
the  neck  and  the  small  of  the  back; 
and  Sam  that  giddy,  and  distressing 
me  to  that  degree.  No,  Mrs.  Molloy, 
I  says,  "what's  sent  us  we  must  bear 
it,  and  parties  that's  reduced  to  let 
lodgings,  can't  afiford  easy  chairs," 
which  well  I  know  it,  and  the  truth  it 
is  —  and  me  with  two  beauties  in 
chintz  in  the  front  parlor,  which  I  got 
a  bargain  at  the  orokers  when  the 
parties  was  sold  up  at  24,  and  no  more 
time  to  sit  down  in  *em  than  if  I  was 
a  chorrybin. 

May.  I*m  sure  you  ought  to  have 
one,  so  hard  as  you  ve  worked  all  your 
life,  and  when  Sam  gets  a  Situation  — 

Mrs.  Willoughby.  Sam,  ah.  that 
boy  —  I  came  here  about  him;  nam't 
he  been  here  this  morning? 
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Mat.  No,  not  yet.  I  was  expecting 
him  —  he  promised  to  carry  some 
thinfifs  home  for  me. 

Mrs.  Willoughby.  Ah  Miss 
Edwards  if  you  would  only  talk  to 
him;  he  don't  mind  anything  I  say, 
no  more  than  if  it  was  a  flat-iron,  which 
what  that  boy  have  cost  me  in  distress 
of  mind  and  clothes,  and  caps,  and 
breakages  never  can  be  known  —  and 
his  poor  mother,  whioh  was  the  only 
one  I  brought  up  and  had  five,  she  says 
to  me,  **Mother,"  she  savs.  **he's  a 
big  child,"  she  says,  **and  he*s  a  beaur 
tiful  child,  but  he  have  a  temper  of 
his  own";  which,  "Mary,"  I  says  — 
she  was  called  Mary,  hke  you,  my 
dear,  after  her  aunt  from  which  we 
had  expectations  but  which  was  left 
to  the  Blind  Asylum,  and  the  Fish- 
mongers'  Alms  Houses,  and  very  like 
you  she  was,  only  she  had  light  hair 
and  blue  eyes  —  **Mary,  my  dear,"  I 
says,  **I  hope  vou'll  never  live  to  see 
it,  and  took  she  was  at  twenty-three, 
sudden,  and  that  boy  IVe  had  to  mend 
and  wash  and  do  for  ever  since,  and 
hard  lines  it  is. 

May.  I'm  siu-e  he  loves  you  very 
dearly,  and  has  an  excellent  heart. 

Mrs.  Willoughby.     Heart,  my  dear 

—  which  I  wish  it  had  been  his  heart 
I  found  in  his  ri^ht-*and  pocket  as  I 
was  armending  his  best  trowsers  last 
night,  which  it  was  a  short  pipe,  which 
it  is  nothing  but  the  truth,  and  smoked 
to  that  degree  as  if  it  had  been  black- 
leaded,  wmch  many*s  the  time  when 
heVe  come  in,  I've  said,  **Sam,"  IVe 
Said,  **I  smell  tobacco,"  I've  said. 
**Grandmother,"  he'd  say  to  me,  quite 
grave  and  innocont,  **p'raps  it's  the 
chimbley "  —  and  him  a  child  of  fifteen, 
and  a  short  pipe  in  his  right-hand 
pocket!  I'm  sure  I  could  have  broke 
my  heart  over  it,  I  could ;  let  alone  the 
pipe  —  which  I  flung  it  into  the  fire 

—  but  a  happy  moment  since  is  a 
thing  I  have  not  known. 

[Pauses  for  hreath] 
May.     Oh!  he'll  get   rid  of  all  his 
bad  habits  in  time.     Fve  broken  him 
in  to  carrymy  parcels  already. 

Mrs.  Willoughby.  Yes,  indeed! 
and  how  you  can  trust  him  to  can^ 
parcels;  but,  oh!  Miss  Edwards,  if 
you'd  talk  to  him,  and  teil  him  short 
pipes  is  the  thief  of  time,  and  tobacco's 
the  root  of  all  evil,  which  Dean  Close 
heVe  proved  it  streng  enough,  I'm 
sure  —  and  I  cut  it  out  of  the  Weekly 


Pulpü  —  and  wherever  that  paper  is 
now  —  [Rummaging  in  her  pocket  — 
knock  at  door]  That's  at  your  door  — 
which,  if  you're  expecting  a  caller  or  a 
customer  —  [Rises] 

May.  No ;  I  expect  no  one  —  unless 
it's  Sam.  [Knock  repeated,  timidly] 
Come  in.  [Lays  down  her  work\ 

[Brierly  opens  the  door^  timidly] 

Brierly  Idouhtfully],  Miss  Ed- 
wards, please? 

May  [rushing  into  his  arms], 
Robert!  you  here! 

Brierly.     My  own  dear  May  I 

[Rushea  over  to  her} 

May  [confused],  Tm  so  gladt 
But,  how  IS  it  that  you're  —  how  well 
you  look !  [Fluttered] 

Mrs.  Willoughby.  Eh?  well  I'm 
sure! 

May.  Oh!  you  mustn't  mind,  Mrs. 
Willoughby,  it's  Robert. 

Mrs.  Willoughby.  Oh  —  Robert! 
I  suppose,  by  the  way  he's  a-goin'  on, 
Robert's  your  brother  —  leastways,  if 
he  ain't  your  brother  — 

Brierly.  Her  brother?  yes,  ma'am, 
I'm  her  brother !  [Kisses  May) 

Mrs.  Willoughby.  Indeed !  and  if 
I  might  make  bold  to  ask  where  you've 
come  from  — 

Brierly.     I'm  just  discharged. 

[He  pauses  —  May  giving  him  a 
look.] 

Mrs.  Willoughby.  Discharged! 
and  where  from  —  not  your  Situation, 
I  'ope? 

Brierly.  From  Her  Majesty's  Serv- 
ice, if  you  must  know. 

May.  I've  not  seen  him  for  three 
years  and  more.  I  didn't  expect  him 
so  soon,  Mrs.  Willoughby,  so  it  was 
quite  natural  the  sight  of  him  should 
startle  me. 

Mrs.  Willoughby.  Which  well  I 
know  it  —  not  *avin'  had  brothers 
myself,  but  an  uncle  that  ran  away 
for  a  soldier,  and  came  back  on  the 
parish  with  a  wooden  leg,  and  a  shilÜn' 
a  da^  Pension,  and  always  in  arrears 
for  liquor  —  which  the  way  that  man 
would  drink  beer ! 

Brierly.  I  should  have  written  to 
prepare  you,  but  I  thought  I  might 
be  here  as  soon  as  my  letter,  so  I 
jumped  into  the  train  at  Dorchester, 
and  nere  I  am. 

May.  That  was  very  thoughtless  of 
you  —  no,  it  was  very  thoughtful  and 
kind  of  you.    But  I  don't  luiaerstand  — 
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Brierly.  How  I  come  to  be  here 
before  the  time  I  told  you  in  my  letter? 
You  See,  I  had  füll  marks  and  nothing 
against  me,  and  the  regulations  — 

[May    gives    him    a    look    which 
Interrupts  him] 

May  [crosses  to  Mrs.  Willouqhby]. 
If  Sam  comes  shall  I  teil  him  to  go 
down  stairs  to  you,  Mrs.  Willoughby? 

Mrs.  Willoughby.  I  shall  be  much 
obliged  to  you,  my  dear  —  which  I 
know,  when  brothers  and  sisters  meet 
they'll  have  a  great  deal  to  talk  over, 
and  two's  Company  and  three's  none, 
is  well  beknown  —  and  I  never  was 
one  to  stand  listenin'  when  other  folks 
is  talkin*  —  and  one  thing  I  may  say, 
as  I  told  Mrs.  MoUoy  oräy  last  week, 
when  the  first  floor  had  a  little  tiff 
with  the  second  pair  front  about  the 
water  —  '*Mrs.  MoUoy,"  I  says,  "no- 
body  ever  heard  me  put  in  my  oar 
when  I  wasn't  asked,  I  says,  **and 
idle  chatterin*  and  gossip,"  I  says, 
**i8  a  thing  that  I  never  was  given  to, 
and  I  ain't  a-goin'  to  begin  now,"  I 
says,  which  good  momin*  to  you,  young 
man,  and  a  better  girl,  and  a  nicer  girl, 
and  a  harder  workin'  girl  than  your 
sister,  I  *ope  and  trust  may  never 
darken  my  doors,  [Brierly  throws 
open  door]  which  her  rent  was  ever 
ready  to  the  day.  No,  my  dear,  it*s 
the  truth,  and  you  needn*t  blush. 
[During  this  last  speech  Brierly  gets 
round  and  urges  her  towards  door\ 
Thank  you,  [Going  to  door]  I  can  open 
the  door  for  myself,  young  man. 
\Turn8  to  him]  And  a  very  nice  look- 
mg  head  you  have  on  your  Shoulders, 
though  you  have  had  your  hair  cut 
uncommon  short,  which  I  must  say 
— ^^good  momin*,  my  dear,  and  any- 
thing  I  can  do  for  you.  [Exity  hut  is 
heard  still  talking  tili  the  door  below  is 
shut  loudly]  I*m  sure,  which  nobody 
can  say  but  I  was  always  ready  to 
oblige,  if  reduced  to  let  lodgings  owing 
to  a  sudden  shock. 

Brierly.  Phewl  [Giving  a  sigh  of 
relief]  One  would  think  she'd  been  on 
the  silent  system  for  a  twelvemonth ! 
Now,  wo're  alone  at  last,  May.  Lot 
me  have  a  good  look  at  you.  I  gave 
you  a  bit  of  a  squeeze,  but  I  hadn't  a 
good  look.      [He  takes  her  by  the  hand.] 

May.     Well  — 

Brierly.  Prettier  than  ever  —  you 
couldn't  look  better  or  kinder. 

May.  Now  sit  down,  and  don*t  talk 
nonsense. 


Brierly.  Sit  down !  not  I  —  Tve 
had  a  good  look  at  you  —  and  I  must 
have  a  good  look  at  the  place.  How 
snug  it  is!  as  neat  as  the  cell  I've  just 
left.  But  it  wasn't  hard  to  keep  that 
in  Order  —  I  had  only  a  stool,  a  basin, 
and  a  hammock.  Didn't  I  polish  the 
hammock-hooks  neither.  One  must 
have  a  pride  in  soraething  —  you  know. 
But  here  you've  no  end  of  things  —  a 
sofa  —  and  a  carpet  —  and  chairs  — 
and  —  [Going  round  as  he  speaks] 

May.  Isn*t  it  a  nice  clock,  Robert? 
and  look  at  the  chefifonier!  I  picked 
that  up  a  bargain  —  and  all  out  of  my 
own  earnings ! 

Brierly.  It's  the  cosiest  little  nest 
for  my  bird  —  you  were  a  singing  bird 
once,  you  know.  —  [Sees  the  guitar] 
And  there's  the  old  bread-winner  — 
Fm  glad  youVe  not  parted  with  that. 

May.  I  should  be  the  most  ungrate- 
ful  creature  if  I  did !  How  many  a 
dinner  it's  earned  for  me !  —  how 
many  a  week*s  rent  it's  paid!  But 
for  it  I  never  should  have  known  you 

—  my  friend  —  my  brother.  Yes, 
Robert,  I  wanted  to  oxplain  to  Mrs. 
Willoughby,  when  she  called  you  my 
brother. 

Brierly.  So  did  I.  But  I  feit  it 
was  true  —  [Sits]  If  Fm  not  your 
brother  bom  and  bred,  May,  you've 
been  a  true  sister  to  me  —  ever  since 
that  night  — 

May.  Oh,  Robert  —  a  kind  word 
was  never  lost  yet.  No  wonder  I  clung 
to  you  — 

Brierly.  Aye,  when  all  stood  aloof. 
In  the  prison  —  in  the  dock  —  to  the 
van  door.  But  for  you,  May,  I  should 
have  been  a  desperate  man.  I  might 
have  become  all  they  thought  me  —  a 
felon,  in  the  Company  of  felons. 

May.  Oh,  do  not  look  back  to  that 
misery  —  but  teil  me  how  you  are  out 
so  long  before  your  time? 

Brierly.     Here's  my  ticket-of-leave 

—  they'vo  given  me  every  week  of  my 
nine  months  —  they  hadn't  a  mark 
against  me  —  I  didn't  want  to  look 
forward  to  my  discharge  —  I  was 
afraid  to  —  I  workcd  away ;  in  school, 
in  the  quarry-gang  first,  .and  in  the 
Office  afterwards,  as  if  I  had  to  stay 
there  for  ever  —  I  wasn't  unhappy 
either  —  all  were  good  to  me.  And 
then  I  had  your  letters  to  comfort  me. 
But  when  I  was  sent  for  to  the  Gk>y- 
emor's  room  yesterday,  and  told  I 
was    a   free    man,    eversrthing   Bwam 
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round  and  round  —  I  staggered  —  they 
had  to  give  me  water,  or  I  think  I 
should  have  fainted  like  a  girl. 

May.  Ah,  as  I  feit  that  night  when 
you  gave  me  the  wine. 

Brierly.  Poor  dear,  I  remember 
it,  as  if  it  was  yesterday.  But  when  I 
pa»3ed  out  at  the  gate,  not  for  gang 
tabour,  in  my  prison  dress,  with  my 
prison  mates,  under  the  warder' s  eye, 
and  the  sentry's  musket,  as  I  had 
done  so  many  a  weary  week  —  but  in 
my  own  clothes  —  unwatched  —  a  free 
man  —  free  to  go  where  I  liked  —  to 
do  what  I  liked  —  speak  to  whom  I 
liked,  [Rises]  I  thought  I  should  have 

föne  crazy  —  I  danced,  I  san^,  I 
icked  up  the  pebbles  of  the  Chizzle 
beach  —  the  boatmen  laid  hands  on 
me  for  an  escaped  lunatic,  tili  I  told 
'em  I  was  a  discharged  prisoner,  and 
then  they  let  me  pass  —  but  they 
drew  back  from  me;  there  was  the 
convict's  taint  about  me  —  you  can't 
fling  that  off  with  the  convict's  jacket. 

May.  But  here,  no  one  knows  you 
— '-you'll  get  a  fresh  start  now. 

Brierly.  I  hope  so,  but  it's  awfully 
up-hill  work,  May ;  I've  heard  enough 
down  yonder  of  all  that  Stands  between 
a  poor  fellow  who  has  been  in  trouble, 
and  an  honest  life.  But  just  let  me 
get  a  Chance. 

May.  Oh  —  if  only  Mr.  Gibson 
would  give  you  one. 

Brierly.     Who's  he? 

May.  The  husband  of  the  lady  who 
was  my  first  and  best  friend.  [Brierly 
looks  uneasp]  After  you,  of  course,  you 
jealous  thing.  It  was  she  gave  me 
work  —  recommended  me  to  her  friends 
—  and  now  T've  quite  a  nice  little 
business.  I  pay  my  way  —  I'm  as 
happy  as  the  day  is  long  —  and  I'm 
thiiLking  of  taking  an  apprentice. 

Brierly.     How  I  wish  I  was  a  lass. 

[Taking  her  hand] 

May.  I  think  I  see  those  great 
dumsy  hands  spoiling  my  work. 

Brierly.  You  don't  want  a  light 
porter  —  eh,  May? 

May.  No  —  I've  not  quite  business 
enough  for  that  yet.  If  Mr.  Gibson 
would  only  give  you  employment.  He's 
some thing  in  the  city. 

Brierly.  No  chance  of  that,  May. 
I  must  begin  lower  down,  and  when 
I've  got  a  charaoter,  then  I  may  reach 
a  Step  higher,  and  so  creep  back  little 
by  little  to  the  level  of  honest  men. 
[Ölaofniüy]    There's  no  help  for  it. 


May  [putting  her  hands  upon  hia 
Shoulder],  At  all  events  you  can  wait 
and  look  about  you  a  little  —  you've 
money  Coming  in,  you  know. 

Brierly.     Me,  May? 

May.  Yes.  You  forget  those  two 
sovereigns  you  lent  me  —  I've  put 
away  a  Shilling  every  weok  out  of  my 
savings  —  and  then  there's  the  interest. 
you  know  —  ever  so  much.  It's  all 
nere.  [Goes  to  tablCy  and  Coming  down 
on  his  leftj  puls  a  savings-hox  into  his 
hand]  You  needn't  count  it.  There'd 
have  been  more  if  you  hadn't  come  so 
soon. 

Brierly.  My  good,  kind  May,  do 
you  think  I'd  touch  a  f arthing  of  your 
savings  ? 

May.  Oh,  do  take  it,  Robert,  or  I 
shall  be  so  unhappy  —  I've  had  more 
pleasure  out  of  that  money  than  any  I 
ever  earned,  because  I  thought  it  would 
go  to  help  you. 

Brierly.  Bless  your  kind  hearti 
To  think  of  those  little  fingers  working 
for  me  —  a  lusty,  big-boned  chap  like 
me !  Why,  May,  lass  —  I've  a  matter 
of  twenty  pounds  in  brass  of  my  own 
earnings  at  Pentonville  and  Portland 
—  overtime  and  allowances.  The  Gov- 
emor  paid  it  over  to  me,  like  a  man, 
before  I  started  yesterday  —  aye,  and 
shook  hands  with  me.  God  bless  him 
for  that ! 

May.  Twenty  pounds!  Oh,  how 
small  my  poor  httle  earnings  wül 
look !     I  was  so  proud  of  them,  too  — 

[Ruefully] 

Brierly.     Well,    keep  'em,    May  — 
keep  'em  to  buy  your  wedding-gown. 
[Takes  her  in  his  arms  and  kissea 
her,] 

[Enter  Sam  —  he  gives  a  significant  cough] 

May.     Oh!     [Startled]     Sam! 

Brierly  [hastily].  Sam!  is  it! 
Confound  him !     ril  teach  him. 

[Grosses j  sees  it  is  a  boy  andpauses] 

Sam.  Now  will  you,  though? 
Granny  will  be  uncommon  obliged 
to  you.  She  says  I  want  teaching  — 
don't  she?  [To  May] 

May.  How  dare  you  come  in  like 
that,  Sam,  without  so  much  as  knock- 
ing? 

Sam.  How  was  I  to  know  you  had 
Company?  Of  course  I'd  knocked  if 
I'd  been  aware  you'd  your  young  man. 

Brierly.  I  teil  you  what,  young  im, 
if  you  don't  make  yourself  scarce  — 

Sam.     Well,    what?     [Retreating]     If 
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I  doii  1  iSÄiie  niy^lf  ^"-ar-'^.  yry^'H 
pivri:  iLVj  !!:*•.  Ju-:  vou  tr>*  i:.  'S^-w- 
i'^-p]  Laki:ir^" !  —  Y&h !     Hit  one  of  vour 

BmEKLT.     Oo  it.  Master  Sam !     Ha, 

Sam.  My  zjxT^if:'^  not  Sam.  It's 
Sarai  vfrl  WüIoii^Lby.  Esquire.  most 
r'Ä-pHrriab;*'  rrferer.ces  given  and  re- 
quir<ed.  'Fm'U  coünr  up\  as  Granny 
Eays  when  she  advertises  the  first  floor. 

BfsiERLT.  Xow  be  off,  like  a  good 
little  chap. 

Sah.  Come,  cheekj'!  Don't  you 
ose  bad  lani^ua^i^e.  I'm  rising  fifteen. 
stand  ^\H  feet  five  in  my  bluchers, 
and  I'm  sproutin^  acrin*  the  summer, 
if  I  ain'l  six  foot  of  greens  like  you. 

Mat.  Hold  your  tongue!  you*re  a 
nanghty.  impudent  little  boy. 

Sah.  Come  —  I'm  bigger  than  you 
are,  I'U  bet  a  bob.       [Starid*  on  kis  toes] 

[Enter  Mbs.  Willoughbt] 

Mbs.  Willoughbt.  Oh,  here's  that 
boy  at  last !  which  upstairs  and  down- 
Blairs,  and  all  along  the  street.  have  I 
been  a  seekin'  of  him.  VThrowi  kirn  over 
to  Uft]  whjch,  if  you*d  believe  me,  Miss 
Edwards,  I  left  a  fonrpenny-bit  in  the 
chany  dog-kennel  on  the  mantelpiece 
downstairs,  only  yesterday  momin'  as 
ever  was,  which  if  ever  there  was  a  real 
bit  of  Dresden,  and  cost  me  fourteen- 
and-six  at  Hanway  Yard  in  'appier 
days,  with  a  black  and  white  spaniel 
in  a  wreath  of  roses,  and  a  Shepherdess 
to  matcb,  and  the  trouble  Fve  'ad  to 
keep  that  boy's  *ands  off  it  since  he  was 
in  long  clothes  —  where*s  that  four- 
penny-piece  —  [Seizes  him]  you  young 
vilLain  —  which  you  know  you  took  it. 

8am.  Well,  then,  I  did  —  to  buy 
bird's-eye  with. 

Mb8.  Willoughbt.  Bird's-eye!  and 
him  not  fifteen  —  and  the  only  one  left 
of  three.  [Falls  in  chair] 

Sam.  If  you  will  nobble  a  fellow's 
bacca,  you  must  take  the  consequences ; 
and  just  you  mind  —  it  ain't  no  use  ar 
tr3in'  it  on  breaking  my  pipes,  Granny. 
IVe  given  up  Broselys  and  started  a 
briar-root.  [PuUs  it  out]  It's  a  stun- 
ner. 

Mr.s.  Willoughbt.  Oh,  dear,  oh, 
dear !  if  it  ain't  enough  to  melt  an  'eart 
of  stone  —  no!  fronts  I  may  wear  to 
'ide  my  suffering,  but  my  grey  'airs 
that  boy  have  determined  to  bring 
with  sorrow  to  the  grave. 

Sah.    What?    Ck>8  I  smoke?    Why 


tbere's  Jem  Migeles  smokes.  and  he's  a 
vrar  youneer  than  me.  and  ke's  allowed 
all  ihe  lux'ries  of  ihe  st^ason  —  his 
father's  g*>ing  to  take  him  lo  soe  the 
badser  drawn  at  Jt-mmy  Shaw's  one 
of  the=e  days  —  and  Äi>  mother  don't 
go  into  hysterics. 

Mat.  Sam.  Fm  «urprised  you  should 
take  pleasure  in  making  your  grand- 
mother  unhappy! 

Sam.  I  don't  take  pleasure  —  she 
won't  let  me:  she's  always  a  knaggin' 
and  aggravaiin*  me.  Here.  dry  your 
eyes,  granny  —  [Goes  to  her]  —  and  Fll 
he  a  good  boy.  and  I  won't  go  after 
the  rats,  and  I  won't  aggravate  old 
Miggles's  bullfinohes. 

Mrs.  Willoughbt.  And  you'U  give 
up  that  nasty  tobaceo,  and  you'U  keep 
your  clothes  tidy,  and  not  get  sliddin' 
down  ladders  in  vour  Sunday  trowsers 

—  which  moleskins  won't  stand,  let 
alone  imxed  woolens. 

Sam.  Best  put  me  in  charity  leathers 
at  once,  with  a  muffin  cap  and  badge; 
wouldn't  I  look  stunnin'  ?     Oh,  my ! 

Mrs.  Willoughbt.  There!  that's 
■  just  him  —  always  some  of  his  imperent, 
audacious  ehaff  —  I  know  he  gets  it 
from  that  yoimg  Miggles  —  ready  to 
stop  his  poor  granny 's  mouth  with. 

Sam.  No.  [Kisses  her]  That's  the 
only  way  to  stop  it.  Come,  I'm  goin' 
to  take  myself  up  short,  like  a  jibbin' 
cab  'oss!  and  be  a  real  swell,  grannv, 
in  white  kjds!  only  I'm  a-waiting  tili 
I  come  into  my  fortune  —  you  Imow, 
that  twenty  poimds  you  was  robbed  of, 
three  years  ago. 

Mrs.  Willoughbt.  Which  robbery 
is  too  good  a  word  for  it.  It  was 
forgery,  aye,  and  a'most  as  good  as 
murder  —  which  it  might  ha'  been 
my  death!  Yes,  my  dears,  as  nice- 
looking,  ci\'i]-spoken  a  young  man  as 
3'ou  would  wish  to  se©  —  in  a  white 
'at,  which  I  never  can  forget,  and  a 
broad  way  of  speaking  —  and,  "Would 
you  change  me  a  twentv  pound  note, 
ma'am,"  he  says;  **And  it  ain't  very 
often,"  I  says,  "you  could  have  come 
into  this  shop"  —  which  I  was  in  the 
cigar  and  penodical  lino  at  the  time. 

Brierlt.    Where  was  your  shop? 

Mrs.  Willoughbt.  In  the  Fulham 
Road,  three  doors  outside  the  BcJl-vue 
Gardens  —  "And  a  note  is  all  the  same 
to  me,"  I  sez  —  "if  all  oorrect,"  I  Beat 

—  and  when  I  looked  in  that  yoimg 
man's  face,  I  bad  no  more  mupdon 
than  I  ahould  of  either  of  yonn»  my 
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dears;  so  he  gave  me  the  note,  and 
he  took  the  sovereigos.  And  the  next 
thing  I  saw  was  a  gent,  which  bis  namo 
he  told  me  was  Hawkshaw,  and  ho 
were  in  the  police,  on'y  in  piain  clothes, 
and  asked  to  lock  at  the  note,  and 
told  me  it  was  a  bad  'un ;  and  if  that 
man  left  me  on  the  sofa,  in  the  back 
Shop,  or  behind  the  counter,  with  my 
feet  in  a  jar  of  brown  rappee,  and  my 
head  among  the  ginger-beer  bottles, 
is  more  than  I  can  teil  —  for  fits  it 
was  for  days  and  days,  and  when  I 
worked  out  of  'em,  then  I  was  short 
of  my  rent,  and  the  stock  sold  up,  and 
me  ruined. 

[Brierly  shews  signs  of  agitation 
white  she  is  speaking] 

Brierly.  And  you  nevor  recovered 
your  money? 

Mrs.  Willouqhby.  Not  a  penny, 
my  dear,  and  if  it  hadn't  been  for  a 
kind  friend  that  set  me  up  in  my  own 
fumiture,  in  the  Fulham  Workhouse, 
I  might  have  been  at  this  moment, 
leastways  St.  George's,  which  that's 
my  legal  settlement  —  and  that  blessed 
boy  —  [She  cries] 

Sam  Igaily],  In  a  suit  of  grey 
dittoes,  a-stepping  out  with  anothcr 
cbap,  a  big  'un  ana  a  little  *un  together, 
like  a  Job  lot  at  an  auction,  to  church 
of  a  Sunday,  to  such  a  jelly  long  ser- 
mon !  shouldn't  I  like  it !  [Consolingly, 
and  changing  his  tone]  I  say,  don't  cry, 
granny,  we  ain't  come  to  skilly  yet. 

Mrs.  Willouqhby.  Which  if  that 
young  man  know  the  mischief  he'd  done. 

May.  Perhaps  he  does,  and  is  sorry 
for  it.  [Thcy  rise  —  he  goes  to  back] 

Mrs.  Willoüghby.  Not  he,  the 
wretchl  What  do  the  likes  o'  them 
care  for  the  poor  creatures  they  robs 
—  hangin's  too  good  for  *em,  the 
villains. 

Brierly  [taking  his  hat,  and  going]. 
Good-bye,  May. 

May.     You're  not  ^oing? 

Brierly.  Fve  a  httle  bit  of  busi- 
ness  that  can*t  wait  —  some  money  to 

pay. 

May.     You'U  not  be  long? 

Brierly.  No  ;  1*11  be  back  directly. 
[Aside]  Thank  heaven,  I  can  make  it 
up  to  her  !  [Exit  Brierly] 

May.  [Aside]  Poor  fellow !  he  can't 
bear  it !  she  little  thinks  — 

Mrs.  Willouqhby.  You'll  excuse 
me,  it's  not  often  I  talk  about  it,  Miss 
Edwards,  which  it*s  no  use  aroryin' 
over  spilt  milk,  and  there's  them  as 


tempore  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb  — 
and  if  it  wasn't  for  that  boy  — 

Sam.     Thore,  she's  at  me  again. 

Mrs.  Willouqhby.  Which  if  I'd 
only  tho  moans  to  put  him  to  school, 
and  out  of  the  streets,  and  clear  of  that 
Jim  Migglos  and  them  rats  — 

Sam     [half  crying].     Bother  the  rats! 

May.  You  see,  Sam,  how  unhappy 
you  make  your  grandmother. 

Sam.  And  don*t  you  see  how  un- 
happy she  makes  me,  talldn'  of  sendin' 
me  to  school. 

May  [fordng  him  to  Mrs.  Wil- 
louqhby]. Come,  kiss  her,  and  promise 
to  be  a  good  boy.  Ah,  Sam,  you  don*t 
understand  the  blessing  of  having  one 
who  loves  you  as  she  does. 

Sam.  Then,  what  does  she  break  my 
pipes  for? 

Mrs.  Willouqhby.     Oh,  them  pipes ! 

[A  knock] 

May.  More  visitors !  What  a  busy 
morning  this  is !     Come  in ! 

[Enter  Mr.  Gibson] 

Mr.  OiBSON.     Miss  Edwards  —  eh? 

May.     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gibson.  Glad  I'm  right  —  I 
thought  it  was  the  third  floor  front  — 
a  woman  told  me  downstairs.  I'm 
afraid  I  puUed  the  wrong  bell. 

[Looks  about  him,  takes  off  his 
haty  gloveSy  etc.  —  May  sets 
him  a  chair;   he  sits] 

Mrs.  Willouqhby.  And  a  nice 
way  Mra.  Molloy  would  be  in  if  you 
brought  her  down  to  another  party*s 
bell,  which,  asking  your  pardon,  sir, 
but  was  it  the  first  floor  as  opened  the 
Street  door? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  don't  know.  It  was 
a  lady  in  a  very  broad  cap  border  and 
still  broader  brogue. 

Mrs.  Willouqhby.  Which  that  is 
the  party,  sir,  as  1  was  a-speakin'  of ; 
and  I  do  *ope  she  didn't  ny  out,  sir, 
which  Mra.  Molloy  of  a  morning  — 
af ter  her  tea  —  she  says  it's  the  tea  — 
is  that  rampageous  — 

Mr.  Gibson.  No,  no ;  she  was  civil 
enough  when  I  said  I  wanted  Miss 
Edwards. 

Mrs.  Willouqhby.  Which  I  do 
believe,  my  dear,  youVe  bewitched 
every  soul  in  the  'ouse,  from  the  kitchens 
to  the  attics. 

Mr.  Gibson.  Miss  Edwards  don't 
confine  her  witchcraft  to  your  lodgere, 
mj  good  lady.  She*s  bewitched  my 
wife.     My  name's  Gibson. 
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Mat.  Oh.  sir;  Fve  never  been 
able  to  say  what  I  feit  to  your  good, 
Mnd  lady ;  but  I  hope  you  will  teil 
her  I  am  grateful. 

Mb.  OiBaoN-.  She  knows  it  by  the 
retum  you  havc  made.  You've  showed 
you  descrvcd  her  kindneaa.  For  fifty 
people  ready  to  help,  there'ü  not  ono 
worth  helping  —  that'a  my  conclusion. 
I  was  t«UiiiK  my  wife  so  thia  moming. 
and  ehe  insiated  that  I  should  oomo 
and  aatisfy  myself  that  ahe  had  helped 
one  person  at  aay  rate  who  was  able 
and  willing  to  help  herseif.  [Looks  at 
her]  and  a  very  tiay,  nice  looking  girl 
;ou  are,  [Goes  ap  round  table  and  comes 
doten]  and  a  very  neat,  oomfor  table 
room  you  have,  I  must  say. 

Mrb.  Willotjghby.  Whioh  you  eaa 
teil  your  good  lady,  sir.  from  me,  Miss 
Edwarda'  rcnt  were  alwaya  readv  to  tho 
daya  and  minits  —  as  I  was  telling  her 
trother  juat  now. 

Mb.  Gihson.  Brother?  My  wifo 
eaid  you  were  alone  in  the  world. 

Mat.  I  was  alone,  sir,  wben  sho 
found     me.     He     was     [She     keiitales] 

Mb,  Gibbon  [pninting  (o  Sam,  viho 
has  piit  down  a  chair  and  ia  balancing 
himself  acrobalically].  Ia  this  the  young 
gentloman  ? 

[Sam  pitchcB  ovcr  vHik  ckair.  and 
Mbs.  WiLLOuoiiBviups  kim  up] 
Mbs.    Willoüghdy.     Oh,    dear  -no. 
air,  begging  your  pardon,  which  that 


the  tweuty-first  of  next  April  at  ei^ht 
o'clock  in  the  moming,  and  a  growing 
boy  —  whieh  take  your  eap  out  of 
your  mouth.  Samuel,  and  atand  straight, 
and  let  the  gentleman  sce  you. 

[Mr.  Gibbon  situ] 

Sam  [aulkily).  Tho  old  gent  can 
eee  well  enough  —  it  don't  want  a 
telesoope.  [Slinks  aeroaa  al  back]  I 
ain't  a-going  to  bo  inapected,  I'U 
mizzle.  [Takrg  fiying  leap  over  chair] 
[EtH  Sam] 

Mbs.  WiLLooGHBT.  Which  Miss  Ed- 
wards' brother  ia  grown  up,  and  only 
oome  back  thja  blessed  morniu'  aa 
ever  was,  diacharged  from  Her  Majeaty'a 
Service,  and  flve  toot  nine  in  hia  shoea, 
by  the  name  of  Robert  —  which,  well 
he  may,  for  a  aweeter  comploxion  — 

Mb.  Gibbon.  With  a  good  char- 
acter,  I  hope. 

Mat.  Oh,  yeal  [Eagerly]  the  very 
best,  sir. 


[Re-enler  Bribblt] 

Bbibbly.  [AHde]  I've  done  itl  1 
can  face  her  now. 

Mn.  G1BH0.N.  So  — [fiisfiij  I  sup- 
poae  this  ia  Robert,  a  likely  voung 
fellow. 

May.  This  is  Mr.  Gibson.  Robert, 
the  huaband  of  the  lady  who  was  to 
good  to  me. 

Brieblt.  Heaven  bless  her  and 
you  too,  sir.  for  your  kindness  to  this 
puor  girl.  while  I  was  unable  \o  help  her. 

Mb.  Gibson.  But  now  you've  got 
your  diseharge,  she'U  have  a  prote«tor. 

Bhibult.  I  hope  so,  sir^as  long 
aa  I  live,  and  ean  earn  a  crual  —  1 
sunpose  I  shal!  be  able  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Gibson.  Wbat  do  you  mean  to 
do? 

Briehlt.  Ah,  there  it  is ;  I  wish  I 
knew  what  I  couid  ^et  to  do,  air. 
There  are  not  many  thinj{s  in  the  way 
of    work    that    would    frighten    rae,    I 

Mr.  Gibbon.  That's  the  apirit  I 
liko  —  your  aiater  speaks  well  o(  you. 
but  I  shouldn't  mind  that.  It's  enough 
for  me  that  you've  eome  out  of  [Brierli 
looka  üarüed]  Her  Majeaty'a  Service 
with  a  good  oharacter.  [Bbibrlt  give» 
a    eigh    of    Ttlief]     You    write    a    good 

[Mat  goes  up  und  round  table  — 
gfU    Utten  from    box  —  eome» 
down] 
Bbiebly.     Tolerably  good,  sir. 
May.     Beautiful,  sir:   here  are  eome 
of    his    lettera  —  look,    sir.     \Going    (0 
s/t  eis    him.    but    pausee,    aeeing    date    of 
leller]        Portland !  —  not       this,       sir. 
[Turnspage]     This  aide  ia  better  written. 
Mr.  Gibson.     A  capitol  band.     Can 
you  keep  aecounts? 

Bbiebly.  Yea,  air,  I  helped  to 
keep  tho  books  —  yonder. 


Sam.  HoÜoa,  grauuy,  here's  a  parod 
I  found  for  you  in  the  letter-box  — 
ain't  it  heavy,  neither. 

Mbs.  WiLLOtfoHHT.  Por  me? 
[Takes  ü]  Whatever  ie  it?  Bhl 
money?  Oh!  Sam,  you  ha'n't  boen 
and  goue  and  done  anything  wToo^? 

Sam.     Bother!     Do  ^ou   think  if  I 

had  I'd  a  eome  to  yoa  with  tho  swag? 

[Msa.     WiLLOuaHBr,    v)ho    hat 

aperied  Iht  packet,  scraama,  and 

leti  a  paper  fatl  from  Ik»  paeJW] 
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May.  What's  the  matter,  Mrs.  Wil- 
loughby? 

Mrs.  Willoughby.  Sovereigns !  real 
golden  sovereigns  I 

Sam.     Oh,  crikey! 

[Goea  up  and  down  in  exuUaiion] 

May  [picka  up  the  paper  Mrs. 
Willoughby  fiaa  let  fall],  Here's  a  note 
—  "For  Mrs.  WiÜoughby  —  £20  in 
pavment  of  an  cid  debt.'' 

Mr.  Gibson  [who  haa  seated  hinv- 
seif  and  hegun  to  wrüe.,  rises  and  comes 
down].  Yes,  and  no  si^oature.  Come, 
don*t  faint,  cid  lady !  Here,  give  her  a 
glass  of  water.  [To  May] 

Mrs.  Willouohby  [recovering]. 
Sovereigns!  for  me?  Oh,  sir,  let  me 
look  at  *em  —  the  beauties  —  eight, 
nine,  ten,  twelve,  fifteen,  eighteen, 
twenty  I     Just  the  money  I  lost. 

Sam.  There,  granny  —  I  always  said 
we  was  comin'  into  our  fortune. 

Mrs.  Willoughby  [wiih  a  sudden 
flash  of  doubt].  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  it 
was  some  nasty  ring-dropper.  Oh! 
are  they  Bank  of  Elegance,  or  only 
gilt  washed?  Which  I've  seen  'em  at 
XiOndon  Bridge  a-sellin'  sovereigns  at  a 
penny  a-piece. 

Mr.  Gibbon.  Oh,  no!  they're  the 
real  thing. 

Brierly.  Perhaps  it's  somebody 
that's  wronged  you  of  the  money  and 
wants  you  to  clear  his  conscience. 

Mr.  Gibbon.  Ah!  occentric  people 
will  do  that  sort  of  thing  —  even  with 
income  tax.  Take  my  advice,  old  lady, 
keep  the  cash. 

Mrs.  Willoughby.  Which  in  course 
a  gentleman  like  you  knows  best,  and 
I'm  sure  whoever  sent  the  money,  all 
I  wish  is,  much  good  may  it  do  him, 
and  may  he  never  know  the  want  of  it. 

Brierly.     Amen ! 

Mrs.  Willoughby.  Which,  first  and 
foremost  —  there's  my  silver  teapot, 
ril  have  out  of  pawn  this  blessed  day, 
and  I'll  ask  Mrs.  Molloy  to  a  eup  of 
tea  in  my  best  bluo  chaney,  and  then 
this  blessed  boy  shall  have  a  year  of 
finishin'  school. 

Sam.  I  wish  the  party  had  kept  his 
money,  I  do!  [Mrs.  Willoughby  is 
couniing  the  sovereigns  over  and  over] 
I  say,  gjranny,  you  couldn't  spare  a 
young  cnap  a  couple  of  them,  could 
you? 

Mrs.  Willoughby.  Drat  the  boy's 
imperencel    Him  askin'  for  sovereigns 


as  natural —  Ah!  they'll  all  be  for 
you,  Sam,  one  of  these  days. 

Sam.  I  should  like  a  little  in  ad- 
vance. 

[Sam  makes  a  grab  at  the  sover^ 
eigns  playfully,  and  runs^  foU 
lowed  by  Mrs.  Willoughby, 
whom  he  dodges  behind  a  chair 

—  Mr.  Gibbon  writes  at  table], 
Mrs.       Willoughby       [half-hysteri- 

cally^  throwing  herseif  into  a  chair].  Oh ! 
Sam,  which  that  boy  will  be  the  death 
of  his  poor  grandmother,  he  will. 

Sam  [jumping  over  chair-back^  on 
which  he  perches,  gives  back  money  and 
kisses  her],  There,  granny,  it  was  only 
a  lark. 

Mrs.   Willoughby    [admiringly   and 
affectionately].     Oh,  what  a  boy  you  are  I 
[Exeunt  Mrb.  Willoughby  and 
Sam] 

Mr.  Gibbon  [gives  note  to  Brierly]. 
Here,  young  man,  bring  this  note  to 
my  ofl&ce,  25  St.  Nieholas-lane,  at  ten 
o'clock  to-morrow.  I*ve  discharged  my 
messenger  —  we'll  see  if  you  are  fit  for 
the  place. 

Brierly.     Oh,  sir! 

Mr.  Gibbon.  There  —  there  —  don*t 
thank  me.  [Grosses  io  May]  I  like 
gratitude  that  shews  itself  in  acts  like 
yours  to  my  wife.  Let*s  hope  your 
Drother  will  repay  me  in  the  same  coin. 

[Exit] 

May.  Robert,  the  money  has 
brought  US  a  blessing  already. 

[He  takes  her  in  his  arms  exultingly 

—  musiCf  piano] 

END    of   BECOND    ACT 


ACT   III 

ScENE.  —  Mr.  Gibbon' 8  Bill-broking 
Office  in  Nicholas-lane,  City  —  a 
mahogany  railing  runs  up  the 
stagCy  separating  comvartment  (in 
which  stand  across  the  stage  two 
large  mahogany  desks^  set  round 
with  wire  and  a  brass  rail  at  the 
top  to  Support  books)  from  the  com-- 
partment  at  the  side  of  which  is  the 
door  leading  to  Mr.  Gibbon' s 
private  office  —  in  front  of  the 
compartment  runs  a  mahogany  counr 
ter^  with  a  place  for  writing  at, 
divided  off  —  a  large  iron  safe  for 
books  —  another  safe  near  door  — 
door    communicaling    with    pcissage 
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carrying  the  ledgcra  ovi  0/  sn/e, 
through  an  eiUrance  in  tke  railing 
to  comparlmenl,  atid  arranging  Ihein 
on  tke  deaks  —  Brierly  is  dis- 
Covered  ai  tke  ounter  nutnbering 
ekeqites  in  a  ekeguc-book] 

Sam.  There  they  are,  &11  ship-shapo. 
I  aay,  Bob,  if  graimy  oould  see  theso 
big  chapa,  \Wkiht  carrying  ledgen]  all 
fuD  of  £  3  d,  and  me  as  much  at  hom« 
with  them  aa  old  Miggles  with  his  toy 
terriers.      [Pitts  hooks  on  desk  and  returns] 

Brigrly.  Otily  tlie  outsides,  Sam  — 
fif  ty  —  fif  t3--one  — 

Sam.  Everything  must  have  a  be- 
giuniit^.  I'm  only  under  messender 
now,  at  six  bob  a  wwjk  - —  but  it'a  the 
Bmall  end  of  the  wedge.  I  don't  mean 
to  atay  raaniog  errands  and  duatii^ 
books  loi^,  I  can  teil  you.  I  intend 
to  epeoulate  —  I'm  in.  two  tipa  already. 

Bkierlv.     Tips? 

Sam.  Yes.  [Takes  oul  hetling  hook} 
I  Bland  to  win  a  fiver  on  PoUux  for  the 
Derby,  and  a  good  thing  on  the  Count 
for  the  Ascot  Cup  — ■  they  were  at 
Pollux  last  week,  but  he's  all  right 
ftgain,  and  the  Count's  in  splendid 
form,  and  the  slable  uncommoa  sweet 

Brierlt.  Bring  me  those  pena. 
\Äa  Sau  comea  to  him  with  the  pens  he 
eatehes  htm  by  the  collar  aiid  shakee 
him\  You  young  rascal !  —  Now,  you 
mark  me,  Maater  Sam.  If  evcr  I 
hear  of  you  putting  into  a  tip  again, 
I'Il  thrash  you  within  an  inch  of  your 
life,  and  tben  I'll  aplit  on  you  to  Mr. 
Gibson,  and  he'll  diacharge  you. 

Sau.  Now  I  call  that  mean,  One 
City  gont  intorforing  with  another 
City  gont'B  amuaementa. 

Brigrly  [bitlerly],  Amüsements ! 
When  you've  aeeu  aa  much  as  I  have, 
you '11  know  what  comea  of  such  amuse- 
ments,  lad. 

Sau.  As  if  I  didn't  know  well 
enough  already.  Lark,  luah,  and  a 
latch-key  —  a  swell  rig  out,  and  Iota 
of  ready  in  the  pockets  —  a  drag  at 
EpBom,  and  a  cbampa^e  lunch  on  the 
hiil  1     Oh,  my  —  ain  t  it  stumiiog ! 

Brierly.  Ah  1  Sam,  that's  the  fanoy 
pioture  —  mine  is  the  true  one,  Bx- 
eitement  lirst,  tben  idleoeaa  and  driuk, 
and  thcn  bad  companiona  —  am  — 
Bbame  —  and  a  prison. 


Sam.  Como,  I  don't  want  to  be 
proac'hod  to  in  offiue  hours  —  Granny 
givea  me  quito  enough  of  that  at  home 
^  ain't  it  a  bore,  just ! 

Brierly.  Oh,  mv  lad,  take  mv 
adviee,  do !  Be  ateady  —  stick  to  worl 
and  home.  It'a  an  awful  look-out  for 
a  3'oung  chap  adrift  in  this  place,  with- 
out  ihem  ahoet-anchora. 

[Returns  io  counlfr] 

Sam.  Oh,  I  ain't  airaid.  I  cut  my 
eye-teeth  early.  Tips  ain't  worao  Ihan 
lime  bai^aina  — ■  ana  tbey're  buainess. 
[Crosses  ai  back]  But  don't  lock  glum, 
Bob,  you'ro  the  right  sort.  you  are, 
and  sooner  than  rilo  you  I'll  cut  tips, 
burn  "Bell'B  Life,"  and  take  to  Capel 
Court  aud  the  "Share  List,"  and  that's 
respee table,  you  know. 

[Sils  on.  tounICT] 

Brierly  {looking  ovcr  ckeque  600t]. 
You  young  raseal!  you've  made  me 
niisnumber  my  chequoa. 

Sam.  Servea  you  jo' 
for  Coming  to  business  o 
day. 

Brierly.  Oh!  I've  two  hours  good 
before  I'm  wanted  for  that. 

Sam.  I  say,  Bob,  you  don't  mean 
to  say  you've  been  to  the  Bank  for  the 
petty  caah  this  moming? 

Bhierly.     Yes. 

Sam.  And  didn't  loavo  the  notes  on 
the  eounter? 

Brierly.    No. 

Sam.  And  didn't  have  your  pockct 
pieked  ? 

Brierly.    No. 

Sam.  Well,  you  are  a  eool  band. 
I've  often  wondcred  how  the  poor  chapa 
in  Newgate  managcd  to  eat  a  good 
brcakfast  bcfore  they're  tumed  off. 
But  a  fitllow  Coming  to  offiee  the  morn- 
ii^  he'a  going  to  be  spliced  —  aad 
when  the  Governor  haa  piven  bim  * 
holiday,  too  —  by  Jove,  it  beats  tba 
Old  Bailey  by  lei^ths.  I  hope  I  ahall 
be  as  cool  when  I'm  married. 

Brierlt.  Yoh  —ynn  youn^  «»^ 
sparrow  I 

Sam.     Yes.     I'k'  ordcred  the  young  ■ 
woman   I   want   cioivn   at   Birininj'"' 
Miss  Edwarda  ain't  m.v  style. 

Brierly.    N*»  —  isn'l    sho    tliOII 
I'm   Borry   it'a   too   laU'    lo    h&ve  1 

S&if.    Shi^a  too  quiet  — w&Bto'l, 

I  like  hi^  1  ow  T  ctXi  ^ 

Jon       t,  \a.n.     Sam  ^""^ 

lo         >  91,    hav< 
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tili  I  can  go  to  church  with  my  own 
brougham. 

Brierly.  I  siirpose  that  means 
when  you've  set  up  as  a  crossing 
sweeper.  And  now,  Sam,  tili  yoiir 
brougham  comes  round  for  you,  just 
tarot  off  to  the  stationer's  and  see  if 
Mr.  Gibson's  new  bill-case  is  ready. 

Sam  Ivavlting  over  the  counler,  sees 
May  through  the  glass  door].  All  right. 
Here's  Miss  Edwards  a-coming  in  füll 
tog.  I  twig  —  I  ain't  wanted.  Quite 
oorrect  —  Samivel  is  fly. 

[Puls  his  finget  to  his  nose  and 
Exü] 

[Enter  May  in  wedding  dresa] 

Bbierly.    Ah,  May,  darlingl 

[Takes  her  by  the  hand  and  kisaes 
her] 

Sam     [looking  in],     I   saw  you! 

[Exit] 

Brierly.  Hang  that  boy!  But 
never  mind  his  impudence,  my  own 
little  wife. 

May.     Not  yet,  sir. 

Brierly.     In  two  hours. 

May.  There's  many  a  slip  between 
the  cup  and  the  lip,  you  know.  But 
as  the  Clerks  aren't  come  vet,  I  thought 
I  might  just  look  in  and  shew  you  — 

[Displays  her  dress] 

Brierly.     Your  wedding  gown ! 

May.  Yes.  It*s  Mrs.  Gibson's  pres- 
ent,  with  such  a  kind  note  —  and  she 
insists  on  providing  the  wedding  break- 
fast  —  and  she's  sent  in  the  most 
beautiful  cake,  and  flowers  from  their 
own  conservatory.  My  little  room 
looks  so  pretty. 

Brierly.  It  always  looks  pretty 
when  thou  art  in  it.  I  shall  never 
miss  the  sun,  even  in  Nicholas  Lane, 
after  we  are  married,  darling. 

May.  Oh!  Robert,  won*t  it  be 
delightful?  Me,  housekeeper  here,  and 
you,  messenger,  and  such  a  favourite 
too !  And  to  think  we  owe  all  to  these 
good,  kind,  generous —  There's  only 
one  thing  I  can't  get  off  my  mind. 

Brierly.     What's  that? 

May.  Mr.  Gibson  doesn't  know  the 
truth  about  you.  We  should  have 
told  him  before  this. 

Brierly.  It's  hard  for  a  poor  chap 
that*s  fought  clear  of  the  mud,  to  let 

§o  the  rope  he's  holdini^  to  and  slide 
ack  again.     TU   teil  him  when   Fve 
been  lon^  enough  here  to  try  me,  only 
wait  a  bit. 
Mat.    Perhaps  you  are  right,  dear. 


Sometimes  the  thought  comes  like  a 
cloud  across  me.  But  you've  never 
said  how  you  like  my  dress. 

[Displaying  it] 

Brierly.  I  couldn't  see  it  for  look- 
ing at  thy  bonny  face  —  but  it*8  a 
grand  gown. 

May.  And  my  own  making !  I  for- 
got  —  Mrs.  Jones  is  come,  and  Mrs. 
Willoughby.  They're  going  to  church 
with  US,  you  know  —  Emily  looks  so 
nice  —  she  would  so  like  to  see  the 
Office,  she  says,  if  I  might  bring  her  in? 

Brierly.  Oh,  yes!  the  place  is  free 
to  the  Petticoats  tili  business  hours. 

May  [crosses  and  calls  at  door]. 
Come  in,  Emily. 

[Enter  Mrs.  Green  Jones] 

Emily.     Oh !  Mr.  Brierly. 

May.  While  Robert  does  the  hon- 
ours  of  the  office,  I'll  go  and  help 
Mrs.  Willoughby  to  set  out  the  break- 
fast.  The  white  service  looks  so  lovely, 
Robert,  and  my  canary  sings  as  I 
haven't  heard  him  since  I  left  the  old 
lodgings.  He  knows  there's  joy  in 
the  wind. 

Mrs.  Willoughby  [calling  withotU]. 
Miss  Edwards! 

May.  There!  I'm  wanted.  I'm 
Coming,  Mrs.  Willoughby.  Oh,  dearl 
If  I'd  known  the  trouble  it  was  to  be 
married,  I  don't  think  I  should  have 
ventured.     I'm  coming.  [Exit] 

Emily  [who  has  been  looking  about 
her].  I  did  so  want  to  see  an  office  — 
a  real  one,  you  know.  IVe  seen  'em 
set  on  the  stage  often,  but  they  ain't 
a  bit  like  the  real  thing. 

Brierly.  They  are  but  duU  places. 
Not  this  one,  though,  since  May*s  been 
housekeeper. 

Emily.  Yes,  they  are  duU,  but  so 
respectable  —  look  so  like  money,  you 
know.  I  suppose,  now,  there's  no  end 
of  money  passes  here? 

Brierly.  A  hundred  thousand 
pounds  a  day,  sometimes. 

Emily.  Gracious  goodness!  All  in 
so  vereigns  ? 

Brierly.  Not  a  farthing  —  all  in 
cheoues  and  bills.  We've  a  few  thou- 
sands,  that  a  queer,  old-fashioned  de- 
positor  insists  on  Mr.  Gibson  keeping 
here,  but,  except  that,  and  the  petty 
cash,  there*8  no  hard  money  in  the 
place. 

Emily.  Dear  me!  I  thought  you 
City  people  sat  on  stools  all  day  shovel- 
ling   sovereigns  about.       Not   that  I 
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could  bear  to  think  of  Jones  sittinc^ 
on  a  stool  all  day,  even  to  shovel 
about  sovereigns,  though  he  always 
says  something  in  the  City  womd 
8uit  him  better  than  the  comic  duet 
business.  But  he  doesn't  know  what's 
good  for  him  —  nevcr  did,  poor  fellow. 

Brierly.  Exoept  when  he  mamed 
you. 

Emily.  Well,  I  don*t  know  about 
that,  but  I  suppose  he  would  have 
got  through  the  property  without  me 

—  he's  so  much  the  gentleman,  you 
know. 

Brierly.  He's  Coming  to  church 
with  US? 

Emily.  Oh,  yes !  You  know  he's  to 
give  away  the  bride.  But  he  was 
obliged  to  keep  an  appointment  in  the 
City  first;  so  queer  for  Jones,  wasn't 
it?     He  wouldn  t  teil  me  what  it  was. 

Green  [heard  loithoui].  Two  and 
six,  my  man.     Very  good,  wait. 

Brierly.     Here's  your  husband  I 

Emily  [looking  through  door].  In 
a  cab  —  and  a  new  coat,  and  waist- 
coat,  and  trousers!  Oh,  Jones!  Well, 
I  sha'n't  pay  for  them. 

[Enter  Green  Jones  in  a  gorgeous  new 

8uit] 

Green  [speaking  off],  Now,  hand 
me  out  those  parcels  —  yah,  stupid, 
give  me  hold.  [Hands  in  parcels  one 
by  one]     Here,  bear  a  hand. 

[He  pitches  parcels  to  Brierly, 

who  pitches  them  on  to  Mrs. 

Green    Jones,    who    deposits 

them  on  the  counter] 

Emily.     [As  first  honnet  box  comes  in] 

Jones !     [As  sccond  bonnet  box  comes  in] 

Green!     [As    case    of    Eau-de-C  otogne 

comes    in]     Green    Jones!     [Glove    box 

comes  in]     Oh !     [Two  bouquets  in  paper 

are  given  in]     Gracious  goodness! 

Green.     There  —  all  out.     Let's  see 

—  bonnets,  Eau-de-Colog:ne,  glove«, 
bouquets  —  sevcn  ten ;  two  and  six 
the  cab  —  my  own  togs,  five  ten  — 
that's  thirteen  two  and  six  in  all. 

Emily.     Jones,  are  you  raad? 

Green.  Is  your  principal  here, 
Brierly  ? 

Brierly.  The  Govemor?  No,  it*s 
not  his  timo  yet. 

Green.  [En  attendant]  You 
oouldn't  advance  me  thirteen  two  six, 
oould  you? 

Brierly.  What!  lend  you  the 
money?    I'm  afraid  — 

Emily     [reproachfiMy].     Oh,  Jones  I 


Green.  Emily,  be  calm.  It's  not 
the  least  consequence.  They  can  wait 
—  the  shopman,  I  mean  —  that  is  — 
the  two  shopmen  and  cabby. 

Emily.     Oh,  he's  gone  crazy ! 

Green.  The  fact  is,  I've  had  a 
windfall.  Choker  Black  has  turned  up 
trumps.  He  was  put  in  the  hole  in 
Califomia*8  year,  had  to  holt  to  Aus- 
tralia  —  Struck  an  awfuUy  füll  pocket 
at  the  diggings,  and  is  paying  off  his 
old  ticks  like  an  emperor.  He  let  me 
in  for  two  thousand,  and  he  has  sent 
me  bills  for  five  hundred,  as  a  first 
instalment. 

Emily.  Five  hundred !  And  youVe 
got  the  money? 

Green.  I've  got  the  bills  on  his 
agent.  Here  they  are.  Emily,  em- 
brace  your  husband !  [He  kisses  her] 
•  Brierly.  I  wish  you  jojr  —  both  of 
vou.  Mr.  Gibson  will  discount  the 
bills  for  you  as  soon  as  he  comes  in. 

Green.  But,  I  say,  cash,  you  know, 
no  curious  Sherry  —  no  old  masters,  or 
patent  filters  —  I've  had  rather  too 
much  of  that  sort  of  thing  in  my  time. 

Emily  [who  has  been  peeping  inio 
bonnet  box],     What  a  duck  of  a  bonnet ! 

Brierly.  No,  you're  not  among 
your  old  sixty  per  cent.  friends  here. 
We  only  do  good  bills  at  the  market 
rate. 

Emily  [who  has  opened  glove  box]. 
And  what  loves  of  gloves ! 

Green.  That's  your  sort.  I  feel 
now  the  füll  value  of  the  commercial 
principle. 

Emily.  Oh,  Green!  But  you'll  be 
careful  of  the  money? 

Green.  Careful!  I'm  an  altored 
man.  Henceforth  I  swear  —  you'll 
allow  me  to  register  a  vow  in  your 
Office  ?  —  to  devote  myself  to  the 
virtuous  pursuit  of  money-making. 
I'm  worth  five  himdred  pounds,  I've 
fifteen  hundred  more  Coming  in.  — 
Not  one  farthing  of  that  money  shall 
go  in  foolish  extravagance. 

Emily.  But  how  about  these  things, 
Jones  ? 

Green.  Trifles ;  —  a  cadeau  de  noce 
for  the  ladies,  and  a  case  of  Eau-de- 
Cologne  for  myself.  I've  been  running 
to  seed  so  long,  and  want  watering  so 
much. 

[Sprinkles   himself  with   Eavrd^ 
Cologne] 

Emily.  Oh  dear,  Green  I  I'm  afraid 
you're  as  great  a  fool  as  ever. 

Bbisbly.    Nay,  nay,  Mrs.  Jones  — 
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no  man's  a  fool  with  £500  in  his  pocket. 
But  here  oome  the  Clerks ;  —  band-boxes 
and  bouquets  ain't  businesslike.  You 
must  carry  these  down  to  May. 

Green  [loading  Emily  with  the 
parcels].  Beg  her  acceptance  of  a 
Sonnet,  a  bouquet,  and  a  box  of  Piver*s 
seven  and  a  quarter ;  —  and  accept  the 
same  yourself ,  from  yours  ever  affec- 
tionately,  G.  J. 

[Tries  to  kiss  her  dver  the  parcels 
btU  cannot] 

Emily  [from  over  the  parcels].  Oh, 
go  along  with  your  nonsense!  I'll 
give  you  one  down  stairs.  [Exil] 

[Enter  Mr.  Burton  and  Mr.  Sharpe, 

Clerks] 

Sharps.  Otood  moming.  Govemor 
oome  yet? 

Brierly.  Not  yet,  Mr.  Sharpe; 
it's  getting  near  his  time,  though. 

[Clerks     h^ing    up    their    hats, 
coatSj  etc.i  and  seat   themselves 
at  desks] 
Sharpe.     [To    Mr.    Green    Jones] 
Can  we  do  anything  for  you,  sir? 

Brierly  [indicating^  Green  Jones]. 
This  gentleman's  waiting  to  see  Mr. 
Qibson.     Here  he  is. 

[Enter  Mr.  Gibson] 

Mr.  Gibson  [ruhbing  his  feet  on 
the  mal].  Qood  moming,  moming,  Mr. 
Sharpe  —  good  morning,  Burton. 
Well,  Robert  —  didnH  expect  to  find 
you  at  the  office  this  mqming. 

Brierly.  Here*s  a  gentleman  wait- 
ing for  you,  sir,  on  business. 

Mr.  Öibson.  If  you'll  walk  into  my 
room,  sir? 

[Exit    Green    Jones    into    Mr. 
Gibson's  room] 

Brierly.  I  thought  I  might  as  well 
number  the  cheques,  sir,  and  go  for 
the  petty  cash.  Somehow,  I  feit  I 
shouldn't  like  anything  to  go  wrong 
to-day. 

Mr.  Gibson.  Well,  that's  a  very 
proper  feeling.  I  hope  May  likes  my 
wife's  present.  She  is  a  first-rate 
housekeeper;  though  she  did  call  you 
her  brother,  the  little  rogue — ^^and  I've 
every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  you. 

Brierly.     I'm  right  proud  of  that, 

BIT. 

Mr.  Gibbon.  You  won*t  mind  my 
givinf^  you  a  word  of  advice  on  your 
wedding-day?  Go  on  as  youVe  begrün 
—  keep  a  bright  eye  and  an  enquiring 
tongue  in  your  head  —  leam  how  busi- 


ness is  done  —  watch  the  market  — 
and  from  what  I*ve  seen  of  you  the  six 
months  you've  been  here,  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  I  found  a  better  berth  than 
messenger  for  you  one  of  these  days. 

Brierly.  Mr.  Gibson  —  sir  —  I 
can*t  thank  you  —  but  a  look-out  like 
that  —  it  takes  a  man*s  breath  away. 

Mr.  Gibson.  In  the  City  there's 
no  gap  between  the  first  roimd  of  the 
ladofer  and  the  top  of  the  tree.  But 
that  gentleman's  waiting.  [Pauses  — 
goes  to  door]  By-the-way!  I  expect  a 
call  from  a  Mr.  Hawkshaw. 

Brierly     [starting],     Hawkshaw  I 

Mr.  Gibson.     Yes,   the  famous  de- 

tective.     Shew  him  in  when  he  comes. 

I've  a  particular  appointment  with  him. 

[Exit  Mr.  Gibson  into  his  ovm 

room] 

Brierly.  Hawkshaw  Coming  here! 
The  principal  witness  against  me  at 
my  trial.     Perhaps  he  won't  know  me 

—  I'm  much  changed.  But  they  say, 
at  Portland,  he  never  forgets  a  face. 
If  he  knows  me,  and  teils  Mr.  Gibson, 
he'll  discharge  me  —  and,  to-day,  just 
when  we  looked  to  be  so  happy!  It 
would  break  May's  heart.  But  why 
should  I  stay?     I'm  free  for  the  day 

—  I  wiU  not  wait  to  meet  my  ruin. 

[Going] 

[Enter  Hawkshaw] 

Hawkshaw.     Mr.  Gibson  within? 

Brierly.  Yes,  sir,  but  he  has  a 
gentleman  with  him. 

Hawkshaw.     Take  in  my  name. 

[Writes  on  a  card  with  pencil  and 
gives  it  to  Brierly] 

Brierly  [takes  card  andy  crossing, 
sees  name  on  it  —  Aside],  Hawkshaw! 
It  is  too  late!  Would  you  like  to 
look  at  the  paper,  sir? 

[Offers  him  one  from  desk] 

Hawkshaw  [as  he  takes  ity  gives  a 
keen  look  of  recognilion  at  Brierly,  who 
shrinks  under  his  eye,  hut  represses  his 
agitation  hy  an  e ff  ort].  I've  seen  you 
before,  I  think? 

Brierly.     I  don't  recollect  you,  sir. 

Hawkshaw  [carelessly].  Perhaps 
I'm  wrong  —  though  I've  a  good  mem- 
ory  for  faces.  Take  in  my  card. 
[Brierly  goes  off  with  card]  It's  Dal- 
ton's  pal  —  the  youngster  who  got  four 
years  for  passing  forged  Bank  of  Eng- 
land paper,  at  the  Bellevue  Tea 
Gardens.  I  owe  Master  Dalton  one 
for  that  night  yet.  Back  from  Portland, 
eh?     Looks    all    the    better    for    his 
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sohoolinij.  But  Ponland's  an  odd  shop 
to  take  au  offico  messeairer  from.  I 
wonder  if  bis  employer  got  his  charaeter 
from  his  la^t  place. 

IRe-^rUcr  Brizrlt] 

Brierlt.  Mr.  Gibson  will  see  vou 
ui  a  moment.  sir. 

Hawkshaw.     Ver>*  well. 

[Giii's  him  a  Uxik] 

[Re^nicr  Green  Joxes  from  Mr.  Gib- 
sox's  room.  iritk  chech] 

Greex.  [To  Brierlt]  All  rieht! 
Market  rate  —  and  no  old  masters. 
rU  drive  to  the  hank  —  oa^^h  this  — 
settle  wiih  those  eounier-skippers,  and 
rattle  back  in  time  to  see  you  tumed 
off.  I  say  —  you  must  aÜow  me  to 
Order  a  little  dinner  at  the  "Star  and 
Carter ",  and  drive  you  down  —  all 
riglit,  you  know.  Mail  phaeton  and 
pair  —  your  wife  and  niy  ^ife.  1 
want  to  show  you  the  style  G.  J.  ustd 
to  do  it  in.  [Ooes  up\  Xow.  cabby. 
pull  round  —  \Spt<jHf.g  Jo-uiiy:  —  Lon- 
don Joint  Stock  Bank  —  l>e?i  pace. 

{E'if  Green  Jones' 

Brierlt.  !.-li?:if<:  He  li:tle  thinks 
what  may  be  bancrinc:  ovor  me. 

Mr.  Gibson  [<ippf*irir,^j  ai  the  Gi"*or 
of  hif  rciC' y'i\  Xow.  Mr.  Hawkshaw.  Tm 
at  ^our  ser\-ice. 

Hawkshaw  \rfiurni\c  Brierlt  ih-: 
papcr].  Cool  case  of  note-]>assinp.  ihat 
at  Bow-street,  yesterday.  [Brierlt 
inV^r«  —  asidt]  It's  mv  man,  sure 
enough.  [Ezii  i««o  Ctibson's  Toom] 

Brierlt.  He  knows  me  —  I  oan 
read  it  in  bis  face  —  his  voioe.  He'll 
teil  Mr.  Gibson !  Perhaps  be's  tellin? 
him  now !  —  I  \k-ish  I'd  spoken  to  him 
—  but  they  have  no  meroy.  Oh.  if 
Vd  onlv  made  a  clean  breast  of  it  to 
Mr.  Gibson  before  this! 

lEnier   Gibson    ar,d    Hawkshaw   /-o?^ 
Mr.  Gibson's  ri>^?»ij 

Mb.  Gibson.  [To  firt^i  C4<rh]  Mr. 
äiarpe,  will  you  iro  round  to  ihe  banks 
and  aee  what's  doinc?  [Sharpe  Uil'(< 
hit  hai  Q'*d  €j:i:s'  Sir.  Burton.  vou'll 
be  just  in  time  for  mominir's  clearance. 

BuRTON  \Gi::i^tg  his  h^it  —  As'idt', 
By  Jove !  the  G\>vemoT  ^-ants  to  make 
a  mominir's  clearance  of  us.  I  think. 
Tm  half  an  bour  too  5oon  for  the 
CkduinsT  House.  Time  for  a  tip-top 
Smme  at  biUiards,  [Exi:] 

Mr.  Gibson.     Robert! 

[ITriftn^  at  dcsk] 


Brierlt.     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gibson.  Before  you  leave, 
jusi  Step  round  into  Ghnin's  and  get 
me  cash  for  this.  You '11  have  time 
enough  before  you're  \i~anted  down- 
stairs.  you  rascal. 

Brierlt.  [AMe]  He  knows  noth- 
injT.  [Ähy'i<:]  I'll  be  back  in  five 
minutes,  sir. 

I.-l*  Gibson  is  aboui  to  give  him 
tht  chiq-ie.  Hawkshaw.  irho 
if  s'n^dihg  b(t>r(cn  Gibson 
aud  Brierlt,  interposes,  and 
tiikts  chiq\i<  cartUssIy] 

Hawkshaw.     \our  messenger,  eh? 

Mr.  Gibson.     Yes. 

Hawkshaw.     Had  him  long? 

Mr.  Gibson.     Six  months. 

Hawkshaw.     Good  charaeter? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Xever  had  a  steadier, 
s-3hcivr.  beiter-behaved  lad  in  the  office. 

Hawkshaw.  Had  you  references 
with  him? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Why.  I  think  I  took 
him  mainly  on  the  strength  of  his  own 
jrood  looks  and  his  sweeiheart's.  An 
honest  face  is  the  best  testimonial  after 
all. 

Hawkshaw.  H*m  —  neiiber  is  al- 
ways  to  l"*e  relied  on. 

]\Ir.  Gibson.  You  dotectives  would 
SU  spei»  t  your  own  fathers.  Why.  how 
you  look  at  the  lad.  Come,  you've 
never  had  kirn  ihrough  your  bajids. 

[-4  pause] 

Hawkshaw.  Xo,  be's  cjuite  a 
s:ramrcr  to  me,  [Turn^  atray]  Here's 
the  cheque,  yoifmr  man.  Take  care  you 
make  no  mistake  about  it. 

Brierlt.  [Asi*^^,  goi'.}!]  Saved! 
saved !  Heaven  bless  him  for  those 
wonis.  lExit] 

Hawkshaw.  !.4i^l-i«•l  Poor  devil, 
be's  paid  his  debt  at  Portland.  [Aloud] 
Xow  to  business,  \*ou  sav  a  bill 
drawn  by  Vanzellcr  &  Co..  of  Penang, 
on  the  London  Joint  Stock  Bank,  was 
presented  for  discount  bere,  last  night, 
whioh  you  know  to  be  a  forirery? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  As  it  was  aftcr 
hours  the  clerk  told  the  presenter  to 
caU  this  mominsr. 

Hawkshaw.  Bül  foTiging  is  tip-top 
work.  The  man  who  did  this  Job 
knoxv-s  what  be's  aK»ut.  We  miistn*t 
alami  him.  WTiat  time  did  the  ekrk 
teil  him  to  call? 

Mr.  Gibs<>n.     At  eleven. 

H.\wKSHAw.  It's  witMoL  five  niii* 
utets.  You  go  to  your  loom.  FD  take 
my  place  at  ooe  of  these  rtmlri  aa  a 
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derk,  and  send  the  customers  in  to 
you.  When  the  forged  bill  is  pre- 
sented,  you  come  to  the  door  and  say, 
loud  enough  for  me  to  hear  —  "Van- 
zeller  and  Co.,  Penang,'*  —  and  leavo 
the  rest  to  me. 

Mr.  Gibson  [nervously].  Hadn't  I 
better  have  assistance  within  call? 

Hawkshaw.  Oh  dear  no  —  I  like 
to  work  single-handed  —  but  don't  be 
excited.  Take  it  coolly,  or  you  may 
frighten  the  bird.  [Goes  to  desk] 

Mr.  Gibson.  Easy  to  say  take  it 
coolly !  I  haven't  been  thief  catching 
all  my  life. 

[Exil  Gibson  into  his  room] 

[Enter  Moss] 

Moss  [a^  the  counter,  getting  out 
his  bills],  Let  me  see  —  Spelter  and 
Wayue.  Fif  ty,  ten,  three  —  thirty  days 
after  sight.  That's  commercial.  [Ex- 
amining  another  bill]  For  two  hundred 
at  two  months  —  drawn  by  Captain 
Crabbs  —  accepted  the  Honourable  Au- 
gustus  Greenway:  that*s  a  thirty  per 
Center.  Better  try  that  at  another 
Shop.  [Takes  out  another]  Mossop 
and  Mills  —  good  ^aper  —  ninety-nine, 
eight,  two  —  at  sixty  days.  That'll 
do  here. 

Mr.  Gibson.  [At  door  of  his  room] 
Mr.  Hawkshaw! 

Hawkshaw.     H — sh ! 

[Wams  him  against  using  his 
name,  hut  oheys  his  cally  and 
goes  in] 

Moss  [on  hearing  name].  Hawk- 
shaw! [With  a  quick  glance  as  Hawk- 
shaw passes  into  Mr.  Gibson's  room] 
A  detective  here !  Ware  —  hawk ! 
[Alarmed,  hut  recovering]  Well,  it  ain't 
for  me  —  I'm  all  on  the  scLuare,  now. 
If  bills  will  go  missing  —  it  ain't  me 
that  steals  *em  —  Tiger  does  that  — 
Vm.  always  a  bona  fide  holder  for  value 

—  I  can  face  any  examination,  I  can. 
But  I  should  like  to  know  Hawkshaw's 
little  game,  and  I  shouldn*t  mind 
spoiling  it.  [Re-enter  Hawkshaw]  Mr. 
Gibson,  if  you  please? 

Hawkshaw.  He's  in  his  office,  sir. 
[As  Moss  passes  in  he  recognises  him. 

—  Exil  Moss]  Melter  Moss  here ! 
Can  he  be  the  f orger?  He  heard  my 
name.  Dear,  dear,  to  think  that  a 
business-man  like  Mr.  Gibson  should 
be  green  enough  to  call  a  man  like  me 
by  his  name.  [Re-enter  Moss]  Here 
he  oomes ;  now  for  the  signal. 

[Goes  to  desk] 


Moss  [coming  down  with  cheques 
and  bill  book].  All  right !  Beautiful 
paper,  most  of  it.  One,  two  of  *em 
fishy.  Well,  I'll  try  thcm  three  doors 
down  —  they  ain*t  so  particular. 
Hawkshaw.  [Aside]  No  signal ! 
Moss.  [In  front  of  counter]  If  you'll 
allow  me,  I'll  take  a  dip  of  your  ink, 
young  man  —  I've  an  entry  to  make  in 
ray  bill  book.  —  [Hawkshaw  pitches 
him  a  pen]     Thank  you. 

[Moss  writes] 
[Enter  Dalton,  dressed  as  a  re- 
spectable  elderly  commercial 
many  in  as  complete  conlrast 
as  possible  with  his  appear- 
ance  in  First  Act] 
Dalton.     Mr.  Gibson? 

[Takes  out  his  bill  case] 
Hawkshaw.     [At   desk]     You'll   find 
him  in  his  office,  sir. 

Dalton.  [Aside]  That's  not  the 
young  man  I  saw  here  yesterday 
afternoon.  [Aloxid]  Let  me  see  first 
that  Tve  got  the  bill. 

[Rummages  for  bill] 

Moss     [recognising  Dalton].      Tiger 

here,    in    his    City    get-up.      Oh,    oh! 

If    this    should    be    Hawkshaw's    little 

game !     TU  drop  him  a  line. 

[WriteSy  and  passes  paper  secretly 

to  Dalton,   with  a  significant 

looky   and   taking   care   to   keep 

behind  the  railing  of  the  counter] 

Dalton      [recognising     him].     Mosst 

[Taking  paver,  reads]     "Hawkshaw's  at 

that  desK.       Forewarned,  forearmed! 

[Goes  up\ 
Moss     [goes  up].     There,  I  hope  Tve 
spoiled  Hawkshaw's  little  game. 

[Exil  Moss] 

[Mr.  Gibson  appears  at  door  of  office] 

Mr.  Gibson.  [About  to  address 
Hawkshaw  again]     Mr.  — 

Hawkshaw     [hastily  interrupting 

him].  H'sh !  a  party  wants  to  see  you, 
sir,  if  you  could  step  this  way,  for  a 
moment. 

Dalton.  Would  you  oblige  me, 
Mr.  Gibson,  bv  looking  very  particu- 
larly  at  this  bill? 

[Gives  it  to  Gibson,   who   comea 
down] 

Mr.  Gibson.  *'Vanzeller  and  Co., 
Penang."  [Glances  at  Hawkshaw, 
asidcy  who  crosses  and  seats  himself  at 
desk]  He  don't'stir!  "Vanzeller  and 
Co.,  Penang."  [Aside]  Confound  it, 
I  haven't  made  a  blunder,  have  II: 
**Vaiizeller  and  Co.,  Penang." 
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[Hawkshaw    prepares    handcuffs 
under  the  desk] 

Dalton.  Yes,  a  most  respectable 
firm.  But  all's  not  gold  that  glitters; 
I  thought  the  paper  as  saf e  as  you  do ; 
but,  unluckily,  I  burnt  my  fingers 
with  it  onee  before.  You  may  or  mav 
not  remember  ray  presenting  a  bill 
drawn  by  the  same  firm  for  discount 
two  months  ago. 

Mr.  Gibson.     Yes,  particularly  well. 

Dalton.  Well,  sir,  I  have  now  dis- 
covered  that  was  a  forgery. 

Mr.  Gibbon.     So  have  I. 

Dalton.  And  I*m  sadly  afraid,  be- 
tween  you  and  me.  —  By  the  way,  I 
hope  I  may  speak  safely  before  your 
Clerk  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.     Oh,  quite. 

Dalton.  I*m  almost  satisfied  that 
this  bill  is  a  forgery,  too.  The  othor 
has  been  impounded,  I  hear.  My 
object  in  commg  herc  yesterdav  was, 
first  to  verify,  if  possible,  the  forgery 
in  the  case  of  this  second  bill;  and 
next,  to  ask  your  assistance,  as  you 
had  given  value  for  the  first  as  well 
as  myself,  in  bringing  the  forger  to 
justice. 

[Hawkshaw  looks  up  as  in  douht] 

Mr.  Gibson.     ReÄlly,  sir,  — 

Dalton.  Oh,  my  dear  sir!  If  we 
City  men  don*t  stand  by  each  other  in 
theso  rascally  cases!  But  before  tak- 
ing  any  other  step,  there  is  one  thing 
I  owe  to  myself,  as  well  as  to  you,  and 
that  is  to  repay  you  the  amount  of  the 
first  forged  bill. 

Mr.  Öibson.  But  you  said  you  had 
given  value  for  it? 

Dalton.  The  more  fool  I !  But  if 
I  am  to  pay  twice,  that  is  no  reason 
you  should  be  a  loser.  IVe  a  memo- 
randum  of  the  amount  here.  [Looks 
ai  his  hill-book]  Two  hundred  and 
twenty  —  seven  —  five.     Here  are 

notes  —  two  hundrcds  —  a  ten  — 
and  two  fives  —  seven  —  and  one  — 
two  —  three.  [Counting  out  copper] 

Mr.  Gibson.  Oh!  pray,  sir,  don't 
trouble  yourself  about  the  coppers. 

Dalton.  I'm  particular  m  these 
matters.  Excuse  me  —  it's  a  littlo 
peculiarity  of  mine  —  [Counting  out 
coppers]  —  three  —  four  —  five.  There ! 
that*s  off  my  conscience!  But  you've 
not  examined  the  notes. 

[Hawkshaw  pockets  handcuffs] 

Mb.  Gibbon.     Oh,  my  dear  sir. 

[Putting  them  up] 

Dalton.    Ahl     oareless,     oarelesst 


[Shakes  his  head]     Luckily,   I   had  en- 
dors'd  *era. 

Mr.  Gibson.  Really,  sir,  I  had 
marked  that  two  hundred  and  twenty 
off  to  a  bad  debt  a  month  ago.  By 
the  way,  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  your  name. 

Dalton.  Wake,  sir  —  Theopilus 
Wake,  of  the  firm  of  Wake  Brotners, 
shippers  and  wharfingers,  Limehouse 
and  Dock-street,  Liverpool.  We  have 
a  branch  establishment  at  Liverpool. 
Here's  our  card.  [Gives  card] 

Mr.  Gibson.  So  far  from  expecting 
you  to  repay  the  money,  I  thought 
you  were  Coming  to  bleed  me  afresh 
with  forged  bill  No.  2  —  for  a  forgery 
it  is,  most  certainly. 

Dalton.  Quite  natural,  my  dear 
sir,  quite  natural  —  I've  no  nght  to 
feel  the  least  hurt. 

Mr.  Gibson.  And  what's  more,  I 
had  a  detective  at  that  desk  ready  to 
pounce  upon  you. 

Dalton.     No,  really ! 

Mr.  Gibson.  You  oan  drop  the 
Clerk,  now,  Mr.  Hawkshaw. 

[Hawkshaw  comes  down] 

Dalton.  Hawkshaw!  Have  I  the 
honour  to  address  Mr.  Hawkshaw,  the 
detective,  the  hero  of  the  great  gold 
dust  robberies,  and  the  fainous  Trunk- 
line-transf er  f orgeries  ?  [Crosses] 

Hawkshaw.  I'm  the  man,  sir.  I 
believe  —  [Afodesüy] 

Dalton.  Sir,  the  whole  oommercial 
World  owes  you  a  debt  of  gratitude  it 
can  never  repay.  I  shaU  h&ve  to  ask 
your  valuable  assistance  in  discovering 
the  author  of  the  audacious  forgeries. 

Hawkshaw.     Have  you  any  clue? 

Dalton.  I  believe  they  are  the 
work  of  a  late  clerk  of  ours  —  who  got 
into  gay  Company,  poor  lad,  and  has 
gone  to  the  bad.  He  knew  the  Van- 
zellers'  signature,  as  they  were  old 
correspondents  of  ours. 

Hawkshaw.     Is  the  lad  in  London? 

Dalton.     He  was  within  a  week. 

Hawkshaw.  Can  you  give  me  ft 
description  of  him  ?  .  Age  —  height  — 
hair  —  eyes  —  complexior.  —  last  ad- 
dress —  haunts  —  habits  —  assodattt 
—  [Significantly]  —  any  female  owi- 
nexion  ? 

Dalton.  Unluckily  I  know  VBty 
little  of  him  personally.  My  partaur, 
Walter  Wake,  can  supply  all  the  in- 
formation  you  want. 

Hawkshaw.  Wheore  ahall  I  flnd 
him? 
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Dalton.  Here's  our  card.  We'll 
take  a  cab  and  question  him  at  onr 
Office.  Or  [Aa  if  Struck  hy  a  sudden 
ihouoht]  suppose  you  bring  him  here  — 
so  tnat  we  may  all  lay  cur  heads  to- 
gether. 

Hawkshaw.  You*11  not  leave  this 
Office  tili  I  come  back? 

Dalton.  If  Mr.  Gibson  will  permit 
me  to  wait. 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  shall  feel  extremely 
obliged  to  you. 

Hawkshaw.  You  may  expect  me 
back  in  half  an  hour  at  fartherest  — 
\Going,  returns]  —  egad,  sir,  you've 
had  a  narrow  escape.  I  had  the 
darbies  open  under  the  desk. 

[Showing  handcuffs] 

Dalton.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  how  very 
pleasant. 

[Takes    and    examines    handcuffs 
curiously] 

Hawkshaw.  But  I'll  soon  be  down 
on  this  Youngster. 

Mr.  Gibson.  If  only  he  hasn't  left 
London. 

Hawkshaw.  Bless  you  —  they  can*t 
leave  London.  Like  the  moths,  thev 
tum  and  tum  about  the  candle  tili 
they  bum  the  wings. 

Dalton.  Ah !  thanks  to  men  like 
you.  How  httle  society  is  aware  of 
what  it  owes  its  detective  benefactors. 

Hawkshaw.  There's  the  satisfaction 
of  doing  one's  duty  —  and  something 
eise,  now  and  then. 

Mr.  Gibson.  Ah!  a  good,  round 
reward. 

Hawkshaw.  That*s  not  bad;  but 
there*s  something  better  than  that. 

Dalton.     Indeed ! 

Hawkshaw.  Paying  oflf  old  scores. 
Now,  if  I  could  only  cunch  the  darbies 
on  Jem  Dalton's  wrists. 

Dalton.  Dalton!  What's  your 
grudge  against  him  in  particular? 

Hawkshaw.  He  was  the  death  of 
my  pal  —  the  best  mate  I  ever  had  — 
poor  Joe  Skirrit.  [Draws  his  hands 
across  his  eyes]  1  shall  never  work 
with  such  another. 

Mr.  Gibson.     Did  he  murder  him? 

Hawkshaw.  Not  to  say  murdered 
him  right  out.  But  he  spoiled  him  — 
gave  him  a  clip  on  the  head  with  a 
neddy  —  a  üf  e-preserver.  He  was 
never  his  own  man  afterwards.  He 
left  the  force  on  a  pension,  but  he 
grew  sort  of  paralysed,  and  then  ^ot 
queer  in  his  head.  I  was  sitting  with 
him  the  week  before  he  died  —  "Jack," 


he  sf^s,  —  it  was  Joe  and  Jack  with  us, 
—  "Jack,"  he  says,  "I  lay  my  death  at 
the  Tiger's  door"  —  that  was  the  name 
we  had  for  Dalton  in  the  force.  **  You'll 
look  after  him,  Jack,"  he  says,  "for  the 

sake  of  your  old  mate."     By ,  no, 

I  won't  say  what  I  said,  but  1  promised 
him  to  be  even  with  Jem  Dalton,  and 
1*11  keep  my  word. 

Dalton.     You  know  this  Dalton? 

Hawkshaw.  Know  him!  He  has 
as  many  outsides  as  he  has  aliases. 
You  may  identify  him  for  a  felon  to- 
day,  and  pull  your  hat  off  to  him  for  a 
parson  to-morrow.  But  I'U  hunt  him 
out  of  all  his  sldns ;  —  and  my  best 
night's  sleep  will  be  the  day  I've 
brought  Jem  Dalton  to  the  dock! 

Dalton.  Mr.  Hawkshaw,  I  wish 
you  every  success ! 

Hawkshaw.  But  I've  other  fish  to 
fry  now.  [Going  up,  looks  at  card] 
Wake  Brothers,  Buckle*s  Wharf,  Lime- 
house.  [Exit  Hawkshaw] 

Dalton.  Ask  anybody  for  our  office. 
[ilsirfe]  And  if  anybody  can  teil  you 
I  shall  be  astonished. 

[Following  him  up^  then  returning] 

Mr.  Gibson.  Tm  roally  ashamed  to 
keep  you  waiting,  sir. 

Dalton.  Oh,  I  can  write  my  letters 
here.  [Pointing  to  the  counter]  If  you 
don't  mind  trusting  me  all  alone  in 
your  Office. 

Mr.  Gibson.  My  dear  sir,  if  you 
were  Dalton  himself  —  the  redoubtable 
Tiger  —  you  couldn't  steal  ledgers  and 
day-books,  and  there's  nothing  more 
valuable  here  —  except,  b^  the  way, 
my  queer  old  depositor,  Miss  Faddle's, 
five  thousand,  that  she  insists  on  my 
keeping  here  in  the  office  in  gold,  as 
she  believes  neither  in  banks  nor  bank- 
notes.  —  And,  talking  of  notes,  I  may 
as  well  lock  up  these  you  so  hand- 
somely  paid  me.  [Goes  to  safe] 

Dalton.  Not  believe  in  notes !  In- 
fatuated  woman!  [Aside]  I  hope  he*ll 
like  mine. 

Mr.  Gibson  [locks  safe].  1*11  leave 
you  to  write  your  letters. 

[Exit  Mr.  Gibson  into  his  office] 

Dalton.  Phew!  [Whistles  low] 
That's  the  narrowest  shave  I  ever 
had.  So,  Jack  Hawkshaw,  you'll  be 
even  with  Jem  Dalton  yet,  will  you? 
You  may  add  this  day's  work  to  the 
score  against  him.  How  the  old  boy 
swallowed  my  soft  sawder  and  Brum- 
magem  notes!  They're  beauties!  It 
would  be  a  pity  to  leave  them  in  his 
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hands  —  and  five  tliousand  shiners, 
p'raps,  alongside  of  'em.  Come  —  I've 
my  wax  handy  —  never  travel  without 
my  tools.  Here  goes  for  a  squeeze  at 
the  lock  of  this  saie. 

[Goes  to  safe,  and  hy  means  of  a 
pick'lock  applies  wax  to  the 
wards  of  the  lock  hy  the  key- 
hole.     MiLsiCy  piano] 

[Enter  Brierly] 

Brierlt  [hangs  up  hat].  Clerks 
not  returned.  Hawkshaw  gone  ?  [Sees 
Dalton  at  safe]  HoUoa!  who's  this? 
Tampering  with  the  safe!  —  Hold  hard 
there!        [Ile  seizes  Dalton,  who  turns] 

Dalton.  [Aside]  Brierly !  Hands 
off,  young  'un.  Don't  you  know  a 
locksmith  whcn  you  seo  him? 

Brierly.  Gamraon !  Who  are  you  ? 
How  eame  vou  here?  What  are  you 
doing  with  tnat  safe? 

Dalton.  You  ask  a  great  deal  too 
many  questions. 

Brierly.  Tll  trouble  you  to  answer 
'em. 

Dalton.     By  what  right? 

Brierly.  Fm  messenger  in  this 
Office,  and  I've  a  right  to  know  who 
touches  a  lock  here. 

Dalton.  You  messenger  here?  In- 
deed!  and  suppose  I  took  to  asking 
questions  —  you  mightn't  bo  so  keen 
of  answering  yourself  —  Robert  Brierly ! 

Brierly.     You  know  mo ! 

Dalton.  Yes.  And  your  character 
from  your  last  place  —  Port  — 

Brierly     [terrified],     Hush ! 

Dalton.  Your  hair  hasn't  grown  so 
fast  but  I  can  see  traces  of  the  prison- 
crop. 

Brierly.     For  mercy's  sake ! 

Dalton.  Silonce  for  silence.  Ask 
me  no  questions  and  TU  press  for  no 
answers. 

Brierly.  You  must  explain  your 
business  here  to  Mr.  Gibson.  I  sus- 
pected  you  for  a  thief. 

Dalton.  And  I  know  you  for  a 
jail-bird.  Let's  see  whose  Information 
will  go  the  farthest.  There,  VW  make 
you  a  fair  off  er,  Robert  Brierly.  Let 
me  pass,  and  I  leave  this  place  without 
breathing  a  word  to  your  eraployer 
that  youVe  fresh  from  a  sentonce  of 
penal  servitude  for  four  years.  Detain 
me,  and  I  denounce  you  for  the  convict 
you  are !  [A  knock  at  the  door] 

Mr8.  Willoughby.  [Without]  Mr. 
Brierly  I 


Brierly.  Hush !  Coming,  Mrs.  Wil- 
loughby. 

Dalton.     Is  it  a  bargain? 
Brierly.     Go  —  go  —  anything     to 
escape  this  exposure. 

[Giving  htm  his  hat,  etc.,  from 
counter] 
Dalton.  [At  door]  There's  Aby 
Moss,  waiting  for  me  outside.  He 
shall  blow  the  lad  to  Gibson.  He  may 
be  useful  to  us,  and  I  owe  him  one 
for  spoiling  my  squeeze. 

[Exit  Dalton] 

[Enter  Mrs.  Willoughby] 

Mrs.  Willoughby.  Which,  IVe  to 
ask  pardon  for  intruding,  not  bein' 
used  to  an  office,  and  knowing  my  place 
I  'ope.  But  it's  gettin*  on  for  a  quarter 
past  eleven,  Mr.  Robert,  and  twelve's 
the  latest  they  will  do  it,  and  the  break- 
fast  all  set  out  beautiful  —  and  some 
parties  is  a  gettin'  impatient,  which 
it's  no  more  than  natural,   bless  her, 

and    Sam     that    rampagious But 

whatever's    the    matter?       You    look 
Struck  all  of  a  heap  like ! 

Brierly.  Oh,  nothing,  nothing. 
It's  natural,  you  know,  a  man  should 
look  queer  on  his  wedding  moming. 
There,  go  and  teil  May  1 11  be  with 
her  directly. 

[Enter  Sam] 

Sam.  Come  along,  Bob,  we're  all 
tired  of  waiting,  especially  this  child. 
[Sings  nigger  song]     Come  along ! 

Mrs.  Willoughby.  [Admiringly] 
Oh,  that  boy!  If  it  ain't  enough  to 
make  any  grandmother's  'eart  proud. 

Brierly.  Go  —  go  —  1*11  follow  you 
—  I've  some  business  matters  to  attend 
to. 

Sam.  A  nice  state  for  business  you*re 
in  —  I  don't  think  —  There,  granny. 
[Looks  at  him]  This  is  what  comes  of 
getting  married!  If  it  ain't  an  awful 
waming  to  a  young  fellow  like  me! 

Mrs.  Willoughby.  Drat  your  im- 
perence. 

Sam.  But  the  party's  waiting  down 
stairs,  and  we're  wanted  to  keep  'em 
in  spirits,  so  come  along,  g^nny. 

[Polks  out  with  Mrs.  W  illoughbt] 

Brierly.     Known!  Threatenedl 

Spared    by    Hawkshaw  —  only    to   be 
denounced  by  this  man. 

[Enter  Mobs] 

Moss.    Mr.  Gibson,  if  you  pkaaeT 
Brierly.    He's  in  his  offlm»  sir  — 
that  way.  [PoMa  to  optii  iloorl 
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Mosa.  I  rcmember  the  younj;  man 
now.  A  oonviot  get  himself  into  a 
«epeetable  Situation!  It  is  a  liuty 
oae  owes  to  soniety  to  put  his  eraploypr 
on  hi*  piard.  \EiÜ] 

Brierly.  Yos^he'a  gone  —  I  «an 
dmw  my  breath  agaio.  —  I  was  wrong' 
to  let  him  go,  But  to  bavo  the  cup 
&t  one'a  lip,  and  aee  it  Strunk  away  — 
1  Miuldn't  —  I  couldn't  —  even  the 
det«ctive  had  merey.  When  we're 
inafried,  l'Il  toll  Mr.  Gibson  all. 

IRe-enter  Moss  and  Ma.  Gibson  from 
hi»  Office] 

Mose.  You  can  questioa  him,  sir, 
if  you  don't  believe  me:  any  way  I've 
done  my  duty,  and  tbat'a  what  I  look 
to.  [Eiit  Moss] 

BRisnLT.  Here'B  the  moiioy  Tor  tto 
cheque.  sir. 

(OlBBON  takes  money  —  Bbierlv 
U  goinQ] 

Mr.  Gibbon.     Robort. 

Bribrlt.     Birl 

Mr.  Gibson.     Where  are  you  going? 

Bbierly.     To  drcea  for  church,  sir. 

Mr.  Gibson.     Btay  bere. 

Bbiehlv.     Sirl 

Mr.    Oibson.     You    bave    deocived 

Bribrlv.     Mr.  Oibson  — 

Mr.  Gibbon.  I  know  all  —  your 
crime  —  your  oonviotion  —  your  pun- 
ishmentl 

Brierlt.     Merey  I  mercyl 

Mr.  Gibbon.     Uuhappy  young  man. 

Brierlt.  Ahl  uuhappy  you  may 
well  oaJl  me.  1  was  sentenced,  air. 
but  I  was  not.  euilty.  It's  true,  sir, 
but  I  don't  expeot  you  to  believe  it 

—  I've  worked   out   my   sentence,   sir 

—  they  hadn't  a  mark  against  me  at 
Porlland  —  you  may  ask  'em  —  here's 
my  ticket-oMoave,  air.  You  own  I've 
been  at«ady  and  industrioua  aince  I 
came  bere.  —  By  heaven's  help  I  mean 
to  be  Bo  still  —  indeed  I  do. 

Mr.  Oibson.  I  dare  say.  but  I 
muat  think  of  my  own  credit  aod  char- 
acter.  If  it  was  buzzed  about  that 
I  kept  a  ticket-of-Ieave  man  in  my 
employment  — 


Mßs.  WiLLOUQBBY.  Whieh.  arin' 
your  pardon,  Mr.  Gibson,  we're  all 
ready.  and  tlie  oab  is  a-waitin'  — 

Sau.    And  the  puvon  getting  oold. 


May.     Robert,    why    are    you    not 

drpssod?     What  ia  the  matter? 

Ubigbly.  Heaven  help  theo,  my 
paor  lassl 

M\Y.  You  are  pale  ^  you  tremble 
—  you  are   illl   Oh,  sptyikl  what  ia  it? 

UniERLY.  Bear  up,  May.  But  our 
marriage  —  oannot  —  bo  —  yet  — 
awhile. 

All.     The  wedding  put  off  I 

{May  Bland»  aghait] 

Emii.y.     No  bonnets!  1 

Mr3.  Willoeohby.     And 
no  brpÄkfasls.  'j  [ToBelher] 

Green.     By  Jove! 

Sam.     Here's  a  gol  J 

May.  Am  I  dreaming?  Robert, 
what  doc3  this  mean? 

BsiEHLY.  It'a  hard  to  bear.  Kcep 
up  your  heart  —  I'm  diacbarged.     He 


knoi 


1  all. 


[To    Gibbon)     Oh.    sir,    you 

couldn't  have  the  heart  —  say  it  was 
not  true, 

Mk.  fliBsov.  Sorry  for  it.  You  have 
both  deccived  mo  —  you  muat  both 
Icave  the  place. 

Bkibrly.     You  hear?  —  Come,  May. 

May.     rU  go,  sir.     It  was  I  dcceived 

you,  not  he.     Onlv  give  him  a  chance  — 

[Muaic  —  piano  Uli  end] 

Brierly.  Nevor  heed  her,  sir. 
Bhe'd  have  told  you  long  ago.  but  I 
hadn't  the  heart  —  My  poor  lass  I 
Let  her  bide  here,  sir  —  l'U  not  trouble 
you  —  l'U  leave  the  oountry  —  I'lI  'hat. 

Mat-  Huah,  huah.  Robert!  We 
were  wrong  to  hide  the  truth ;  we  are 
sorely  punishcd  —  but  if  you've  courage 
to  face  what'a  heforo  us,  /  havo. 

Brierlt.  My  brave  weneh!  Thank 
vou  for  all  your  kindness,  sir.  Good- 
bye,  friends.  Come,  May,  we'll  go 
together. 

END  OP  ACT  TBIBD 


ACT    IV 

ScENE  First.  —  Bridgewater  Arms  —  A 
laTge,  gailij  dtenraled  Coßee-Room, 
gel  oul  with  lablea  and  bencke»;  a 
bar  erosaes  Ihe  corncr  of  room,  vHlh 
gaily  paitäed  hogshead*  ranged 
aboFe  it :  beer  engine.  etc.  at  the 
kcad  o/  bar;  door  to  «trtet  in  ftat; 
door  to  parlour,  eurlained  tnndow» 
in  flttl;  a  piano;  a  trap  leading 
to  ceUoT.  praetieable,  up  »tat*,  ntar 
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the  end  of  the  bar;    table  and  three 
chairs  in  front,  table  and  benches] 

[Moss,  with  bags  of  silver,  and  Dalton 
seated  at  table.  —  Maltby  waiting 
upon  them] 

Maltby.  [At  back  of  table]  Pint  of 
Sherry.  [Putting  it  down]  Very  cu- 
rious!  —  Yes,  Mr.  Moss,  it's  a  pleasure 
to  see  you,  sir,  at  the  Bridge  water 
Arms;  though  it  ain't  the  Bellevue 
Oardensl  worse  luck! 

Moss.  Ah!  ups  and  downs  is  this 
lot  of  life,  Mr.  Maltby.  You'll  let  me 
know  when  Mr.  Tottie  comes  ? 

Maltby.  Ah,  the  suboontractor  for 
the  main  sewer  in  the  next  street.  Such 
a  nuisanoe !  stops  all  traffic  — 

Moss.  But  sends  you  all  the  na  wies. 
It*8  here  they're  taken  on,  and  paid  — 
you  know. 

Maltby.  Connexion  not  aristo- 
cratio,  but  beery;  we  do  four  butts 
a-week  at  the  bar,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  concert  room  upstairs. 

Dalton.  What,  the  nawies  like 
musio  to  their  malt,  do  they? 

Maltby.  Oh,  yes,  sir !  I  introduced 
the  arts  from  the  West  End.  The 
roughs  adore  music,  especially  selec- 
tions  from  the  Italian  Opera,  and  as 
for  sentiment  and  Sensation,  if  you 
oould  hear  Miss  St.  Evremond  touch 
them  up  with  the  "Maniac's  Tear", 
the  new  Sensation  ballad,  by  a  gifted 
oomposer,  attached  to  the  establish- 
ment,  and  sold  at  the  bar,  price  one 
Shilling:  why,  woVe  disposed  of  three 
dozen  **Maniac's  Toars"  on  a  pay 
night  —  astonishing  how  it  goes  down ! 

Dalton.     With  the  beer? 

[ErUer  Mrs.  Green  Jones,  door  in  flat, 
and  comes  down,  —  She  wears  a 
handsome  evening  dress  under  her 
shawl] 

Maltby  [coming  for  ward  to  her]. 
Here  comes  Mrs.  Jones  —  gentlemen, 
this  is  the  great  and  gifted  creature  I 
was  alluding  to. 

Emily.  Go  along  with  your  non- 
sense I 

Maltby.  Miss  St.  Evremond,  the 
great  Sensation  balladist,  formerly  of 
the  Nobility's  Concerts,  and  her  Mai- 
esty's  Theatre  —  [Aside]  —  in  the  bal- 
let. 

Moss.  Proud  to  make  the  aoquaint- 
anoe  of  so  gifted  an  artiste. 

Emily.  You're  very  obliging,  I'm 
sure.     [Taking  off  her  bonnet  and  shawl, 


and  smoothing  her  hair,  —  To  Maltby] 
How*s  the  room  to-night? 

Maltby.  Tidv,  but  nothing  to  what 
it  will  be.  It*s  the  nawies'  pay-night, 
you  know. 

Emily.  Nawies!  oh,  Lord!  [Sighs] 
to  think  of  Emily  St.  Evremond  wasting 
her  sweetness  upon  an  audience  of 
navigators  I 

Dalton.  They  are  not  aristocratic, 
but  they  are  appreciative. 

Emily.  Yes!  poor  oreatures!  they 
do  know  a  good  thing  when  they  hear 
it!  [70  Maltby] 

Dalton.  If  Miss  St.  Evremond  will 
oblige  US  with  a  ballad  — 

Maltby.     "  The  Maniac's  Tear." 

Emily.  If  these  gentlemen  wouldn*t 
mind. 

Dalton.  On  the  contrary  —  we  üke 
music;   don*t  we,  Moss? 

Moss.  I  doat  upon  it;  especially 
Handel  I 

Emily.  But  where's  the  accompan- 
ist? 

Maltby.  I  regret  to  say  the  signor 
is  disgracefuUy  screwedl 

Emily.  Oh,  never  mind,  Jones  oan 
accompany  me !  [Going  up]  Come  in, 
Green  Jones ;   you*re  wanted  I 

[Maltby  opens  piano] 

[Enter  Green  Jones  with  basket  of 
trottera,  door  in  flat  —  they  both 
come  down] 

Green.  In  the  trotter  Une,  or  the 
timeful? 

Emily.  To  accompany  me  on  the 
piano!  [She  arranges  her  hair] 

Green.  Till  you're  r€»dy,  these 
gentlemen  wouldn*t  like'to  try  a  trotter, 
would  they?  A  penny  a  set,  and  of 
this  morning's  boiling  —  if  I  might 
tempt  you?  They're  delicious  with  a 
soup^on  of  pepper. 

Maltby.  No,  no,  Mr.  Jones,  these 
are  not  your  style  of  customers. 

Green.  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Maltby, 
I'm  aware  trotters  are  not  known  m 
good  Society;  but  they  go  down  as  a 
relish,  even  with  people  aocustomed 
to  entr^es!  I  liked  em  as  a  swell 
before  I  was  reduced  to  Üiem  as  a 
salesman. 

Maltby.  [To  Mrs.  Green  Jones] 
Perhaps  you'd  give  us  the  "Maniao's 
Tear'^? 

Emily.  I  can't  do  it  without  letting 
down  my  back  hair! 

Dalton.  Oh,  down  with  the  habk 
hair,  by  all  meansl 
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Emily.  You're  very  kind.  Jones! 
Where's  the  glass? 

[Jones     produces    a    hand-glass 

from  hasket  —  Emily  arranges 

her  hair  by  glasa] 

Green     [seating  himself  ai  the  yiano], 

One  word  of  preface,  gentlemen.      It*s 

a   Sensation   ballad  I    scene  —  Criminal 

Ward,    BedlamI     Miss   St.    Evremond 

is  an  interesting  lunatic  —  with  lucid 

intervals.     She  nas  mnrdered  her  hus- 

band  —  [Finde     baeket     in     his     way] 

Emmy!  lif  you'd  just  shift  those  trotters 

—  and  her  three  children,  and  is  sup- 
posed  to  be  remonstrating  with  one 
of  the  lunacy  oommissioners  on  the 
cruelty  of  her  confinementi 

[Mueic  —  Emily  singe  a  senea- 
tion  baüady  **  The  Maniac's 
Tear*\  ctccompanied  by  her 
hiieband  —  all  applaicd] 

Maltby  [going  off].  Now  —  look 
Sharp,  Miss  St.  Evremond.  The  Wis- 
consin Warbiers  are  at  their  last  chorus. 

[Exil  Maltby] 

Emily.  [To  her  husband]  Bye-bye, 
dear,  tili  af ter  the  concert  —  you  know 
I  can*t  be  seen  speaking  to  you  while 
you  carry  that  basket. 

Green.  True  —  in  the  humble 
trotter-man  who  would  suspect  the 
husband  of  the  brilliant  St.  Evremond! 
There*s  something  romantic  in  it  —  I 
hover  round  the  room  —  I  hear  you 
universally  admired  —  visibly  ap- 
plauded  —  audibly  adored.     Oh,  agony  I 

Emily.  Now,  Jones  —  you  are  going 
to  be  jealous  againi  I  do  believe 
jealousy's  at  the  bottom  of  those 
trotters! 

[Exit  Mrs.  and  Mr.  Green  Jones] 

Moss.  Now*8  our  time  —  while  the 
fools  upstairs  are  having  their  ears 
tickled.  You've  the  toois  ready  for 
iumping  that  crib  in  St.  Nicholas 
Lane? 

Dalton.     Yes,  but  tools  ain*t  enough 

—  I  must  have  a  clear  stage,  and  a 
pal  who  knows  the  premises. 

Moss.  I've  managed  that  —  nobody 
sleeps  in  the  place  but  the  old  house- 
keeper  and  her  precious  grandson. 

Dalton.  He*s  as  sharp  as  a  terrier 
dog  —  and  can  bite  too  —  a  young 
varmint.     If  I  oome  across  him! 

[Threateningly] 

Moss.  No  occasion  for  that  — 
you're  so  violent.  I've  made  the 
voung  man's  acquaintance.  I've  asked 
him  to  meet  me  here  to-night  for  a 
qniet     little    game  —  his    revenge,     I 


called  it.     I'U  dose   the  lad   tili   he's 

gast  leaving  the  place.  You  drop  a 
int  to  the  old  lady  —  she'll  come  to 
take  care  of  him.  The  coast  will  be 
clear  yonder. 

Dalton.  And  the  five  thousand 
shiners  will  be  nailed  in  the  tuming  of 
a  jemmjr.  If  we  had  that  young 
Brierly  ih  the  Job  —  he  knows  the 
way  about  the  place  blindfold.  But 
he's  on  the  Square,  he  is  —  bent  on 
earning  an  honest  livelihood. 

Moss.  But  I've  blown  him  wherever 
he's  got  work.  He  must  dance  to  our 
tune  at  last. 

Dalton.  Ah!  if  you*ve  got  him  in 
band!  Work  him  into  the  Job,  and 
I'll  jump  the  crib  to-night. 

Moss.  He's  applied  to  be  taken  on 
at  the  contract  works  near  here.  This 
is  the  pay  night  —  Tottie,  the  sub- 
contractor,  is  a  friend  of  mine  — 

Dalton.     He's  lucky! 

Moss.  Yes.  I  find  him  the  cash 
at  twenty  per  cent.,  tili  his  certificates 
are  allowed  by  the  engineer.  'Taint 
heavy  interest,  but  there's  no  risk  — 
a  word  from  me,  and  he'd  discharge 
every  na  wie  in  his  ^ang.  But  I've 
only  to  breathe  jail-bird,  and  there's 
no  need  of  a  discharge.  The  men 
themselves  would  work  the  lad  off  the 
Job.  They  are  sad  roughs,  but  they've 
a  horror  of  jail-birds. 

Dalton.  Ah!  nobody  likes  the  Port- 
land mark.  I  know  that  —  I've  tried 
the  honest  dodge,  too. 

Moss.     It  don't  answer. 

Dalton.  It  didn't  with  me.  I  had 
a  friend,  like  you,  always  after  me. 
Whatever  I  tried,  I  was  blown  as  a 
convict,  and  hunted  out  from  honest 
men. 

Moss.  And  then  you  met  me  — 
and  I  was  good  to  you  —  wasn't  I  ? 

Dalton.     Yes.    You  were  very  kind. 

Moss.  Always  allowed  you  hand- 
some  for  the  swag  you  brought,  and 
put  you  up  to  no  end  of  good  things! 
and  1*11  stick  by  you,  my  dear  —  I 
never  drop  a  friend. 

Dalton.  No,  tili  the  hangman  takes 
your  place  at  his  side. 

[Presses  his  elbows  to  his  side  in 
the  attitude  of  a  man  pinioned] 

Moss.  Don't  be  disagreeable,  my 
dear  —  you  give  me  a  cold  shiver. 
Hush!  here  come  the  na  wies. 

[Enter  the  Navigators  noisily,  through 
door.     They  seat  themselves  at  their 
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tahleSy  callinüy  some  for  pots  of 
heeTy  some  for  quarterns  of  gin. 
The  PoTMAN  and  Waiters  hüstle 
about  xvith  Maltby  superiiitending 
and  taking  money.  Buierly  fol- 
lows.  Etiler  IIawköiiaw,  dis- 
guised  as  a  navvy.  He  appears 
ßustered  with  drink  —  goes  to  one 
of  the  tableSj  and^  a^sumifig  a  couri' 
iry  dialectf  calls  sivaggeringly] 


Hawkshaw.        Gallon 


beerl 


measter. 

Maltby.     A  gallon  ? 

Hawkshaw.  Aye,  and  another  when 
that's  done  —  I'm  in  brass  to-night, 
and  I  stand  treat.  Here,  mates,  who*ll 
drink?  [Navvies  crowd^  with  loud  ac- 
clamations  to  his  table  —  beer  is  brought 
—  Hawkshaw  to  Brierly,.  who  is 
seated  Icft  of  table]  Comc,  won't  thou 
drink,  my  little  flannel  back? 

Brierly.  No,  thank  you;  I've  a 
poor  head  for  liquor,  and  I've  not  had 
my  supper  yot. 

Hawksh/w.  Thou'st  suro  it*s  not 
pride? 

Brierly.  Pride?  IVe  no  call  for 
pride  —  I*ve  como  to  try  and  get  takon 
on  at  the  works. 

Hawkshaw.  Well,  thou  looks  a 
tough  *un.  Thero's  cast-iron  Jack  was 
smashed  in  the  tunnol  this  morning. 
There*ll  bo  room  for  thee,  if  thou 
canst  Swing  the  old  anchor. 

Brierly.     The  old  anchor? 

Hawkshaw.  Ha,  ha!  It's  easy  to 
see  thou*s  no  bankor.  Why,  the  pick, 
to  be  sure  —  the  groundsman's  bread- 
winner.  Halloa,  mates,  keep  a  drop 
of  grog  for  Ginger.       [Goes  back  to  table] 

Navvies.     Aye,  aye! 

Hawkshaw.  Ilere's  the  old  anchor, 
boys,  and  long  may  we  live  to  swing 
it. 

All.  The  pick  forever.  Hip,  hip 
hurrahl 

Maltby  [coming  douyn],  Mr.  Tot- 
tie*8  in  the  parlor,  and  wishes  partiou- 
larly  to  see  you,  Mr.  Moss. 

Moss.  I  should  think  he  did  —  say 
I*m  Coming.  [Erit  Maltby] 

D ALTON.  [Aside  to  Moss]  You  look 
after  the  Lancashire  lad  —  yonder  he 
sits  —  and  I'll  drop  a  hint  to  the  old 
woman.  Stay,  we  d  better  work  from 
the  old  church-yard  of  St.  Nicholas  — 
there's  a  door  opens  into  it  from  the 
crib.  IMl  hide  the  tools  behind  ono  of 
the  tombstones. 

Moss.    Beautifull    Saored    to    the 


memory  of  Jem  Dalton*s  jack-in-the- 
boxl     Ha,  ha,  hal 

[Exil  Moss  into  parlor,  Daltox 

by  the  strect  door] 

Hawkshaw.     Here,    landlord,    take 

your   chango   out   of    that.     [Flinas   a 

sovereign  on  table]     Call  for  more  beer, 

mates,  tili  I  come  back. 

[Exitf   staggering  like  a  drunken 
man^  after  Dalton] 
Ist    Navvy.     Thou*llt    come    back, 
mate? 

Hawkshaw.  Aye,  aye,  boys,  di- 
rectly. \At  door]  Contractor's  in  t' 
parier  wi'  the  week*s  pay. 

Ist  Navvy.     Here*s  thy  health! 
All.     [Sing]     **For  he*8  a  joUy  good 
fellow,*'  etc. 

[Enter  Green  Jones] 

Green.  Emily  is  bringing  down  the 
house  in  the  "  Maniac.**  I  can't  stand 
it;  my  feelings  as  a  husband  are 
trampled  on.     But  she*s  a  tnimp,  too 

—  and  what  a  talent !  By  hcaven,  if 
ever  I  get  my  head  above  water  again, 
I  won't  fool  away  my  money  as  Tve 
done;  no,  I'U  take  a  theatre  at  the 
West  End,  and  bring  out  my  wife  in 
everything.  It  will  be  an  immense 
success;  meanwhile,  tili  the  pounds 
present  themselves,  let  me  look  after 
the    pence.     Trotters,    gents,    trotters 

—  penny  the  set,  and  this  moming's 
boiling.  [He  goes  up  among  tables] 

Ist  Navvy.  Stop  tili  we  get  brass, 
we'll  clear  out  thy  baskot. 

[Exit  Navvies, /oWoi/^cd  by  Green 
Jones] 

Brierly.  Yes,  the  old  anchor  is  my 
last  Chance  —  IVe  tried  every  road  to 
an  honest  livelihood,  and,  ono  after 
another,  they  are  barred  in  my  face. 
Everywhere  that  dreadful  word,  "  jail- 
bird,  seems  to  be  breathed  in  the  air 
about  me  —  sometimes  in  a  letter, 
sometimes  in  a  hint,  sometimes  a  copy 
of  the  newspaper  with  my  trial,  and 
then  it's  the  same  stoiy  —  sorry  to 
part  with  me  —  no  compiaint  to  make 

—  but  can*t  keep  a  tioket-K>f-leave 
man.  Who  can  it  be  that  hunts  me 
down  this  way?  Hawkshaw  spared 
me.  I've  done  no  man  a  wrong  — 
poor  fellows  like  me  should  have  no 
enemies.  I  wouldn*t  care  for  mysdf, 
but  my  poor  lass,  my  brave,  true- 
hearted  May;  I'm  draggine  her  down 
along  with  me.    Ah!  here  Sie  is. 

[ErUer  May,  poorly  dressed  —  9he  hm  a 
can,  and  some  food  in  a  InmdUH 
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May.  [CheerfiUly]  Well,  Robert, 
dear,  I  said  I  shouldn't  be  long;  IVe 
brought  your  supper. 

Brierly.  Thank  thee,  darling  — 
Fm  not  hiingry  —  thou'st  been  out 
after   work  all   the  day  —  eat   thyself 

—  thou  need*st  strength  most. 

May.  Nay,  dear,  what  will  become 
of  me  if  you  lose  heart?  But  if  you'U 
be  a  good  boy,  and  take  your  tea  [Opens 
Hn  and  takea  bread  from  bündle],  I'll 
teil  you  a  piece  of  good  news  —  f er 
you  —  for  both  of  us. 

Brierly.  That  will  be  something 
new. 

May.  I've  got  a  promise  of  work 
from  the  Sailor*s  Ready-Made  Clothing 
Warehouse  near  here.  It  won*t  be 
mueh,  but  it  will  keep  the  wolf  from 
the  door  tili  jrou  get  another  Situation. 
Have  you  tned  if  the  contractor  here 
will  take  you? 

Brierly.  Not  yet.  He's  in  yonder 
paying  the  men.  Ho'll  send  for  me; 
but  I  scarcely  daro  to  ask  him.  Oh, 
May,  lass,  I've  held  on  hard  to  hope, 
but  it  feels  as  if  it  was  slipping  out  of 
my  band  at  lastl 

May.  Robert,  dear  Robert,  grasp 
it  hard ;  so  long  as  we  do  what  is  right, 
all  will  come  clear  at  last;  we're  in 
kind  hands,  dear  —  you  know  we  are. 

Brierly.     I  begin  to  doubt  it,  lass 

—  I  do,  indeed. 

May.  No,  no;  never  doubt  that, 
or  my  heart  will  eive  way  too  — 

Brierly.  And  thou  that  has  had 
courage  for  both  of  us.  Every  blow 
that  has  fallen,  every  door  that  has 
been  shut  between  me  and  an  honest 
livelihood,  every  time  that  clean  hands 
have  been  drawn  away  from  mine, 
and  respectable  faces  tumed  aside  as 
I  came  near  them,  I'vo  come  to  thee 
for  comfort,  and  love,  and  hope,  and 
Pve  found  them  tili  now. 

May.  Oh,  yesl  what*s  the  good  of 
a  sunshine  wife?  It*s  hard  weather 
tries  US  women  best,  dear;  you  men 
ain't  half  so  stout-hearted. 

Brierly.  I*d  not  mind  the  misery 
so  mueh  for  myself ;   *tis  for  thee. 

May.     I  don*t  complain  —  do  I  ? 

Brierly.  Never!  But,  neverthe- 
less,  I*ve  brought  thee  to  sorrow,  and 
want,  and  shame.  Till  I  came  back 
to  thee  thou  hadst  friends,  work  and 
comforts.  But  since  Mr.  Gibson  dis- 
charged  us  off,  the  blight  that  has 
followed  me  has  reaohed  thee  too, 
the  bravest,  honestest,   brightest  lass 


that  ever  doubled  a  man's  joys,  and 
halved  his  burdens.     Oh!  it's  too  bad 

—  [Rises]  —  it  kills  the  heart  out  of 
me  —  it  makes  me  mad !  [Grosses] 

May  IfoUowing  him].  I  teil  you, 
'twill  all  come  clear  at  last,  if  we  are 
only  true  to  ourselves  —  to  each  other. 
I've  work  promised,  and  perhaps  you 
may  be  taken  on  here.  I  spy  bright 
days  before  us  still. 

Brierly.  Bright  days!  I  can't  see 
them  through  the  prison  cloud  that 
Stands  like  a  dark  wall  between  me 
and  honest  labour.  May,  lass,  I  some- 
times  think  I  had  better  let  it  all  go 

—  ruft  —  'list  —  make  a  hole  in  the 
water,  anything  that  would  rid  thee  of 
me ;   thou  could*st  make  thy  way  alone. 

May.  Oh,  Robert,  that  is  cruel! 
nothing  others  could  do  to  us  could 
hurt  me  like  those  words  from  you; 
we  are  man  and  wife,  and  we'll  take 
life  as  man  and  wife  should,  hand-in- 
hand :  where  you  go,  I  will  go ;  where 
you  suffer,  I  will  be  there  to  comfort; 
and  when  better  times  come,  —  as  come 
they  will  —  we  will  thank  God  for 
them  together. 

Brierly.     1*11  try  to  hope. 

May.  And  yoiw  won*t  heed  the 
black  thoughts  that  come  over  you 
when  you*re  alone?  * 

Brierly.  1*11  do  my  best  to  fight 
*em  off. 

May.  That's  a  brave  dear.  I'm 
only  going  to  the  warehouse;  I  shall 
be  back  soon.  Good-bye,  dearest.  Re- 
member,  when  the  clouds  are  thickest, 
the  sun  still  shines  behind  them. 

[Exil] 

Brierly.  Bless  that  brave,  bright 
heart;  she  puts  strength  into  me,  in 
spite  of  the  devilish  doubts  that  have 

fot  their  claws  about  my  throat.     Yes, 
will  try  once  more. 

[The  Navigators  come  noisily 
out  of  parlour,  and  re-seat 
themselves  at  the  tahles] 

[Enter  Moss,  from  parlour] 

Moss  [speaking  off].  So,  all  paid 
at  last? 

[Re-enter  Dalton,  and  Hawkshaw,  after 

him] 

Dalton.  [To  Moss]  All  right,  the 
lad's  Coming.  I*ve  tipped  the  old 
woman  the  office,  and  planted  the  tools. 

[He  looks  at  table] 

Hawkshaw  [tapping  Brierly  on 
the  shouldety  who  Starts  suddenly].    All 
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the  gang  ha'  gotten  their  brass  — 
Tottie's  takin'  on  men  now,  my  little 
flannel-back.  Thou  go  in,  and  put  on 
a  bold  face  —  Tottie  likes  chaps  as 
speaks  up  to  him. 

[Hawkshaw  returns  to  his  Mates] 
Brierly.     If  tliis  Chance  fall  —  God 
help  US  both. 

[Exil  into  parlour,  Navvies  at 
the  table  clamour  and  fight,  and 
shout  over  their  drink.  Moss 
glances  at  Brierly  as  he 
passes] 
Moss.     There  he  goes! 

[Navvies  clamour] 
Dalton.     It  woul^  be  a  pity  to  let 
a    ticket-of-leave    man    in    among    all 
those  nice,  sober,  well-behaved  young 
men.  [Clamour] 

Moss.  I  must  blow  him  again; 
he  ought  to  be  near  the  end  of  his 
tether,  now.  [Enter  Sam  Willoughby] 
Here  comes  our  young  friend.  [Coax- 
ingly  to  Sam  Willoughby]  Ah,  my 
dear  —  so  youVo  come  out  for  a  little 
hanky-panky  with  old  Moss.  Sit  down. 
My  friend,  ISIr.  Walker.  What'll  you 
have? 

Sam.  I  don't  care  —  I*m  game  for 
anything  from  sherry  to  rum-shrub. 
Suppose  we  begin  with  a  brandy  and 
sona,  to  cool  the  coppers! 

Dalton.  [Calls]  Brandy  and  soda, 
Maltby. 

Sam.     I   had   an  awful  go  in  of  it 

last  night  at   the  balls,   and   dropped 

into  a  lot  of  *em  like  a  three-year-old. 

[Imüates   action   of  hilliard-play^ 

with  his  walking-cane  for  a  cue] 

Moss.     Billiards,   tool     Lord!   what 

a  clever  young  chap  you  are! 

[Maltby  brings  soda^water  and 
brandy] 
Sam  [sits  at  back  of  table],  Yes,  I 
know  a  thing  or  two.  [Takes  glass] 
I  wasn't  born  blind,  like  a  terrier  pup 
—  I  rayther  think.  —  But  you  promised 
me  my  revengo,  you  old  screw.  [Drinks] 
That*8  the  tipple  to  steady  a  chap's 
hand.  Now,  lork  out  the  pictures,  old 
boy. 

Moss  [shuffling  cards].  Oh,  what  a 
boy  you  are!  What  shall  it  be  this 
time? 

Sam.  A  round  or  two  of  brag  to 
begin  with,  and  a  few  deals  at  Blind 
Hookums  for  a  >vind-up. 

[As  he  deals,  enter  Brierly  from 
inner  room] 
Brierly.       Heaven     be     thanked, 
another  chanoe  yeti 


Hawkshaw.  [As  Brierly  passes] 
Well,  my  little  flannel-back,  has  he 
taken  you  on? 

Brierly.  Yes,  I'm  to  come  to  work 
to-morrow  morning.  I'm  in  Ginger's 
gang. 

Hawkshaw.  I'm  Ginger.  Come, 
let*s  wet  thy  footing. 

Brierly.  My  last  Shilling.  [Throws 
it  down]  It*s  all  I  have,  but  you're 
welcome. 

Hawkshaw.  Nay,  it  sha*n't  be  said 
Ginger  Bill  ever  oleared  a  chap  out 
neitner.  1*11  pay  for  thy  footing,  and 
thou'lt  stand  beer  thy  first  pay  night. 
Here,  measter,  a  gallon  to  wet  t'  new 
chap's  name.  Bob,  we'll  Christen  thee, 
'cause  thou  hadst  but  a  shillin'.  — 
Ha,  ha,  hal 

Navvies  Uau^h  —  They  all  drink]. 
Here's  Bob's  health. 

Brierly  [recoanisina  Sam].  Sam 
Willoughby,  in  this  place,  and  over 
the  devirs  books,  too.  Chi  I*m  sorry 
to  see  this  —  sornr  —  sorry.  —  Poor  old 
womani     If  sho  knewi 

Sam.  [Calling]  Best  cardi  [Shovh 
inga  card]     First  stake  I 

Dalton.  •  Stop  a  minute  —  ace  of 
diamonds ! 

Sam.  First  stake  to  you.  Hang  itl 
never  mind,  [Deal]  one  oan't  lose  muoh 
at  this  game  —  I  go  a  tizzy. 

[Puts  a  stake  on  cards] 

Moss.     A  Shilling. 

Sam.     Five. 

Dalton.     I  stand. 

Moss.     Ten. 

Sam.  A  sovereignl  thirty-one! 
Third  stake,  and  tne  brag.  [Shows 
his  cards]  Pair  royal  —  pair  —  ace  of 
spades.     Fork  over  the  sMners. 

Moss.  Oh,  dearl'  oh,  dear!  I'm 
ruined  —  ruined.  [Pays  sovereign] 

Dalton.  [Cdlls]  Two  colds  with- 
out. 

Sam.     Now,  for  my  deal. 

[He  deals  three  cards  to  each  — 
Maltby  brings  brandy] 

Moss.  Best  card!  First  stake.  I 
stand. 

Sam.  I  brag.  Hang  peddlins:  with 
tizzies  —  half  a  crown. 

Dalton.     Five. 

[Moss  looks  cU  Sam* 8  hand^  and 
Signals  to  Dalton] 

Sam.     Ten. 

Dalton.    A  sovereign. 

Moss.  Oh!  dear,  what  a  boy  it  isl 
How  much  have  you  got  m  jonr 
pocket? 
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Sam.  Lotsl  I'm  paid  quarterly 
now.  Had  my  quarter  to-day  I  — 
Another  oold  without.  [CaUs]  Let's 
see  —  I'U  hold  on.  [Draws  cardj 
Thirty-four  —  overdrawn  —  confound 
it!     Now  let*8  see  your  band. 

[TO  D ALTON] 

D ALTON.  Three  pairs  —  fives,'  trays, 
deuces,  and  the  knave  of  clubs. 

Sam.  Hang  it  all!  How  is  a  man 
to  stand  against  such  cards? 

Brierlt.  How  is  a  man  to  stand 
against  such  play?  He  was  looking 
over  your  oards,  and  see  —  [Seizes  a 
Card  from  Moss's  lap]  —  the  ace  of 
diamonds  I  Handy  to  make  pairs  royal ! 
Sam,  if  you  won't  believe  me,  beheve 
your  own  eyes:  youVe  being  cheated, 
robbed.  You  old  villain  —  you  should 
be  ashamed  of  yourself ! 

Moss.  Oh,  dearl  oh,  dearl  to  say 
such  things  to  a  man  at  my  time  of 
life! 

Dalton.     We're  not  to  be  bullied. 

Sam  [threateningly],  You  give  me 
back  my  money. 

[Maltby  comes  dotvn] 

Moss.  I  sha'n'tl  Here,  Mr. 
Maltby. 

Maltby.  Come,  be  off.  I  can*t 
have  any  disturbance  here.  Mr.  Moss 
is  a  most  respectable  man,  and  bis 
friends  are  as  respectable  as  he  is, 
and  as  for  you  —  if  you  won't  leave 
the  rodm  quietly,  you  must  be  raade  to. 

Sam.  Who'll  make  me?  Come  on, 
[Sqtiaring]  both  of  you!  Stand  up  to 
*em,  Bob,  I'm  not  afraid! 

[Navigators  gather  round] 

[Enter  Mrs.  Willoughby] 

Mrs.  Willoughby.  It's  his  voice  — 
which  well  I  know  it.  Oh !  Sam  — 
Sam,  I' ve  f ound  you  at  last ! 

Sam.  Well,  suppose  you  have  — 
what  then? 

Mrs.  Willoughby.  What  then! 
Oh!  dear  —  oh!  dear.  And  IVe  run 
myself  into  that  State  of  trimmle  and 
Perspiration,  and  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
the  gentleman  I  might  have  been  east, 
and  west,  and  high,  and  low,  but  it's 
at  the  "Bridgewater  Arms"  you'll  find 
him,  he  says  —  and  here  I  have  found 
you,  sure  enough  —  and  you  come 
ome  with  me  this  minute. 

Moss.  Ah!  you'd  better  go  home 
with  the  old  lady! 

Dalton.  And  if  you  take  my  ad- 
vioe,  you*ll  send  him  to  bed  without 
his  ^pper. 


Sam.  [Mrs.  Willoughby  puahing 
him  away]  I  ain't  a-going.  Now,  you 
give  me  my  money  —  I'm  not  going 
to  stand  any  nonsense. 

Mrs.  Willoughby.  And  this  is 
what  he  calls  attending  elocution 
class  of  a  night,  and  improvin'  of  his 
mind  —  and  me  a-toilin'  and  a-moilin' 
for  him  —  which  I'm  his  own  grand- 
mother,  gentlemen,  and  him  the  only 
one  of  three.  [Still  holaing  him] 

Sam.  It's  no  use,  granny,  I'm  not 
a  child  to  be  tied  to  your  apron  strings 

—  you've  no  right  to  be  naggin'  and 
aggravatin',  and  coming  after  a  chap, 
to  make  him  look  small  this  way.  I 
don't  mind  —  I  sha'n't  stir.     There! 

[He  flings  his  cap  on  the  table,  and 
sits  on  it,  swinging  his  legs] 

Mrs.  Willoughby.  Oh !  dear  —  oh ! 
dear  —  he'U  break  my  hcart,  he  jvill. 

Brierly.  Sam,  my  lad,  listen  to 
me,  if  you  won't  hearken  to  her.  — 
A  bad  beginning  makes  a  bad  end,  and 
you're  beginning  badly :  the  road  you're 
on  leads  downwards,  and  once  in  the 
slough  at  the  bottom  o't  —  oh !  trust 
one  who  knows  it  —  there' s  no  working 
clear  again.  You  may  hold  out  your 
band  —  you  may  cry  for  help  —  you 
may  struggle  hard  —  but  the  qmck- 
sands  are  under  your  foot  —  and  you 
sink  down,  down,  tiU  they  close  over 
your  head. 

Hawkshaw.  [Seated]  Hear  the 
little  flannel-back.  He  talks  Uke  a 
missionary,  he  do.  [All  laugh] 

Brierly.  Go  home,  my  lad  —  go 
home  with  her  —  be  a  son  to  her  — 
love  her  as  she  has  loved  thee  —  make 
her  old  days  happy  —  be  sober,  be 
steady,  and  when  you're  a  grown 
man,  and  her  chair's  empty  at  t'chim- 
ney  corner,  you'll  mayhap  remember 
this  day,  and  be  thankful  you  took  the 
ad  vice  of  poor,  hunted-down,  broken- 
hearted  Boo  Brierly. 

Sam  [who  has  hetrayed  signs  of 
feeling  while  Brierly  has  been  speak- 
ing].     I   don't  know  —  I  feel  so  queer 

—  and  —  don't  look  at  me.  [To  Mrs. 
Willoughby  —  gets  off  table  and  crosses 
to  her]  I've  been  a  regulär  bad  'un, 
granny  —  I'm  very  sorry  —  I'll  put 
on  the  curb  —  1*11  pull  up  —  that  is, 
I'll  try. 

Mrs.  Willoughby  [rises].  Oh! 
bless  him  for  those  words!  Bless  you! 
my  own  dear  boy.  [Crosses  to  Brierly] 
And  you,  too,  Mr.  Brierly  —  which  if 
the  widow's  blessing  is  worth  while, 
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it's   yours,   and   many   of   them.     Oh! 
dear  —  oh !  dear. 

[Cr  168  —  Gets  out  her  handker- 
chief,  and  in  doing  so  drops  her 
pur  sc  and  kcys  —  Moss  picks 
up  the  purse  —  Mrs.  Wil- 
LOUGiiBY  Catches  his  eye  as  he 
does  so  —  Dalton,  unohserved 
hy  all,  picks  up  the  keys] 

BRiERjiY.  Nay,  don't  thank  me. 
It's  late  now.  &o  home  —  Sam,  give 
her  yoiir  arm. 

Moss.  Here*s  your  purse,  old  lady. 
[Making  a  final  attempt  an  Sam]  What, 
you  won't  stay  and  make  a  night  of 
it? 

Mrs.  Willoxtghby.  VW  trouble  you 
not  to  speak  to  my  grandson.  If  ever 
an  old  man  was  ashamed  of  his  grey 
hairs,  it's  you  ought  to  be.  Come, 
Sam.    . 

Moss.     [Asidc]    Baulked. 

Dalton.  No  —  I  didn*t  give  her 
back  her  keys. 

Sam  [turning  to  Moss].  If  I  wasn*t 
a-going  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf  —  Oh, 
wouldn't  I  like  to  pitch  into  you! 

[Exit  Sam  and  Mrs.  Willoughby] 

Hawkshaw  [pretending  to  be  very 
drunk].  And  so  should  I  —  an  old 
varmint  —  and  so  would  all  of  us ;  — 
you*re  bad  enough  for  a  tommy  shop- 
keeper. 

Navvies.  Aye,  that  he  is  —  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  himself . 

Moss.  And  who  aceuses  me?  A 
nice  chap,  this,  to  take  away  honest 
folk's  characters! 

Hawkshaw.  Stow  thati  He's  one 
of  U8  now —  a  regulär  blue-stocking. 
Tottie's  taken  him  on!  He*s  paid  his 
f ooting  —  eh,  mates  ? 

All.     Aye  —  aye. 

Hawkshaw.  Here*s  Bob's  health, 
mates. 

All.     Aye  —  aye. 

Moss.  Stop;  before  you  drink  that 
health,  best  know  the  man  you're 
drinking  to.  You're  a  rough  lot,  I 
know;   but  you're  honest  men. 

Brierly.  Oh,  man,  if  you've  a 
heart  —  [Rises] 

Moss.  I  owe  you  one  —  I  always 
pay  my  debts  —  [To  Navvies] 
You're  not  felons,  nor  Company  for 
felons  —  for  jail-birds. 

All.     Jail-birds ! 

Moss.  Aye  —  jail-birds.  Ask  him 
how  long  it  is  since  he  served  his  four 
years  at  Portland.  [Hawkshaw  qoe8 
up,  croaaea,  and  sits  quieüy  at  head  of 


table]  Look!  —  he  turns  pale  —  his  lip 
falls ;   he  can't  deny  it ! 

[Brierly  turns  av^ay] 
Hawkshaw.     Who    knows,     lads  — 
perhaps  he's  repented. 

All.  No  —  no.  [Grumblinp]  No 
jail-bird  —  no  convict  —  no  ticket-of- 
leaver. 

[They  turn  away  from  Brierly) 

Brierly.     Aye,  mates  —  it's  true  I 

was    convicted,    but    I    wasn't    guilty. 

I    served    my    time.     I    came   out   an 

altered  man.     I  tried  hard  to  earn  an 

honest  livelihood [They  all  turn 

aicay]     Don't  all  turn  away  from  me! 
Give  me  a  chance  —  only  a  chance. 
All.     No  —  no. 

Brierly.  Nay,  then,  my  last  hope 
is  gone  —  I  can  fight  no  longer  I 

[Throws  his  head  on  his  hands  in 

despair] 
[The  Navigators  retire;   Hawk- 
shaw,  pretending    to    be    very 
drunk,    appears    to    sleep    uHth 
head   on   table,     The   Naviga- 
tors drop  offy  and  exit  one  by 
one] 
Moss.     [To     Dalton]         Honesty's 
bowled    out    at    last!     It's    our    game 
now.       \Puts  his  hand    on    Brierly's 
Shoulder]     1  say,  my  friend  — 

Brierly.  EhI  [Looking  up]  You! 
The  man  who  told  them  I  [Ficrcely] 

Moss.  Yes  —  yes;  but  don't  put 
yourself  in  a  passion. 

Brierly.  Only  teil  me  —  Is  it  you 
who  have  followed   me  in   this  way? 

—  who  have  turned  all  agäinst  me?  — 
who  have  kept  me  from  earning  honest 
bread? 

Moss.     Yes. 

Brierly.  But  why,  man,  why?  I 
had  done  you  no  wrong. 

Moss.  Ask  him.  [Pointing  to  Dal- 
ton]    He's  an  old  friend  of  yours. 

Brierly.     I  don't  know  him  —  yet 

—  I've  Seen  that  face  before.  Yes,  it 
is  —  Jem  Downey !  Thou  viUain  I  [He 
seizes  him]  I  know  thee  now.  Thou 
shalt  answer  to  me  for  aU  this  misery. 

Dalton.  Easy  does  it,  Bob.  Hands 
off,  and  let's  take  things  pleasantly. 

Brierly.  Not  content  with  leading 
me  into  play,  and  drink,  and  deviltry, 

—  with  making  me  your  tool,  —  with 
sending  me  to  a  prison,  it's  you  that 
have  dogged  me  —  have  denotinoed 
me  as  a  convict. 

Dalton.  Of  oourse  —  you  didn't 
think  any  but  an  old  fnend  wonM 
have  taken  suoh  an  interest  in  yoiL 
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Brierly.  Did  vou  want  to  close  all 
roads  against  me  but  that  which  leads 
to  the  dook? 

Dalton.     Exactly. 

[Brierly  turns  to  Moss] 

Moss.     Exactly. 

D ALTON.  You  See,  when  a  man's 
in  the  mud  himself,  and  can't  get  out 
of  it,  he  don't  like  to  see  another  fight 
olear.  Come,  honest  men  won't  have 
anything  to  do  with  you  —  best  trv 
the  blaok  sheep  —  we  ain't  proud. 
[All  Hl]  We*ve  a  lob  in  hand  will  be 
the    making    of    all    three.     [Fills    his 

glass]  Here,  drink,  and  put  somo 
leart  into  you.  [Brierly  drinks] 
That's  your  sort^-a  lad  of  spirit  — 
I  Said  there  was  real  grit  in  him  — 
didn't  I,  Mossey? 

Moss.  You  always  gave  him  tho 
best  of  characters. 

Dalton.     Is  it  a  bargain? 
Brierly.     Yes. 

Dalton.  There!  Tip  us  the  cracks- 
man's  crook  —  so ! 

[Shakes  hands  with  a  peculiar  grip] 

[Enter  May  Edwards] 

May.  Robert  —  not  here?  [Sees 
him]  Ah,  there  he  is.  [Going  — 
pauses]     Who  are  those  with  him? 

Dalton.  Now  a  caulker  to  elinch 
the  bargain.  [They  drink] 

May.     [In  pain]     Ah!  Robert! 

Brierly.     You  here  —  lass? 

Moss.     Oh,  these  petticoats! 

Dalton.  You're  not  wanted  here, 
young  woman. 

May.  He  is  my  husband,  sir.  He 
is  not  strong  —  the  drink  will  do  him 
hann. 

Dalton.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Brandy  do 
a  man  härm!  It's  mother's  milk  — 
take     another     sip.     [Fills    Brierly*s 

gl<i88  cigain]  To  your  girl's  good 
ealth  ? 

May.  Robert,  dear  —  come  with 
me. 

Brierly.     Have  you  got  work? 

May.     No  —  not  yet. 

Brierly.  No  more  have  I,  lass. 
The  man  took  me  on  —  it  was  the  old 
stoiy. 

May.     Oh,  Robert  —  come! 

Brierly.  I  shall  stay  with  friends 
here  —  thou  go  home,  and  don't  sit 
up  for  me. 

May     [imploringly].     Robert ! 

Brierly.     I've  my  reasons. 

Dalton.     Come,  are  you  going? 

Bbiebly.     [Mat      cUngs      to      him] 


Stand  off,  lass.     You  used  to  do  what 
I  bid  you  —  stand  off,  I  say.* 

[He  shakes  himself  free  from  her] 
May.     Oh,  Robort,  Robert! 

[Staggers  hack  to  table  and  sits] 
Brierly.     [Aside]        I       must  —  or 
they'll  not  trust  me. 

May.  These  men!  to  what  have 
they  tempted  him  in  his  despair? 
They  sha*n*t  drive  me  away.  [Aside] 
VM  watch. 

[Exitf    after    a    mute    appeal    to 

Brierly.     The     tables     before 

this  have  been  cleared  of  all  the 

Navvies    except    Hawkshaw, 

who  lies  with  his  head  on  the 

table  as  if  dead  drunk  —  Moss 

riscs] 

Maltby     [re-e7itering  from  bar,  shak- 

ing  Hawkshaw  by  the  Shoulder].     Now, 

my  man,  we're  shutting  up  the  bar. 

Hawkshaw.  Shut  up.  Fm  shut  up. 
Good  night.  [Lets  his  head  fall] 

Dalton  [coming  down],  It's  no 
use  —  he  won't  go,  and  I*m  wanted  in 
the  concert  room.  [Exil  Maltby,  call- 
ing]     Bar  closed! 

Moss.  [To  Dalton,  suspidously 
pointing  to  Hawkshaw]  There's  a 
party  — 

Dalton  [rising].  Eh?  [Shaking 
Hawkshaw]     Holloa,  wake  up! 

[Hawkshaw  grunts] 
Moss.     He*s  in  a  deplorable  State  of 
intoxication. 

Dalton.  Yes,  he's  got  his  cargo  — 
no  danger  in  him  —  now  for  business. 
First  and  foremost,   no  more  of  this. 

*  Passages  added  sinco  the  first  representa- 
tion : 

Stand  off,  I  say ! 

May.  Oh !  Robert,  Robert !  This  is  the 
first  time  you  ever  thrust  me  from  you.  He 
is  a  good,  kind  husband,  gentlemen ;  but  we 
have  had  sore  trouble  lately,  and  it  has  al- 
most  driven  him  wild  sometimes.  But,  oh, 
if  you  have  wives  of  your  own  at  home,  think 
of  them  and  spare  me.  Don't  drive  him  to 
drink.  He's  never  taken  to  that  in  all  our 
troubles.  Robert,  come  home  with  me  — 
our  hearth  may  be  cold,  but  Love  has  always 
Bat  beside  it  —  our  cupboard  may  bo  bare, 
but  we  have  never  yet  wanted  bread,  and, 
with  heavon's  help,  wo  never  will.  Robert, 
come  —  come  with  the  wife  that  loves  you  — 
come,  come! 

and  don't  sit  up  for  me, 

May.     Robert ! 

not  wanted  here  at  all. 

May.     Oh !     Robert,  Robert  I 
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[Pockets  the  hottle,  — To Brierly]  YouVe 
heard  the  j ob  we  have  in  hand? 

Brierly.  Yes,  but  you  have  not 
told  mo  where  it  is,  or  why  you  want 
my  help. 

Dalton.  It's  old  Gibson's  office. 
The  five  thousand  you  know  —  you 
know  where  it's  keptl 

Brierly.     Well. 

Dalton.     And  you'll  take  us  to  it? 

Brierly.     Yes. 

Dalton.  That's  the  ticket.  Then 
we  may  as  well  start. 

Brierly.     Now? 

Dalton.  Now.  My  rule  is,  never 
put  off  tili  to-morrow  the  crib  I  can 
crack  to-day.  Besides,  you  might 
change  your  mind. 

Moss.     One  has  heard  of  such  things. 

Brierly.     But  — 

Dalton.     You  crane  — 

Brierly.     No. 

Dalton.     I'll  get  a  cab.         [Going] 

Moss.  And  I'll  get  another  —  we'd 
best  go  Single.  [Following  htm] 

Dalton.  No,  it  wouldn*t  be  polite 
to  leave  Mr.  Brierly.  [Aside]  I  don't 
half  trust  him  —  don't  let  him  out  of 
your  sight.  [Exit] 

Brierly.  [Aside]  If  he'U  only  leave 
me  for  a  moment. 

Moss  [sitting],  He's  carried  off  the 
bottle,  and  the  bar's  shut  up,  or  we 
might  have  a  little  refreshment. 

Brierly.  Perhaps,  if  you  went  to 
the  landlord  — 

Moss.  No,  I'd  rather  stay  with  you 
—  I  Hko  your  Company,  uncommon. 

[Enter  Maltby,  with  a  wine-hasket  and 

a  candle] 

Maltby.  Here's  Mr.  Tottie  Stand- 
ing Champagne  round  to  the  Wisconsin 
Warbiers,  and  the  bar  stock  all  out, 
and  the  waiters  in  bod!  I  must  go 
down  to  the  cellar  mysolf  —  very 
humiliating!  [Goes  to  trap  near  har] 
What  with  the  light,  ana  what  with 
the  liquor  —  I  say,  Mr.  Moss,  if  you 
would  lend  me  a  hand  ? 

Brierly.  [Asirfc]  I  might  give  him 
the  Information.  [To  Maltby]  Let 
mo  help  you,  sir.  [Goes  to  trap] 

Moss.     Then  I'll  go  too. 

[Maltby  opens  trap] 

Brierly.  The  stairs  are  steop  — 
two's  quite  enough. 

Moss.  But  I'm  so  fond  of  your 
Company. 

Maltby.     If  you'U  hold  the  light. 
[Brierly  takes  it  and  Maltet 
goea  doum] 


Brierly.     [Aside]     A  word'll  do  it. 

[Going  down  —  Moss  takes  candle 

from  him  and  gets  between  At?n 

and  Maltby] 

Moss.     AUow  me.     The  light  will  do 

best  in  the  middle.         [Moss  descends] 

Maltby.     [From  helow]     Now,  thenl 

Brierly       [rapidly    closes    the    trap, 

and  Stands  upon  it],     Now's  the  time. 

[Seizes  the  pen  that  Stands  on  the  har, 

and  tvrites,  reading  as  he  writes,  quickly] 

"To  Mr.  Gibson,  Peckham.     The  office 

willvbe  entered  to-night ;  I'm  in  it  to  save 

the  property  and  secure  the  robbers.  — 

R.  Brierly."     But  wholl  take  it  ? 

Hawkshaw      [who    has    got    up    and 
read  the  letter  over  his  shoiUder],     I  will. 
Brierly.     You? 

Hawkshaw  [puUs  off  his  rough 
cap,  wig,  and  whiskers,  and  speaks  in 
his  own  voice].  Hawkshaw,  the  detec- 
tivel  [Gives  a  pistol]  Take  this  — 
1*^11  be  on  the  look-out. 

[Hawkshaw  lets  his  headfallagain 
as  Dalton  re-appears,  heckon- 
ing  at  the  door,  and  Moss  re- 
appears  from  the  trap] 

Scene  Second.  —  A  Street  in  the  City  — 
Moonlight, 

[Enter  Mrs.  Willouqhby  and  Sam. 
She  is  searching  her  packet  ^] 

1  Second  Scene.  —  Beqin 

[Enter  May  Edwards,  breathless  and  pale,  her 
head  uncovered,  —  ?ier  hair  dishet>€Hed\ 

May.  Thrust  from  his  side  —  No,  no  — 
not  his ;  but  the  fierce,  hard  man's,  that  drink 
and  despair  have  changed  him  to !  He  told 
me  to  go  home.  Home!  (Shuddering)  As 
if  there  was  any  home  for  me,  but  where  he  is, 
in  his  sorrow !  I  tried  to  watch  —  but  the 
pain  in  my  heart  blinded  me,  and  I*ve  wan- 
dored  —  wandered  through  the  black  night 
in  these  stony  streets !  Oh  —  if  I  had  only 
died  beforo  this !  If  I  could  die  now !  Ha ! 
the  river  can't  be  far  off!  —  thero  is  rest 
there.  (Shrieks)  No,  no,  no  —  What  devil- 
ish  tempting  is  this?  Die  and  leave  him 
alone  with  his  despair.  Heaven  help  him  and 
forgive  me !  No ;  I  will  live  —  to  bring 
him  back  to  love  and  hope  and  faith.  If  I 
must  die,  it  shall  be  with  my  hand  in  his  — 
our  hearts  against  each  otherl  If  I  ooald 
but  find  him!  Oh,  Robert!  Hu^mumII 
Love!  Where  are  you?  Come  to  me  — 
come  to  me !  [She  atagger$  off,  dUtmdtdkA 
[Omit  her  appearance  in  Ä«  »üfmttäwl 
pari  of  the  scene] 
Then  enter  Mba.  Willouobbt  ami  Sin* 
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Sam .  You're  sure  you  had  *em  at  the 
pubUo. 

Mrs.  Willouqhby.  Certain  suro, 
my  dear,  leastwise,  I  let  myself  out 
with  the  big  street  door,  so  I  couldn't 
have  left  that  in  the  kitchen  window, 
and  I'd  the  little  ones  all  in  my  pocket, 
which  I  notieed  a  hole  in  it  only  yester- 
day  —  and  it's  best  Holland,  at  one 
and  six,  and  only  worn  three  years, 
and  they  ain*t  dropped  into  my  skirt, 
nor  they  ain't  a-hanging  to  my  crino- 
line. 

Sam.  Oh,  bother,  granny ;  we  can't 
have  a  regfular  Custom  House  search 
in  the  street;  let's  go  back  to  the 
public  —  perhaps  they've  found  them. 

[ErUer  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Green  Jones, 
she  wiih  shawl  and  bonnei  —  he 
with  his  backet  and  the  guitar] 

Green.  There's  only  one  set  left; 
perhaps  Providence  has  sent  a  cus- 
tomer.     Trotters,  mum? 

[To  Mrs.  Willoughby] 

Emilt  [stopping  htm].  In  my  Com- 
pany! I*m  surprised  at  you!  conceal 
that  basketi  [Advancing  to  Mrs.  Wil- 
loughby] Why,  if  it  isn't  Mrs.  Wil- 
loughby and  SamI  Why,  don't  you 
know  US  —  the  St.  E vremonds  ? 

Mrs.  Willouqhby.  Lor  bless  me  — 
and  so  it  is  I  and  that  dear,  blessed  man 
that  suffered  so  in  his  shins  —  which 
perseverance  is  its  own  reward;  and 
m^  I  ask  what  Mr.  Jones  — 

Emily.     Mr.  St.  Evremond. 

Mrs.  Willouqhby.  Mr.  St.  Evre- 
mond —  what's  he  adoin*  ? 

Emily.     He*s  in  business. 

Green.     Yes,  as  a  — 

[Producing  basket] 

Emily  [getting  betwcen  Mrs.  Wil- 
loughby and  the  basket].  As  a  sort  of 
sheep  farmer.  But  whatever  are  you 
doing  here  at  this  time  of  night? 

Mrs.  Willouqhby.  Oh,  my  dear, 
it's  a  long  story  —  and  if  you  wears 
pockets,  mend  'em,  is  my  advice  — 
which,  whether  they  dropped,  or 
whether  they  was  picked  — 

Sam.  [Impaiiently]  We  can't  get  in 
—  eranny*s  lost  her  keys. 

Emily.  And  you  haven't  a  latch? 
Well,  I  wouldn't  have  thought  it  of 
you.     Where  did  she  lose  them? 

Sam.  At  the  Bridgewater  Arms  — 
and  the  house  is  shut  up  now. 

Emily.  I'm  encfaged  there;  I  don't 
mind  knocking  Maltby  up  —  I  rather 
like  it.     Come  along,  Jones,  it's  only 


a  Step;      [Aside  to  htm]   conceal   that 
basket  I 

[Exeuni  Emily,  Sam,  and  Mrs. 

Willouqhby] 

Green.     Emily  thinks  trotters  low; 

she    don't    see    that    even    the    trotter 

trade   may   be  elevated   by   politeness 

and  attention  to  seasoning.  [Exü] 

[Enter  Dalton,  Moss,  and  Brierly] 

Dalton.  Come  along,  Bob.  All 
serene.  [Aside]  Where  could  he  have 
got  that  six-shooter  from?  However, 
I  nailed  the  caps  in  the  cab.  Moss, 
you  be  crow  —  two  whistles  if  the 
coast  ain't  clear  —  we'll  work  the  crib. 
Lucky  I  nailed  the  old  woman*s  keys. 
They'U  save  tools  and  time.  Give 
me  the  glim.  [Moss  takes  out  smaü 
lanthorn  and  gives  it  to  him]  Now,  my 
lad,  [To  Brierly]  take  care;  Fm  a 
man  of  fow  words.  —  The  pal  who 
sticks  by  me,  I  stick  by  him,  tili  death. 
But  the  man  who  tries  to  double  on 
me,  had  better  have  the  hangman 
looking  after  him,  than  Jem  Dalton. 
[Exeunt  Dalton,  Brierly,  and 
Moss] 

[Enter  Hawkshaw] 

Hawkshaw.  This  should  be  Cramp- 
ton's  beat.  [Gives  a  peculiar  whistle, 
and  enter  a  Detective]  Take  the 
fastest  Hansom  you  can  find;  tear 
down  with  this  to  Peckham.  [Gives 
note]  Bring  the  old  gent  back  to  St. 
Nicholas  I^ne.  Say  ho'U  be  wanted 
to  make  a  charge.  Thero's  a  crib  to 
be  jumped.  Fm  down  on  'em.  By 
the  bye,  lend  me  your  barker.  [De- 
tective gives  him  a  pistol,  and  exit] 
Jem  Dalton* s  a  tough  customer.  1 
alwavs  feel  rather  ashamod  to  bum 
powder.  Any  fool  can  blow  a  man*s 
brains  out.  [Tries  caps  and  charges] 
That  lad's  truo  blue  after  all.  I  haa 
no  idea  that  he  tumbled  to  their  game. 
He  managed  that  letter  uncommonly 
neat.  Now  for  St.  Nicholas  Church- 
yard.  When  Jem  Dalton  planted  his 
tools  he  never  thought  they'd  come  up 
darbies.  [Exit] 

[Enter  May,  breathless] 

May.  Fve  followed  the  cab  as  far 
as  I  could.  I  saw  them  get  out,  and 
lost  them  at  the  last  turning.  If  I 
could  only  keep  them  in  sight  —  if 
he  could  but  hear  my  voice  —  Kobert! 
Robertl  [Exü] 
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ScENE  Third.  —  The  Churchyard  of  St. 
Nicholas  with  tomhstones  and  neg- 
lected  trees;  wall  ai  hack;  up,  aide 
of  stage,  an  iron  railing  supposed 
io  separate  the  churchyard  from  the 
Street;  the  wall  of  Mr.  Gibson's 
Office^  with  practicahle  ha^k  door] 

[Dalton  and  Brierly  drop  over  the  wallj 
followed  hy  Moss] 

Dalton.  Now  to  transplant  the 
tools!  [Gets  tools  from  hehind  tomh- 
stone]  AU  right.  Moss,  look  alive! 
Here*s  the  door  and  the  keys. 

[Exil  into  oMce  by  hack  door,  fol- 
lowed hy  Brierly] 

Moss.  [On  the  look-out]  Nice,  quiet 
place  —  I  like  working  in  the  city ;  I 
wish  everybody  lived  out  of  town,  and 
left  theu-  premises  in  eharge  of  their 
housekeepers.  [May  is  heard,  singing 
the  refrain  of  her  son^  What's  that? 
That  girl  I  She  must  nave  followed  us. 
Here  she  is. 

[Enter  May  in  the  street] 

May  [sees  Moss).  Oh,  sir,  you 
were  with  him  I  where  is  he  ? 

Moss.  I'm  just  taking  a  little  walk 
in  my  garden  before  retiring  for  the 
night ;  they've  gone  on  to  the  Cave  of 
Harmony  —  first  tum  on  the  left ; 
there's  a  red  lamp  over  the  door ;  you 
can't  miss  it. 

May.     Oh,  thank  you  —  thank  you! 

Moss.  That's  neat!  Trust  old 
Moss  when  anybody*s  to  be  made 
safe. 

[Hawkshaw  during  the  ahove 
has  dropped  over  wall  at  the 
back,  seizes  Moss  from  he- 
hind, stops  his  mouth  with  one 
hand,  and  handcuffs  him] 

Hawkshaw.  Stir  or  speak,  and  you're 
a  dead  man  I 

Dalton  [appearing  at  ha^k  door]. 
Hang  the  cloud!     I  can't  see.     Moss! 

Hawkshaw     [Imitating],    All  serenel 

Dalton  [coming  doivn].  WeVe 
done  the  job.  [Calling  to  Brierly] 
Now,  the  box. 

Brierly.     [Within]     VM  bring  it. 

[Comes  from  door  with  cash-hox] 

Dalton.  We'U  share  at  the  Figeons 
in  Duck  Lane.     The  box !  quiek ! 

Brierly.     A  word  or  two  first. 

Dalton.     We  can  talk  in  the  cab. 

Brierly.  No,  here.  You  were  my 
ruin  f our  years  ago. 


Dalton.  IVe  paid  you  back  to-night 
twice  over.     Come,  the  box. 

Brierly.  I  suffered  then  for  your 
crime.  Ever  since,  youVe  come  be- 
tween  me  and  honest  life  —  you've 
broke  me  down  —  youVe  brought  me 
to  this. 

Dalton.  I  suppose  you  mean  youVe 
a  right  to  an  extra  share  of  the  swag? 

Brierly.  No,  I  mean  that  you*re 
my  prisoner,  or  you*re  a  dead  man. 

[Seizes  him  and  presents  pistol] 
Dalton.     Hands  off,  you  fool! 
Brierly.    Nay  then  — 

[Snaps  pistol] 
Dalton.     You  should  have  asked  me 
for  the  Caps.     Here  they  are. 

[Holds  them  up] 
Brierly.     No    matter;      armed    or 
unarmed,  you  don't  escape  me. 

[A      struggle  —  Dalton      strikes 
down  Brierly  as  Hawkshaw 
rushes  from  his  concealment] 
Hawkshaw.     Now,     Jem     Dalton! 
It's  my  tum! 

Dalton.     Hawkshaw ! 

[They    struggle;     Hawkshaw    is 
forced  down  on  a  tom^hstone  and 
nearly  strangled;    Sam  appears 
outside   the  rails,   Springs  over 
them,    seizes    Dalton    hy    the 
legs     and     throws     him     over; 
Hawkshaw  rises   and  puts  the 
handcuffs  on    Dalton;     May 
appears  in  the  street] 
May.     Robert  I     Husband ! 
Sam.     [Over  Dalton]     Lie  still,  will 
you?     You*re     a    nice     young     man! 
[Crossing,  looking  over  Moss]     You*re  a 
pair  of  nice  yoimg  men ! 

Hawkshaw.  Now,  Jem  Dalton!  re- 
member  poor  Joe  Skirrett  —  I  promised 
him  rd  do  it.     IVe  done  it  at  last. 

[Enter  Mr.  Gibson  from  back  door  oj 
house,  followed  by  May,  who  haa 
gone  round] 

Gibson.     This  way.     Here  they  are! 
The  safe  oi)en!     The  cash-box  gone! 
•    Hawkshaw.    No,  saved. 

[Gives  it  to  him] 

Gibson.     By  whom  ? 

Hawkshaw.  The  man  who  is  bleed- 
ing  yonder,  Robert  Brierly. 

May.  My  husband  —  wounded  ! 
Oh,  mercy!  [She  kneeU  wer  him] 

Gibson.  Thank  heaven,  he's  not 
dead.     I  can  repay  him  yet. 

Hawkshaw.  Mea  don*t  die  ao  eurily» 
He's  worth  a  dozen  dead  mest. 


*L*. 
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May.  Look  —  he  opens  bis  eyes. 
Robert,  speak  to  me  —  it's  May  — 
— ^your  own  wife. 

Brierlt.  [Faintly]  Darling,  I'm 
glad  youVe  here.  It's  only  a  clip  of 
the  head.  I'm  none  the  worse.  It 
was  all  my  game  to  snare  those  vülains. 


Who's  there?  Mr.  Gibson?  You 
wouldn't  trust  me,  sir,  but  I  was  not 
ungrateful.  You  see,  there  may  be 
some  good  left  in  a  **ticket-of-leave 


MAN*'  after  all. 


[Tableau] 


THE   END 


GASTE 

(1867) 
Bt  T.  W.  Robertson 


=  'V-^:  « 


THOMAS  WILLIAM  ROBERTSON 

(1829-1871) 

speak  of  the  era  of  Tom  Robertson  as  though  some  fateful  thing  had  hap- 
k)  the  British  drama  with  his  advent.  The  stage  pendulum  had  swung  so 
ard  an  imitation  of  heroic  speeoh  and  attitude,  the  sentiment  of  stage  poetry 
le  so  far  away  from  the  sentiment  of  real  life,  that  it  seemed  as  though  the 
L  went  to  the  theatre  to  stifle  reality  beneath  an  imagination  which  was  al- 
nerile  and  an  invention  which  was  thoroughly  artifieial.  Such  drama  was, 
lave  said  before,  encouraged  through  the  domination  of  the  actor  and  his 
[.  Speak  as  we  may  of  the  innovations  of  Tom  Robertson  —  these  innova- 
ould  havo  had,  at  the  very  outset,  small  encouragement,  had  it  not  been 

close  Cooperation  of  Squire  and  Marie  Bancroft,  both  of  whom  were  so 
identified  with  the  cream  of  Robertson's  comedy  writing. 
iste",  the  logical  selection  for  inclusion  in  the  present  volume,  may  not 
ike  US  with  any  of  its  former  originality.  It  may  be  stilted,  and  yet  it  still 
ality.  It  is  curious  to  note,  in  dramatic  history,  how  a  drama  may  lose 
iemporaneousness,  and  yet  remain  an  effective  piece  for  the  theatre.  Only 
jr  (1918),  Miss  Ethel  Barrymore  produced  a  garbled  version  of  **Camille." 
e  been  content  to  remain  true  to  the  Matilda  Heron  transcription,  and  had 
)lied  to  it  her  theory  of  dressing  Camille  according  to  her  period,  she  would 
et  with  great  success.  I  agree  with  Archer  that  **  the  day  is  fast  approaching 
2Jaste'  will  have  to  be  played  in  the  costumes  of  the  '60's."  It  will  be  inter- 
bo  see  whether  ceasing  to  regard  this  comedy's  manners  and  sentiments 
emporaneous  will  obliterate  it  altogether  from  stage  history. 
»ertson  was  bom  of  a  theatrical  family.  His  father,  William  Robertson, 
Etctor  of  the  old  school,  and  a  manager ;  so,  likewise,  was  his  great-grandfather. 
K>m  on  January  9,  1829,  at  Newark-on-Trent,  and  his  sister,  Madge,  who 
jrds  became  Mrs.  Kendall,  sustained  the  family  tradition.     The  early  youth 

Robertson,  outside  of  school,  was  spent  in  the  theatre.  He  was  only  five 
e  began  playing  juvenile  parts,  and  intermittently  he  pursued  his  studies 
iding  Academy  and  elsewhere,  becoming  noted  thus  early  for  his  super- 
,nt  wit. 

1843,  his  father  assumed  the  management  of  the  Lincoln  Company,  and 
lis  son  into  Service  as  a  scene  painter,  a  prompter,  a  writer  of  songs,  and  an 
•  of  many  plays,  including  one  by  Dickens.  If  the  füll  story  were  told  of 
ears,  it  would  be  a  most  interesting  record  of  the  provincial  English  touring 

into  which  Robertson  threw  himself  with  energy,  acting  any  part  from 
to  the  Ghostf  and  ehanging  quickly  from  Surface  to  Doctor  Pangloss, 

declining  fortunes  of  the  Robertson  family  Were  due  probably  to  the  de- 
influence  of  the  oircuit  System.    And,  in  1848,  Robertson  went  to  London, 
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a  significant  move  for  one  without  money,  but  with  a  great  diffuseness  and  variety 
of  talent.  For  some  time,  he  tutored  at  Utrecht,  having  become  proficient  in 
French,  but  the  mere  pittance  he  made  scarcely  kept  him  from  starving.  It  was  in 
1851  that,  at  the  Olympio  Theatre,  Robertson's  first  play,  "  A  Night's  Adventures", 
was  produced  by  William  Farren,  and  we  are  told  that  this  old  actor  in  gross  out- 
spokenness  declared  that  it  was  "a  damned  bad  play",  to  which  the  ever-ready 
Robertson  replied,  *'Not  so  damned  bad  as  the  acting."  The  anecdote  is  not  so 
significant  as  it  is  representative  of  the  alertness  of  the  Robertson  repartee  —  an 
alertness  which  won  for  him  many  friends,  and  fitted  him  for  his  task  as  an  associate 
on  the  contributing  staff  of  Fun,  Stamped  as  a  wit,  Robertson  made  friends  with 
the  wits  of  the  time.  In  his  acting  experience,  he  soon  beoame  acquainted  with 
Henry  J.  Byron,  and  played  with  him  on  several  occasions.  The  two  had  many 
grim  experiences  with  poverty,  each  pledging  the  other  that  if  sucoessful  he  would 
be  true  to  the  one  on  whom  f ortune  failed  to  smile. 

Farren,  however,  knew  a  good  thing  when  he  saw  it.  He  bought  another  play 
from  Robertson  for  three  pounds,  and  the  three-pound  habit  passed  on  to  Charles 
Matthews  and  Madame  Vestris,  who  employed  Robertson  as  prompter  of  the  Olym- 
pio when  they  took  Charge.  The  work  that  Robertson  did  was  of  the  "pot-boiler" 
quality.  As  fast  as  he  would  write  his  little  pieces,  some  of  them  original,  and 
others  adaptations,  he  would  seil  them  to  Lacy,  the  publisher,  for  a  nominal  sunL 
This  work  not  being  very  profitable,  he  tried  to  enlist  in  the  army.  It  was  a  life,  as 
Robertson  said  afterwards,  of  irregulär  habits  and  loose  salary,  and  might  easOy 
have  been  a  tragedy. 

In  1856,  he  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Burton,  and  the  two  went  to  Dublin  as 
leading  lady  and  eccentric  comedian.  It  was  on  the  death  of  a  little  daughter  that 
Robertson  definitely  retired  from  the  stage  and  began  writing  for  the  magazines,  and 
translating  plays  for  Lacy. 

But  literature  for  him  did  not  seem  to  flourish  any  more.  We  are  told  that 
at  one  time  Robertson  seriously  thought  of  giving  up  writing  and  tuming  tobaooo- 
nist.  Small  income  came  from  his  theatrical  critioisms  in  the  tlltLsircUed  TimeSf 
edited  by  Henry  Vizetelly,  and  in  the  Comic  News,  edited  by  H.  J.  B3nron.  Even 
novel  writing  proved  unsuocessful,  though  little  did  Robertson  realize  at  the  time 
he  wrote  his  story,  "David  Garrick",  based  on  Mßlesville's  three-aot  play,  "Sulli- 
van",  that  this  would  be  the  beginning  of  his  oareer.  Here  is  a  stränge  indioation 
of  the  way  in  which  dramas  were  evolved  on  the  British  stage  in  those  days:  a 
novel  is  shaped  out  of  a  French  play,  and  a  dramatization  of  that  novel  results  in 
the  Script  of  "David  Garrick",  which  Robertson  sold  to  Lacy  for  ten  pounds. 

Some  years  after,  E.  A.  Sothem,  the  famous  comedian,  who  had  met  with  such 
success  in  Dundreary,  was  looking  about  for  some  drama  to  refute  the  beliel  of 
Thackeray  and  John  Leech  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  him  to  duplicate  his  suooei«. 
A  casual  conversation  with  the  actor  brought  the  play  of  "Garrick"  to  the  fore, 
and  Sothem  gave  Robertson  the  money  to  buy  the  rights  back  from  Laoy,  and  even 
went  so  far  as  to  advance  him  fifty  pounds  royalties.  It  was  produced  at  the 
Prince  of  Wales  Theatre,  Birmingham,  April,  1864,  and  met  with  great  success,  ev«n 
though  the  critics  scored  Sothem  because  they  thought  his  voice  not  fitted  for  love- 
making.  In  after  years,  a  dispute  arose  between  Sothem  and  Tom  Robertson  •• 
to  the  originality  of  the  piece,  and  they  both  claimed  the  writing  of  the  drankfla 
scene,  even  as  there  was  some  dispute  over  individual  touehes  in  *''Hoaie"t  • 
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lobertson  comedy  produced  by  Sothem  at  the  Haymarket,  in  1869.  "Home", 
lowever,  was  not  an  original  play  at  the  start,  for  it  was  taken  from  Augier's 
'L'Aventuriöre."  **  David  Qarrick*'  afterwards  became  a  steadfast  addition  to 
he  repertory  of  the  actor,  Sir  Charles  Wyndham. 

The  significant  date  in  the  career  of  Tom  Robertson  was  November  11,  1865, 
rhen,  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre,  in  London,  the  Bancrofts  produced  his  play 
i.  Bohemian  manners,  ''Society.*'  It  established  the  fortiines  of  evei^r  one  oon- 
wmed. 

We  get  a  glimpse  of  the  Robertson  of  this  time  in  a  description  pfeserved  by 
kioire  Bancroft  himself,  who  believed  that  the  Robertson  comedies  saved  the 
Bnglish  theatre  and  revived  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  drama,  inf using  a  natural- 
ness  into  stage  work  which  did  much  to  encourage  a  natural  school  of  acting. 
Be  says  of  Robertson : 

He  was  of  a  highly  nervous  temperament,  and  he  had  a  great  habit  of  biting 
his  moustache  and  caressing  his  beard  —  indeed,  his  hands  were  rarely  still. 
He  was  at  that  time  thirty-six,  above  medium  height,  and  rather  stoutly  built, 
with  a  pale  skin,  and  reddish  beard,  and  small,  piercing,  red-brown  eyes  which 
were  ever  restless. 

FoUowinghi8firstsuccess,oame''Ours"  (September  16, 1866),  "Gaste"  (April 6, 
1867),  "Play"  (February  15.  1868),  "School"  (January  14,  1869).  and  "M.P." 
(April  23,  1870). 

Managers  began  to  compete  for  his  dramas,  and  he  tumed  them  out  with  a 
mpidity  which  was  startling  and  dangerous  to  his  permanence  as  a  playwright. 
Such  actors  as  Lester  Wallack,  noted  for  their  picturesque,  often  flamboyant,  roman- 
ticism,  became  startled  over  the  new  regime  of  acting  set  in  motion  by  Tom  Robert- 
son. He  was  noted  for  his  thoroughness  of  preparation.  W.  S.  Gilbert,  whose 
Friendship  with  him  began  as  early  as  1869,  at  a  dinner  given  to  the  literary  staff 
»f  Fun,  once  declared : 

I  frequently  attended  his  rehearsals  and  leamt  a  great  deal  from  his  method 
of  stage-management,  which  in  those  days  was  quite  a  novelty,  although  most 
pieces  are  now  stage-managed  on  the  principles  he  introduced.  I  look  upon 
stago-management,  as  now  understood,  as  having  been  absolutely  "invented" 
by  him. 

As  for  the  acting  upheld  and  well  founded  by  the  Bancrofts,  who  encouraged 
he  first  work  of  John  Hare,  we  have  the  confession  of  Wallack  that,  however 
iasy  he  himself  might  have  considered  Sheridan's  mode  of  characterization  to  be, 
lis  greatest  difficulty  was  in  studying  the  extreme  modern  school  of  writing.  And 
le  Said  further : 

In  speaking  Tom  Robertson's  lines,  for  instance,  one  is  talking  "every- 
day  talk."  It  looks  very  easy,  but  it  is  most  difficult,  for  if  you  are  illustrating 
Sheridan  or  Shakespeare,  you  are  speaking  in  a  language  that  is  new  to  you ; 
which  on  that  account  impresses  you  all  the  more ;  whereas,  if  you  have  a 
Speech  from  Tom  Robertson  or  Bouoioault,  you  oan  give  it  just  as  well  in  two 
or  three  difFerent  ways. 
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One  can  gain  a  clear  idea  of  the  freshness  of  the  Robertson  comedy,  as  it  ira- 
pressod  itself  upon  the  London  theatre-going  public,  by  reading  the  criticisras  of 
the  timo.  Exclamations  arose  on  all  sides  at  what  one  critic  designated  as  the 
simplicity  of  scene  and  the  "aecumulation  of  incidents  and  satire  more  interesting 
and  more  poignant  than  might  be  found  in  all  the  sensational  dramas  of  the  last 
half  Century." 

Another  significant  thing  to  the  critics  of  the  period  regarding  Robertson  was 
that,  whereas  it  had  become  a  populär  fetish  that  the  English  were  only  interested 
in  Frenoh  adaptations,  and  whereas  the  managers  had  raised  an  almost  insuperable 
barrier  against  originality  —  a  barrier  which  poor  Boucicault  found  difficult  to 
surmount,  and  which  afiforded  the  theatre  an  opportunity  of  securing  a  miscel- 
laneous  assortment  of  plays  for  the  mere  hack  price  of  translation  —  here  was  s 
dramatist  who  suddenly  raised  the  value  of  the  home  product,  and  raised  himself 
above  the  degraded  position  of  mere  literary  and  theatrical  carpenter.  Robertson 
was  naive  about  his  sudden  success  and  his  long-awaited  release  from  poverty. 
He  is  reported  to  have  said,  speaking  of  his  actor  experiences : 

Those  were  the  days  when  I  had  one  meal  a  day  and  three  i>arts  a  night  to 
play  —  now  I  have  three  meals  a  day  and  no  part  to  play,  and  for  this  relief 
Providence  has  my  most  heartfelt  thanks. 

If  one  compares  the  stage  directions  of  the  period  of  James  Sheridan  Knowles 
with  the  stage  directions  of  the  Shavian  drama,  one  will  find  a  wider  difiference  in 
intent  and  purpose,  the  latter  being  so  nearly  in  accord  with  the  realistic  novel- 
ist*s  summing  up  of  psychology  and  motive.  Robertson  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
modern  school  of  stage  direction.  He  put  a  stop  to  the  spontaneous  horseplay  and 
'*gags"  of  the  earlier  actor,  who  introduced  dialogue  at  will  into  a  play,  as  the  spirit 
moved  him. 

William  Archer,  after  raising  such  interesting  questions  as  **Did  Robertson  ini- 
tiate  the  modern  English  drama?"  *'Is  he  the  intellectual  ancestor  of  Mr.  Pinero 
and  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde?"  "Is  the  'Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray'  implicit  in  'Gaste'?" 
**Did  the  Robertson  impetus  die  away  in  Mr.  Byron  and  Mr.  Godfrey,  while  Mr. 
Pinero,  Mr.  Wilde  and  Mr.  Jones  are  the  products  of  a  still  newer  movement?" 
•*  Is  Mr.  Carton,  perhaps,  the  one  survivor  of  *  The  tribe  of  Tom '  ?  "  goes  on  to  say : 

I  am  inclined  to  regard  Robertson  as  a  man  with  a  ourious  instinct  of  super- 
ficial modemity,  of  which  his  intimate  knowledge  of  stage-efifect  enabled  him 
to  make  the  most.  but  without  the  psychological  penetration,  the  philosophical 
culture,  or  the  artistie  seriousness  necessary  for  the  great  dramatist.  He  has 
been  called  the  Thackeray  of  the  stage,  —  I  should  rather  call  him  the  Leech, 
inasmuch  as  his  criticism  of  life  is  that  of  the  family  carioaturist  rather  than  of 
the  Philosophie  satirist. 

We  take  this  estimate  as  a  fair  approaeh,  in  these  more  modern  days,  of  Tom 
Robertson.  His  value  is  to  be  found,  not  so  mueh  in  eomparison  with  the  woric 
which  foUowed  him,  as  in  contrast  with  the  work  which  preceded  him.  And  if  thi> 
latter  estimiate  is  taken,  one  cannot  deny  his  significanoe  as  a  milepost  in  the  dewlop- 
ment  of  the  Victorian  drama. 

A  füll  list  oi  his  plays  would  scarcely  add  more  to  the  imiMT«  .  of  Tom  Robori- 

son.    His  comediee  were  filled  with  satiie,  with  a  oertain  i^  m  «rtadB  viti 
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and  an  appreciation  of  the  small  needs  of  common  life.  His  writing  for  the  stage 
was  characterized  as  the  '*teacup-and-saucer"  drama,  a  phrase  which,  in  America, 
at  a  somewhat  later  period,  *passed  on  to  David  Belasco,  in  the  form  of  the  *'milk- 
and-water**  school  of  acting,  which  that  manager  established  at  the  New  York  Mad- 
ison  Square  Theatre,  in  contradistinction  to  the  broad  romance  of  Lester  Wallaok. 
Some  day,  an  adequate  edition  of  Robertson*s  plays  will  be  available,  outside  the 
few  oopies  now  extant  in  reference  libraries.  These  plays  are  representative  of  the 
writing  done  for  the  Bancrofts,  although  the  long  list  contained  in  the  ''Dictionary 
of  National  Biography "  indicates  that  one  must  wade  through  a  large  amountof 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  in  order  to  reach  conclusions  which  are  easily  formnlated 
by  taking  a  few  representative  plays  with  which  to  measure  him. 

Robertson  was  a  good  fellow;  a  social  mixer  with  Tom  Hood,  Gilbert,  the 
Broughs,  Joseph  Knight,  the  Vizetellys,  E.  L.  Blanchard,  and  John  Oxenford.  His 
saooess  with  this  group  enoouraged  in  him  a  cheerful  cynicism,  if  one  can  use  the 
term,  and  discovered  in  him  a  certain  kindliness  which  is  apparent  in  all  of  his  plays. 
Wit  was  dominant  in  everything  he  wrote,  even  in  the  dramatization  of  "David 
Copi>erfield**,  given  in  1869,  when  Robertson  first  met  Dickens.  The  latter  ap- 
plauded  what  he  called  the  dramatist*s  unassuming  form,  and  said  that  in  Robert- 
8on*s  plays  **real  wit  could  afford  to  put  off  any  airs'of  pretension  to  it." 

The  autobiographical  value  of  Robertson*s  plays  is  evident.  Incidents  in 
"Society"  were  drawn  from  life.  "Dreams"  is  in  part  a  confession  of  his  early 
difißculties.  The  biographer  must  likewise  rely  on  Pinero*s  impression  of  Robert- 
son in  "Trelawny  of  the  *  Wells.*  " 

Contemporary  oritioism  of  the  Robertson  school  is  reflected  in  the  writings  of 
John  Oxenford,  who  was  then  supreme  dramatio  critic  on  the  London  Times.  It  is 
likewise  to  be  foimd  in  the  reviews  of  Clement  Scott.  Both  these  men,  bom  and 
bred  of  the  Victorian  era,  give  the  right  perspective  of  the  professional  attitude 
toward  the  new  realism  which  Robertson  introduced  into  the  theatre.  Scott  em- 
phasizes  the  dependence  of  the  English  people  upon  French  drama,  by  telling 
this  anecdote:  when  "Ours"  was  announced  for  production,  the  London  papers 
insisted  on  thinking  that  the  name  of  the  play  was  "L'Ours",  French  for  "The 
Bear."  He  also  calls  attention  to  Robertson's  use  of  scenes  spoken  off  stage,  as 
a  modern  detail,  as  characteristio  as  the  old  time  "aside." 

"Gaste"  was  founded  on  a  tale  written  by  Robertson,  in  1866,  and  published  in 
a  coUection  of  short  stories,  edited  by  Tom  Hood,  called  "  Rates  and  Taxes  and  How 
They  Were  Collected."  In  this  volume  there  was  fiction  by  W.  S.  Gilbert  and  Clem- 
ent Scott.  Robertson's  contribution  was  "The  Poor  Rate  Unfolds  a  Tale."  A 
reading  of  this  story  shows  the  richness  Robertson  infused  into  the  play  evolved 
from  it. 

The  comedy  was  dedioated  to  Marie  Wilton  (Mrs.  Bancroft)  and,  as  we  have 
Said,  was  given  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre,  London,  Saturday,  April  6,  1867. 

Augustin  Pilon,  in  "The  English  Stage",  is  correct  in  his  estimate  of  Robertson, 
which  may  be  applied  directly  to  "Caste" : 

It  would  be  but  an  ill  service  to  Robertson  to  give  an  outline  of  his  plays. 
A  mere  outline  woidd  give  the  impression  that  they  were  childish  and  absurd, 
and  they  were  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  He  never  invented  a  striking 
Situation,  so  f ar  as  I  am  aware.  He  never  settled  (or  even  raised)  a  moral 
or  social  problem  in  any  of  his  produotions.    He  gave  all  his  attention  to  the 
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characters  and  the  dialogue.  .  .  .  He  wanted  nothing  better  than  to  be  a 
realist  and  to  reproduce  what  he  had  actually  seen.  He  knew  nothing  of  great 
ladies,  as  one  may  well  understand.  When  he  had'to  portray  them  he  was 
obliged  to  copy  from  bad  modeis.  His  Lady  Ptarmigant  is  a  regulär  hourgeoise; 
bis  Marquise  de  Saint  Maur,  who  leams  bits  of  Froissart  by  heart,  and  gives 
lessons  in  history  to  her  son,  is  either  a  myth  or  an  anaohronism.  His  Hawtree^ 
on  the  other  band,  is  as  real  as  can  be ;  Robertson  had  met  him  probably  in  the 
clubs  which  he  frequented. 

In  the  study  of  "Gaste",  one  will,  as  Mr.  Archer  says,  note  how  oontemporane- 
ousness  seizes  hold  of  a  dramatist  and  stamps  itself  upon  the  dialogue.  There  are 
definite  references  to  the  Indian  Mutiny  and  to  the  ballet  at  Covent  Gkirden.  But 
apart  from  this,  as  Mr.  Archer  confesses : 

It  is  curious  to  remember  that  "Gaste"  (produced  in  1867)  is  now  (1904) 
just  as  old  as  "Money**  and  "London  Assurance**  were  when  "Gaste"  was 
new.  Yet  the  distance  that  separates  them  from  "Gaste"  in  tone  and  diotion 
appears  infinitely  greater  than  the  distance  between  "Gaste"  and  "Liberty 
Hall",  which  is  very  slight  indeed. 

One  can  imagine  the  Sensation  which  was  created  among  the  Bancrof  t  Company, 
when  Tom  Robertson  brought  his  Script  of  "Gaste",  and  read  the  play  to  them. 
Little  did  they  think  upon  what  a  triumphant  career  they  were  launching  the  play, 
which  has  held  the  stage  ever  since  that  time,  being  revived,  again  and  again,  with 
notable  casts.  The  part  of  Ecclea,  known  to  a  later  generation  through  the  dis- 
tinctive  characterization  work  done  by  Sir  John  Hare,  is  one  which  calls  for  special 
oharacter-acting  —  a  type  of  character-acting  which  is  now  dying  out.  As  one 
oritic  remarked,  after  a  later  revival  of  "Gaste",  if  the  play  was  coldly  received  it 
was  not  due  to  loss  of  freshness  on  the  part  of  Robertson,  but  rather  to  a  sad  de- 
preciation  in  the  acting  which  had  originally  brought  it  to  success. 

In  the  evolutionary  career  of  Bernard  Shaw,  "Gaste"  has  played  its  small 
part.  He  confesses,  in  his  "Dramatic  Opinions  and  Essays",  that  the  Robertson- 
ian  movement  caught  him  as  a  boy,  the  Ibsen  movement  caught  him  as  a  man, 
and  whatever  next  movement  there  is  to  be  will  catch  him  as  a  fossil.  There  is  the 
usual  Shavian  wit  when  he  gets  down  to  real  criticism.  •  We  find  him  excellently 
discriminating,  and  resentful  of  Robertson's  view  of  the  working  classes  in  Ecdti 
and  Gerridgej  which  he  claimed  to  be  worthy  of  the  untrustworthiness  of  Dickens. 
But,  despite  his  Irritation,  Shaw  is  fair  enough  to  call  attention  to  the  faot  that  even 
Eccles  and  Gerridge  were  something  in  the  mid-century  Victorian  days,  when  there 
was  a  shabby-genteel  ignorance  of  the  working  classes. 

He  writes : 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  in  both  [Ecdea  and  Gerridge]  there  really  is  a 
humanization,  as  humanization  was  understood  in  the  '60*s:  that  is  a  dis- 
00 very  of  saving  sjrmpathetic  qualities  in  personages  thitherto  deemed  be- 
yond  redemption.  Even  theology  had  to  be  humanized  then  by  the  rejection 
of  the  old  doctrine  of  etemal  punishment. 

This  fair  recogfnition  on  the  part  of  Shaw  must  be  the  same  reoognitioii  given 
by  the  modern  reader  who  studies  the  play. 

In  America,  the  piece  was  pirated  in  its  original  produotion  by  W.  J.  Itemwk 
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The  stage  history  of  "Gaste"  is  epitomized  in  W.  Davenport  Adams's  **Diotionary 
iji  the.  Drama." 

A  study  of  Robertson  involves  a  study  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived.  It  takes 
up  a  consideration  of  the  humourists  who  have  been  diseussed  elsewhere  in  this 
Tolume ;  it  records  the  beginnings  of  a  brilliant  history  of  acting ;  it  is  involved  in 
the  making  of  several  players  whose  reputations  are  now  a  part  of  the  history  of  the 
English  stage.  Tom  Robertson  was  brought  in  contact  with  fixed  ideas  in  play- 
writing,  with  stage  management  as  represented  by  the  gruff,  overbearing  Buckstone. 
When  he  died,  on  February  3, 1871,  he  had  helped  to  ehange  the  eonditions  which  had 
at  first  handicapped  him.  Ldttle  did  Buckstone  think,  when  he  wrote  "Rubbish" 
on  the  fly-leaf  of  the  manuscript  copy  of  "Society",  that  it  would  be  preserved  in 
the  Shakespeare  Memorial  Theatre  at  Stratford.  It  was  "rubbish  "  to  him,  not  be- 
cause  of  its  dramaturgy,  but  because  it  upset  the  conventional  notions  of  the  Hay- 
market  Theatre  which  he  managed.  We  must  take  Tom  Robertson  as  a  forerunner 
of  Pinero  and  Jones.  While  we  can  understand  W.  B.  Yeats's  remark  that  such  plays 
as  "Gaste"  require  little  awakening  knowledge  for  their  consumption,  yet,  when 
the  play  was  first  given,  it  not  only  brought  to  the  Victorian  audience  a  certain 
refreshing  human  point  of  view,  but  it  likewise  brought  to  the  English  stage  a 
deoided  realistio  note  whioh  took  the  drama  out  of  the  vaouous  atmosphere  of 
romantio  unreality. 
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GASTE 


ACT   I 


ScENB  First.  —  A  piain  sei  Chamber, 
paper  aailed.  A  tvindow,  with  prac- 
ticable  blind;  atreet  backing  and 
iron  railings,  Door  practicable, 
when  opened  showing  atreet  door 
(practicable).  Fireplace;  two-hinged 
gaa-'burners  on  each  aide  of  manteU 
viece.  Sideboard  cupboard,  cup- 
board  in  receaa;  tea-thinga,  tea-pot, 
tea-caddy,  tea-tray,  etc.,  on  it.  Long 
table,  before  fire;  old  piece  of  carpet 
and  rüg  down;  piain  chaira;  book^ 
ahelf,  back;  a  amall  table  under  it 
with  balletshoe  and  akirt  on  it; 
bunch  of  benefit  billa  hanging  under 
book-ahelf.  -Theatrical  printed  por- 
traita,  framed,  hanging  about ;  chim- 
ney  glaaa  dock;  box  of  lucifera  and 
omamenta  on  mantel-ahelf ;  kettle 
on  hob,  and  üre  laid;  door-mata  on 
the  outaide  of  door.  Bureau  in  lower 
right'hand  corner.  Rapping  heard 
at  door,  the  handle  ia  then  ahaken  aa 
curtain  riaea.     The  door  ia  unlocked. 

[Enter  George  D'Alrot.] 

George  D*Alroy.  Told  you  so ;  the 
key  was  left  under  the  mat  in  case  I 
came.  They*re  not  back  from  rehearsal. 
[Hanga  up  hat  on  peg  near  door  aa  Haw- 
tree  entera]    Comound  rehearsal  I 

[Croaaea  to  fireplace] 

Hawtree  [back  to  audience,  looking 
round].     And  this  is  the  fairy 's  bower ! 

George.     Yes ;  and  this  is  the  fairy's 
fireplace ;  the  fire  is  laid.     I'll  light  it. 
[Lighta    fire    with    lucifer    from 
manteUpiece] 

Hawtree  Uurning  to  George).  And 
this  is  the  abode  rendered  blessed  by 
her  abiding.  It  is  here  that  she  dwells, 
walks,  talks,  —^  eats  and  drinks.  Does 
she  eat  and  drink? 

George.  Yes,  heartily.  l*ve  seen 
her. 

Hawtree.  And  you  are  really 
spoons  I  —  case  of  true  love  —  hit  — 
dead. 


George.  Right  through.  Can*t 
live  away  from  her. 

[With   elbow   on   end   of  mantel- 
piece,  down  atage] 

Hawtree.  Poor  old  Dali  and 
you've  brought  me  over  the  water  to  — 

George.     Stangate. 

Hawtree.  Stangate  —  to  see  her 
f or  the  same  sort  of  reason  that  when 
a  patient  is  in  a  dangerous  State  one 
doctor  calls  in  another  —  for  a  con- 
sultation. 

George.     Yes.  Then  the  patient  dies. 

Hawtree.  Teil  us  about  it  —  you 
know  I've  been  away. 

[Sita  at  table,  leg  on  chair. 

George.  Well  then,  eighteen 
months  ago  — 

Hawtree.  Oh  cut  that!  you  told 
me  all  about  that.  You  went  to  a 
theatre,  and  saw  a  girl  in  a  ballet,  and 
you  feil  in  love. 

George.  Yes.  I  found  out  that 
she  was  an  amiable,  good  girl. 

Hawtree.  Of  course;  cut  that. 
We'll  credit  her  with  all  the  virtues 
and  accomplishments. 

George.  Who  worked  hard  to  Sup- 
port a  drunken  father. 

Hawtree.  OhI  the  father's  a 
drunkard,  is  he?  The  father  does 
not  inherit  the  daughter*s  virtues? 

George.     No.     f  hate  him. 

Hawtree.  Naturally.  Quite  so! 
Quite  so ! 

George.     And  she  —  that  is,  Esther 

—  is  very  good  to  her  younger  sister. 
Hawtree.     Younger  sister  also  an- 

gelic,  amiable,  accomplished,  etc. 

George.  Um  —  good  enough,  but 
got  a  temper  —  large  temper.  Well, 
with  some  difficulty,  I  got  to  speak  to 
her.  I  mean  to  Esther.  Then  I  was 
allowed  to  see  her  to  her  door  here. 

Hawtree.     I     know  —  pastrv-cooks 

—  Richmond  dinner  —  and  all  tnat. 
George.     You're  too  fast.     Pastry- 

cooks  —  yes.     Richmond  —  no.      Your 
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knowledge  of  the  world,  fif  ty  yards  round 
barracks,  misleads  you.  I  saw  her 
nearly  every  day,  and  I  kept  on  falling 
in  love  —  falling  and  f alhng,  until  I 
thought  I  should  never  reach  the  bot- 
tom ;  then  I  met  you. 

Hawtree.  I  remember  the  night 
when  you  told  me;  but  I  thought  it 
was  only  an  amourette.  However,  if 
the  fire  is  a  conflagration,  subdue  it; 
try  dissipation. 

George.     I  have. 

Hawtree.     What  success? 

George.  None;  dissipation  brought 
me  bad  health  and  sefif-contempt,  a 
sick  head  and  a  sore  heart. 

Hawtree.  Foreign  travel;  absence 
makes  the  heart  grow  [slight  pause]  — 
stronger.     Get  loave  and  cut  away. 

George.  I  did  get  ieave,  and  I  did 
cut  away ;  and  while  away  I  was  miser- 
able and  a  gon-er  coon  than  ever. 

Hawtree.     What's  to  be  done? 

[Süs  cross'legged  on  chair^  facing 
George] 

George.  Don*t  know.  That's  the 
reason  I  asked  you  to  come  over  and  see. 

Hawtree.  Of  course,  Dal,  you're 
not  such  a  soft  as  to  think  of  marriage. 
You  know  what  your  mother  is.  Eitner 
you  are  going  to  behave  properly,  with 
a  proper  regard  for  the  world,  and  all 
that,  you  know;  or  you're  going  to  do 
the  other  thing.  Now,  the  question  is, 
what  do  you  mean  to  do  ?  The  girl  is  a 
nice  girl,  no  doubt ;  but  as  to  your  mak- 
ing  her  Mrs.  D'Alroy,  the  thing  is  out 
of  the  question. 

George.  Why?  What  should  pre- 
vent  me  ? 

Hawtree.  Gaste  I  —  the  inexorable 
law  of  caste.  The  social  law,  so  becom- 
ing  and  so  good,  that  commands  like 
to  mate  with  like,  and  forbids  a  giraffe 
to  fall  in  love  with  a  squirrel. 

George.     But  my  dear  Bark  — 

Hawtree.  My  dear  Dal,  all  those 
marriages  of  people  with  common  people 
are  all  very  well  in  novels  and  plays 
on  the  stage,  because  the  real  people 
don't  exist,  and  have  no  relatives  who 
exist,  and  no  connections,  and  so  no 
harm's  done,  and  it*s  rather  interesting 
to  look  at;  but  in  real  life  with  real 
relations,  and  real  mothers  and  so  forth, 
it*s  absolute  bosh ;  it*8  worse,  it's  utter 
social  and  personal  annihilation  and 
damnation. 

George.  As  to  my  mother,  I  haven't 
thought  about  her. 

[Sits  camer  of  table] 


Hawtree.  Of  course  not.  Lovers 
are  so  damned  selfish ;  they  never  think 
of  anybody  but  themselves. 

George.  My  father  died  when  I 
was  three  years  old,  and  she  married 
again  before  I  was  six,  and  married  a 
Frenchman. 

Hawtree.  A  nobleman  of  the  most 
ancient  families  of  France,  of  equal 
blood  to  her  own.  She  obeyed  the 
duties  imposed  on  her  by  her  Station 
and  by  caste. 

George.  Still,  it  caused  a  Separation 
and  a  division  between  us,  and  I  never 
see  my  brother,  because  he  lives  abroad. 
Of  course  the  Marquise  de  St.  Maur  is 
my  mother,  and  I  look  upon  her  with 
a  sort  of  superstitious  awe. 

[Movea  chair  with  which  he  has 
been  twisting  aboiU  during  speech 
from  table  to  left  corner. 

Hawtree.  She's  a  grand  Brahmin 
priestess. 

George.  Just  so;  and  I  know  Tm 
a  fool.  Now  you're  clever,  Bark, — 
a  little  too  clever,  I  think.  You're 
paying  your  devoirs  —  that's  the  cor- 
rect  Word,  isn*t  it  —  to  Lady  Florence 
Carberry,  the  daughter  of  a  coimtess. 
She's  above  you  —  you've  no  title.  I8 
she  to  f orget  her  caste  ? 

Hawtree.  That  argument  doesn't 
apply.  A  man  can  be  no  more  than  a 
gentleman. 

George. 

"  Tnie  hearts  are  more  than  coronets. 
And  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood." 

Hawtree.  Now,  George,  if  you're 
going  to  consider  this  question  from  the 
point  of  view  of  poetJy,  you're  off  to 
No-Man's  Land,  where  I  won't  follow 
you. 

George.  No  gentleman  can  be 
ashamed  of  the  woman  he  loves.  No 
matter  what  her  original  Station,  onoe 
his  wif  e  he  raises  her  to  his  rank. 

Hawtree.  Yes,  he  raises  her;  — 
her;  but  her  connections  —  her  relar 
tives.     How  about  them? 

[Eccles  erUers] 

EccLBS  lOuteide],  Pollyl  PoUy! 
Polly  I     [Entere]     Why  the  devü  — 

[George    crosse's    to    HawtbUi 

who  rUea.    Eccles  «eet  Üiem 

and  asaumea  a  deferemHal  mm- 

ner] 

Eccles.    Oh,     Mr.     De-AIr^yl    I 

didn't  see  you,  air.    Qood  aftflcnooB; 

the  same  to  you,  air,  and  mluiy  on  '<B 
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Puls   hat  on  bureau  and  comes 

down] 
TREE.     Who  is  this? 
IGE.     This  is  papa. 

TREE.      Ah  1 

Turns  up  to  book-shelf,  scanning 

EccLEs  throicgh  eye-alaas] 
IGE.     Miss  Eccles  and  her  sister 
imed  from  rehearsal  yet? 
ES.     No,  sir,  they  have  not.     I 
'em  in  directly.     I  hope  youVe 
lite  well  since  I  seen  you  last, 

IGE.  Qnite,  thank  you;  and 
ve  you  been,  Mr.  Eccles? 
ES.  Well,  sir,  I  have  not  been 
lg  at  all.  My  'elth,  sir,  and  my 
s  both  broke.  I*m  not  the  man 
to  be.  I  am  not  accustomed  to 
rt  of  thing.  IVe  seen  better 
)ut  they  are  gone  —  most  like 
)r.  It  is  a  melancholy  thing, 
a  man  of  my  time  of  life  to  look 
1  better  days  that  are  gone  most 
ever. 

IGE.     I  daresay. 

ES.  Once  proud  and  prosperous, 
or  and  lowly.  Once  master  of  a 
am  now,  by  the  pressure  of  cir- 
nces  over  which  I  have  no  con- 
•iven  to  seek  work  and  not  to 
Poverty  is  a  dreadful  thing, 
a  man  as  has  once  been  well  on. 
IGE.     I  daresay. 

ES   [sighing].     Ah,  sir,  the  poor 
<rly  is  often  'ardly  used.     What 
has  the  working-man? 
TREE.     None    when    he    don't 

ES.  We  are  all  equal  in  mind 
ling. 

IGE.     [Aside]     I  hope  not. 
ES.     I     am    sorry,     gentlemen, 
cannot  offer  you  any  refresh- 
but  luxury  and    me    has    long 
Tangers. 

IGE.  I  am  very  sorry  for  your 
unes,  Mr.  Eccles.  [Looking 
at  Hawtree,  who  turns  away] 
hope  that  you  will  allow  me  to 
►u  this  trifling  loan? 

IGiving  htm  half  a  sovereign] 
ES.  Sir,  you're  a  gentleman. 
tt  teil  a  real  gentleman  with  half 
—  I  mean  half  an  eye  —  a  real 
lan  understands  the  natural 
is  of  the  working-man.  Pride, 
%  thing  as  should  be  put  down 
strong  'and  of  pecuniary  neces- 
rhere's  a  friend  of  mine  roimd 
ner  as  I  promised  to  meet  on  a 


little  matter  of  business ;  so  if  you  will 
excuse  me,  sir  — 

George.     With  pleasure. 

Eccles  [going  up].  Sorry  to  leave 
you,  gentlemen,  but  — 

George.  Don't  stay  on  my  ac- 
count. 

Hawtree.     Don't  mention  it. 

Eccles.     Business  is  business.    IGoes 

up]     The  girls  will  be  in  directly.    Good 

afternoon,  gentlemen,  —  good  aftemoon 

—  [Going  out]     Good  afternoon.     [Exit] 

[George  sits  in  chair^  corner  of 

table,  right] 

Hawtree  [coming  down  left  of  table], 
Papa  is  not  nice,  but  — 

[Sitting  on  corner  of  table  down  stage] 

"  True  hearts  are  more  than  coroneta, 
And  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood." 

Poor  George!  I  wonder  what  your 
mamma  —  the  Most  Noble  the  Mar- 
quise  de  St.  Maur  —  would  think  of 
Papa  Eccles.  Come,  Dal,  allow  that 
there  is  something  in  caste.  Conceive 
that  dirty  ruffian  —  that  rinsing  of  stale 
beer  —  that  Walking  tap-room,  for  a 
father-in-law.  Take  a  spin  to  Central 
America.     Forget  her. 

George.     Can't. 

Hawtree.  You'll  be  wretched  and 
miserable  with  her. 

George.  I'd  rather  be  wretched 
with  her  than  miserable  without  her. 
[Hawtree  takes  out  cigar  case]  Don*t 
smoke  here ! 

Hawtree.     Why  not? 

George.    She'll  be  coming  in  directly. 

Hawtree.     I  don't  think  she'd  mind. 

George.  I  should.  Do  you  smoke 
before  Lady  Florence  Carberry? 

Ha'wtree  [closing  case].  Ha!  YouVe 
suffering  from  a  fit  of  the  morals. 

George.     What's  that? 

Hawtree.  The  morals  is  a  disease, 
like  the  measles,  that  attacks  the  young 
and  innocent. 

Geqrge  [with  temver].  You  talk  like 
Mephistopheles,  witnout  the  cleverness. 
[Goes  up  the  vnndow  and  looks 
at  watch] 

Hawtree  [arr anging  cravat  at  glaas], 
I  don't  pretend  to  be  a  particularly  good 
sort  of  fellow,  nor  a  particularly  bad 
sort  of  fellow.  I  suppose  I'm  about  the 
average  Standard  sort  of  thing,  and  I 
don't  like  to  see  a  friend  go  down  hill  to 
the  devil  while  I  oan  put  the  drag  on. 
[Turning,  with  back  to  fire]  Here  is  a 
girl  of  very  humble  Station  —  poor,  and 
all  that,  with  a  drunken  fawer,  who 
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evidently  doesn*t  care  how  he  gets 
money  so  long  as  he  don't  work  for  it. 
Mamagel  Pahl  Couldn*t  the  thing 
be  arranged  ? 

George.  Hawtree,  cut  thati  [At 
Window]     She*8  herel 

[Goes  to  door  and  opena  it] 

[Enter  Esther] 

George  Ulurried  at  siaht  of  her],  Good 
morning.  I  got  here  before  you,  you 
see. 

Esther.     Good  morning. 

[Sees  Hawtree  —  slight  paiLsej  in 
which  ,  Hawtree    naa   removed 
hia  hat] 
George.     I've  taken  the  liberty  —  I 
hope  you  won't  be  angry  —  of  asking 
you  to  let  me  present  a  friend  of  mine 
to  you ;  Miss  Eccles  —  Captain  Haw- 
tree. 

[Hawtree  hows.     George  assists 
Esther   in   taking   off  honnei 
and  shawl] 
Hawtree.    [Aside]     Pretty. 
Esther.     [Aside]    Thinks  too  much  of 
himself. 

George  [hangs  up  bonnet  and  shawl 
on  pegs],  YouVe  had  a  late  rehearsal. 
Where's  Polly? 

Esther.  She  stayed  behind  to  buy 
something. 

[Enter  Polly] 

PoLLY  [head  through  door],  How  de 
do,  Mr.  D'Ab-oy?  Chi  I'm  tired  to 
death.  Kept  at  rehearsal  by  an  old 
fool  of  a  stage  manager.  But  stage 
managers  are  always  old  fools,  —  ex- 
cept  when  they  are  young.  We  sha'n't 
have  time  for  any  dinner,  so  IVe 
brought  something  for  tea. 
Esther.  What  is  it? 
Polly.  Ham.  [Shoxoing  ham  in 
paper.  Esther  sits  rights  at  window, 
Crossing.  /Sceingf Hawtree]  Oh!  Ibeg 
your  pardon,  sir.     I  didn*t  see  you. 

George.     A  friend  of  mine,  Mary. 
Captain  Hawtree  —  Miss  Mary  Eccles. 
[George  sits  at  window,     Polly 
hovjs  very  low,  to  left,  to  rights 
and  to  front,   half  burlesquely, 
to  Hawtree] 
Hawtree.     Charmed. 
Polly.    [Aside]     What  a  swell.     Got 
nice  teeth,  and  he  knows  it.     How  quiet 
we  all  are ;  let*s  talk  about  somethmg. 
[Hangs  up  her  hat.     She  crosses 
to  fire  round  table,  front.     Haw- 
tree crosses  and  places  hat  on 
bureau] 


Esther.     What  can  we  talk  about? 

Polly.  Anything.  Ham.  Mr. 
D'Alroy,  do  you  like  ham? 

George.  I  adore  her  —  [Polly 
titters]  —  I  mean  I  adore  it. 

Polly.  [To  Hawtree,  who  has  crossed 
to  table  watching  Polly  undo  vaper  con- 
taining  ham.  She  tums  the  plate  on  top 
of  the  ham  still  in  the  paper,  t?ien  throws 
the  paper  aside  and  triumphanily  brings 
the  plate  under  Hawtree  s  nose,  Haw- 
tree givinq  a  litUe  start  back]  Do  you 
hke  ham,  sur?  [V^y  tragically] 

Hawtree.     Yes. 

Polly.  Now  that  is  very  stränge. 
I  should  have  thought  you'd  have  been 
above  ham.  [Gettinq  tea4ray] 

Hawtree.     May  one  ask  wny? 

Polly.  You  lock  above  it.  You 
look  quite  equal  to  tongue  —  glazed. 
[Laughing]  Mr.  D*Alroy  is  here  so 
often  that  he  knows  our  ways. 

[Getting  tea-things  from  sideboard 
and  placing  them  on  table] 

Hawtree.  I  like  everything  that  is 
piquante  and  fresh,  and  pretty  and 
agreeable. 

Polly  [laying  table  aü  the  time  for  tea]. 
Ahl  you  mean  that  for  me.  [Curtsey- 
inq]  Chi  [Sings]  Tra,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la, 
[Flourishes  cup  in  his  face;  he  retreats  a 
Step]  Now  I  must  put  the  kettle  on. 
[George  and  Esther  are  at  window] 
Esther  never  does  any  work  when  Mr. 
D'Alroy  is  here.  They're  spooning; 
ugly  Word,  spooning,  isn't  it?  —  re- 
minds  one  of  red-currant  iam.  By  the 
bye,  love  is  very  like  rea-cuirant  jam 
—  at  the  first  taste  sweet,  and  after- 
wards  shuddery.     Do  you  ever  spoon? 

Hawtree  [leaning  across  table],  I 
should  like  to  do  so  at  this  moment. 

Polly.  I  daresay  you  would.  No, 
you*re  too  grand  for  me.  You  want 
taking  down  a  peg  —  I  mean  a  foot 
Let's  see  —  what  are  you  —  a  oorporal? 

Hawtree.     Captain. 

Polly.  I  prerer  a  ooiporal.  See 
here.  Let*s  cmange  about.  You  be 
corporal  —  it'll  do  you  good,  and  lH 
be"mylady." 

Hawtree.     Pleasure. 

Polly.  You  must  call  me  "my 
lady",  though,  or  you  8ha'n*t  have  any 
ham. 

Hawtree.  Certainly,  "my  Ittdr": 
but  I  cannot  acoept  your  hospttefity« 
for  I*m  engaged  to  dine. 

Polly.    At  what  time? 

Hawtreb.    Seven. 

PoLLT.    Seven  1    YHiy,   thttt^t  Uli* 
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past     tea-time.     Now,    Corporal,    you 
most  wait  on  me. 
Hawtree.    As  the  pages  did  of  old. 
PoLLY.     "My  ladyJ' 
Hawtree.     "My  lady." 
PoLLT.     Here's  the  kettle,  Corporal. 
[Holding  out  kettle  at  arm'a  length. 
Hawtree   looka  at  it  through 
eye-glass] 
Hawtree.     Very  nice  kettle. 
PoLLY.    Take  it  into  the  back  kitohen. 
Hawtree.     EhI 
PoLLY.     Oh,  I'm  Coming  too. 
Hawtree.     Ah  I  that  alters  the  case. 
[He   takes   out   handkerchief  and 
then    takes    hold    of    kettle  — 
crosses   os   George    rises   and 
Cornea  dotvn,  slapping  Hawtree 
on    hack.     Hawtree    immedi- 
ately  pUicea  kettle  on  the  floor. 
PoLLY  throwa  heraelf  into  chair 
hy  fireside  up  atage,  and  roara 
with    laughter,     George     and 
Esther  laugh] 
George.     What  are  you  about  ? 
Hawtree.     I'm    about    to    fill    the 
kettle. 

Esther  [qoing  to  Polly].  Mind  what 
you  are  domg,  Polly.  What  will  Sam 
say? 

Polly.     Whatever      Sam      chooses. 
What    the    sweetheart    can't    see    the 
husband  can*t  grieve  at.     Now  then  — 
Corporal  I 
Hawtree.     **  My  lady !  *' 

[Takea  up  kettle] 
Polly.  Attention!  Porward!  Marchl 
and  mind  the  soot  don*t  drop  upon  your 
trousers. 

[Exeunt   Polly   and   Hawtree, 
Hawtree  firat] 
Esther.     What    a    girl    it    is  —  all 
spiritsi     The  worst  is  that  it  is  so  easy 
to  mistake  herl 

George.  And  so  easy  to  find  out 
your  mistake.  [They  croaa  down  ataae, 
Esther  firat]  Hut  why  won't  you  let 
me  present  you  with  a  piano  ? 

[Following  Esther] 
Esther.     I  don't  want  one. 
George.     You  said  you  were  fond 
of  playing. 

Esther.  We  may  be  fond  of  many 
things  without  having  them.  [Leaning 
againat  end  of  table.  Taking  out  letter] 
Now  here  is  a  gentleman  says  he  is 
attached  to  me. 

George  Ijecdoua],  May  I  know  his 
name? 

Esther.  What  for?  It  would  be 
useless,  as  his  solioitations  — 


[Throwa  letter  into  fire] 

George.     I  lit  that  fire. 

Esther.     Then     burn     these,     too. 

[George  croaaea  to  fire]     No,  not  that. 

[Taking  one  hack]     I  must  keep  that; 

burn  the  others. 

[George    throwa    lettera    on  fire, 

croaaea  back  of  table  quickly  — 

takea  hat  from  peg  and  goea  to 

door    aa    if    leaving    hurriedly, 

Esther  takea  chair  from  table 

and  goea  to  centre  of  atage  with 

it^  noticing  George* s  manner, 

George  heaitatea  at  door.    Shuta 

it    quickly^    hanga    hia    hat    up 

again^  and  comea  down  to  back 

of  chair  in  which  Esther  haa 

aeated  heraelf] 

George.     Who  is  that  from  ? 

Esther.     Why  do  you  wish  to  know? 

George.     Because  I  love  you,  and  I 

don*t  think  you  love  me,  and  I  fear  a 

rival. 

Esther.     You  have  none. 
George.     I  know  you  have  so  many 
admirers. 

Esther.     TheyVe  nothing  to  me. 
George.     Not  one?  . 
Esther.     No.      They're      admirers, 
but    there's    not    a    husband    among 
them. 

George.  Not  the  writer  of  that 
letter  ? 

Esther  [coquettiahly].  Oh,  I  like  him 
very  much. 

George  [aighinq].     Ah! 
Esther.     And  I'm  very  fond  of  this 
letter. 

George.  Then,  Esther,  you  don't 
care  for  me. 

Esther.  Don*t  I?  How  do  you 
know? 

George.  Because  you  won*t  let  me 
read  that  letter. 

Esther.  It  won't  please  you  if  you 
see  it. 

George.  I  daresay  not.  That*s 
just  the  reason  that  I  want  to.  You 
won't  ? 

Esther  [heaitatea].     1  will.     There! 

[Giving  it  to  him] 

George  [reada].     **Dear  Madam." 

Esther.     That's  tender,  isn't  it? 

George.     **The     terms     are     four 

pounds  —  your    drosses    to    be    found. 

For  eight  weeks  certain,  and  longer  if 

you  should  suit.     [In  aatoniahment]     1 

cannot  close  the  engagement  until  the 

retum  of  my  partner.     I  expect  him 

back  to-day,  and  I  will  write  you  as 

Boon  as  I  have  seen  him.     Yours  very," 
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etc.     Four     pounds  —  find     dresses. 
What  does  this  moan? 

Esther.  It  means  that  they  want  a 
Columbine  for  the  Pantomime  at  Man- 
chester, and  I  think  I  shall  get  the  en- 
gagement. 

George.  Manchester;  then  you'U 
leave  London? 

Esther.  I  must.  [Pathetically]  You 
see  this  little  houso  is  on  my  Shoulders. 
Polly  only  earns  eighteen  Shillings  a 
woek,  and  father  has  been  out  of  work 
a  long,  long  time.  I  make  the  bread 
here,  and  it*s  hard  to  make  sometimes. 
IVe  been  mistress  of  this  place,  and 
forced  to  think  ever  since  my  mother 
died,  and  I  was  eight  years  old.  Four 
pounds  a  week  is  a  large  sum,  and  I  can 
save  out  of  it. 

[This  Speech  is  not  to  be  spoken  in 
a  tone  implying  hardship] 

George.  But  you'll  go  away,  and  I 
sha^n't  see  you. 

Esther.  P'raps  it  will  be  for  the 
best.  [Rises  and  crosses]  What  future 
is  there  for  us  ?  You're  a  man  of  rank, 
and  I  am  a  poor  girl  who  gets  her  living 
by  dancing.  It  would  have  been  better 
that  we  had  never  met. 

George.     No. 

Esther.  Yes,  it  would,  for  l*m 
afraid  that  — 

George.     You  love  me? 

Esther.  I  don*t  know.  I'm  not 
sure;  but  I  think  I  do. 

[Stops    and    iurns     half-face    to 
George] 

George  [trying  to  seize  her  hand]. 
Esther! 

Esther.  No.  Think  of  the  differ- 
enco  of  our  stations. 

George.  That*s  what  Hawtree  says ! 
Gaste!  caste!  curso  caste!        [Goes  up] 

Esther.  If  I  go  to  Manchester  it 
will  be  for  the  best.  We  must  both  try 
to  forget  each  othcr. 

George  [comes  down  hy  table].  For- 
get you!   no,  Esther;   let  me  — 

[Seizing  her  hand] 

Polly.  [Without]  Mind  what  you're 
about.     Oh  dear!  oh  dear! 

[George    and    Esther    ait    in 
Window  seat] 

[Enter  Polly  and  Hawtree] 

Polly.  You  nasty,  great  clumsy 
Corporal,  you've  spilt  the  water  all  over 
my  frock.  Oh  dear!  [Coming  down. 
Hawtree  p'iUs  kettle  on  ham  on  table] 
Take  it  off  the  hami  [Hawtree  then 
places  it  on  the  manielrpicce]    No,  no! 


put  it  in  the  fireplace.     [Hawtree  doek 
so]     YouVe  spoilt  my  frook.       [Sitting 
Hawtree.    Allow  me  to  offer  you  a 
new  one.  [Crossing 

Polly.     No,  I  won*t.     You'll  be  call- 
ing  to  see  how  it  looks  when  it*s  on. 
Haven't  you  got  a  handkerchief  ? 
Hawtree.     Yes. 
Polly.     Then  wipe  it  dry. 

[Hawtree  bends  almost  on  oru 

knee,   and  wipea  dress.     Enter 

Sam,     whistling.     Throws    cap 

into  Hawtree's  hat  on  drawers] 

Sam       [sulkily].     Artemoon   —  j^er 

didn't  hear  me  knock!  —  the  door  was 

open.     I'm  afraid  I  intrude. 

Polly.  No,  you  don't.  WeYe  glad 
to  see  you  if  you*ve  got  a  handkerchief. 
Help  to  wipe  this  dry. 

[Sam  ptdls  out  handkerchief  from 
slopt  and  dropping  on  one  knee 
snalches  akirt  of  dress  from 
Hawtree,  who  looks  up  sur- 
prised] 
Hawtree.  I*m  very  sorry.  [Rising] 
I  beg  your  pardon. 

[Business;    Sam  Stares  Hawtree 
out] 
Polly.     It  won*t  spoil  it. 
Sam.    The  stain  won't  oome  out. 

[Rising] 

Polly.     It*s  only  water. 

Sam.    [To  Esther]     Artemoon,  Miss 

Eccles.     [To  George]     Artemoon,  sirl 

[Polly  rises.     To  Polly]     Who's  the 

other  swell? 

Polly.  I'll  introduee  you.  Captair 
Hawtree  —  Mr.  Samuel  Gerridge. 

Hawtree.  Charmed,  I'm  sure 
[Staring  at  Sam  through  eye-glass.  Sa\ 
acknowledaes  Hawtree's  recognition  6j 
a  '*chuck  of  the  head  over  lefl  shoidder. 
going  up  to  George]  Who's  this? 
George.  Polly's  sweetheart. 
Hawtree.  Oh!  Now  if  I  can  be  ol 
no  further  assistance,  I'U  go. 

[Comes  over  back  down  to  drawers 
Polly.    Going,  Corporal? 
Hawtree.     Yaas!    [Business;  Uikin{ 
up  hat  and  stick  from  hureau  he  see 
Sam's  cap.     He  picks  it  out  carefuUy 
and  Coming  down  stage  examines  it  as  ( 
curiosity,  drops  it  on  the  floor  and  pushs 
it  away  with  his  stick,  at  the  satne  tim 
moving  backwards,  causir^  him  to  bvm\ 
against  Sam,  who  turr^  round  sai9a9d% 
I  beg  your  pardon.     [Crossing  up  tSa^t 
George,  will  you  —  iGeobqb  iakss  » 
notice]    Will  you  — ? 
George.     WhatI 
Hawtbeb.    Go  with  me? 
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Georqe.     Go  ?    No ! 

Hawtrbe  [Coming  down  to  Polly]. 
Then,  Miss  Ecoles  —  I  mean  **my 
lady." 

[Sfuiking  handa  and  going;  as  he 
hacks  away  humps  against  Sam, 
and  buHnesa  repeated^  Haw- 
TREE  cloae  to  door  keeping  hia 
eye  on  Sam,  who  haa  ahown 
Signa  of  anger] 

Polly.     Good-bye,  Corporall 

Hawtree.  [Atdoor]  Good-bye!  Good 
iftemoon,  Mr.  —  Mr.  —  er  —  Pardon 
me. 

Sam  [toith  conatrained  rage],  Gerridge, 
SIT  —  Gerridge. 

Hawtree  [aa  if  rememhering  name]. 
Ahl     Gerridge.     Good-day.  [Exil] 

Sam  [turning  to  Polly  in  awful  rage], 
Who*s  that  fool?  Who's  that  long 
idiot? 

Polly.  I  told  you;  Captain  Haw- 
tree. 

Sam.     What*s  *e  want  *ere? 

Polly.  He*8  a  friend  of  Mr.  D'Al- 
roy*s. 

Sam.     Ugh  I    Isn*t  one  of  'em  enough  I 

Polly.     What  do  you  mean? 

Sam.  For  the  neighbours  to  talk 
about.     Who*8  he  after? 

Polly.  What  do  you  mean  by  after  ? 
You*re  forgetting  yourself ,  I  think. 

Sam.  No,  Fm  not  forgetting  myself 
—  Fm  remembering  you.  What  can  a 
long  fool  of  a  swell  dressed  up  to  the 
nines  within  an  ineh  of  his  hfe  want 
with  two  g^irls  of  your  class?  Look 
at  the  difference  of  your  stationsl  *E 
don't  come  *ere  after  any  good. 

[During  the  apeech,  Esther  croaaea 
to  fire  and  aita  hefore  it  in  a  low 
chair.  George  foüowa  her  and 
aita  on  her  left] 

Polly.     Samuel  I 

Sam.  I  mean  what  I  say.  People 
should  stick  to  their  own  class.  Life's 
a  railway  journey,  and  Mankind's  a 
passenger  —  first  class,  second  class, 
third  class.  Any  person  found  riding  in 
a  superior  class  to  that  for  which  he  has 
taken  his  ticket  will  be  removed  at  the 
first  Station  stopped  at,  according  to  the 
bye-laws  of  the  Company. 

Polly.  You're  giving  yourself  nice 
airs  I  What  business  is  it  of  yours  who 
oomes  here?    Who  are  you? 

Sam.     I'm  a  mechanic. 

Polly.     That's  evident. 

Sam.  I  ain't  ashamed  of  it.  I'm  not 
ashamed  of  my  paper  cap. 

PoLLT.     Wny    shoidd    you    be?    1 


daresay  Captain  Hawtree  isn't 
ashamed  of  his  fourteen-and-sixpenny 
gossamer. 

Sam.  You  think  a  deal  of  him  'cos 
he's  a  captain.  Why  did  he  call  you 
•*my  lady"? 

Polly.  Becauso  he  treated  me  as 
one.  I  wish  you'd  make  the  same  mis- 
take. 

Sam.     Ugh  I 

[Sam  goea  angrily  to  hureau, 
Polly  bounces  up  stage^  and 
sits  in  Window  seat] 

Esther  [sitting  with  George,  tite-ä- 
t^te,  by  fire],  But  we  must  listen  to 
reason. 

George.     I  hate  reason  I 

Esther.     I  wonder  what  it  means? 

George.  Everything  disagreeable. 
When  people  talk  unpleasantly,  they 
always  say  listen  to  reason. 

Sam  [turning  round],  What  will  the 
neighbours  say  ? 

Polly.     I  don't  care! 

[Coming  down] 

Sam.  What  will  the  neighbours 
think  t 

Polly.  They  can*t  think.  They're 
like  you,  they*ve  not  been  educated  up 
to  it. 

Sam.  It  all  comes  of  your  being  on 
the  stage.  [Going  to  Polly] 

Polly.  It  all  comes  of  your  not 
understanding  the  stage  or  anytliing 
eise  —  but  putty.  Now,  if  you  were  a 
gentleman  — 

Sam.  Why  then,  of  course,  I  should 
make  up  to  a  lady. 

Polly.     Ugh!  * 

[Polly  flings  heraelf  into  chair 
by  table] 

George.  Reason's  an  idiot.  Two 
and  two  are  four,  and  twelve  are 
fifteen,  and  eight  are  twenty.  That's 
reason  I 

Sam  [turning  to  Polly).  Painting 
your  cheeks! 

Polly  [riaing].  Better  paint  our 
cheeka  than  paint  naaty  old  doora  as  you 
do.  How  can  you  understand  art? 
You're  only  a  mechanic !  You're  not  a 
professional!  You're  in  trade.  You 
are  not  of  the  same  Station  as  we  are. 
When  the  manager  speaks  to  you,  you 
touch  your  hat,  and  say,  "Yes,  sir," 
because  he's  your  superior. 

[Snapa  fingera  under  Sam's  noae] 

George.  When  people  love  there's 
no  such  thing  as  money  —  it  don't 
exist. 

Esther.    Yes,  it  does. 
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George.     Then  it  oughtn't  to. 

Sam.  The  manager  employs  me 
same  as  he  does  you.  Payment  is  good 
anywhere  and  everywhere.  Whatever's 
commercial,  is  right. 

PoLLY.  Actors  aro  not  like  me- 
chanics.  They  wear  cloth  coats,  and 
not  fustian  jackets. 

Sam  [sneeringly  in  Polly's  face],  I 
despise  play  actors. 

PoLLY.     I  despise  m^hanics. 

[PoLLY  slapa  his  face] 

George.  I  never  think  oi  anything 
eise  but  you. 

Esther.     Really? 

Sam  [goes  to  hureau,  misses  cap,  looks 
around,  sees  it  on  floor^  picks  it  up  an- 
grily,  and  comes  to  Polly,  who  ia  sitting 
oy  the  table].  I  won*t  stay  here  to  be 
insulted.  [Putting  on  cap] 

Polly.  Nobody  wants  you  to  stay. 
Go!     Gol     Gol 

Sam.  I  will  go.  Good-bye,  Miss 
Mary  Eccles.  [Goes  off  and  returns 
quickly]     I  sha'n't  come  here  againi 

[At  door  half-open] 

Polly.  Don'tl  Good  riddance  to 
bad  rubbish. 

Sam  [rushing  down  stage  to  Polly]. 
You  can  go  to  your  captaini 

Polly.     And  you  to  your  putty. 

[Sam  throws  his  cap  down  and  kicks 
it  —  then  goes  up  stage  and  picks 
it  up.  Polly  turns  and  rises^ 
leaning  a^gainst  table,  fa^ing  him, 
crosses  to  door^  and  locks  it. 
Sam»  Hearing  dick  of  lock,  turns 
quickly] 

Esther.  And  shall  you  always  love 
me  as  you  do  now? 

George.     More. 

Polly.  Now  you  shd'n't  go.  [Lock- 
ing  door^  taking  out  key^  which  she 
pocketSf  and  pladng  her  back  against 
aoor]  Nyer!  Now  I'll  just  show  you 
my  power.     Nyerl 

Sam.     Miss  Mary  Eccles,  let  me  outi 

[Advancing  to  door] 

Polly.  Mr.  Samuel  Gerridge,  1 
sha'n'tl  [Sam  turns  away] 

Esther.  Now  you  two.  [Postman's 
knock]     The  postmani 

Sam.  Now  you  must  let  me  out. 
You  must  unlock  the  door. 

Polly.  No,  I  needn't.  [Opens  window, 
looking  oiU]  Here  —  postman.  [Takes 
letter  from  postman  at  window]  Thank 
you.  [Business;  flicks  Sah  in  the  face 
mth  letter]     For  you,  Esther  I 

Esther  [rising],     For  me? 

Pollt.     Yes. 


[Gives  it  to  her,  and  closes  ipindow, 
and  returns   to   door   triumph- 
antly.     Sam  goes  to  window] 
Esther  [going  down],     From     Man- 
chester I 
George.       Manchester? 

[Coming  down  hack  of  Esther] 
Esther  [reading].     I*ve  got  the  en- 
gagement  —  f our  pounds  a  week. 

George  [pladng  his  arm  around  her], 
You  sha'n't  go.  Esther  —  stay  —  be 
my  wifel 

Esther.  But  the  world  —  your 
World  ? 

George.  Hang  the  world!  You're 
my  world.  Stay  with  your  husband, 
Mrs.  George  D*Alroy. 

[During  this  Follt  has  been  danc- 
ing  up  and  down  in  front  of  the 
door] 
Sam.     I  vnil  go  out. 

[Turning  with  sudden  determina- 
tion] 
Polly.  You  can't,  and  you  sha'n't! 
Sam.     I  can  —  I  will ! 

[Opens   window   and  jumps  oiU] 
Polly   [frightened].     He's  hurt  him- 
self .     Sam  —  Sam,  —  dear  Sam  I 

[Running   to   window,     Sam  op- 
pears  at  window,     Polly  «top« 
his  face  and  shuU  window  down 
violenüy] 
Nyerl 

[During  this  Georob  has  kisaed 
Esther] 
George.     My  wif e  I 

[The  handle  of  the  door  is  heard  to 
rattle,  then  the  door  is  shaken 
violenüy,  Esther  crosses  to 
door;  finding  it  locked,  turns  to 
Polly  sitting  in  window  seütj 
who  gives  her  the  key,  Esther 
then  opens  the  door.  Eccles 
reels  in^  very  drunk,  anri  dings 
to  the  Corner  of  the  hureau  for 
Support,  George  Stands  puür 
ing  his  moustache,  *  Esther,  a 
little  way  up,  looking  irith 
shame  first  at  her  father,  then 
at  George.  Pollt  ntHng  in 
window  recess] 

ACT   DROP 

For  codi,  —  George,  Jiat  in  hand^  biddiin§ 
Esther  good-bye.  Ecclsb  iWAn§ 
in  chair,  nodding  h^ore  fire.  Sam 
again  looks  in  at  window.  PoiXT 
puüa  the  blind  daun^  oiolenf^ 
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ACT  II 

ScBNE  First.  —  D'Alroy's  lodginga  in 
Maj^air.  A  sei  Chamber,  t'olding- 
doors  opening  on  to  drawing-room. 
Door  on  the  right.  Two  Windows^ 
wiih  miLalin  curtains.  Loo-table. 
Sofa  above  piano,  Two  easy-chaira, 
on  each  side  of  table.  Dessert  — 
daret  in  jug;  two  vnne^laases  half 
fvU.  Box  of  cigarettes,  vase  of 
flowerSt  embroidered  alipper  on  can- 
vaSj  and  amall  baaket  of  coloured 
woola,  aU  on  table.  Foot-atool  by 
eaay-chair.  Ornamental  gilt  work- 
baaket  on  atand  in  window.  Eaay- 
chair.  Piano,  Mahogany^atained 
eaael  with  oil-painting  of  D'Alroy 
in  füll  dragoon  regimentala.  Daven- 
port  with  vaae  of  flowera  on  ü;  a  chair 
on  each  aide;  a  water-^olour  drawing 
over  itt  and  on  ea^h  aide  of  room. 
Half  moonlight  through  window. 
Esther  and  George  diacovered. 
Esther  at  window.  When  curtain 
haa  riaen  ahe  comea  dorvn  alowly  to 
chair  right  of  table^  and  George 
aiiting  in  eaay^chair  left  of  table. 
George  haa  hia  uniform  trouaera  and 
apura  on, 

Esther.  George,  dear,  you  seem  out 
of  spirits. 

George  [amoking  cigarette].  Not  at 
all,  dear,  not  at  all.  [Rallying] 

Esther.     Then  why  doii*t  you  talk? 

George.     I've  notMiig  to  say. 

Esther.     That's  no  reason. 

George.     I  can*t  talk  about  nothing. 

Esther.  Yes,  you  can ;  you  often  do. 
[Croaaing  round  back  of  table  and  caress- 
ing  him]  You  used  to  do  before  wo 
were  married. 

George.  No,  I  didn't.  I  talked 
about  you,  and  my  love  for  you.  D*ye 
call  that  nothing? 

Esther  [aitting  on  atool  left  0/ George]. 
How  long  nave  we  boen  married,  dear? 
Let  me  see;  six  months  yesterday. 
\Dreamily]  It  hardly  seems  a  week; 
it  almost  seems  a  dream. 

George  [puiting  hia  arm  around  her]. 
Awfully  jolly  dream.  Don*t  let  us 
wake  up.  [Aaide  and  recovering  himself] 
How  ever  shall  I  teil  her? 

Esther.  And  when  I  married  you 
I  was  twenty-two,  wasn*t  I? 

George.  Yes,  dear;  but  then,  you 
know,  you  must  have  been  some  age  or 
other. 

Esther.    No;    but  to  think  I  lived 


two  and  twenty  years  without  knowing 
you! 

George.     What  of  it,  dear? 

Esther.  It  seems  such  a  dreadful 
waste  of  time. 

George.     So  it  was  —  awful. 

Esther.  Do  you  remember  our  first 
meeting?     Then  I  was  in  the  ballet. 

George.  Yes;  now  you're  in  the 
heavies. 

Esther.  Then  I  was  in  the  front 
rank  —  now  I  am  of  high  rank  —  the 
Honourable  Mrs.  George  D*Alroy.  You 
promoted  me  to  be  your  wife. 

George.  No,  dear,  you  promoted 
me  to  be  your  husband. 

Esther.  And  now  I*m  one  of  the 
aristocracy ;  ain't  I  ? 

George.  Yes,  dear ;  I  suppose  that 
we  may  consider  ourselves  — 

Esther.  Teil  me,  George;  are  you 
quite  sure  that  you  are  proud  of  your 
poor  little  humble  wife  ? 

George.  Proud  of  youl  Proud  as 
the  winner  of  the  Derby. 

Esther.  Wouldn't  vou  have  loved 
me  better  if  I'd  been  a  lady? 

George.  You  are  a  lady  —  you're 
my  wife. 

Esther.  What  will  your  mamma 
say  when  she  knows  of  our  marriage? 
I  quite  tremble  at  the  thought  of  meet- 
ing her. 

George.  So  do  I.  Luckily  she's  in 
Rome. 

Esther.  Do  you  know,  George,  I 
should  like  to  be  married  all  over  again. 

George.  Not  to  anybody  eise,  I 
hope? 

Esther.     My  darlingl 

George.  But  why  over  again? 
Why? 

Esther.  Our  courtship  was  so  beau- 
tiful.  It  was  like  in  a  novel  from  the 
library,  only  better.  You,  a  fine,  rieh, 
high-born  e^entleman,  Coming  to  our 
humble  little  house  to  court  poor  me. 
Do  you  remember  the  ballet  you  first 
saw  me  in?  That  was  at  Covent  Gar- 
den. **Jeanne  la  Folie;  or,  the  Retum 
of  the  Soldier."  [Goea  up  to  piano] 
Don't  you  remember  the  dance? 

[Plaija  a  quick  movement] 

George.  Esther,  how  came  you  to 
learn  to  play  the  piano  ?  Did  you  teach 
yourself  ? 

Esther.  Yes.  [Turning  on  muaic' 
atool]  So  did  Polly.  We  can  only  just 
touch  the  notes  to  amuse  ourselves. 

George.     How  was  it? 

EsTHBB.    Fve  told  you  so  often. 
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[Rises  and  sits  on  stool  at 
George's  feet] 

George.  Teil  me  again.  I*m  like 
the  children  —  I  like  to  hear  what  I 
know  already. 

Esther.  Well,  then,  mother  died 
when  I  was  quite  young.  I  can  only 
just  remember  her.  PoUy  was  an  in- 
fant;  so  I  had  to  be  PoUy's  mother. 
Father  —  who  is  a  very  eccentric  man 
[George  sigha  deeply  —  Esther  notices 
it  and  goes  on  rapidly  —  all  to  be  simul- 
taneous  in  action]  but  a  very  good  on« 
when  you  know  him  —  did  not  take 
much  notice  of  us,  and  we  got  on  as 
we  could.  We  used  to  let  the  first 
floor,  and  a  lodger  took  it  —  Herr 
Griffenhaagen.  He  was  a  ballet  master 
at  the  Opera.  He  took  a  fancy  to  me, 
and  asked  me  if  I  should  like  to  learn 
to  danco,  and  I  told  him  father  couldn't 
afford  to  pay  for  my  tuition;  and  he 
said  that  [imüation]  he  did  not  vant 
bayincnt,  but  dat  he  would  teach  me  for 
noding,  for  he  had  taken  a  fancy  to  me, 
because  I  was  like  a  leetle  lady  he  had 
known  long  years  ago  in  de  far  off  land 
he  came  from.  Then  he  got  us  an 
engagement  at  the  theatre.  That  was 
how  we  first  were  in  the  ballet. 

George  [slappinp  hia  leg].  That  fel- 
low  was  a  groat  bnck ;  I  should  like  to 
ask  him  to  dinner.  What  became  of 
him? 

Esther.  I  don*t  know.  He  left 
England.  [George  fidgets  and  looka  at 
watch]  You  are  restless,  George. 
What's  the  matter? 

George.     Nothing. 

Esther.     Are  you  going  out? 

George.  Yes.  [Looking  at  his  boots 
and  apurs]  That's  the  reason  I  dined 
in  — 

Esther.    To  the  barracks? 

George.     Yes. 

Esther.     Onduty? 

George  [heaitatingly].  On  duty. 
[Rising]  And,  of  course,  when  a  man 
is  a  soldier,  he  must  go  on  duty  when 
he's  ordered,  and  where  he's  ordered  — 
and  —  [Aside]  —  why  did  I  ever  enter 
the  Service?  [Croasea] 

Esther  [riaeaj  croasea  to  George  — 
and  twining  her  arm  round  him].  George, 
if  you  must  go  out  to  your  club,  go; 
don't  mind  leaving  me.  Somehow  or 
other,  George,  these  last  few  days 
everything  seems  to  havo  changed  with 
me  —  I  don't  know  why.  Sometimes 
my  eyes  fiU  with  tears,  for  no  reason, 
and  sometimes  I  feel  so  happy,  for  no 


reason.  I  don't  mind  being  left  by 
myself  as  I  used  to  do.  When  you  are 
a  few  minutes  behind  time  I  don*t  run 
to  the  window  and  watch  for  you,  and 
turn  irritable.  Not  that  I  love  you 
less  —  no,  for  I  love  you  more ;  but 
often  when  you  are  away  I  don't  feel 
that  I  am  by  myself.  [Dropping  her 
head  on  his  breast]  I  never  feel  alone. 
[Goes  to  piano  and  turna  over 
mtisic]  % 

George  [watching  Esther].  What 
angels  women  arel  At  least,  this  one 
is.  I  forget  all  about  the  others. 
[Carriaae-wheela  heard  off]  If  l'd  known 
1  could  have  been  so  nappy,  I'd  have 
sold  out  when  I  married. 

[Knock  cU  atreet  door] 

Esther  [standing  at  table].  That  for 
US,  dear? 

George  [at  firat  window].  Hawtree 
in  a  hansom.  He*s  come  for  —  [Aside] 
—  me.  I  mitst  teil  her  sooner  or  later. 
[At  door]     Come  in,  Hawtree. 

[Enter  Hawtree,  in  rcgimentals] 

Hawtree.  How  do?  Hope  you're 
well,  Mrs.  D*Alroy?  [Coming  down] 
George,  are  you  coming  to  — 

George  [coming  down  left  of  Haw- 
tree]. No,  IVe  dined  —  [givea  a  sig- 
nificant  look]  —  we  dined  early. 

[Esther  playa  acraps  of  music  (U 
piano] 

Hawtree  [sotto  voce].  Haven't  you 
told  her? 

George.    No,  I  daren't. 

Hawtree.    But  you  must. 

George.  You  Imow  what  an  awful 
coward  I  am.     You  do  it  for  me. 

Hawtree.  Not  for  worlds.  Fve 
just  had  my  own  adieux  to  make. 

George.  Ah,  yes,  —  to  Florence 
Carberry.     How  did  she  take  it? 

Hawtree.  Oh,  [slight  pauae]  very 
well. 

George  [earneatly].     Did  she  cry? 

Hawtree.    No. 

George.  Nor  exhibit  any  emotion 
whatever  ? 

Hawtree.    No,  not  particularly. 

George  [aurpriaedly],  Didn't  you 
kiss  her? 

Hawtree.  No;  Liady  ClardonAZ 
was  in  the  room. 

George  [wonderingly],  Didn't  she 
squeeze  your  band? 

Hawtree.    No. 

George  [impresaivdy].  Didn^t  she 
say  anything? 

Hawtrbb.    No,     exoept    thftt    alw 
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hoped  to  see  me  back  again  soon,  and 
that  India  was  a  bad  climate. 

Georqe.  UmphI  It  seems  to  have 
been  a  tragic  ^arting  [serio-comicallu]  — 
ahnost  as  tragic  as  parting  —  yoiir  back 
hair. 

Hawtree.  Lady  Florence  is  not 
the  sort  of  person  to  make  a  scene. 

Geobge.  To  be  snre,  she's  not  your 
wife.  I  wish  Esther  would  be  as  cool 
and  oomfortable.  [After  a  pause]  No, 
I  don't,  —  no,  I  don't.      [A  rap  at  door] 

[Enter  DixonJ 

Georob  [goes  up  to  Dixon].  Oh, 
Dixon,  lay  out  my  — 

Dixon.  I  have  laid  them  out,  sir; 
everything  is  ready. 

George  [going  down  to  Hawtree  — 
ajter  a  pause  —  irresolutely],  I  must  teil 
her  —  mustn't  I  ? 

Hawtree.  •  Better  send  for  her  sister. 
Let  Dixon  go  for  her  in  a  cab. 

George.  Just  so.  I'U  send  him  at 
once.     Dixon  I 

[Goes  up  and  talks  to  Dixon] 

Esther  [rising  and  going  to  back  of 
chair,  left  of  table].  Do  you  want  to 
have  a  talk  with  my  husband?  Shall 
1  go  into  the  dining-room  ? 

Hawtree.    No,  Mrs.  D'Alroy. 

[Going  to  table  and  placing  cap  on 
it] 

George.  No,  dear.  At  once,  Dixon. 
Teil  the  cabman  to  drive  like  —  [exit 
Dixon]  —  like  a  —  eomet  just  ioined. 

Esther.  [To  Hawtree]  Are  you 
going  to  take  him  anywhere? 

Hawtree  [George  comes  down  and 
touches  Hawtree  quickly  on  the  Shoulder 
hefore  he  can  speak],     No.     [Aside]     Yes 

—  to  India.  [Crossing  to  George] 
Teil  her  now. 

George.    No,   no.     1*11  wait   tili   I 

put  on  my  uniform.  [Going  up] 

[Door  opens  and  Polly  peeps  in] 

PoLLY.     How  d'yö  do,  gooa  people, 

—  quite  well  ? 

[Polly  gets  back  of  table  —  kisses 
Esther] 
George.     Eh?      Didn't    you    meet 
Dixon? 

Polly.     Who? 
George.     Dixon  —  my  man. 
Polly.     No. 

George.  Confound  it !  —  he'll  have 
his  ride  for  nothing.  How  d*ye  do, 
Polly?  [Shakes  hands] 

Polly.     How  d'yo  do,  George. 

[Esther  takes  Polly's  things  and 
goes  up  atage  with  them.    Polly 


places  parasol  on  table.  Esther 
rcturns  left  of  Polly] 

Polly.  Bless  you,  my  turtles.  [Bless- 
ing  them,  ballet  fashion]  George,  kiss 
your  mother.  [He  kisses  her]  That's 
what  I  call  an  honourable  brother-in- 
law's  kiss.     I*m  not  in  the  way,  am  I? 

George  [behind  easy-chair  right  of 
table].  Not  at  all.  i'm  very  glad 
you've  come. 

[Esther  shows  Polly  the  new 
music.  Polly  sits  at  piano 
and  plays  comic  tune] 

Hawtree  [back  to  audience,  and  elbow 
on  easy-chair,  aside  to  George].  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  she*s  not  a  very 
eligible  visitor. 

George.  Gaste  again.  [Going  up] 
V\]  be  back  directly.        [Exit  George] 

Hawtree  [looking  at  waich  and  cross- 
inq].     Mrs.  D'Alroy,  I  — 

Esther  [who  is  standing  over  Polly 
at  piano].     Going? 

Polly  [rising].  Do  I  drive  you 
away,  Captain? 

[Taking  her  parasol  from  table. 
Esther  gets  to  back  of  chair  left 
of  table] 

Hawtree.     No. 

Polly.     Yes,  I  do.     I  frighten  you, 
I*m    so    ugly.     I    know    I    do.     You 
frighten  me. 
■  Hawtree.     How  so? 

Polly.  You're  so  handsome.  [Com- 
ing down]  Particularly  in  those  clothes, 
for  all  the  world  like  an  inspector  of 
police. 

Esther.    [Half  aside]     Polly! 

Polly.  I  will!  I  like  to  take  him 
down  a  bit. 

Hawtree.  [Aside]  This  is  rather  a 
wild  sort  of  thing  in  sisters-in-law. 

Polly.     Any  news,  Captain? 

Hawtree  [in  a  drawling  tone],  No. 
Is  there  any  news  with  you  ? 

Polly  [imitating  him].  Yaas ;  we've 
got  a  new  piece  coming  out  at  our 
theatre. 

Hawtree  [interested].  What 's  it 
about  ? 

Polly  [drawlina].  I  don*t  know. 
[To  Esther]  Had  him  there!  [Haw- 
tree drops  his  sword  from  his  arm; 
Polly  turns  round  quicklVy  hearing  the 
noise,  and  pretends  to  be  frightened] 
Going  to  kill  anybody  to-day,  that 
you've  got  your  sword  on  ? 

Hawtree.     No. 

Polly.     I  thought  not. 

[Sings]        "  With  a  sabre  on  his  brow, 
And  a  helmet  by  his  aide, 
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The  soldier  sweethearts  servant- 
maids, 
And  cats  cold  meat  besides." 

[Laughs  and  walks  ahout  waving 
her  parasol] 

[Enter  George  i7i  uniform,  carrying  in 
his  hand  his  sword,  sword-beü,  and 
cap.  Fjütuer  takcs  them  from  him, 
and  places  them  on  sofa,  then  comes 
half  down.  George  goes  down  by 
Hawtree] 

PoLLY  [clapping  her  hands].  Oh! 
here's  a  beautiful  brother-in-law  I  Why 
didn't  you  come  in  on  horseback  as  they 
de  at  Astley's  ?  —  gallop  in  and  say 
[Imiiating  soldier  on  horseback  and  pranc- 
ing  up  and  down  slage  during  thepiece], 
Soldiers  of  France  I  the  eyes  of  Europo 
are  a-looldng  at  you!  The  Empire  has 
confidenco  in  you,  and  France  expects 
that  every  man  this  day  will  do  his  — 
little  utmost  I  The  f oe  is  bef ore  you  — 
more's  the  pity  —  and  you  are  boforo 
them  —  worse  luck  f or  you !  Forward ! 
Go  and  got  killed ;  and  to  those  who 
escape  the  Emperor  will  give  a  httlo 
bit  of  ribbon!  Nineteens,  abouti 
Forward !     Gallop !     Charge ! 

[Galloping  to  right,  imitating  bügle, 

and  giuing  point  with  parasol, 

She  nearly  spears  Hawtree's 

nose.     Hav^tuke  claps  his  hand 

upon  his  sword-hilt.     She  throws 

hersclf  into  chair,  laughing,  and 

clapping  Hawtree' s  cap  (from 

table)  upon  her  head.     All  laugh 

and   applaud.     Carriage-wheels 

heard  unthout] 

PoLLY.     Oh,  what  a  funny  little  cap, 

it's  got  no  peak.     [A  peal  of  knocks  heard 

at  Street  door]     What  s  that  ? 

George  [who  has  ha^tcned  to  window]. 
A  carriage !  Good  heavons  —  my 
mother  I 

Hawtree.  [At  unndow]  The  Mar- 
chioness  I 

Esther  [crossing  to  George].  Oh, 
George! 

PoLLY  [crossing  to  window].  A  Mar- 
chioness!  A  real,  live  Marchioness! 
Let  me  look!  I  never  saw  a  real  live 
Marchioness  in  all  my  life. 

George  [forcing  her  from  windorr]. 
No,  no,  noi  She  doesn't  know  I'm 
married.  I  must  break  it  to  her  by 
degrees.     What  shall  I  do? 

[By  this  time  Hawtree  is  at  door 
right.     Ebther  at  door  left] 
Esther.     Let  me  go  into  the  oed- 
room  until  — 


Hawtree.  Too  late!  She's  on  the 
stairs. 

Esther.     Here,  then! 

[At  centre  doors,  opens  them] 
PoLLY.     I  want  to  see  a  real,  live 
March — 

[George  lifls  her  in  his  arms  and 

places  her  vrithin  folding-doors 

with    Esther  —  then    shutting 

doors  quickly,  turns  and  faces 

Hawtree,    who,    gathering   up 

his  sword,  faces  George.     They 

then  exchange  places   much  in 

the  fashion  of  soldiers  '''mount- 

ing  guard.**     As  George  opens 

door  and  admits  Marchioness, 

Hawtree  drops  down  to  lefl] 

George   [with  great  ceretnony].     My 

dear  mother,  I  saw  you  getting  out  of 

the  carriage. 

Marchioness.  My  dear  boy.  [Kiss- 
ing his  forehead]  I'm  so  glad  I  got  to 
London  bef  ore  you  embarked.  [George 
nervous.  Hawtree  Coming  down]  Cap- 
tain  Hawtree,  I  think.  How  do  you  do  ? 
Hawtree  [coming  forward  a  little]. 
Quite  well,  I  thank  your  ladyship.  I 
trust  you  are  — 

Marchioness  [sitting  in  easy-chair]. 
Oh,  quite,  thanks.  [Slight  pause]  Do 
you  still  see  the  Countess  and  Lady 
Florence? 

[Looking     at     htm     through     her 
glasses] 
Hawtree.     Yes. 

Marchioness.  Please  remembor  me 
to  them  —  [Hawtree  takes  cap  from 
table,  and  planes  sword  under  his  arm] 
Are  you  going  ? 

Hawtree.  Yaas  —  Compelled. 
[BowSj  crossing  round  back  of  table. 
To  George  who  meets  hi^n]  1*11  be  at 
the  door  for  you  at  seven.  Wo  must 
be  at  barracks  by  the  quartor.  [George 
Grosses  back  of  table]  Poor  dovil !  This 
comes  of  a  man  marrying  beneath  him. 
[Exil  Hawtree.  George  comes 
down  left  of  table] 
Marchioness.  rm  not  sorry  that 
he's  gone,  for  I  wanted  to  talk  to  you 
alone.  Strange  that  a  woman  of  such 
good  birth  as  the  Countess  should  en- 
courage  the  attention  of  Captain  Haw- 
tree for  her  daughter  Florence.  [Dur- 
ing these  lines  D'Älroy  conceals  Pglly's 
hat  and  umbrella  under  table]  Lady 
Clardonax  was  one  of  the  old  Carberrys 
of  Hampshire  —  not  the  Norfolk  Car- 
berrys, but  the  direct  Une.  And  Mr. 
Hawtree's  grandfather  was  in  trade  — 
something  in  the  City  —  soap,  I  think. 
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Stool,  Qeorg^e  I  [Points  to  stool.  George 
brings  it  to  her.  She  motions  that  he  is 
to  nt  (U  her  feet.  George  does  so  with 
a  ngh]  He  s  a  very  nice  person,  but 
parvenu,  as  one  may  see  by  his  languor 
and  his  swagger.  My  boy  [kissing  his 
forehead]^  I  am  sure,  will  never  make  a 
m^sallianoe.  He  is  a  D'AIroy,  and  by 
his  mother's  side  Planta^genista.  The 
source  of  our  life  stream  is  royal. 

George.     How  is  the  Marquis  ? 

Marchioness.  Paralysed.  I  left 
him  at  Spa  with  three  physicians.  He 
is  always  i)aralysed  at  this  time  of  the 
year ;  it  is  in  the  family.  The  paralysis 
is  not  personal,  but  hereditary.  I  came 
over  to  see  my  Steward;  got  to  town 
last  night. 

George.  How  did  you  find  me  out 
here? 

Marchioness.  I  sent  the  footman  to 
the  barracks,  and  he  saw  your  man 
Dixon  in  the  street,  and  Dixon  gave 
him  this  address  It*s  so  long  since  IVe 
Seen  you.  [Leans  back  in  chair]  You*re 
lookiiig  very  well,  and  I  daresay  when 
mounted  are  quite  a  "beau  ca valier." 
And  so,  my  boy  [playing  with  his  hair], 
you  are  going  abroaa  for  the  first  time 
on  active  service. 

George.  [Aside]  Every  word  can  be 
heard  in  the  next  room.  If  they've 
only  gone  upstairs. 

Marchioness.  And  now,  my  dear 
boy,  before  you  go  I  want  to  give  you 
some  ad  vice ;  and  you  mustn't  despise 
it  because  I'm  an  old  woman.  We  old 
women  know  a  great  deal  more  than 
people  give  us  credit  for.  You  are  a 
solmer  —  so  was  your  f ather  —  so  was 
his  father  —  so  was  mine : —  so  was  our 
royal  founder;  we  were  bom  to  leadl 
The  common  people  expect  it  from  us. 
It  is  our  duty.  Do  you  not  remember 
in  the  Chronicles  of  Froissart?  [With 
great  enjoyment]  I  think  I  can  quote  it 
word  for  word;  I've  a  wonderful 
memory  for  my  age.  [With  closed  eyes] 
It  was  in  the  nfty-ninth  chapter  — 
**  How  Gt>defroy  D'Alroy  helde  the  towne 
of  St.  Amande  duryng  the  siege  before 
Toumay."  It  said  "the  towne  was 
not  closed  but  with  pales,  and  captayne 
there  was  Sir  Amory  of  Pauy  —  the 
Seneschall  of  Carcassoune  —  who  had 
said  it  was  not  able  to  hold  aga^rnste 
an  hooste,  when  one  Godefroy  D'Alroy 
sayd  that  rather  than  he  woulde  depart, 
he  woulde  keepe  it  to  the  best  of  his 
power.  Whereat  the  souldiers  cheered 
and  sayd,  '  Lead  us  on,  Sir  Godefroy.' 


And  then  began  a  fierce  assault ;  and 
they  within  were  chased,  and  sought 
for  shelter  from  street  to  street.  But 
Godefroy  stood  at  the  gate  so  valyantly 
that  the  souldiers  helde  the  towne  imtil 
the  eonimyng  of  tlio  Earl  of  Haynault 
with  twelvo  thousande  men." 

George.  [Asidc]  I  wish  she*d  go. 
If  she  once  gets  onto  Froissart,  she'll 
never  know  when  to  stop. 

Marchioness.  When  my  boy  fights 
—  and  you  will  fight  —  he  is  sure  to 
distinguish  himself.  It  is  his  nature 
to  —  [toys  with  his  hair]  —  he  cannot 
forget  his  birth.  And  when  you  meet 
these  Asiatic  rufißans,  who  have  dared 
to  revolt,  and  to  outrage  humanity, 
you  will  strike  as  your  ancestor  Sir 
Galtier  of  Chevrault  Struck  at  Poictiers. 
[C hanging  tone  of  voice  as  if  rememherinq] 
Froissart  mentions  it  thus:  —  **Sir 
Galtier,  with  liis  four  squires,  was  in 
the  front,  in  that  battell,  and  there  did 
marvels  in  arms.  And  Sir  Galtier  rode 
up  to  the  Prince,  and  sayd  to  him  — 
'Sir,  take  your  horse  and  ryde  forth, 
this  joumey  is  yours.  God  is  this  daye 
in  your  handes.  Gette  us  to  the  French 
Kynge's  batayle.  I  think  verily  by  his 
valyantosso,  he  woll  not  fly.  Advance 
banncr  in  tho  name  of  God  and  of  Saynt 
George  I  *  And  Sir  Galtier  galloped  f or- 
ward  to  see  his  Kynge's  victory,  and 
meet  his  own  death." 

George.  [Aside]  If  Esther  hears  all 
thisl 

Marchioness.  There  is  another  sub- 
ject  about  which  I  should  have  spoken  to 
you  before  this ;  but  an  absurd  prudery 
forbade  me.  I  may  never  see  you  more. 
I  am  old  —  and  you  —  are  going  into 
battle  —  [kissing  his  forehead  xoith  emo- 
tion] —  and  this  may  be  our  last  meet- 
ing.  [Noise  heard  within  folding-doors] 
What's  that? 

George.  Nothing  —  my  man  Dixon 
in  there. 

Marchioness.  We  may  not  meet 
again  on  this  earth.  I  do  not  fear  your 
conduct,  my  George,  with  men;  but  I 
know  tho  temptations  that  boset  a 
youth  who  is  well  bom.  But  a  true 
soldier,  a  true  gentleman,  should  not 
only  be  without  fear,  but  without  re- 
proach.  It  is  e^sier  to  fight  a  furious 
man  than  to  forcgo  the  conquest  of  a 
love-sick  girl.  A  thousand  Sepoys  slain 
in  battle  cannot  redeem  the  nonour  of 
a  man  who  has  betrayed  the  confidence 
of  a  trusting  woman.  Think,  George, 
what    dishonour  —  what    stain    upon 
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your  manhood  —  to  hurl  a  girl  to  shame 
and  degradation  1  And  what  excuse 
for  it?  That  she  is  plebeian?  A  man 
of  real  honour  will  spare  the  woman  who 
has  confesöed  her  love  for  him  as  he 
would  give  quarter  to  an  enemy  he  had 
disarmed.  [Taking  his  hands]  Let  my 
boy  avoid  the  snares  so  artfuUy  spread ; 
and  when  he  asks  his  mother  to  welcome 
the  woman  he  has  chosen  for  his  wife, 
let  me  take  her  to  my  arms  and  plant 
a  motherly  kiss  upon  the  white  brow  of 
a  lady.  [Noise  of  a  fall  heard  within 
folding~dooT8.  Risinq.]  What's  that? 
George  [rising].  Nothing. 
Marchioness.     I  heard  a  cry. 

[Folding-doors  open;     discovering 
Esther  wilh  Füllt,  staggering 
iriyfainting] 
PoLLY.     George !     George ! 

[George    goes    wp    and   Esther 
falls    in    his    arms,     George 
places       Esther       on       sofa. 
George   on   her  rights   Polly 
on  her  left] 
Marchioness   [coming  doum],     Who 
are  these  women  f 
PoLLY.     Women  I 

Marchioness.  George  D*Alroy, 
these  persons  should  have  been  sent 
away.  How  could  you  dare  to  risk  yonr 
motner  meeting  women  of  their  stamp  ? 
PoLLY  [violenily].  What  does  she 
mean  ?  How  dare  she  call  me  a  woman  ? 
What's  she,  I'd  like  to  know? 

George.  Silence,  Polly  I  You 
mustn't  insult  my  mother. 

Marchioness.  The  insult  is  from 
you.  I  leave  you,  and  I  hope  that 
time  may  induce  me  to  f  orget  this  scene 
of  degradation.  [Tuming  to  go] 

George.  Stay,  mother.  [Mar- 
chioness turns  slightly  away]  Before 
you  go  [George  has  raised  Esther 
from  sofa  in  his  arms]  let  me  present  to 
you  Mrs.  George  D'Alrojr.  My  toifel 
Marchioness.  Mamed  1 
George.     Married. 

[Marchioness   sinks   inio   easy- 

chair;  George  revlaces  Esther 

on   sofa,    but   still   retains   her 

hand.     Three  hesitating  taps  at 

door    heard,     George    crosses 

to    door,     opens    it,     discovers 

Eccles,  who  enters,     George 

drops     down     back     of    Mar- 

chionsss's  chair] 

EccLES.     They  told  us  to  come  up. 

When  yoiur  man  came  Polly  was  out; 

80    I    thought    I    should    ao    instead. 

[Caüing  ai  door]    Come  up,  Sam. 


[Enter  Sam  in  his  Sunday  clothes,  wilh 
Short  cane  and  smoking  a  cherooi. 
He  nods  and  grins  —  Polly  points 
to  Marchioness  —  Sam  takes 
cheroot  from  his  mouth  and  quickly 
removes  his  haX] 

Eccles.  Sam  had  just  called;  so 
we  three  —  Sam  and  I,  and  your  man, 
all  came  in  the  *ansom  cab  together. 
Didn't  we,  Sam. 

[Eccles  and  Sam  go  over  to  the 
girls,  and  Eccles  drops  down 
to  front  of  table  —  smilingly, 
Marchioness    [vnth    glasses    up,    to 
George].     Who  is  this? 

George  [coming  left  of  Marchioness]. 
My  wife's  father. 

Marchioness.  What  is  he? 
George.  A  —  nothing. 
Eccles.  I  am  one  of  nature's  noble- 
men.  Happy  to  see  you,  my  lady  — 
[tuming  to  her]  —  now,  my  daughters 
have  told  me  who  you  are  —  [George 
turns  his  back  in  an  agony  as  Eccles 
crosses  to  Marchioness]  —  we  old  folks, 
fathers  and  mothers  of  the  young 
couples,  ought  to  make  friends. 

[Holding  out  his  dirty  hand] 
Marchioness   [shrinking   6acfc].     Go 
awayl     [Eccles  goes  back  to  table  again, 
disgusted]     What's  his  name? 
George.     Eccles. 

Marchioness.  Eccles  1  Eccles! 
There  never  was  an  Eccles.  He  don't 
exist. 

Eccles.  Don*t  he,  though?  What 
d*yö  call  this? 

[Goes  up  a^ain  to  back  of  table  as 

Sam  drops  down.     He  is  just 

going  to  take  a  decanter  when 

Sam  stops  him] 

Marchioness.     No  Eccles  was  ever 

bomi 

George.  He  takes  the  liberty  of 
breathin^  notwithstanding.  [Aside] 
And  I  wish  he  wouldn't. 

Marchioness.  And  who  is  the  little 
man?     Is  he  also  Eccles? 

[Sam    looks    round,     Polly    gets 
dose  up  to  him,  and  looks  wüh 
defiant    glance    at    the    Mar- 
chioness] 
George.     No. 

Marchioness.      Thank      goodnessl 
What  then? 
George.     His  name  is  Gerridge.' 
Marchioness.    Gerridqel     It  breaks 
one's  teeth.    Why  is  he  nere? 

George.  He  is  making  love  lo 
Polly,  my  wife's  sister. 
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Maschioxess.     And  what  is  he? 
George.     A  gmsman. 
Marchioxess.  He  looks  it.  [George 
goes  up  to  Esther]     And  what  is  she 
—  the  —  the  sister? 

[EccLES,    irAo    Aas    h€en    casting 

langt  fig  eyes  ai  the  decanier  on 

tabU,    edges    towardf    ii.    and 

urhrn  he  think*   no  one  i^   no- 

ticing,  filU  trine^lass] 

PoLLT   [asserting  herseif  indignantly]. 

Vm  in  the  ballet  at  the  Theatre  Royal. 

Lambeth.     So  was  Esther.     We*re  not 

ashamed  of  what  we  are.     We  have  no 

cause  to  he 

Sam.  That*s  right,  Polly!  pitoh 
into  them  swells!  —  who  are  they  ? 

[EccLES  by  this  time  has  seized 

urine-gla^,     and     t  Urning     his 

back^   is  aboiU  to  drink,    when 

Ha'äteee      eniers.        Eccles 

hides  glass  under  his  coat^  and 

pretends   to    be    looking    up    at 

piclure] 

Hawtree  [entering].    George!    [Stops 

sudcUnly,    looking    round]         So,    ali*s 

Imown! 

Marchioness  [rising].  Captain  Haw- 
tree, see  me  to  my  carriage;  1  am 
broken-hearted. 

[Takes   Hawtree's   arm  and   is 
going  up] 
Eccles    [who    hos    tcLstcd    the    claret, 
spits  ii  out  with  a  grimace^  exdaiming]. 
Rot! 

[Polly  goes  to  piano  —  sits  on 
stool  —  Sam,  back  to  audience^ 
leaning  on   piano.  Eccles 

exits  through  folding-doors] 
George.     [To  Marchioness]     Don*t 
go  in  &ng^-     You  may  not  see  me  again. 
[Esther  rises  in  nervous  excite- 
ment^  dutching  George*s  hand. 
Marchioxess  stops.     Esther 
brings  George  down] 
Esther   [with  arm  round   his   neck]. 
Oh,  George  I  must  you  go  ? 

[They  come  to  front  of  table] 
George.     Yes. 

Esther.  I  can't  leave  you.  1*11  go 
with  you ! 

George.  Impossible!  The  country 
is  too  unsettled. 

Esther.     May  I  come  after  you? 
George.     Yes. 

Esther  [with  her  head  on  his  Shoulder]. 
I  may. 

Marchioness  [cominq  dovm,  Haw- 
tree at  door].  It  is  his  duty  to  go. 
His  honour  oalls  him.  The  honQur  of 
his  f amily  —  ottr  honour. 


Esther.  But  I  k>\'e  him  so!  Pray 
don*t  be  angry  with  me! 

Hawtree  [/«H^J^iVur  ai  tcatch  and  com^ 
ing  doirn].     George»! 
George.     I  must  go,  love, 

[H.w^tree  j;tH\<  up  to  diM^  agaim] 
Marchioxess  [ai/rtiKrin^?).  Let  me 
arm  you,  George  —  let  your  moth«r,  as 
in  the  daj's  of  old.  There  is  blood  — 
and  blooä,  my  son.  See,  yoiu"  wife 
cries  when  she  shouKi  be  ^>roud  of  you ! 
George.  My  Esther  is  all  that  is 
good  and  noble.  Xo  lady  lH>rn  to  a 
Coronet  oould  be  gen  1 1er  or  mon»  true, 
Esther,  my  wife,  fetoh  me  my  sword, 
and  buokle  my  belt  around  me. 

Esther  [clinging  to  him].  Xo.  no; 
I  ean't ! 

George.  Ttj-.  [TI'Äi>/xTi«  to  Esther] 
To  please  my  mother.  [To  Mar- 
chioxess] You  shall  set\  [Esther 
totters  up  stage,  Polly  (i*\^i\n7imö  A<t,  and 
brings  down  his  sitnyrd.  As  Esther  is 
trying  to  buckle  his  belt^  he  whispers] 
Fve  left  money  for  you,  my  darling. 
My  lawj-er  \\nll  call  on  you  to-morrow. 
Forgive  mel  I  tritnl  hard  to  teil  you 
we  were  ordered  for  liuiia:  but  wnen 
the  time  came,  mv  he:vrt  faiknl  me,  and 
I  — 

[Esther,  before  she  can  succeed 
in  fastening  his  sword-belt^  reels, 
and  falls  fainting  in  his  arms. 
Polly  hurries  to  her.  Sam 
Standing  at  piano,  looking 
frightencd;  Hawtree  iri/A 
hand  upon  handle  of  door; 
Marchioxess  looking  on,  ai 
right  of  George] 

ACT   DROP 

[For  call — George  and  Hawtree  gone. 
Esther  in  chair  fainting;  Polly 
and  Sam  each  sidc  of  Äcr,  Polly 
holding  her  hands,  and  Sam  fanning 
her  unth  his  red  handkcrchicf.  The 
folding-doors  thrown  open^  and 
Eccles  standing  at  back  of  table 
offering  glass  of  clarct] 


ACT   III 

ScENE.  —  The  room  in  Stangatc  (as  in 
Ad  I).  Same  furniture  as  in  Ad 
/,  with  exception  of  piano^  tüith  roü 
of  mtmc  tied  up  on  i/,  in  place  of 
bureau.  Map  of  India  over  mantlö' 
piece.    Sword  wtth  crape  knotf  apurnt 
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and  cap^  craped,  hanging  over 
chimney-piece.  Portrait  of  D'Alroy 
(large)  on  mantel-piece.  Berceau- 
nette,  and  child,  with  coral,  in  it. 
Polly's  bannet  and  shawl  hanging  on 
peg.  Small  tin  saucepan  in f ender ^  fire 
alighty  and  kettle  on  it.  Two  candles 
{tallow)  in  stickSy  one  of  which  is 
broken  about  three  inches  from  the 
top  and  hange  over.  State  and 
pencil  on  table.  Jug  on  table,  band- 
box  and  ballet  skirt  on  table.  At 
rise  of  curtain  Polly  discovered  at 
table,  back  of  stage.  Comes  down 
and  places  skirt  in  bandbox.  She 
is  dressed  in  black. 

Polly  [placing  skirt  in  box,  and  lean- 
ing  her  chin  upon  her  hand].  There  — 
there's  the  dress  for  poor  Esther  in  case 
she  gets  the  engagement,  which  I  don't 
suppose  she  will.  It's  too  good  luck, 
and  good  luck  never  comes  to  her,  poor 
thing.  [Goes  up  to  back  of  cradle] 
Baby's  asleep  still.  IIow  good  he 
looks  —  as  good  as  if  he  wero  dead, 
like  his  poor  father;  and  alive  too,  at 
the  same  time,  like  his  dear  seif.  Ahl 
dear  me;  it's  a  stränge  world.  [Sits 
in  chair  right  of  table,  feeling  in  pocket 
for  money]  Four  and  elevenpence. 
That  must  do  for  to-day  and  to-morrow. 
Esther  is  going  to  bring  in  the  rusks  for 
Georgy.  [Takes  up  slate]  Three,  five 
—  eight,  and  four  —  twelve,  one  Shil- 
ling—  father  can  only  have  twopence. 
[This  all  to  be  said  in  one  breaih]  He 
must  make  do  with  that  tili  Saturday, 
when  I  get  my  salary.  If  Esther  gets 
the  engagement,  I  sna'n*t  have  many 
more  salaries  to  take ;  I  shall  leave  the 
stage  and  retire  into  private  life.  I 
wonder  if  I  shall  like  private  life,  and 
if  private  life  will  like  me.  It  will  seem 
so  Strange  being  no  longer  Miss  Mary 
Eccles  —  but  Mrs.  Samuel  Gerridgo. 
[Writes  it  on  slate]  *'Mrs.  Samuel 
Gerridge."  [Lauchs  ba^hfully]  La!  to 
think  of  my  being  Mrs.  Anybodyl 
How  annoyed  Susan  Smith  will  be! 
[Writing  on  slate]  "Mrs.  Samuel  Ger- 
ridge presents  her  compliments  to  Miss 
Susan  Smith,  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Ger- 
ridge requests  the  favour  of  Miss  Susan 
Smith's  Company  to  tea,  on  Tuesday 
evening  next,  at  Mrs.  Samuel  Ger- 
ridge's  houso."  [Pause]  Poor  Susan! 
[Beginning  again]  "P.S.  —  Mrs. 
Samuel  Gerridge — " 

[Knock     heard     at    room     door; 
Polly  siaris] 


Sam.  [Without]    Polly,  open  the  door. 
Polly.     Sam !  come  in. 
Sam.  [Without]     I  can*t. 
Polly.     Why  not? 
Sam.     IVe  got  somethin*  on  my  'ead. 
[Polly    rises    and    opens    door. 
Sam  enters,  carrying  two  rolls 
of    walUpaper,     one     in     each 
hand,  and  a  small  table  on  his 
head,   which  he  deposits  down 
stage,   then  puls   roll   of  paper 
on    piano,    as    also    his    cap. 
Sam  has  a  rule-pocket  in  cor- 
duroys] 
Polly  [shuts  door].     What*s  that? 
Sam    [pointing    to    table    with    mride]. 
Furniture.     How  are  you,  my   Polly? 
[Kissing     her\    You     lock     handsomer 
than  ever  this  moming.     [Dances  and 
sings].     * '  Tid-dle-di-tum-ti-di-do." 

Polly.  What's  the  matter,  Sam? 
Are  you  mad? 

Sam.  No,  'appy  —  much  the  same 
thing. 

Polly.  Where  have  you  been  these 
two  days? 

Sam  [all  excitement].  That's  just  what 
I*m  goin'  to  teil  yer.  Polly,  my  pet, 
my  brightest  batswing  and  most  bril- 
liant  burner,  what  do  yer  think? 

Polly.  Oh,  do  go  on,  Sam,  or  TU 
slap  yoiu"  face. 

Sam.     Well,   then,   you've  'eard  me 
speak    of    old    Binks,     the    plumber, 
glazier,    and    gasfitter,    who    died   six 
months  ago? 
Polly.    Yes. 

Sam   [sternly  and  delibercUdy].     Fve 
bought  'is  business. 
Polly.     No  I 

Sam  [excitedly].  Yes,  of  'is  widow, 
old  Mrs.  Binks  —  so  much  down,  and 
so  much  more  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
[Dances  and  sings] 

Ri-ti-toodle 

Roodle-oodle 

Ri-ti-tooral-lay. 

Polly.     La,  Sam. 

Sam  [padng  stage  up  and  doum],  Yes ; 
I've  bought  the  good  will,  nxtures, 
fittin's,  stock,  rolls  of  gas-pipe,  and 
sheets  of  lead.  [Jurnps  on  table,  quiddy 
facing  Polly]  Yes,  Polly,  I'm  a  trades- 
man  with  a  shop  —  a  master  tradesmaa. 
[Coming  to  Polly  seriously]  All  I  want 
to  complete  the  premises  is  a  miasus. 

[Tries  to  kisa  her,    She  pmsku 
him  away] 

PoLLT.    Sam,  don*t  be  fooHsli. 

Sam  [arm  round  her  waiat]»    CooDM  aad 
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be  Mrs.  Sam  Qemdge,  Polly,  my  patent- 
safety-day-and-night-light.  You'U  fur- 
nish  me  completely. 

[Polly  goes  up^  Sam  watching 
her  admiringly ;  he  then  sees 
slate,  snalches  ü  up  and  looks 
at  iL  She  snatches  ii  from 
htm  with  a  shriek,  and  ruhs  out 
ihe  writing,  looking  daggers  at 
him,  Sam  taug  hing] 

Sam.     Only  to  think  now. 

[Putting  arm  round  her  waist. 
Polly  pouiing] 

Polly.     Don't  be  a  goose. 

Sam  [going  towards  table].  I  spent 
the  whole  of  yesterday  lookin'  up 
fumiture.  Now  I  bought  that  a  bar- 
gain,  and  I  brought  it  'ere  to  show  you 
for  your  approval.  I've  bought  lots 
of  other  things,  and  1*11  bring  *em  all 
*ere  to  show  you  for  your  approval. 

Polly.  I  couldn't  think  what  had 
become  of  you.         [Seated  right  of  table] 

Sam.  Couldn't  yer?  Oh,  I  say,  I 
want  yer  to  choose  the  new  paper  for 
the  little  back-parlour  just  behind  the 
Shop,  you  know.  Now  what  d'yer 
think  of  this? 

[Fetching  a  pattern  from  piano 
and  unrolling  it] 

Polly.  No,  I  don't  like  that.  [Sam 
fetches  the  other ^  a  flaming  pattern]  Ah ! 
that's  neat. 

Sam.  Yes,  that*s  neat  and  quiet. 
1*11  new-paper  it,  and  new-furnisn  it, 
and  it  shall  all  be  bran-new. 

[Puts  paper  on  top  of  mano] 

Polly.  But  won*t  it  cost  a  lot  of 
money  ? 

Sam  [bravely],  I  can  work  for  it. 
With  customers  in  the  shop,  and  you 
in  the  back-parlour,  I  can  work  like 
fifty  men.  [Sita  on  table,  beckons  Polly 
to  him ;  she  comes  left  of  table,  Sam  puts 
his  arm  round  Polly,  sentimentally] 
Only  fancy,  at  night,  when  the  shop 's 
closed,  and  the  shutters  are  up,  count- 
ing  out  the  tili  together!  [Changing 
his  manner]  Besides,  that  isn't  all  I've 
been  doin'.  I've  been  writin',  and  what 
I've  written,  I've  got  printed. 

Polly.     No  I 

Sam.     True. 

Polly.  You've  been  writing  — 
about  me?  [Delighted] 

Sam.  No  —  about  the  shop.  [Polly 
disgusted]  Here  it  is.  [Takes  roll  of 
circulars  from  packet  of  his  canvas  slop] 
Yer  mustn't  laugh  —  yer  know  —  it's 
my  first  attempt.  I  wrote  it  the  night 
bäore  last ;  and  when  I  thought  of  you 


the  words  seemed  to  flow  like  —  red- 
hot  solder.  [Reads]  Heml  **  Samuel 
Gerridge  takes  this  opportunity  of  in- 
formin'  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  in- 
habitants  of  the  Borough-road  — " 

Polly.     The  Borough-road  ? 

Sam.  Well,  there  ain't  many  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  as  lives  in  the 
Borough-road,  but  it  pleases  the  in- 
habitants  to  make  'em  believe  yer 
think  so  [resuming]  —  **of  informin'  the 
nobility,  gentry  and  inhabitants  of  the 
Borough-road,  and  its  vieinity"  —  and 
"its  vieinity."  [Looking  at  her]  Now 
I  think  that's  rather  good,  eh? 

Polly.  Yes.  [Doubtfully]  I've 
heard  worse. 

Sam.  I  first  thought  of  saying  neigh- 
bour'ood;  but  then  vieinity  sounds  so 
much  more  genteel  [resuming]  —  **and 
its  vieinity,  that  'e  has  entered  upon 
the  business  of  the  late  Mr.  Binks, 
'is  relict,  the  present  Mrs.  B.,  'avin* 
disposed  to  'im  of  the  same"  —  now 
listen,  Polly,  because  it  gets  interestin' 

PoLLY.'    S.O.     Who'she? 

Sam  [looking  at  Polly  with  survrise], 
Why,  me.  S.  G.  —  Samuel  Gerriage  — 
me,  US.  We're  S.  G.  Now  don't  In- 
terrupt me,  or  you'll  cool  my  metal, 
and  then  I  can't  work.  "S.  G.  'opes 
that,  by  a  constant  attention  to  busi- 
ness, and"  —  mark  this  —  *'by  sup- 
plyin'  the  best  artieles  at  the  most 
reasonable  prices,  to  merit  a  continu- 
ance  of  those  favouA  which  it  will 
ever  be  'is  constant  study  to  deserve." 
There!  [Turning  on  table  trium'phantly] 
Stop  a  bit,  —  thoro's  a  littlo  bit  more 
yet.  '*Bell-'angin',  gas-fittin',  plumbin', 
and  glazin',  as  usual."  There  I  and 
it's  all  my  own ! 

[Puts    circular    on    mantel-piece, 
and  Crossing  contemplates  it] 

Polly.  Beautiful,  Sam.  It  looks 
very  attractive  from  here,  don't  it? 

Sam.  [Post7na7i's  kriock]  There's  the 
postman.  I'll  go.  I  shall  send  some 
of  these  out  by  post. 

[Goes  off  and  returns  with  letter] 

Polly  [taking  it].  Oh,  for  Esther. 
I  know  who  it's  from.  [Places  letter  on 
mantel-piece.  At  chair  left  of  table. 
Sam  sits  corner  of  table,  reading  circular. 
Seriously]  Sam,  who  do  you  think  was 
here  last  night  ? 

Sam.     Who? 

Polly.     Captain  Hawtree. 

Sam  [deprecatingly].  Oh,  'imi  — 
Come  back  from  India,  I  suppose. 
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PoLLY.    Yes,  —  luckily  Esther  was  out. 

Sam.  I  never  liked  that  long  swell. 
He  was  a  'uppish,  conceited  — 

PoLLY  [sitiing  at  end  of  table].  Oh, 
he's  better  than  he  used  to  be  —  he*s  a 
major  now.  He*s  only  been  in  England 
a  fortnight. 

Sam.  Did  he  teil  yer  anything  about 
De  Alroy  ? 

PoLLY  [leaning  against  table  end]. 
Yes ;  he  said  he  was  riding  out  not  far 
from  the  cantonment,  and  was  sur- 
rounded  by  a  troop  of  Sepoy  cavalry, 
which  took  him  pnsoner,  and  galloped 
off  with  him. 

Sam.     But  about  *is  death  ? 

PoLLY.  Oh!  [hiding  her  face]  that 
he  said  was  believed  to  be  too  terrible 
to  mention. 

Sam  [crossing  to  Polly  at  table],  Did 
'e  teil  yer  anything  eise? 

Polly.  No  ;  he  asked  a  lot  of  aues- 
tions,  and  I  told  him  everything.  How 
poor  Esther  had  taken  her  widowhood 
and  what  a  dear  good  baby  the  baby  was, 
and  what  a  conifort  to  us  all,  and  how 
Esther  had  come  back  to  live  with  us 
again. 

Sam  [sharphj].     And  the  reason  for  it  ? 

Polly  [looking  down],     Yes. 

Sam.  How  yoiu*  father  got  all  the 
money  that  'e'a  left  for  Esther? 

Polly  [sharply],  Don't  say  any  more 
about  that,  Sam. 

Sam.  Oh!  I  only  think  Captain 
*  Awtree  ought  ta  know  where  the  money 
did  go  to,  and  you  shouldn't  try  and 
screen  your  father,  and  let  *im  suppose 
that  you  and  Esther  spent  it  all. 

Polly.  I  told  him  —  I  told  him  — 
I  told  him.  [Angrily] 

Sam.  Did  you  teil  'im  that  your 
father  was  always  at  'armonic  meetin's 
at  tavems,  and  'ad  'arf  cracked  'isself 
with  drink,  and  was  always  singin'  the 
songs  and  makin'  the  speeches  e  'eard 
there,  and  was  always  goin'  on  about 
'is  wrongs  as  one  of  the  workin'  classes  ? 
*E's  a  pretty  one  for  one  of  the  workin* 
olasses,  'e  isl  'Asn't  done  a  stroke  of 
werk  these  twenty  year.  Now,  I  am 
one  of  the  workin'  classes,  but  I  don't 
'owl  about  it.     I  work,  I  don't  spout. 

Polly.  Hold  your  tongue,  Sam.  I 
won't  have  you  say  any  more  against 

goor  father.     He  has   his  faults,   but 
e's  a  very  clever  man,  [Sighinp] 

Sam.  Ah!  What  eise  did  Captam 
Hawtree  say? 

Polly.  He  advised  us  to  apply  to 
Mr.  D'Alroy's  mother. 


Sam.  What!  the  Marquissy?  And 
what  did  you  say  to  that? 

Polly.  I  said  that  Esther  wouldn't 
hear  of  it.  And  so  the  Major  said  that 
he'd  write  to  Esther,  and  I  suppose  this 
is  the  letter. 

Sam.  Now,  Polly,  come  along  and 
choose  the  paper  for  the  little  back- 
parlour. 

[Going  to  table  and  taking  it  up 
to  wall  behind  door] 

Polly  [rising],  Can't.  Who's  to 
mind  baby? 

Sam.  The  babyT  Oh,  I  forgot  all 
about  'im.  [Goes  to  cradle]  I  see  yer! 
[Goes  to  window  caaually]  There' s  your 
father  comin*  down  the  street.  Won't 
'e  mind  'im? 

Polly  [going  up],  I  daresay  he  will. 
If  I  promise  nim  an  extra  sixpence  on 
Saturday.  [Sam  opena  window]  HÜ 
Father!  [Polly  goes  to  cradle] 

Sam.  [AMe]  'E  looks  down  in  the 
mouth,  'e  does.  I  suppose  'e's  'ad  no 
drink  this  moming.  [Goes  to  Polly] 

[Enter  Eccles  in  shabby  black.  Pauses 
on  entering f  looks  at  Sam,  turns 
away  in  disgust^  takes  off  hat,  places 
it  on  piano,  and  shambles  across 
stage.  Taking  chair,  places  it,  and 
sits  before  fire] 

Polly  [goes  to  Eccles].  Come  in  to 
stop  a  bit,  father? 

Eccles.  No;  not  for  long.  [Sam 
comes  down]  Good  moming,  Samuel. 
Going  back  to  work?  that's  right,  my 
boy,  —  stick  to  it.  [Pokes  fire]  Stick 
to  it  —  nothing  like  it. 

Sam.  [Aside]  Now,  isn't  that  too 
bad?  No,  Mr.  Eccles.  I've  knocked 
off  for  the  day. 

Eccles  [waving  poker],     That's  bad, 

—  that's  very  bad  I     Nothing  like  work 

—  for  the  young.  I  don't  work  so 
much  as  I  used  to,  myself ,  but  I  like  to 
[Polly  sitting  on  corner  of  table  up  left] 
see  the  young  'uns  at  it.  It  does  me 
good,  and  it  does  them  good,  too.  What 
does  the  poet  say? 

[Rising,  impressively,  and  leaning 
on  table] 

"  A  carpenter  said  tho'  that  waa  well  spoke, 
It  was  better  by  far  to  def end  it  with  noak. 
A  currier,  wiser  than  both  put  together, 
Said  say  what  you  will,  there  is  nothing 

like  labour. 
For  a'  that  and  a*  that, 
Your  ribbon,  gown  and  a'  that, 
The  rank  is  but  the  guinea  stamp, 
The  working  man'8  tne  gold  for  a^  that." 
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[Sita  again,  triumphantly  wagging 
his  head] 
Sam.  [Aside]  This  is  one  of  the  public- 
house  loafers,  that  wants  all  the  wagos 
and  none  of  the  work,  an  idle  old  — 

[Goes  in  disgusi  to  piano,  puls  on 
cap,   and   takes  rolls   of  paper 
under  his  arm] 
PoLLY.    [7*0  EccLEs]  Esther  will  be  in 
by-and-by.     [Persua^velv]     Do,  father. 
EccLES.     No,  no,  I  teil  you  I  won't! 
PoLLY    [whispering,    arm    round    his 
neck].     And  I'll  give  you  sixpence  extra 
on  Saturday. 

[BccLEs's/oce  relaxes  into  a  hroad 
grin,     Polly  gets  hat  and  cloak] 
EccLES.     Ah!      you  sly  little  puss, 
you  know  how  to  get  over  your  poor 
old  father. 
Sam.  [Aside]    Yes,  with  sixpence. 
Polly  [putting  on  bannet  and  cloak  at 
door].     Give  the  cradle  a  rock  if  baby 
cries. 

Sam  [crossing  to  Ecclbs].  If  you 
should  'appen  to  want  employinent  or 
amusement,  Mr.  Eccles,  just  cast  your 
eye  over  this.  [Puts  circtdar  on  table, 
then  joins  Polly  at  door]  Stop  a  bit, 
I've  forgot  to  give  the  baby  one. 

[Throws  circular  into  cradle. 
Exeunt,  Polly  first.  Eccles 
takes  out  pipe  from  packet,  looks 
into  it,  then  blows  through  it 
making  a  squeaking  noise,  and 
finishes  by  tenderly  placing  it 
on  table.  He  then  hunts  all  his 
pockets  for  tobacco,  finally  find- 
ing  a  little  paper  packet  con~ 
taining  a  screw  of  tobacco  in 
his  waistcoat  packet,  which  he 
also  places  on  table  after  turning 
up  the  Corner  of  the  tablecloth 
for  the  purpose  of  emptying  the 
Contents  of  his  packet  of  the  few 
remnants  of  past  screws  of  to- 
bacco on  to  the  bare  table  and 
mixing  a  Utile  out  of  the  vacket 
with  it  andfilling  pipe.  He  then 
bry^hes  all  that  remains  on  the 
table  into  the  paper  packet, 
pinches  it  up,  and  carefully 
replaces  it  in  waistcoat  packet. 
Having  put  the  pipe  into  his 
mouth,  he  looks  about  for  a  light, 
across  his  Shoulder  and  under 
table,  though  never  rising  from 
the  chair ;  seeing  nothing,  his 
face  assumes  an  expression  of 
Comic  anguish,  Turning  to 
table  he  angrily  replaces  table- 
doth   and    then   notieea    Sam'b 


circular.     His  face  relaxes  into 

a  smile,  and  picking  it  up  he 

tears  the  circular  in  half,  makes 

a  spill  of  it,  and  lighting  it  at 

fire,  Stands,  with  his  back  to  fire- 

place,  and  smokes  vigorously] 

Eccles.     Poor  Esther     Nice  market 

she's  brought  her  pigs  to  —  ugh  I    Mind 

the  baby  indeed!     What  good  is  he  to 

me  ?     That  f ool  of  a  girl  to  throw  away 

all  her  chances !  —  a  honourable-hess  — 

and  her  father  not  to  have  on  him  the 

price  of  a  pint  of  early  beer  or  a  quartern 

of   cool,    refreshing   gin!     Stopping   in 

here  to  rocka  young  honourable!     Cuss 

him! 

[Business,  puffs  smoke  in  baby*s 
face,  rocking  cradle] 
Are  we  slaves,  we  working  men? 
[Sings  savagely]  "Britons  never,  never, 
never  shall  be — "  [Nodding  his  head 
saqaciously,  sits  by  table]  I  won*t  stand 
this,  I've  writ  to  the  old  cat  —  I  mean 
to  the  Marquissy  —  to  teil  her  that  her 
daughter-in-law  and  her  grandson  is 
almost  starving.  That  fool  Esther  is 
too  proud  to  write  to  her  for  money. 
I  hate  pride  —  it's  beastly  !  [Rising] 
There's  no  beastly  pride  about  me. 
[Goes  up,  smacking  his  Ups]  Vm  as  dry 
as  a  lime-kiln.  [Takes  up  jug]  Milk! 
—  [with  disgv^t]  for  this  young  aristo- 
cratic  pauper.  Everybody  in  the  house 
is  sacnficed  for  himi  [At  foot  of  cradle, 
with  arms  on  chair  back]  And  to  think 
that  a  working  man,  and  a  member  of 
the  Committee  of  Banded  Brothers  for 
the  Regeneration  of  Human  Kind,  by 
means  of  equal  diffusion  of  intelligence 
and  equal  division  of  property,  should 
be  thusty,  while  this  cub  —  [Draws 
aside  curtain,  and  looks  at  child,  After 
a  pause — ]  That  there  coral  he*s  got 
round  his  neck  is  gold,  real  gold  !  [With 
hand  on  knob  at  end  of  cradle]  Oh, 
Society!  Oh,  Govcrnments!  Oh,  Class 
Legislation !  —  is  this  right  f  Shall  this 
mindless  wretch  enjoy  himself,  while 
sleeping,  with  a  jewelled  gawd,  and  his 
poor  old  grandfather  want  the  price  of 
half  a  pmt?  No!  it  shall  not  be! 
Rather  tnan  see  it,  I  will  mvself  resent 
this  outrage  on  the  rights  of  man !  and 
in  this  holy  Crusade  of  class  against 
class,  of  the  weak  and  lowly  against 
the  vowerful  and  sträng  —  [pointing  to 
child]  —  I  will  strike  one  blow  for  free- 
dom!  [Goes  to  back  of  cradle]  He's 
asleep.  It  will  fetch  ten  bob  round 
the  oomer ;  and  if  the  Marquissy  gives 
US  an3rtliing  it  oan  be  got  out  with  some 
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o'  that.  [Steals  coral]  Lie  still,  my 
darÜng  I  —  it*s  grandf ather  a-watchin' 
over  you  — 

*'  Who  ran  to  catch  me  when  I  feil, 
And  kicked  the  place  to  make  it  well  7 

My  grandf  ather  !  " 

[Rocking   er  adle   with   orte  hand; 

leaves  it  quickly,  and  as  he  takes 

hat  off  piano  Esther   enters. 

She  is  dressed  as  a  widow,  her 

face  paUy  and  her  manner  quick 

and  imperious.     She  carries  a 

parcel  and  vaper  bag  of  rusks 

in  her  hana;     she  puls  parcel 

an  table,  goes  to  cradle,  kneels 

down  arid  kisses  chil(i\ 

EccLES.    My  lovey  had  a  nice  walk  ? 

You  should  wrap  yourself  up  well,  — 

you  are  so  liable  to  catch  cola. 

Esther.  My  Georgy?  —  Where's 
his  ooral?  [Eccles,  going  to  door,  fum- 
bles  with  lock  nervoMsly,  and  is  going  oni 
as  Esther  speaks]  Gone!  —  Father! 
[Rising  —  Eccles  stops]  The  ohild's 
coral  —  where  is  it  ? 

Eccles  [confused],  Where*s  what, 
duckey? 

Esther.  The  coral!  YouVe  got 
it,  —  I  know  it  I  Give  it  me  I  [Quickly 
and  imperioiisly]  Give  it  me !  [Eccles 
takes  coral  from  his  pocket  and  qives  it 
back]    If  you  dare  to  touch  my  cnild  — 

[Goes  to  cradle] 
Eccles.    Esther  I     [Going  quickly  to 
piano  and  banging  hat  on  it]    Am  I  not 
your  father?  — 

[Esther  gets  round  to  front  of 

table] 

Esther.    And  I  am  his  motherl 

Eccles    [coming    to    her].     Do    you 

bandy  words  with  me,  you  paui)er,  you 

pauper  I ! !  to  whom  I  have  given  shelter 

—  snelter  to  you  and  yom*  bratl  IVe 
a  good  mind  — 

[Raising  his  clenched  fist] 

Esther    [confronting    him].     If    you 

dare !    I  am  no  longer  yom*  little  drudge 

—  your  frightened  servant.  When 
motner  died  —  [Eccles  changes  counr- 
tenance  and  cowers  beneath  her  glance]  — 
and  I  was  so  high,  I  tended  vou,  and 
worked  for  you  —  andf  you  beat  me. 
That  time  is  past.  I  am  a  woman  — 
I  am  a  wife  —  a  widow  —  a  mother! 
Do  vou  think  I  will  let  you  outrage 
him  7    Touch  me  if  you  dare  I 

[Advancing  a  step] 

Eccles  [bursting  into  tears  and  coming 

down].    And    this   is    my    own    chüd, 

whioh  I  nussed  when  a  babby,  and  sang 


"Cootsicum  Coo"  to  afore  she  could 
speak.  [Gets  hat  from  piano,  and  re- 
turns  a  step  or  two]  Hon.  Mrs.  De 
Alroy  [Esther  drops  down  behind  chair 
by  table],  I  forgive  you  for  all  that  you 
have  Said.     I  forgive  you  for  all  that 

fou  have  done.  In  everything  that 
have  done  I  have  acted  with  the  best 
intentions.  May  the  babe  in  that 
cradle  never  treat  you  as  you  have  this 
day  tret  a  grey  *aired  father.  May  he 
never  cease  to  love  and  Äonour  you,  as 
you  have  ceased  to  love  and  Äonour 
me,  after  all  that  I  have  done  for  you, 
and  the  position  to  which  I  have  raised 
you  by  my  own  industry.  [Goes  to  door] 
May  he  never  behave  to  you  like  the 
bad  daughters  of  King  Lear ;  and  may 
you  never  live  to  feel  how  much  more 
sharper  than  a  serpent's  [slight  pause  as 
if  remembering  quotation]  scale  it  is  to 
have  a  thankless  child  I  [Exil] 

Esther  [kneeling  back  of  cradle],  My 
darlingl  [Arranging  bed  and  placing 
coral  to  baby^s  Ups,  then  to  her  own] 
Mamma* s  come  back  to  her  own.  Did 
she  stay  away  from  him  so  long  ?  [Rises 
and  looks  at  sabre,  etc.]  My  George!  to 
think  that  you  can  never  look  upon  his 
face  or  hear  his  voice.  My  brave, 
gallant,  handsome  husbandl  My  lion 
and  my  love  I  [Comes  down,  pacing  stage] 
Oh!  to  be  a  soldier,  and  to  fight  the 
wretches  who  destroyed  him  —  who 
took  my  darling  from  me!  [Action  of 
cutting  with  sabre]  To  gallop  miles 
upon  their  uptiu'ned  faces.  [Crossing 
with  action,  breaks  doum  sobbingat  manteU 
piece;  sees  letter]  What's  tnis?  Cap- 
tain  Hawtree*s  hand.  [Siiting  in  chair, 
reads,  at  left  hand  of  table]  My  dear 
Mrs.  D* Alroy,  —  I  returned  to  England 
less  than  a  fortnight  ago.  I  have  some 
papers  and  effects  of  my  poor  friend's, 
which  I  am  anxious  to  deliver  to  you, 
and  I  beg  of  you  to  name  a  day  when  I 
can  call  with  them  and  soe  you ;  at  the 
same  time  let  me  express  my  deepest 
sympathy  with  your  afüiction.  Your 
husband's  loss  was  moumed  by  every 
man  in  the  regiment.  [Esther  lays  the 
letter  on  her  heart,  and  then  resumes  read- 
ing]  I  have  heard  with  great  pain  of  the 
pecuniary  embarrassments  mto  whioh 
accident  and  imprudence  of  others  have 
placed  you.  I  trust  you  will  not  oon- 
sider  me,  one  of  poor  George's  oldest 
comrades  and  friends,  either  intrusive 
or  impertinent  in  sending  the  enolosed 
[she  takes  otU  a  cheque],  and  in  hopiiig 
that,    should   any   further    diffioulties 


ariae,  you  will  mfoiTO  ms  of  them,  and 
remembor  that  I  am,  dear  Mra.  D'Alroy, 
DOW,  and  always,  your  faithful  and 
■incere  friond,  AJthur  Hawtree." 
(Ebtheh  goes  to  cradle  and  bende  oiier  ü] 
Oh,  hü  boy,  if  you  oould  read  it  1 

ISobs,  vnlh  head  on  head  of  cradiel 
[Bn(er  Pollt] 

PoLLT,     Pather  gone  1 

EeTHBR.  PoUy,  you  look  quite  flur- 
ried. 

[FOLt-T    laagks    and    ichispert    lo 

Esther] 

Jfwar  head  of  table,  taking  Polly  in  h^r 

arffu  and  ki»Hng  her]     So  soon?    Well, 

my  darling,  1  hope  you  may  be  happy. 

Polly.  Tes.  Sam'a  goisg  to  speak 
to  Tather  about  il  this  aftemoon. 
ICroMes  round  labte,  putling  ruska  in 
nucepan]  Did  you  aee  the  agent, 
dear? 

Esther  [si(s  by  table]  Yea;  the 
nUDagor  didn't  eomo  —  he  broko  his 
»ppointment  agaiii- 

PoLLT  [inis  opposiCe  al  table],  Naaty, 
nido  tcUow! 

;r.     Tho  agent  Said   it  didn't 


matter,  ho  thoucht  I  should  get  the 
BBeem«int.     He'U  onIy  i  * 
Bhiuings  a  wcek,  thou(^h. 


thirty 


Polly,  But  you  aaid  tbat  two 
pounds  was  the  reeultu*  salary. 

EaTB&R.  Tes,  but  they  know  I'm 
poor,  and  want  the  engagement,  and 
so  take  advantage  of  me. 

PoLLT.  Never  mind,  Esther.  I  put 
the  dresB  in  that  bandbo.'c.  It  looks 
almost  aa  good  as  new. 

Ebther.  I've  had  a  letter  Trom  Cap- 
tain  Hawtree, 

Polly,  I  know,  dear ;  he  camo  here 
last  night. 

Esther.  A  dear,  good  letter  — 
■pealditg  of  George,  and  enclofliog  a 
oneque  for  thirty  pounds. 

Polly.  Oh,  how  kindl  Don't  you 
teil  father. 

[Noise  of  carriage-wheeU  inthout] 

Esther.     I  eha'n't. 
(EccLEB  enler»,  breathlest.     Esther  and 
Polly  rije] 


sbe    may    da    eomething   for 

IPtaees  hal  on  piano]     I  see  the  coach 

as  I  w»8  Coming  out  of  the  "  Rainbow." 

[HattÜy  pulla  an  old  comb  oul  of 

hu  pockel,  and  puls  hia  hair  in 

erdtr] 
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Esther,     The  Marquisel 

[Esther  comcs  down  io  end  of 
Inbtf.  Pollt  Holding  her  hand] 
EccLEs  \at  dnorl,  This  way,  my 
lady  ^  up  them  ateps.  Thoy're  rather 
awkward  for  tho  Ükes  o'  you  ;  but  them 
as  ia  poor  and  lowly  must  do  as  best 
they  can  with  Bteps  and  circumatanoes. 


Marqcise  [going  down,  half  atide]. 
What  a  bole!  And  to  think  that  my 
graudsun  should  breathe  suoh  an  at- 
raosphero,  and  be  contaminated  by 
such  associationa I  [To  Eccleb,  wkoia  a 
lillle  up]  Which  is  the  young  woman 
who  married  my  son? 

Esther,  I  am  Mrs,  George  D'Alroy, 
widow  of  George  D'Alroy,     Who  are 

Mahquise,  I  am  his  mother,  the 
Marquise  de  St.  Maur. 

Esther  [wilk  the  gYand  air].  Be 
seated,  I  bog, 

[Ecclbb    takes    chair   froin    rigkl 

cenlre,  tvhich  Esther  immedi~ 

ately  seines  at  Sam  entera  with 

an  casy  chair  on  hia  head,  vihich 

he  puta  down,  not  seeing  Mab- 

QüiSE,  who  inntanlly  sila  down 

in  it,  coneealing  il  complelely] 

8am  [(wtonigftcd).     It'a  the  Majquissy  1 

[Looking  al  her]     My  eyes !     Theae  ana- 

tocrate  are  ßne  women  —  plenty  of  'em 

—  [dcscribing  circle]  quality  aud  quan- 

tityl 

Polly.     Go  away.  Sam ;  you'd  better 

[EccLES  nudges   him  and  bustlet 

him   towards  door.     Exil  Sau, 

BccLES  skiUt  door  on  him] 

Eccles   [comi7ig  down  rigkl  of  Mar- 

QüiHB,   rubbing   his   kands]     If   we'd  a- 

kaow'd  your  ladyahip  'ad  been  a-oom- 

i'd  a'  'ad  the  place  eleaned  up  a 


bit. 


[With  kands  on  ckair  back,  in 
loiPBT  rigkl  Corner  of  slage.  He 
gets  round  to  rigkl.  behind  Mar- 
quise.    who    turns    the     chair 


[Eccles  crvsked] 
MARQtJifiE.    [To    Esther]    You    re- 
member  me,  do  you  not? 

Esther.     Perfectly,    though    1    only 

saw     you     once.     \Sealing     herseif     en 

grande    dame]     May    I    ask    what    has 

prooured  me  the  honour  of  this  viait? 

Masqüibb.     I    was    iuformed    that 
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you  were  in  want,  and  1  came  to  offer 
you  assistance. 

Esther.  I  thank  you  for  your  off  er, 
and  the  delicate  consideration  for  my 
feelings  with  which  it  is  made.  I  need 
no  assistance. 

[EccLES  groans  and  leans  on  'piano\ 

Marqüise.  A  letter  that  I  received 
last  night  informed  me  that  you  did. 

Esther.  May  I  ask  if  that  letter 
came  from  Captain  Hawtree? 

Marqüise.  No  —  from  this  person 
— ^your  father,  I  think. 

Esther.  [To  Eccles]  How  dare  you 
interfere  in  my  affairs? 

Eccles.  My  lovey,  I  did  it  with  the 
best  intentions. 

Marqüise.  Then  you  will  not  ac- 
cept  assistance  from  me? 

Esther.     No. 

PoLLY  [aside  to  Esther,  holding  her 
hand],     Bless  you,  my  darling. 

[PoLLY  Standing  beside  her] 

Marqüise.  But  you  have  a  child  — 
a  son  —  my  grandson.       [With  emotion] 

Esther.  Master  D'Alroy  wants  for 
nothing. 

PoLLY.     [Aside]    And  never  shall. 
[Eccles  groans  and  turns  on  to 
piano] 

Marqüise.  I  came  here  to  propose 
that  my  grandson  should  go  back  with 
me.  [PoLLY  rushes  up  to  cradle] 

Esther  [rising  defiantly],  What! 
part  with  my  boy!    I*d  sooner  diel 

Marqüise.  You  can  see  him  when 
you  wish.     As  for  money,  I  — 

Esther.  Not  for  ten  thousand  mil- 
lion  worlds  —  not  for  ten  thousand 
million  marchionesses  I 

Eccles.  Better  do  what  the  good 
lady  asks  you,  my  dear ;  she's  advising 
you  for  your  own  good,  and  for  the 
child* 8  likewise. 

Marqüise.  Surely  you  cannot  in- 
tend  to  bring  up  my  son's  son  in  a  place 
like  this? 

Esther.     I  do.         [Goes  up  to  cradle] 

Eccles.  It  i«  a  poor  place,  and  we 
are  poor  people,  sure  enough.  We 
ought  not  to  fly  in  the  faces  of  our 
pastors  and  masters  —  our  pastresses 
and  mistresses. 

PoLLY.  [Aside]  Oh,  hold  your  tongue, 
dol  [Up  at  cradle] 

Esther  [hefore  crcuile],  Master  George 
D*Alroy  will  remain  with  his  mother. 
The  offer  to  take  him  from  her  is  an 
Insult  to  his  dead  father  and  to  him. 

Eccles.  [Aside]  He  don't  seem  to 
feel  it,  8tuck-up  httle  beast. 


Marqüise.     But  you  have  no  money 

—  how  can  you  rear  him  ?  —  how  can 
you  educate  him?  —  how  can  you  live? 

Esther  [tearing  dress  from  bandhox]. 
Turn  columbine,  —  go  on  the  stage 
again  and  dance. 

Marqüise  [rising],     You  are  insolent 

—  you  forget  that  I  am  a  lady. 
Esther.     You  forget   that   I   am  a 

mother.  Do  you  dare  to  offer  to  buy 
my  child  —  his  breathing  image,  his 
living  memory  —  with  money  ?  [Grosses 
to  door  and  throws  it  open]  There  is  the 
door  —  go !  [Picture] 

Eccles.  [To  Marqüise,  who  has  risen, 
aside]  Very  sorry,  my  lady,  as  you 
should  be  tret  in  this  way,  which  was 
not  my  wishes. 

Marqüise.  Silencel  [Eccles  re- 
treats,  putting  hack  chair.  Marqüise 
goes  up  to  door]  Mrs.  D'Alroy,  if  any- 
thing  could  have  increased  my  sorrow 
for  the  wretched  marriage  my  poor 
son  was  decoyed  into,  it  would  be  your 
conduct  this  day  to  his  mother.        [Exit] 

Esther  [falling  into  Polly's  arms]. 
Oh,  PoUy  I     PoUy ! 

Eccles  [looking  after  her],  To  go 
away  and  not  to  leave  a  sov.  behind 
her!  [Running  up  to  open  door]  Cat! 
CatI     Stingy  old  cati 

[Almost  runs  to  fire,  and  pokes  ü 
violently;  carriage-wheels  heard 
without] 

Esther.  I'U  go  to  my  room  and  lie 
down.  Let  me  have  the  baby,  or  that 
old  woman  may  come  back  and  steal 
him. 

[Exit  Esther,  and  Polly  follows 
with  baby] 

Eccles.  Well,  women  is  the  ob- 
stinatest  devils  as  never  wore  horse- 
shoes.    Children?    Beasts!     BeastsI 

[Enter  Sam  and  Polly] 

Sam.  Come  along,  Polly,  and  let's 
get  it  over  at  once.  [Sam  places  cap  on 
viano^  and  goes  to  table.  Polly  takea 
oandbox  from  tablcj  and  places  it  up  stage] 
Now,  Mr.  Eccles  [Eccles  turns  sud- 
denly,  facing  Sam],  since  you've  been 
talkin*  on  family  matters,  I*d  Üke  to 
'ave  a  word  with  yer,  so  take  this  op- 
portunity  to  — 

Eccles  [waving  his  hand  grandlv]. 
Take  what  you  like,  and  then  order 
more  [rising  and  leaning  over  UMe]^ 
Samuel  Gerridge.  That  hand  is  a' 
hand  that  has  never  tumed  its  back 
on  a  friend,  or  a  bettle  to  give  hinu 

lSing8,  fnmt  €f  lo6M 
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"  ril  stand  by  my  f riend, 
111  stand  by  my  friend, 
ril  stand  by  my  f riend, 
If  he'll  stand  to  me  —  me,  gontlemen !" 

Sam.  Well,  Mr.  Eccles,  sir,  it*s 
this  — 

PoLLT  [dside,  Coming  down  to  Sam]. 
Don't  teil  him  too  sudden,  Sam  —  it 
might  shock  bis  feelings. 

Sam.  It's  this;  yer  know  that  for 
the  last  four  years  I*ve  been  keepin' 
Company  with  Mary  —  Polly. 

\Turning  to  her  and  amiling. 
Eccles  dropa  into  chair  as  if 
shot] 

Eccles.  Go  itl  go  it!  strike  home. 
young  man !  Strike  on  this  grey  head ! 
[Singa]  "Britons,  strike  home!'*  Here 
[tapping  his  cfiest],  to  my  hearti  Don't 
spare  mel  Have  a  go  at  my  grey  hairs. 
PuU  'em  —  pull  'em  out !  A  long  pull, 
and  a  strong  pull,  and  a  pull  all  to- 
getherl 

[CrieSt  and  drops  his  face  on  arm 
on  table] 

Polly.  Oh,  fatherl  I  wouldn't  hurt 
your  feelings  for  the  world. 

[Patting  his  head] 

Sam.  No,  Mr.  Eccles,  I  don't  want 
to  'urt  your  feelin's,  but  I'm  a-goin'  to 
enter  upon  a  business.  Here's  a  cir- 
cular.  [Offering  one] 

Eccles  [indignantly].  Circ'lars. 
What  are  circ'lars  ?  —  compared  to  a 
father's  feelings? 

Sam.  And  I  want  Polly  to  name 
the  day,  sir,  and  so  I  ask  you  — 

Eccles.  This  is  'ard,  this  is  'ard. 
One  of  my  daughters  marries  a  soger. 
The  other  goes  a-gasfitting. 

Sam  [annoyed],  The  business  which 
will  enable  me  to  maintain  a  wife  is 
that  of  the  late  Mr.  Binks,  plumber, 
glazier,  et<;. 

Eccles  [risingj  singa,  Air,  ''Lost 
Roaahelle"']. 

"  Tbey  have  «iven  thee  to  a  plumber, 
They  have  broken  every  vow, 
Tbey  have  given  thee  to  a  plumber. 
And  my  heart,    my  heart   is  breaking 
now.* 

IDrops  into  chair  again] 
Now,  gentlemenl 

[Sam    thrusts    circidars    into    his 

pocket,  and  turiis  away  angrily] 

PoLLT.     You  know,  fathor,  you  can 

Gome  and  see  me.  [Leana  over  him] 

Bam  [sotto  voce],    No,  no. 

[Motiona  to  PollyJ 

Eccles  [looking  up].    So  I  can,  and 

that's  a  oomlort.     [Shaking  her  hand] 


And  you  can  come  and  see  me,  and  that's 
a  comfort.  I'll  come  and  see  you  often 
—  very  often  —  every  day  [Sam  turns 
up  stagc  in  horror],  and  crack  a  fatherly 
bottle  lrising]y  and  shed  a  friendly 
tear. 

[Wipes    eyes    with    dirty    pocket* 
handkerchicfy    which    he    pulla 
from  breast  pocket] 
Polly.     Do,  father,  do. 

[Goes  up  and  gets  teor-tray] 
Sam  [loith  a  gulp].     Yes,  Mr.  Eccles, 
do. 

[Goes  to  Polly  and  gesticidates  6c- 
hirid  tray] 
Eccles.  I  will.  [Goes  to  centre  of 
stage].  And  this  it  is  to  bo  a  father.  I 
would  part  with  any  of  my  children  for 
their  own  good,  roadily  —  if  I  was  paid 
for  it.  [Goes  to  right  corner;  sinqs] 
"For  I  know  that  tne  angols  are  whis- 
pering  to  me"  —  me,  gentlemen! 

[Polly  gets  tea-things] 
Sam.  rU  try  and  make  Polly  a  good 
husband,  and  anything  that  I  can  do  to 
prove  it  [lowering  his  voice],  in  the  way 
of  spirituous  liquors  and  tobacco  [slip- 
ping  coin  into  his  hand,  unseen  by  Polly] 
shall  be  dono. 

Eccles  [lighicning  up  and  placing  hia 
left  hand  on  Sam's  head], 

•*  Be  kind  to  thy  father, 
Wherever  you  be, 
For  he  is  a  blessing 
And  credit  to  thee,  —  thee,  gentlemen." 

[Gets  to  centre  of  stage].  Well,  my  chil- 
dren —  bless  you,  take  the  blessing  of 
a  grey-'aired  father.  [Polly  looking 
from  one  to  the  other]  Samuel  Gerridge, 
she  shall  be  thine.  [Mock  heroicaüy, 
looking  at  money]  You  shall  be  bis 
\\4fe  [looking  at  Polly]  and  you  [looking 
at  Sam]  shall  be  her  husband  —  for  a 
husband  I  know  no  fitter  —  no  **  gas- 
fit ter"  man.  [Runs  to  piano  and  takea 
hat;  goes  to  door,  looks  comically  pathetic 
at  Sam  and  Polly,  p\ds  on  hat  and 
comes  towards  centre  of  stage]  I've  a 
f riend  waiting  for  me  round  the  corner, 
which  I  want  to  have  a  word  with ;  and 
may  you  never  know  how  much  more 
sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it  is  to 
have  a  marriageable  daughter. 
[Sings] 

"  When  I  heard  she  was  married, 
I  brcathed  not  a  tone, 
The  heyes  of  all  round  me 
Was  fixed  on  my  h'own ; 
I  flcw  to  my  Chamber 
To  hide  my  despair, 
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I  tore  the  bright  circlet 

Of  gems  from  my  hair. 
When  I  heard  she  was  married, 
When  I  heard  she  was  married  —  ** 

[Breaks  down.     Exit] 

PoLLY  [drying  her  eyes],  There,  Sam. 
I  always  told  you  that  thongh  father 
had  his  faults,  his  heart  was  in  the  right 
place. 

Sam.     Poor  Polly. 

[Grosses   to  fireplace.     Knock   at 
door] 
Polly  [top  of  table].     Come  in. 

[Enter  Hawtree] 

Major  Hawtree. 

[Sam  turns  away  as  they  shake 
hands] 

Hawtree.  I  met  the  Marquise's 
carriage  on  the  bridge.  Has  she  been 
here? 

[Sam  at  fire,  with  back  to  it\ 

Polly.     Yes. 

Hawtree.     What  happened? 

Polly.  Oh,  she  wanted  to  take  away 
the  child.  [At  head  of  table] 

Sam.     In  the  coach. 

[Polly  sets  tea-things] 

Hawtree.  And  what  did  Mira. 
D'Akoy  say  to  that? 

Sam.  !Nlrs.  D'AJroy  said  that  she'd 
see  'er  blowed  firsti  [Polly  pushes 
Sam]  —  or  words  to  that  effect. 

Hawtree.  I*m  sorry  to  hear  this; 
I  had  hoped  —  however,  that's  over. 

Polly  [sitting  at  table],  Yes,  it's 
over ;  and  I  hope  we  shall  hear  no  more 
about  it.  Want  to  take  away  the  child, 
indeed  —  like  her  impudencel  What 
nextl  [Getting  ready  teor-things] 
Esther*s  gone  to  lie  down.  I  sha'n't 
wake  her  up  for  tea,  though  she's  had 
nothing  to  eat  all  day. 

Sam  [head  of  table].  Shall  I  fetch 
8ome  shrimps? 

Polly.  No.  What  made  you  think 
of  shrimps? 

Sam.  They're  a  relish,  and  consolin* 
—  at  least  I  always  found  *em  so. 

[Gheck  lights  gradually] 

Polly.  I  won't  ask  you  to  take  tea 
with  US,  Major,  —  you*re  too  grand. 

[Sam  motions  approbation  to 
Polly,  not  wanting  Hawtree 
to  remain] 

Hawtree  [placing  hat  on  piano].  Not 
at  alL  I  shall  be  most  happy.  [Aside] 
•Pon  my  word,  these  are  very  good  sort 
of  people.     I'd  no  idea  — 

Sam  [points  to  HawtrebJ.  He's 
argoin'  to  stop  to  tea,  —  well,  I  ain't. 


[Goes    up    to    xcindow    and    sits, 

Hawtree  crosses  and  sits  op- 

posite  Polly  at  table] 

Polly.     Sam!     Sam!       [Paitse  —  he 

says  Eh?]   .PuU  down   the   blind  and 

light  the  gas. 

Sam.  No,  don't  light  up ;  I  like  this 
sort  of  dusk.  It's  imbusiness-like,  but 
pleasant. 

[Sam  culs  enormous  slice  of  bread 
and  hands  it  on  point  of  knife 
to  Hawtree.  Guts  small  lump 
of  butter  and  hands  it  on  point 
of  knife  to  Hawtree,  who  looks  at 
it  through  eye-glass,  then  takes 
iL  Sam  then  helps  himself. 
PoUy  meantime  Aas  poured  out 
tea  in  two  cups,  and  one  saucer 
for  Samj  sugars  them,  and  then 
hands  cup  and  saucer  to  Haw- 
tree, who  has  both  hands  fulL 
He  takes  it  awkwardly  and  places 
it  on  table.  Polly,  having  only 
one  spoon,  tastes  Sam's  tea,  then 
stirs  Hawtree's,  attracting  his 
attention  by  doing  so.  He  looks 
into  his  tea-^up.  Polly  stirs 
her  own  tea,  and  drops  spoon 
into  Hawtree's  cup,  causing 
it  to  spurt  in  his  eye.  He  drops 
eye-glass  and  unpes  his  eyes] 
Polly  [m^king  tea].  Sugar,  SamI 
[Sam  takes  tea  and  sits  facing  fire].  Oh, 
there  isn't  any  milk  —  it'U  be  here  di- 
rectly, it's  just  his  time. 

VoiCE.  [Ouiside;  ratlle  of  milk-pails] 
Mia-oow. 

Polly.  There  he  is.  [Knock  at 
door]  Oh,  I  know;  I  owe  him  four- 
pence.  [Feeling  in  her  packet]  Sam, 
have  you  got  fourpence? 

[Knock  again,  louder] 
Sam.     No  [his  mouth  fuU],  —  I  ain't 
got  no  fourpence. 

Polly.  He's  very  impatient.  Come 
in! 

[Enter  George,  his  face  bronzed,  and  in 

füll  heaUh.     He  carries  a  mük-can 

in  his  hand,  which,  after  putting  his 

hat  on  piano,  he  places  on  table] 

George.     A  fellow  hung  this  on  the 

railings,  so  I  brought  it  in. 

[Polly  sees  him,  and  graduaüy 
sinks  down  under  table  on  one 
side.  Then  Sam,  with  his 
mouth  füU,  and  bread  and  htUier 
in  Hand,  does  the  same  on  the 
other.  Hawtreb  pushes  MfTt- 
self  back  a  space,  in  chairp'  r»- 
mains  motionUsa,  Gborchb  o»* 
tonished.     Pidure] 
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George.  What's  the  matter  with 
you? 

Hawtreb  IHsing],    George! 

George.     Hawtreel     You  here? 

PoLLY  [under  table],  0-o-o-hI  the 
ghost!  the  ghostl 

Sam.  It  shan't  hurt  you,  PoUy. 
Perhaps  it's  only  indigestion. 

Hawtree.     Then  you  are  not  dead? 

George.  Dead,  no.  Where*s  my 
wife? 

Hawtree.     You  were  reported  killed. 

George.     It  wasn't  true. 

Hawtree.  Alivel  My  old  friend 
alive! 

George.  And  well.  [Shakes  hands] 
Landed  this  moming.  Where's  my 
wife? 

Sah  [who  has  popped  his  head  from 
under  the  tablecloth].  He  ain't  dead, 
Poll,  —  he's  alive. 

[PoLLY  rises  from  under  the  table 
alowly] 

PoLLY  [pause;  approaches  him,  touches 
Wm,  retreats].  George!  [He  nods] 
George!     George! 

George.     YesI     Yes! 

PoLLY.  Alive!  My  dear  George! 
Oh,  my  brother!  [Looking  at  kirn  in- 
tenady]  Alive!  [Goina  to  him]  Oh, 
my  dear,  dear  brother!  [In  his  arms] 
—  how  could  you  go  and  do  so? 

[Laughs  hysterically] 
[Sam    goes    to    Polly.     George 

§laces  PoLLY  in  Sam's  arms, 
AM  kisses  Polly' 8  hand   vio- 
lenüy.     Hawtree    comes    up^ 
atares  —  business.     Sam  vnlh  a 
stampof  his  foot  moves  away] 
George.     Where*s  Esther? 
Hawtree.     Here,  —  in  this  house. 
George.     Here!  —  doesn't  she  know 
Fm  back? 
Polly.     No,  —  how  should  she  ? 
George  [To  Hawtree].     Didn't  you 
get  my  telegram  ? 
Hawtree.     No  ;  where  from  ? 
George.     Southampton !    I  sent  it  to 
the  Club. 

Hawtree.  I  haven't  been  there 
these  three  days. 

Polly  [hysterically].  Oh,  my  dear, 
dear,  dear  dead-and-gone,  come-back- 
all-alive-oh,  brother  George! 

[George  passes  her] 
Sam.     Glad  to  see  yer,  sir. 
George.     Thank      you,      Gerridge. 
^hakes    hands]    Same    to    you  —  but 
Esther? 

Polly  [back  to  audience,  and  *kerchief 
to  her  eyes]    She's  asleep  in  her  room. 


[George  is  going;  Polly  stops 
him] 

Polly.     You  mustn't  see  her. 

George.  Not  see  her!  —  after  this 
long  absenee !  —  why  not  ? 

Hawtree.  She's  ill  to-day.  She 
has  been  greatly  excited.  The  news 
of  your  death,  which  we  all  moumed, 
has  shaken  her  terribly. 

George.     Poorgirll     Poorgirl! 

Polly.  Oh,  we  all  cried  so  when 
you  died !  —  [crying]  —  and  now  you're 
alive  again,  I  want  to  cry  ever  so  muoh 
more.  [Crying] 

Hawtree.  We  must  break  the  news 
to  her  gently  and  by  degrees. 

[Grosses  behind^  to  fire^  taking  his 
tea  with  him] 

Sam.  Yes,  if  von  tum  the  tap  on 
to  füll  pressure,  she'll  explode. 

[Sam  turns  to  Hawtree,  who  is 
just  raising  cup  to  his  Ups  and 
brings  it  down  on  saucer  with 
a  bang;  both  annoyed] 

George.  To  retum,  and  not  to  be 
able  to  see  her  —  to  love  her  —  to 
kiss  her !  [Stamps] 

Polly.     Hush ! 

George.  I  forgot  —  I  shall  wake 
her! 

Polly.  More  than  that,  —  you'll 
wake  the  baby. 

George.     Baby  I  —  what  baby  ? 

Polly.     Yours. 

George.     Mine  ?  —  mine  ? 

Polly.  Yes,  —  yours  and  Esther's. 
Why,  didn't  you  know  there  was  a  baby  ? 

George.     No! 

Polly.  La!  the  ignoranoe  of  these 
men! 

Hawtree.  Yes,  George,  you're  a 
father. 

[At  iireplace] 

George.  Why  wasn't  I  told  of  thisr 
Why  didn't  you  write? 

Polly.  How  oould  we  when  you 
were  dead? 

Sam.     And  'adn't  left  your  address. 
[Looks  at   Hawtree,   who  turns 
away  quickly] 

George.  If  I  can't  see  Esther,  I  will 
see  the  child.  The  sight  of  me  won't 
be  too  much  f  or  its  nerves.     Where  is  it  ? 

Polly.  Sleeping  in  its  mother's 
arms.  [George  goes  to  door  —  she  in' 
tercepts  him]     Please  not!     Please  not! 

George.     I  must!     I  will! 

Polly.  It  mieht  kill  her,  and  you 
wouldn't  like  to  do  that.  1*11  fetch  the 
baby;  but,  oh,  please  don't  make  a 
noise.     [Going  up]    You  won't  make  a 
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won't  you?    Oh!     I  eun't  believc  ii!  '  i 

[Eiil  PoLLY.     Sam  dai'cct  break-  i 

ih-i'F,  und  fiitiihca  iip  hij  looking  , 

at  IIawthee.   u-ho  lurns  awaij  ' 

agl'iniehcd.     Sah    diseoiicerted ; 

sils  au  cküiT  by  table;   Gbobge 

at  d'M,r] 

George.    Mv  Imby  —  mv  ba  — 

adream;     iro  Samj    Youve  se«n  il 

Whafs  il  likc? 

Sam.  Oh!  it's  like  a  —  like  a  sort 
of  —  Infant  —  white  and  —  milky,  and 
all  that. 


PoLLT.  Oenlly  I  gently,  —  take 
carel  Esther  wüi  bardly  have  it 
touohed. 

[ÖAM  Tisea  and  gels  near  lo 
GeokoeI 

George.    But  Tm  ils  father. 

PoLLT.  That  don't  matter.  She'a 
very  particular. 

George.     Boy  or  girl? 

PoLLY.     Guess. 

George.  Boy  I  [Pollt  noda. 
George  prond]     What'ü  bis  name? 

PoLLY.     Guess. 

George.  George?  [Polly  nods] 
Eustace?  HPollt  nods]  Fairfax?  Al- 
gemon  ?  |Poll*  tiods ;  pa  usrj  My 
namest 

Sam.  [To  George]  You'd  'ardlj-  think 
tbere  was  room  enoueh  in  'im  to  'old 
SD  many  names.  woula  yer? 

[Hawtree  looks  at  htm  —  turns 
lofire.  Sau  discancertcd  agatn. 
Sitg] 

George.  To  come  back  all  tbe  way 
from  India  to  find  Ihat  I'm  dead,  and 
that  you're  alive.  To  find  mv  wife  a 
widow  wilh  a  nttw  love  ageii  —  How 
old  are  you?  I'll  buy  you  a.  |jony  to- 
morrow,  mv  bravti  little  Ijoy!  Whafs 
his  wcightr  I  should  say  two  pound 
nothing.       My  —  baby  —  niy      iiov! 

iBends  over  kirn  anti  kiasea  hini]  Take 
lim  away,  Polly,  for  fear  I  sbould 
break  him.  [Polly  lakes  child,  and 
plaees  ü  in  eradle] 

Hawtree  [croaeea  to  piano.  Passes 
Sam,  front  —  atares  —  butineas.  Sau 
aoes  round  lo  fireptace,  ßings  down 
oread  and  buttcr  in  a  rage  and  drinks  his 
Ua  out  of  saucer]  But  teil  US  how  it  ia 
you're  t^k  —  how  you  escaped? 

(Havtree  lean»  agatnal  piano] 
Geoboe  [eoming  doum],    By  and  by. 


Too  lot^  a  storj-  just  now.  Teil  me  all 
about  it.  [Polly  qiee»  kim  cAotr.j 
How  iä  it  Eiither's  linne  here? 

Pullt.  She  came  back  alter  tbe 
haiiy  was  bom,  and  the  fumiture  was 
äold  up. 

George,     Soldup?   Wbat  furniture? 

Polly.     That  you  bought  tor  her. 

Hawtree.  It  couldn  t  be  helped, 
George —  Mrs.  D'Alrov  was  so  poor. 

(lEORGE.  Poor!  But  I  left  her 
£Ü0U  to  put  in  the  bankl 

IIawtkee.  We  muBt  teil  you.  She 
gave  it  to  her  Tather,  who  baaked  it  in 
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Sam.     And  lost  it  in  bettle'  - 

copper. 

George.     Then  she's  been  in  want? 

PoLLT.  Xo  —  not  in  want.  Friendj 
lent  her  monev. 

Geoügb  Isealed].  What  friends? 
[Pause;  he  looks  at  Poi.L,\ ,  leho  indicaln 
Haw  ■     " 


and   shaking  Haif- 
tree's  band],     Thank  you,  old  fella. 
[HAWTHeE  droops  his  heaJ\ 

Sam.  [Aside]  Now  who'd  a  thODgbl 
that  long  swell  'ad  it  in  'im?  'e  nevff 
mention^  it. 

George.  So  Papa  Eooles  had  tbe 
monev?  \Siltins  again] 

Sam.    And  blued  it. 

[SUs  on  eoraer  of  lablt] 

Pollt  [pteadinglg].  You  see  fatbw 
was  very  unlucky  on  the  raee-course- 
He  told'us  that  if  it  hadn't  been  tbat 
all  his  calculations  were  upset  by  a 
horso  winning  who  had  no  business  to, 
he  should  have  made  our  fortuae«. 
Father's  been  unluekj',  and  he  gets 
ttpsy  at  times,  but  he'a  a  very  clevM 
man,  if  you  only  give  him  scope  enoujh. 

Sam.     I'd  gij'e  'im  soope  enongh! 

Georgr.     Where  is  be  now? 

Sa.m.     Publie-house. 

George.     And  how  is  he? 

Sam.     Drunk  t 

[Polly    pushes    kim    off    (oN(. 
Sam  rils  al  fireplace  vp  ttof  1 

George.  [To  HawtrbeI  You  tww 
right.  There  is  "somelhing"  in  oMt«. 
[Aloiid]     But  teil  ua  all  about  it.    [SW 

Polly.  Well,  you  know,  you  w«»' 
away;  and  then  the  baby  wM  bom- 
üh !  he  was  such  a  Bweet  little  t]iii<C> 
just  hke  —  your  eyes  —  your  hair. 

[Slatüüng  by  Geobqk,  vho  il  ^ 
Hng] 

Oeorgk.    Cut  that  t 

Pollt.    Wall,  bsby  ekine ;  and  « 
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was  six  days  old,  your  letter  came, 
*  [to  Hawtree].  I  saw  that  it  was 
India,  and  that  it  wasn't  in  your 
[to  George]  ;  I  guessed  what  was 
it,  so  I  opened  it  unknown  to  her, 

read  there  of  your  capture  and 
I  daren't  teil  her.     I  went  to 

to  ask  his  advice,  but  he  was  too 
to  understand  me.  Sam  fetched 
xjtor.     He  told  us  that  the  news 

kill  her.  When  she  woke  up, 
lid  she  had  dreamt  there  was  a 
from  you.  I  told  her,  No;  and 
fter  day  she  asked  for  a  letter. 
3  doctor  advised  us  to  write  one 
it  came  from  you.  So  we  did. 
ind  I  and  the  aoctor  told  her  — 
Csther,  I  mean  —  that  her  eyes 
)ad  and  she  mustn't  read,  and  we 
ur  letter  to  her ;  didn't  we,  Sam  ? 
bless  you!  she  always  knew  it 
i  come  from  you!  At  last,  when 
ks  stronger,  we  told  her  all. 
►RGE  [^ter  a  pattse],  How  did 
keit? 

LY.  She  pressed  the  baby  in 
ms,  and  turned  her  face  to  the 

[A  paiise]  Well,  to  make  a 
tory  short,  when  she  got  up,  she 

father  had  lost  aU  the  money 
id  left  her.  There  was  a  dreadful 
jetween  them.  She  told  him  he*d 
I  her  and  her  child,  and  father  left 
►use,  and  swore  he*d  never  come 
,gain. 

.  Don't  be  alarmed,  —  *e  did 
Jack.  [Sitting  by  fire] 

LT.     Oh,  yes;    he  was  too  good- 
d  to  stop  long  from  his  children. 
s  his  faults,  but  his  good  points, 
/ou  find  'em,  are  wonderful ! 
.     Yes,  when  you  find  'em. 

[Rises,  gets  hread  and  butter  from 
table,  and  sits  at  corner  of  table] 
LT.  So  she  had  to  come  back 
)  US,  and  that*s  all. 
RGE.  Why  didn*t  she  write  to 
)ther  ? 

LY.  Father  wanted  her ;  but  she 
DO   proud  —  she    said    she'd   die 

« 

RGE  [rising,  to  Hawtree).  There's 

lan!  Caste*s  all  humbug.  [Sees 
over  mantel-piece]  That*s  my 
[crossing  round]  and  a  map  of 
and  that's  the  piano  I  J)ought 

I'll  swear  to  the  silk. 

LT.     Yes ;   that  was  bought  in  at 

e. 

RGE.    [To  Hawtrbb]   Thank  ye, 


Hawtree.  Not  by  me  —  I  was  in 
India  at  the  time. 

George.     By  whom,  then? 

PoLLT.  By  Sam.  [Sam  winks  to  her 
to  discontinue]  I  shaU!  He  knew 
Esther  was  breaking  her  heart  about 
anyone  eise  having  it,  so  he  took  the 
money  he'd  saved  up  for  our  wedding, 
and  we're  going  to  oe  married  now  — 
ain*t  we,  Sam? 

Sam  [rushing  to  George  and  pitUing 
out  drculars  from  hia  pocket].  And  hope 
by  constant  attention  to  business,  to 
merit  —  [Pollt  puahes  him  away] 

PoLLT.  Since  you  died  it  hasn*t 
been  opened,  but  if  I  don*t  play  it  to- 
night,  may  I  die  an  old  maid ! 

[Goes  up.  George  crosaea  to 
Sam,  and  ahakea  hia  hand, 
then  goes  up  atage,  pvüa  up 
blind,  and  looka  into  atreet. 
Sam  turna  up  and  meeta  Pollt 
by  top  of  table] 

Hawtree.  [Äaide]  Now  who'd  have 
thought  that  little  cad  had  it  in  him? 
He  never  mentioned  it.  [Aloud]  Apro- 
pos, George,  your  mother  —  I'll  go  to 
the  Square,  and  teU  her  of  — 

[Takea  hat  from  piano] 

George.     Is  she  in  town  ? 

[At  cradle] 

Hawtree.  Yes.  Will  you  come 
with  me? 

George.  And  leave  my  wife?  — and 
such  a  wife  1 

Hawtree.  Fll  go  at  once.  I  shall 
catch  her  before  dinner.  Good-b^^e, 
old  fellow.  Seeing  you  back  again, 
alive  and  well,  makes  me  feel  quite  — 
that  I  quite  feel  —  .  [Shakea  George' s 
hand.  Goea  to  door,  then  croaaea  to  Sam, 
who  haa  turned  Pollt*8  tea  into  hia 
aaucer,  and  ia  juat  abotU  to  drink;  aeeing 
Hawtree,  he  puta  it  down  quickly,  and 
turna  hia  back]  Mr.  Gerridge,  I  fear  I 
have  often  made  myself  very  offensive 
to  you. 

Sam.     Well,  sir,  yer  *ave. 

Hawtree.  [Atbottomof  table]  Ifeared 
so.  I  didn't  know  you  then.  I  beg 
your  pardon.  Let  me  ask  you  to  shake 
Lands  —  to  forgive  me,  and  forget  it. 

[Offering  hia  hand] 

Sam  [takina  it].  Say  no  more,  sir; 
and  if  ever  I  ve  made  myself  offensive 
to  you,  I  ask  your  pardon;  forget  it 
and  forgive  me.  [They  ahake  handa 
warmly;  aa  Hawtree  croaaea  to  door, 
recovering  from  Sam's  heartp  ahake  of  the 
hand,  Sam  runa  to  him]  Hi,  sir !  When 
yer  marry  that  young  lady  as  I  know 
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you*re  engaged  to,  if  you  should  fumish 
a  house,  and  reqiiire  anything  in  my 
way  — 

[He  hrings  out  circtdar;  begina  to 
read  it.  Polly  comes  dovm 
and  pushes  Sam  awßy,  against 
Hawtree.  Sam  goes  and  sits 
on  low  chair  hy  fireplace,  down 
stage,  dtsconcerted,  cramming 
circtdars  into  his  pocket] 

Hawtbee.  Grood-bye,  George,  for 
the  present.  [At  door]  Bye,  PoUy. 
[Resümee  his  Paü  Maü  manner  as  he 
goes  otU]     I*m  off  to  the  Square. 

[Exil  Hawtree] 

George  [at  cradle],    But  Esther? 

Polly  [meets  George].  Oh,  I  forgot 
all  about  Esther.  I'll  teil  her  all  about 
it. 

George.     How?  [By  door] 

Polly.  I  don't  know;  but  it  will 
oome.  Providence  will  send  it  to  me, 
as  it  has  sent  you,  my  dear  brother. 
[Embracing  him]  You  don't  know  how 
glad  I  am  to  see  you  back  again !  You 
must  go.  [Pushinq  him.  George  takes 
hat  off  piano]  Esther  will  be  getting  up 
directly.  [At  door  toith  George,  who 
looks  throligh  keyhole]  It's  no  use  look- 
ing  there ;  it's  cbrk. 

George  [at  door],  It  isn't  often  a 
man  can  see  his  own  widow. 

Polly.  And  it  isn't  often  that  he 
wants  toi    Now,  you  must  go. 

[PiMshing  him  off] 

George.     I  shall  stop  outsiae. 

Sam.  And  I'U  whisUe  for  you  when 
you  may  come  in. 

Polly.    Now  —  hush ! 

George  [opening  door  wide].  Oh,  mv 
Esther,  when  vou  know  I'm  alive !  I'U 
marry  you  au  over  again,  and  we'll 
have  a  second  honeymoon,  my  darling. 

[Exit] 

Polly.  Oh,  Sam,  Sam!  [Commenc- 
ing  to  sing  and  dance.  Sam  oJLso  dances; 
they  meet  in  centre  of  stage^  join  hands^ 
ana  dance  around  two  or  Ihree  iimeSf 
leaving  Sam  on  the  left  of  Polly,  near 
table.  Polly  going  down]  Oh,  Sam, 
I'm  so  excited,  I  don't  know  what  to 
do.  What  shall  I  do  —  what  shall 
Ido? 

Sam  [taking  uv  Hawtree's  bread  and 
btUter],  'Ave  a  oit  of  bread  and  butter, 
PoUy. 

Polly.  Now,  Sam,  light  the  gas; 
I'm  going  to  wake  her  up.  [Opening 
door]  Oh,  my  darling,  if  I  dare  teil 
you!  [Whispering]  He's  oome  back! 
He's   aJivel    He's   oome   back!    He's 


come   back!     Alive!     Aiive!     Alive! 
Sam,  kiss  me ! 

[Sam  rushes  to  Polly,  kisses  her, 

and  she  Jumps  off,  Sam  shtUiing 

the  door] 
Sam  [dances  shuUer-dance].  I'm  glad 
the  swells  are  gone ;  now  I  can  open  my 
safetv-valve,  and  let  my  feelings  escape. 
To  think  of  'is  oomin'  back  alive  from 
India  just  as  I  am  goin'  to  openmy 
Shop.  Perhaps  he'U  get  me  the  pat- 
ronage  of  the  Royal  Family.  It  would 
look  stimnin'  over  the  door,  a  lion  and 
a  unicom,  a-standin'  on  their  bind  legs, 
doin'  nothin'  furiously,  with  a  lozenge 
between  'em  —  thus.  [Seizes  vloUe  on 
table,  puts  his  left  foot  on  chair  oy  table, 
and  imitates  the  picture  of  the  Roycd  arms] 
Polly  Said  I  was  to  light  up,  and  what* 
ever  Polly  says  must  be  done.  [LighU 
brackets  over  mantel-piece,  then  camües; 
as  he  lights  the  broken  one,  says]  Why 
this  one  is  for  all  the  world  like  cid 
Eccles!  [Places  candles  on  piano  and 
sits  on  mtisic-stooiy  Poor  EsÜier!  to 
think  of  my  knowin'  her  when  she  was 
in  the  ballet  line,  —  then  in  the  'onour- 
able  line ;  then  a  mother  —  no,  hon- 
ourables  is  '*  mammas  ",  —  then  a  widow, 
and  then  in  the  baUet  line  again!  — 
and  'im  to  come  back  [growing  affecled] 
—  and  find  a  baby,  with  all  'is  furniture 
and  fittin's  ready  for  immediate  use 
[crossing  back  of  table  during  last  few 
lines,  sits  in  chair  left  of  table]  —  and 
she,  poor  thing,  lyin*  asleep  with  'er 
eve-lids  'ot  and  swoUen,  not  knowin' 
that  that  great  big,  'eayy,  'ulkin',  ovet- 
grown  dragoon  is  prowlin'  outside,  ready 
to  fly  at  'er  lips,  and  strsoi^le  'er  in  'is 
strong,  lovin'  arms  —  it  —  it  —  it  — 
[Breaks  down  and  sobs,  wüh  kU 

head  on  the  table] 

[Enter  Polly] 

Polly.  Why,  SamI  Whafs  the 
matter? 

Sam  [rises  and  crosses],  1  dunno. 
The  water's  got  into  my  meter. 

Polly.    Uush !    Here's  EsUier. 

[Enter   Esther.      Tfiey   stop   svddedt 
Polly  down  siage[ 

Sam  [singing  and  dancir^],  "Hddy* 
ti-tum,"  etc. 

Esther  [sitting  near  fire^  takingf^ 
cosiume  and  beginninq  to  work].  Stfii 
you  seem  in  high  spintB  to-nightl 

Sam.  iTes ;  yer  see  Pdly  and  I  tf* 
goin'  to  be  manied  —  and — and  ^9* 
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by  bestowing  a  merit  —  to  oontinue  the 
favour  — 

PoLLT  [who  has  kissed  Estheb  two  or 
three  times],  What  are  you  taUdng 
about? 

Sam.  I  don't  know,  —  I*m  off  my 
bomer. 

[Brings  mtisic-atooL     Polly  goea 

round  io  chair,  facing  Esther] 

Esther.    What's    the   matter   with 

you  to-night,  dear?    [To  Polly]     I  can 

860  sometning  in  your  eyes. 

Sah.     P'raps  it's  the  new  fumiture ! 

[Sü8  on  musioatool] 
Esther.    Will  you  help  me  with  the 
dress,  Polly? 

[They  8it,  Esther  upper  end,  back 
of  table^  Polly  facing  Äer,  at 
lower  end] 
Polly.     It  was  a  prettv  dress  when 
it  was  new  —  not  unhke  the  one  Mdlle. 
Delphine     used     to     wear.     [Suddenly 
dasping  her  hands]     Oh ! 
ffsTHER.     What*s  the  matter? 
Polly.     A  needle!     \Cr088e9  to  Sam, 
who  examines  finger]     Tve  c:ot  it !    . 

Sam.     What  —  the  needle  —  in  your 
finger? 
Polly.     No  ;    an  idea  in  my  head  I 
Sam  [8liU  looking  at  her  finger],     Does 
it'urt? 

Polly.     Stupid !    [Sam  still  sitting  on 
itool.     Alotid]    Do  you  recollect  Mdlle. 
Delphine,  Esther? 
Esther.     Yes. 

Polly.  Do  you  recollect  her  in  that 
ballet  that  old  Herr  Griffenhaagen  ar- 
ranged  ?  —  Jeanne  la  Folie,  or,  the 
Retum  of  the  Soldier  ? 

Esther.  Yes ;  will  you  do  the  fresh 
hem? 

Polly.  What's  the  use?  Let  me 
See  —  how  did  it  go  ?  How  well  I  re- 
member  the  scene  I  —  the  cottage  was 
on  that  side,  the  bridge  at  the  bacl^  — 
then  ballet  of  villagers,  and  the  entrance 
of  Delphine  as  Jeanne,  the  bride  — 
tra-lal-lala-lala-la-la  [sings  and  panto- 
mimeSt  Sam  imitating  her].  Then  the 
entrance  of  Claude,  the  bridegroom  — 
[To  Sam,  imitating  awell]  How-de-do? 
how-de-do  ? 

Sam  [rising],     *0w  are  yer? 

[Imitating  Polly,  then  sitting 
again] 
Polly.  Then  there  was  the  proces- 
don  to  church  —  the  march  of  the 
soldiers  over  the  bridge  —  [sings  and 
pantomimes]  —  arrest  of  Claude,  who  is 
drawn  for  the  oonsoription  —  [business; 
Ebthsb  looks  dreamüy]^  and  is  tom  from 


the  arms  of  his  bride,  at  the  church- 
porch.  Omnes  broken-hearted.  This  is 
Omnes  broken-hearted.        [Pantomimec] 

Esther.  Polly,  I  don't  like  this; 
it  brings  back  memories. 

PoLLY  [going  to  table  and  leaning  her 
hands  on  it,  Looks  over  at  Esther]  Oh, 
fuss  about  memories  I — one  can't  mourn 
for  ever.  [Esther  surprised]  Every- 
thing  in  this  world  isn't  sad.  There*s 
bad  news  —  and  there*s  good  news 
sometimes  —  when  we  least  expect  it. 

Esther.     Ah !  not  for  me. 

PoLLY.     Why  not? 

Esther  [anxiously].     Polly! 

PoLLY.  Second  Act.  [This  to  be  said 
quickly,  startling  Sam,  who  has  been  look^ 
ing  on  the  qround  during  last  four  or  five 
lines]  Wmter  —  the  Village  Pump. 
This  is  the  village  pump  [pointing  to 
Sam,  seated  by  piano^  on  musiostool; 
Sam  turns  round  on  music-stooli  disgusted] 
Entrance  of  Jeanne  —  now  called  Jeanne 
la  Folie,  because  she  has  gone  mad  on 
account  of  the  supposed  loss  of  her 
husband. 

Sam.     The  supposed  loss  ? 

Polly.     The  supposed  loss ! 

Esther  [dropping  costume],     Polly ! 

Sam.     [Aside  to  Polly]     Mind  I 

Polly.  Can't  stop  now  I  Entrance 
of  Claude,  who  isnH  dead,  in  a  captain's 
uniform  —  a  cloak  thrown  over  his 
Shoulders. 

Esther.    Not  dead ! 

Polly.  Don't  you  remember  the 
ballet?  Jeanne  is  mad,  and  can't 
recogni<«e  her  husband ;  and  don't,  tili 
he  snows  her  the  ribbon  she  gave  him 
when  they  were  betrothed.  A  bit  of 
ribbon!  Sam,  have  you  got  a  bit  of 
ribbon?  Oh,  that  crape  sword-knot, 
that  will  do. 

[Grosses  down.       Sam  astonished] 

Esther.     Touch  that ! 

[Rising t  Coming  dovm] 

Polly.  Why  not?  —  it's  no  use 
now. 

Esther  [slowly,  looking  into  Polly's 
eyes].  You  have  heard  of  George  —  I 
Imow  you  have  —  I  see  it  in  your  eyes. 
You  may  teil  me  —  I  can  bear  it  —  I 
can  indeed  —  indeed  I  can.  Teil  me  — 
he  is  not  dead?  [ViolenÜy  agitaied] 

Polly.     No  ! 

Esther.     No? 

Polly.    No  ! 

Esther  [whispers].  Thank  Heaven! 
[Sam  turns  on  stool,  back  to  audience] 
You've  Seen  him,  —  I  see  you  have  I  — 
I  know  it  I  —  I  feel  it  1    I  nad  a  bright 
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and  happy  dream  —  I  saw  him  as  T 
slept!  On,  let  me  know  if  he  is  near! 
Give  me  some  sign  —  some  sound  — 
[PoLLY  opens  piano]  —  some  token  of 
his  lif  e  and  presence ! 

[Sam  touches  Polly  on  Ihe  Shoul- 
der ^  takes  haty  and  exit.     All  to 
he  done  very  quickly.    Polly  sits 
immediately  at  piano  and  plays 
air  softly  —  the  same  air  played 
by    Esther,    Act    11^    on    the 
treble  only] 
Esther    [in    an    ecstasy].     Oh,    my 
husband  !  come  to  me !  for  I  know  that 
you  are  near!     Let  me  feel  your  arms 
clasp  round  me!     Do  not  fear  for  me! 

—  I  can  bear  the  sight  of  you !  —  [door 
opens  showing  Sam  Ä;eeptno  George  hack] 

—  it  will  not  kill  me !  —  George  —  love ! 
husband  —  come,  oh,  come  to  me ! 

[George  hreaks  away  from  Sam, 

and      Coming      down      hehind 

Esther  places  his  hands  over 

her   eyes;      she   gives   a  faint 

scream^  and  turning,  falls  in  his 

arms.     Polly    plays    hass    as 

well  as  trehle  of  the  air,  forte, 

then  fortissimo.     She  then  plays 

at  random,  endeavouring  to  hide 

her  tears.     At  last  strikes  piano 

wildly,  and  goes  off  into  a  fit 

of    hysterical    laughter,    to    the 

alarm    of    Sam,    who,    rushing 

down    as   Polly    cries  *'Sam! 

Sam!"     falls  on  his  knees  in 

front    of    her.     They    emhrace, 

Polly  pushing   him   contemp- 

tuously        away        afterwards. 

George    gets   chair,    sits,    and 

Esther    kneels   at    his  feet  — 

he  snatches  off  Esther's  cap, 

and  throws  it  up  stage.    Polly 

goes     left    of    George,     Sam 

brings  music-stool,  and  she  sits] 

Esther.     To  see  you  here  again  — 

to   feel   your   warm   broath   upon   my 

cheek  —  is  it  real,  or  am  I  dreaming  ? 

Sam  [rubbing  his  head].    No ;  it's  real. 

Esther    [embracing    George).      My 

darling! 

Sam.  My  darling !  [Polly  on  music- 
stool,  which  Sam  has  placed  for  her. 
Sam,  kneeling  by  her,  imitates  Esther  — 
Polly  scornfully  pushes  him  away]  But 
teil  US  —  teil  US  how  you  escaped. 

George.  It*s  a  long  story»  but  I'll 
condense  it.  I  was  riding  out,  and 
suddenly  found  myself  surrounded  and 
taken  prisoner.  One  of  the  troop  that 
took  me  was  a  fella  who  had  been  my 
servant,  and  to  whom  I  had  done  some 


little  kindness.  He  helped  me  to  es- 
cape,  and  hid  me  in  a  sort  of  eave,  and 
for  a  long  time  used  to  bring  me  food. 
Unfortunately,  he  was  ordered  .away ; 
so  he  brought  another  Sepoy  to  look 
after  me.  I  feit  from  the  fitst  this  man 
meant  to  betray  me,  and  I  watched 
him  like  a  lynx,  during  the  one  day  he 
was  with  me.  As  evening  drew  on,  a 
Sepoy  picket  was  passing.  I  could  teil 
by  the  look  in  the  fella*s  eyes,  he  meant 
to  call  out  as  soon  as  they  were  near 
enough ;  so  I  seized  him  by  the  throat, 
and  shook  the  life  out  of  him. 

Esther.     You  strangled  him? 

George.     Yes. 

Esther.     Eälled  him  —  dead? 

George.     He  didn*t  get  up  again. 

[Embraces  Esther) 

Polly.  [To  Sam)  You  never  go  and 
kill  Sepoys.  [Pushes  him  over] 

Sam.     No  !     I  pay  rates  and  taxes. 

George.  The  day  after,  Havelock 
and  his  Scotchmen  marched  through 
the  village,  and  I  tumed  out  to  meet 
them.  I  was  too  done  up  to  join,  so 
I  was  sent  straight  on  to  Calcutta.  I 
got  leave,  took  a  berth  on  the  P.  &  0. 
boat;  the  passage  restored  me.  I 
landed  this  morning,  came  on  here, 
and  brought  in  the  imlk. 

[Enter  the  Marquise  ;  she  rushes  to  em- 
brace  George.  All  rise,  Sam  put- 
ting  stool  ha^k] 

Marquise.  My  dear  boy,  —  my 
dear,  dear  boy ! 

Polly.  Why,  see,  she's  crying! 
She*s  glad  to  see  him  alive  and  back 
again. 

Sam  [profoundly].  Well!  There'sal- 
ways  some  good  in  women,  even  when 
theyVe  ladies. 

[Goes  up  to  Window.  Polly  puts 
dress  in  box,  and  goes  to  er  adle; 
then  beside  Sam) 

Marquise  [crossing  to  Esther).  My 
dear  daughter,  we  must  forget  our  little 
differences.  [Kissing  her]  Won't  you? 
How  history  repeats  itself!  You  wiU 
find  a  similar  and  as  unexpected  a  re- 
turn mentioned  by  Froissart  in  the 
chapter  that  treats  of  Philip  Dartnell  — 

George.  Ye3,  mother  —  I  remem- 
ber  —  [Kisaes  her] 

Marquise.  [To  George,  aHde]  We 
must  take  her  abroad,  and  make  a 
lady  of  her. 

George.  Can*t,  mamma;  —  die'fl 
ready-made.  Natore  has  done  it  to 
our  hands. 
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Marquisb.  [Aside  io  George]  But  I 
won't  have  the  man  who  smcUs  of 
putty  —  [Sam,  husineas  at  hack.  He  is 
lütening,  and  at  the  word  *' putty*'  throws 
kis  cap  irritably  on  table.  Polly  padfies 
Wm,  and  makes  htm  sit  down  beside  her 
<m  Window]  —  nor  the  man  who  smells 
of  beer. 

[Goes  to  Esther,  who  off  er  8  her 
chairy  and  sits  in  chair  opposite 
to  her.  Marquisb  back  to 
audience,  Esther  facing  au- 
dience] 

[Enter  Hawtree,  pale] 

Hawtree.  George!  Oh,  the  Mar- 
chioness  is  here. 

George.     What's  the  matter? 

Hawtree.  Oh,  nothing.  Yes,  there 
is.  I  don*t  mind  telling  you.  Fve 
been  thrown.  I  ealled  at  my  Chambers 
as  I  came  along  and  found  this. 

[Gives  George  a  note.  Sits  on 
mTMsic-stool] 

George.  From  the  Countess,  Lady 
Florence*s  mother.  [Reads]  "Dear 
Major  Hawtree,  —  I  hasten  to  inform 
you  that  my  daughter  Florence  is  about 
to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  Lord 
Saxeby,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Marquis 
of  Loamshire.  Under  these  circum- 
stances,  should  you  think  fit  to  call 
here  again,  I  feel  assured  — "  Well, 
perhaps  it*s  for  the  best.  [Returning 
letter]  Caste!  you  know.  Caste! 
And  a  marquis  is  a  bigger  sweU  than  a 
major. 

Hawtree.  Yes,  best  to  marry  in 
your  own  rank  of  life. 

George.  If  you  can  find  the  girl. 
But  if  ever  you  find  the  girl,  marry  her. 
As  to  her  Station,  — 

•*  Tnie  hearts  are  more  than  coronets, 
And  aimplo  faith  than  Norman  blood." 

Hawtree.  Ya-as.  But  a  gentle- 
man  should  hardly  ally  himself  to  a 
nobody. 

George.  My  dear  fella,  Nobody's  a 
mistake  —  he  don*t  exist.  Nobody's 
nobody !     Everybody's  somebody ! 

Hawtree.     Yes.    But  still  —  Caste. 

George.  Oh,  Caste's  all  right.  Caste 
is  a  good  thing  if  it*s  not  carried  too  far. 
It  shut3  the  door  on  the  pretentious 
and  the  vulgär ;  but  it  should  open  the 
door  very  wide  for  exeeptional  merit. 
Let  brains  break  through  its  barriers, 
and  what  brains  oan  oreak  through 
love  may  leap  over. 

Hawtbbe.       Yes.      Why,     George, 


youVe  quite  inspired  —  quite  an  orator. 

What  makes  you  so  brilliant?     Your 

captivity?     Thevoyage?     Whatthen? 

George.     I'm  in  love  with  my  wife ! 

[Enter  Eccles,  drunk,  a  bottle  of  gin  in 

his  hand] 

Eccles  [crossing  to  centre  of  stage]. 
Bless  this  *appy  Company.  May  we 
*ave  in  our  arms  what  we  love  in  our 
'earts.  [Goes  to  head  of  table.  Esther 
goes  to  cradle,  back  to  audience.  Polly 
and  Sam,  half  amused^  half  angry.  Mar- 
quisb still  sitting  in  chair^  back  to 
audience.  Hawtree  facing  Eccles. 
George  up  stage,  leaning  on  piano  in 
disgust]  Polly,  fetch  wine-glasses  —  a 
tumbler  will  do  for  me.  Let  us  drink 
a  toast.  Mr.  Chairman  [to  Marquise), 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  —  I  beg  to  pro- 
pose  the  'ealth  of  our  newly  retumed 
warrior,  my  son-dn-law.  [Marquise 
shivers]  The  Right  Honourable  George 
De  Alroy.  Get  glasses,  Polly,  and  send 
for  a  bottle  of  sherry  wine  for  my  lady- 
ship.  My  ladyship!  My  ladyship! 
M'  lad'ship!  [She  half  turns  to  him] 
You  and  me*ll  have  a  drain  together  on 
the  quiet.  So  delighted  to  see  you 
under  these  altered  circum  —  circum  — 
circum  —  stangate. 

[Polly,  who  has  shaken  her  head 
at  him  to  desist,  in  vain,  very 
distressed] 
Sam.     Shove  *is  *ead  in  a  bücket ! 

[Exil  in  disaust] 
Hawtree.  [Aside  to  George]   I  tnink 
I  can  abate  this  nuisance  —  at  least, 
I  can  remove  it. 

[Rises  and  crosses  to  Eccles,  who 

has  got  round  to  side  of  table, 

leaning  on  it.     He  taps  Eccles 

with    his    sticky   first    on    right 

Shoulder,     then     on     left,     and 

finally  sharply  on  right.  Eccles 

turns  round  and  falls  on  point 

of  stick  —  Hawtree  steadying 

him.    George    crosses   behind, 

to  Marquise,  who  has  gone  to 

cradle  —  puts    his    arm    round 

Esther  and  takes  her  to  mantelr 

piece] 

Mr.  Eccles,    don't    you    think   that, 

with  your  talent  for  liquor,  if  you  had 

an   aÜowance  of   about   two  pounds  a 

week,  and  went  to  Jersey,  where  spirits 

are  cheap,  that  you  comd  drink  your- 

self  to  death  in  a  year? 

Eccles.  I  think  I  could  —  I*m  sure 
rUtry. 
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[Goes  up  by  table^  steadying  himself 

by  ^^  and  sits  in  chair  by  fire, 

with  the  bottle  of  gin,     Haw- 

TREE  Standing  by  fire.     Esther 

and  PoLLY  embracing.     As  they 

turn  away  from  each  other — ) 

George  [coming  across  with  Esther]. 

Come  and  play  me  that  air  that  used 

to  ring  in  my  ears  as  I  lay  awake,  night 

after  night,  captive  in  the  cave  —  you 

know. 

[He  hands  Esther  to  piano,    She 
plays  the  air] 


Marquise  [bending  over  cradlBy  i 
My  grandson  I 

[EccLES  falls  off  the  chair 
last  stage  of  drunkenness 
in  hand.  Hawtree,  l 
one  foot  on  chair  from 
EccLES  has  fallen f  looks 
through  eye-glass.  Sam 
and  goes  to  Polly,  behind 
and,  produdng  weddii 
from  several  papers,  holdi 
before  her  eyes,  Esther 
untü  curiain  drops] 


.■^v 


H.  M.  S.  PINAFORE 

(1878) 
Bt  W.  S.  Gilbert 


WILLIAM  SCHWENCK  GILBERT 

(1836-1911) 

One  comes  away  from  a  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  comic  opera  füll  of  zest,  and  with 
a  sense  of  having  been  splendidly  amused.  A  rare  breeze  blows  across  their  stage 
—  a  mixtnre  of  melody  and  wit,  putting  to  shame  onr  worn-out  modern  musieal 
eomedies.  In  stage  history,  we  know  of  nothing  to  compare  with  the  partnership  of 
these  two  men.  After  their  names  became  inseparable  —  in  other  words,  after  the 
Savoy  operas,  whieh  began  in  1875,  with  "Trial  by  Jury"  —  Gilbert  and  Sullivan 
separated  through  disagreement.  But  neither  one  profited  by  the  break ;  though 
they  reunited  later,  their  other  work  never  equalled  or  even  approached  "H.  M.  S. 
ftnafore",  *'The  Pirates  of  Penzance",  and  '*  Patience." 

The  last  revival  of  **Pinafore"  in  America  was  given  shordy  after  the  death 
of  Sir  Gilbert,  which  occurred  on  May  29,  1911,  when  he  met  with  a  tragic  end  by 
drowning  in  a  lake  on  his  estate.  At  that  time  the  news  was  heralded  with  almost 
contemporaneous  poignancy,  even  though  the  librettist  was  bom  in  1836,  and  had 
ceased  being  an  aetive  influence  in  the  theatre.  What  is  to  be  noted  is  that  these 
partners  produced  some  of  the  most  musieal  and  satirical  commentaries  on  current 
fads  and  fancies,  and  that  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  approach  them  in  their  com- 
bined  ability.  Since  SuUivan's  death,  in  1900,  there  has  been  no  one  to  caricature 
grand  opera  scores,  as  he  did  in  the  '*  The  Mikado  "  and  **  Pinafore  "  ;  and  no  one  has 
mastered  the  librettp  style  of  Gilbert. 

The  latter  began  as  a  serious  dramatist,  Coming  under  the  influence  of  Tom 
Robertson  —  an  influence  which  he  confesses,  and  which  may  well  be  seen  in  the 
ground-plan  for  the  plot  of  **Pinafore."  Gilbert  tried  his  band  at  tenderness  in 
**Broken  Hearts",  at  sentiment  in  "Sweethearts",  and  at  straight  dramä  in  *'Dan'l 
Druce."  By  literary  nature  he  was  whimsical.  And  by  businoss  nature,  he  was 
sensible,  for  stage  experience  prompted  him  to  desert  the  serious.  He  did  so  even- 
tually  in  these  very  terse  terms : 

You  are  in  error  in  supposing  that  the  adverse  criticisms  of  "Bramtingham 
Hall"  alone  determined  me  to  write  no  more  serious  plays.  This  is  my  sixth 
consecutive  failure  in  that  class  of  work,  and  I  simply  bow  to  what  I  take  to  be 
the  verdict  of  the  press  and  the  public. 

Some  one  has  facetiously  said,  Shakespeare  wrote  the  Quotation  book.  Cer- 
tainly,  the  lyrics  in  the  Gilbert  librettos  are  well-nigh  as  familiär  in  Quotation. 
The  universal  application  of  some  of  the  Gilbert  satire  makes  his  best  pieces  as 
applicable  to-day  as  they  were  when  written.  There  is  a  theatrical  superstition  that 
"Patience"  is  not  easy  to  revive.  Managers  argue  that  because  the  intellectual 
shafts  in  it  put  the  audience  in  an  uncomfor table  position  about  human  weaknesses, 
the  piece  leaves  a  bitter  taste  to  carry  away.  It  may  also  be  that,  historically,  the 
plot  presupposes  some  knowledge  of  the  literary  dissembling  which  drew  upon 
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many  English  writers  the  satiric  shafts  of  Gilbert  and  of  George  Du  Maurier.  But 
if  the  esthete  was  a  sham  in  1881,  when  "Patience"  was  first  given  at  the  London 
Opöra  Comique,  on  the  evening  of  April  23,  he  is  certainly  a  sham  to-day.  If 
there  were  pre-Raphaelites  in  1881,  there  are  Futnrists  and  "high-brows"  to-day. 
Gilbert  was  probably  right  in  banking  on  the  belief  that  thongh  **types  disappear 
with  every  decade,  the  long-haired  poet  will  never  out  his  locks,  and  the  adoring 
disciple  will  never  cease  to  adore." 

A  common  accusation  is  that  Gilbert  and  Sullivan,  in  their  successful  coUabora- 
tive  careers,  slavishly  foUowed  their  old  themes  rather  than  invented  original  plots 
and  Situation s.  There  is  certainly  a  conventional  pattem  for  "Pinafore"  and 
"Patience"  ;  one  is  always  on  the  lookout  for  the  set  lyrics,  which  are  the  "gems" 
in  Gilbert  and  Sullivan.  But  the  beauty  about  Gilbert's  lyrics,  so  unlike  the  general 
scheme  of  the  modern  musical  comedy,  is  that  they  have  an  organic  oonneotion  with 
the  plot  as  a  whole. 

Gilbert  was  bom  on  the  Strand,  London,  November  18,  1836.  When  only  two 
years  old,  he  was  stolen  by  brigands  at  Naples,  where  his  parents  were  staying  at 
the  time.  During  the  very  earliest  period  of  his  education,  he  showed  a  gift  for 
drawing  and  for  writing,  and  when,  in  1855,  he  entered  King's  College,  having  as 
his  fellow-students  the  late  Walter  Besant  and  Alfred  Ainger,  editor  of  Charles 
Lamb's  Letters,  he  began  writing  for  the  College  magazine.  It  was  his  Intention 
to  go  to  Oxford,  but  the  Crimean  War  occurring,  he  stood  his  examinations  for  a 
Royal  Artillery  Commission.  The  war  came  to  a  quick  end,  however,  and  it  was 
after  his  graduation  from  London  University,  in  1857,  that  he  obtained  a  com- 
mission in  the  Third  Battalion  of  Gordon  Highlanders.  That  same  year  he  became 
a  Clerk  in  the  Education  Department,  and,  during  his  spare  time,  studied  for  the 
bar,  which  he  entered  in  1863.  For  the  Cornhill  Magazine  of  that  year  he  has  a 
most  amusing  article  on  "My  Maiden  Brief."  He  had  already  appeared  in  print, 
having  translated  a  laughing  song  from  Auber's  "Manon  Lesoaut."  He  had 
begun  writing  articles  and  drawing  pictures  for  Fun,  which  was  editedby  H.  J. 
Byron.  Those  who  wish  to  determine  the  art  ability  of  Gilbert  at  this  time  may 
find  eighty-four  illustrations  prepared  for  a  novel  written  by  his  father,  and  en- 
titled  "The  Magic  Mirror."  There  is  no  telling  how  many  columns  of  sheer  wit, 
shot  throu^h  with  sound  criticism  of  drama  and  art,  and  mostly  unsigned,  are  from 
the  pen  of  Gilbert,  who  contributed  to  the  Cornhül,  London  Society,  Tinsleys,  Illia- 
traied  Times,  Temple  Bar,  and  Punch. 

The  first  of  the  illustrated  "Bab  Ballads"  was  published  in  Fun  on  June  1, 1867, 
and  they  became  a  regulär  feature  until  January  23,  1869,  when  we  find  the  title  — 
"Bab  Ballads"  —  used  for  the  first  time.  Critics  recognized  in  the  versea  by 
Gilbert  that  whimsy  and  vivacity  which  marked  his  special  humoür.  On  Christmas, 
1866,  he  presented  a  burlesque  of  the  opera,  "L'Elixir  d'Amore",  which  he  called 
"Dulcamara;  or,  The  Little  Duck  and  the  Great  Quack",  and  thereafter  an  en- 
tire  series  of  travesties  followed  in  quick  succession.  They  were  almost  an  annual 
event.  Between  1869  and  1872  he  wrote  some  sketches,  accompanied  with 
music  by  Frederick  Clay,  for  the  German  Reeds,  among  these  attempts  being 
"Ages  Ago",  afterwards  utilized  in  "Ruddigore."  Not  imtil  1871  waa  Gilbert  in- 
troduced  to  Stdlivan  by  the  Reeds,  and  never  was  a  meeting  more  pfopitious* 
Boon  afterwards,  the  two  were  hard  at  work  on  what  was  to  be  the  begiimiiV  ^ 
fortune  for  both.  Gilberts  career  was  one  oontinued  saecesdon  of  prodofltkw 
Oftentimes,  in  one  year,  he  would  produoe  at  least  four  of  his  pieoet.    We  flaiti* 
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1871  alone,  "Randall's  Thumb",  *'Creatiires  of  Impulse",  "Great  Expectations", 
"On  Quard",  "The  Wedding  March".  "Thespis;  or,  The  Gods  Grown  Old," 
and  "Pygmalion  and  Galatea"  attracting  the  London  public.  Out  of  the  latter 
play  he  is  said  to  have  reaped  a  fortune  of  over  $200,000.  In  1874,  the  London 
public  was  shocked  by  the  supposed  immorality  of  "Charity",  and  pleased  by 
•'Sweethearts",  which  Mrs.  Bancroft  was  giving  at  the  Prince  of  Wales' s. 

Prom  the  time  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  combined,  beginning  with  "Trial  by  Jury". 
onMarch  25, 1875,  —  the  libretto  based  on  a  sketch  for  Fun,  April  11,  1868,  —  with 
D'Oyly  Carte  as  the  manager,  until,  in  1889,  misunderstanding  broke  the  partner- 
ahip,  we  have  in  rapid  succession  "TheSorcerer*'  (November  17, 1877),  "Pinafore" 
(May  25,  1878),  "The  Pirates  of  Penzance"  (New  York,  December  31,  1879), 
"Patience"  (April  23,  1881),  "lolanthe"  (November  25,  1882),  "Princess  Ida", 
based  on  Tennyson's  "The  Princess"  (January  5,  1884),  "The  Mikado"  (March  14, 
1885),  a  production  out  of  which  it  is  said  Gilbert,  Sullivan,  and  D*Oyly  Carte  each 
made  $150,000,  "Ruddigore"  (January  22,  1887),  "The  Yeoman  of  the  Guard" 
(Ootober  3,  1888),  "The  Gondoliers"  (December  7,  1889).  This  list  includes 
the  brilliant  period  of  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  collaboration.  Each  piece  carried 
a  sub-title. 

The  fact  that  "H.  M.  S.  Pinafore"  reminds  one  of  a  Bab  Bailad  recalls  George 
Moore's  Statement,  in  "Impressions  and  Opinions",  that  the  "measure  of  his  [Gil- 
bert* s]  success  has  always  been  determined  by  the  measure  of  his  f aithf ulness  to  these 
ballads ;  and  if  we  examine  them,  we  find  they  contain  in  essence  the  whole  of  his 
literary  perceptions."  Although  the  production,  as  staged  in  London,  ran  for  over 
seven  hundred  consecutive  nights,  it  was  not  at  first  the  success  it  afterwards  be- 
came.  In  fact,  we  are  told  it  was  because  the  music  was  so  persistently  played  at 
the  Covent  Garden  Promenade  Concerts  that  people  finally  became  curious  regard- 
ing  the  opera.  The  international  Copyright  law  was  still  in  a  muddle,  and  the 
property  of  English  writers  was  within  the  grasp  of  every  pirate  in  existence. 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan  had  difficulties  with  their  American  production  of  "Pinafore." 
In  the  United  States,  it  was  performed  every where  without  permission;  even 
church  choirs,  so  we  are  told,  gave  productions  of  "Pinafore",  and  at  one  time 
at  least  eight  rival  companies  were  presenting  it.  Because  of  this  lack  of  property 
control,  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  decided  to  give  an  authentic  production  in  America, 
and  for  that  purpose  came  to  New  York  in  time  to  produce  their  opera  at  the  Fif th 
Avenue  Theatre,  on  December  1,  1879,  Sullivan  leading  his  orchestra.  Strange 
to  say,  when  the  pirated  edition  was  given  on  January  17,  1879,  the  metropolitan 
critios  received  it  with  greater  cordiality,  although,  when  the  later  authentic  version 
was  produced,  they  recognized  that  the  music,  as  conducted  by  Sullivan,  was  better, 
and  the  scenio  efifects  more  elaborate. 

Sullivan  is  reported  to  have  said  of  his  score : 

It  is  perhaps  a  rather  stränge  fact  that  the  music  to  "Pinafore",  which  was 
thought  to  be  so  merry  and  spontaneous,  was  written  while  I  was  suffering 
agonies  from  a  cruel  illness.  I  would  compose  a  f^w  bars,  and  then  lie  almost 
insensible  from  pain.  When  the  paroxysm  was  passed,  I  would  write  a  little 
more,  until  the  pain  overwhelmed  me  again.  Never  was  music  written  imder 
conditions  so  distressing. 

Collier  teils  us  that  the  play  was  originally  called  "Mantelpiece",  but  that,  as 
80on  as  "Her  Majesty's  Bhip"  was  decided  upon,  Gilbert  bullt  an  actual  replica  et 
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the  boat.  In  fact,  he  possessed  a  complete  model  of  the  Savoy  stage,  and  worked 
out  his  effects,  not  only  while  writing  his  play,  but  during  rehearsals.  While  he 
was  condueting  rehearsals,  his  business  was  so  well  planned  out  that  there  was  no 
need  to  waste  time  inventing  movement  and  action ;  it  had  all  been  sketched  be- 
forehand  on  the  little  model  stage  in  his  study.  The  slightest  suggestions  would 
set  his  very  rieh  imagination  at  work.  For  instance,  it  is  believed  that  a  huge  exe- 
cutioner*s  sword,  which  hung  in  his  library,  was  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  inven- 
tions  that  finally  crystallized  into  *'The  Mikado." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  foUow  the  transformation  which  took  place  in  the 
renaming  of  the  "Mantelpiece",  and  the  launching  of  *'H.  M.  S.  Pinafore.**  Cel- 
lier,  in  his  rather  discursive  account  of  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operas,  suggests 
something  of  the  changes.  He  notes  that  the  Hon,  Sir  Joseph  Porter  was  given  the 
distinguished  group  of  "sisters  and  cousins  and  aunts",  but  that  in  the  Bab  Ballads 
they  belonged  to  Captain  Reese. 

Attending  a  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  opera,  and  listening  to  revelry  of  tuneful  and 
bright  music,  one  can  hardly  believe  that  the  composer  of  such  melodies  was  also 
the  writer  of  the  world-famous  *'Onward,  Christian  Soldiers",  **Nearer  My  God 
To  Thee",  and  "The  Lost  Chord." 

In  George  W.  Smalley*s  "  Anglo-American  Reminiscences",  there  is  a  very 
excellent  pen-picture  of  the  irritability  of  W.  S.  Gilbert.  We  leam  from  a  fi^s^ 
hand  view  what  a  tyro  he  was  at  reheai*sals.  We  are  given  to  understand  that  he 
was  one  of  the  touchiest  men,  resenting  the  slightest  unfavourable  allusion  to  his 
work.  This  portraiture  makes  us  believe  that  had  any  one  but  himself  written 
such  a  mild  bit  of  fun  as  this,  in  the  "Pirates  of  Penzance**  —  **And  whistle  all 
the  airs  from  that  infernal  nonsense  'Pinafore***,  —  Gilbert  would  have  cut  him 
off  forever  from  his  friendship.  *'The  Pirates'*,  stränge  tosay,  was  first  given  in 
New  York,  D'Oyly  Carte  having  his  Company  in  America  for  *' Pinafore." 

The  reason  ** Patience**  has  appealed  to  so  many,  abovo  *'The  Pirates*',  is  that 
the  era  of  csthctic  shams  is  not  over,  whereas  the  days  of  pirates  are  no  more,  — 
save  in  the  industrial  world !  Hcncc,  in  this  instance,  comic  opera  becomes  melo- 
drama  rather  than  satire,  and  the  plot  soems  forced  rather  than  natural.  Besides, 
Sullivan's  music  score  for  **The  Hrates'*  is  pretentious,  and,  therefore,  not  so  easily 
earried  in  the  memory.  There  are  more  vocal  pyrotechnics  in  **The  Pirates", 
whereas  "Patience**  has  simple,  bright,  rapid,  and  melodic  lyrics. 

The  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  f ormula  is  easily  recognized  af ter  one  has  seen  a  number 
of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operas  in  succession.  Their  excellencies  are  mannerisms,  but 
they  are  none  the  less  effective.  One  "hums**  through  the  world-famous  songs 
with  a  certain  relish.  There  is  pleasurable  delight  in  just  recalling:  **I  polished 
up  the  handle  so  carefuUy  That  now  I  am  the  ruler  of  the  Queen's  Navy"; 
Captain  Corcoran's  **I  sail  the  ocean  blue**;  or  Dick  Deadeye^s  "Captain,  I've 
important  information,**  and  the  sentimental  sweetness  of  "I'm  called  litÜe 
Buttercup.** 

These  are  all  classics  in  their  special  lines.  The  mind  conjures  up  the  poÜod 
sergeant*s  plaintive  wail,  *'Oh,'take  one  consideration  with  another  (with  anothcr)i 
a  policeman*s  lot  is  not  a  happy  one  (happy  one).**  "Patience**  is  equally  rieh  in 
its  songs.  Do  you  not  remember,  "If  you  are  eager  for  to  shine  in  tbe  hig^ 
esthetic  line  as  a  man  of  culture  rare**  ? 

The  first  act  of  "Patience**  roUs  from  one  exoeUence  to  another»  aad  all  tibo 
while  you  are  made  to  f  eel  that,  somewhere,  Gilbert  is  burlesqning  the  Bmbämakutt 
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as  well  as  having  fun  with  his  own  love  for  Shelley.  No  jingles  to-day  can  quite 
eombine  the  lyrio  quality,  with  the  appositeness,  to  be  found  in  "When  I  first  put 
this  uniform  on/*  and  Bunthorne's  "Come,  walk  up  and  purchaso  with  avidity, 
overcome  your  diffidence  and  natural  timidity."  And  thero  is  an  abiding  tender- 
ness  in  the  duet,  "Prithee,  pretty  maiden,  prithce  toll  me  truo." 

As  a  Story,  "Patience'*  is  thin.  But  its  satirieal  spirit  constitutes  its  unity. 
The  esthete  is  hounded  from  first  to  last.  In  such  lyrics  as  "A  magnet  hung  in 
a  hardware  shop",  **To  him  with  compliments  ironical",  "  You  hold  yourself  like 
this",  **And  when  I  go  out  the  door",  the  esthete  is  given  no  peaco. 

There  are  those  who  believe  "The  Mikado"  is  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  best  com- 
bination.  Certain  it  is  that  the  little  operetta  almost  became  a  cause  cühhre,  creat- 
ing  embarrassment  in  her  Majesty's,  Queen  Victoria's,  royal  circle.  In  1857,  the 
Queen  had  sent  the  Emperor  of  Japan  a  battleship  as  a  gift.  And  the  Japanese,  for 
the  first  time,  had  come  in  contaet  with  Western  civilization  by  sending  some 
of  their  offieials  to  London.  Gilbert's  satirieal  burlesque  of  the  Japanese,  who  were 
the  nation's  official  visitors,  met  at  first  with  scant  royal  favour. 

The  acting  history  of  Oilbert's  earlier  plays  is  mostly  centred  in  the  early  ef- 
forts  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal,  who  presented  his  "The  Palaco  of  Truth",  based  on 
a  tale  by  Madame  De  Genlis;  "Pygmalion  and  Galatea",  in  which  Mrs.  Kendal 
created  the  röle  of  Galatea,  originally  intended  for  Mary  Anderson,  —  and  after- 
wards  played  by  her.  In  the  "Memories"  of  the  latter,  ono  finds  the  following 
record,  showing  how  difficult  Gilbert  could  be  at  rehearsals.     She  writes  as  foUows : 

During  the  rehearsals  of  the  former  ["Pygmalion  and  Galatoa*']  I  was  fre- 
quently  told  that  my  reading  of  the  character  would  not  be  tolerated  by  the 
London  public.  Galatea,  the  child  of  Pygmalion's  art,  a  statue,  come  to  life, 
could  not,  it  seemod  to  me,  think,  look,  stand,  or  speak  like  an  earthly-bom 
maiden ;  some  remnant  of  the  inanimate  marble  would  inevitably  linger  about 
her,  giving  to  her  movements  a  plastic  grace,  and  to  her  thoughts  and  their  ex- 
pression  a  touch  of  the  ethereal.  Mr.  Gilbert  did  not  agree  with  my  concep»- 
tion  of  the  classic  meaning  of  Galatea's  character  —  which  seemed  to  me  its 
strongest  and  most  efifective  side  —  saying  that  the  play  was  a  nineteenth- 
century  comedy  dressed  in  Greek  costume,  "which,**  he  added,  "is  the  only 
classic  thing  about  it."  I  had  undertaken  the  part  on  condition  that  I  should 
act  it  according  to  my  own  ideas ;  and  painful  and  embarrassing  as  it  was  for 
me  not  to  be  versa tile  enough  to  carry  out  the  brilliant  author*s  wish  that 
Galatea  should  speak  certain  comic  speeches  with  a  visible  consciousness  of  their 
meaning,  I  feit  convinced  that  my  only  hope  of  success  was  to  stamp  every 
Word,  look,  tone,  and  movement  with  that  ingenuousness  which  seemed  to  me 
the  key-note  of  her  nature.  Another  trouble  during  the  dress  rehearsals  was  my 
pose  for  the  statue.  My  friend,  Mr.  Alma-Tadema,  had  suggested  that  I 
should  be  draped  af ter  some  of  those  lovely  Tanagra  figurines ;  and  he  was  good 
enough  to  arrange  my  draperies  himself ,  going  with  Mr.  Gilbert  into  the  stalls 
to  see  the  efifect.  The  author  insisted  that  Galatea  looked  like  a  stiff  mediaeval 
Saint ;  so  the  Tanagra  idea  was  abandoned.  At  the  last  full-dress  rehearsal 
matters  grew  worse.  Pose  af  ter  pose  was  tried,  but  the  judges  in  front  had  some- 
thing  to  say  against  each.  I  wont  to  my  dressing-room  on  the  eventful  night 
in  tears ;  but,  dashing  them  aside,  I  resolved  to  make  my  own  statue  in  my  own 
way.     Though  it  was  already  six  o'dock,  my  mothor  bought  and  hastily  made 
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the  drapery  which  was  necessary  for  the  new  effect.  In  my  white  Gi 
clothes,  with  swollen  eyes  and  tear-stained  face,  I  worked  for  an  hour  before 
long  mirror,  when  suddenly  the  statue  that  I  wanted  stood  before  me. 
audience  received  it  with  round  after  round  of  applause,  and  Mr.  Gilbert 
knowledged  himself  satisfied  with  his  new  Galatea.  This  success  I  thoi 
was  deserved  not  for  any  excellence  on  my  part,  but  beoause  of  the  suffe 
I  had  undergone  during  the  many  rehearsals. 

Clement  Scott  claimed  that  Gilbert  had  the  trenchant  humour  of  D 
Jerrold,  and  the  topsy-turviness  and  comic  genius  of  Dean  Swift.  It  would  i 
have  been  stränge  had  Gilbert,  who  was  so  continually  a  part  of  the  atmo: 
out  of  which  Fun  and  Punch  were  created,  escaped  such  a  comparison.  B 
distinctly  of  his  period,  distinctly  prone  to  allow  his  humour  to  play  with  the  n 
limitations  of  the  Victorian  era.  Because  of  that,  he  is  one  of  the  signs  of  th 
torian  times.  And  his  attitude  toward  the  stage  and  toward  his  art  is  mi 
of  how  much  a  part  of  the  theatre  of  his  day  he  was.  There  has  been  preserv 
US,  in  Professor  Brander  Matthews' s  publications  for  the  Dramatic  Muse 
Columbia  University,  an  interesting  paper  by  Gilbert,  entitled  "The  Stage  I 
which  is  prefaced  by  Archer,  who  points  out  how  Gilberts  idea  of  dramaturg 
govemed  by  the  requirements  of  his  time.  As  this  critic  says,  Gilberts  chie 
cesses  among  his  plays  had  been  written  for  the  Ha3rmarket  Company,  under 
stone*s  management,  and  had  to  deal  with  the  stage  Conventions  of  1872. 
essay  originally  appeared  in  "Tom  Hood's  Comic  Annual**  for  1873. 

If  Gilbert  held  to  the  theory  of  isolated  bright  lines,  a  theory  which  was 
to  be  a  failing  of  Oscar  Wilde,  he  sufficiently  overcame  his  belief  in  that  the< 
make  the  bright  lines  which  sdntillate  through  his  librettos  a  very  inherenl 
of  the  play. 
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OR, 


THE  LASS  THAT  LOVED  A  SAILOR 


ACT  I 


ScENE.  —  Quarter-deck  oj  H.  M.  S.  Pina- 
fore.  View  of  Portsmouth  in  dis- 
tance,  Sailors,  led  by  Boatbwain, 
discovered  deaning  braasworkj  splic- 
ing  rope,  etc. 

Chorus 

We  sali  the  ooean  blue, 

And  OUT  saucy  ship's  a  beauty ; 
We're  sober  men,  and  true, 

And  attentive  to  onr  duty. 
When  the  balls  whistle  free  o*er  the 
bright  blue  sea, 

We  stand  to  onr  guns  all  dav ; 
When  at  anchor  we  ride  on  the  Ports- 
mouth tide, 
We  have  plenty  of  time  to  play. 

[ErUer   Little   Buttercup,   vrith  large 
basket  on  her  arm] 

Recitative 

Hau,  men-o'-war*s  men  —  safeguards  of 

your  nation, 
Here  is  an  end,  at  last,  of  all  privation ; 
You've  got  your  pay  —  spare  all  you 

can  afFord 
To  welcome  Ldttle  Buttercup  on  board. 

Aria 

For  I'm  oalled  Ldttle  Buttercup,  dear 
Ldttle  Buttercup, 
Though  I  could  never  teil  why, 
But   still   I*m   called  Buttercup,   poor 
Little  Buttercup, 
Sweet  Ldttle  Buttercup,  I. 
I've  snuflf,  and  tobaccy,  and  excellent 
jackjr; 
I've  scissors,  and  watches,  and  knives ; 
I've  ribbons  and  laces  to  set  off  the  faces 
Of  pretty    young    sweethearts    and 
wives. 


I*ve  treacle  and   toffee  and  excellent 
coffee, 
Soft  tommy  and  succulent  chops; 
I've   chickens   and   conies   and   pretty 
polonies, 
And  excellent  peppermint  drops. 
Then   buy   of   your   Buttercup  —  dear 
Little  Buttercup, 
Sailors  should  never  be  shy ; 
So  buy  of  your  Buttercup  —  poor  Ldttle 
Buttercup, 
Come,  of  your  Buttercup  buy  I 

Boatswain.  Ay,  Little  Buttercup  — 
and  well  called  —  for  you're  the  rosiest, 
the  roundest,  and  the  reddest  beauty 
in  all  Spithead. 

Buttercup.  Red,  am  I  ?  and  round 
—  and  rosy !  Maybe,  for  I  have  dis- 
sembled  well!  But  hark  ye,  my  merry 
friend  —  hast  ever  thought  that  be- 
neath  a  gay  and  frivolous  exterior  there 
may  lurk  a  cankerworm  which  is  slowly 
but  surely  eating  its  way  into  one's 
very  heart? 

Boatswain.  No,  mv  lass,  I  can*t 
say  IVe  ever  thought  that. 

[Enter    Dick    Deadeye.      He    pushea 
ihrough  Sailors] 

Dick.     /  have  thought  it  often. 

[All  recoil  from  him] 

Buttercup.  Yes,  you  look  like  it! 
What's  the  matter  with  the  man? 
Isn't  he  well? 

Boatswain.  Don*t  take  no  heed  of 
him;   that's  only  poor  Dick  Deadeye. 

Dick.  I  say  —  it's  a  beast  of  a 
name,  ain't  it  —  Dick  Deadeye? 

Buttercup.     It*s  not  a  nice  name. 

Dick.     I'm  ugly  too,  ain't  I? 

Buttercup.     You  are  certainly  piain. 

Dick.  And  I'm  three-comered  too, 
ain't  I? 
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Buttercup.  You  are  rather  trian- 
gulär. 

Dick.  Ha!  ha!  That'a  it.  I'm 
ugly,  and  they  hate  me  for  it ;  for  you 
all  bäte  me,  don't  you? 

BoATSWAiN  [cros&ing].  Well,  Dick, 
we  wouldn't  go  for  to  nurt  any  fellow- 
oreature's  feelings,  but  you  can't  ex- 
peot  a  chap  witH  such  a  name  as  Dick 
Desdeye  to  be  a  populär  character  — 
ayou? 


tit? 

Dick.  It  is.  From  such  a  face  and 
form  as  mine  the  noblest  aeotiments 
Bound  like  the  black  utterances  of  a 
depraved  Imagination.  It  is  human 
nature  —  I  am  reaigned. 

Rbcitativb 

BoTTERCUP  [looking  doivn  hatekiray]. 
But,  teil  me  —  who's  the  youth  whose 

falten ne  feet 
With  diffieulty  bear  him  on  his  course? 

BoATSWAiN  [cToaaing], 
That  is  the  smarteat  lad  in  all  the  fleet  — 
Ralpli  Raokstraw  I 

BUTTEHCOP. 

Hai  that  name!     Remorse I 


[Enter  Ralph  from  hatchway] 
Madrioal.  —  Ralph 

The  nightingale 
Loved  the  pale  moon'e  brightray, 

And  told  bis  tale 
In  hia  own  melodious  way  I 
He  sang  "Ah,  well-Sr-day ! " 

All.     He  sang  "Ah,  well-*-day!" 

The  Iowly  vale 
For  the  mountain  vainly  sighed; 

To  hia  humble  wail 
The  eohoing  Ulis  replied. 

They  sang  "  Ah,  well-aKlay ! " 

All,    They  sang  "Ah,  weL-ar-day! " 

Rkcitativb 

I  know  the  value  of  a  fcindly  ohorus, 

But  choruses  yield  little  conaolatioD, 
When  we  have  pain  and  trouble  too 
before  usl 
I  love  —  and  love,  alaa,  above  my 
Station  I 


Bütte RCDP  [Aeide]. 
He  lovea  —  and  lovea  a  laas  above  bis 
Station  I 
All    [AHde], 
Yes,  yea,  the  laes  is  muoh  above  his 
Station  1 

Ballad.  —  Ralph 
A  maiden  fair  to  see, 
The  pearl  of  minstrelsy, 

A  bud  of  blushing  beauty ; 
For  whom  proud  nobles  sigh. 
And  with  eaob  otber  vie, 

To  do  her  menial's  duty. 

All.     To  do  her  meniara  duty. 

A  auitor,  Iowly  bom, 
With  hopeless  paesion  tom, 

And  poor  beyond  ooncealing. 
Has  dared  for  her  to  pine 
At  whoae  exalted  sbrine 

A  World  of  wealth  is  kneeling. 

All.     A  World  of  wealth  is  kneelingt 

Unleamäd  be  in  augbt 

Save  tbat  whioh  love  has  taught. 

(For  love  bad  been  bis  tutOT) 
Oh,  pity,  pity  mo  — ■ 
Out  captain's  daughter  she. 

And  1  that  Iowly  suitorl 

All,    And  be  that  Iowly  suitorl 

[Erit  Little  Boxtbrcdp] 

BoATSWAifj.  Ah,  my  poor  lad,  you've 
climbod  too  high :  our  worthy  oaptain's 
child  won't  have  notbin'  to  say  to  a 
poor  ehap  Uke  you.     Will  abe,  ladsT 

Dick.  No,  no,  oaptains'  daughtoe 
don't  marry  foremaat  iiands. 

All  [reeoüing  frovi  fitmj.  Shamal 
shamel 

BoATswAiN  \croinng\.  Diok  Dead- 
eye,  tbem  sentunents  o'  youm  are  * 
disgrace  to  our  oommon  natur'. 

Ralph.  But  it's  a  stränge  anomaly, 
that  the  daughter  of  a  man  vho  haui 
from  the  quarter-deok  may  not  Ion 
»notter  who  lays  oiit  on  the  fora-yud 
arm.  For  a  man  is  but  a  man,  wheth« 
he  boiats  hia  flag  at  th<>  maintruck  oc 
bis  slaoka  on  the  riiuiiidock. 

Dick.     Ah,  it's  a  queer  worldl 

Ralph.  Diok  Deadeye,  1  bavo  do 
desire  to  presa  hardly  on  you.  but  aueh 
a  revolutionary  sentimenl.  is  eoon^ 
to  make  an  hon  shuddcr. 

BoATSWAIN      ■  I  Qonr  on  pWp- 

deek,  U,    DIU-  gälbatl 

eaptaiui»..  ik;  liä,ii    " '" 


H.  M.  S.  Pinafore 
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Mm  as  so  brave  an  officer  and  so  gallant 
a  Seaman  deserves. 

Rbcitativb 

Captain. 
My  gallant  crew,  good  moming. 

All  [scUtUing],        Sir,  good  moming  I 

Captain. 
I  hope  you*re  all  well. 

All  [aa  before], 
Quite  well ;  andf  you,  sir  ? 

Captain. 
I  am  reasonable  in  health,  and  happy 
To  meet  you  all  once  more. 

All  [ds  before],    You  do  us  proud,  sir! 

Song.  —  Captain 

Captain. 
I.am  the  Captain  of  the  Pinafore! 

All. 
And  a  right  good  captain,  too  I 

Captain. 

You*re  very,  very  good, 

And  be  it  understood 
I  oommand  a  right  good  orew. 

All. 
We're  very,  very  good. 
And  be  it  understood 

He  commands  a  right  good  orew. 

Captain. 
Though  related  to  a  peer, 
I  can  hand,  reef,  and  steer, 

And  ship  a  selvagee ; 
I  am  never  known  to  quail 
At  the  fury  of  a  gale, 
And  I'm  never,  never  siek  at  sea! 

All.     What,  never? 

Captain. 

No,  never  I 

All.    What,  never  t 

Captain. 

Hardly  ever! 

All. 

He's  hardlvever  sick  at  sea! 
Then  give  three  cheers,  and  one  cheer 

more, 
For  the  hardy  Captain  of  the  Pinafore! 

Captain. 
I  do  my  best  to  satisfy  you  all  — 

All. 
And  with  you  we're  quite  content. 

Captain. 

You're  exoeedingly  polite, 

And  I  think  it  only  nght 
To  retum  the  compliment. 

All. 

We're  exceedingly  polite. 

And  he  thinks  it's  only  right 
To  return  the  compliment. 


Captain. 

Bad  language  or  abuse, 

I  never,  never  use, 
Whatever  the  emergency ; 

Though,  "bother  it",  I  may 

Occasionally  say, 
I  never  use  a  big,  big  D 

All.     What,  never? 

Captain.     No,  never! 

All.     What,  never  f 

Captain.     Hardly  ever! 

All. 

Hardly  ever  swears  a  big,  big  D 

Then  give  three  cheers,  and  one  cheer 

more, 
For  the  well-bred  Captain  of  the  Pina- 
fore! 
[After  song  exeunt  all  but  Captain] 

[Enter  Little  Buttercup] 

•  Recitative 

Buttercup. 
Sir,  you  are  sad.     The  silent  eloquence 
Of  yonder  tear  that  trembles  on  your 

eyelash 
Proclaims  a  sorrow  far  more  deep  than 

common ; 
Confide  in  me  —  fear  not  —  I   am  a 

mother ! 
Captain. 
Yes,    Little   Buttercup,    I*m   sad   and 

sorry  — 
My    daughter.    Josephine,    the    fairest 

flower 
That  ever  blossomed  on  ancestral  tim- 

ber, 
Is   sought  in  marriage  by  Sir  Joseph 

Porter, 
Our   Admiralty's  First   Lord,   but  for 

some  reason, 
She  does  not  seem  to  tackle  kindly  to  it. 

Buttercup  [with  emotion]. 
Ah,  poor  Sir  Joseph!     Ah,  I  know  too 

well 
The  anguish  of  a  heart  that  loves  but 

vainlv ! 
But  see,  here  comes  your  most  attrao- 

tive  daughter. 
I  go  —  Farewell !  [Exit] 

Captain  [looking  after  her], 

A  plump  and  pleasing  person! 

[Enter  Josephine  on  poop,  She  comes 
down^  twining  some  ßowers  which 
she  carries  in  a  small  basket] 

Ballad.  —  Josephine 

Sorry  her  lot  who  loves  too  well, 

Heavy    the    heart    that    hopes    but 
vainly, 
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Sad  are  the  sighs  that  own  the  spell 
Uttered    by    eyes    that    speak    too 
plainly ; 
Heavy  the  sorrow  that  bows  the 

head 
When  love  is  ali  ve  and  hope  is  dead ! 
Sad  is  the  hour  when  sets  the  sun  — 
Dark  is   the  night   to   earth's  poor 
daughters, 
When  to  the  ark  the  wearied  one 
Flies  f rom  the  empty  waste  of  waters ! 
Heavy  the  sorrow  that  bows  the 

head 
When  love  is  alive  and  hope  is  dead ! 

Captain.  My  ehild,  I  grieve  to  see 
that  you  are  a  prey  to  melancholy. 
You  should  look  your  best  to-day,  for 
Sir  Joseph  Porter,  K.C.B.,  will  be  hero 
this  afternoon  to  claim  your  promised 
band. 

Josephine.  Ah,  father,  your  words 
cut  nie  to  the  quick.  I  can  esteem  — 
reverence  —  venerate  Sir  Joseph,  for  he 
is  a  great  and  good  man;  but  oh,  I 
cannot  love  himl  My  heart  is  already 
given. 

Captain.  [Aside]  It  is,  then,  as  I 
feared.  [Aloud]  Given?  And  to 
whom?    Not  to  some  gilded  lordling? 

JosEPHiNE.  No,  father  —  the  object 
of  ray  love  is  no  lordling.  Oh,  pity  me, 
for  he  is  but  a  humble  sailor  on  board 
your  own  ship ! 

Captain.     Impossible ! 

JosEPHiNE.    Yes,  it  is  true — too  true. 

Captain.  A  common  sailor?  Oh, 
fiel 

JosEPHiNE.  I  blush  for  the  weakness 
that  allows  me  to  cherish  such  a  passion. 
I  hate  mysolf  when  I  think  of  the  depth 
to  which  I  have  stooped  in  permitting 
myself  to  think  tenderly  of  one  so 
ignobly  born,  but  I  love  him!  I  love 
him!     I  love  him!  [Weeps] 

Captain.  Come,  my  child,  let  us 
talk  this  over.  In  a  matter  of  the  heart 
I  would  not  coerce  my  daughter  —  I 
attach  but  little  value  to  rank  or  wealth, 
but  the  line  must  be  drawn  somewhere. 
A  man  in  that  Station  may  be  brave 
and  worthy,  but  at  every  step  he  would 
commit  solecisms  that  society  would 
never  pardon. 

Jose  PH  INE.  Oh,  I  have  thought  of 
this  night  and  day.  But  fear  not, 
father.  I  have  a  heart,  and  therefore 
I  love;  but  I  am  your  daughter,  and 
therefore  I  am  proud.  Though  I  carry 
my  love  with  me  to  the  tomb,  he  shall 
never,  never  know  it. 


Captain.  You  are  my  daughter, 
after  all.  But  see,  Sir  Joseph*s  bärge 
approaches,  manned  by  twelve  trusty 
oarsmon  and  accompanied  by  the  ad- 
miring  crowd  of  femalo  relatives  that 
attena  him  wherever  he  goes.  Retire, 
my  daughter,  to  your  cabin  —  take 
this,  his  photograph,  with  you  —  it 
may  holp  to  bring  vou  to  a  more  reason- 
able  frame  of  mina. 

JosEPHiNE.  My  own  thoughtful 
father.  [Exil  Josephine| 

BaRC AROLLE    [withoiU] 

Over  the  bright  blue  sea 

Comes  Sir  Joseph  Porter,  K.C.B., 

Wherever  he  may  go 

Bang-bang  the  loud  nine-pounders  gol 

Shout  o*er  the  bright  blue  sea 

For  Sir  Joseph  Porter,  K.C.B. 

[During  this  the  Crew  have  enteret  on 
tipioe^  listening  attentively  to  the 
song] 

Chorus  op  Sailors 

We  sail  the  ocean  blue, 

And  our  saucy  ship's  a  beauty ; 
We're  sober  men,  and  true. 

And  attentive  to  our  duty. 
We're  smart  and  sober  men, 

And  quite  devoid  of  fe-ar, 
In  all  the  Royal  N, 

None  are  so  smart  as  we  are. 

[Enter  Sir  Joseph's  Female  RELATn'ES. 
They  dance  round  stage] 

Relatives. 

Gaily  trippln^, 

Lightly  skippmg. 
Flock  the  maidens  to  the  shipping. 
Sailors. 

Flags  and  guns  and  pennants  dipping 
All  the  ladies  love  the  shipping. 
Relatives. 

Sailors  sjjrightly 

Always  rightly 
Welcome  laoies  so  iwlitely. 
Sailors. 

Ladies  who  can  smile  so  brightly, 
Sailors  welcome  most  politdy. 

[Enter  Sir  Joseph  wüh  Cousin  Hibb] 

Captain  \Jrom  poop], 
Now  give  tbree  oheers,  1*11  lead  the  way. 

All. 
Hurrah!  hnrmh!  hurraht  homg^l 
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Song.  —  Sir  Joseph 

I  am  the  monarch  of  the  sea, 
The  Ruier  of  the  Queen' s  Navee, 
Whose  praise  Great  Britain  loudly 

ehants. 
Cousin  Hebe. 
And  we  are  his  sisters,  and  his  cousins, 
and  his  aunts ! 
Relatives. 
And  we  are  his  sisters,  and  his  cousins, 
and  his  aunts ! 
Sir  JosiÜPH. 
When  at  anchor  here  I  ride, 
My  bosom  swells  with  pride, 
Aüd  I  snap  my  fingers  at  a  foeman's 

taunts. 
Cousin  Hebe. 
And  so  do  his  sisters,  and  his  cousins, 
and  his  aunts ! 
All. 
And  so  do  his  sisters,  and  his  cousins, 
and  his  aunts ! 
Sir  Joseph. 
But  when  the  breezes  blow, 
I  generally  go  below, 
And  seek  the  seclusion  that  a  cabin 

grants! 
Cousin  Hebe. 
And  so  do  his  sisters,  and  his  cousins, 
and  his  aunts  I 
All. 
And  so  do  his  sisters,  and  his  cousins, 
and  his  aunts ! 
His  sisters  and  his  cousins, 
Whom  he  reckons  up  by  dozens. 
And  his  aimtsl 

Song.  —  Sir  Joseph. 

When  I  was  a  lad  I  served  a  term 

As  Office  boy  to  an  attomey's  firm. 

I  cleaned  the  Windows  and  I  swept  the 

floor. 
And  I  polished  up  the  handle  of  the  big 
front  door. 
I  polished  up  that  handle  so  carefullee 
That  now  I  am  the  Ruler  of  the 
Queen's  Navee ! 
Chorus.  —  He  polished,  etc. 

As  Office  boy  I  made  such  a  mark 
That  they  gave  me  the  post  of  a  junior 

clerk. 
I  served  the  writs  with  a  smile  so  bland, 
And  I  copied  all  the  letters  in  a  big 
round  band  — 
I  copied  all  the  letters  in  a  hand  so 

free, 
That  now  I  am  the  Ruler  of  the 
Queen's  Navee. 
Cbobub.  —  He  oopied,  eto. 


In  serving  writs  I  made  such  a  name 
That  an  articled  clerk  I  soon  became ; 
I  wore  clean  collars  and  a  brand-new  suit 
For  the  pass  examination  at  the   In- 
stitute. 
And    that    pass  examination  did  so 

well  for  me, 
That  now  I  am    the  Ruler  of  the 
Queen's  Navee ! 
Chorus.  —  And  that  pass  examina- 
tion, etc. 

Of  legal  knowledge  I  acquired  such  a 

grip 
That  they  took  me  mto  the  partnership, 
And  that  junior  partnership,  I  ween. 
Was  tho  only  ship  that  I  ever  had  seen. 
But  that  kind  of  ship  so  suited  me, 
That   now   I   am   tho   Ruler   of   the 
Quoen's  Navee ! 
Chorus.  —  But  that  kind,  etc. 

I  grew  so  rieh  that  I  was  sent 
By  a  pocket  borough  into  Parliament. 
I  always  voted  at  my  party*s  call. 
And  I  nevcr  thought  of  thinking  for 
myself  at  all. 
I  thought  so  little,  they  rewarded  me 
By    making    me    tho    Ruler    of    the 
Queen*  s  Navee ! 
Chorus.  —  He   thought   so   little, 
etc. 

Now,  landsmen  all,  whoever  you  may  be, 
If  you  want  to  rise  to  tho  top  of  the  tree, 
If  your  soul  isn't  fottered  to  an  office 

stool, 
Be  careful  to  be  guided  by  this  golden 
rule  — 
Stick  close  to  your  deck  and  never 

go  to  sea, 
And  you  all  may  be  Rulers  of  the 
Queen' s  Navee ! 
Chorus.  —  Stick  close,  eto. 

Sir  Joseph.  YouVe  a  remarkably 
fine  crew,  Captain  Corcoran. 

Captain.  It  is  a  fine  crew,  Sir 
Joseph. 

Sir  Joseph  [examining  a  very  smaü 
midshipman].  A  British  sailor  is  a 
splendid  fellow,  Captain  Corcoran. 

Captain.  A  splendid  fellow  indeed, 
Sir  Joseph. 

Sir  Joseph.  I  hope  you  treat  your 
crew  kindly,  Captain  Corcoran. 

Captain.  Indeed,  I  hope  so,  Sir 
Joseph. 

Sir  Joseph.  Never  forget  that  they 
are  the  bulwarks  of  England^s  greatness, 
Captain  Corcoran. 
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Captain.  So  I  have  always  con- 
sidered  them,  Sir  Joseph. 

Sir  Joseph.  No  bulljring,  I  tnist  — 
no  strong  langfuage  of  any  kind,  eh  ? 

Captain.     Oh,  never,  Sir  Joseph. 

Sir  Joseph.     What,  never  f 

Captain.  Hardly  ever,  Sir  Joseph. 
They  are  an  excellent  crew,  and  do  their 
work  thoroughly  without  it. 

Sir  Jo&efh  [reprovingly],  Don*t  pat- 
ronize  them,  sir  —  pray,  aon*t  patronize 
them. 

Captain.     Certainly  not,  Sir  Joseph. 

Sir  Joseph.  That  you  are  their 
captain  is  an  aceident  of  birth.  I  can- 
not  permit  these  noble  fellows  to  be 
patronized  because  an  aceident  of  birth 
nas  placed  you  above  them  and  them 
below  you. 

Captain.  I  am  the  last  person  to 
insult  a  British  sailor,  Sir  Joseph. 

Sir  Joseph.  You  are  the  last  person 
who  did,  Captain  Corcoran.  Desire 
that  splendid  Seaman  to  step  forward. 

Captain.  Ralph  Rackstraw,  come 
here. 

Sir  Joseph  [sternly].     If  what? 

Captain.     I  beg  your  pardon  — 

Sir  Joseph.     If  you  please. 

Captain.  Oh  yes,  of  course.  If 
you  please.  [Ralph  steps  forward] 

Sir  Joseph.  You're  a  remarkably 
fine  fellow. 

Ralph.     Yes,  your  honour. 

Sir  Joseph.  And  a  first-rate  Sea- 
man, I'll  be  bound. 

Ralph.  There's  not  a  smarter  top- 
man  in  the  navy,  vour  honour,  though 
I  say  it  who  shoulan't. 

Sir  Joseph.  Not  at  all.  Proper 
self-respect,  nothing  more.  Can  you 
danceahompipe? 

Ralph.     No,  your  honour. 

Sir  Joseph.  That's  a  pity:  all 
sailors  should  dance  hompipes.  I  will 
teach  you  one  this  evening,  after  dinner. 
Now,  teil  me  —  don't  be  afraid  —  how 
does  your  captain  treat  you,  eh? 

Ralph.  A  better  captain  don't  walk 
the  deck,  your  honour. 

All.     Hear ! 

Sir  Joseph.  Good.  I  liko  to  hear 
you  speak  well  of  your  commanding 
officer;  I  dare  say  he  don't  deserve  it, 
but  still  it  does  you  credit.  Can  you 
sing? 

Ralph.  I  can  hum  a  little,  your 
honour. 

Sir  Joseph.  Then  hum  this  at  your 
leisure.  [Giving  him  MS.  muaic]  It  is 
a  soDg  that  I  have  composed  for  the  use 


of  the  Royal  Navy.  It  is  designed  to 
encourage  independence  of  thought  and 
action  in  the  lower  branches  of  the  Ser- 
vice, and  to  teach  the  principle  that  a 
British  sailor  is  any  man's  equal,  ex- 
cepting  mine.  Now,  Captain  Cor- 
coran, a  Word  with  you  in  your  cabin, 
on  a  tender  and  sentimental  subject. 

Captain.  Ay,  ay,  Sir  Joseph.  Boat- 
swain,  in  commemoration  of  this  joyous 
occupation,  see  that  extra  grog  is  served 
out  to  the  ship's  Company  at  one  bell 

BoATswAiN.  Beg  pardon.  If  what, 
your  honour? 

Captain.  If  what?  I  don't  think 
I  understand  you. 

BoATswAiN.  If  you  please,  your 
honour. 

Captain.    What ! 

Sir  Joseph.  The  gentleman  is  quite 
right.     If  you  please. 

Captain  [stamping  his  foot  impa- 
tiently].     If  you  please  ! 

Sir  Joseph. 

For  I  hold  that  on  the  seas 
The  expression,  **If  you  please," 
A   particularly   gentlemanly   tone  im- 
plants. 

Cousin  Hebe. 
And  so  do  his  sisters,  and  his  cousins, 
and  his  aunts  I 

All. 
And  so  do  his  sisters,  and  his  cousins, 
and  his  aunts ! 

[Exeunt  Captain  and  Sir  Joseph 
into  cabin] 

BoATSwAiN.  Ah!  Sir  Joseph's  a 
true  gentleman:  courteous  and  con- 
siderate  to  the  very  humblest. 

Ralph.  True,  Boatswain:  but  we 
are  not  the  very  humblest.  Sir  Joseph 
has  explained  our  true  position  to  us. 
As  he  says,  a  British  Seaman  is  an^ 
man's  equal  excepting  his ;  and  if  Sir  ' 
Joseph  says  that,  is  it  not  cur  duty  to 
believe  him? 

All.     Well  spoke !  well  spoke ! 

Dick.  You're  on  a  wrong  tack,  and 
so  is  he.  He  means  well,  but>he  don't 
know.  When  people  have  to  obey  other 
people's  Orders,  equality's  out  of  the 
question. 

Ahh  [recoiling].     Horrible!  horriblel 

Boatswain.  Dick  Deadeye,  if  yöo 
go  for  to  infuriate  this  höre  snip's  Com- 
pany too  far,  I  won't  answer  for  bang 
able  to  hold  'em  in.  I'm  shodcedl 
that's  what  I  am  —  shooked  I 

Ralph  [coming  fortoard].  MoamMM 
my  mind*8  made  up.  I'U  ipeik  to  tha 
captain's  doughter,  and  teQ  mTi  Iflb  •& 
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»nest  man,  of  the  honest  love  I  have 

r  her. 

All.     Hnrrah  I 

Ralph.     Is  not  my  love  as  good  as 

lother's?     Is  not  my  heart  as  true 

I  another's?     Have  1  not  hands  and 

^es  and  ears  and  limbs  like  another? 

All.     Ay,  ay. 

Ralph.     True,  I  lack  birth  — 

BoATSWAiN.     YouVe     a    berth     on 

»rd  this  very  ship. 

Ralph.     Well  said  —  I  had  forgotten 

lat.     Messmates,  what  do  you  say? 

)  you  approve  my  determination  ? 

All.     We  do. 

Dick.     /  don't. 

BoATSWAiN.    What   is    to   be   done 

ith  this  here  hopeless  chap?     Let  us 

Qg  him  the  song  that  Sir  Joseph  has 

indly  composed  f or  us.     Perhaps  it  will 

ring  this  here  miserable  creetur  to  a 

roper  State  of  mind. 

LEE.  —  Ralph,     Boatswain,     Boat- 
bwain's  Mate,  and  Chorus 

British  tar  is  a  soaring  soul, 
As  free  as  a  mountain  bird ! 
is  energetic  fist  should  be  ready  to  resist 
A  dictatorial  word. 
'is  nose  should  pant  and  his  lip  should 

curl, 
is  cheeks  should  flame  and  his  brow 

should  furl, 
is  bosom  should  heave  and  his  heart 

should  glow, 
nd  his  fist  be  ever  ready  for  a  knock- 

down  blow. 
Chorus.  —  His  nose  should  pant, 

etc. 

is  eyes  should  flash  with  an  inbom  fire, 

His  brow  with  scom  be  wrung ; 

e  never  should  bow  down  to  a  domi- 

neering  frown, 
Or  the  tang  of  a  tyrant  ton^e. 
is  foot  should  stamp  and  his  throat 

should  CTowl, 
is  hair  should  twirl  and  his  face  should 

scowl, 
is  eyes  should  flash  and  his  breast 

protrude, 
nd    tnis    should    be    his    customary 
attitude !  [Pose] 

Chorus.  —  His  foot  should  stamp, 
etc. 

[All  strike  attitude  and  ihen  dance 
off  to  hornpipe  down  hxUchway, 
excepting  Kalph,  who  remains, 
leaning  pensivdy  against  2m^ 
wark] 


[Enter  Josephine  from  cahin] 

Josephine.  It  is  useless  —  Sir 
Joseph's  attentions  nauseate  me.  I 
know  that  he  is  a  truly  great  and  ^ood 
man,  but  to  me  he  seems  tedious, 
fretful,  and  dictatorial.  Yet  his  must 
be  a  mind  of  no  common  order,  or  he 
would  not  dare  to  teach  my  dear  father 
to  dance  a  hompipe  on  the  cabin  table. 
[Sees  Ralph]     Ralph  Rackstraw  I 

[Overcome  hy  emotion] 

Ralph.  Ay,  lady  —  no  other  than 
poor  Ralph  Rackstraw ! 

Josephine.  [Aside]  How  my  head 
beats  I     [Aloud\     And  why  poor,  Ralph  ? 

Ralph.  I  am  poor  in  the  essence  of 
happiness,  lady  —  rieh  only  in  never- 
ending  unrest.  In  me  there  meet  a 
combination  of  antithetical  Clements 
which  are  at  eternal  war  with  one  an- 
other. Driven  hither  by  objective 
influences  —  thither  by  subjective  emo- 
tions  —  waf  ted  one  moment  into  blazing 
day  by  mocking  hope  —  plunged  the 
next  into  the  Cimmerian  dar^ess  of 
tangible  despair,  I  am  but  a  living 
ganglion  of  irreconcilable  antagonisms. 
I  hope  I  make  myself  clear,  lady? 

JosEPHiNE.  Perfectly.  [Aside]  His 
simple  eloquence  goes  to  my  heart.  Oh, 
if  I  dared  —  but  no,  the  thought  is  mad- 
ness!  [Aloud]  Dismiss  these  foolish 
fancies,  they  torture  you  but  needlessly. 
Come,  make  one  effort. 

Ralph.  [Aside]  Iwill — one.  [Aloud] 
Josephine  I 

Josephine  [indignantly],     Sir! 

Ralph.  Ay,  even  though  Jove*s 
armoury  were  laimched  at  the  head  of 
the  audacious  mortal  whose  lips,  un- 
hallowed  by  relationship,  dared  to 
breathe  that  precious  word,  yet  would 
I  breathe  it  once,  and  then  perchance 
be  silent  evermore.  Josephine,  in  one 
brief  breath  I  will  concentrate  the 
hopes,  the  doubts,  the  anxious  fears  of 
six  weary  months.  Josephine,  I  am  a 
British  sailor,  and  I  love  you  I 

Josephine.  Sir,  this  audacityl 
[Aside]  Oh,  my  heart,  my  heart  1 
[AZoud]  This  unwarran table  presump- 
tion  on  the  part  of  a  common  sailor! 
[Aside]  Common!  oh,  the  irony  of  the 
word !  [Aloud]  Oh,  sir,  you  forget  the 
disparity  in  our  ranks. 

Ralph.  I  forget  nothing,  haughty 
lady.  I  love  you  desperately,  my  life 
is  in  thy  hand  —  I  lay  it  at  your  f eet ! 
Give  me  hope,  and  what  I  lack  in  eduoa- 
tion  and  polite  accomplishments,  that 
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I  will  endeavour  to  acquire.  Drive  me 
to  despair,  and  in  death  alone  I  shall 
look  for  consolation.  I  am  proud,  and 
cannot  stoop  to  implore.  I  have 
spoken,  and  1  wait  your  word ! 

Josephine.  You  shall  not  wait  long. 
Your  proffered  love  I  haughtily  rejeot. 
Go,  sir,  and  leam  to  cast  your  eyes  on 
some  village  maiden  in  your  own  poor 
rank  —  they  should  be  lowered  before 
your  captain*s  daughter  I 

DuET.  —  Josephine  and  Ralph 

Josephine. 

Refrain,  audacious  tar, 

Your  suit  from  pressing, 
Remember  what  you  are, 

And  whom  addressing ! 
Proud  lords  to  seek  my  band 

In  throngs  assemble, 
The  loftiest  in  the  land 

Bow  down  and  tremble ! 
[Asidel      Vd  laugh  mv  rank  to  scom 

In  Union  noly, 
Were  he  more  nighly  born 

Or  I  more  lowly ! 
Ralph.    Proud  lady,  have  your  way, 

Unfeeling  beauty ! 
You  speak  and  I  obey, 

It  is  my  duty ! 
I  am  the  lowliest  tax 

That  sails  the  water. 
And  you,  proud  maiden,  are 

My  captain*s  daughter ! 
[Aiide]      My  heart  with  angfuish  torn 

Bows  down  before  her, 
She  laughs  my  love  to  scom, 

Yet  I  adore  her. 
[Repeat    refrain    enaemhle,     then 

exit  JosEPHiNE  into  cabin] 

Recitative.  —  Ralph 

Can  I  survive  this  overbearing 
Or  live  a  life  of  mad  despairing,  . 
My  proffered  love  despised,  rejected  ? 
No,  no,  it's  not  to  be  expected ! 
[Calling  off]     Messmates,  ahoy ! 
Come  here !    Come  here ! 

[Enter  Sailors,  Hebe,  and  Relatives] 

All.    Ay,  ay,  my  boy, 

What  cheer,  what  cheer? 
Now  teil  US,  pray, 
Without  delay, 
What  does  she  say  — 
What  cheer,  what  cheer? 
Ralph.  [To  Cousin  Hebe] 
The  maiden  treats  my  suit  with  scom, 
Rejects  my  humble  love,  my  lady ; 


She  says  I  am  ignobly  bom, 

And  cuts  my  hopes  adrift,  my  lady. 

All.  Oh,  cruel  one ! 

Dick. 
She  spums  your  suit?    Oho!  Ohol 
I  told  you  so,  I  told  you  so. 

Sailors  artd  Relatives. 

ShaU  j  ^®  y  }  submit? 

^^{they}^''*'^''^^ 

Love  comes  alike  to  high  and  low  -- 

Britannia's  sailors  rule  the  waves, 

And  shall  they  stoop  to  insult  ?  No  I 

Dick. 

You  must  submit,  you  are  but  slaves; 

A  lady  she !    Oho !    Oho ! 

You  lowly  toilers  of  the  waves, 

She  spums  you  all  —  I  told  you  so ! 

[Goes  ojfl 

Ralph  [drawing  a  pistol], 

My  friends,  my  leave  of  life  I*m  taking, 

For  oh,  for  oh,  my  heart  is  breaking. 

When  I  am  gone,  oh,  prithee  teil 

The  maid  tmkt,  as  I  died,  I  loved  her 

well !  [Loading  ü] 

All  [turning  away,  weeping], 

Of  life,  alas !  his  leave  he  s  taking, 

For,  ah !  his  f aithf ul  heart  is  breaking. 

When  he  is  gone  we*ll  surely  teil 

The  maid  tlukt,  as  he  died,  ne  loved  her 

well. 

[During    chorus    he    hos    loaded 

pistol] 

Ralph. 

Be  wamed,  my  messmates  all 

Who  love  in  rank  above  you  — 

For  Josephine  I  fall ! 

[PiUs  pistol  to  his  head.    Aü  the 

Sailors  stop  their  eart] 

[Enter  Josephine] 

Josephine. 
Ah !  stay  your  band  I    I  love  you  I 

All. 
Ah  I  stay  your  hand  —  she  loves  youl 

Ralph  [incredtdously],     Loves  me? 

Josephine.  Loves  youl 

All. 
Yes,  yes — ah,  yes  —  she  loves  you  1 

Ensemblb 

Sailors  and  Relatives,  and  JoaiFB- 

ine 

Oh,  joy !  oh,  rapture  iinforeBeeiil 
For  now  the  sky  is  all  serene ; 
The  god  of  day  —  the  erb  of  lav^ 
Has  Eimg  his  ensiffii  high  abof6b 
The  slor  is  aü  arblase. 
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oing  words  and  loving  song, 
ise  the  lagging  hours  along. 

ie^d }  ^®  ^^^®^  ^y» 

murmur  forth  decorous  joy 
reamy  roundelays  I 

Deadete. 

B  he's  won  his  Josephine, 
igh  the  sky  is  now  serene, 
ng  thunderbolt  above 
.  their  ill-assorted  love 
ch  now  is  all  a-blaze. 
ain,  ere  the  day  is  gone, 
ixtremely  down  upon 
:ed  men  who  art  employ 
his  Josephine  his  coy 
lany  vanous  ways. 

HNE.     This  very  night, 

With  bated  breath 
And  muffled  oar  — 

iiNE.  Without  a  light, 
As  still  as  death, 
We'll  steal  ashore. 

IINE.     A  clergyman 

Shall  mako  us  one 

WAIN.  At  half-past  ten, 

IINE.     And  t^en  we  can 
Retum,  for  none 

WAIN.   Can  part  us  then ! 

This  very  night,  etc. 

[CK  appears  at  hatchway] 

nor    carry    out    the    scheme 
ve  planned, 

lady  —  you  a  f oremast  hand ! 
er,  she's  your  gallant  captain's 
:hter, 

the  meanest  slave  that  crawls 
i^ater. 
Back,  vermin,  back, 

Nor  mock  us ! 
Back,  vermin,  back, 

You  shock  US ! 
e  three  cheers  for  the  sailor's 

ts  all  thought  of  rank  aside  — 
3s  up  house  and  fortune  too 
lonest  love  of  a  sailor  true ! 
itish  tar  is  a  soaring  soul 
)  as  a  mountain  bird ! 
getic  fist  should  be  ready  to 
t 

itorial  word ! 

should  stamp  and  his  throat 
Id  growl, 
should  twirl  and  his  face  should 


His  eyes  should  flash  and  his  breast 

protrude, 
And  this  should  be  his  oustomary  at- 

titude.  [Pose] 

[General  Dance] 


ACT   II 

Same  Scene.     Night,     MoordighJt, 

[Captain  discovered  einging  on  poop* 
deck,  and  accompanying  himself  on 
a  mandolin.  Little  Buttercup 
seated  on  quarter-deck,  near  gun, 
gazing  sentimentally  at  him] 

Song.  —  Captain 

Fair  moon,  to  thee  I  sing, 

Bright  regent  of  the  heavens ; 
Say,  why  is  everything 

Either  at  sixes  or  at  sevens? 
I  have  lived  hitherto 

Free  from  breath  of  slander, 
Beloved  by  all  my  crew  — 

A  really  populär  Commander. 
But  now  my  kindly  crew  rebel ; 

My  daugnter  to  a  tar  is  partial ; 
Sir  Joseph  storms,  and,  sad  to  teU, 
He  threatens  a  court  martial  I 
Fair  moon,  to  thee  I  sing, 

Bright  regent  of  the  heavens ; 
Say,  why  is  everything 

Either  at  sixes  or  at  sevens? 

Buttercup.  How  sweetly  he  carols 
forth  his  melody  to  the  unconscious 
moon!  Of  whom  is  he  thinking?  Of 
some  high-bom  beauty?  It  may  be! 
[Sighing]  Who  is  poor  Little  Buttercup 
that  she  should  expect  his  glance  to  fall 
on  one  so  lowly !  And  yet  if  he  knew  — 
[Captain  has  come  down  from 
poop-deck] 

Captain.  Ah!  Little  Buttercup, 
still  on  board  ?  That  is  not  quite  right, 
little  one.  It  would  have  been  more 
respectable  to  have  gone  on  shore  at 
dusk. 

Buttercup.  True,  dear  Captain  — 
but  the  recollection  of  your  sad  pale 
face  seemed  to  chain  me  to  the  snip. 
I  would  fain  see  you  smile  before  I  go. 

Captain.  Ah!  Little  Buttercup,  I 
fear  it  will  be  long  before  I  recover  my 
accustomed  oheerf  ulness,  for  misf  ortunes 
crowd  upon  me,  and  all  my  old  friends 
seem  to  have  tumed  against  me ! 
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Buttercup.  Oh  no  —  do  not  say 
*  *  all " ,  dear  Captain.  That  were  un just 
to  one,  at  least. 

Captain.  True,  for  you  are  staunoh 
to  me.  [Astde]  If  ever  I  gave  my 
heart  again,  methinks  it  would  be  to 
such  a  one  as  this!  [Alottd]  I  am 
deeply  touched  by  your  innocent  regard 
for  me,  and  were  we  differently  situated, 
I  think  I  could  have  retumed  it.  .  But  as 
it  is,  I  fear  I  can  never  be  more  to  you 
than  a  friend. 

Buttercup  [change  of  manner].  I 
understand!  You  hold  aloof  from  me 
because  you  are  rieh  and  lofty  —  and  I, 
poor  and  lowly.  But  take  care!  The 
poor  bumboat  woman  has  gipsy  blood 
m  her  veins,  and  she  can  read  destinies. 
There  is  a  change  in  störe  for  you ! 

Captain.     A  change ! 

Buttercup.    Ay  —  be  prepared  I 

DuET.  —  LiTTLE  Buttercup  and 
Captain 

Buttercup. 
Things  are  seldom  what  they  seem : 
Skim  milk  masquerades  as  cream ; 
Highlows  pass  as  patent  leathers ; 
Jackdaws  strut  in  peacocks'  feathers. 

Captain  [puzzled]. 

Very  true. 
So  they  do. 

Buttercup. 
Black  sheep  dwell  in  every  f old ; 
All  that  glitters  is  not  gold ; 
Storks  turn  out  to  be  but  logs ; 
Bulla  are  but  inflated  frogs. 

Captain  [puzzled]. 

So  they  be, 
Frequentlee. 

Buttercup. 
Drops  the  wind  and  stops  the  mill ; 
Turoot  is  ambitious  briU ; 
Gild  the  farthing  if  you  will, 
But  it  is  a  farthmg  still. 

Captain  [puzzled]. 

Yes,  I  know 
That  is  so. 
Though  to  catch  ^our  drift  I*m  striving, 

It  is  shady  —  it  is  shady ; 
I  don*t  See  at  what  you're  driving, 

Mystic  lady  —  mystic  lady, 

[Aaide] 
Stern  conviction's  o'er  me  stealfng, 
That  the  mystic  lady's  dealing 
In  oracular  revealing. 

Buttercup.     [Aside] 
Stern  oonviction's  o*er  him  stealing, 
That  the  mystic  lady's  dealing 
In  oracular  revealing. 


Both.  Yes,  I  know 

That  is  8o  I 

Captain. 
Though  I*m  anything  but  clever, 
I  could  talk  like  that  for  ever : 
Once  a  oat  was  IdUed  by  care ; 
Only  brave  deserve  the  fair. 

Buttercup.   Very  true, 

So  they  do. 

Captain. 
Wink  is  of  ten  e^ood  as  nod ; 
Spoils  the  child  who  spares  the  rod ; 
Tnirsty  lambs  run  f oxy  dangers ; 
Dogs  are  found  in  many  mangers. 

BuTTBRCUP.   Frequentlee, 

I  agree. 

Captain. 
Paw  of  cat  the  chestnut  snatches ; 
Wom-out  garments  show  new  patohes; 
Only  count  the  chick  that  hatcnes ; 
Men  are  grown  up  catchy-catchies. 

Buttercup.   Yes,  I  know 

That  is  so. 

[Aside] 
Though  to  catch  my  drift  he's  striving, 

I'U  dissemble  —  1*11  dissemble ; 
When  he  sees  at  what  I*m  driving, 

Let  him  tremble  —  let  him  tremble ! 

Ensemble 
Though  a  mystic  tone  {  yj„  }  borrow. 

Youräl  f  ^®*"^  *^®  truth  with  sorrow, 
Here  to-aay  and  gone  to-morrow; 

Yes,  I  know 
That  is  so  1 
[At  the  end  exit  Little  Butteb- 
cup,  melodramcUicaüy]      h 
Captain.    Incomprehensible  as  her 
utterances  are,  I  nevertheless  feel  that 
they  are  dictated  by  a  sincere  regard  for 
me.    But  to  what  new  misery  is  she 
ref erring?    Time  alone  oan  teil! 

[Enter  Sib  Joseph] 

SiB  Joseph.  Captain  Corooran,  I  am 
much  disappointed  with  your  daughter. 
In  fact,  I  don't  think  she  will  do. 

Captain.    She  won't  do,  Sir  Joseph! 

Sir  Joseph.  I'm  afraid  not.  The 
fact  is,  that  although  I  have  urspd  my 
suit  with  as  much  eloquenoe  as  is  oon- 
sistent  with  an  official  uttenmoe,  I  faftt» 
done  so  hitherto  without  suooeBS.  How 
do  you  account  for  this? 

Captain.  Beally,  Sir  Jouefiu  1 
hardly  know.  Joseohine  ia,  of  eouiWi 
sensible  of  your  oonaetoensioiL 

Sib  Joseph.    She  nfttaxaDy  ivoidd  b» 
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Captain.  But  perhaps  your  exalted 
mk  dazzles  her: 

Sir  Joseph.     You  think  it  does? 

Captain.     I  can  hardly  say ;  but  she 

a  modest  girl,  and  her  social  position 

far  below  jrour  own.  It  may  be  that 
le  feels  she  is  not  worthy  of  you. 

Sir  Joseph.  That  is  really  a  very 
»nsible  Suggestion,  and  displays  more 
Qowledge  of  human  nature  than  I  had 
iven  you  credit  for. 

Captain.  See,  she  comes.  If  your 
•rdship  would  kindly  reason  with  her, 
ad  assure  her,  officially,  that  it  is  a 
«anding  rule  at  the  Admiralty  that  loye 
ivels  all  ranks,  her  respect  for  an  oflßcial 
tterance  might  induce  her  to  look  upon 
our  offer  in  its  proper  light. 

Sir  Joseph.  It  is  not  unlikely.  I 
iU  adopt  your  Suggestion.  But  soft, 
le  is  here.  Let  us  withdraw,  and 
atch  our  opportunity. 

^riter    Josephine    from    cahin.      Sir 
Joseph  reiires  up  and  watches  her] 

Scena.  —  Josbphine 

The  hours  creep  on  apace, 
Mv  guilty  heart  is  quaking  I 

Oh  that  I  might  retract 
The  Step  that  I  am  taking. 

Its  foUy  it  were  easy  to  be  showing, 

What  I  am  giving  up  and  whither 
going. 

n  the  one  hand,  papa*s  liixurious  home, 
Hung  with  ancestral  armour  and  old 

brasses, 
!arved  oak  and  tapestry  froin  distant 

Rome, 
Rare    **blue    and    white**    Venetian 

finger-glasses, 
ich    Oriental    rugs,     luxurious    sofa 

piUows, 
nd   everything   that   isn*t   old,    from 

Gillow*s. 
nd  on  the  other,  a  dark  dingy  room 
In  some  back  street,  with  stuffy  chil- 

dren  crying, 
rhere  organs  yell,  and  clacking  house- 

wives  fume. 
And  clothes  are  hanging  out  all  day 

a-drying; 
Tith  one  cracked  looking-glass  to  see 

your  face  in, 
nd  dinner  served  up  in  a  pudding 

basinl 

A  simple  sailor,  lowly  bom, 
Unlettered  and  unknown, 


Who  toils  for  bread  from  early  morn 

Till  half  the  night  has  flown ! 
No  golden  rank  can  he  impart  — 
No  wealth  of  house  or  land  — 
No  fortune  save  his  trusty  heart 
And  honest  brown  right  hand ! 
And  yet  he  is  so  wondrous  fair 
That  love  for  one  so  passing  rare. 
So  peerless  in  his  manly  beauty, 
Were  little  eise  than  solemn  duty ! 
Oh,  god  of  love,  and  god  of  reason,  say, 
Which  of  you  twain  shall  my  poor  heart 
obey ! 

Sir  Joseph  [comihg  for  ward].  Mad- 
am, it  has  been  represented  to  me  that 
you  are  appalled  by  my  exalted  rank; 
I  desire  to  convey  to  you,  oflBcially,  my 
assurance  that  if  your  hesitation  is 
attributable  to  that  circumstance,  it 
is  uncalled  for. 

Josephine.  Oh !  then  your  lordship 
is  of  opinion  that  married  happiness  is 
not  inconsistent  with  discrepancy  in 
rank? 

Sir  Joseph.  I  am  officially  of  that 
opinion. 

Josephine.  That  the  high  and  the 
lowly  may  be  truly  happy  together,  pro- 
vided  that  they  truly  love  one  another? 

Sir  Joseph.  Madam,  I  desire  to 
convey  to  you,  officially,  my  opinion 
that  love  is  a  platform  upon  which  all 
ranks  meet. 

Josephine.  I  thank  you,  Sir  Joseph. 
I  did  hesitate,  but  I  will  hesitate  no 
longer.  [Aside]  He  little  thinks  how 
eloquently  he  has  pleaded  his  rival*s 
cause  I 

[Captain  has  entered;  during  this  speech 
he  comes  forward] 

Trio.  —  Sir    Joseph,    Captain,    and 

Josephine 

Captain. 
Never  mind  the  why  and  wherefore, 
Love  can  level  ranks,  and  therefore, 
Though  his  lordship*s  station's  mighty, 

Though-  stupendous  be  his  brain, 
Though  your  tastes  are  mean  and  flighty 

And  your  fortune  poor  and  piain  — 

Captain  and  Sir  Joseph. 
Ring  the  merry  bells  on  board  ship, 

Rend  the  air  with  warbhng  wild, 

For  the  union  of  |  ^  \  lordship 

With  a  humble  oaptain's  child  t 
Captain. 
For  a  humble  oaptain's  daughter  — 
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Josephine.     [Aside] 
For  a  gallant  captain's  daughter  — 

Sir  J  oseph. 
And  a  lord  who  ruk's  the  water  — 

Josephine.     [Aside] 
And  a  tar  who  ploughs  the  water ! 

All. 
Let  the  air  with  joy  be  laden, 

Rend  with  songs  the  air  above, 
For  the  union  of  a  maiden 

With  the  man  who  owns  her  love ! 

Sir  Joseph. 
Never  mind  the  why  and  wherefore, 
Love  can  level  ranks,  and  therefore , 
Though  your  nautical  relation 

[alluding  to  Captain] 

In  my  set  could  scarcely  pass  — 
Though  you  occupy  a  Station 

In  the  lower  middle  class  — 

Captain  and  Sir  Joseph. 
Ring  the  merry  bells  on  board  ship, 

Rend  the  air  with  warbling  wild, 

For  the  nnion  of  [  lordship 

With  a  humble  captain's  child ! 

Sir  Joseph. 
For  a  humble  captain's  daughter  — 

Josephine.     [Aside] 
For  a  gallant  captain's  daughter  — 

Captain. 
And  a  lord  who  rules  the  water  — 

Josephine.     [Aside] 
And  a  tar  who  ploughs  the  water ! 

All. 
Let  the  air  with  jov  be  laden, 

Fill  with  songs  the  air  above, 
For  the  union  of  a  maiden 

With  the  man  who  owns  her  love ! 

Josephine. 
Never  mind  the  why  and  wherefore, 
Love  can  level  ranks,  and  therefore 
I  admit  its  Jurisdiction ; 

Ably  have  you  played  your  part ; 
You  have  carried  firm  conviction 

To  my  hesitating  heart. 

Captain  and  Sir  Joseph. 
Ring  the  merry  bells  on  board  ship, 

Rend  the  air  with  warbling  wild, 

For  the  union  of  ]  ^^  \  lordship 

With  a  humble  captain's  child ! 

Captain  and  Sir  Joseph. 
For  a  humble  captain's  daughter  — 

Josephine.     [Aside] 
For  a  gallant  captain's  daughter  — 

Captain  and  Sir  Joseph. 
And  a  lord  who  rules  the  water  — 

Josephine.    [Aside] 
And  a  tar  who  ploughs  the  water  I 
[Aloud] 
Let  the  air  with  joy  be  laden  — 


Captain  and  Sir  Joseph. 
Ring  the  merry  bells  orf  board  ship  — 

Josephine. 
For  the  union  of  a  maiden  — 

Captain  and  Sir  Joseph. 
For  the  union  with  his  lordship. 

All. 
Rend  with  songs  the  air  above 
For  the  man  who  owns  her  love ! 

[Exil  Josephixe] 

Captain.  Sir  Joseph,  I  cannot  ex- 
press  to  you  my  delight  at  the  happy 
result  of  your  eloquence.  Your  argu- 
ment  was  unanswerable. 

Sir  Joseph.  Captain  Corcoran,  it 
is  one  of  the  happiest  characteristics  of 
this  glorious  countrv  that  offieial  utter- 
ances  are  invariably  regarded  as  un- 
answerable. 

[Exil  Sir  Joseph  into  caUn] 

Captain.  At  last  my  fond  hopes 
are  to  be  crowned.  My  only  daughter 
is  to  be  the  bride  of  a  Cabinet  Minister. 
The  prospect  is  Elysian. 

[During  this  speech  Dick  Deadeye  has 

entered] 

Dick.     Captain. 

Captain.  Deadeye!  You  here? 
Don't !  [Recoiling  from  him] 

Dick.  Ah,  don't  shrink  from  me, 
Captain.  I'm  unpleasant  to  look  at, 
and  my  name's  agin  me,  but  I  ain't  as 
bad  as  I  seem. 

Captain.     What  would  you  with  me? 

Dick  [mysterioiLsly].  I'm  come  to 
give  you  warning. 

Captain.  Indeed  I  Do  you  propose 
to  leave  the  Navy,  then  ? 

Dick.  No,  no,  you  misunderstand 
me;  listen. 

DuET.  —  Captain  and  Dick  Deadeye 

Dick. 
Kind  Captain,  I've  important  informa- 
tion. 
Sing  hey,  the  kind  oommander  that 
you  are! 
About  a  certain  intimate  relation ; 
Sing  hey,  the  merry  maiden  and  the 
tar! 

BOTH. 

The  merry  maiden  and  the  tarl 

Captain. 
Good  fellow,  in  conundrums  yoa  an 
speaking, 
Sing  hey,  the  mystio  soilor  thftl  yoo 
are! 
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The  answer  to  them  vainly  I  am  seeking ; 
Sing  hey,  the  merry  maiden  and  the 
tar! 

BOTH. 

The  merry  maiden  and  the  tar ! 

Dick. 
Kind  Captain,  your  young  lady  is  a- 
sighing, 
Smg   hey,    the   simple   captain   that 
you  are! 
This  very  night  with  Rackstraw  to  be 
flying; 
Sing  hey,  the  merry  maiden  and  the 
tarl 

BoTH. 

The  merry  maiden  and  the  tar ! 

Captain. 
Good   fellow,   you  have  given   timely 
warning, 
Sing  hey,  the  thoughtful  sailor  that 
you  arel 
ril  talk  to  Master  Rackstraw  in  the 
moming ; 
Sing  hey,  the  cat-o'-nine-tails  and  the 
tar!  [Producing  a  "cor'] 

BoTH. 

The  merry  eat-o*-nine-tails  and  the 
tar! 
Captain.  Dick  Deadeye,  I  thank 
you  for  your  warning;  I  will  at  once 
tAke  raeans  to  arrest  their  flight.  This 
boat-cloak  will  afitord  me  ample  dis- 
guise.     So ! 

[Envelopes  himself  in  a  mysterious  cloaky 
Holding  it  before  his  face] 

Dick.     Hai    ha!    They  are  foiled  — 
foiled  —  foiled  I 

[Enter  Crew  oh  tiptoe,  with  Ralph  and 
BoATswAiN,  meeting  Josephine, 
who  enters  from  cabin  on  tiptoe,  with 
bündle  of  necessaries,  and  accom- 
panied  by  Little  Buttercup.  The 
Captain,  shrouded  in  his  boatr-cloak, 
watches  them  unnoticed] 

Ensemble 

CarefuUy  on  tiptoe  stealing, 
Breathing  ^ently  as  we  may, 

Every  step  with  caution  feeling, 
We  will  sof tly  steal  away. 

[Captain  stamps  —  chord] 

All  [much  alarmed]. 
Goodness  me ! 

Why,  what  was  that? 
Dick.    Silent  be, 

It  was  the  oati 


All  [reassured]. 

It  was  —  it  was  the  cat ! 
Captain  [producing  cat-o'-nine-tails]. 

They're  right,  it  was  the  cat! 

Pull  ashore,  in  fashion  steady, 
Hymen  will  defray  the  fare, 

For  a  clergyman  is  ready 
To  unite  the  happy  pair ! 

[Stamp  as  before^  and  chord] 

All.       Goodness  mo ! 

Why,  what  was  that? 
Dick.     Silent  be, 

Again  the  cat ! 
All.       It  was  again  that  cat ! 
Captain  [aside]. 

They're  right,  it  was  the  cat ! 

[Throwing  off  cloak]         Hold!  [All  start] 
Pretty  daughter  of  mine, 

I  insist  upon  knowing 

Where  you  may  be  going 
With  these  sons  of  the  brine ; 

For  my  excellent  crow, 
Though  foes  they  could  thump  any, 
Are  scarcely  fit  Company, 

My  daughter,  for  you. 
Crew. 

Now,  hark  at  that,  do ! 
Though  foes  we  could  thump  any, 
We  are  scarcely  fit  Company 

For  a  lady  hke  you ! 

Ralph. 
Proud  officer,  that  haughty  lip  uncurl  I 
Vain  man,  suppress  that  supercilious 
sneer, 
For  I  have  dared  to  love  your  match- 
less  girl, 
A  fact  well  known  to  all  my  mess- 

mates  here! 
Captain.     Oh,  horror! 
Ralph  and  Josephine. 

I  He  I   ^^°^^^^'  poor,  and  lowly  bom, 

The  meanest  in  the  port  division  — 
The  butt  of  epauletted  scorn  — 

The  mark  of  quarter-deck  derision  — 

H*^« }    dared  to  raise    {  ^l  ]   wormy 

eyes 
Above  the  dust  to  which  you'd  mould 
f  me, 
1  him. 
In  manhood*s  glorious  pride  to  rise. 

HeTsi*^    Englishman     —    behold 

/  mel 
Ihiml 
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All.     He  is  an  Englishman ! 

BOATSWAIN. 

He  is  an  Englishman! 

For  he  himself  has  said  it, 
And  it's  greatly  to  his  credit, 
That  he  is  an  Englishman  I 
All.     That  he  is  an  Englishman  I 

BOATSWAIIi. 

For   he   might   have   been    a 

Roosian, 
A  French,  or  Turk,  or  Proosian, 
Or  perhaps  Itali-an! 
All.     Or  perhaps  Itali-an! 

BOATSWAIN. 

But  in  spite  of  all  temptations 
To  belong  to  other  nations, 
He  remains  an  Englishmkn! 
All.  Hmrah ! 

For  the  true-bom  Englishman  I 
Captain  [trying  to  repress  his  anger]. 
In  uttenng  a  reprobation 
To  any  British  tar, 
I  try  to  speak  with  modera- 
tion, 
But  you  have  gone  too  far. 
I'm  very  sorry  to  disparage 
A  humble  foremast  lad, 
But  to  seek  your  captain' s  child 
in  marriage, 
Why,  dämme,  it*s  too  bad! 

IDuring  this  Cousin  Hebe  and  Female 
Relatives  have  entered] 

All  [shocked].         Oh! 
Captain.     Yes,  dämme,  it*s  too  bad ! 
Captain  and  Dick  Deadeye.     Yes, 
dämme,  it's  too  bad. 

[During  this  Sir  Joseph  has  appeared 
on  poop-deck.  He  is  horrijied  at 
the  bad  language] 

Hebe. 
Did  you  hear  him  —  did  you  hear  him  ? 

Oh,  the  monster  overbearing! 
Don't   go   near   him  —  don't   go   near 
him  — 

He  is  swearing  —  he  is  swearing. 

Sir  Joseph  [with  impressive  dignity]. 

My  pain  and  my  distress 

I  find  it  is  not  easy  to  express ; 

My  amazement  —  my  surprise  — 
You  may  leam  from  the  expression  of 
my  eyes! 

Captain. 
My   lord,    one   word  —  the   facts   are 

known  bef ore  you ; 
The  Word  was  injudicious,  I  allow  — 
But  hear  my  explanation,  I  implore  you. 
And  you  will  be  indignant,  too,  I  vowl 


Sir  Joseph. 
I  will  hear  of  no  defenoe, 

Attempt  none  if  you're  sensible. 
That  word  of  evil  sense 
Is  wholly  indefensible. 
Go,  ribald,  get  you  hence 

To  your  oabin  with  celerity. 
This  is  the  consequence 
Of  ill-advised  asperity  I 
[Exit  Captain,  disgraced,  followed  hy 

Josephine] 
All.        Behold  the  consequence 

Of  ill-advised  asperity! 
Sir  Joseph. 
For  I'U  teach  you  all,  ere  long, 

To  refrain  {i*om  language  stronc^. 
For  I  haven't  any  sympathy  for  ill-bred 
taunts ! 
Hebe. 
No  more  have  his  sisters,  nor  his  cousins, 
nor  his  aunts. 
All. 

For  he  is  an  Englishman,  etc. 
Sir  Joseph.     Now,  teil  me,  my  fine 
f ellow  —  for  you  are  a  fine  f ellow  — 
Ralph.     Yes,  your  honour. 
Sir  Joseph.     How  came  vour  cap- 
tain so  far  to  forget  himself?     I  am 
quite  sure  you  had  given  him  no  cause 
for  annoyance. 

Ralph.  Please  your  honour,  it  was 
thus  wise.  You  see,  I*m  only  a  top- 
man  —  a  mere  foremast  hand  — 

Sir  Joseph.  Don*t  be  ashamed  of 
that.  Your  position  as  a  topman  is  a 
very  exalted  one. 

Ralph.  Well,  your  honour,  love 
burns  as  brightly  in  the  foksle  as  it  does 
on  the  quarterndeck,  and  Josephine  is 
the  fairest  bud  that  ever  blossomed 
upon  the  tree  of  a  poor  fellow's  wildest 
hopes. 

[Enier  Josephine  ;  she  riLshes  to  Ralph's 
arms.     Sir  Joseph  horrified] 

She*s  the  figurehead  of  my  ship  of  life 
—  the  bright  beacon  that  gmdes  me 
into  my  port  of  happiness  —  the  rarest, 
the  purest  gem  that  ever  sparkled  on  a 
poor  but  worthy  fellow's  trusting  brow. 

All.     Very  pretty. 

Sir    Joseph.     Insolent    sailor.    yoo 
shall  repent  this  outrage.     Seize  mml 
[Two    Marines    setze    him   and 
handcuff  him] 

Josephine.  Oh,  Sir  Joseph,  spare 
him,  for  I  love  him  tenderly. 

Sir  Joseph.    Away  with  him.    I  wiH 
teach   this   presumptuous   muriiiffr  to 
discipline    his    affeotions.    Havs    tob 
/such  a  thing  as  a  dungoon  on  bcwidr 
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All.     Wehavel 

SiB  Joseph.     Then  load  him  with 
eiudns  and  take  him  there  at  oncel 

OCTBTTB 

Ralph. 

Farewell,  my  own  I 

Light  of  my  lif e,  farewell  I 
For  crime  imknown 
I  go  to  a  dungeon  cell. 
All. 

For  crime,  etc. 
Josephine. 

In  the  meantime,  farewell  I 
And  all  alone 

Rejoice  in  your  dimgeon  cell  I 
All. 

And  all,  etc. 
Sir  Joseph. 
A  bone,  a  bone 

I'll  pick  with  this  sailor  feil ; 
Let  him  be  shown 
At  once  to  his  dungeon  cell. 
All. 

Let  him,  etc. 
BoATsWAiN,  Dick,  and  Hebe. 
He*ll  hear  no  tone 

Of  the  maiden  he  loves  so  well ! 
No  telephone 

Communicates  with  his  cell  I 
All. 

Ko  telephone,  etc. 
Buttercup  [myaterioTialy], 
But  when  is  known 

The  secret  I  have  to  teil, 
Wide  will  be  thrown 

The  door  of  his  dungeon  cell. 
All. 

Wide  will  be  thrown 

The  door  of  his  dimgeon  cell! 
[AÜ  repeat  respective  verses^  ensemhle. 
At  the  end  Ralph  is  led  off  in  ctLstody] 
Sir  Joseph.  Josephine,  I  cannot  teil 
you  the  distress  I  feel  at  this  most  pain- 
ful  revelation.  I  desire  to  express  to 
you,  officially,  that  I  am  hurt.  You, 
whom  I  honoured  by  seeking  in  mar- 
riage  —  you,  the  daughter  of  a  captain 
in  the  Royal  Navy  I 

Buttercup.     Holdl     /   have   some- 
thing  to  say  to  thati 
Sir  Joseph.     You? 
BuTTBRCUP.     Yes,  II 

Song.  —  Butteecup 

A  many  years  ago, 
When  I  was  young  and  charming, 

As  some  oi  vou  ma:^  know 
I  practised  baDy-farming. 


All. 

Now  this  is  most  alarming ! 
'   When  she  was  young  and  charming, 
She  practised  baby-farming, 
A  many  years  ago. 

Buttercup. 

Two  tender  babes  I  nussed : 

One  was  of  low  condition, 
The  other,  upper  cnist, 

A  regulär  patrician. 
All  [explaining  to  each  other]. 
Now,  this  is  the  position : 
One  was  of  low  condition, 
The  other  a  patrician, 

A  many  years  ago. 

Buttercup. 

Oh,  bitter  is  my  cup ! 

However  could  I  do  it? 
I  mixed  those  children  up. 

And  not  a  creature  knew  itl 
All. 

However  could  you  do  it  ? 
Some  day,  no  doubt,  you'll  nie  it, 
Although  no  creature  knew  it. 

So  many  years  ago. 

Buttercup. 

In  time  each  little  waif 

Forsook  his  foster-mother. 
The  well-born  habe  was  Ralph  — 

Your  captain  was  the  other! 
All. 

They  left  their  foster-mother. 
The  one  was   Ralph,  our  brother  — 
Our  captain  was  the  other, 

A  many  years  ago. 

Sir  Joseph.  Then  I  am  to  under- 
stand  that  Captain  Corcoran  and  Ralph 
were  exchanged  in  childhood's  happy 
hour  —  that  Ralph  is  really  the  Cap- 
tain, and  the  Captain  is  Ralph? 

Buttercup.  That  is  the  idea  I  in- 
tended  to  convey. 

Sir  Joseph.  You  have  done  it  very 
well.  Let  them  appear  before  me,  at 
once! 

[Ralph  entera  as  Captain;  Captain  as 
a  common  sailor.  Josephine  rushes 
to  his  arms] 

Josephine.  My  father  —  a  common 
sailor! 

Captain.  It  is  hard,  is  it  not,  my 
dear? 

Sir  Joseph.  This  is  a  very  singular 
occurrence;  I  congratulate  you  both. 
[To  Ralph]  Desire  that  remarkably 
nne  seaman  to  step  forward. 
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Ralph.     Corcoran,  come  here. 

Captain.     Ifwhat?    U  you  please, 

Sir  Joseph.  Perfectly  right.  If  you 
please. 

Ralph.     Oh.     If  you  please. 

[Captain  steps  forward] 

Sir  Joseph.  [To  Captain]  You  are 
an  extremely  fine  fellow. 

Captain.     Yes,  your  honour. 

Sir  Joseph.  So  it  seems  that  you 
were  Ralph,  and  Ralph  was  you. 

Captain.     So  it  seems,  your  honour. 

Sir  Joseph.  Well,  I  need  not  teil 
you  that  after  this  change  in  your  con- 
dition,  a  marriage  with  your  daughter 
will  be  out  of  the  question. 

Captain.  Don't  say  that,  your 
honour  —  love  levels  all  ranks. 

Sir  Joseph.  It  does  to  a  consider- 
able  oxtent,  but  it  does  not  level  them 
as  much  as  that.  [Handing  Josephinb 
to  Ralph]  Here  —  take  her,  sir,  and 
mind  you  treat  her  kindly. 

Ralph  and  Josephine. 
Oh,  bliss  I  oh,  rapture  I 

Sir  Joseph. 

Sad  my  lot,  and  sorry, 
What  shall  I  do  ?      I  cannot  live  alone  I 

All. 
What  will  he  do?  he  cannot  live  alone! 

Hebe. 
Fear   nothing  —  while   I   live   I'll   not 

desert  you. 
I'll  sootho  and  comfort  your  declining 
days. 

Sir  Joseph. 
No,  don't  do  that. 

Hebe.        Yes,  but  indeed  I'd  rather. 

Sir  Joseph  [resigned]. 
To-morrow  morn  our  vows  shall  all  be 

plighted, 
Three  loving  pairs   on  the   same  day 
unitedl 

Duet.  —  Ralph  and  Josephine 

Oh  I  joy !  oh,  rapture  unf  oreseen ! 
The  clouded  sky  is  now  serene ; 
The  god  of  day  —  the  orb  of  love, 
Has  hung  his  ensign  high  above, 
The  sky  is  all  ablaze. 

With  wooing  words  and  loving  song, 
We*ll  chase  the  lagging  hours  along ; 

Andif  I  ^1  I^^M  the  maiden  eoy, 

We*U  murmur  f orth  decorous  joy, 
In  dreamy  roundelays. 


Captain. 

For  he  is  the  Captain  of   the  Pina- 

fore. 
All. 

And  a  right  good  captain  too ! 
Captain. 

And  though  beforo  my  fall 
I  was  Captain  of  you  all, 

I'm  a  member  of  the  crew. 
All. 

Although  before  his  fall,  etc. 
Captain. 

I  shall  marry  with  a  wife 
In  my  own  rank  of  lifel 

[Turning  io  Buttercüp] 
And  you,  my  love,  are  she. 
I  must  wander  to  and  fro, 
But  wherever  I  may  go, 
I  shall  never  be  untrue  to  thee ! 
All.  What,  never? 

Captain.         No,  never  I 
All.  What,  never  f 

Captain.        Hardly  everl 
All. 
Hardly  ever  be  imtrue  to  thee. 
Then  give  three  cheers,  and  one  cheer 

more, 
For  the  faithful   seamen  of  the  Pina- 
fore. 

Buttercup. 
For   he   loves   Little   Buttercup,    dear 
Little  Buttercup, 
I'm  sure  I  shall  never  know  why  ; 
But  still  he  loves  Buttercup,  poor  Little 
Buttercup, 
Sweet  Ldttle  Buttercup,  ayl 
All.        For  he  loves,  etc. 

Sir  Joseph. 

I'm  the  monarch  of  the  sea, 
And  when  I've  married  thee 

[To  Hebe] 
I'll  be  true  to  the  devotion  that  my 

love  implants. 
Hebe. 
Then  good-bye  to  his  sisters,  and  his 
Cousins,  and  his  aunts, 
Especially  his  cousins, 
Whom  he  reckons  up  by  dozens, 
His  sisters,  and  his  cousins,  and  his 

aunts  I 
All. 

For  he  is  an  Englishman, 
And  he  himself  hath  said  it, 
And  it's  greatly  to  his  credit 
That  he  is  an  Englishman  I 
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ALFRED  TENNYSON 
(1809-1892) 

Tenntson  was  dxty-six  years  old  when  he  began  writing  plays.  He  had 
gained  bis  reputation  as  the  leading  lyric  poet  of  bis  time.  And  be  bad  put  a  stamp 
on  bis  writings,  not  only  distinctively  Englisb,  but  as  refleoting  tbe  spirit  of  bis  age. 
Tennyson  is  more  specifioally  dated  tban  Browning.  He  is  more  reflective  of  tbe 
scientific  trend  of  tbe  Viotorian  era,  and  be  is  as  foreign  to  tbe  renaissanee  wbiob 
began  in  England  during  tbe  late  "eigbties  **  as  tbougb  be  were  of  a  period  far  re- 
moved.  His  religious  questionings  were  tborougbly  in  accord  witb  tbe  state  of  up- 
heaval  created  by  tbe  widespread  discussion  of  tbe  tbeory  of  evolution,  and  be  was 
truly  and  faitbfully  dealing  witb  tbe  problems  open-niindedly.  Tbe  early  reaotions 
of  a  fair  conservative  are  expressed  in  Tennyson*s  poems :  tbe  attitude  toward  tbe 
woman  question,  in  "Tbe  Princess";  tbe  moral  preacbments,  tbrougbout  **In 
Memoriam"  and  **Maud";  and  tbe  scientific  interest  represented,  not  only  in  bis 
longer  poems,  but  in  sucb  a  small  piece  as  **Flower  in  tbe  Crannied  Wall." 

Tennyson*s  interest  in  tbe  tbeatre  was  not  due  to  any  impelling  love  of  tbe 
dramatic.  His  work,  beretofore,  bad  been  of  a  narrative,  epic,  idyllic  cbaracter. 
It  bad  been  tested  lyrically  and  tecbnically,  and  bad  come  fortb  wonderfully  puri- 
Bed  in  form  and  expression.  **Tbe  Idylls  of  tbe  King"  represent  a  narrative  as 
Formal  and  decorative  as  tbe  pictures  of  Dante  Gabriel  Rosse tti  or  of  Aubrey  De 
Vere.  Tbougb  filled  witb  cbivaliy ,  tbey  bave  about  tbem  none  of  tbe  original,  rugged 
humanity  of  Sir  Tbomas  Mallory.  Tbey  are  polisbed  to  suit  tbe  Tennyson  tecb- 
Gdque.  He  bad,  in  **Maud*',  attempted  a  certain  form  of  play-writing  —  a  form 
««rbicb  be  called  monodrame, —  but  tbis  was  not,  in  any  sense,  of  tbe  tbeatre  or  for  tbe 
tbeatre.  He  was  not  essentially  dramatic  in  bis  depiction  of  cbaracter,  nor  were 
his  monologues,  wben  be  wrote  tbem,  fraugbt  witb  any  of  tbe  deep,  vivid  bumanity 
Seen  in  Browning. 

One  migbt,  tberefore,  say  tbat  Tennyson,  in  comparison  witb  Browning,  was  the 
less  prepared  of  tbe  two  to  meet  the  requirements  of  tbe  stage.  And  we  doubt 
whether  be  would  bave  attempted  a  task  for  which  be  was  not  equipped  had  it  not 
been  tbat  be  was  encouraged  to  do  so  througb  the  cordial  interest  of  Henry  Irving. 
Irving  and  Macready  not  only  stood  8i)onsors  for  tbe  dramas  of  Tennyson  and 
Browning,  but  it  is  because  of  tbem  tbat  tbe  two  poets  became  dramatic  experi- 
menters. 

Tennyson's  interest  in  Elizabetban  drama  prompted  bim,  not  only  in  bis  form, 
but,  likewise,  in  his  subject-matter.  We  are  told  tbat  be  selected  bis  topics  witb  tbe 
express  purpose  of  explaining  certain  national  Ideals  or  ideas  left  untoucbed  by 
Shakespeare. 

The  Order  of  tbe  Tennyson  dramas  is  as  follows:  "Queen  Mary"  (1875); 
"HaroW"  (1876);  "Tbe  Faloon"  (1879);  "Tbe  Cup"  (1881) ;  "Tbe  Promise  of 
May"  (1882);   "Recket"  (1884);    "Tbe  Foresters"  (1892).    These  are  based  on 
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very  definite  sources,  showing  tjiat  Tennyson  was  a  Student  of  his  particular  periods, 
and  was  moved  not  so  much  by  Inspiration  as  by  historical  accuracy.  When  he 
wrote  **  Queen  Mary/'  he  studied  Froude.  There  is  no  indication  that  he  read 
Hugo's  "Mary  Tudor",  or  that  he  was  indebted  to  the  plays  on  ** Queen  Mary" 
by  Decker  and  Webster,  or  Thomas  Hejrwood.  When  he  wrote  "  Harold  '*,  he  read 
carefuliy  Freeman's  "History  of  the  Norman  Conquest**,  and  he  analyzed  fully 
the  situations  in  Bulwer's  novel,  **Harold.** 

His  preparations  for  ** Decket"  were  equally  as  oareful.     The  poet  himself  says: 

Admirers  of  "Becket"  will  find  that  Becket*s  letters,  and  the  writings  of 
Herbert  of  Bosham,  Fitzstephen,  and  John  of  Salisbury  throw  great  light  on 
those  days.     Bishop  Lightfoot  found  out  about  Rosamund  for  me. 

Even  in  his  lighter  pieces  Tennyson  turned  to  others  for  his  plots.  **The  Cup" 
was  taken  from  Plutarch's  "De  Mulierum  Virtutibus",  and  "The  Falcon"  from 
incidents  in  Boccaccio's  "Decameron."  He  was  self-conscious  in  his  national 
ambitions:  in  "Queen  Mary"  there  is  a  distinct  desire  to  paint  the  individual 
claiming  religious  liberty;  in  "Becket"  there  is  a  formal  struggle  between  the 
Crown  and  the  Church;  in  "Harold"  we  get  racial  conflict;  and  in  "The  Fores- 
ters ",  as  Arthur  C.  Benson  says,  there  is  a  reflection  of  the  state  of  the  people  during 
the  Magna  Charta,  when  the  struggle  of  political  liberty  over  absolutism  began. 

Tennyson  was  not  taken  over-seriously  in  the  dramatic  world  of  his  day.  In 
fact,  it  was  Irving  alone  who  brought  the  poet  to  success.  The  public  did  not  even 
have  respect  for  the  official  character  of  the  Poet  Laureate.  It  is  ourious,  likewise, 
to  note  two  other  qualities  in  Tennyson  which  ohallenged  the  manner  of  the  times 
and  the  limitations  of  royalty.  "The  Promise  of  May"  was  a  terrible  failure, 
partly  because  of  the  free  discussion  invited  by  the  moral  problem  involved.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  the  contemporaneous  debates  created  by  Tennyson's  reactions 
on  moral,  spiritual,  and  scientific  matters.  In  addition  to  whioh,  the  Victorian 
stage  was  handicapped  by  the  ignorance  and  limitations  of  Queen  Victoria,  whose 
reputation  was  largely  dependent  on  the  intellectual  forcefulness  and  diplomatio 
oleverness  of  her  Prime  Ministers  —  Lord  Beaconsfield,  W.  E.  Gladstone,  and 
Lord  Salisbury.  It  is  said  that  when  a  command  Performance  of  "Becket"  was 
ordered,  it  did  not  quite  satisfy  the  old-fashioned  tastes  of  the  Queen,  who,  in  all 
probability,  would  much  rather  have  been  regaled  with  stage  pieces  like  "Sweet- 
hearts"  or  "Sweet  Lavender." 

The  history  of  the  Tennyson  plays  involves  a  record  of  Henry  Irving  and  Ellen 
Terry.  The  actor  produced  "Queen  Mary  "  at  the  London  Lyceum,  April  18, 1876, 
with  Miss  Bateman  in  the  title  röle  and  himself  as  Philip  of  Spain,  He  also 
gave  "The  Cup"  and  "Becket."  "The  Falcon"  was  produced  at  the  St.  James's 
Theatre,  under  the  management  of  John  Hare  and  the  Kendals,  in  Deoember,  1879; 
"The  Cup "  was  produced  by  Irving  and  Terry  on  January  3,  1881 ;  ** The  Rromise 
of  May"  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  on  November  11,  1882;  "Becket"  at  the  Lyoeum, 
on  February  6,  1893 ;  and  finally  "The  Foresters"  was  given  an  American  prodno- 
tion  by  Augustin  Daly,  on  March  17,  1892. 

It  was  in  1878  that  Tennyson  was  reported  as  having  had  in  preparatioii  onoB 
1876  a  drama  on  "Becket."  Theatrical  papers  announoed,  in  Ootober  of  the  nsoA 
year,  that  it  was  imderstood  Irving  was  considering  the  manosoript.  The  aete  h»ä 
beenafriend  of  the  poet  since  1876,  but  his  friendship  was  not  of  that  ordflrvUoh  . 
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x)uld  upset  the  wisdom  of  the  manager.  "Becket"  was  held  for  many  years,  until 
.he  times,  as  Irving  thought,  were  ready  for  it.  According  to  the  f ashion  of  the  poet, 
ihere  were  proofs  of  the  play  in  1879,  and  its  publication  was  deferred  until  Decem- 
>er,  1884.  According  to  the  poet's  son,  Tennyson  visited  Ganterbury  in  August, 
L877,  and  in  this  way  obtained  local  color. 

It  was  Irving's  firm  impression  that  "Becket"  was  a  finer  play  than  Shake- 
ipeare*s  **King  John.**  But,  however  that  may  have  been,  he  was  convinced,  in 
1879,  that  public  taste  was  not  ready  for  it.  There  must  have  been  some  doubt 
>n  the  part  of  Tennyson  as  to  how  far  his  readers  would  take  the  Catholicism  of  the 
Mece,  for  he  asked  W.  T.  Ward  to  come  and  hear  him  read  it,  and  to  talk  over  the 
scclesiastical  points  with  him.  Tennyson  was  attacked  on  all  sides  for  his  lack  of 
loble  handling  of  BeckeVs  character ;  especially  was  he  scored  for  suggesting  any 
>ffensive  dement  in  BeckeVs  association  with  the  fair  Rosamund.  From  the  Catholio 
E)oint  of  view,  no  better  article  may  be  found  than  Maurice  T.  Eagan*s  "  *  St.  Thomas 
3f  Canterbury '  and  *Becket '  *',  in  which  he  contrasts  Tennyson's  drama  with  Aubrey 
De  Vere's  drama tic  poem  dealing  with  the  same  figure.  The  whole  article  attacks 
Tennyson's  ignorance  of  Catholicism  and  his  wilful  distortion  of  the  truth.  **The 
pride  and  impatience  of  his  Becket  is  only  equalled  by  the  self-conoeit  of  his  SL 
Simon  Stylites*'  so  this  critio  asserts. 

It  has  not  been  the  judgment  of  the  times,  since  *' Becket**  was  written,  that  it 
is  a  great  play,  nor  that  it  reflects  perfectly  the  spirit  of  the  twelfth  Century  or 
the  character  of  Henry,  claimed  for  it  by  the  historian,  John  Richard  Greene.  One 
(Jan  see,  however,  why  it  appealed  to  Irving.  Its  dominant  recommendations  are 
its  great  power  in  one  character,  and  its  pictorial  pageantry,  both  of  which  ofPered 
Irving  ample  scope  for  colour  and  display.  Readers  have  an  opportunity  of  study- 
ing  how  far  Irving  struggled  with  the  original  version  of  the  play ;  for  the  stage 
Bdition,  wherein  transpositions  of  scenes  and  cuts  are  indicated,  was  issued  at  the 
time  of  the  production  at  the  Lyceum. 

The  preparations  for  the  Irving  Performance  took  place  during  the  very  last 
iays  of  Tenny8on*s  lif e ;  some  of  the  final  poetic  lines  written  by  him  were  penned 
ftt  the  request  of  Irving,  to  go  at  the  end  of  the  Northampton  scene,  —  what  Hallam 
Tennyson  calls  the  **anthem  speech.** 

Irving  writes : 

On  the  api>earance  of  ** Becket**,  I  pointed  out  to  Tennyson  that  the  poem 
seemed  to  me  to  have  great  possibilities  if  I  could  only  get  it  into  stage  shape. 
I  asked  him  if  he  would  allow  it  to  be  produced  in  an  altered  form,  and  he  re- 
plied  that  I  might  do  anything  I  pleased.  Accordingly,'  I  made  such  changea 
as  I  thought  necessary,  and  sent  it  to  him  cut  for  the  stage,  and  suggesting  that 
he  could  make  the  changes,  and  this  he  did,  adding  a  speech  at  the  end  of  the 
first  act. 

All  during  Tennyson's  final  illness,  he  was  very  much  concerned  about  rehear« 
sals.     Irving  again  writes : 

One  of  the  most  touching  incidents  which  I  remember  occurred  while  he  was 
on  his  deathbed.  He  tumed  to  the  physician,  Dr.  Dabbs,  who  told  me  of  the 
incident,  and  said :  '*  I  suppose  I  shall  never  see  'Becket.'  "  '* I  fear  not,"  said 
the  doctor.  "They  did  not  do  me  justice  with  *The  Promise  of  May ' ",  said 
the  dying  poet,  "but  Irving  will  do  me  justioe  in  'Becket.' " 
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The  play  *  was  produced  at  a  cost  of  £4,723  11s.  2d,  And  because  of  the  splen- 
dour  of  the  pageantry  and  the  very  powerful  acting  of  Irving,  it  was  one  of  the 
successes  of  the  season,  running  one  hundred  and  twelve  times. 

There  are  some  splendid  purple  patches  of  poetry  in  this  play,  but  there  are 
likewise  many  scenes  that  are  episodic  and  throw  small  light  on  the  transposition 
of  Beckers  oharacter  from  the  courtier-priest  to  the  domineering  prelate.  Irving 
having  appeared  as  Richelieu  and  Cardinal  Wolaey,  the  mitre  of  Becket  in  conse- 
quenee  sat  easily  upon  his  head.  The  interest  in  the  acted  play,  apart  from  its 
colour  and  proportion,  was  due  to  the  interest  awakened  by  what  Irving  put  into 
it  of  fine  characterization  and  teohnical  art.  A  contemporary  critieism,  written  for 
the  "Theatrical  World**  of  1894,  by  Archer,  is  quoted  herewith : 

** Becket*'  [July  9-20,  1894],  revived  last  week  at  the  Lyceum,  is  a  mild  and 
dignified  rebuke  to  apriorist  critieism,  with  its  rules  and  formulas.  There 
is  no  rule  that  it  does  not  break,  no  formula  that  it  falls  to  set  at  naught.  It 
is  rambling,  disjointed,  structureless ;  its  psychological  processes  take  place 
between  the  acts ;  it  overrides  history  for  the  sake  of  an  infantile  love-interest ; 
its  blank  verse  is  *  *  undramatic  * ' ,  and  its  humour  is — well,  unsophis ticated.  In 
Short,  it  is  nothing  that  it  ought  to  be,  and  everything  that  it  oughtn*t.  Liter- 
ally  everything :  for  it  is  what  most  of  all  it  oughtn*t  to  be  —  a  success.  It 
delighted  the  audience  on  the  evening  when  I  saw  it  —  the  third  of  the  revival. 
There  was  a  genuine  warmth  in  their  applause  which  did  my  heart  good,  for  it 
entirely  expressed  my  own  sentiments.  All  Miss  Terry's  charm  cannot  make 
the  Rosamund  scenes  very  interesting  to  me ;  but  the  nobility  and  pathos  of 
Mr.  Irving*8  Becket  are  as  irresistible  as  ever.  This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  his 
great  achievements ;  an  entirely  beautiful  and  memorable  oreation.  The  verse 
may  be  as  *  *  undramatic  *  *  as  you  please,  but  it  is  a  delight  to  hear  Mr.  Irving  speak 
it;  and,  for  my  part,  I  much  prefer  Mr.  Tennyson*s  "imdramatic**  verse  to 
the  self-consciously  and  spasmodically  dramatic  iambics  of  some  other  poets. 
''Becket**,  in  sum,  is  not  a  coherent,  organic  drama,  but  a  series  of  animated 
historic  scenes,  beautifuUy  written,  staged,  spoken  and  acted. 

As  a  matter  of  historical  record,  let  it  be  said  that  Irving  was  playing  Beckei 
on  the  evening  (October  13,  1905)  when  he  was  stricken,  and  probably  the  final 
words  that  came  from  the  actor*8  mouth  were  those  significant  lines  spoken  by 
Becket  at  the  dose  of  the  play : 

"  Into  Thy  hands,  0  Lord  —  into  Thy  hands  I  — " 

1  Adams,  in  his  "Diotionary  of  the  Drama",  mentions  the  following  dramasdealingwith 
Becket:  Bishop  of  Bale's  "Of  the  Impostures  of  Thomas  Becket";  W.  H.  Ireland'» 
"Henry  II"  (1799);  Douglas  Jerrold's  "Thomas  k  Beckett"  (1829);  R.  Cattennole'8 
"Becket:  A  Historical  Tragedy"  (1832) ;  George  Darley's  "Thomas  k  Becket*'  (1840);  Sir 
Arthur  Helps*  "King  Henry  the  Second"  (1843) ;  George  Wightwick's  "Henry  II"  (1851); 
Dr.  Charles  Grindrod's  "King  Henry  II"  (1883);  Aubrey  De  Vere*s  "St.  ThomM  ol 
Canterbury"  (1876). 

Adams  adds :  An  adaptation  of  Tennyson's  drama,  consisting  mostly  of  the  soensB  re- 
lating  to  Roaamund,  adapted  by  E.  W.  Godwin,  performed  as  "Fair  Rosamund",  in  Cani^siro 
Woods,  Wimbledon,  summer  of  1886,  with  Lady  Archibald  Campbell  as  Rasamwid,  Baasett 
Roe  as  Henry  II,  F.  H.  Macklin  as  Becket,  Miss  Maud  Millett  as  Margery,  M^  Qenevilft 
Ward  as  Qtieen  Eleanor,  Irving's  arrangement  was  given,  London  Lyoeamt  Febraaiy  6» 
1893 ;  English  provinoes  in  1904,  when  Mabel  Hackney  was  Roaammnd,  Mn.  Gaeil  BahW^ 
Eleanor.    First  in  America,  September,  1893,  San  Franoiaoo. 
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BECKET 


PROLOGUE 


4  Castle  in  Normandy,  Interior  of  ihe 
Hau,  Roofs  of  a  City  seen  thro' 
Windows, 

[Henry  and  Becket  at  chess] 

Henry.     So    then   our   good   Arch- 
bishop  Theobald 
Lies  dying. 
Becket.     I  am  grieved  to  know  as 

much. 
Henry.     But     we     miist     have     a 
mightier  man  than  he 
For  his  suocessor. 
Becket.     Have  you  thought  of  one? 
Henry.     A  oleric  lately  poison'd  his 
own  mother, 
And  being  brought  before  the  courts  of 

the  Church, 
They  but  degraded  him.     I  hope  they 

whipt  him. 
I  would  have  hang'd  him. 
Becket.  It  is  your  move. 

Henry.  Well  —  there.     [Move«] 

The  Church  in  the  pell-mell  bf  Stephen' s 

time 
Hath  climb'd  the  throne  and  almost 

elutch'd  the  crown ; 
But  by  the  royal  customs  of  our  realm 
The  Church  should  hold  her  baronies  of 

me, 
Like  other  lords  amenable  to  law. 
1*11  have  them  written  down  and  made 
the  law. 
Becket.     My    liege,    I    move    my 

bishop. 
Henry.       And  if  I  live, 
No  man  without  my  leave  shall  excom- 

municate . 
My  tenants  or  my  household. 
Becket.  Look  to  your  king. 

Henry.     No  man  without  my  leave 
shall  cross  the  seas 
To  set  the  Pope  against  me  —  I  pray 
your  pardon. 
Becket.    V^ell  —  will  you  move? 
Hbnbt.  Tnere.     [Moves] 


Becket.    Check  —  you    move     so 

wildly. 
Henry.     There  then !  [Moves] 

Becket.     Why  —  there  then,  for  you 
See  my  bishop 
Hath  brought  your  king  to  a  standstill. 
You  are  beaten. 
Henry  [kicks  over  the  board].     Why, 
there  then  —  down  go  bishop  and 
king  together. 
I  loathe  being  beaten;    had  I  fixt  my 

fancy 
Upon  the  game  I  should  have  beaten 

thee, 
But  that  was  vagabond. 

Becket.        Wnere,  my  liege?     With 
Phryne, 
Or  Lais,  or  thy  Rosamund,  or  another  ? 
Henry.     My  Rosamund  is  no  Lais, 
Thomas  Becket ; 
And  yet  she  plagues  me  too  —  no  fault 

in  her  — 
But  that  I  fear  the  Queen  would  have 
her  life. 
Becket.     Put    her    away,    put    her 
away,  my  liege! 
Put  her  away  into  a  nunnery  1 
Safe  enough  there  from  her  to  whom 

thou  art  bound 
By  Holy  Church.    And  wherefore  should 

she  seek 
The  life  of  Rosamund  de  Clifford  more 
Than  that  of  other  paramours  of  thine  ? 
Henry.     How  dost  thou  know  I  am 

not  wedded  to  her? 
Becket.     How  should  I  know? 
Henry.     That  is  my  secret,  Thomas. 
Becket.     State    secrets    should    be 
patent  to  the  statesman 
Who   serves  and    loves  his  king,   and 

whom  the  king 
Loves  not  as  statesman,  but  true  lover 
and  friend. 
Henry.     Come,  come,  thou  art  but 
deacon,  not  yet  bishop, 
No,  nor  arohbishop,  nor  my  confessor 
yet. 
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I  would  to  God  thou  wert,  for  I  should 

find 
An  easy  father  confessor  in  thee. 
.  Becket.     St.      Denis,      that      thou 

shouldst  not.     I  should  beat 
Thy  kingship  as  my  bishop  hath  beaten 

it. 
Henry.     Hell  take  thy  bishop  then, 

and  my  kingship  too! 
Come,  eome,  I  love  thee  and  I  know 

thee,  I  know  thee, 
A    doter    on    white    pheasant-flesh    at 

feasts, 
A  sauee-deviser  for  thy  days  of  fish, 
A  dish-designer,  and  most  amorous 
Of  good  old  red  sound  liberal  Gascon 

wine: 
Will  not  thy  body  rebel,  man,  if  thou 

flatterit? 
\  Becket.     That  palate  is  insane  which 

cannot  teil 
A  good  dish  from  a  bad,  new  wine  from 

old. 
Henry.     Well,  who  loves  wine  loves 

woman. 
Becket.       So  I  do. 
Men  are  God's  trees,  and  women  are 

God*s  flowers ; 
And  when  the  Gascon  wine  mounts  to 

my  head, 
The  trees  are  all  the  statelier,  and  the 

flowers 
Are  all  the  fairer. 

Henry.     And     thy     thoughts,     thy 

fancies? 
Becket.     Good  dogs,  my  liege,  well 

train*d,  and  easily  caird 
Off  from  the  game. 

Henry.     Save    for    some    onee    or 

twice, 
When  they  ran  down  the  game  and 

worried  it. 
Becket.     No,   my  liege,   no  I  —  not 

onoe  —  in  God*s  name,  no  I 
Henry.     Nay,  then,  I  take  thee  at 

thy  Word  —  believe  thee 
The  verlest  Galahad  of  old  Arthur's 

hall. 
And  so  this  Rosamimd,  my  true  heart- 

wife, 
Not  Eleanor  —  she  whom  I  love  indeed 
As  a  woman  should  be  loved  —  Why 

dost  thou  smile 
So  dolorously? 

Becket.         My  good  liege,  if  a  man 
Wastes    himself    among   women,    how 

should  he  love 
A    woman,    as    a    woman    should    be 

loved  ? 
Henry.     How  shouldst   thou   know 

that  never  hast  loved  one? 


Come,  I  would  give  her  to  thy  care  in 

England 
When    I    am    out    in    Normandy    or 
Anjou. 
Becket.     My  lord,  I  am  your  sub- 

ject,  not  your  — 
Henry.  Pander. 

God's  eyesi    I  know  all  that  —  not  my 

purveyor 
Of  pleasures,  but  to  save  a  life  —  her 

life; 
Ay,  and  the  soul  of  Eleanor  from  hell- 

fire. 
I  have  built  a  seoret  bower  in  England, 

Thomas, 
A  nest  in  a  bush. 
Becket.         And  where,  my  liege? 
Henry  [whispers],  Thine  ear. 

Beckbt.     That*s  lone  enough. 
Henry  [laying  paper  on  taHe],     This 
Chart  here  marked  *  Her  Bower,' 
Take,  keep  it,  friend.     See,  first,  a  cir- 

cHng  wood, 
A   hundred   pathways   running  every- 

way. 
And  then  a  brook,  a  bridge ;    and  af ter 

that 
This  labyrinthine  brickwork  maze  in 

maze. 
And  then  another  wood,   and  in  the 

midst 
A  garden  and  my  Rosamund.     Look, 

this  Une  — 
The  rest  you  see  is  colour'd  green  — 

but  this 
Draws  thro*  the  chart  to  her. 
Becket.  This  blood-red  line? 

Henry.     Ay!    blood,  perchance,  ex- 

cept  thou  see  to  her. 
Becket.     And  where  is  she?    There 

in  her  English  nest? 
Henry.     Would  God  she  were  —  no, 
here  within  the  city. 
We  take  her  from  her  secret  bower  in 

Anjou 
And  pass  her  to  her  seoret  bower  in 

England. 
She  is  Ignorant  of  all  but  that  I  love 
her. 
Becket.     My  liege,  I  pray  thee  let 
me  hence :  a  widow 
And  orphan  child,  whom  one  of  thy 
wild  barons  — 
Henry.    Ay,  ay,  but  swear  to  see  to 
.     her  in  England. 
Becket.    Well,  well,  I  swear,  but  not 

to  please  myself . 
Henry.    Whatever    oome    betwMB 

US? 

Becket.  What  ahoaU 

Between  us,  Heniy? 


Becket 
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Henry.    Nay  —  I  know  not,  Thomas. 
Becket.     What  need  then?    Well  — 

whatever  come  between  us. 

[Going] 
Henry.     A  moment !  thou  didst  help 

me  to  mv  throne 
In  Theobald  s  time,  and  af  ter  by  thy 

wisdom 
Hast  kept  it  firm  from  shaking;     but 

now  I, 
For  my  realm*s  sake,  myself  must  be 

the  wizard 
To  raise  that  tempest  which  will  set  it 

trembling 
Only  to  base  it  deeper.     I,  true  son 
Of  Holy  Church  —  no  crouoher  to  the 

Gregories 
That   tread    the   kings   their   children 

underheel  — 
Must  curb  her;    and  the  Holy  Father, 

whilo 
This    Barbarossa  butts    him  from   his 

chair, 
Will  need  my  help  —  be  f acile  to  my 

hands. 
Now    is    my    time.     Yet  —  lest    there 

should  De  flashes 
And    fulminations    from    the    side    of 

Rome, 
An  interdict  on  England  —  I  will  have 
My  young  son  Henry  crown'd  the  King 

of  England, 
That  so  the  Papal  bolt  may  pass  by 

England, 
As    seeming   his,    not   mine,    and   fall 

abroad. 
1*11  have  it  done  —  and  now. 

Becket.  Surely  too  young 

Even  for  this  shadow  of  a  crown ;    and 

tho' 
I  love  him  heartily,  I  can  spy  already 
A  strain  of  hard  and  headstrong  in  him. 

Say, 
The   Queen   should  play   his   kingship 

against  thine! 
Henry.     I  will  not  think  so,  Thomas. 

Who  shall  crown  him  ? 
Canterbury  is  dying. 
Becket.  The  next  Canterbury. 

Henry.     And  who  shall  he  be,  my 

f riend  Thomas  ?     Who  ? 
Becket.     Name    him;       the    Holy 

Father  will  confirm  him. 
Henry   [lays  his  hand  on  Becket's 

ahoidder].     Herel 
Becket.         Mook  me  not.     I  am  not 

even  a  monk. 
Thy  jest  —  no  more.    Why  —  lock  — 

is  this  a  sleeve 
For  an  arohbishop? 
Henry.  But  the  arm  within 


Is  Becket's,  who  hath  beaten  down  my 
foes. 
Becket.     A  soldier*s,  not  a  spiritual 

arm. 
Henry.     I   lack  a  spiritual   soldier, 
Thomas  — 
A  man  of  this  world  and  the  next  to 
boot. 
Becket.     There's  Gilbert  Fohot. 
Henry.  He!  too  thin,  too  thin. 

Thou  art  the  man  to  fill  out  the  Church 

robe ; 
Your  Foliot  fasts  and  fawns  too  much 
for  me. 
Becket.     Roger  of  York. 
Henry.  Roger  is  Roger  of  York. 

King,   Church,  and  State  to  him  but 

foils  wherein 
To  set  that  precious  jewel,  Roger  of 

York. 
No. 

Becket.     Henry  of  Winchester? 
H  E  N  R Y.   Him  who  cro wn' d  Stephen — 
King  Stephen's  brother !    No ;  too  royal 

for  me. 
And  ril  have  no  more  Anselms. 

Becket.  Sire,  the  business 

Of  thy  whole  kingdom  waits  me:     let 

me  go. 

Henry.     Answer  me  first. 

Becket.         Then  for  thy  barren  jest 

Take  thou  mine  answer  in  bare  common- 

place — 
Nolo  episcopari, 

Henry.  Ay,  but  Nolo 

Archiepiscopari,  my  good  friend, 
Is  quite  another  matter. 

Becket.  A  more  awful  one. 

Make  me  archbishopl     Why,  my  liege, 

I  know 
Some  three  or  four  poor  priests  a  thou- 

sand  times 
BHtter  for  this  grand  f unction.     Me  arch- 

bishop ! 
God*s  favour  and  king's  favour  might  so 

clash 
That  thou  and  I  —    That  were  a  jest 
indeed ! 
Henry.     Thou  angerest  me,  man :    I 
^o  not  jest. 

[Enter    Eleanor    and    Sir    Reoinald 

Fitzurse] 

Eleanor  [einging]. 

Over !  the  sweet  summer  closes, 
The  reign  of  the  roses  is  done  — 

Henry.    [To  Becket,  who  is  going] 
Thou  shalt  not  go.     I  have  not 
ended  with  theo. 
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R  [seeing  charl  on  table],  This 
ohart  with  the  röd  linel  her  bower! 
whose  bower? 

Hemiy.     The  chart  is  not  mine,  but 
Beckt't's :  take  it,  Thomas. 

Ei,EAN-oK,  Bocket!  0  — ay  — and 
these  chessmon  on  the  floor  —  the  kjng'a 
orown  broken !  Bocket  hath  beaten 
theo  t^ain  —  and  thou  hast  kicked 
down  the  board.  I  know  theo  of  old. 
Henry.     True  enough,  my  mind  was 

aot  upon  other  mattera. 
Elbanor.     Wliat     matters?       State 

matters?  love  matters? 
Hbnby.     My    iovB    for    thee,    and 
thine  for  me. 


Over  1  the  Bweet  summer  dos««, 
The  reigQ  of  the'TOBea  ia  duoe  ; 

Over  and  goQO  with  the  rOBea, 
And  over  and  sone  with  the  Bun. 

Here;  but  our  aun  in  Ai^uitaine  laats 
lonifer.  I  would  I  wero  \a  Aquitaine 
agam  —  your  north  ohills  me. 

Over  1  the  eweet  summer  closea. 

And  nover  b  flower  at  the  cloae  ; 
Over  and  gnne  with  the  ri 


And» 


Ir  Qgain  and  the  b: 


That  was  not  the  way  I  eoded  it  first  — 
but  unaymmctrieally,  prepoaterously, 
illo^oally,  out  of  passion,  without  art 
—  Uke  a  Song  of  tho  people.  Will  you 
have  it?  The  last  I'arthian  shaft  of  a 
forlom  Cupid  at  the  King's  Icft  breast, 
and  all  left-bandedacss  and  undeivhand- 
edneas. 

And  never  a  fjower  at  the  cloee, 
Over  and  ifonc  nith  the  rosen, 
Not  over  and  gono  with  tho  rose. 

Truo,  one  rose  will  outhlossom  the  rest, 
ono  rose  in  a  bower.  I  spoak  afler  my 
fancies,  for  I  am  a  Troubadour,  you 
know,  and  won  the  Wolct  at  Toulouse ; 
but  my  voice  is  harsh  horo,  not  in  tune, 
a  nightinKale  out  of  season;  for  mar- 
riage,  rose  or  no  rose,  has  killed  the 
golden  violet. 

Becket.  Madam,  you  do  ill  to  scorn 
wedded  love. 

Eleanor.  So  I  do.  Louis  of  France 
loved  mo,  and  I  drcamed  that  I  loved 
Louis  of  Prance :  and  I  loved  ITenry  of 
England,  and  Henry  of  England 
dreamed  that  he  loved  rae;  but  the 
marriage-garlaad  withers  evea  with  the 
putting  oQ,  the  bright  link  rusts  with 
the  breath  of  the  flrst  after-marriage 
Idss,  the  harveat  moon  is  the  ripening  of 


the  barvest,  and  the  honeymoon  is  the 

fall  of  love ;    he  dies  of  his  honeymoon. 
could  pity  this  poor  world  myself  Ihat 
it  is  no  better  ordered. 

Henry.  Dead  is  he,  my  Queen? 
What,  altopether  ?  Lot  me  awear  nay  to 
that  by  this  cross  on  thy  neck.     Ood's 


it  and  wear  it  on  that  hard  heart  of 
yours  —  there.  \Give»  it  io  kirn] 

Henry    \vuts    it    on],     On    this   left 
breast  oefore  so  hard  a  heart, 
To  hide  the  scar  left  by  thy  Parthian 
dart. 

Eleanor.  Has  my  simple  song  Bet 
you  iingling?  Nay,  if  I  toolc  and  traos- 
latea  that  hard  hoart  into  our  Provencal 
facilities.  T  could  so  play  about  it  with 
the  rhyme  — 

Hekrt.  That  the  heart  were  lost  in 
the  rhyme  and  the  matter  in  the  metre. 
May  we  not  pray  you,  Madam,  to  sparfl 
US  the  hardness  of  your  facility? 

Eleanor.  The  wells  of  Caataly  are 
not  wasted  upon  the  desert.  We  did 
but  jest. 

Henry.  There's  no  jest  on  the  brow» 
of  Herbert  there.    What  is  it,  Herbert? 

[Bnter  Herbert  of  Bush  am) 


bishop  if 


My  hege,  the  good  Arob- 

Peace  to  his  soull 
Herbert.  I  lefthimwithpeaceonhis 
face  —  that  sweet  other-world  smile, 
whicb  will  be  reflected  in  the  spiritual 
body  among  the  angels.  But  he  longed 
much  to  See  your  Grace  and  the  Chan- 
cellor  ere  be  past,  and  hia  last  word« 
were  a  commendation  of  Thomu 
Bepket  to  your  Graoe  as  hia  sucoesaor 
in  the  archbishoprick. 

IIf.nrt.     Ha,  Becketl    thou  remem- 

berest  our  talk ! 
Becket.     My  heart  is  füll  of  tean  — 

Henbt.  Well  well  old  men  must 
die,  or  the  world  would  grow  mooldy, 
wouldonly  breod  thepaataeain.  Com«  . 
to  me  to-morrow.  Thou  hast  but  to 
hold  out  thy  band.  Meanwhile  tha 
revenues  are  miue.  A-hawking,  fr^vt 
ing !     If  I  Sit,  I  grow  fat. 

[Leap»  over  the  uMe,  and  mO 

Becket.     He  did  prefer  ma  to  tlw 
ohaacellorahip, 
Believing  I  afaould  erer  aid  the  Chunk- 
But  have  I  done  itf    H«  "-"■*"'■  ■■ 


Becket 
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From  out  bis  grave  to  this  archbishop- 
rick. 

Herbert.     A  dead  man's  dying  wish 
should  be  of  weight. 

Becket.     Hia    should.     Come    with 
me.     Lei  me  leam  at  füll 
The  manner  of  his  death,  and  all  he 
Said. 

[Exeunt  Herbert  and  Becket] 

Eleanor.  Fitzurse,  that  chart  with 
the  red  line  —  thou  sawest  it  —  her 
bower. 

Fitzurse.     Rosamund's? 

Eleanor.  Ay  —  there  lies  the  secret 
of  her  whereabouts,  and  the  King  gave 
it  to  his  Chancellor. 

Fitzurse.  To  this  son  of  a  London 
merchant  —  how  your  Grace  must  hate 
him! 

Eleanor.  Hate  him?  as  brave  a 
Boldier  as  Henry  and  a  goodlier  man: 
but  thou  —  dost  thou  love  this  Chan- 
oellor,  that  thou  hast  swom  a  voluntary 
aUegiance  to  him? 

Fitzurse.  Not  for  my  love  toward 
bim,  but  because  he  had  the  love  of  the 
King.  How  should  a  baron  love  a 
beg^Bur  on  horseback,  with  the  retinue  of 
three  kings  behind  him,  outroyalling 
royalty?  Besides,  he  holp  the  King  to 
break  down  our  Castles,  for  the  which  I 
hate  him. 

Eleanor.  For  the  which  I  honour 
him.  Statesman  not  Churchman  he. 
A  great  and  sound  polioy  that :  I  could 
embrace  him  for  it :  you  could  not  see 
the  King  for  the  kinglings. 

Fitzurse.  Ay,  but  he  speaks  to  a 
noble  as  tho'  he  were  a  churl,  and  to  a 
churl  as  if  he  were  a  noble. 

Eleanor.     Pride  of  the  plebeian  I 

Fitzurse.     And  this  plebeian  like  to 
be  Archbishop ! 

Eleanor.  True,  and  I  have  an  in- 
herited  loathing  of  these  black  sheep  of 
the  Papacy.  Archbishop?  I  can  see 
fiu-ther  mto  a  man  than  our  hot-headed 
Henry,  and  if  there  ever  come  feud 
between  Church  and  Crown,  and  I  do 
not  then  charm  this  secret  out  of  our 
loyal  Thomas,  I  am  not  Eleanor. 

Fitzurse.  Last  night  I  followed  a 
woman  in  the  city  here.  Her  face  was 
veiled,  but  the  back  methought  was 
Rosamund  —  his  paramour,  thy  rival. 
I  can  f ecl  for  thee. 

E  LE ANOR.  Thou  f eel  for  me !  —  para- 
mour —  rival !  Kin^  Louis  had  no  para- 
mours,  and  I  loved  him  none  the  more. 
Henry  had  many,  and  I  loved  him  none 
the  less  —  now  ndther  more  nor  less  — 


not  at  all;  the  cup's  empty.  I  would 
she  were  but  his  paramour,  for  men  tire 
of  their  fancies;  but  I  fear  this  one 
fancy  hath  taken  root,  and  bome  blos- 
sem too,  and  she,  whom  the  Eangloves 
indeed,  is  a  power  in  the  State.     Rival  I 

—  ay,  and  when  the  King  passes,  there 
may  come  a  crash  and  embroilment  as 
in  Stephen's  time ;  and  her  children  — 
canst  thou  not  —  that  secret  matter 
which  would  heat  the  Eang  against 
thee.  [Whispers  him  and  he  Starts]  Nay, 
that  is  safe  with  me  as  with  thyself : 
but  canst  thou  not  —  thou  art  drowned 
in  debt  —  thou  shalt  have  our  love,.  our 
silence,  and  our  gold  —  canst  thou  not 

—  if  thou  light  upon  her  —  free  me 
from  her? 

Fitzurse.  Well,  Madam,  I  have 
loved  her  in  my  time. 

Eleanor.  No,  my  bear,  thou  hast 
not.  My  Courts  of  Love  would  have 
held  thee  guiltless  of  love  —  the  fine  at- 
tractions  and  repulses,  the  delicacies, 
the  subtleties. 

Fitzurse.  Madam,  I  loved  accord- 
ing  to  the  main  purpose  and  intent  of 
nature. 

Eleanor.  I  Warrant  thee!  thou 
wouldst  hug  thy  Cupid  tili  his  ribs 
cracked  —  enough  of  this.  Folio w  me 
this  Rosamund  day  and  ni|:ht,  whither- 
soever  she  goes ;  track  her,  if  thou  canst, 
even  into  the  King's  lodging,  that  I  may 
[clenches  her  fist]  —  may  at  least  have 
my  cry  against  him  and  her,  — and 
thou  in  thy  way  shouldst  be  jealous  of 
the  King,  for  thou  in  thy  way  didst 
once,  what  shall  I  call  it,  affect  her 
thine  own  seif. 

Fitzurse.  Ay,  but  the  young  colt 
winced  and  whinnied  and  flung  up  her 
heels ;  and  then  the  King  came  honey- 
ing  about  her,  and  this  Becket,  her 
father's  friend,  like  enough  staved  us 
from  her. 

Eleanor.     Us  I 

Fitzurse.  Yea,  by  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin! There  were  more  than  I  buzzing 
round  (he  blossem  —  De  Tracy  —  even 
that  flint  De  Brito. 

Eleanor.  Carry  her  off  among  you ; 
run  in  upon  her  and  devour  her,  one  and 
all  of  you ;  make  her  as  hateful  to  her- 
seif and  to  the  King,  as  she  is  to  me. 

Fitzurse.  I  and  all  would  be  glad  to 
wreak  our  spite  on  the  rosefaced  minion 
of  the  King,  and  bring  her  to  the  level 
of  the  dust,  so  that  the  Eäng  — 

Eleanor.  Let  her  eat  it  like  the  ser- 
pent,  and  be  driven  out  of  her  paradise. 
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ACT  I 

ScENE  First.  —  Becket's  Houae  in 
London.  Chamber  harely  furnished. 
[Becket  unrobing.  Herbert  of 
BosHAM  and  Servant] 

Servant.     Shall  I  not  help  your  lord- 

ship  to  your  rest? 
Becket.     Friend,    am    I    so    much 
better  than  thyself 
That   thou   shouldst  help  me?     Thou 

art  wearied  out 
With  this  day*s  work,  get  thee  to  thine 

own  bed. 
Leave  me  with  Herbert,  friend. 

[Exil  Servant] 
Help  me  off,  Herbert,  with  this  —  and 
this. 
Herbert.     Was    not    the    people's 
blessing  as  we  past 
Heart-comfort   and   a   baisam   to   thy 
blood? 
Becket.     The    people    know    their 
Church  a  tower  of  strength, 
A  bulwark  against  Throne  and  Baron- 

age. 
Too  heavy  for  me,  this;    off  with  it, 
Herbert  I 
Herbert.     Is    it    so    much    heavier 

than  thy  Chancellor*s  robe? 
Becket.     No;    but  the  Chancellor*s 
and  the  Arehbishop's 
Together  more  than  mortal  man  can 
bear. 
Herbert.     Not  heavier  than  thine 

armour  at  Thoulouse? 
Becket.     O  Herbert,  Herbert,  in  my 
chancellorship 
I  more  than  once  have  gone  against  the 
Church. 
Herbert.     To  please  the  Kiujpj? 
Becket.     Ay,  and  the  King  of  kings, 
Or  justice ;  for  it  seem*d  to  me  but  just 
The  Church  should  pay  her  scutage  like 

the  lords. 
But  hast  thou  heard  this  cry  of  Gilbert 

Foliot 
That  I  am  not  the  man  to  be  your 

Primate, 
For  Henry  could  not  work  a  miracle  — 
Make  an  Archbishop  of  a  soldier? 

Herbert.  Ay, 

For    Gilbert    Foliot   held    himself    the 

man. 

Becket.     Am    I    the    man?     «My 

mother,  ere  she  bore  me, 

Dream*d  that  twelve  stars  feil  glitter- 

ing  out  of  heaven 
Into  her  bosom. 
Herbert.  Ay,  the  fire,  the  light, 


The  spirit  of  the  twelve  Apostles  enter'd 
Into  thy  making. 

Becket.        And  when  I  was  a  child, 
The  Virgin,  in  a  vision  of  my  sleep, 
Gave  me  the  golden  keys  of  Paradise. 

Dream, 
Or  prophecy,  that? 
Herbert.   Well,  dream  and  prophecy 

both. 
Becket.    And  when  I  was  of  Theo- 

bald's  household,  once  — 
The  good  old  man  would   sometimes 

have  his  jest  — 
He  took  his  mitre  off,  and  set  it  on  me, 
And   Said,    *Mv   yoimg    Archbishop  — 

thou  wouldst  make 
A  stately  Archbishop !  *  Jest  or  prophecy 

there? 
Herbert.     Both,  Thomas,  both. 
Becket.     Am    I    the    man?    That 

rang 
Within  my  head  last  night,  and  when  I 

slept 
Methought  I  stood  in  Canterbury  Min- 

ster. 
And  spake  to  the  Lord  God,  and  said, 

*  O  Lord, 
I  have  been  a  lover  of  wines,  and  deli- 

cate  meats, 
And  secular  splendours,  and  a  favourer 
Of  Players,  and  a  courtier,  and  a  feeder 
Of  dogs  and  hawks,  and  apes,  and  lions, 

and  lynxes. 
Am  /  the  man?*    And  the  Lord  an- 

swer*d  me, 
*  Thou  art  the  man,  and  all  the  more  the 

man.* 
And  then  I  ask*d  again,  *0  Lord  mv 

God, 
Henry  the  King  hath  been  my  friend, 

my  brother, 
And  mine  uplifter  in  this  world,  and 

chosen  me 
For  this  thy  great  archbishoprick,  be- 

lieving 
That  I  should  go  against  the  Church 

with  him, 
And  I  shall  go  against  him  with  the 

Church, 
And  I  have  said  no  word  of  this  to  him : 
Am  /  the  man?'    And  the  Lord  an- 

swer*d  me, 
'  Thou  art  the  man,  and  all  the  more  the 

man.* 
And  thereupon,  methought.  He  drew 

toward  me, 
And  smote  me  down  upon  the  Minattf 

floor. 
Ifell. 
Herbert.    God  make  not  thee^  M 

thy  f  oes,  f  alL 


t.  ■'■j»; 
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Becket.     I    feil.     Why   fall?     Why 

did  He  smite  me?     What? 
Shall  I  fall  off  —  to  please  the  King 

once  more? 
Not  fight  —  tho'  somehow  traitor  to  the 

iSng  — 
My  truest  and  mine  utmost  for  the 

Church? 
Herbert.     Thou  canst  not  fall  that 

way.     Let  traitor  be ; 
For  how  have  fought  thine  utmost  for 

the  Church, 
Save  from   the  throne  of  thine  arch- 

bishoprick? 
And  how  been  made  Archbishop  hadst 

thou  told  him, 
*I  mean  to  fight  mine  utmost  for  the 

Church, 
A^inst  the  King*? 

Becket.     But  dost  thou  think  the 

King 
Forced  mine  election? 

Herbert.  I  do  think  the  King 

Was  potent  in  the  election,  and  why 

not? 
Why  should  not  Heaven  have  so  in- 

spired  the  King? 
Be  comforted.     Thou  art  the  man  — 

be  thou 
A  mightier  Anselm. 

Becket.     I  do  believe  thee,  then.     I 

am  the  man. 
And  yet  I  seem  appall'd  —  on  such  a 

sudden 
At  such  an  eagle-height  I  stand  and 

See 
The  rif  t  that  runs  between  me  and  the 

King. 
I  served  our  Theobald  well  when  I  was 

with  him ; 
I  served  King  Henry  well  as  Chancellor ; 
I  am  his  no  more,  and  I  must  serve  the 

Church. 
This  Canterbury  is  only  less  than  Rome, 
And  all  my  doubts  I  fling  from  me  like 

dust, 
Winnow  and  scatter  all  soruples  to  the 

wind, 
And  all  the  puissance  of  the  warrior, 
And  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Chancellor, 
And  all  the  heap'd  experiences  of  life, 
I  cast  upon  the  side  of  Canterbury  — 
Our  holy  mother  Canterbury,  who  sits 
With  tatter*d  robes.     Laics  and  barons 

thro' 
The  random  gifts  of  careless  kings,  have 

graspt 
Her  livings,   her  advowsons,   granges, 

farms, 
And  goodly  aores  —  we  will  make  her 

whole ; 


Not  one  rood  lost.     And  for  these  Royal 

customs, 
These   ancient   Royal   customs  —  they 

are  Royal, 
Not  of  the  Church  —  and  let  them  be 

anathema. 
And  all  that  speak  for  them  anathema. 
Herbert.     Thomas,  thou  art  moved 

too  much. 
Becket.  O  Herbert,  here 

I  gash  myself  asunder  from  the  King, 
Tno'  leaving  each,  a  wound ;  mine  own, 

a  grief 
To  show  the  scar  for  ever  —  his,  a  hate 
Not  ever  to  be  heal'd. 

[Enter  Rosamund  de  Clifford,  flying 
from  Str  Reginald  Fitzurse. 
Drops  her  veil] 

Becket.  Rosamund  de  Clifford  I 

Rosamund.  Save  me,  father,  hide 
me  —  they  f oUow  me  —  and  I  must  not 
be  known. 

Becket.     Pass  in  with  Herbert  there. 
[Exeunt    Rosamund    and    Her- 
bert hy  aide  door] 

[Enter  Fitzurse] 

Fitzurse.     The  Archbishop  I 
Becket.     Ay!    what  wouldst  thou, 

Reginald  ? 
Fitzurse.     Why  —  why,  my  lord,  I 

foUow'd  —  foUow'd  one  — 
Becket.     And    then   what   follows? 

Let  me  foUow  thee. 
FiTZURSE.     It   much   Imports   me   I 

should  know  her  name. 
Becket.     What  her? 
Fitz  URSE.     The  woman  that  I  fol- 

low*d  hither. 
Becket.     Perhaps  it  may  import  her 

all  as  much 
Not  to  be  known. 

Fitzurse.     And    what    care    I    for 

that? 
Come,  come,  my  lord  Archbishop;    I 

saw  that  door 
Close  even  now  upon  the  woman. 
Becket.  Well? 

Fitzurse    [making  for  the  door].  Nay, 

let  me  pass,  my  lord,  for  I  must 

know. 
Becket.     Back,  man ! 
FiTzuRSE.  Then  teil  me  who 

and  what  she  is. 
Becket.     Art  thou  so  sure  thou  fol- 

lowedst  anything? 
Go  home,  and  sleep  thy  wine  off,  for 

thine  eyes 
Glare  stupid-wild  with  wine. 
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Fitzurse  [making  to  the  door],     I  must 
and  will. 
I  oare  not  for  thy  new  archbishoprick. 
Becket.     Back,    man,    I    teil   thee! 
What! 
Shall  I  forget  my  new  archbishoprick 
And  smite  thee  with  my  crozier  on  the 

skull  ? 
'Fore  God,  I  am  a  mightier  man  than 
thou. 
Fitzurse.     It   well   befits   thy   new 
archbishoprick 
To  take  the  vagabond  woman  of  the 

Street 
Into  thine  arms ! 

Becket.  O  drunken  ribaldry  I 

Out,  beast !  out,  bear ! 

Fitzurse.  I  shall  remember  this. 

Becket.     Do,  and  begone ! 

[Exil  Fitzurse] 

[Going  to  the  door^  sees  De  Tracy] 

Tracy,  what  dost  thou  here? 

De  Tracy.  My  lord,  I  follow'd 

Reginald  Fitzurse. 
Becket.     Follow  him  out ! 
De  Tracy.         I  shall  remember  this 
Discourtesy.  [Exit] 

Becket.    Do.    These  be  those  baron- 
brutes 
That  havock'd  all  the  land  in  Stephen's 

day. 
Rosamund  de  Clifford. 

[Re-enter  Rosamund  and  Herbert] 

Rosamund.  Here  am  I. 

Becket.  Why  here? 

We  gave  thee  to  the  charge  of  John  of 

Salisbury, 
To  pass  thee  to  thy  secret  bower  to- 

morrow. 
Wast  thou  not  told  to  keep  thyself  from 

sight? 
Rosamund.    Poor  bird  of  passage! 

so  I  was ;   but,  father, 
They  say  that  you  are  wise  in  winged 

things. 
And  Imow  the  ways  of  Nature.    Bar  the 

bird 
From  following  the  fled  summer  —  a 

chink  —  he*s  out, 
Gene!    And  there  stole  into  the  city  a 

breath 
FuU  of  the  meadows,  and  it  minded  me 
Of  the  sweet  woods  of  Clifford,  and  the 

walks 
Where  I  could  move  at  pleasure,  and  I 

thought 
Lo !     I  must  out  or  die. 

Becket.  Or  out  and  die. 

And  what  hast  thou  to  do  with  this 

Fitzurse? 


Rosamund.    Nothing.     He  sued  my 
hand.     I  shook  at  him. 
He  found  me  once  alone.     Nay  —  nay 

I  cannot 
Teil  you :   my  father  drove  him  and  his 

friends, 
De  Tracy  and  De  Brito,  from  our  Castle. 
I  was  but  fourteen  and  an  April  then. 
I  heard  him  swear  revenge. 

Becket.  Why  will  you  court  it 

By  self-exposure ?  flutter  out  at  night? 
Make  it  so  hard  to  save  a  moth  from  the 
fire? 
RosAMUND.     I  have  saved  many  of 
'em.     You  catch  *em,  so, 
Softly,  and  fling  them  out  to  the  free 

air. 
They  bum  themselves  vnthin-door. 

Becket.  Our  good  John 

Must  speed  you  to  your  bower  at  once. 

The  chUd 
Is  there  already. 

Rosamund.      Yes  —  the  child  —  the 
chüd  — 
O  rare,  a  whole  long  day  of  open  field. 
Becket.     Ay,  but  you  go  aisguised. 
Rosamund.  O  rare  again ! 

We'll   baffle  them,   I   Warrant.    What 

shall  itbe? 
m  go  as  a  nun. 
Becket.    No. 

Rosamund.     What,  not  good  enough 
Even  to  play  at  nun  ? 

Becket.  Dan  John  with  a  nun, 

That  Map,  and  these  new  railers  at 

the  Church 
May  plaister  his  clean  name  with  scur- 

nlous  rhymes ! 
NoI 
Go  like  a  monk,  cowling  and  clouding 

up 
That  fatal  star,  thy  Beauty,  from  the 

squint 
Of   lust   and   glare   of   malice.     Good 
night !  good  nieht ! 
Rosamund.    Father,  I  am  so  tender 
to  all  hardness ! 
Nay,  father,  first  thy  blessing. 

Becket.  Wedded? 

Rosamund.  Father ! 

Becket.     Well,  well  I     I  ask  no  more. 

Heaven  bless  thee !  hence ! 
Rosamund.     O    holy    father,    when 
thou  seest  him  next, 
Commend  me  to  thy  friend. 
Becket.  What  friend? 

Rosamund.  The  King* 

Becket.    Herbert,  take  out  a  score 
of  anned  men 
To  guard  this  bird  of  passage  (o  hat 
eage; 
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And  watch  Fitzurse,  and  if  he  follow 

thee, 
Make  him  thy  prisoner.     I  am  Chancel- 

lor  yet. 

[Exeunt  Herbert  and  Rosa- 
mund] 
Poor  soid  I  poor  sonl ! 
My  friend,  the   King!  ...       O  thou 

Great  Seal  of  England, 
Given  me  by  my  dear  friend  the  King 

of  England  — 
We  long  hiave  wrought  together,  thou 

and  I  — 
Now  must  I  send  thee  as  a  common 

friend 
To  teil  the  King,  my  friend,  I  am  against 

him. 
We  are  friends  no  more:    he  will  say 

that,  not  I. 
The  woridly  bond  between  us  is  dis- 

solved, 
Not  yet  the  love :   can  I  be  imder  him 
As   Chancellor?      as   Archbishop   over 

him? 
Go  therefore  like  a  friend  slighted  by 

one 
That  hath  climb'd  up  to  nobler  Com- 
pany. 
Not    slighted  —  all    but    moan*d    for: 

thou  must  go. 
I  have  not  dishonour'd  thee  —  I  trust  I 

have  not ; 
Not  mangled  justice.     May  the  hand 

that  next 
Inherits  thee  be  but  as  true  to  thee 
As  mine  hath  been !     O  my  dear  friend, 

the  King ! 

0  brother !  —  I  may  come  to  martjr- 

dom. 

1  am  martyr  in  myself  already.  —  Her- 

bert! 
Herbert  [re-entering],     My  lord,  the 

town  is  quiet,  and  the  moon 
Divides  the  whole  long  street  with  light 

and  shade. 
No  footfall  —  no   Fitzurse.     We  have 

seen  her  home. 
Becket.     The    hog    hath    tumbled 

himself  into  some  corner, 
Some  ditch,  to  snore  away  his  drunken- 

ness 
Into    the   sober   headache,  —  Nature*s 

moral 
Against  excess.     Let  the  Great  Seal  be 

sent 
Back  to  the  King  to-morrow. 

Herbert.  Must  that  be? 

The  King  may  rend  the  bearer  Umb 

from  limb. 
Think  on  it  again. 
Beckbt.        Against  the  moral  exoess 


No  physical  ache,  but  failure  it  may  be 
Of  all  we  aim'd  at.  John  of  Salisbury 
Hath  often  laid  a  cold  hand  on  my 

heats. 
And   Herbert  hath  rebuked   me  even 

now. 
I  will  be  wise  and  wary,  not  the  soldier 
As  Foliot  swears  it.  —  John,  and  out  of 

breath ! 

[Enter  John  of  Salisbury] 

John  of  Salisbury.     Thomas,  thou 

wast  not  happy  taking  charge 
Of  this  wild  Rosamund  to  please  the 

King, 
Nor  am  I  happy  having  charge  of  her  — 
The  included  Panae  has  escaped  again 
Her  tower,  and  her  Acrisius  —  where  to 

seek? 
I  have  been  about  the  city. 

Becket.  Thou  wilt  find  her 

Back  in  her  lodging.     Go  with  her  —  at 

once  — 
To-night  —  my  men  will  guard  you  to 

the  gates. 
Be  sweet  to  her,  she  has  many  enemies. 
Send    the    Great    Seal    by    daybreak. 

Both,  good  night  I 

ScENE  Second.  —  Street  in  Northamfh 
ton  leading  to  the  CasÜe. 

[Eleanor's  Retainers  and  Becket*s 
RETAiNERSj^^Ä^in^.  j&n^er  Eleanor 
and  Becket  from  opposite  streets] 

Eleanor.     Peace,  fools ! 

Becket.     Peace,  friends!    what  idle 

brawl  is  this? 
Retainer  of  Becket.     They  said  — 

her    Grace's    people  —  thou    wast 

found  — 
Liars !    I  shame  to  quote  *em  —  caught, 

my  lord, 
With  a  wanton  in  thy  lodging  —  Hell 

requite  'em ! 
Retainer  of  Eleanor.     My  liege, 

the  Lord  Fitzurse  reported  this 
In  passing  the  Castle  even  now. 

Retainer    of    Becket.     And    then 

they  mock*d  us  and  we  feil  upon 

'em, 
For  we  would  live  and  die  for  thee,  my 

lord, 
However  kings  and  queens  may  frown 

on  thee. 
Becket.   [To  his  Retainers]  Go,  go 

—  no  more  of  this ! 
Eleanor.         [To     her     Retainers] 

Away !  —         [Exeunt  Retainers] 

Fitzurse  — 
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Decket.    Nay,  let  him  be. 
Eleanor.  No,  no,  my  Lord 

Archbishop, 
*Tis  known  you  are  midwinter  to  all 

women, 
But  often  in  your  chancellorship  you 

SGFVßd 

The  follies  of  the  King. 

Becket.  No,  not  these  follies ! 

Eleanor.     My  lord,  Fitzurse  beheld 

her  in  your  lodging. 
Becket.     Whom? 
Eleanor.      Well  —  you  know  —  the 

minion,  Rosamund. 
Becket.     He  had  good  eyes  I 
Eleanor.     Then  hldden  in  the  street 
He  wateh*d  her  pass  with  John  of  Salis- 

bury 
And  heard  her  cry  '  Where  is  this  bower 
of  mine  ? ' 
Becket.     Good  ears  too ! 
Eleanor.     You    are    going    to    the 
Castle, 
Will  you  subscribe  the  customs? 

Becket.  I  leave  that, 

Knowing  how  much  you  reverence  Holy 

Chureh, 
My  liege,  to  your  conjecture. 

Eleanor.  I  and  mine  — 

And  many  a  baron  holds  along  with 

me  — 
Are  not  so  much  at  feud  with  Holy 

Chureh 
But  we  might  take  your  side  against  the 

customs  — 
So  that  you  grant  me  one  slight  favour. 
Becket.  What? 

Eleanor.     A  sight  of  that  same  chart 
which  Henry  gave  you 
With  the  red  line  —  *  her  bower.' 

Becket.  And  to  what  end? 

Eleanor.      That  Chureh  must  scom 
herseif  whose  f earful  Priest 
Sits  winking  at  the  license  of  a  king, 
Altho*  we  grant  when  kings  are  dan- 

gerous 
The  Chureh  must  play  into  the  hands 

of  kings ; 
Look !    I  would  move  this  wanton  from 

his  sight 
And  take  the  Church's  danger  on  my- 
self. 
Becket.    For  which  she  should  be 

duly  grateful. 
Eleanor.  True! 

Tho*  she  that  binds  the  bond,  herseif 

should  see 
That  kings  are  f aithful  to  their  mArriage 
vow. 
Beckbt.    Ay,  Madam,  and  queens 
also. 


Eleanor.    And  queens  also ! 
What  is  your  drif  t  ? 

Becket.       My  drift  is  to  the  Castle, 

Where  I  shall  meet  the  Barons  and  my 

King.  [Exit] 

[De  Broc,  De  Tracy,  De  Brito, 

De  Morville  (passing)] 

Eleanor.    To  the  Castle? 
De  Broc.  Ay ! 

Eleanor.     Stir   up    the    King,    the 
Lords ! 
Set  all  on  fire  against  him ! 

De  Brito.  Ay,  good  Madam  I 

[Exeunt] 
Eleanor.     Fool!     I  will  make  thee 
hateful  to  thy  King. 
Churl!     I  will  have  thee  frighted  into 

France, 
And  I  shall  live  to  trample  on  thy  grave. 


ScENE  Third. — The  Hall  in  Northampton 

Castle, 

\0n  one  side  of  the  stage  the  doors  of  an 
inner  CoundUchamher,  half-open, 
At  the  hottonif  the  great  doors  of  the 
Hall,  Roger  Archbishop  op 
York,  Foliot  Bishop  of  London, 

HiLARY     OF     ChICHESTER,     BISHOP 

of  Herepord,  Richard  de  Hast- 
INGS  {Grand  Prior  of  Templars) ^ 
Philip  de  Eleemosyna  {Üie  Pope's 
Almoner)^  and  others.  De  Broc, 
FiTZURSB,  De  Brito,  De  Mor- 
ville, De  Tracy,  and  other  Barons 
assembled  —  a  table  hefore  them. 
John  of  Oxford,  President  of  the 
Council.] 

[Enter  Becket  and  Herbert  of 
Bosham] 

Becket.    Where  is  the  Kling? 
Roger  of  York.      Gone  hawking  on 

the  Nene, 
His  heart  so  gall*d  with  thine  ingrati- 

tude. 
He  will  not  see  thy  face  tili  thou  hast 

sign'd 
These  ancient  laws  and  customs  of  the 

realm. 
Thy  sending  back  the  Great  Seal  mad- 

den'd  him, 
He  all  but  pluck'd  the  bearer's  eyes 

away. 
Take  heed,  lest  he  destroy  thee  ntteriy. 
Becket.    Then  shalt  thou  step^  into 

my  plaoe  and  sign. 
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Roger  op  York.     Didst   thou  not 

promise  Henry  to  obey 
These  ancient  laws  and  customs  of  the 

realm? 
Becket.     Saving  the  honour  of  my 

Order  —  ay . 
Customs,  traditions,  —  clouds  that  come 

and  go ; 
The  customs  of  the  Church  äre  Peter' s 

rock. 
Roger  op  York.    Saving  thine  order ! 

But  King  Henry  sware 
That,   saving  his   King's  kingship,   he 

would  grant  thee 
The  crown  itself.     Saving  thine  order, 

Thomas, 
Is  black  and  white  at  once,  and  comes 

to  naught. 
0  bolster'd  up  with  stubbomness  and 

pride, 
Wilt  thou  destroy  the  Church  in  fight- 
ing for  it. 
And  bring  us  all  to  shame  ? 

Becket.  Roger  of  York, 

When  I  and  thou  were  youths  in  Theo- 

bald's  house, 
Twice  did  thy  maUce  and  thy  calumnies 
Exile  me  from  the  face  of  Theobald. 
Now  I  am  Canterbury  and  thou  art 

York. 
Roger  of  York.     And  is  not  York 

the  peer  of  Canterbiu^? 
Did  not  Great  Gregory  bid  St.  Austin 

here 
Found  two  archbishopricks,  London  and 

York? 
Becket.     What  came  of  that?     The 

first  archbishop  fled. 
And   York  lay   barren  for  a  hundred 

years. 
Why,  by  this  rule,  Folio t  may  claim  the 

pall 
For  London  too. 

FoLiOT.      And  with  good  reason  too, 
For  London  had  a  temple  and  a  priest 
When  Canterbury  hardly  bore  a  name. 
Becket.     The    pagan    temple    of    a 

pagan  Rome ! 
The  heathen  priesthood  of  a  heathen 

creed ! 
Thou  goest  bevond  thyself  in  petulancy ! 
Who   made  thee  London?     Who,   but 

Canterbury  ? 
John  of  Oxford.      Peaoe,  peace,  my 

lords!  these  customs  are  no  longer 
As  Canterbury  calls  them,  wandering 

clouds, 
But  by  the  Eang's  command  are  written 

down. 
And  by  the  King's  command  I,  John  of 

Oxford, 


The   President   of   this   Council,   read 
them. 
Becket.     Read ! 

John  of  Oxford  [reads].  *A11  causes 
of  advowsons  and  presentations,  whether 
between  laymen  or  clerics,  shall  be  tried 
in  the  Eäng's  court.' 

Becket.     But  that  I  cannot  sign :  for 
that  would  drag 
The  cleric  b^fore  the  civil  judgment- 

seat, 
And  on  a  matter  wholly  spiritual. 

John  of  Oxford.  *If  any  cleric  be 
accused  of  felony,  the  Church  shall  not 
Protect  him ;  but  he  shall  answer  to  the 
summons  of  the  King's  court  to  be  tried 
therein.' 

Becket.     And  that  I  cannot  sign. 
Is  not  the  Church  the  visible  Lord  on 

earth  ? 
Shall  hands  that  do  create  the  Lord  be 

bound 
Behind  the  back  like  laymen-criminals  ? 
The  Lord  be  judged  again  by  Pilate? 
No! 
John  op  Oxford.     *When  a  bishop- 
rick  falls  vacant,  the  King,  tili  another 
be  appointed,  shall  receive  the  revenues 
thereof.' 
Becket.     And   that   I   cannot   sign. 
Is  the  King's  treasury 
A  fit  place  for  the  monies  of  the  Church, 
That  be  the  patrimony  of  the  poor? 

John  of  Oxford.  'And  when  the 
vacancy  is  to  be  filled  up,  the  King  shall 
summon  the  chapter  of  that  church  to 
court,  and  the  election  shall  be  made  in 
the  Chapel  Royal,  with  the  consent  of 
our  lord  the  King,  ajid  by  the  advice  of 
his  Government.' 

Becket.     And  that   I   cannot  sign: 
for  that  would  make 
Our  island-Church  a  sehism  from  Chris- 
tendom, 
And  weight  down  all  free  choice  beneath 
the  throne. 
FoLioT.     And  was  thine  own  election 
so  canonical, 
Good  father? 
Becket.     If    it   were    not,    Gilbert 
Foliot, 
I  mean  to  cross  the  sea  to  France,  and 

lay 
My  crozier  in  the  Holy  Father' s  hands. 
And    bid    him    re-create    me,    Gilbert 
Foliot. 
FoLioT.     Nay;    by  another  of  these 
customs  thou 
Wilt  not  be  suffer'd  so  to  cross  the  seas 
Without  the  license  of  our  lord  the  King. 
Becket.    That,  too,  I  cannot  sign. 
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[De  Broc,  De  Brito,  De  Tragt, 

Fitzurse,  De  Morville,  siart 

up  —  a  clash  of  swords] 

Lords.  Sign  and  obey ! 

Becket.    My  lords,  is  this  a  combat 

or  a  Council  ? 

Are  ye  my  masters,   or  my  lord  the 

King? 
Ye  make  this  clashing  for  no  love  o' 

the  customs 
Or  constitutions,   or  whate'er  ye  call 

them, 
But  that  there  be  among  you  those  that 

hold 
Lands  reft  from  Canterbury. 

De  Broc.     And  mean  to  keep  them, 
In  spite  of  thee ! 

Lords  [shouting].     Sign,  and  obey  the 

crown! 
Becket.     The  crown?     Shall   I   do 
less  for  Canterbury 
Than  Henry  for  the  crown?    King  Ste- 
phen gave 
Manv  of  the  crown  lands  to  those  that 

helpt  him ; 
So   did   Matilda,    the   Eang's   mother. 

Mark, 
When  Henry  came  into  his  own  again, 
Then  he  took  back  not  only  Stephen's 

gifts, 
But  his  own  mother' s,  lest  the  crown 

should  be 
Shom  of  ancestral  splendour.     This  did 

Henry. 
Shall  I  do  less  for  mine  own  Canterbury  ? 
And  thou,  De  Broc,  that  holdest  Salt- 
wood Castle  — 
De   Broc.    And   mean   to   hold   it, 

or  — 
Becket.  To  have  my  life. 

De   Broc     The   King   is   quick   to 
anger ;   if  thou  anger  him, 
We  wait  but  the  King  s  word  to  strike 
thee  dead. 
Becket.     Strike,  and  I  die  the  death 
of  martyrdom ; 
Strike,  and  ye  set  these  customs  by  my 

death 
Einging  their  own  death-knell  thro*  all 
the  realm. 
Herbert.     And  I  can  teil  you,  lords, 
ye  are  all  as  like 
To  lodge  a  fear  in  Thomas  Becket' s 

heart 
As  find  a  hare's  form  in  a  lion's  cave. 
John  op  Oxford.     Ay,  sheathe  your 
swords,  ye  will  displease  the  King. 
De  Broc.     Why  down   then  thou! 
but  an  he  come  to  Saltwood, 
By  God's  death,  thou  shalt  stiok  him 
like  a  oaJf !       [Sheathing  hie  aword] 


HiLARY.     O  my  good  lord,  I  do  en- 

treat  thee  —  sign. 
Save  the  King's  honour  here  before  his 

barons. 
He  hath  swom  that  thou  shouldst  sign, 

and  now  but  shuns 
The  semblance  of  def eat ;  I  have  heard 

him  say 
He  means  no  more ;  so  if  thou  sign,  my 

lord, 
That  were  but  as  the  shadow  of  an 

assent. 
Becket.     *Twould  seem  too  like  the 

substance,  if  I  sign'd. 
Philip  de  Eleemosyna.     My  lord, 

thine  ear!     I  have  the  ear  of  the 

Pope. 
As  thou  hast  honour  for  the  Pope  our 

master, 
Have  pity  on  him,  sorely  prest  upon 
Bv  the  fierce  Emperor  and  his  Antipope. 
Thou  knowest  he  was  forced  to  ny  to 

France ; 
He  pray'd  me  to  pray  thee  to  pacify 
Thy  King;    for  ii  thou  go  against  thy 

King, 
Then  must  he  likewise  go  against  thy 

King, 
And  then  thy  King  might  join  the  Anti- 
pope, 
And  that  would  shake  the  Papacy  as  it 

Stands. 
Besides,  thy  King  swore  to  our  cardinals 
He  meant  no  haxm.  nor  damage  to  the 

Church. 
Smooth  thou  his  pride  —  thy  signing  is 

but  form ; 
Nay,  and  should  härm  oome  of  it,  it  is 

the  Pope 
Will  be  to  blame  —  not  thou.     Over  and 

over 
He  told  me  thou  shouldst  pacify  the 

King, 
Lest  there  be  battle  between  Heaven 

and  Earth, 
And  Earth  should  get  the  better  —  for 

the  time. 
Cannot  the  Pope  absolve  thee  if  thou 

sign? 
Becket.     Have  I  the  Orders  of  the 

Holy  Father? 
Philip  de  Eleemosyna.    Orders,  my 

lord  —  why,  no ;   for  what  am  I? 
The  secret  whisper  of  the  Holy  Father. 
Thou,    that    hast    been    a    stateranan, 

couldst  thou  always 
Blurt  thy  free  mind  to  the  air? 
Becket.    If  Rome  be  feeble,   theo 

should  I  be  firm. 
Philip.    Take   it  not  that   wi^— * 

balk  not  the  Pope's  wüL 
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When  he  hath  shaken  off  the  Emperor, 
He  heads  the  Church  against  the  King 
with  thee. 
Richard     de     Hastinos     [kneeling], 
Becket    I   am   the  oldest   of   the 
Templars ; 
I  knew  thy  father;    he  would  be  mine 

age 
Had  he  lived  now ;    thmk  of  me  as  thy 

father ! 
Behold   thy   father   kneelmg   to    thee, 

Becket. 
Submit;    I  promise  thee  on  my  salva- 

tion 
That  thou  wilt  hear  no  more  o*   the 
customs. 
Becket.         What ! 
Hath  Henry  told  thee?  hast  thou  talk'd 
with  him? 
Another  Templar  [kneeling].  Father, 
I  am  the  yoimgest  of  the  Templars, 
Look  on  me  as  I  were  thy  bodily  son, 
For,   like  a  son,    I  lift   my  hands   to 
thee. 
Philip.     Wilt  thou  hold  out  for  ever, 
Thomas  Becket? 
Dost  thou  not  hear? 
Becket  [signs].     Why  —  there  then 
—  there  —  I  sign. 
And  swear  to  cbey  the  customs. 

FoLiOT.  Is  it  thy  will, 

My  lord  Archbishop,  that  we  too  should 
sign? 
Becket.     O  ay,  by    that   canonical 
obedience 
Thou  still  hast  owed  thy  father,  Gilbert 
Foliot. 
FoLiOT.     Lovally     and     with     good 

faith,  my  lord  Archbishop? 
Becket.     O  ay,  with  all  that  loyalty 
and  good  faith 
Thou    still   hast   shown    thy    primate, 
Gilbert  Fohot. 

[Becket  drawa  apart  with  Her- 
bert] 
Herbert,  Herbert,  have  I  betray'd  the 

Church? 
I'll  have  the  paper  back  —  blot  out  my 
name. 
Herbert.     Too  late,  my  lord:    you 

see  they  are  signing  there. 
Becket.     False  to  myself  —  it  is  the 
will  of  God 
To  break  me,  prove  me  nothing  of  my- 
self! 
This  Almoner  hath  tasted  Henry*  s  gold. 
The   cardinals    have   finger'd    Henryks 

gold. 
And  Home  is  venal  ev'n  to  rottenness. 
I  see  it,  I  see  it. 
I  am  no  soldier,  as  he  said  —  at  least 


No  leader.     Herbert,  tili  I  hear  from 

the  Pope 
I  will  suspend  myself  from  all  my  func- 

tions. 
If    fast    and    prayer,     the    lacerating 

scourge  — 
Foliot    [from    the    table],     My    lord 

Archbishop,  thou  hast  yet  to  seal. 
Becket.     Fu"st,    Foliot,    let   me   see 

what  I  have  sign*d. 

[Goes  to  the  table] 
What,  this !     and  this  !  —  what  I     new 

and  old  together ! 
Seal?     If  a  seraph  shouted  from  the 

sun. 
And  bade  me  seal  against  the  rights  of 

the  Church, 
I  would  anathematise  him.  .  I  will  not 

seal.  [Exit  with  Herbert] 

[Enter  King  Henry] 

Henry.     Where's  Thomas?    hath  he 

sign'd  ?  show  me  the  papers ! 
Sign'd  and  not  seal'd !     How's  that? 

John  of  Oxford.     He  would  not  seal. 
And  when  he  sign'd,  his  face  was  stormy- 

red  — 
Shame,  wrath,  I  know  not  what.     He 

sat  down  there 
And  dropt  it  in  his  hands,  and  then  a 

paleness, 

Like  the  wan  twilight  af  ter  sunset,  crept 

Up  even  to  the  tonsure,  and  he  groan'd, 

'  False  to  myself !    It  is  the  will  of  God  I  * 

Henry.     God's  will  be  what  it  will, 

the  man  shall  seal, 
Cr  I  will  seal  his  doom.     My  Ijurgher's 

son  — 
Nay,  if  I  cannot  break  him  as  the  pre- 

late, 
I'll  cnish  him  as  the  subject.     Send  for 

him  back.  [Sita  on  his  throne] 

Barons  and  bishops  of  our  realm  of  Eng- 
land, 
After    the    nineteen    winters    of    King 

Stephen  — 
A  reign  which  was  no  reign,  when  none 

could  sit 
By  his  own  hearth  in  puace ;  when  mur- 

der  common 
As  nature*s  death,  like  Egypt's  plague, 

had  fill'd 
All  things  with  blood ;  when  every  door- 

way  blush'd, 
Dash*d  red  with  that  unhallow*d  pass- 

over; 
When  every  baron  ground  his  blade  in 

blood ; 
The  household  dough  was  kneaded  up 

with  blood ; 
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The  mill  wheel  turn*d  in  blood;    .the 

wholesome  plow 
Lay    rusting    in    the    furrow*s    yellow 

weeds, 
Till  famine  dwarf t  the  race  —  I  came, 

your  King ! 
Nor  dwelt  alone,  like  a  soft  lord  of  the 

East, 
In  mine  own  hall,  and  sucking  thro* 

fools*  ears 
The    flatteries    of    corruption  —  went 

abroad 
Thro*  all  my  counties,  spied  my  people's 

ways; 
Yea,  heard  the  chnrl  against  the  baron 


—  yea, 
did  hii 


And  did  him  justice;    sat  in  mine  own 

Courts 
Judging  my  judges,  that  had  found  a 

King 
Who     ranged     confusions,     made     the 

tiwilight  day. 
And  Struck  a  shape  from  out  the  vague, 

and  law 
From  madness.     And  the  event  —  our 

faUows  tiU'd, 
Much   com,  repeopled  towns,  a  realm 

again. 
So  far  my  course,   albeit  not  glassy- 

smooth, 
Had  prosper'd  in  the  main,  but  sud- 

denly 
Jarr'd  on  this  rock.     A  cleric  violated 
The  daughter  of  his  host,  and  murder'd 

him. 
Bishops  —  York,    London,    Chichester, 

Westminster  — 
Ye  haled  this  tonsured  devil  into  your 

Courts; 
But  since  your  canon  will  not  let  you 

take 
Life  for  a  life,  ye  but  degraded  him 
Where  I  had  hang'd  him.     What  doth 

hard  murder  care 
For  degradation?     and  that  made  me 

muse, 
Being  bounden  hy  my  coronation  oath 
To  do  men  justice.     Look  to  it,  your 

own  selves ! 
Say  that  a  cleric  murder'd  an  arch- 

bishop, 
What  could  ye  do  ?     Degrade,  imprison 

him  — 
Not  death  for  death. 

John  of  Oxford.     But  I,  my  liege, 

could  swear, 
To  death  for  death. 

Henry.  And,  looking  thro'  my  reign, 
I  found  a  hundred  ghastly  murders  done 
By  men,   the  soum  and  ofiFal  of  the 

Church; 


Then,  glancing  thro*  the  story  of  this 

realm, 
I  came  on  certain  wholesome  usages. 
Lost  in  desuetude,  of  my  grandsire's  day, 
Good  royal  customs  —  hud  them  writ- 

ten  fair 
For  John  of   Oxford  here   to  read  to 

you. 
John  of  Oxford.     And  I  can  easily 

swear  to  these  as  being 
The   Kling's   will  and   God's   will   and 

justice;  yet 
I  could  but  read  a  part   to-day,   be- 

cause  — 
Fitz  URSE.     Because  my  lord  of  Can- 

terbury  — 
De  Tracy.  Ay, 

This  lord  of  Canterbury  — 

De  Brito.  As  is  his  wont 

Too  much  of  late  whene'er  your  royal 

rights 
Are  mooted  in  our  Councils  — 

Fitzurse.  —  made  an  uproar. 

Henry.     And  Becket  had  my  bosom 

on  all  this ; 
If  ever  man  by  bonds  of  gratef ulness  — 
I  raised  him  from  the  puddle  of  the 

gutter, 
I  made  him  porcelain  from  the  clay  of 

the  city  — 
Thought  that  I  knew  him,  err*d  thro' 

love  of  him, 
Hoped,    were    he    chosen    archbishop, 

Church  and  Crown, 
Two  sisters  gliding  in  an  equal  dance, 
Two    rivers    gently    flowing    side    by 

side  — 
But  no ! 
The  bird  that  moults  sings  the  same 

song  again, 
The  snake  that  sloughs  comes  out  a 

snake  again. 
Snake  —  ay,  but  he  that  lookt  a  fangless 

one,  • 
Issues  a  venomous  adder. 
For  he,  when  having  dofft  the  Chan- 

cellor's  robe  — 
Flung  the  Great  Seal  of  England  in  my 

face  — 
Claim'd  some  of  our  crown  lands  for 

Canterbury  — 
My  comrade,  boon  companion,  my  co- 

reveller, 
The  master  of  his  master,  the  King's 

long. — 
God's  eyes !     I  had  meant  to  make  bim 

all  but  king. 
Chancellor-Archbishop,  he  might  well 

have  sway'd 
All  England  imder  Henry,  the  jofOBg 

King, 
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When    I    was   hence.    What    did    the 

traitor  eay? 
False  to  himself,  but  ten-fold  false  to 

mel 
The  will  of  God  —  why,  then  it  is  my 

wiU  — 
Is  he  Coming? 
Messenger  [entering].    With  a  crowd 
of  worshippers, 
And  holds  his  cross  before  him  thro' 

the  crowd, 
As  one  that  puls  himself  in  sanetuary. 
Henry.    His  cross  I 
Roger   of  York.     His   cross!     TU 
front  him,  cross  to  cross. 

[Exil  Roger  op  York] 
Henry.     His  cross !    it  is  the  traitor 
that  imputes 
Treachery  to  his  King ! 
It  is  not  safe  for  me  to  look  upon  him. 
Away  —  with  me ! 

[Goes  in  with  his  Barons  to  the 
Councü-Chamher,  the  door  oj 
which  is  left  open] 

[ErUer  Becket,  holding  his  cross  of  silver 
hefore  him,  The  Bishops  come 
round  him] 

Hereford.     The  King  wiU  not  abide 
thee  with  thy  cross. 
Permit  me,  my  good  lord,  to  bear  it  for 

thee, 
Being  thy  chaplain. 
Becket.        No  :  it  must  protect  me. 
Herbert.     As  once  he  bore  the  Stand- 
ard of  the  Angles, 
So  now  he  bears  the  Standard  of  the 
angels. 
Foliot.     I    am    the    Dean    of    the 
province :  let  me  bear  it. 
Make  not  thy  King  a  traitorous  mur- 
derer. 
Becket.    Did  not  your  barons  draw 
their  swords  against  me? 

[Enler  Roger  of  York,  loith  his  cross, 
advancing  to  Becket] 

Becket.    Wherefore  dost  thou  pre- 
sume  to  bear  thy  cross, 

Against    the    solemn    ordinance    from 
Rome, 

Out  of  thy  province? 
Roger  op  York.  Why  dost  thou 

presume. 

Arm  d  with  thy  cross,  to  come  before 
the  King? 

If  Canterbury  bring  his  cross  to  oourt» 

Let  York  besur  his  to  mate  with  Canter- 
bury. 


Foliot    [seizing    hold    of    Becket's 
cross].     Nay,  nay,  m^r  lord,  thou 
must  not  brave  the  Kang. 
Nay,  let  me  have  it.     I  will  have  it  I 
Becket.  Away ! 

[Flinging  him  ojf] 
Foliot.     He    fasts,    they    say,    this 
mitred  Hercules ! 
He  fast!    is  that  an  arm  of  fast?    My 

lord, 
Hadst   thou   not    sign*d,    I   had  gone 

along  with  thee ; 
But  thou  the  shepherd  hast  betray'd  the 

sheep, 
And  thou  art  perjured,  and  thou  wilt 

not  seal. 
As  Chancellor  thou  wast  against  the 

Church, 
Now  as  Archbishop  goest  against  the 

King; 
For,  like  a  fool,  thou  knowst  no  middle 

way. 
Ay,  ay !   but  art  thou  strenger  than  the 
Kmg? 
Becket.     Strong  —  not  in  mine  own 
seif,  but  Heaven ;  true 
To  either  function,  holding  it ;  and  thou 
Fast,  scourge  thyself,  and  mortify  thy 

flesh, 
Not    spirit  —  thou    remainest    Gilbert 

Foliot, 
A  worldly  f ollower  of  the  worldly  streng. 
I,  bearing  this  great  ensign,  make  it 

clear 
Under  what  Prince  I  fight. 

Foliot.  My  lord  of  York, 

Let  US  go  in  to  the  Coimcil,  where  our 

bishops 
And  our  great  lords  will  sit  in  judgment 
on  hun. 
Becket.     Sons  sit  in  judgment  on 
their  f ather !  —  then 
The  spire  of  Holy  Church  may  prick  the 

graves  — 
Her    crypt    amon^    the    stars.     Sign? 

seal?     I  promised 
The  King  to  obey  these  customs,  not 

yet  written, 
Saving  mine  order ;  true  too,  that  when 

written 
I  sign'd  them  —  being  a  fool,  as  Foliot 

call'd  me. 
I   hold   not  by  my   signing.    Get  ye 

hence, 
Teil  what  I  say  to  the  King. 

[Exeunt  Hereford,  Foliot,  and 

other  BisHOPs] 

Roger  of  York.  The  Church 

wiU  hate  thee.  .      [Bxü] 

Becket.    Serve  my  best  friend  and 

make  him  my  worst  f  oe ; 
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Fight  f  or  the  Church,  and  set  the  Chnroh 

agaiixst  me  I 

Herbert.     To  be  honest  is  to  set  all 

knaves  against  thee. 

Ah  I  Thomas,  excommunicate  them  all  I 

Hereford    [re-entering],      I    cannot 

brook  the  turmoil  thou  hast  raised. 

I  would,  my  lord  Thomas  of  Canter- 

bury, 
Thou  wert  piain  Thomas  and  not  Can- 

terbury, 
Or  that  thou  wouldst  deliver  Canterbury 
To  our  King's  hands  again,  and  be  at 
.peaoe. 
HiLARY   Ire^eniering].     For  hath  not 
thine  ambition  set  the  Church 
This  da^  between  the  hammer  and  the 

an-sol  — 
Fealty  to  the  King,  obedienoe  to  thy- 
self? 
Herbert.     What  say  the  bishops? 
HiLART.     Some    have    pleadea    for 
him, 
But  the  King  rages  —  most  are  with  the 

King; 
And  some  are  reeds,  that  one  time  sway 

to  the  ourrent, 
And  to  the  wind  another.     But  we  hold 
Thou  art  forswom;     and  no  forsworn 

Archbishop 
ShaU  heim  the  Church.     We  therefore 

place  ourselves 
Under  the  shield  and  safeguard  of  the 

Pope, 
And  oite  thee  to  api>ear  before  the  Pope, 
And  answer  thine  accusers.  .  .  .    Art 
thou  deaf  ? 
Bbcket.     I  hear  you. 

[CUish  of  arms] 
HiLART.     Dost     thou     hear     those 

others  ? 
Bbcket.      Ay  I 

Roger  of  York  [re^rUering].     The 
King's  *God's    eyesi*    come    now 
so  thick  and  fast, 
We  fear  that  he  may  reave  thee  of 

thine  own. 
Come  on,  oome  on !  it  is  not  fit  for  us 
To  see  the  proud  Archbishop  mutilated. 
Say  that  he  blind  thee  and  tear  out  thy 
tongue. 
Becket.    So  be  it.     He  begins  at  top 
with  me : 
They  crucified  St.  Peter  downward. 

Roger  of  York.  Nay, 

But  for  their  sake  who  stagger  betwixt 

thine 
ApDeal,  and  Henry's  anger,  yield. 
Bbcket.  Hence,  Satan! 

[Exil  Roger  of  York] 
FiTZUBSB  [re-entering].    My  lord,  the 


King     demands     three     hundred 
maxKS, 
Due  from  his  Castles  of  Berkhamstead 

and  Eye 
When  thou  thereof  wast  warden. 

Becket.  Teil  the  King 

I   spent   thrice   that  in  fortifying  his 
Castles. 
De  Tracy  [re-entering],    My  lord,  the 
King     demands     seven     himdred 
marks, 
Lent  at  the  siege  of  Thoulouse  by  the 
King. 
B EC KET.     I  led  seven  hundred  knights 

and  fought  his  wars. 
De  Brito  [re-entering].     My  lord,  the 
King  demands  five  himdred  marks, 
Advanced  thee  at  his  instance  by  the 

Jews, 
For  which  the  King  was  bound  security. 
Becket.     I  thought  it  was  a  gift;  I 
thought  it  was  a  gift. 

[Enter  Lord  Leicebter,  foUowed  hy 
Barons  and  Bibhops] 

Leicester.     My  lord,    I   come  un- 
willingly.     The  Eäng 
Demands  a  strict  account  of  all  those 

revenues 
From  all  the  vacant  sees  and  abbacies, 
Which  came  into  thy  händs  when  Chan- 
cellor. 
Becket.     How    much    might    that 

amount  to,  my  lord  Leicester? 
Leicester.     Some     thirty  —  forty 

thousand  silver  marks. 
Becket.     Are  these  your  customs? 
O  my  good  lord  Leicester, 
The  King  and  I  were  brothers.    All  I 

had 
I  lavish'd  for  the  glory  of  the  King ; 
I  shone  from  him,  for  him,  his  glory,  his 
Reflection :  now  the  glory  of  the  Church 
Hath  swallow'd  up   the  glory  of  the 

King; 
I  am  his  no  more,  but  hers.     Gkunt  me 

one  day 
To  ponder  these  demands. 

Leicester.     Hear  first  thy  sentenoe  I 
The  King  and  all  his  lords  — 
Becket.  Son,  first  hear  me! 

Leicester.     Nay,  nay,   oajist  thou, 
that  holdest  thi&e  estates 
In  fee  and  barony  of  the  King,  decUne 
The  judgment  of  the  King? 

Becket.  The  King !     I  hold 

Nothing  in  fee  and  barony  of  the  Kinff. 
Wliatever  the  Church  owns  —  she  haüas 

it  in 
Free  and  perpetual  alms,  uiumbjwt  to 
One  earthly  soeptre. 
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Leicester.     Nay,  but  hear  thy  judg- 
ment. 
The  King  aud  all  his  barons  — 

Becket.  Judgment !    Barons ! 

Who  but  the  bridegroom  dares  to  judge 

the  bride, 
Or  he   the  bridegroom  may  appoint? 

Not  he 
That  is  not  of  the  house,  but  from  the 

Street 
Stain'd  with  the  mire  thereof. 

I  had  been  so  true 
To  Henry  and  mine  office  that  the  King 
Woidd  throne  me  in  the  great  Arch- 

bishoprick : 
And  I,  that  knew  mine  own  infirmity, 
For   the   King's   pleasure  rather   tnan 

God's  cause 
Took  it  upon  me  —  err*d  thro*  love  of 

him. 
Now  therefore  God  from  me  withdraws 

Himself, 
And  the  King  too. 

What !  forty  thousand  marks ! 
Why  thou,   the  King,   the  Pope,   the 

Saints,  the  world, 
Know  that  when  made   Archbishop  I 

was  freed, 
Before  the  Prince  and  chief  Justiciary, 
From  every  bond  and  debt  and  Obliga- 
tion 
Incurr'd  as  Chancellor. 

Hear  me,  son. 

As  gold 
Outvalues  dross,  light  darkness,  Abel 

Cain, 
The  soul  the  body,  and  the  Church  the 

Throne, 
I  Charge  thee,  upon  pain  of  mine  anath- 

ema, 
That  thou  obey,  not  me,  but  Qt>d  in  me, 
Rather  than  Henry.     I  refuse  to  stand 
By  the  King's  censure,  make  my  cry  to 

the  Pope, 
Bv  whom  I  will  be  judged ;  refer  myself , 
The  Kin^,  these  customs,  all  the  Church, 

to  him. 
And  under  his  authority  —  I  depart. 

[Going] 
[Leicesteb  looks  at  him  douht- 
ingly] 
Am  I  a  prisoner? 

Leicester.  By  St.  Lazarus,  no ! 

I  am  confounded  by  thee.     Go  in  peace. 
De  Broc.     In  peace  now  —  but  af  ter. 
Take  that  for  eamest. 

[Flings  a  hone  at  him  from  the 

rushea] 

De  Brito,  Fitzursb,  De  Tracy,  and 

oihers  [flinging  wiapa  of  rushes],     Ay, 

go  in  i)eace,  caitiff,  caitiff!    And  that 


too,  perjured  prelate  —  and  that,  tum- 
coat  shaveling!  There,  there,  there! 
traitor,  traitor,  traitor! 

Becket.     Mannerless  wolves ! 

[Turning  and  facing  them] 

Herbert.    Enough,  my  lord,  enough ! 

Becket.     Barons  of  England  and  of 

Normandy, 

When  what  ye  shake  at  doth  but  seem 

tofly, 
True  test  of  coward,  ye  foUow  with  a 

yeU. 
But  I  that  threw  the  mightiest  knight 

of  France, 
Sir  Engelram  de  Trie,  — 

Herbert.  Enough,  my  lord. 

Becket.     More  than  enough.    I  play 
the  fool  again. 

[Enter  Herald] 

Herald.     The  King  commands  you, 
upon  pain  of  deatn, 
That  none  should  wrong  or  injure  your 
Archbishop. 
FoLiOT.     Deal  gently  with  the  young 
man  Absalom. 

[Great   doors   of  the   Hall   at   the 
ha^k     openy     and     discover     a 
crowd.     They  shoiU:] 
Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord ! 


ScENE     FouRTH.  —  Refectory     of     the 
Monastery  at  Northampton. 

[A  banquet  on  the  Tahles] 

[Enter  Becket.    Becket's  Retainers] 

Ist  Retainer.     Do  thou  speak  first. 

2nd  Retainer.  Nay,  thou!  Nay, 
thou!  Hast  not  thou  drawn  the  short 
straw? 

Ist  Retainer.  My  lord  Archbishop, 
wilt  thou  permit  us  — 

Becket.  To  speak  without  stammer- 
ing  and  like  a  free  man?    Ay. 

Ist  Retainer.  My  lord,  permit  us 
then  to  leave  thy  service. 

Becket.     When? 

Ist  Retainer.     Now. 

Becket.     To-night? 

Ist  Retainer.     To-night,  my  lord. 

Becket.     And  why? 

Ist  Retainer.  My  lord,  we  leave 
thee  not  without  tears. 

Becket.  Tears?  Why  not  stay 
with  me  then? 
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Ist  Ri 
yield  tbee  e 

eatiafaction. 

Decket.  1  Warrant  you,  or  your 
owti  eitter.  Shall  I  find  you  oqc? 
The  King  hath  frowned  upon  me. 

Ist  Ret a ixe r.  That  ia  not  alto- 
gether  our  anawer,  my  lord. 

Becket.  No  :  yet  all  but  all.  Go, 
go!  Ye  have  eatcn  of  my  dish  aud 
drunken  ot  niy  cup  for  a  dozen  yeara. 

Ist  Retainer.  And  so  wo  have.  Wo 
mean  thee  no  wrong.  Wilt  thou  not 
say,  'God  blesa  you,'  ere  we  go? 

Becket.  God  bless  you  all!  God 
redden  your  pale  blood  I  But  mine  is 
human-red ;  and  when  ye  shall  hear  it  is 
poured  out  upon  earth,  and  see  it  mount- 
ing  to  Heaven,  my  God  bless  you,  that 
Booms  Sweet  to  you  now,  will  blast  and 
blind  you  like  a  curso. 

Ist  Rbtain'er.  We  hope  not,  my 
lord.  Our  humblest  thanks  for  your 
blesaing,     Parewell ! 

[Exeunt  Retaixers] 

Becket.  FarewcU,  friends!  farewell, 
BwallowB !    I  wrong  the  bird ;  she  leaves 


to-night?  [Knocking  at  Ihe  door] 

Attendant.  Hure  is  a  missive  Icft 
at  the  gate  by  one  from  the  Castle. 

Becket.  Cornwall's  hand  or  l^eices- 
ter'B  :  they  write  marvellously  aliko. 

[Readirt^] 

'Ply  at  once  to  Franee,  to  King  Louis 
of  France;  thero  be  those  about  our. 
g  who  would  have  thy_  blood.' 

/  lord  of  LeiceBter  biddeo 
..  __r  supper? 

Attesoant.  Ay,  my  lord,  and  divers 
other  earls  and  baj-ons.  But  the  hour 
is  past,  and  our  brolher,  Master  Cook, 
he  makea  moan  that  all  be  tL-getting 
eold. 

Becket.  And  1  make  my  moan  along 
with  him.  CoId  after  warm,  winter 
after  siunmer,  and  the  golden  leaves, 
these  earls  and  borons,  that  clung  to 
me,  frosted  off  me  by  the  flrst  cold 
frown  ot  the  King.  Cold,  but  look  how 
the  table  steams,  like  a  heathen  altar ; 
nay,  like  the  altar  at  Jerusalem.  Shall 
God's  good  gifts  bo  wasted?  None  of 
them  herel  Call  in  the  poor  from  tho  j 
streets.  and  let  them  feast. 

Herbert.  That  ia  the  parable  of  I 
our  blessed  Iflrd. 

Becket.     And  why  ahould  not  tho  j 
parable  of  our  bleaaed  Lord  be  aoted 
agaia?     Call  in  the  poor!     The  Churoh  | 
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ia  ever  at  variance  with  the  kings,  and 
cver  at  one  with  the  poor.  l  markM 
a  group  of  lazars  in  the  marketplaee 
—  half -rag,  half-sore  —  b^gars,  poor 
rogucs  (Heaven  bless  'em)  who  npver 
saw  nor  dreamed  of  such  a  banquet. 
I  will  amaze  them.  Call  them  in,  1  say. 
They  shall  henceforward  be  my  earls 
and  barons  —  our  lords  and  mastera 
in  Christ  Jesus.  [Exil  Hebbert] 

If  the  King  hold  bis  purpose,  I  am 
myself  a  beggar.  Forty  thousand 
marks  I  fort3r  thousand  devils  —  and 
these  eraven  bishops  I 

[Enler  a  Poon  Man  rmth  hi»  dog] 

Man.  My  lord  Archbiahop,  may  I 
come  in  with  my  poor  friendj  my  dog? 
The  King' 8  verdurer  caught  him  a-hunt- 
ing  in  the  forest,  and  cut  oft  his  pawa. 
The  do|;  followcd  his  calling,  my  loiii.  I 
ha'  camed  him  ever  so  mauy  milea  in  my 
arms,  and  he  licks  my  face  and  moans 
against  the  King. 
"  '       '       tha__  . 

than  thy  dog  —  they  aro  too  bloo^'. 
Wero  the  Church  king,  it  would  be 
othcrwise.  Poor  beast!  poor  beast! 
set  him  down.  I  will  bmd  up  his 
wounds  with  my  napkin.  Give  him  a 
bone,  give  him  a  bone  I  Who  misuses 
a  dog  would  misuse  a  child  —  they  pan- 
not  apeak  for  themselves.  Past  help! 
his  paws  are  past  help.     Qod  help  him! 

{Enler  the  Beqgarb  (and  seal  Ikemsdefi 
at  the  TaWes).  Becket  and  Her- 
bert ivait  upon  them] 

Ist  Beogar.  Swine,  sheep,  ox  — 
here'a  a  French  supper.  When  thievee 
fall  out,  honest  men  — 

2nd  Bbüqar.  Is  the  Archbishop  8 
thief  who  gives  thee  thy  supper? 

Ist  Beqoar.  Well,  then,  how  doe* 
it  go?  When  honest  men  fall  out, 
thieves  —  no,  it  can't  be  that, 

2nd  Beqoar.  Who  stole  the  widow'a 
one  aitting  hen  o'  Sunday,  when  ahe  was 
at  masa? 

Ist  Beqoak.  Come,  oomel  thon 
hadat  th^  share  on  her.  Sitting  henl 
Our  Lord  Becket'a  our  great  sittinp-hen 
cock,  and  we  shouldn't  ha'  been  sittiiig 
here  if  the  barons  and  bishopa  hftdn't 
been  a-aitting  on  the  Archbiahop. 

Becket.  Ay,  the  ptinoea  B»t  in  jndff- 
ment  against  me,  and  the  Lord  bsu 
prepared  your  table  —  Saderunt  priif 
cipes,  edenint  paupent. 
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oicE.     Becket,    bewaxe    of    the 

ET.  Who  spoke? 
Beggar.  Nobody,  my  lord. 
that,  my  lord? 
ET.  Venison. 
Jeggar.  Venison? 
ET.  Bück ;  deer,  as  you  call  it. 
Beggar.  King*s  meat!  By  the 
ron't  we  pray  for  yonr  lordship ! 
ET.  And,  my  children,  your 
will  do  more  for  me  in  the  day 
that  dawns  darkly  and  drearily 
3  house  of  God  —  yea,  and  in  the 
udgment  also,  than  the  swords  of 
ren  sycophants  would  have  done 
3y  remamed  true  to  me  whose 
ley  have  partaken.  I  raust  leave 
your  banquet.  Feed,  feast,  and 
•y.  Herbert,  for  the  sake  of  the 
itself ,  if  not  for  my  own,  I  must 
iunce  to-night.  Come  with  me. 
[Exit  with  Herbert] 
Beggar.  Here  —  all  of  you  — 
's  health.  [They  drink]  Well  — 
sn't  goodly  wine  — 
Beggar.  Then  there  isn*t  a 
wench  to  serve  him  with  it : 
jre  fighting  for  her  to-day  in  the 

Beggar.     Peace ! 

►EGG AR.     The  black  sheep  baaed 

the  milier' s  ewe-lamb, 

niller's  away  for  to-night. 

heep,  quoth  she,  too  black  a  sin 

me. 

what  Said  the  black  sheep,  my 
? 

'  • 

an  make  a  black  sin  white. 
Beggar.     Peace ! 
Jeggar.     *Ewe  lamb,  ewe  lamb, 
m  here  by  the  dam.* 
he  milier  came  home  that  night, 
dusted  his  back  with  the  meal  in 
sack, 

he  made  the  black  sheep  white. 
B  EGG  AR.  Be  wo  not  of  the 
be  we  not  a-supping  with  the 
'  the  family?  be  we  not  in  my 
wn  refractory  ?  Out  from  among 
u  art  OUT  black  sheep. 

[Enter  the  Jour  Knights] 

7RSE.  Sheep,  said  he?  And 
ithout  the  shepherd,  too.  Where 
rd  Archbishop  ?  Thou  the  lusti- 
lousiest  of  this  Cain's  brother- 
oswer. 

Beggar.  With  Cain's  answer, 
d.  Am  I  his  keeper?  Thou 
t  call  him  Cain,  not  me. 


Fitzurse.  So  I  do,  for  he  would 
murder  his  brother  the  State. 

3rd  Beggar  [rising  and  advandng], 
No,  my  lord ;  but  because  the  Lord  hath 
set  his  mark  upon  him  that  no  man 
should  murder  him. 

Fitzurse.  Where  is  he?  where  is 
he? 

3rd  Beggar.  With  Cain  belike,  in 
the  land  of  Nod,  or  in  the  land  of  France 
for  aught  1  know. 

Fitzurse.  France!  Ha!  De  Mor- 
ville,  Tracy,  Brito  —  fled  is  he?  Gross 
swords  all  of  you !  swear  to  f oUow  him ! 
Remember  the  Queen ! 

[The  Jour    Knights    cro%%    their 
swords] 

De  Brito.  They  mock  us;  he  is 
here. 

[All  the  Beggars  rise  and  advance 
upon  them] 

FiTzuRSE.  Come,  you  filthy  knaves, 
let  US  pass. 

3rd  Beggar.  Nay,  my  lord,  let  i« 
pass.  We  be  a-going  home  after  our 
supper  in  all  humbleness,  my  lord;  for 
the  Archbishop  loves  humbleness,  my 
lord ;  and  though  we  be  fif ty  to  four,  we 
daren't  fight  you  with  oiu*  crutches,  my 
lord.  There  now,  if  thou  hast  not  laid 
hands  upon  me !  and  my  f ellows  know 
that  I  am  all  one  scale  like  a  fish.  I 
pray  God  1  haven't  given  thee  my 
leprosy,  my  lord. 

[Fitzurse  shrinks  from  him  and 
another  presses  upon  De  Brito] 

De  Brito.     Away,  dog ! 

4th  Beggar.  Aid  I  was  bit  by  a 
mad  dog  o'  Friday,  an'  I  be  half  dog 
already  by  this  token,  that  tho'  I  can 
drink  wine  1  cannot  bide  water,  my 
lord;  and  I  want  to  bite,  I  want  to 
bite,  and  they  do  say  the  very  breath 
Catches. 

De  Brito.  Insolent  clown!  Shall  I 
smite  him  with  the  edge  of  the  sword  ? 

De  Morville.  No,  nor  with  the 
flat  of  it  either.  Smite  the  shepherd 
and  the  sheep  are  scattered.  Smite  the 
sheep  and  tne  shepherd  will  excom- 
municate  thee. 

De  Brito.  Yet  my  fingers  itch  to 
beat  him  into  nothing. 

5th  Beggar.  So  do  mine,  my  lord. 
I  was  born  with  it,  and  sulphur  won't 
bring  it  out  o'  me.  But  for  all  that  the 
Archbishop  washed  my  feet  o*  Tuesday. 
He  Ukes  it,  my  lord. 

6th  Beggar.  And  see  here,  my 
lord,  this  ra^  fro'  the  gangrene  i'  my  leg. 
It's    humbhng  —  it   smells   o'    human 
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natur*.  Wilt  thou  smell  it,  my  lord? 
for  the  Archbishop  likes  the  smell  on  it, 
my  lord;  for  I  be  bis  lord  and  master 
i'  Christ,  my  lord. 

De  Morville.  Faugb!  we  shall  all 
be  poisoned.     Let  us  go. 

[They  draw   back,   Begoars  fol- 
lowing] 

7th  Begqar.  My  lord,  I  ha*  three 
sisters  a-dying  at  home  o*  the  sweat- 
ing  siclmess.  They  be  dead  while  I  be 
a-supping. 

8th  Beggar.  And  I  ha*  nine  darters 
i*  the  spital  that  be  dead  ten  times  o*er 
i*  one  day  wi*  the  putrid  fever ;  and  I 
bring  the  taint  on  it  along  wi*  me,  for 
the  Archbishop  Ukes  it,  my  lord. 

[Pressing  upon  the  Knights  tili 
they  disappear  thro*  the  door] 

3rd  Beggar.  (Jrutches,  and  itches, 
and  leprosies,  and  ulcers,  and  gangrenes, 
and  running  sores,  praise  ye  the  Lord, 
for  to-night  ye  have  saved  our  Arch- 
bishop ! 

Ist  Beggar.  1*11  go  back  again.  I 
hain*t  half  done  yet. 

Herbert  of  Bosham  [entering],  My 
friends,  the  Archbishop  bids  you  good 
ni^ht.  He  hath  retired  to  rest,  and 
bemg  in  great  jeopardy  of  his  life,  he 
hath  made  his  oed  between  the  altars, 
from  whence  he  sends  me  to  bid  you 
this  night  pray  for  him  who  hath  fed 
you  in  the  wilderness. 

3rd  Beggar.  So  we  will  —  so  we 
will,  I  Warrant  thee.  Becket  shall  be 
lang,  and  the  Holy  Father  shall  be 
king,  and  the  world  shall  live  by  the 
Eing*s  venison  and  the  bread  o*  the 
Lord,  and  there  shall  be  no  more  poor 
for  ever.  Hurrah!  Vive  le  Koyl 
That*8  the  English  of  it. 


ACT  n 

BcBNB  First.  —  Rosamund's  Bower. 

A  Garden  of  Flowers.     In  the  midst  a 
hank  of  wild^flowers  with  a  bench  be- 
fore  it, 
Voices  heard  singing  among  the  trees. 

DUBT 

1.  Is  it  the  wind  of  the  dawn  that  I  hear 

in  the  pine  overhead  ? 

2.  No ;  but  the  voioe  of  the  deep  as  it 

hollows  the  cliffs  of  the  lana. 


1.  Is  there  a  voice  coming  up  with  the 

voice  of  the  dee^  from  the  Strand, 
One  Coming  up  with  a  song  in  the 
flush  of  the  glimmering  red  ? 

2.  Love  that  is  bom  of  the  deep  Coming 

up  with  the  sun  from  the  sea. 

1.  Love  that  can  shape  or  can  shatter  a 

life  tili  the  life  shall  have  fled? 

2.  Nay,  let  us  welcome  him,  Love  that 

can  lift  up  a  hfe  from  the  dead. 

1.  Keep  him  away  from  the  lone  little 

isle.     Let  us  be,  let  us  be. 

2.  Nay,  let  him  make  it  his  own,  let 

him  reign  in  it  —  he,  it  is  he, 
Love  that  is  born  of  the  deep  coming 
up  with  the  sun  from  the  sea. 

[Enter  Henry  and  Rosamund] 

RosAMXJND.    Be    friends    with    him 

again  —  I  do  beseech  thee. 
Henry.     With  Becket?     I  have  but 

one  hour  with  thee  — 
Sceptre  and  crozier  clashing,  and  the 

mitre 
GrappUng  the  crown  —  and  when  I  flee 

from  this 
For  a  ^stsp  of  freer  air,  a  breathing- 

while 
To  rest  upon  thy  bosom  and  forget 

him  — 
Why  thou,  my  bird,  thou  pipest  Becket, 

Becket  — 
Yea,  thou  my  golden  dream  of  Love*s 

own  bower, 
Must  be  the  nightmare  breaking  on  my 

peace 
With  *  Becket.* 

Rosamund.     O  my  life*8  life,  not  to 

smile 
Is  all  but  death  to  me.     My  su!h,  no 

cloud ! 
Let  there  not  be  one  frown  in  this  one 

hoiu". 
Out  of  the  many  thine,  let  this  be  mine ! 
Look  rather  thou  all-royal  as  when  first 
I  met  thee. 

Henry.     Where  was  that? 
Res  AMUND.  Forgetting  that 

Forgets  me  too. 

Henry.  Nay,  I  remember  it  well. 
There  on  the  moors. 

RosAMUND.  And  in  a  narrow  path. 
A  plover  flew  before  thee.  Then  I  saw 
Thy  high  black  steed  among  the  flaming 

furze, 
Like  sudden  night  in  the  main  fi^ace  of 

day. 
And  from  that  height  something 

said  to  me 
I  knew  not  what. 
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Henry.  I  ask'd  the  way. 

Rosamund.  I  tnink  so. 

So  I  lost  mine. 
Henry.        Thou  wast  too  shamed  to 

answer. 
Robamund.     Too  scared  —  so  youug ! 
Henry.     The  rosebud  of  my  rose !  — 
Well,  well,  no  more  of  him  —  I  have 

sent  his  folk, 
His  kin,  all  his  belongings,  overseas, 
Age,      orphans,     and     babe-breasting 

mothers  —  aU 
By  hundreds  to  him  —  there   to  beg, 

starve,  die  — 
So  that  the  fool  King  Louis  feed  them 

not. 
The  man  shall  feel  that  I  can  strike 
him  yet. 
Rosamund.  Babes,  orphans,  mothers ! 

is  that  royal,  Sire? 
Henry.    And  I  have  been  as  royal 
with  the  Church. 
He  shelter'd  in  the  Abbey  of  Pontigny. 
There  wore  his  time  studying  the  canon 

law 
To  work  it  against  me.     But  since  he 

cursed 
My  friends  at  Veselay,  I  have  let  them 

know, 
That  if  they  keep  him  longer  as  their 

guest, 
I  scatter  all  their  cowls  to  all  the  hells. 
Rosamund.    And  is  that  altogether 

royal? 
Henry.     Traitress ! 
Rosamund.     A  faithful  traitress   to 

thy  royal  f  ame. 
Henry.      Fame!     what   care    I   for 
fame?     Spite,  ignorance,  envy, 
Yea,  honestv  too,  paint  her  what  way 

thev  will. 
Fame  of  to-dav  is  inf  amy  to-morrow ; 
Inf amy  of  to-day  is  fame  to-morrow ; 
And   round   and  round   again.     What 

matters  ?     Royal  — 
I  mean  to  leave  the  royalty  of  my  erown 
Unlessen'd  to  mine  heirs. 

Rosamund.        Still  —  thy  fame  too : 
I  8^  that  shotdd  be  royal. 

Henry.  And  I  say, 

I  care  not  for  thy  saying. 

Rosamund.  And  I  say, 

I  care  not  for  thy  saying.     A  greater 

King 
Than  thou  art,  Love,  who  cares  not  for 

the  Word, 
Makes  *  care  not '  —  care.     There  have  I 
spoken  true? 
Henry.     Care  dwell  with  me  for  ever, 
when  I  cease 
To  oare  for  ihee  as  ever  I 


Rosamund.     No  need !   no  need !  .  .  . 
There  is  a  bench.     Come,  wilt  thou  sit? 

.  .  .     My  bank 
Of  wild-flowers.     [He  sits]   At  thy  feet ! 

[She  sits  at  his  feet] 
Henry.  I  bade  them  clear 

A  royal  pleasaunce  for  thee,  in  the  wood, 
Not  leave  these  countryfolk  at  court. 

Rosamund.  I  brought  them 

In  from  the  wood,  and  set  them  here. 

I  love  them 
More  than  the  garden  flowers,  that  seem 

at  most 
Sweet  guests,  or  foreign  cousins,  not  half 

speaking 
The  language  of  the  land.     I  love  them 

too, 
Yes.     But,  my  liege,  I  am  sure,  of  all 

the  roses  — 
Shame  fall  on  those  who  gave  it  a  dog*8 

name  — 
This  wild  one   [picking  a  hriar-rose]  — 

nay,  I  shall  not  prick  myself  — 
Is  sweetest.     Do  but  smell ! 

Henry.  Thou  rose  of  the  world ! 

Thou  rose  of  all  the  roses  I     [MtUtering] 
1  am  not  worthy  of  her  —  this  beast- 

body 
That  God  has  plunged  my  soul  in  —  I, 

that  takinfif 
The  Fiend's  advantage  of  a  throne,  so 
•       long 
Have  wander'd  among  women,  —  a  foul 

stream 
Thro'    fever-breeding   levels,  —  at   her 

side, 
Among  these  happy  dales,  run  clearer, 

drop 
The  mud  I  carried,  like  yon  brook,  and 

glass 
The  faithfid  face  of  heaven  — 

[Looking  at  her^  and  unconscioTMsly 

—  thine !   thine ! 
Rosamund.  I  know  it. 

Henry   [muttering],     Not  hers.     We 
have  but  one  bond,  her  hate  of 
Becket. 
Rosamund  [half  hearing],    Nay  I  nay  I 
what  art  thou  muttering?     /  hate 
Becket? 
Henry     [muttering].      A    sane    and 
natural  loathing  for  a  soul 
Purer,  and  truer  and  nobler  than  her- 
seif; 
And  mine  a  bitterer  illegitimate  hate, 
A  bastard  hate  bom  of  a  former  love. 
Rosamund.     My  fault  to  name  him  I 
0  let  the  hana  of  one 
To  whom  thy  voice  is  all  her  musio« 
stay  it 
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But  toT  a,  breath. 

[Pvls  her  hand  before  kia  lipt] 

Si»eak  only  of  thy  love. 

Why  there  —  like  sorae  loud  beggar  at 

thy  gat«  — 
The  happy  boldness  of  this  hand  hath 

won  it 
Love's  alms,  thy  kiss  [looking  at  her  hand] 
—  Sftcred !    I'U  kiss  it  too. 

[Kissing  ii\ 
There!    wherefore  dost  thou  so  peruse 

There  may  be  crosses  ia  my  tine  of  life. 
Henet.     Not    half    her    hand  —  no 
hand  to  mate  with  her, 
If  it  should  come  to  that. 

RoBAMUND.    With  her?  withwhom? 
Henry.     Life  on  tbe  band  ie  naked 
gipsy-stuEF ; 
Life   on    the   face,    the   browa  —  olear 

iruiocence  I 
Vflio'd  marble  —  not  a  furrow  yet  — 
and  here  [MaUering] 

Crost  and  recrost,  a  venomous  spider  s 

RosAMüND    (sprinptnp   up).     Out   of 
the  cloud,   my  Sun  —  out  of  the 
eelipse 
Narrowing  my  golden  hour  I 

Henry.  0  Rosamund, 

I  «ould  be  true  —  would  teil  thee  all  — 

and  something 
I  had  to  Bay  —  f  love  thee  none  the 

leSB  — 
Wbieh  will  so  vex  thee. 

RosAunND.     Somethii^  against  me  f 
Henry.     No,  no,  agaioat  myself. 
RoBAUCNO.  I  will  not  hear  it. 

Come,  oome,  mine  hour  I     I  bai^n  f  or 

I'U  call  thee  tittle  Qeoffrey. 

Henry.  Call  hhn ! 

RoBAMTTKD.  GeofCrey  1 

[Bnter  Geopfbet] 
Henry.     How  the  boy  grows! 
RoBAUUND.     Ay,  and  his  brows  are 

The  mouth  is  only  ClifCord,  my  dear 
father. 
Qeoffrey.     My    liege,    what    hast 

thon  brought  me  ? 
Hbnrt.  Venai  imp ! 

What  Bay'st  thou  to  the  ChanoellorBhip 
of  England? 
Oeoffrxy.     0  yes,  my  li^. 
Henry.  'O  yes,  my  hegel'    He 

apeaks 
As  if  It  vere  a  oake  of  gingerbread. 

Dost  thou  know,  my  Doy,  «hat  it  is  to 
be  Chanodlor  of  Engundr 


Geoffrey.  Something  good,  or  thou 
wouldst  not  give  it  me. 

Henry.  It  is,  my  boy,  to  aide  with 
the  King  when  Chancellor,  and  then  to 
be  mado  Archbishop  and  go  against  the 
King  who  made  him,  and  turn  the  world 
upside  down. 

Geoffrey.  I  won't  have  it  then. 
Nay,  but  give  it  me,  and  I  promise  thee 
not  to  tum  the  world  upside  down. 

Henry  [giving  him  a  ball].  Here  is  a 
ball,  my  boy,  thy  world,  to  tum  anyway 
and  play  with  as  thou  will  —  which  is 
more  than  I  can  do  with  mine.  Go  try 
it,  play.  IEt^I  GBOFFHEii 

A  pretty  lusty  boy. 

RoBAMüND.  So  like  to  theei 

Like  to  be  hker. 

Henry.  Not  in  my  ehin,  I  hopet 

That  threatena  double. 

RoBAMUND.  Thou  art  manlike 

perfeot. 

Henry.     Ay,  a^,  no  doubt ;  and  wäre 
I  humpt  behind, 
Thou'dst    say   as   muoh  —  the   goodly 

way  of  women 
Who  love,  for  which  I  love  them.     May 

Godgrant 
No  ill  befall  or  him  or  thee  when  I 
Am  gone. 

RosAMTTND.     Is  he  thy  enemy? 

Henry.  He?  who?  ayl 

RoBAMuND.     Thine  onemy  knowa  uie 
seeret  of  my  bower. 

Henry.     And     T     eould     tcar    him 
aaunder  with  wild  horaes 
Before  he  would  betray  it.     Nay  —  no 

More  like  is  he  to  e:{oonununioate  me. 
RosAMuND.     And     I    would    creep, 
Crawl  over  knife-edge  flint 
Barefoot,  a  hundred  leagues,  to  stay  bis 

Before  he  flaah'd  the  holt. 

Henry.  And  when  he  flaah'd  it 

Shrink  from  me,  like  a  daughtcr  of  tbe 
Church. 
RoBAMUND.    Ay,  but  he  will  not. 
Henry.  Ayt  but  if  hedidT 

RosAuuND.     O    then  I     O   then !     I 
almoet  fear  to  say 
That  my  poor  heretio  heart  would  ex- 

coinmunicate 
Hia  exGommunication,  clinging  to  thee 
Closer  than  ever. 

Henry  \raising  Robaudkd  and  ifctM- 
ing  her].     My  brave-hearted  Rom! 
Hath  he  ever  been  to  see  thee? 

RoBAiiirND.  H«re7  not  he. 

And  it  is  ao  lonely  here — -no  oonfaf 
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Henry.    Thou  shalt  confess  all  thy 

sweet  sins  to  me. 
Rosamund.     Besides,  we  came  away 
in  such  a  heat, 
I  brought  not  ev'n  my  crucifix. 
Henry.  Take  this. 

[Giving    her    the    Crucifix    which 
Eleanor  gave  htm] 
Rosamund.     O    beautiful!      May    I 
have  it  as  mine,  tili  mine 
Be  mine  again  ? 

Henry  [throtmug  it  round  her  neck]. 

Thine  —  as  I  am  —  tili  death ! 
Rosamund.     Death?    no!     l'll  have 
it  with  me  in  my  shroud, 
And  wake  with  it,  and  show  it  to  all  the 
Saints. 
Henry.     Nay  —  I    must    go ;       but 
when  thou  layest  thy  lip 
To  this,  remembering  One  who  died  for 

thee, 
Remember  also  one  who  lives  for  thee 
Out  there  in  France ;    for  I  must  hence 

to  brave 
The  Pope,  King  Louis,  and  this  turbu- 
lent priest. 
Rosamund  [kneeling],     O  by  thy  love 
for  me,  all  mine  for  thee, 
Fling  not  thy  soul  into  the  flames  of  hell : 
I  kneel  to  thee  —  be  friends  with  him 
again. 
Henry.     Look,  look!    if  little  Geof- 
frey  have  not  tost 
His  bau  into  the  brook !  makes  af ter  it 

too 
To  find  it.     Why,  the  child  will  drown 
himself. 
Rosamund.     Geoffrey !     Geoffrey ! 

[Exeunt] 


ScENE  Second.  —  Montmirail. 

[**  The  Meeting  of  the  Kings,**  John  of 
Oxford  and  Henry.  Crowd  in  the 
distance] 

John    of   Oxford.     You   have   not 

crown'd    young    Henry    yet,    my 

liege? 
Henry.     Crown*d!     by  God*s  eyes, 

we  will  not  have  him  crown*d. 
I  8i)oke  of  late  to  the  boy,  he  ans  wer  *d 

me, 
As  if  he  wore  the  crown  already  —  No, 
We  will  not  have  him  crown'd. 
'Tis  true  what  Becket  told  me,  that  the 

mother 
Would   make  him   play   his   kingship 

against  mine. 


John    of   Oxford.     Not   have   him 

crown'd? 
Henry.        Not  now  —  not  yet !  and 

Beckat  — 
Becket    should    crown    him    were    he 

crown' d  at  all : 
But,  since  we  would  be  lord  of  oiu*  own 

manor, 
This  Canterbiuy,  like  a  wounded  deer, 
Has  fled  our  presence  and  our  feeding- 

grounds. 
John  of  Oxford.     Cannot  a  smooth 

tongue  lick  him  whole  again 
To  serve  your  will  ? 

Henry.     He  hates  my  will,  not  me. 
John  of  Oxford.     There's  York,  my 

hege. 
Henry.     But  England  scarce  would 

hold 
Young  Henry  king,  if  only  crown*d  by 

York, 
And  that  would  stilt  up  York  to  twice 

himself. 
There  is  a  movement  yonder  in  the 

crowd  — 
See  if  oiu*  pious  —  what  shall  I  call  him, 

John  ?  — 
Husband-in-law,  our  smooth-shom  suze- 

rain, 
Be  yet  within  the  field. 

John  of  Oxford.     I  will.  [Exit] 

Henry.  Av  !    Ay ! 

Mince  and  go  back !  his  politic  Holiness 

Hath  all  but  climb'd  the  Roman  perch 

again. 
And  we  shall  hear  him  presently  with 

clapt  wing 
Crow  over  Barbarossa  —  at  last  tongue- 

free 
To  blast  my  realms  with  excommunica- 

tion 
And    interdict.     I    must    patch   up    a 

peace  — 
A  piece  in  this  long-tugged-at,  thread- 

bare-wom 
Quarrel  of  Crown  and  Church  —  to  rend 

again. 
His  Holiness  cannot  steer  straight  thro' 

shoals, 
Nor  L     The  citizen*s  heir  hath  con- 

quer*d  me 
For   the   moment.     So   we   make   our 

peace  with  him. 

[Euter  Louis] 

Brother  of  France,  what  shall  be  done 

with  Becket? 
Louis.     The  holy  Thomas  I    Brother, 

you  have  trafnck'd 
Between  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope, 

between 
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The  Pope  and  Antipope  —  a  perilous 

game 
For  men  to  play  with  God. 

Henry.  Ay,  ay,  good  brother, 

They  call  you  the  Monk-King. 

Louis.  Who  calls  me?  she 

That  was  my  wif e,  now  yours  ?     You 

have  her  Duchy, 
The  point  you  aim  d  at,  and  pray  God 

she  prove 
True  wife  to  you.     You  have  had  the 

better  of  us 
In  secular  matters. 

Henry.    Come,  eonfess,  good  brother, 
You  did  your  best  or  worst  to  keep  her 

Duchy. 
Onlv  the  golden  Leopard  printed  in  it 
Such  hold-fast  claws  that  you  perforce 

again 
Shrank  into  France.     Tut,  tut !   did  we 

convene 
This  Conference  but  to  babble  of  our 

wives? 
They  are  plagues  enough  in-door. 

Louis.  We  fought  in  the  East, 

And  feit  the  sun  of  Antiooh  scald  our 

mail, 
And   push*d   our  lances   into   Saraoen 

hearts. 
We   never  hounded   on   the   State  at 

home 
To  spoil  the  Church. 

Henry.  How  shotdd  you  see  this 

rightly? 
Louis.     Well,  well,  no  more!     I  am 

proud  of  my  *Monk-King,* 
Whoever   named   me;      and,   brother, 

Holy  Church 
May  rock,  but  will  not  wreck,  nor  our 

Archbishop 
Stagger  on  the  slope  decks  for  any  rough 

sea 
Blown  b^  the  breath  of  kings.     We  do 

forgive  you 
For  aught  you  wrought  against  us. 

[Henry  holds  up  hia  hand] 

Nay,  I  pray  you, 

Do  not  defend  yourself.     You  will  do 

much 
To  rake  out  all  old  dying  heats,  if  you 
At  my  requesting,  will  but  look  into 
The  wrongs  you  did  him,  and  restore  his 

kin, 
Reseat  him  on  his  throne  of  Canterbury, 
Be,  both,  the  friends  you  were. 

Henry.  The  Mends  we  were  I 

Co-mates  we  were,  and  had  our  sport 

together, 
Co-kings  we  were,  and  made  the  laws 

together. 
The  World  had  never  seen  the  like  bef  ore. 


You  are  too  cold  to  know  the  fashion  of 

it. 
Well,  well,  we  will  be  gentle  with  him, 

gracious  — 
Most  gracious. 

[Enter  Becket,  after  Äim,  John  op  Ox- 
ford, Roger  op  York,  Gilbert 
FoLiOT,  De  B«oc,  Fitzurse,  etc.] 

Only  that  the  rif  t  he  made 
May  close  between  us,  here  I  am  whoUy 

king, 
The  Word  should  come  from  him. 

Becket   [kneeling],     Then,   my  dear 

liege, 
I  here  deliver  all  this  controversy 
Into  your  royal  hands. 

Henry.  Ah,  Thomas,  Thomas, 

Thou  art  thyself  again,  Thomas  again. 
Becket       [rising],      Saving       God's 

honour  I 
Henry.        Out  upon  thee,  man ! 
Saving  the  Devil's  honour,  his  yes  and 

no. 
Knights,    bishops,    earls,    this   London 

spawn  —  by  Mahound, 
I  had  sooner  have  been  bom  a  Mussul- 

man  — 
Less  clashing  with  their  priests  — 
I  am  half-way  down  the  slope  —  will  no 

man  stay  me? 
I  dash  myself  to  pieoes  —  I  stay  my- 

self — 
Puff  —  it  is  gone.     You,  Master  Becket, 

you 
That  owe  to  me  your  power  over  me  — 
Nay,  nay  — 
Brother  of   France,   you   have   taken, 

cherish*d  him 
Who  thief-like  fled  from  his  own  church 

by  night, 
No  man  pursuing.    I  would  have  had 

him  back. 
Take  heed  he  do  not  tum  and  rend  you 

too: 
For  whatsoever  may  displease  him  — 

that 
Is  clean  against  Gt)d's  honour  —  a  shift, 

a  trick 
Whereby  to  challen^,  face  me  out  of  all 
My  regal  rights.     Yet,  yet  —  that  none 

may  dream 
I  go  against  God*s  honour  —  ay,  or 

himself 
In  any  reason,  choose 
A  hundred  of  the  wisest  heads  from 

England, 
A  hun(&ed,  too,  from  Normandy  and 

Anjou: 
Let  these  dedde  on  what  ixras  onito- 

maiy 
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In  olden  days,  and  all  the  Churoh  of 

Franoe 
Dedde  on  their  decision,  I  am  content. 
More,    what    the    mightiest    and    the 

holiest 
Of  all  his  predeeessors  may  have  done 
Ev'n  to  the  least  and  meanest  of  my 

own, 
Let  him  do  the  same  to  me  —  I  am 

content. 
Louis.    Ay,  ayl    the  King  humbles 

himself  enough. 
Becket.     [Aside]    Wordsl      he  will 

wriggle  out  of  them  like  an  eel 
When  the   time  serves.     [Aloud]    My 

lieges  and  my  lords, 
The  thanks  of  Holy  Church  are  due  to 

those 
That  went  before  us  for  their  work, 

which  we 
Inheriting    reap    an    easier    harvest. 

Yet  — 
Louis.     My  lord,  will  you  be  greater 

than  the  Saints, 
More  than  St.  Peter?    whom  —  what 

is  it  you  doubt? 
Behold  yoiir  i>eace  at  band. 

Becket.  I  say  that  those 

Who  went  before  us  did  not  wholly  clear 
The   deadly  growths  of   earth,   which 

HeU's  own  heat 
So  dwelt  on  that  they  rose  and  darken*d 

Heaven. 
Yet  they  did  much.    Would  God  they 

had  tom  up  aU 
By  the  hard  root,  which  shoots  again; 

oiir  trial 
Had  so  been  less ;  but,  seeing  they  were 

men 
Defective  or  excessive,  must  we  follow 
All  that  they  overdid  or  underdid  ? 
Nay,  if  they  were  defective  as  St.  Peter 
Denying   Christ,   who  yet   defied   the 

tyrant, 
We  hold  by  his  defiance,  not  his  defect. 

0  good  son  Louis,  do  not  counsel  me, 
No,  to  suppress  God*8  honour  for  the 

sake 
Of  any  king  that  breathee.     No,  God 

forbid  1 
Henry.     No  !    God  forbid  I  and  tum 

me  Mussulman ! 
No  God  but  one,  and  Mahound  is  his 

prophet. 
But  for  your  Christian,  look  you,  you 

shaU  have 
None  other  God  but  me  —  me,  Thomas, 

son 
Of  Gübert  Beoket,  London  merchant. 

Out  1  [Exü 

1  hear  no  more. 


Louis.     Our    brother's    anger    puts 

him, 
Poor  man,  beside  himself  —  not  wise. 

My  lord, 
We  have  claspt  your  cause,  believing 

that  our  brother 
Had  wrong'd  you;     but  this  day  he 

proffer'd  peace. 
You  will  have  war ;    and  tho'  we  grant 

the  Church 
King  over  this  world's  kings,  yet,  my 

good  lord, 
We  that  are  kings  are  something  in  this 

World, 
And  so  we  pray  you,  draw  yourself  from 

under 
The  wings  of  France.    We  shelter  you 

no  more.  [Exil] 

John  of  Oxford.         I  am  glad  that 

France  hath  scouted  him  at  last : 
I  told  the  Pope  what  manner  of  man  he 

was.  [Exil] 

Roger    of    York.    Yea,    since    he 

flouts  the  wiU  of  either  realm, 
Let  either  cast  him  away  like  a  dead 

dog !  [J^xt^l 

FoLioT.     Yea,  let  a  stranger  spoil  his 

heritage, 
And  let  another  take  his  bishoprick ! 

[Exil] 
De  Broc.     Our  Castle,  my  lord,  be- 

longs  to  Canterbury. 
I  pray  you  come  and  take  it.  [Exit] 

FiTZURSE.         When  you  will.     [Exü] 
Becket.     Cursed  be  John  of  Oxford, 

Roger  of  York, 
And  Gilbert  Foliot!    cursed  those  De 

Brocs 
That  hold  our  Saltwood  Castle  from  our 

see! 
Cursed  Fitzurse,   and  aU  the  rest  of 

them 
That  sow  this  hate  between  my  lord 

and  me ! 

VOICES    FROM    THE    CrOWD.      BlcSSCd 

be  the  Lord  Archbishop,  who  hath  with- 
stood  two  Kings  to  their  faces  for  the 
honour  of  God. 
Becket.     Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes 

and  sucklings,  praise ! 
I  thank  you,  sons ;  when  kings  but  hold 

by  crowns, 
The  crowd  that  hungers  for  a  crown  in 

Heaven 
Is  my  true  king. 
Herbert.     Thy  true  King  bade  thee 

be 
A  fisher  of  men ;  thou  hast  them  in  thy 

net. 
Becket.    I  am  too  like  the  Eang 

here;  bothof  us 
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Too   headlong   for   our  office.     Better 

have  been 
A  fisherman  at  Bosham,  my  good  Her- 
bert. 
Thy   birthplace  —  the   sea-creek  —  the  i 

petty  rill  j 

That  falls  into  it  —  the  green  field  —  : 

the  gray  chureh  —  I 

The    simple    lobster-basket,    and    the 

mesh  — 
The  more  or  less  of  daily  labour  done  —  ' 
The  pretty  gaping  bills  in  the  home-nest  ', 
Piping  for  bread  —  the  daily  want  sup-  • 

plied  —  I 

The  daily  pleasure  to  supply  it. 

Herbert.  Ah,  Thomas, 

You  had  not  bome  it,  no,  not  for  a  day. 
Becket.     Well,  maybe,  no. 
Herbert.    But    bear    with    Walter 

Map, 
For  here  he  comes  to  comment  on  the 

time. 

[Enter  Waltee  Map] 

Walter  Map.  Pity,  my  lord,  that 
you  have  quenched  the  warmth  of 
France  toward  you,  tho*  His  Hohness, 
after  much  smouldering  and  smoking, 
be  kindled  again  upon  your  quarter. 

Becket.     Ay,  if  he  do  not  end  in 
smoke  again« 

Walter  Map.  My  lord,  the  fire, 
when  first  kindled,  said  to  the  smoke. 
*Go  up,  my  son,  straight  to  Heaven.* 
And  tne  smoke  said,  * I  kq;*  but  anon 
the  North-east  took  ana  tiuned  him 
South-west,  then  the  South-west  tumed 
him  North-east,  and  so  of  the  other 
winds;  but  it  was  in  him  to  go  up 
straight  if  the  time  had  been  quieter. 
Your  lordship  affects  the  unwavering 
pen>endicular ;  but  His  Holiness,  pushed 
one  way  by  the  Empire  and  another  by 
England,  if  he  move  at  aU,  Heaven  stay 
him,  is  fain  to  diagonalise. 

Herbert.     Diagonalise!    thou  art  a 
word-monger. 
Our  Thomas  never  will  diagonalise. 
Thou  art  a  jester  and  a  verse-maker. 
Diagonalise! 

Walter  Map.  Is  the  world  any  the 
worse  for  my  verses  if  the  Latin  rhjTnes 
be  roUed  out  from  a  füll  mouth  ?  or  any 
härm  done  to  the  people  if  my  jest  be 
in  defence  of  the  Truth? 

Becket.    Ay,  if  the  jest  be  so  done 
that  the  people 
Delight  to  wallow  in  the  grossness  of  it, 
Till  Truth  herseif  be  shamed  of  her 

def ender. 
Non  d^ensoribus  istis,  Walter  Map. 


Walter  Map.  Is  that  my  ease?  so 
if  the  city  be  sick,  and  I  cannot  call  the 
kennel  sweet.  your  lordship  would  sus- 
pend  me  from  verse-writing.  as  you  sus- 
pended  yourself  after  sub-writing  to  the 
customs. 

Becket.     I  pray  God  pardon  mine 

infirmity. 
Walter  ^Iap.  Xav,  mv  lord,  take 
heart ;  for  tho'  you  suspended  yourself, 
the  Pope  let  you  down  again ;  and  tho' 
you  sus[>end  Foliot  or  another,  the  Pope 
will  not  leave  them  in  suspense,  for  the 
Pope  himself  is  always  in  suspense,  hke 
Mahound*s  coffin  hung  between  heaven 
and  earth  —  always  in  suspense,  like  the 
scales,  tili  the  weight  of  Germany  or  the 
gold  of  England  brings  one  of  them 
down  to  the  dust  —  always  in  suspense, 
hke  the  tail  of  the  horologe  —  to  and 
fro  —  tick-tack  —  we  make  the  time,  we 
keep  the  time,  ay,  and  we  ser\'e  the 
time ;  for  I  have  heard  say  that  if  you 
boxed  the  Pope's  ears  with  a  purse,  you 
might  stagger  him,  but  he  woidd  pockct 
the  purse.  Xo  saying  of  mine  — 
Jocelyn  of  Salisbury.  But  the  King 
hath  bought  half  the  "College  of  Redhats. 
He  warmed  to  you  to-day,  and  you 
have  ohilled  him  again.  Yet  you  both 
love  God.  Agree  with  him  quickly 
again,  even  for  the  sake  of  the  Chureh. 
My  one  grain  of  good  eounsel  which 
you  will  not  swallow.  I  hate  a  split 
between  old  friendships  as  I  hate  the 
<iirty  gap  ^  the  face  of  a  Cistercian 
monk,  that  will  swallow  anything. 
FareweU.  [^Jt7l 

Becket.    Map  seoffs  at  Rome.     I  all 

but  hold  with  Map. 
Save  for  myself  no  Rome  were  left  in 

England, 
All   had   been   his.    Wliy   should   this 

Rome,  this  Rome, 
Still  choose  Barabbas  rather  than  the 

Christ, 
Absolve  the  left-hand  thief  and  damn 

the  right  ? 
Take  fees  of  tyranny,  wink  at  sacri- 

lege, 
Which  even  Peter  had  not  dared?  oon- 

demn 
The  blameless  exile?  — 

Herbert.  Thee,  thou  holy  Thomas! 
I  would  that  thou  hadst  been  the  Holy 

Father. 
Becket.    I   would   have   done  my 

most  to  keep  Rome  holy, 
I  would   have  made  Rome  know  «he 

still  is  Rome  — 
Who  Stands  aghast  at  her  ^emal  idf« 
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And    shakes    at    mortal    kings  —  her 

vacülation, 
Avarice,  craft  —  0  God,  how  many  an 

innocent 
Has  left  his  bones  upon  the  way   to 

Rome 
ünwept,  uncared  for.     Yea  —  on  mine 

own  seif 
The  King  had  had  no  power  except  for 

Rome. 
'Tis  not  the  King  who  is  guilty  of  mine 

exile, 
But  Rome,  Rome,  Rome ! 

Hebbert.      My  lord,  I  see  this  Louis 
Retuming,  ah!    to  drive  thee  from  his 

realm. 
Becket.     He  said  as  much  before. 

Thou  art  no  prophet, 
Nor  yet  a  prophet's  son. 

Herbert.  Whatever  he  say, 

Deny  not  thou  God's  honour  for  a  king. 
The  King  looks  troubled. 

[Re-^nter  King  Louis] 

Louis.  My  dear  lord  Archbishop, 
I    leam    but    now    that    those    poor 

Poitevins, 
That  in  thy  cause  were  stirr'd  against 

King  Henry, 
Have  been,  despite  his  kingly  promise 

given 
To  OUT  own  seif  of  pardon,  eviUy  usod 
And  put  to  pain.     I  have  lost  all  trust  in 

him. 
The    Church    alone    hath    eyes  —  and 

now  I  see 
That  I  was  blind  —  suffer  the  phrase  — 

surrendering 
GTod's  honour  to  the  pleasure  of  a  man. 
Forgive  me  and  absolve  mo,  holy  father. 

[Kneels] 
Becket.     Son,  I  absolve  thee  in  the 

name  of  God. 
Louis  [rising].     Retum  to  Sens,  where 

we  will  care  for  you. 
The  wine  and  wealth  of  all  our  France 

are  yours ; 
Rest  in  our  realm,  and  be  at  peace  with 

all.  [Exeunt] 

Voices  from  the  Crowd.  Long  live 
the  good  King  Louis!  God  bless  the 
great  Archbishop ! 

[Re-enier  Henry  and  John  of  Oxford] 

Henry  [looking  afier  King  Louis  and 

Becket].     Ay,    there    they    go  — 

both  backs  are  tum'd  to  me  — 

Why  then  I  strlke  into  my  former  path 

For  England,  crown  young  Henry  there, 

and  make 


Our  waning  Eleanor  all  but  love  me ! 

John, 
Thou  hast  served  me  heretofore  with 

Rome  —  and  well. 
They  call  thee  John  the  Swearer. 

John  of  Oxford.        For  this  reason, 
That,  being  ever  duteous  to  the  King, 
1  evermore  have  sworn  upon  his  side. 
And  ever  mean  to  do  it. 

Henry   [claps   him  on  the  Shoulder], 

Honest  John ! 
To  Rome  again !  the  storm  begins  again. 
Spare  not  thy  tongue !    be  lavish  with 

oiu*  coins, 
Threaten  our  junction  with  the  Emperor 

—  flatter 
And  fright   the  Pope  —  bribe  all  the 

Cardinais  —  leave 
Lateran  and   Vatican  in  one  d^st   of 

gold  — 
Swear  and  unswear,  state  and  misstate 

thy  best ! 
I  go  to  have  young  Henry  crown*d  by 

York. 


ACT   III 

ScENE  First.  —  The  Bower. 

[Henry  and  Rosamund] 

Henry.     All  that  you  say  is  just.     I 
cannot  answer  it. 
Till   better    times,    when    I    shaU   put 
away  — 
Rosamund.     What     will     you     put 

away? 
Henry.     That  which  you  ask  me 
Till  better  times.     Let  it  content  you 

now 
There  is  no  woman  that  I  love  so  well. 
Rosamund.     No  woman  but  should 

be  content  with  that  — 
Henry.     And  one  fair  child  to  fondle ! 
Rosamund.  0  yes,  the  child 

We  waited  for  so  long  —  heaven's  gift  at 

last  — 
And  how  you  doted  on  him  then !    To- 
day 
I  almost  fear*d  your  kiss  was  colder  — 

yes  — 
But   then   the  child  is  such  a  child. 

What  Chance 
That  he  should  ever  spread  into  the  man 
Here  in  oiu:  silence?     I  have  done  my 

best. 
I  am  not  leam'd. 

Henry.  I  am  the  King,  his  father, 
And  I  will  look  to  it.  Is  our  seoret  ours  ? 
Have  you  had  any  alarm?  no  stranger? 
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ROSAMXJND.  No. 

The  warder  of  the  bower  hath  given 

himself 
Of  late  to  wine.     I  sometimes  think  he 

sleeps 
When  he  should  watch;    and  yet  what 

fear?  the  people 
Believe  the  wood  enchanted.     No  one 

comes, 
Nor  foe  nor  friend;    his  fond  excess  of 

wine 
Springs  from  the  loneliness  of  my  poor 

bower, 
Which  weighs  even  on  me. 

Henry.  Yet  these  tree-towers, 

Their  long  bird-echoing  minster-aisles, — 

the  voiee 
Of  the  perpetual  brook,  these  golden 

slopes 
Of  Solomon-shaming  flowers  —  that  was 

your  saying, 
All  pleased  you  so  at  first. 

Rosamund.  Not  now  so  much. 

My  Anjou  bower  was  scaroe  as  beautiful. 
But  you  were  oftener  there.     I  have 

none  but  you. 
The  brook's  voice  is  not  yours,  and  no 

flower,  not 
The  sun  himself,  shotdd  he  be  changed 

to  one, 
Could  shine  away  the  darkness  of  that 


r 


Lef  t  by  the  lack  of  love. 

Henry.  The  lack  of  love ! 

Rosamund.     Of  one  we  love.    Nay,  I 
would  not  be  bold, 
Yet  hoped  ere  this  you  might  — 

[Looks  eamestly  at  htm] 

Henry.  Anything  further? 

RosAMUND.     Only   my   best  bower- 

maiden  died  of  late. 

And  that  old  priest  whom  John  of  SaUs- 

bury  trusted 
Hath  sent  another. 
Henry.  Secret? 

Rosamund.  I  but  ask'd  her 

One  question,   and   she   primm*d   her 

mouth  and  put 
Her  hands  togetner  —  thus  —  and  said, 

God  help  her, 
That  she  was  swom  to  silence. 

Henry.  What  did  you  ask  her? 

Rosamund.    Some  daily  something- 

nothing. 
Henry.         Secret,  then? 
Rosamund.    I  do  not  love  her.    Must 
you  go,  my  liege, 
So  suddemy? 
Henry.    I   came   to   England   sud- 
denly, 
And  on  a  great  oocasion  sure  to  wake 


As  great  a  wrath  in  Becket  — 

Rosamund.  Always  Becket! 

He  always  comes  between  us. 

Henry.  —  And  to  meet  it 

I  needs  must  leave  as  suddenly.     It  is 

raining. 
Put  on  your  hood  and  see  me  to  the 
bounds.  [Exeunt] 

Marge ry  [singing  behind  scene]. 

Babble  in  bower 

Under  the  rose  f 
Bee  mustn't  buzs, 

Whoop — but  he  knows. 

Kiss  me,  little  one, 

Nobody  near ! 
Grasshopper,  grasshopper, 

Whoop — you  can  hear. 

Kiss  in  the  bower. 

Tit  on  the  tree  I 
Bird  mustn't  teil, 

Whoop — he  can  see. 

[Enter  Margery] 

I  ha*  been  but  a  week  here  and  I  ha' 
seen  what  I  ha*  seen,  for  to  be  sure  it*s 
no  more  than  a  week  since  our  old 
Father  Philip  that  has  confessed  oiu* 
mother  for  twenty  years,  and  she  was 
hard  put  to  it,  and  to  speak  truth,  nigh 
at  the  end  of  our  last  crust,  and  that 
mouldy,  and  she  cried  out  on  him  to  put 
me  f orth  in  the  world  and  to  make  me  a 
woman  of  the  world,  and  to  win  my  own 
bread,  whereupon  he  asked  our  mother 
if  I  could  keep  a  quiet  tongue  i*  my  head, 
and  not  speak  tiü  I  was  spoke  to,  and  I 
answered  for  myself  that  I  never  spoke 
more  than  was  needed,  and  he  told  me 
he  woidd  advance  me  to  the  service  of  a 
great  lady,  and  took  me  ever  so  f  ar  away, 
and  gave  me  a  great  pat  o*  the  cheek  for 
a  pretty  wench,  and  said  it  was  a  pity  to 
bhndfold  such  eyes  as  mine,  and  such  to 
be  sure  they  be,  but  he  blinded  'em  for 
all  that,  and  so  brought  me  no-hows  as 
I  may  say,  and  the  more  shame  to  him 
af  ter  nis  promise,  into  a  garden  and  not 
into  the  world,  and  bade  me  whatever  I 
saw  not  to  speak  one  word,  an*  it  *ud  be 
well  for  me  in  the  end,  for  there  were 
great  ones  who  would  look  af  ter  me,  and 
to  be  sure  I  ha*  seen  great  ones  to-day  — 
and  then  not  to  speak  one  word,  for 
that*s  the  rule  o*  the  garden,  tho'  to  be 
sure  if  I  had  been  Eve  i*  the  garden  I 
shouldn*t  ha*  nvnded  the  apple,  for 
what*s  an  apple,  you  know,  save  to  a 
ohild,  and  rm  no  ohild,  but  moro  a 
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woman  o*  the  world  than  my  lady  here, 
and  I  ha*  seen  what  I  ha'  seen  —  tho* 
to  be  sure  if  I  hadn*t  mmded  it  we 
shotild  all  on  us  ha'  had  to  go,  bless  the 
Saints,  wi'  bare  backs,  but  the  backs  'ud 
ha'  countenanced  one  another,  and  be- 
like  it  'ud  ha'  been  always  summer,  and 
anyhow  I  am  as  well-shaped  as  my  lady 
here,  and  I  ha'  seen  what  I  ha'  seen,  and 
what's  the  good  of  my  talking  to  myself , 
for  here  comes  my  lady  [enter  Rosa- 
mund], and,  my  lady,  tho'  I  shouldn't 
^eak  one  word,  I  wish  you  joy  o'  the 
King's  brother. 

Rosamund.    What  is  it  you  mean? 

Marqert.  I  mean  your  goodman, 
your  husband,  my  lady,  for  I  saw  your 
ladyship  a-parting  wi*  him  even  now  i' 
the  coppioe,  when  I  was  a-getting  o' 
bluebeUs  for  your  ladyship's  nose  to 
smell  on  —  and  I  ha'  seen  the  Kinp:  once 
at  Oxford,  and  he's  as  Hke  the  Kmg  as 
fingernail  to  fingemail,  and  I  thought  at 
first  it  was  the  King,  only  you  know  the 
Eing's  married,  for  King  Louis  — 

RoBAMUND.    Married! 

Marqert.  Years  and  years,  my 
lady,  for  her  husband,  King  Louis  — 

KOBAMUND.      Hush ! 

Marqert.  — And  I  thought  if  it 
were  the  King*s  brother  he  had  a  better 
bride  than  the  King,  for  the  people  do 
say  that  his  is  bad  beyond  all  reckoning, 
and  — 

Robamund.     The  people  lie. 

Marqert.  Very  like,  my  lady,  but 
most  on  'em  know  an  honest  woman  and 
a  lady  when  they  see  her,  and  besides 
they  say,  she  makes  songs,  and  that's 
agamst  her,  for  I  never  knew  an  honest 
woman  that  could  make  songs,  tho'  to  be 
sure  our  mother  'ill  sing  me  old  songs  by 
the  hour,  but  then,  God  help  her,  she 
had  'em  from  her  mother,  and  her 
mother  from  her  mother  back  and  back 
for  ever  so  long,  but  none  of  'em  ever 
made  songs,  and  they  were  all  honest. 

Rosamund.  Go,  you  shaU  teil  me  of 
her  some  other  time. 

Marqert.  There's  none  so  much  to 
teil  on  her,  my  lady,  only  she  kept  the 
seventh  commandment  better  than 
some  I  know  on,  or  I  couldn't  look  your 
ladyship  r  the  face,  and  she  brew'd  the 
best  ale  in  all  Glo'ster,  that  is  to  say  in 
her  time  when  she  had  the  *  Crown. 

Rosamund.    The  crown  I  who  ? 

Marqert.    Mother. 

Rosamund.  I  mean  her  whom  you 
call  —  fancy  —  my  husband's  brother's 
wife. 


Marqert.  Oh,  Queen  Eleanor.  Yes, 
my  lady;  and  tho'  I  be  swom  not  to 
speak  a  word,  I  can  teil  you  aU  about 
her,  if  — 

Rosamund.  No  word  now.  I  am 
faint  and  sleepy.  Leave  me.  Nay  — 
go.     What!  will  you  anger  me? 

[Exil  Marqert] 
He  charged  me  not  to  question  any  of 

those 
About    me.     Have  I?    noi    she  ques- 

tion'd  me. 
Did  she  not  slander  htm?    Should  she 

stay  here? 
May  she  not  tempt  me,  being  at  my  side, 
To  question  her  f    ^Nay,  can  I  send  her 

hence 
Without  his  kingly  leave?     I  am  in  the 

dark. 
I  have  üved,  poor  bird,  from  cage  to 

cage,  and  known 
Nothing  but  him  —  happy  to  know  no 

more. 
So  that  he  loved  me  —  and  he  lovea  me 

—  yes, 
And  bound  me  by  his  love  to  secreoy 
Till  his  own  time. 

Eleanor,  Eleanor,  have  I 
Not  heard  ill  things  of  her  in  France? 

Oh,  she's 
The  Queen  of  France.     I  see  it  —  some 

confusion, 
Some  Strange  mistake.     I  did  not  hear 

aright, 
Myself  confused  with  parting  from  the 

King. 
Marqert  [hehind  scene],    Bee  mustn't 
buzz, 

Whoop  —  but  he  knows. 
Rosamund.     Yether  —  what  her?  he 

hinted  of  some  her  — 
When  he  was  here  bef ore  — 
Something   that   would   displease   me. 

Hath  he  stray'd 
From  love's  clear  path  into  the  common 

bush. 
And,  being  scratch'd,  retums  to  his  true 

rose, 
Who  hath  not  thorn  enough  to  prick 

him  for  it, 
Ev'n  with  a  word? 

Marqert  [hehind  scene],  Bird  mustn't 
teU, 

Whoop  —  he  can  see. 
Rosamund.     I  would  not  hear  him. 

Nay  —  there's  more  —  he  frown'd 
'No  mate  for  her,  if  it  should  come  to 

that'  — 
To  that  —  to  what? 

Marqert  [hehind  8cene].    Whoop  — 
but  he  knows, 
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Whoop  —  but  he  knows. 
Rosamund.     O  God!    some  dreadful 
truth  is  breaking  on  me  — 
Some  dreadful  thingis  Coming  on  me. 

[Enter  Geoffrey] 

Geoflfrey ! 
Geopprey.     Wliat  are  you  crying  f or, 

when  the  siin  shines  ? 
Rosamund.     Hath  not  thy  father  left 

US  to  ourselves? 
Geoffrey.     Ay,  but  he*s  taken  the 
rain  with  hira.     1  hear  Margery:     1*11 


go  play  with  her. 

KOSAMUND. 


[Exil  Geoffrey] 


Rainbow,  stay, 
Gleam  upon  gloom, 
Bright  as  my  dream, 
Rainbow,  stay ! 
But  it  passes  away, 
Gloom  upon  gleam, 
Dark  as  my  doom  — 
O  rainbow,  stay. 


ScENE  Second.  —  Outside  the  Woods  near 
Rosamund's  Bower. 

[Eleanor.     Fitzurse] 

Eleanor.     Up  from  the  salt  lips  of 
the  land  we  two 
Have  track'd  the  King  to  this  dark 

Inland  wood ; 
And  somewhere  hereabouts  he  vanish'd. 

Here 
His  turtle  builds ;   his  exit  is  our  adit : 
Watch !  he  will  out  again,  and  presently, 
Seeing  he   must   to   Westminster  and 

crown 
Young  Henry  there  to-morrow. 

Fitzurse.  We  have  watch'd 

So  long  in  vain,  he  hath  pass'd  out  again, 
And  on  the  other  side. 

[A  great  hörn  tüinded] 

Hark !    Madam ! 

Eleanor.  Ay, 

How  ghostly  sounds  that  hom  in  the 

b&ok  wood  I 

[A  countryman  flying] 
Whither  away,  man?  what  are  you 
flying  from? 
Countryman.  The  witch !  the  witch ! 
she  sits  naked  bv  a  great  heap  of  gold  in 
the  middle  of  the  wood,  and  when  the 
hom  sounds  she  comes  out  as  a  wolf. 
Get  you  hence!  a  man  passed  in  there 
to-day :  I  hoUa'd  to  him,  but  he  didn't 
hear  me:  he*Il  never  out  again,  the 
witoh  has  got  him.  I  daren't  stay  —  I 
daren*t  stay  I 


Eleanor.     Kind  of  the  witch  to  give 

thee  waming  tho*.  [Man  flies] 

Is  not  this  wood-witch  of   the  rustic's 

fear 
Gut  woodland  Circe  that  hath  witch'd 
the  King? 

[Harn  sounded,      Another  flying] 
Fitzurse.      Again!     stay,  fool,  and 

teil  me  why  thou  fliest. 
Countryman.  Fly  thou  too.  The 
King  keeps  his  forest  head  of  game  here, 
and  when  that  hom  sounds,  a  score  of 
wolf-do^  are  let  loose  that  will  tear 
thee  piecemeal.  Linger  not  tili  the 
third  hom.     Fly !  [Exit] 

Eleanor.     This  is  the  likelier  tale. 
We  have  hit  the  place. 
Now  let  the  King*s  nne  game  look  to 
itself.  [Harn] 

Fitzurse.     Again !  — 
And  far  on  in  the  dark  heart  of  the 

wood 
I  hear  the  yelping  of  the  hounds  of  hell. 
Eleanor.     I  have  my  dagger  here  to 

still  their  throats. 
Fitzurse.     Nay,    Madam,    not    to- 
night  —  the  night  is  falling. 
What  can  be  done  to-night? 

Eleanor.  Well  —  well  —  away. 

ScENE  Third.  —  Traitor's  Meadow  at 
FrÜevaL  Pavilions  and  tents  of  the 
English  and  French  Baronage. 

[Becket  and  Herbert  of  Bosham] 

Becket.     See  here  I 
Herbert.  What's  here? 

Becket.  A  notice  from  the  priest, 
To  whom  our  John  of  SaUsbury  com- 

mitted 
The  secret  of  the  bower,  that  our  wolf- 

Queen 
Is  prowling  round  the  fold.     I  should  be 

back 
In  England  ev'n  for  this. 

Herbert.  These  are  by-things 

In  the  great  cause. 

Becket.  The  by-things  of  the  Lord 
Are  the  wrong*d  innocences  that  will  cry 
From  all  the  hidden  by-ways  of   the 

World 
In  the  great  day  against  the  wronger.    I 

know 
Thy  meaning.     Perish  she,  I,  all,  before 
The  Church  should  suffer  wrong ! 

Herbert.  Do  you  see,  my  lord, 

There  is  the  King  taUdng  with  Walter 
Map? 
BscKBT.    He  hath  ihe  Pope'a  laal 
letters,  and  they  thieaten 
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The  immediate  thunder-blast  of  inter- 

dict: 
Yet  he  can  scarce  be  touching  upon 

those, 
Or  soarce  would  smile  that  fashion. 

Herbert.  Winter  sunshine ! 

Beware  of  opening  out  thy  bosom  to  it, 
Lest  thou,  myself,  and    all    thy   flock 

should  catch 
An  af ter  ague-fit  of  trembUng.     Look ! 
He  bows,  he  bares  his  head,  he  is  coming 

hither. 
Still  with  a  smile. 

[ErUer  King  Henry  and  Walter  Map] 

Henry.     We  have  had  so  many  hours 
together,  Thomas, 
So  many  happy  hours  alone  together, 
That  I  would  speak  with  you  once  more 
alone. 

Becket.     My   liege,   your  will   and 
happiness  are  mine. 

[Exeunt  Kino  and  Becket] 

Herbert.     The  same  smile  still. 

Walter  Map.  Do  you  see  that  great 
black  eloud  that  hath  come  over  the  sun 
and  cast  us  all  into  shadow? 

Herbert.     And  feel  it  too. 

Walter  Map.  And  see  you  yon  sidc- 
beam  that  is  forced  from  under  it,  and 
sets  the  chiirch-tower  over  there  all 
a-hell-fire  as  it  were? 

Herbert.    Ay. 

Walter  Map.  It  is  this  black,  bell- 
silencing,  anti-marrying,  burial-hinder- 
ing  interdict  that  hath  squeezed  out  this 
side-smile  upon  Canterbury,  whereof 
may  come  conflagration.  Were  1 
Thomas,  I  wouldn't  trust  it.  Sudden 
change  is  a  house  on  sand ;  and  tho'  I 
eount  Henry  honest  enough,  yet  when 
fear  creeps  in  at  the  front,  honesty 
steals  out  at  the  back,  and  the  King  at 
last  is  fairly  scared  by  this  cloud  — 
this  interdict.  I  have  been  more  for 
the  King  than  the  Church  in  this  mat- 
ter —  yea,  even  for  the  sake  of  the 
Church:  for,  tmly,  as  the  case  stood, 
vou  had  safeUer  have  slain  an  arch- 
bishop  than  a  she-goat:  but  our  re- 
coverer  and  upholder  of  customs  hath 
in  this  crowning  of  young  Henry  by 
York  and  London  so  violat^d  the  im- 
memorial  usage  of  the  Church,  that, 
like  the  gravedigger's  child  I  have 
heard  of,  trying  to  ring  the  bell,  he 
hath  half-hanged  himself  in  the  rope 
of  the  Church,  or  rather  pulled  all  the 
Church  with  the  Holy  Pather  astride 
of  it  down  upon  his  own  head. 

Hbbbbbt.    Were  you  there? 


Walter  Map.  In  the  church  rope? 
—  no.  I  was  at  the  crowning,  for  1 
have  pleasure  in  the  pleasuro  of  crowds, 
and  to  re^d  the  faces  of  men  at  a  great 
show. 

Herbert.  And  how  did  Roger  of 
York  comport  himself? 

Walter  Map.  As  magnificently  and 
archiopiscopally  as  our  Thomas  would 
have  done :  only  there  was  a  dare-devil 
in  his  eye  —  I  should  say  a  dare-Becket. 
He  thought  less  of  two  längs  than  of  one 
Roger  the  king  of  the  occasion.  Foliot 
is  the  hoher  man,  perhaps  the  better. 
Once  or  twice  there  ran  a  twitch  across 
his  face  as  who  should  say  what's  to 
follow?  but  Salisbury  was  a  calf  cowed 
by  Mother  Church,  and  every  now  and 
then  glancing  about  liim  like  a  thief  at 
night  when  he  hears  a  door  open  in  the 
house  and  thinks  'the  master.' 

Herbert.     And  the  father-king? 

Walter  Map.  The  father's  eye  was 
so  tender  it  would  have  caUed  a  goose  oflf 
the  green,  and  once  he  strove  to  hide 
his  face,  like  the  Greek  lang  when  his 
daughter  was  sacrificed,  but  ho  thought 
better  of  it :  it  was  but  the  sacrifice  of  a 
kingdom  to  his  son,  a  smaller  matter; 
but  as  to  the  young  crownling  himself,  he 
looked  so  malapert  in  the  cyes,  that  had 
I  fathered  him  1  had  given  him  more  of 
the  rod  than  the  sceptre.  Then  foUowed 
the  thimder  of  tho  captains  and  the 
shouting,  and  so  we  came  on  to  the 
banquet,  from  whenco  there  puflfed  out 
such  an  incense  of  unctuosity  into  the 
nostrils  of  our  Gods  of  Church  and 
State,  that  Lucullus  or  Apicius  might 
have  sniffed  it  in  their  Hades  of  heathen- 
ism,  so  that  the  smell  of  their  own  roast 
had  not  come  across  it  — 

Herbert.  Map,  tho'  you  make  your 
butt  too  big,  you  overshoot  it. 

Walter  Map.  —  For  as  to  the  fish, 
they  de-miracled  the  miraculous  draught, 
and  might  have  sunk  a  navy  — 

Herbert.  There  again,  Gohasing 
and  Goliathising ! 

Walter  Map.  — And  as  for  the 
flesh  at  table,  a  whole  Peter' s  sheet, 
with  all  manner  of  game,  and  four-footed 
things,  and  fowls  — 

Herbert.  And  all  manner  of  creep- 
ing things  too? 

Walter  Map.  —  Well,  there  were 
Abbots  —  but  they  did  not  bring  their 
women;  and  so  we  were  duU  enough 
at  first,  but  in  the  end  we  flourished  out 
into  a  merriment;  for  the  old  King 
would  aot  servitor  and  band  a  dish  to 
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bis  son ;  whereupon  my  Lord  of  York  — 
bis  fine-cut  face  bowing  and  beaming 
witb  all  tbat  courtesy  wbicb  batb  less 
loyalty  in  it  than  tbe  backward  scrape 
of  tbe  clown*s  beel  —  *great  bonour/ 
sa^s  be,  'from  tbe  King's  seif  to  tbe 
King's  son/  Did  you  bear  tbe  yonng 
King's  quip? 

Herbert.     No,  wbat  was  it? 

Walter  Map.  Qlancing  at  tbe  days 
wben  bis  fatber  was  only  Earl  of  Anjou, 
be  answered  :  —  *  Sbonld  not  an  earFs 
son  wait  on  a  king's  son?'  And  wben 
tbe  cold  comers  of  tbe  King's  moutb 
began  to  tbaw,  tbere  was  a  great  motion 
of  laugbter  among  us,  part  real,  part 
cbildlike,  to  be  freed  from  tbe  dulness 
—  part  royal,  f or  King  and  kingling  botb 
laugbed,  and  so  we  could  not  but  mu^b, 
as  by  a  royal  necessity  —  part  cbildlike 
again  —  wben  we  feit  we  bad  laugbed 
too  long  and  conld  not  stay  ourselves  — 
many  midrifP-sbaken  even  to  tears,  as 
Springs  gusb  out  after  eartbquakes  — 
but  &om  tbose,  as  I  seid  before,  tbere 
may  come  a  conflagration  —  tbo',  to 
keep  tbe  figure  moist  and  make  it  bold 
water,  I  sbould  say  ratber,  tbe  lacryma- 
tion  of  a  lamentation ;  but  look  if 
Tbomas  bave  not  flung  bimself  at  tbe 
Eüng's  feet.  Tbey  bave  made  it  up 
again  —  for  tbe  moment. 

Herbert.  Tbanks  to  tbe  blessed 
Magdalen,  wbose  day  it  is. 

[Re-enter  Henry  and  Becket.  {Dur- 
ing  their  Conference  the  Barons  and 
BiSHOPS  of  France  and  England 
come  in  at  back  of  atage,] 

Becket.    Ay,  King !  for  in  tby  king- 
dom,  as  tbou  knowest, 
Tbe  spouse  of   tbe   Great   King,   tby 

King,  batb  fallen  — 
Tbe  daugbter  of  Zion  lies  beside  tbe 

way  — 
Tbe  pnests  of  Baal  tread  ber  under- 

foot  — 
Tbe  golden  omaments  are  stolen  from 
ber  — 
Henry.     Have  I  not  promised  to  re- 
store  ber,  Tbomas, 
And  send  tbee  back  again  to  Canter- 
bury? 
Becket.     Send    back    again    tbose 
exiles  of  mv  kin 
Wbo  wander  famine-wasted  tbro'  tbe 
World. 
Henry.    Have  I  not  promised,  mau, 

to  send  tbem  back? 
Becket.    Yet  one  tbing  more.  Thou 
hast  broken  tbro'  tJie  palee 


Of  privilege,  crowning  tby  young  son  by 

York, 
London   and   Salisbury  —  not   Canter- 
bury. 
Henry.     York    crown'd    tbe    Con- 

queror  —  not  Canterburv. 
Becket.     Tbere  was  no  Canterbury 

in  William's  time. 
Henry.    But  Hereford,   you  know, 

crown'd  tbe  first  Henry. 
Becket.     But  Anselm  crown'd  tbis 

Henry  o'er  again. 
Henry.    And  tbou  sbalt  crown  my 

Henry  o'er  again. 
Becket.     And  is  it   tben  witb  tby 
goodwill  tbat  I 
Proceed  against  tbine  evil  councillors. 
And  burl  tbe  dread  ban  of  tbe  Cburcb 

on  tbose 
Wbo  made  tbe  second  mitre  play  tbe 

first, 
And  actcKi  me? 

Henry.     Well,  well,  tben  —  bave  tby 
way  I 
It  may  be  tbey  were  evil  councillors. 
Wbat    more,     my    lord    Arcbbisbop? 

Wbat  more,  Tbomas? 
I  make  tbee  füll  amends.     Say  all  tby 

say, 
But  blaze  not  out  before  tbe  Frencbmen 
bere. 
Becket.     More?    Notbing,    so    tby 

promise  be  tby  deed. 
Henry  [holding  out  hia  hand],     Give 
me  tby  band.     My  Lords  of  France 
and  England, 
My  friend  of  Canterbury  and  mjrself 
Are  now  once  more  at  perfect  amity. 
Unkingly  sbould  I  be,  and  most  un- 

knigbtly, 
Not  striving  still,  bowever  mucb  in  vain, 
To  rival  bim  in  Cbristian  cbarity. 
Herbert.     All  praise  to  Heaven,  and 

sweet  St.  Magdalen ! 
Henry.    And  so  farewell  until  we 

meet  in  England. 
Becket.     I  fear,  my  liege,  we  may 

not  meet  in  England. 
Henry.     How,  do  you  make  me  a 

traitor? 
Becket.     No,  indeed  I 
Tbat  be  far  from  tbee. 

Henry.       Come,  stay  witb  us,  tben, 
Before  you  part  for  England. 

Becket.  I  am  bound 

For  tbat  one  bour  to  stay  witb  good 

King  Louis, 
Wbo  belpt  me  wben  none  eise. 

Herbert.  He  said  thy  üfe 

Was  not  one  hour'B  worth  in  Bns^and 
save 
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King  Henry  gave  thee  frst  the  kiss  of 

peace. 
Henry.     Hesaidso?     Louis,  did  he? 

look  you,  Herbert, 
Wheii  I  was  in  mine  anger  with  King 

Louis, 
I  sware  I  would  not  give  the  kiss  of 

peaoe, 
Not  on  French  ground,  nor  any  ground 

but  English, 
Where  his  cathedral  Stands.     Mine  old 

friend,  Thomas, 
I  would  there  were  that  perfect  trust 

between  us, 
That  health  of  heart,  onoe  ours,  ere 

Pope  or  Eang 
Had  come  between  usl      Even  now  — 

who  knows?  — 
I  might  deliver  all  things  to  thy  hand  — 
If  .  .  .  but  I  say  no  more  .  .  .  fare- 

well,  my  lord. 
Becket.    Farewell,  my  liege  I 

[Exü  Henry,   then  the  Barons 

and  BisHOPs] 

Walter  Map.     There  again!    when 

the  fuU  fruit  of  the  royal  promise  might 

have  dropt  into  thy  mouth  hadst  thou 

but  opened  it  to  thank  him. 

Becket.     He  fenced  his  royal  promise 

with  an  t^. 

Walter  Map.     And  is  the  Böng's  if 

too  high  a  stile  for  your  lordship  to  over- 

step  and  come  at  all  things  in  the  next 

tield? 

Becket.     Ay,  if  this  if  be  like  the 

Deyü'sS/ 
Thou  wilt  fall  down  and  worship  me.' 

Herbert.  Oh,  Thomas, 

I  could  fall  down  and  worship  thee,  my 

Thomas, 
For  thou  hast  trodden  this  wine-press 

alone. 
Becket.    Nay,  of  the  people  there 

are  many  with  me. 
Walter  Map.  I  am  not  altogether 
with  you,  my  lord,  tho'  I  am  none  of 
those  that  would  raise  a  storm  between 
you,  lest  ye  should  draw  together  like 
two  ships  in  a  calm.  You  wrong  the 
King:  he  meant  what  he  said  to-day. 
Who  shall  vouch  for  his  to-morrows? 
One  word  further.  Doth  not  the  few- 
ness  of  anything  make  the  fulness  of  it  in 
estimation  ?  Is  not  virtue  prized  mainly 
for  its  rarity,  and  great  baseness  loathed 
as  an  exception?  for  were  all,  my  lord, 
as  noble  as  yourself ,  who  would  look  up 
to  you  ?  and  were  all  as  base  as  —  who 
shi^  I  say  —  Fitzurse  and  his  foUowing 
—  who  would  look  down  upon  them? 
My  lord,  you  have  put  so  many  of  the 


King's  household    out  of    oommunion, 
that  they  begin  to  smile  at  it. 
Becket.     At    their    peril,    at    their 

peril  — 
Walter  Map.  —  For  tho'  the  drop 
may  hollow  out  the  dead  stone,  doth  not 
the  living  skin  thicken  against  perpetual 
whippings?  This  is  the  second  grain  of 
good  counsel  I  ever  proflfered  thee,  and 
so  cannot  sufPer  by  the  rule  of  frequency. 
Have  I  sown  it  in  salt?  I  trust  not,  for 
before  God  I  promise  you  the  King  hath 
many  more  wolves  than  he  can  tame  in 
his  woods  of  England,  and  if  it  suit 
their  purpose  to  howl  for  the  King,  and 
you  still  move  against  him,  you  may 
have  no  less  than  to  die  for  it ;  but  God 
and  his  free  wind  grant  your  lordship  a 
happy  home-retum  and  the  King's  mss 
of  peace  in  Kent.  Farewell!  I  must 
follow  the  King.  [Exil] 

Herbert.     Ay,   and   I   Warrant   the 

customs.     Did  the  King 
Speak  of  the  customs? 

Becket.  No !  —  To  die  for  it  — 

I  live  to  die  for  it,  I  die  to  live  for  it. 
The  State  will  die,  the  Church  can  never 

die. 
The  King's  not  like  to  die  for  that  which 

dies; 
But  I  must  die  for  that  which  never 

dies. 
It  will  be  so  —  my  visions  in  the  Lord : 
It  must  be  so,  my  friend !   the  wolves  of 

England 
Must  murder  her  one  shepherd,  that  the 

sheep 
May  feed  in  peace.     False  figure.  Map 

would  say. 
Earth*s    falses    are    heaven's     truths. 

And  when  my  voice 
Is  martyr'd  mute,  and  this  man  dis- 

appears, 
That  perfect  trust  may  come  again  be- 
tween US, 
And  there,  there,  there,  not  here  I  shall 

reioice 
To  find  my  stray  sheep  back  within  the 

fold. 
The  crowd  are  scattering,  let  us  move 

away ! 
And  thence  to  England.  [Exeunt] 


ACT   IV 

ScENE    First.  —  The    otUakirts    of   the 

Bower, 

Geoffrey  [Coming  otU  of  the  wood]. 
Light  again!     light  again!     Margery? 
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no,  that's  a  finer  thing  there.  How  it 
glitters ! 

Eleanor  [entering].  Come  to  mo, 
little  one.     How  camest  thou  hither? 

Geoffrey.     On  my  legs. 

Eleanor.  And  mighty  pretty  legs 
too.  Thou  art  the  prettiest  child  I 
ever  saw.     Wilt  thou  love  me? 

Geoffrey.     No  ;  I  only  love  mother. 

Eleanor.  Ay;  and  who  is  thy 
mother? 

Geoffrey.  They  call  her —  But 
she  lives  secret,  you  see. 

Eleanor.     Why? 

Geoffrey.     Don't  know  why. 

Eleanor.  Ay,  but  some  one  comes 
to  see  her  now  and  then.     Who  is  he  ? 

Geoffrey.     Can't  teil. 

Eleanor.     Whatdoes  she  call  him? 

Geoffrey.     My  liege. 

Eleanor.  Pretty  one,  how  camest 
thou? 

Geoffrey.  There  was  a  bit  of  yellow 
silk  here  and  there,  and  it  looked  pretty 
like  a  glowworm,  and  I  thought  if  I 
followed  it  I  should  find  the  fairies. 

Eleanor.  I  am  the  fairy,  pretty  one, 
a  good  fairy  to  thy  mother.  Take  me 
to  her. 

Geoffrey.  There  are  good  fairies 
and  bad  fairies,  and  sometimes  she 
cries,  and  can't  sleep  sound  o*  nights 
because  of  the  bad  fairies. 

Eleanor.  She  shall  cry  no  more; 
she  shall  sleep  sound  enough  if  thou 
wilt  take  me  to  her.  I  am  her  good 
fairy. 

Geoffrey.  But  you  don't  look  like 
a  good  fairy.  Mother  does.  You  are 
not  pretty,  like  mother. 

Eleanor.     We  can't  all  of  us  bo  as 

Eretty  as  thou  art  —  [aside]  little 
astard.  Come,  here  is  a  golden  chain 
I  will  give  thee  if  thou  wilt  lead  me  to 
thy  mother. 

Geoffrey.  No  —  no  gold.  Mother 
says  gold  spoils  all.  Love  is  the  only 
gold. 

Eleanor.  I  love  thy  mother,  my 
pretty  boy.  Show  me  where  thou 
camest  out  of  the  wood. 

Geoffrey.  By  this  tree;  but  I 
don't  know  if  I  can  find  the  way  back 
again. 

Eleanor.     Where's  the  warder? 

Geoffrey.  Veiy  bad.  Somebody 
Struck  him. 

Eleanor.    Ay?  who  was  that? 

Geoffrey.  Can*t  teil.  But  I  heard 
say  he  had  had  a  stroke,  er  you'd  have 
heard    his    hom    before    now.    Come 


along,  then;    we  shall  see  the  silk  here 
and  there,  and  I  want  my  supper. 

[Exeunt] 


ScENE  Second.  —  Rosamund's  Bower, 

Rosamund.     The  boy  so  late;    pray 

God,  he  be  not  lost. 
I  sent  this  Margery,  and  she  comes  not 

back; 
I  sent  another,  and  she  comes  not  back. 
I  go  myself  —  so  many  aUeys,  crossings, 
Paths,   avenues  —  nay,   if   I  lost  him, 

now 
The  folds  have  fallen  from  the  mystery, 
And  left  all  naked,  I  were  lost  indeed. 

[Enter  Geoffrey  and  Eleanor] 

Geoffrey,  the  pain  thou  hast  put  me  to ! 

[Seeing  Eleanor] 
Ha,  you ! 
How  came  you  hither? 

Eleanor.     Your  own  child  brought 

me  hither ! 
Geoffrey.  You  said  you  couldn't 
trust  Margery,  and  I  watched  her  and 
followed  her  mto  the  woods,  and  I  lost 
her  and  went  on  and  on  tili  I  found  the 
Hght  and  the  lady,  and  she  says  she  can 
make  you  sleep  o'  nights. 

Rosamund.     How  dared  you  ?    Know 

you  not  this  bower  is  secret, 
Of  and  belonging  to  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, 
More  sacred   than  his  forests  for  the 

chase? 
Nay,  nay,  Heaven  help  you;    get  you 

hence  in  haste 
Lest  worse  befall  you. 

Eleanor.     ChUd,  I  am  mine  own  seif 
Of  and  belonging  to  the  King.     The 

King 
Hath  divers  ofs  and  ons,  ofs  and  belong- 

ings, 
Almost  as  many  as  your  true  Mussul- 

man  — 
Belon^ings,  paramours,  whom  it  pleases 

him 
To  call  his  wives;    but  so  it  ohances, 

child, 
That   I   am   his   main   paramour,   his 

sultana. 
But  since  the  fondest  pair  of  doves  wül 

jar, 
Ev'n  in  a  cage  of  gold,  we  had  words  of 

late. 
And  thereupon  he  oall'd  my  diildien 

bastards. 
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Do  you  believe  that  you  are  married  to 

him? 
Rosamund.     I  should  believe  it. 
Eleanor.      You  must  not  believe  it, 
Because  I  have  a  wholesome  medicine 

here 
Puts  that  belief  asleep.     Your  answer, 

beauty ! 
Do  you  believe  that  you  are  married  to 

him? 
tlosAMUND.     Geoffrey,  my  boy,  I  saw 
the  ball  you  lost  in  the  fork  of  the  great 
willow  over  the  brook.     Go.     See  that 
you  do  not  fall  in.     Go. 

Geoffrey.  And  leave  you  alone 
with  the  good  fairv.  She  calls  you 
beauty,  but  I  don  t  like  her  looks. 
Well,  you  bid  me  go,  and  I'll  have  my 
ball  anyhow.  Shall  I  find  you  asleep 
when  I  come  back? 

Rosamund.     Go.       [Exil  Geoffrey] 
Eleanor.     He  is  easüy  found  again. 

Do  you  believe  it  ? 
I  pray  you  then  to  take  my  sleeping- 

(&aught ; 
But  if  you  should  not  care  to  take  it  — 

See !  [Draws  a  dagger] 

What !   have  I  scared  the  red  rose  from 

your  face 
Into  your  heart?    But  this  will  find  it 

there, 
And  dig  it  from  the  root  for  ever. 
Rosamund.  Help!  help! 

Eleanor.     They  say  that  walls  have 

ears ;  but  these,  it  seems, 
Have  none !   and  I  have  none  —  to  pity 

thee. 
Rosamund.     I  do  beseech  you  —  my 

child  is  so  young, 
So  backward  too;    I  cannot  leave  him 

yet. 
I  am  not  so  happy   I  could  not  die 

myself, 
But  the  child  is  so  young.     You  have 

children  —  his ; 
And  mine  is  the  Eang's  child ;  so,  if  you 

love  him  — 
Nay,  if  you  love  him,   there  is  great 

wrong  done 
Somehow ;    but  if  you  do  not  —  there 

are  those 
Who  say  you  do  not  love  him  —  let  me 

With  my  yoimg  boy,  and  I  will  hide 

my  face, 
Blacken  and  gipsyfy  it;      none  shall 

know  me ; 
The  King  shall  never  hear  of  me  again, 
But  I  will  beg  my  bread  along  the  world 
With  my  ^öung  boy,  and  God  will  be 

our  gaide. 


I  never  meant  you  härm  in  any  way. 
See,  I  can  say  no  more. 

Eleanor.     Will  you  not  say  you  are 

not  married  to  him? 
Rosamund.     Ay,  Madam,  I  can  say 

it,  if  you  will. 
Eleanor.     Then  is  thy  pretty  boy  a 

bastard  ? 
Rosamund.     No. 
Eleanor.     And  thou  thyself  a  proven 

wanton  ? 
Rosamund.     No. 
I  am  none  such.     I  never  loved  but  one. 
I  have  heard  of  such  that  ränge  from 

love  to  love, 
Like  the  wild  beast  —  if  you  can  call  it 

love. 
I    have    heard    of    such  —  yea,    even 

among  those 
Who  sit  on  thrones  —  I  never  saw  any 

such, 
Never  knew  any  such,  and  howsoever 
You  do  misname  me,  match'd  with  any 

such, 
I  am  snow  to  mud. 

Eleanor.        The  more  the  pity  then 
That  thy  true  home  —  the  heavens  — 

cry  out  for  thee 
Who  art  too  pure  for  earth. 

[Enter  Fitzurse] 

Fitzurse.  Give  her  to  me. 

Eleanor.     The   Judas-lover   of   our 

passion-play 
Hath  track'd  us  hither. 

Fitzurse.     Well,   why   not?     I   fol- 

low'd 
You  and  the  child :    he  babbled  all  the 

way. 
Give  her  to  me  to  make  my  honey- 

moon. 
Eleanor.     Ay,    as    the    bears    love 

honey.     Could  you  keep  her 
Indungeon'd  from  one  whisper  of  the 

wind, 
Dark  even  from  a  side  glance  of  the 

moon. 
And  oublietted  in  the  centre  —  No ! 
I  foUow  out  my  hate  and  thy  revenge. 
FiTZURSE.     You   bade   me   take  re- 
venge another  wav  — 
To  bring  her  to  the  aust.  .  .  .     Come 

with  me,  love. 
And   I   will  love   thee.  .  .  .     Madam, 

let  her  live. 
I  have  a  far-off  burrow  where  the  Eling 
Woidd  miss  her  and  for  ever. 

Eleanor.  How  sayest  thou, 

sweetheart? 
Wilt  thou  go  with  him?   he  will  marry 

thee. 
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Rosamund.    Give  me  the  poison ;  set 

me  free  of  him ! 

[Eleanor  offers  the  vial] 
No,  no !   I  will  not  have  it. 

Eleanor.  Then  this  other, 

The  wiser  choiee,  beeause  my  sleeping- 

draught 
May  bloat  thy  beauty  out  of  shape,  and 

make 
Thjr  bodjr  loathsome  even  to  thy  child ; 
While  this  but  leaves  thee  with  a  broken 

heart; 
A  doll-face  blanch*d  and  bloodless,  over 

which 
If  pretty   Geoflfrey   do  not  break  his 

own, 
It  must  be  broken  for  him. 

KosAMUND.  O  I  see  now 

Yonr    pnrpose    is    to    fright    me  —  a 

troubadonr 
You  play  with  words.    You  Had  never 

used  so  many, 
Not  if  you  meant  it,  I  am  sure.     The 

child  .  .  . 
No  .  .  .  mercy!    No!    [KneeU] 

Eleanor.  Play!  .  .  .  that 

bosom  never 
Heaved  under  the  King*s  hand  with  such 

true  passion 
As  at  this  loveless  knife  that  stirs  the 

riot 
Which  it  will  quench  in  blood  I    Slave, 

if  he  love  thee, 
Thy  life  is  worth  the  wrestle  for  it: 

arise, 
And  dash  thyself  against  me  that  I  may 

slay  thee ! 
The  worm!     shall  I  let  her  go?    But 

ha!  what's  here? 
By  very  God,  the  cross  I  gave  the  King ! 
His  village  darling  in  some  lewd  caress 
Has  wheedled  it  off  the  King*s  neck  to 

her  own. 
By  thy  leave,  beauty.    Ay,  the  same! 

I  Warrant 
Thou  hast  sworn  on  this  my  cross  a 

hundred  times 
Never  to  leave  him  —  and  that  merits 

death, 
False  oath  on  holy  cross  —  for  thou 

must  leave  him 
To-day,  but  not  quite  yet.     My  good 

Fitzurse, 
The  running  down  the  ohase  is  kindlier 

sport 
Ev'n  than  the  death.    Who  knows  but 

that  thy  lover 
May  plead  so  pitifully,  that  I  may  spare 

thee? 
Come  hither,  man;    stand  there.     [To 

Robamvnd]    Take  thy  one  chanoe ; 


Catch  at  the  last  straw.     Kneel  to  thy 

lord  Fitzurse ; 
Crouch  even  beeause  thou  batest  him; 

fawn  upon  him 
For  thy  life  and  thy  son's. 

Rosamund  [rising].     I  am  a  Clifford, 
My  son  a  Clifford  and  Plantagenet. 
I  am  to  die  then,  tho'  there  stand  beside 

thee 
One  who  might  grapple  with  thy  dagger, 

if  he 
Had  aught  of  man,  or  thou  of  woman ; 

or  I 
Would  bow  to  such  a  baseness  as  would 

make  me 
Most  worthy  of  it ;   both  of  us  will  die, 
And  I  will  fly  with  my  sweet  boy  to 

heaven. 
And  shriek  to  all  the  saints  among  the 

Stars: 
*  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  Eleanor  of  Eng- 
land! 
Murder*d  by  that  adulteress  Eleanor, 
Whose  doings  are  a  horror  to  the  east, 
Ahissing  in  the  west!'     Have  we  not 

heard 
Raymond  of  Poitou,  thine  own  imcle  — 

nay, 
Geoffrey  Plantagenet,   thine  own  hus- 

band's  father  — 
Nay,  ev'n  the  accursed  heathen  Salad- 

deen  — 
Strike! 

I  challenge  thee  to  meet  me  before  Gtxi. 
Answer  me  there. 

Eleanor  [raising  the  dagger],     This  in 

thy  bosom,  fool. 
And  after  in  thy  bastard's ! 

[Enter    Becket  from    hehind.     Catches 
hold  of  her  arm] 

Becket.  Murderess ! 

[The  dagger  falls;    they  stare   at 

one  another.     After  a  pattse] 

Eleanor.     My  lord,  we  know  you 

proud  of  your  fine  hand, 

But  having  now  admired  it  long  enough, 

We   find   that  it   is   mightier   than  it 

seems  — 
At  least  mine  own  is  frailer:  you  are 
laming  it. 
Becket.     And  lamed  and  maim'd  to 
dislocation,  better 
Than  raised  to  take  a  life  which  Henry 

bade  me 
Guard  from  the  stroke  that  dooms  thee 

after  death 
To  wail  in  deathless  flame. 

Eleanor.  Nor  you,  not  I 

Have  now  to  leam,  my  lord,  that  our 
good  Henry 
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Says  many  a  thing  in  sudden  heats, 

whioh  he 
(hünsays    by    next    sunrising:  —  often 

read;;^ 
To  tear  mmself  for  having  said  as  much. 
My  lord,  Fitzurse  — 
&ECKET.     He  tool     what  dost  thou 

here? 
Dares  the  bear  slouoh  into  the  lion's 

den? 
One  downward  plunge  of  bis  paw  would 

rend  away 
Eyesight  and  manbood,  lif e  itself ,  from 

tnee. 
Qo,  lest  I  blast  tbee  witb  anatbema, 
And  make  tbee  a  world's  borror. 

F^TZURSE.  My  lord,  I  sball 

Remember  tbis. 

Becket.  I  do  remember  tbee ; 

Lest  I  remember  tbee  to  tbe  lion,  go. 

[Exil  Fitzurse] 
Take  up  your  dagger;     put  it  in  tbe 

sbeatb. 
Eleanor.     Might  not  your  courtesy 

stoop  to  band  it  me? 
But  crowns  must  bow  wben  mitres  sit 

so  bigb. 
Well  —  well  —  too  costly  to  be  lef t  or 

lost.  [Picks  up  the  dagger] 

I  bad  it  from  an  Arab  soldan,  wbo, 
Wben  I  was  tbere  in  Antiocb,  marvell'd 

at 
Our  imfamiliar  beauties  of  tbe  west ; 
But  wonder'd  more  at  my  mucb  con- 

stancy 
To  tbe  monk-king,  Louis,  our  former 

burtben, 
From  wbom,  as  being  too  kin,  you  know, 

my  lord, 
Gk>d's  grace  and  Holy  Cburcb  debver'd 

US. 

I  tbink,  time  given,  I  could  bave  talk*d 

bim  out  of 
His  ten  wives  into  one.     Look  at  tbe 

büt. 
Wbat  excellent  workmansbip.     In  our 

poor  west 
We  cannot  do  it  so  well. 

Becket.  We  can  do  worse. 

Madam,    I    saw   your   dagger   at   ber 

tbroat; 
I  beard  your  savage  cry. 

Eleanor.  Well  acted,  was  it? 

A  oomedy  meant  to  seem  a  tragedy  — 
A  feint,  a  farce.     My  bonest  lord,  you 

are  known 
Tbro'  all  tbe  courts  of  Cbristendom  as 

one 
That  mars  a  cause  witb  over-violence. 
Ton  bave  wrong*d  Fitzurse.     I  speak 

not  of  mysdi. 


We  tbougbt  to  scare  tbis  minion  of  tbe 

King 
Back   from   ber   cburcbless   commerce 

witb  tbe  King 
To   tbe  fond   arms  of  ber  first  love, 

Fitzurse, 
Wbo  swore  to  marry  ber.     You  bave 

spoilt  tbe  farce. 
My   savage   cry?     Wby,    sbe  —  sbe  — 

wben  I  strove 
To  work   against  ber  bcense  for  ber 

good, 
Bark  d    out    at    me    sucb    monstrous 

cbarges,  that 
Tbe  King  himself ,  for  love  of  bis  own 

sons, 
If  hearing,   would  bave  spum'd  ber; 

wbereupon 
I  menaced  ber  witb  tbis,  as  wben  we 

tbreaten 
A  yelper  witb  a  stick.     Nay,  I  deny  not, 
That  I  was  somewbat  anger'd.     Do  you 

bear  me? 
Bebeve  or  no,  I  care  not.     You  bave 

lost 
Tbe  ear  of  tbe  King.     I  bave  it.  .  .  , 

My  lord  Paramount, 
Our  great   Higb-priest,   will   not   your 

HoUness 
Vouchsafe  a  gracious  answer  to  your 

Queen? 
Becket.     Rosamund   bath    not    an- 
swer'd  jrou  one  Word ; 
Madam,  I  will  not  answer  you  one  word. 
Daughter,  tbe  world  bath  trick'd  tbee. 

Leave  it,  daughter ; 
Come  thou  witb  me  to  Qodstow  nun- 

nery. 
And  bve  what  may  be  lef t  tbee  of  a  life 
Saved  as  by  miracle  alone  witb  Him 
Wbo  gave  it. 

[Re-enter  Geoppret] 

Geofpret.     Motber,  you  told  me  a 
great  fib :   it  wasn't  in  tbe  willow. 
Becket.     FoUow  us,  my  son,  and  we 
will  find  it  for  tbee  — 
Or  something  manlier. 

[Exeunt  Becket,  Rosamund,  and 
Geoffrey] 
Eleanor.     Tbe   world   bath   trick'd 
her  —  tbat's  tbe  King ;   if  so, 
Tbere  was  tbe  farce,   tbe  feint  —  not 

mine.     And  yet 
I  am  all  but  sure  my  dagger  was  a  feint 
Till  tbe  worm  tum'd  —  not  life  shot  up 

in  blood, 
But  death  drawn  in ;  —  [looking  at  the 

vial]  thia  was  no  feint  then?    no. 
But  can  I  swear  to  that,  bad  sbe  but 
given 
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Piain  answer  to  plain  query?    nay,  me- 

thinks 
Had  she  but  bow'd  herseif  to  meet  the 

wave 
Of    humiliation,    worshipt    whom    she 

loathed, 
I  should  have  let  her  be,  scorn'd  her  too 

much 
To   härm   her.     Henry  —  Becket    teils 

him  this  — 
To  take  my  life  might  lose  him  Aqid- 

taine. 
Too  politic  for  that.     Imprison  me? 
No,  for  it  came  to  nothing  —  only  a 

feint. 
Did  she  not  teil  me  I  was  playing  on 

her? 
I'll  swear  to  mine  own  seif  it  was  a 

feint. 
Why  should  I  swear,  Eleanor,  who  am, 

or  was, 
A  sovereign  power?     The  King  plucks 

out  their  eyes 
Who  anger  him,  and  shall  not  I,  the 

Queen, 
Tear  out  her  heart  —  kill,  kill  with  knife 

or  venom 
One  of  his  slanderous  harlots?     *None 

of  such  ? ' 
I  love  her  none  the  more.     Tut,  the 

Chance  gone, 
She  Uves  — but  not  for  him ;  one  point 

is  gain'd. 
O  I,  that  thro'  the  Pope  divorced  King 

Louis, 
Scorning  his  monkery,  —  I  that  wedded 

Henry, 
Honouring  his  manhood,  —  will  he  not 

mock  at  me 
The  jealous  fool  balk'd  of  her  will  — 

with  him  ? 
But  he  and  he  must  never  meet  again. 
Reginald  Fitzurse  I 

[Re-enier  Fitzurse] 

Fitzurse.  Here,  Madam,  at 

your  pleasure. 
Eleanor.    My  pleasure  is  to  have  a 
man  about  me. 
Whv  did  you  slink  away  so  like  a  cur? 
Fitzurse.     Madam,  I  am  as  much 
man  as  the  King. 
Madam,    I   fear   Chiu-ch-censures   like 
your  King. 
Eleanor.     He  grovels  to  the  Church 
when  he*s  black-blooded, 
But  kinglike  fought  the  proud  arch- 

bishop,  —  kinglike 
Defied  the  Pope,  and,  like  his  kingly 
sires, 


The  Normans,  striving  still  to  break  or 

bind 
The  Spiritual  giant  with  our  island  laws 
And  customs,  made  me  for  the  moment 

proud 
Ev'n  of  that  stale  Church-bond  which 

link*d  me  with  him 
To  bear  him  kingly  sons.     I  am  not  so 

sure 
But   that   I  love  him   still.     Thou  as 

much  man ! 
No  more  of  that ;  we  will  to  France  and 

be 
Beforehand  with  the  King,  and  brew 

from  out 
This     Godstow-Beoket     intermeddling 

such 
A  strong  hate-philtre  as  may  madden 

him  —  maaden 
Against  his  priest  beyond  all  hellebore. 


ACT  V 

ScENE    First.  —  Castle   in    Normandy. 
Kinq's  Chamber, 

[Henry,    Roger    of    York,    Foliot, 

JOCELYN    OP   SaLISBURY] 

Roger    of    York.     Nay,    nay,    my 

liege. 
He  rides  abroad  with  armed  foUowers, 
Hath  broken  all  his  promises  to  thyself , 
Cursed  and  anathematised  us  right  and 

left, 
Stirr'd  up  a  party  there  against  your 

son  — 
Henry.     Roger'  of  York,  you  always 

hated  him, 
Even  when  you  both  were  boys  at  Theo- 

bald's. 
Roger   op  York.     I   always   hated 

boundless  arrogance. 
In  mine  own  cause  I  strove  against  him 

there. 
And  in  thy  cause  I  strive  against  him 

now. 
Henry.     I  oannot  think  he  moves 

a^fainst  my  son, 
Knowmg  right  well  with  what  a  tender- 

ness 
He  loved  my  son. 

Roger  of  York.    Before  you  made 

him  king. 
But  Becket  ever  moves  against  a  king. 
The  Church  is  all  —  the  crime  to  be  a 

king. 
We  tnist  your  Royal  Giaoe,  lord  of  more 

land 
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Than  any  crown  in  Eiirope,  will  not 

yield 
To  lay  your  neck  beneath  yonr  citizen's 
heel. 
Henry.    Not  to  a  Gregory  of  my 

throning!    No. 
FoLioT.     My  royal  liege,  in  aiming  at 
your  love, 
It  may  be  sometimes  I  have  overshot 
My  duties  to  onr  Holy  Mother  Church, 
Tho*  all  the  world  allows  I  fall  no  inch 
Behind  this  Becket,  rather  go  be^ond 
In  scouigings,  macerations,  mortifyings, 
Fasts,  disciplines  that  dear  the  spiritual 

eye. 
And  break  the  soul  from  earth.     Let  all 

that  be. 
I  boast  not :  but  you  know  thro'  all  this 

quarrel 
I  still  have  cleaved  to  the  crown,  in  hope 

the  crown 
Would  cleave  to  me  that  but  obey'd  the 

crown, 
Crownin^  your  son ;  f or  which  our  loyal 

Service, 
And  since  we  likewise  swore  to  obey  the 

customs, 
York  and  myself ,  and  our  good  Salisbury 

here, 

Are  push'd  from  out  communion  of  the 

Church. 

JocELYN  DP  Salisbury.    Becket  hath 

trodden  on  us  like  worms,  my  liege ; 

Trodden  one  hsdf  dead;    one  half,  but 

half-alive, 
Cries  to  the  King. 

Henry.    [Aside]  Take  care  o*  thyself, 

OKing. 
Jocelyn    of   Salisbury.    Being   so 
crush'd  and  so  humiliated 
We  scarcely  dare  to  bless  the  f ood  we  eat 
Because  of  Becket. 

Henry.    What  would  ye  have  me  do  ? 
Roger    of    York.     Summon    your 
barons;    take  their  counsel:    yet 
I    know  —  could    swear  —  as    long    as 

Becket  breathes, 
Your  Grace  will  never  have  one  quiet 
hour. 
Henry.     What?  ...    Ay  .  .  .  but 
pray  you  do  not  work  upon  me. 
I  see  your  drift  .  .  .  it  may  oe  so  .  .  . 

and  yet 
You  know  me  easily  anger*d.     Will  you 

hence  ? 
He   shall   absolve  you  .  .  .  you   shall 

have  redress. 
I  have  a  dizzying  headache.    Let  me  rest. 
I'll  call  you  by  and  by. 

[Exeunt  Roger  of  York,  Foliot, 
and  Jocslyn  of  Saubbury] 


Would  he  were  dead !     I  have  lost  all 

love  for  him. 
If  God  would  take  him  in  some  sudden 

way  — 
Would  he  were  dead.  [Lies  down] 

Page  [eniering].     My  liege,  the  Queen 

of  England. 
Henry.     God*s  eyes !       [Starting  wp] 

[Enter  Eleanor] 

Eleanor.        Of  England?      Say  of 

Aquitaine. 
I   am   no   Queen   of   England.     I   had 

dream'd 
I  was  the  bride  of  England,  and  a  queen. 
Henry.     And,  —  while  you  dream'd 

you  were  the  bride  of  England,  — 
Stirrmg  her  baby-king  against  me  ?  ha  I 
Eleanor.     The   brideless   Becket  is 

thy  king  and  mino : 
I  will  go  live  and  die  in  Aquitaine. 
Henry.     Except    I    clap    thee    into 

prison  here, 
Lest   thou   shouldst   play    the   wanton 

thero  again. 
Ha,  you  of  Aquitaine !     O  you  of  Aqui- 
taine ! 
You  were  but  Aquitaine  to  Louis  —  no 

wife; 
You   are  only  Aquitaine   to   me  —  no 

wife. 
Eleanor.     And  why,  my  lord,  should 

I  be  wife  to  one 
That  only  wedded  me  for  Aquitaine? 
Yet  this  no  wife  —  her  six  and  thirty 

sail 
Of  Provence  blew  you  to  your  English 

throne ; 
And  this  no  wife  has  bome  you  four 

brave  sons. 

And  one  of  them  at  least  is  like  to  prove 

Bigger  in  our  small  world  than  thou  art. 

Henry.  Ay  — 

Richard,  if  ho  he  mine  —  I  hope  him 

mine. 
But  thou  art  like  enough  to  make  him 

thine. 
Eleanor.     Becket  is  like  enough  to 

make  all  his. 
Henry.     Methought  I  had  recover'd 

of  the  Becket, 
That  all  was  planed  and  bevell*d  smooth 

again, 
Save  from  some  hateful  cantrip  of  thine 

own. 
Eleanor.     I  will  go  live  and  die  in 

Aquitaine. 
I  dream*d  I  was  the  consort  of  a  king, 
Not   one  whose  back  his   priest  has 

broken. 
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Henrt.    What  I 
Is  the  end  come?     You,  will  you  crown 

my  f  oe 
My  Victor  in  mid-battle?     I  wiU  be 
Sole  master  of  my  house.     The  end  is 

mine. 
What  game,  what  juggle,  what  devilry 

are  you  playing? 
Why  do  you  thrust  this  Becket  on  me 
again? 
Eleanor.     Why?  for  I  am  true  wife, 
and  have  my  f  ears 
Lest  Becket  thrust  you  even  from  your 

throne. 
Do  you  know  this  cross,  my  liege? 
Henry    [turning    hia    head],     Away! 

Notl. 
Eleanor.    Not  ev'n  the  central  dia- 
mond,  worth,  I  think, 
Half  of  the  Antioch  whence  I  had  it? 
Henry.  ,    That? 

Eleanor.     I  gave  it  you,  and  you 
your  paramoiu" ; 
She  sends  it  back,  as  being  dead  to 

earth, 
So  dead  henceforth  to  you. 

Henry.     Dead  I    you  have  murder^d 
her, 
Found  out  her  secret  bower  and  mur- 
der'd  her ! 
Eleanor.     Your   Becket   knew   the 

secret  of  your  bower. 
Henry  [caUing  oul].     Ho  there!    thy 

rest  of  life  is  hopeless  prison. 
Eleanor.     And  what  would  my  own 
Aquitaine  say  to  that? 
First,  free  thy  captive  from  her  hope- 
less prison. 
Henry.     O  devil,  can  I  free  her  from 

the  grave? 
Eleanor.    You  are  too  tragic :  both 
of  US  are  players 
In  such  a  comedy  as  our  oourt  of  Pro- 
vence 
Had  laugh'd  at.    That*s  a  delicate  Latin 

lay 
Of  Walter  Map:     the  lady  holds  the 

cleric 
Loveüer    than    any    soldier,    his    poor 

tonsure 
A  crown  of  Empire.     Will  you  have  it 
again? 

[Offerinp  the  croas.     He  daahes  it 
down] 
St.  Cupid,  that  is  too  irreverent. 
Then  mine  once  more.     [Puls  it  on\ 

Your  cleric  hath  your  lady. 
Nay,  what  uncomely  faces,  oould  he  see 

you! 
Foam    at    the    mouth    because    King 
Thomas,  lord 


Not  only  of  your  vassals  but  amours, 
Thro*  chastest  honour  of  the  Decalogue 
Hath  used   the  füll  authority   of  his 

Church 
To  put  her  into  GK)dstow  nunnery. 
Henry.     To  put  her  into  Godstow 
nunnery! 
He  dared  not  —  liar !  yet,  yet  I  remem- 

ber  — 
I  do  remember. 

He  bade  me  put  her  into  a  nunnery  — 
Into  Godstow,  into  Hellstow,  Devüstow ! 
The  Church !  the  Church ! 
God's  eyes!    I  would  the  Church  were 
down  in  hell !  [Exil] 

Eleanor.    Aha  I 

[Enter  the  four  Kniqhts] 

Fitzurse.    What  made  the  King  cry 

out  so  furiously? 
Eleanor.     Oiu-  Becket,  who  will  not 

absolve  the  Bishops. 
I  think  ye  four  have  cause  to  love  this 

Becket. 
Fitzurse.     I  hate  him  for  his  inso- 

lence  to  all. 
De  Tracy.     And  I  for  all  his  insolenoe 

to  thee. 
De  Brito.     I  hate  him  for  I  hate  him 

is  my  reason. 
And  yet  I  hate  him  for  a  hypocrite. 
De  Morville.     I  do  not  love  him, 

for  he  did  his  best 
To  break  the  barons,  and  now  braves 

the  Kang. 
Eleanor.     Strike,  then,  at  once,  the 

King  would  have  him  ---  See ! 

[Re-enter  Henry] 

Henry.    No  man  to  love  me,  honour 

me,  obey  me ! 
Sluggards  and  f ools ! 
The  slave  that  eat  my  bread  has  kick'd 

his  King! 
The  dog  I  cramm'd  with  dainties  worried 

me! 
The  fellow  that  on  a  lame  jade  came  to 

court, 
A  ragged  cloak  for  saddle  —  he,  he,  he, 
To  shake  my  throne,  to  push  into  my 

Chamber  — 
My  bed,  where  ev'n  the  slave  is  private 

—  he  — 
1*11  have  her  out  again,  he  shall  absolve 
The  bishops  —  they  but  did  my  will  — 

not  you  — 
Sluggards  and  fools,  why  do  you  stand 

and  Stare? 
You  are  no  King's  men  —  you  —  you  — 

you  are  Beoket*8  men. 
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Down  with  King  Henry!    up  with  the 

Archbishop  I 

Will  no  man  free  me  from  this  pestilent 

priest?  [Exil] 

[The  Knights  draw  their  awords] 

EusANOR.     Are  ye  king's  men?    I  am 

king's  woman,  I. 
The  Knights.     King's  menl   King*s 
menl 


ScENE   Second.  —  A  Room  in  Canter- 
bury  Monastery 

[Becket  and  John  of  Salisburt] 

•     __  _  _ 

Becket.     York  said  so? 

John  op  Salisburt.     Yes:     a  man 
may  take  good  oounsel 
Ev'n  from  bis  foe. 

Becket.        York  will  say  anything. 
What  is  he  saying  now?  gone  to  the 

Kincr 

And   taken   our  anathema   with   him. 

York! 
Can    the    King    de-anathematise    this 

York? 
John    of    Salisburt.     Thomas,     I 

would  thou  hadst  retum*d  to  Eng- 
land, 
like  some  wise  prince  of  this  world 

from  bis  wars, 
With  more  of  olive-branch  and  amnesty 
For  foes  at  home  —  thou  hast  raised 

the  World  against  thee. 
Becket.     Why»  John,  my  kingdom  is 

not  of  this  World. 
John  op  Salisburt.     If  it  were  more 

of  this  World  it  might  be 
More  of  the  next.     A  policy  of  wise 

pardon 
Wins  here  as  well  as  there.     To  bless 

thine  enemies  — 
Becket.     Ay,  mine,  not  Heaven's. 
John  of  Salisburt.    And  may  there 

not  be  something 
Of  this  world*s  leaven  in  thee  too,  when 

crying 
On  Holy  Church  to  thunder  out  her 

rights 
And  tmne  own  wrong  so  pitilessly?  Ah, 

Thomas, 
The  lightnings  that  we  think  are  only 

Heaven's 
Flash  sometimes  out  of  earth .  against 

the  heavens. 
The  soldier,  when  he  lets  bis  whole 

seif  go 
Lost  in  tne  oommon  good,  the  common 

wrong, 


Strikes  truest  ev'n  for  bis  own  seif.     I 

crave 
Thy  pardon  —  I  have  still  thy  leave  to 

speak. 
Thou  hast  waged  God's  war  against  the 

King ;  and  yet 
We  are  self-uncertain  creatiu-es,  and  we 

may, 
Yea,  even  when  we  know  not,  mix  our 

spites 
And  private  hates  with  our  defence  of 

Heaven. 

[Enter  Edward  Grim] 

Becket.     Thou    art    but    yesterday 
from  Cambridge,  Grim ; 
What  say  ye  there  of  Becket? 

Grim.  /  believe  him 

The  bravest  in  our  roll  of  Primates 

down 
From   Austin  —  there   are   some  —  for 

there  are  men 
Of  canker'd  judgment  everywhere  — 

Becket.  Who  hold 

With  York,  with  York  against  me. 

Grim.  Well,  my  lord, 

A  stranger  monk  desires  access  to  you. 
Becket.     York  against  Canterbury, 
York  against  God  I 
I  am  open  to  him.  [Exil  Grim] 

[Enter  Rosamund  as  a  Monk] 

Rosamund.        Can  I  speak  with  you 
Alone,  my  father? 

Becket.  Come  you  to  confess? 

Rosamund.     Not  now. 
Becket.  Then  speak ;  this 

is  my  other  seif, 
Who  like  my  conscience  never  lets  me  be. 
Rosamund  [throtoing  hack  the  cowl\.    I 
know  him ;    our  good  John  of  Salis- 
bury. 
Becket.     Breaking  already  from  thy 
noviciate 
To  plunge  into  this  bitter  world  again  — 
These  wells  of  Marah.     I  am  grieved, 

my  daughter. 
I  thought  that  I  had  made  a  peace  for 
thee. 
Rosamund.     Small  peace  was  mine 
in  my  noviciate,  father. 
Thro'  all  closed  doors  a  dreadful  whisper 

crept 
That  thou  wouldst  excommunicate  the 

King. 
I  could  not  eat,  sleep,  pray :  I  had  with 

me 
The  monk*s  disguise  thou  gavest  me  for 
my  bower: 
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I  think  oiir  Abbess  knew  it  and  allowM 

it. 
I  fled,  and  found  thy  name  a  charm  to 

get  mo 
Food,  roof,  and  rest.     I  met  a  robber 

once, 
I  told  him  I  was  bound  to  see  the  Arch- 

bishop ; 
*Pass  on,*  he  said,  and  in  thy  name  I 

pass*d 
From  house   to  house.     In  one   a   son 

stone-blind 
Sat  by  his  mother's  hearth:     he  had 

gone  too  f  ar 
Into  the  King's  own  woods;     and  the 

poor  motner, 
Soon  as  she  leamt   I  was   a  friend  of 

thine, 
Cried  out  against  the  cruelty  of  the 

King. 
I  said  it  was  the  King's  coxirts,  not  the 

King; 
But  she  would  not  believe  mo,  and  she 

wish'd 
The  Chnrch  were  king:    she  had  seen 

the  Archbishop  once. 
So  mild,  so  kind.     The  people  love  thee, 

father. 
Becket.    Alas!    when  I  was  Chan- 

cellor  to  the  King, 
I  fear  I  was  as  cruel  as  the  King. 
Rosamund.     Cruel?     Oh,  no  —  it  is 

the  law,  not  he ; 
The  customs  of  the  realm. 

Becket.  The  customs  I   customs ! 

Rosamund.     My  lord,  you  have  not 

excommunicated  him? 
Oh,  if  you  have,  absolve  him ! 

Becket.  Daughter,  daughter, 

Deal  not  with  things  you  know  not. 

Rosamund.  I  know  him. 

Then  you  have  done  it,  and  I  call  you 

cruel. 
John  of  Salisbury.     No,  daughter, 

you  mistake  our  good  Archbishop; 
For  once  in  France  the  King  had  been 

so  harsh, 
He  thought  to  excommimicate  him  — 

Thomas, 
You  could  not  —  old  affection  master*d 

you, 
You  falter'd  into  tears. 

Rosamund.         God  bless  him  for  it. 
Becket.    Nay,     make    me    not    a 

woman,  John  of  Salisbury, 
Nor  make  mo  traitor  to  my  holv  office. 
Did  not  a  man's  voice  ring  along  the 

aisle, 
'The    King  is   sick  and   almost  unto 

death'? 
How  could  I  excommunicate  him  then? 


Rosamund.     And  wilt  thou  excom- 
municate him  now  ? 
Becket.     Daughter,  my  time  is  short, 
I  shall  not  do  it. 
And  were  it  longer  —  well  —  I  should 
not  do  it. 
Rosamund.     Thanks  in  this  life,  and 

in  the  life  to  come. 
Becket.     Get    thee    back    to    thy 
nunnery  with  all  haste ; 
Let  this  be  thy  last  trespass.     But  one 

question  — 
How  fares  thy  pretty  boy,   the  little 

Geoffrey? 
No  fever,  cough,  croup,  sickness? 

Rosamund.  No,  but  saved 

From  all  that  by  our  solitude.     The 

plagues 
That  smite  the  city  spare  the  solitudes. 
Becket.     God    save    him    from    all 
sickness  of  the  soul ! 
Thee  too,  thy  solitude  among  thy  nuns, 
May  that  save  thee  I     Doth  he  remem- 
ber  me? 
Rosamund.     I  Warrant  him. 
Becket.     He    is    marvellously    liko 

thee. 
Rosamund.     liker  the  King. 
Becket.  No,  daughter. 

Rosamund.  Ay,  but  wait 

Till  his  nose  rises ;  he  will  be  very  king. 
Becket.     Ev'n  so :   but  think  not  of 

the  King :  f arewell ! 
RosAMUND.    My  lord,  the  city  is  füll 

of  armed  men. 
Becket.     Ev'n  so :  f arewell ! 
RosAMUND.     I     will    but     pass    to 
vespers. 
And  breathe  one  prayer  for  my  liege- 

lord  the  King, 
His  child  and  mine  own  soul,  and  so 
retum. 
Becket.     Pray  for  me  too :     much 
aeed  of  prayer  have  I. 

[Rosamund  kneela  and  goes] 
Dan  John,  how  much  we  lose,  we  celi- 

bates, 

Lacking  the  love  of  woman  and  of  child ! 

John  or  Salisbury.     More  gain  than 

loss ;  for  of  your  wives  you  shall 

Find  one  a  slut  whose  f airest  linen  seems 

Foul  as  her  dust-cloth,  if  she  used  it  — 

one 
So  charged   with   tongue,   that   ervery 

thread  of  thought 
Is  broken  ere  it  joins  —  a  shrew  to  boot, 
Whose  evil  song  f ar  on  into  the  night 
Thrills  to  the  topmost  tue  —  no  hope 

but  death ; 
One  slow,  fat»  white,  a  burthen  of  tbe 
hearth; 
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And    one    that    being    thwarted    ever 

swoons 
And  weeps  herseif  into   the  place  of 

power; 
And  one  an  uxor  pauperis  Ihyci. 
So  rare  the  housenold  honeymaking  bee, 
Man's  help !  but  we,  we  have  the  blessed 

Virgin 
Por  worship,  and  our  Mother  Church 

f  or  bride ; 
And  all  the  souls  we  saved  and  father'd 

here 
Will  greet  us  as  our  babes  in  Paradise. 
What  noise  was  that?    she  told  us  of 

arm*d  men 
Here  in  the  city.     Will  you  not  with- 

draw? 
Becket.     I  once  was  out  with  Henry 

in  the  days 
When  Henry  loved  me,  and  we  came 

upon 
A  wilMowl  sitting  on  her  nest,  so  still 
I  reach*d  my  hand  and  touoh'd ;  she  did 

not  stir ; 
The  snow  had  frozen  round  her,  and  she 

sat 
Stone-dead   upon   a   heap   of   ice-cold 


Look !   how  this  love,  this  mother,  nins 

thro'  all 
The  World  GK)d  made  —  even  the  beast 

—  the  bird ! 
John  of  Salisbury.     Ay,  still  a  iover 

of  the  beast  and  bird? 
But  these  arm'd  men  —  will  you  not 

lüde  yourself  ? 
Perchtuice   the   fieroe   De   Brocs   from 

Saltwood  Castle, 
To   assail   our   Holy   Mother  lest   she 

brood 
Too  long  o'er  this  hard  egg,  the  world, 

and  send 
Her  whole  heart's  heat  into  it,  tili  it 

break 
Into    young   angels.     Pray   you,    hide 

yourseu. 
Becket.     There    was   a   litüe   fair- 

hair'd  Norman  maid 
lived  in  my  mother's  house:    if  Rosa- 
mund is 
The  world*8  rose,  as  her  name  Imports 

her  —  she 
Was  the  world's  lily. 
John  of  Salisburt.     Ay,  and  what 

of  her? 
Becket.     She  died  of  leprosy. 
John  of  Salisburt.  I  know  not  why 
Tou  call  these  old  tlüngs  back  again,  my 

lord. 
BscKXT.    The  drowning  man,  they 

say,  remembersall 


The  chances  of   his  life,   just   ere  he 
dies. 
John  of  Salisbury.     Ay  —  but  these 
arm'd  men  —  will  you  drown  your-- 
seif? 
He  loses  half  the  meed  of  martyrdom 
Who   will   be   martyr   when  he  might 
escape. 
Becket.     What   day   of   the  week? 

Tuesday  ? 
John  of  Salisbury.     Tuesday,  my 

lord. 
Becket.     On  a  Tuesday  was  I  bom, 
and  on  a  Tuesday 
Baptized ;   and  on  a  Tuesday  did  I  fly 
Forth  from  Northampton;    on  a  Tues- 
day pass'd 
From  England  into  bitter  banishment ; 
On  a  Tuesday  at  Pontigny  came  to  me 
The  ghostly  waming  of  my  martyrdom ; 
On  a  Tuesday  from  mine  exile  I  re- 

tum'd, 
And  on  a  Tuesday  — 

[Tracy  enters,  then  Fitzurse,  De 
Brito,    and    De    Morville. 
MoNKS  following] 
—  on  a  Tuesday  —  Tracy  I 

[A  long  silence  broken  hy  Fitzurse 
sayinOf  contempluously] 
God  help  theel 
John  of  Salisbury.     [Aside]     How 
the  good  Archbishop  reddens ! 
He  never  yet  could  brook  the  note  of 
scom. 
FiTzuRSE.     My    lord,    we    bring    a 
message  from  the  King 
Beyond  the  water;     will  you  have  it 

alone, 
Or  with  these  listeners  near  you? 
Becket.  As  you  will. 

Fitzurse.     Nay,  as  vou  will. 
Becket.  Nay,  asyou  will. 

John  of  Salisbury.  Why  ^^^^ 

Better    perhaps    to    speak   with    them 

apart. 
Let  US  withdraw. 

[AÜ  go  out  except  the  f our  Knights 
and  Becket] 
Fitzurse.     We   are   all   alone   with 
him. 
Shall  I  not  smite  him  with  his  own 
cross-stafif? 
De  Morville.     No,  look!    the  door 

is  open :  let  him  be. 
Fitzurse.     The  King  condemns  your 

excommunicating  — 
Becket.     This  is  no  secret,   but  a 
public  matter. 
In  here  again  I 

[John  of  Salisbury  and  Monks  return] 
Now,  sirs,  the  Eing's  commands  I 
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Fitzurse.     The    King    beyoad    the 

water,  thro*  our  voices, 
Commands  you  to  be  dutiful  and  leal 
To  your  young  King  on  this  side  of  the 

water, 
Not  scorn  him  for  the  foibles  of  his 

youth. 
What  I    von  would  make  his  coronation 

void 
By   cnrsing   those   who   crown'd   himi 

Out  upon  you  I 
Becket.     Reginald,  all  men  know  I 

loved  the  Prince. 
His  father  gave  him  to  my  care,  and  I 
Became  his  second  father:    he  had  his 

faults, 
For  which  I  would  have  laid  mine  own 

life  down 
To  help  him  from  them,  since  indeed  I 

loved  him, 
And  love  him  next  af4ier  my  lord  his 

father. 
Rather  than  dim  the  splendour  of  his 

crown 
I  fain  would  treble  and  quadruple  it 
With  revenues,  realms,  and  golden  prov- 

inces 
So  that  were  done  in  equity. 

Fitz  URSE.  You  have  broken 

Your  bond  of  peace,  your  treaty  with 

the  King  — 
Wakening  such  brawls  and  loud  disturb- 

anoes 
In  England,  that  he  calls  you  oversea 
To  answer  for  it  in  his  Norman  courts. 
Becket.     Prate   not   of   bonds,    for 

never,  oh,  never  again 
Shall  the  waste  voice  of  the  bond-break- 

ing  sea 
Divide  me  from  the  mother  church  of 

England, 
My  Canterbury.     Loud  disturbances ! 
Oh,  ay  —  the  bells  rang  out  even  to 

deafenin^, 
Organ  and  pipe,  and  dulcimer,  chants 

and  hymns 
In  all  the  churches,   trumpets  in  the 

halls, 
Sobs,  laughter,  cries :   they  spread  their 

raiment  down 
Bef ore    me  —  would    have    made    my 

pathway  flowers, 
Save   that   it   was   mid-winter  in   the 

Street, 
But  füll  mid-summer  in  those  honest 

hearts. 
Fitzurse.     The  King  commands  you 

to  absolve  the  bishops 
Whom  you  have  excommunioated. 

Becket.  I  ? 

Not  I,  the  Pope.    Ask  him  for  absolution. 


Fitzurse.     But     you     advised     the 

Pope. 
Becket.  And  so  I  did. 

They  have  but  to  submit. 
The  Four  Kniqhts.     The  King  com- 
mands you. 
We  are  all  King's  men. 
Becket.  Eöng's  men  at  least 

should  know 
That  their  own  King  closed  with  me 

last  July 
That  I  shoiüd  pass  the  censures  of  the 

Church 
On  those  that  crown*d  young  Henry  in 

this  realm, 
And  trampled  on  the  rights  of  Canter- 
bury. 
Fitz  URSE.     WhatI    dare  you  Charge 
the  King  with  treachery  ? 
He  sanction  thee  to  excommunicate 
The  prelates  whom  he  chose  to  crown 
his  son ! 
Becket.     I  spake  no  word  of  treach- 
ery, Reginald. 
But  for  the  truth  of  this  I  make  appeal 
To  all   the  archbishops,  bishops,  prel- 
ates, barons, 
Monks,  knights,  five  hundred,  that  were 

there  and  heard. 
Nay,   you  yourself  were  there:      you 
lieard  yourself. 
Fitzurse.     I  was  not -there. 
Becket.  I  saw  you  there. 

Fitzurse.  I  was  not. 

Becket.     You  were.     I  never  forget 

anything. 
Fitzurse.     He   makes    the    Eäng   a 
traitor,  me  a  liar. 
How  long  shall  we  forbear  him? 
John  of  Salisburt  [drawing  Becket 
aside].  O  my  good  lord, 

Speak  with  them  privately  on  this  here- 

after. 
You  see  they  have  been  revelling,  and  I 

fear 
Are    braced    and    brazen*d    up    with 

Christmas  wines 
For  any  murderous  brawl. 

Becket.  And  yet  they  prate 

Of  mine,  my  brawls,  when  those,  that 

name  themselves 
Of  the  King's  part,  have  broken  down 

our  bams, 
Wasted  our  diocese,  outraged  our  ten- 

ants, 
Lifted  our  produce,  driven  cur  olerios 

out  — 
Why  they,  your  friends,  those  rolBaiiB, 

the  De  Broos, 
They  stood  on  Dover  beaoh  to  mmdar 
me, 
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They  slew  my  stags  in  mine  own  manor 

here, 
Mutilated,   poor   brüte,    my   sumpter- 

mule, 
Flander'd    the   vessel   füll   of   Qascon 

wine, 
The  old  King's  present,  carried  off  the 

oasks, 
Kill'd  half  the  crew,  dungeon'd  the  other 

half 
In  Pevensey  Castle  — 

Db  Morville.     Why  not  rather  then, 
If  this  be  so,  complain  to  your  young 

King, 
Not  pumsh  of  your  own  authority  ? 
Becket.     Mine    enemies    barr'd    all 

acoess  to  the  boy. 
They  knew  he  loved  me. 
.  Hugh,   Hugh,  how  proudly  you  exalt 

your  head  I 
Nay,  when  they  seek  to  overturn  our 

rights, 
I  ask  no  leave  of  king,  or  mortal  man, 
To  set  them  straight  again.     Alone  I 

do  it. 
Give  to  the  King  the  things  that  are 

the  King's, 
And  those  of  God  to  God. 
Fitz  URSE.  ThreatsI   threatsi 

ye  hear  him. 
Whatl    will  he  exoommunicate  all  the 

World  ? 

[The  Kniqhts  come  round  Becket] 
De  Tract.     He  shall  not. 
De  Brito.  Well,  as  yet  — 

I  should  be  grateful  — 
He  hath  not  excommunicated  me. 
Becket.     Because  thou  wast  hörn  ex- 
oommunicate. 
I  never  spied  in  thee  one  gleam  of  grace. 
De  Brito.     Your  Chnstian*s  Chris- 
tian charity ! 
Becket.  By  St.  Denis  — 

De  Brito.     Ay,  by  St.  Denis,  now 

will  he  flame  out. 
And  lose  his  head  as  old  St.  Denis  did. 
Becket.     Ye  think  to  scare  me  from 

my  loyalty 
To  God  and  to  the  Holy  Father.     No ! 
Tho'  all  the  swords  in  England  flash'd 

above  me 
Ready    to    fall    at    Henry's    word    or 

yours  — 
Tho*  all  the  loud-lung*d  trumpets  upon 

earth 
Blared    from    the   heights   of   all    the 

thrones  of  her  kin^, 
Blowing  the  world  agamst  me,  I  would 

stand 
Clothed    with    the    fuU    authority    of 

Borne, 


Mail'd  in  the  perfect  panoplj  of  faith, 
First  of  the  foremost  of  their  files,  who 

die 
For  God,  to  people  heaven  in  the  great 

day 
When  Öod  makes  up  his  jewels.     Once 

Ifled  — 
Never  again,  and  you  —  I  marvel  at 

you  — 
Ye  Imow  what  is  between  us.     Ye  have 

sworn 
Yourselves  my  men  when  I  was  Chan- 

cellor  — 
My  vassals  —  and  yet   threaten  your 

Archbishop 
In  his  own  house. 

Kniqhts.    Nothing  can  be  between 

US 

That  goes  against  our  f ealt;^  to  the  King. 
Fitzurse.     And    in    his    name    we 
Charge  you  that  ye  keep 
This  traitor  from  escaping. 

Becket.  Rest  you  easy, 

For  I  am  easy  to  keep.     I  shall  not  fly. 
Here,  here,  here  will  you  find  me. 

De  Morville.  Know  you  not    ' 

You  have  spoken  to  the  peril  of  your 
life? 
Becket.     As  I  shall  speak  again. 
FiTzuRSE,  De  Tracy,  and  De  Brito. 
To  arms  I 

[They   rtksh   outy    De   Morville 
lingers] 
Becket.  De  Morville, 

I  had  thought  so  well  of  you ;  and  even 

now 
You   seem   the   least    assassin   of    the 

four. 
Oh,  do  not  damn  yourself  for  Company  I 
Is  it  too  late  for  me  to  save  your  soul? 
I  pray  you  for  one  moment  stay  and 
speak. 
De  Morville.     Becket,  it  ia  too  late. 

[Exil] 
Becket.  Is  it  too  late? 

Too  late  on  earth  may  be  too  soon  in 
hell. 
Kniqhts  [in  the  distance],  Close  the 
great  gate  —  ho,  there  —  upon  the 
town. 
Becket's  Retainers.  Shut  the  hall- 
doors.  [A  Tpause] 

Becket.     You    hear    them,    brother 
John; 
Why  do  you  stand  so  silent,  brother 
John? 
John  op  Salisbury.     For  I  was  mus- 
ing  on  an  ancient  saw, 
Suaviter  in  modo,  fortiter  in  re, 
Is  strength  less  strong  when  hand-in- 
band  with  grace? 
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Gratior     in     puLchro     corpore     virtus. 

Thomas, 
Why  should  you  heat  yourself  for  such 
as  these? 
Becket.    Methought  I  answer'd  mod- 

erately  enough. 
John   op   Salisbury.     As   one   that 
blows  tho  coal  to  cool  the  fire. 
My  lord,  I  marvel  why  you  never  lean 
On  any  man's  advising  but  your  own. 
Becket.     Is  it  so,  Dan  John?    well, 

what  should  I  have  done? 
John  of  Salisbury.    You  should  have 
taken  counsel  with  your  friends 
Before  these  bandits  brake  into  your 

presence. 
They  seek  —  you  make  —  occasion  for 
yoiu*  death. 
Becket.    My    counsel    is    already 
taken,  John. 
I  am  prepared  to  die. 
John  of  Salisbury.    We  are  sinners 
aU, 
The  best  of  all  not  all-prepared  to  die. 
Becket.     God's  will  be  done ! 
John  of  Salisbury.  Ay,  well. 

God's  will  be  done ! 
Grim     [re-entering].     My     lord,     the 
knights  are  arming  in  the  garden 
Beneath  the  sycamore. 

Becket.  Good !  let  them  arm. 

Grim.     And  one  of  the  De  Brocs  is 
with  them,  Robert, 
The  apostaie  monk  that  was  with  Ran- 
dulf here. 
He  knows  the  twists  and  tumings  of  the 
place. 
Becket.     No  fear  I 
Grim.  No  fear,  my  lord. 

[Crashes  on  the  hall-doors.     The 
MoNKs  flee] 
Becket      [rising].      Cur      dovecote 
flown! 
I  cannot  teil  why  monks  should  all  be 
cowards. 
John  of  Salisbury.     Take  refuge  in 

your  own  cathedral,  Thomas. 
Becket.     Do    they    not    fight    the 
Great  Fiend  day  by  day? 
Valour  and  holy  life  should  go  together. 
Why  should  all  monks  be  cowards? 

John  of  Salisbury.        Are  they  so  ? 

I  say,  take  refuge  in  your  own  cathedral. 

Becket.     Ay,  but  I  told  them  I  would 

wait  them  here. 
Grim.     May  they  not  say  you  dared 
not  show  yourself 
In  your  old  place?     and  vespers  are 
beginning. 

[Bett  rings  for  vespers  tiü  end  of 
scene] 


You  should  attend  the  ofißce,  give  them 

heart. 
They  fear  you  slain:    they  dread  they 
know  not  what. 
Becket.     Ay,  monks,  not  men. 
Grim.  I  am  a  monk,  my  lord. 

Perhaps,  my  lord,  you  wrong  us. 
Some  would  stand  by  you  to  the  death. 
Becket.  Your  pardon. 

John  of  Salisbury.     He  said,  'At- 
tend the  Office.* 
Becket.  Attend  the  office? 

Why  then  —  The  Gross !  —  who  bears 

my  Gross  before  me? 
Methought  they  would  have  brain'd  me 
with  it,  John.  [Grim  takes  it] 

Grim.     I !    Would  that  I  could  bear 

thy  cross  indeed ! 
Becket.     The  Mitre  I 
John  of  Salisbury.     Will  youwear 
it?  —  there! 

[Becket  puts  on  the  mitre] 
Becket.  The  Fall  I 

I  go  to  meet  my  King ! 

[Puts  on  the  'pall] 

Grim.  To  meet  the  Kmg ! 

[Crashes  on  the  doors  as  they  go  out] 

John  of  Salisbury.     Why  do  you 

move  with  such  a  stateliness? 

Can  you  not  hear  them  yonder  like  a 

storm, 
Battering  the  doors,  and  breaking  thro' 
the  walls? 
Becket.     Why  do  the  heathen  rage? 
My  two  good  friends, 
What  matters  murdor*d  here,  or  mur- 

der'd  there? 
And  yet  my  dream  foretold  my  martjnv 

dom 
In  mine  own  church.     It  is  God's  wiU. 

Go  on. 
Nay,  drag  me  not.    We  must  not  seem 
tofly. 


Scene  Third.  —  North  Transept  of  Can- 
terhury  Cathedral, 

[On  the  right  hand  a  flight  of  steps  lecuUng 
to  the  Choir,  another  flight  on  the  left, 
leading  to  the  North  Aisle.  Winter 
afternoon  slowly  darkening.  Low 
thunder  now  and  then  of  an  approach' 
ing  storm,  Monks  heard  chanting 
the  Service,     Rosamund  kneeling] 

Rosamund.    O  blessed  saint,  O  glori- 
ous  Benedict,  — 
These  arm*d  men  in  the  oi^yt  these 
fierce  faoes  — 


Becket 
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Thy    holy    foUower    fonnded    Canter- 

bury  — 
Save  that  dear  head  which  now  is  Can- 

terbury, 
Save  him,  he  saved  my  life,  he  saved 

my  child, 
Save    him,    his    blood    would    darken 

Henry' s  name ; 
Save  him  tili  all  as  saintly  as  thyself 
He  miss  the  searching  flame  oi  purga- 

tory. 
And  pass  at  once  perfeet  to  Paradise. 
[Noise  of  Steps  and  voices  in  the 
doisters] 
Hark !    Is  it  they  ?    Coming  I    He  is  not 

here  — 
Not  yet,  thank  heaven.     O  save  him ! 
[Goes  up  Steps  leading  to  choir] 
Becket    [enteringy    forced    along    hy 
John    op   Salisbury    and    Grim]. 
No,  I  teil  you  I 
I  cannot  bear  a  hand  upon  my  person, 
Why  do  you  force  me  thus  against  my 
wiU? 
Grim.     My  lord,  we  force  you  from 

your  enemies. 
Becket.     As  you  would  force  a  king 

from  being  crown^d. 
John  op  Salisbury.     We  must  not 
force  the  crown  of  martyrdom. 
[Service      siops.     Monks      come 
down  from  the  stairs  that  lead 
to  the  choir] 
Monks.     Here   is    the   great   Arch- 
bishop !     He  lives !  he  üves ! 
Die  with  him,  and  be  glorified  together. 
Becket.     Together?  .  .  .  get      you 

back !  go  on  with  the  office. 
Monks.     Come,    then,    with   us    to 

vespers. 
Becket.     How  can  I  come 
When  you  so  block  the  entry?     Back,  I 

say! 
Go    on    with    the    office.     Shall    not 

Heaven  be  served 
Tho'  earth's  last  earthquake  clash'd  the 

minster-bells. 
And  the  great  deeps  were  broken  up 

a^ain. 
And  hiss'd  against  the  sun? 

[Noise  in  the  doisters] 

Monks.  The  murderers,  hark ! 

Let  US  hide  I  let  us  hide ! 

Becket.     What  do  these  people  fear? 

Monks.     Those  arm*d   men   in    the 

cloister. 
Becket.       Be  not  such  cravens ! 
I  will  go  out  and  meet  them. 

Qbim  and  Others.     Shut  the  doors ! 
We  will  not  have  him  slain  before  our 
face. 


[They  dose  the  doors  of  the  transept, 

Knocking] 

Fly,  fly,  my  lord,  before  they  burst  the 

doors !  [Knocking] 

Becket.     Why,   these  are  our  own 

monks  who  foUow'd  us ! 

And  will  you  bolt  them  out,  and  have 

them  slain? 
Undo  the  doors:     the  church  is  not  a 

Castle : 
Kiiock,  and  it  shall  be  open*d.     Are  you 

deaf? 
What,  have  I  lost  authority  among  you  ? 
Stand  by,  make  way ! 

[Opens  the  doors.     Enter  Monks 
from  cloister] 
Come    in,    my   friends,    come    in! 
Nay,  faster,  faster ! 

Monks.         Oh,  my  lord  Archbishop, 
A  score  of  knights  all  arm'd  with  swords 

and  axes  — 
To  the  choir,  to  the  choir ! 

[Monks  dividcy  pari  flying  by  the 
stairs  on  the  rights  part  by  those 
on  the  left.     The  rush  of  these 
last  bears  Becket  along  with 
them   some   way   up   the   steps^ 
where  he  is  left  standing  alone] 
Becket.     Shall  I  too  pass  to  the  choir, 
And  die  upon  the  Patriarchal  throne 
Of  all  my  predecessors  ? 
John    op    Salisbury.     No,    to    the 
crypt! 
Twenty  steps  down.     Stumble  not  in 

the  darkness, 
Lest  they  should  seize  thee. 

Grim.  To  the  crypt  ?  no  —  no, 

To  the  chapel  of  St.  Blaise  beneath  the 
roof ! 
John  of  Salisbury  [pointing  upward 
and  dovmward],     That  way,  or  this  I 
Save  thyself  either  way. 
Becket.     Oh,  no,  not  either  way,  nor 
any  way 
Save  by   that  way  which  leads   thro* 

night  to  light. 
Not  twenty  steps,  but  one. 
And  fear  not  I  should  stumble  in  the 

darkness, 
Not  tho'  it  be  their  hour,  the  power  of 

darkness, 
But  my  hour  too,  the  power  of  light  in 

darkness ! 
I  am  not  in  the  darkness  but  the  light, 
Seen  by   the  Church  in  Heaven,   the 

Church  on  earth  — 
The  power  of  Hfe  in  death  to  make  her 

free! 
[Enter    the   four    Kniohts.    JoHk    op 
Salisbuby  flies  to  the  aüar  of  St. 
Benedict] 
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FrrzuBSB.     Here,  here,  Eing's  men! 
[Catches  hold  of    the   last  flying 
Monk) 
Where  is  the  traitor  Beoket? 
Monk.     I  am  not  he !    I  am  not  he, 
my  lord. 
I  am  not  he  mdeed  I 
Fitzurse.  Henoe  to  the  fiend ! 

[Pushes  htm  away] 

Where  is  this  treble  traitor  to  the  King? 

De  Tragt.     Where  is  the  Archbishop, 

Thomas  Becket? 
Becket.  Here. 

No  traitor  to  the  King,  but  Priest  of  Qtxl, 
Primate  of  Enfi^and. 

[Descending  into  the  transept] 

I  am  he  ye  seek. 

What  woiüd  ye  have  of  me? 

Pitzurse.  Yout  life. 

De  Tragt.  Yout  life. 

De  Morvillb.     Save  that  you  will 

absolve  the  bishops. 
Becket.  Never,  — 

Except  they  make  Submission  to  the 

Chnrch. 
You  had  my  answer  to  that  cry  before. 
De  Morville.     Why,  then  you  are  a 

dead  man ;  flee  I 
Becket.  I  will  not. 

I  am  readier  to  be  slain,  than  thou  to 

slay. 
Hugh,  I  know  well  thou  hast  but  half  a 

heart 
To  bathe  this  sacred  pavement  with  my 

blood. 
God  pardon  thee  and  these,  but  God*s 

füll  curse 
Shatter  you  all  to  pieces  if  ye  härm 
One  of  my  flock  I 
FiTZURSB.        Was  not  the  great  gate 
shut? 
They  are  thronging  in  to  vespers  —  half 

the  town. 
We  shall  be  overwhelm'd.     Seizo  him 

and  carry  him ! 
Come  with  us  —  nay  —  thou  art  our 
prisoner  —  come  I 
De  Morville.     Ay,  make  him  pris- 
oner, do  not  härm  the  man. 

[Pitzurse  lays  hold  of  the  Abch- 
BisHOP*s  voll] 
Becket.    Toucn  me  not  I 
De  Brito.  How  the  good 

priest  gods  himself  I 
He  is  not  yet  ascended  to  the  Pather. 
Pitzurse.     I  will  not  only  touch,  but 

drag  thee  henoe. 
Becket.     Thou    art    my    man,    thou 
art  my  vassal.    Away  I 

[Flings  him  off  tili  he  rede  almost 
to  faüing] 


De   Tragt 
Come; 
prisoner. 

Becket. 


[lays    hold 
as   he   Said, 


of    the    paü], 
tnou   art   our 


Down! 

[Throws  him  headlong] 
Pitzurse  [advances  with  drawn  sword\. 
I  told  thee  that  I  should  rememb^ 
thee! 
Becket.     Profligate  pander ! 
Pitzurse.  Do  you  hear  that? 

strike,  strike. 

[Strikes  off  the  Archbishop's  mitre, 
and  wounds  him  in  the  forehead] 
Becket  [covers  his  eyes  with  his  hand]. 
I  do  oommend  my  cause  to  God,  the 

Vir^n, 
St.  Denis  of  Prance  and  St.  Alphege  of 

England, 
And  all  the  tutelar  Saints  of  Canterbury. 
[Grim  wraps  his  arms  about  the 
Arghbishop] 
Spare  this  defence,  dear  brother. 

[Tragt     äo«     arisen,     and     ap- 

proacheSf  hesitaiingly,  with  his 

sword  raised] 

Pitzurse.  Strike  him,  Tracy  I 

Rosamund  [rushing  down  Steps  from 

the  choir],     No,  No,  No,  No ! 
Pitzurse.         This  wanton  here.  De 
Morville, 
Hold  her  away. 

De  Morville.     I  hold  her. 
Rosamund   [held  hack  hy  De  Mor- 
ville, and  stretching  otU  her  arms], 

Merey,  merey, 
As  you  would  hope  for  merey. 

Pitzurse.  Strike,  I  say. 

Grim.     O  God,  0  noble  knights,  0 
sacrilege! 
Strike  our  Archbishop  in  his  own  cathe- 

drall 
The  Pope,  the  Kin«:,  will  curse  you  — 

the  whole  world 
Abhor  you;  ye  will  die  the  death  of 

dogs! 
N^,  nay,  good  Tracy.      [lAfts  his  arm] 
Pitzurse.        Answer  not,  but  strike. 
De    Tragt.     There    is    my    answer 
then. 
[Sword  faüs  on  Grim's  arm,  and 
glances  from  it,  woundinq  Becket] 
Grim.  Mine  arm  is  sever'd. 

I  can  no  more  —  fight  out  the  good 
fight  —  die  ' 

Conqueror. 

[Staggers  into  the  chapel  of  SU 
Benedict] 
Becket  [faüing  on  his  knees],    At  the 
right  haad  of  Power  — 
Power    and    great    glory  —  for    tliy 
Churoh,  O  Lord  — 


■-;.'i>J[!^ 
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Into  Thy  hands,  O  Lord  — into  Thy 

hands  I  —  [Sinks  prone] 

Db  Brito.     This  last  to  rid  thee  of  a 

World  of  brawls  I  [Kills  him] 

The  traitor*s  dead,  and  will  arise  no  more. 

FiTKURSE.   Nay,  have  we  still'd  him? 

What  1  the  ereat  Arohbishop  I 

Does  he  breathe  ?    No  ? 

Db    Tragt.    No,    Reginald,    he    is 

dead.  [Storm  hursta  ^] 


De  Morville.     Will  the  earth  gape 

and  swallow  us  ? 
De  Brito.  The  deed's  done  — 

Away! 

[De  Brito,  De  Tracy,  Fitzurse, 
rush  out,  crying  *  King' 8  men  /* 
De  Morville  follows  slowly, 
Flashes  of  lightning  ihro^  the 
CathedraL  Rosamund  seen 
kneeling  hy  the  hody  of  Becket] 


>  A  tremendous  thunderatorm  aotuaUy  broke  over  the  Cathedral  as  the  murderers  were 
leavingit. 
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THE  MASQUERADERS 

(1894) 
Bt  Henry  Abthur  Jones 


HENRY  ARTHUR  JONES 

When  one  is  to  oonsider  a  dramatist,  it  is  perhaps  a  little  inconsistent  to  spend 
aost  of  the  time  estimating  him  as  a  oritio.  But  in  the  career  of  Henry  Arthur 
^ones,  there  is  nndoubtedly  no  oharaoteristio  more  f orcible  than  his  attitude  toward 
he  English  drama,  and  none  which  gives  him  a  greater  right  to  lead  in  a  move- 
aent  for  its  betterment.  And,  because  the  ideals  of  Jones,  the  critio,  have  always 
»een  put  into  praotice  by  Jones,  the  dramatist,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the 
.uthor  of  "Mrs.  Dane's  Defence"  is  more  severely  oriticized  by  the  public  for  hiö 
aoral  attitude  than  any  other  of  his  immediate  oontemporaries.  Take  away  from 
lenry  Arthur  Jones  his  oritioal  faculty,  based  upon  live  ideas,  and  he  is  still  as 
lever  in  technique  as  Pinero ;  add  to  this  stageoraf t  What  you  have  taken  away. 
Ad  you  cannot  but  conclude  that  Henry  Arthur  Jones  is  the  leading  figure  in  the 
Snglish  drama  of  his  generation. 

When  **The  lie"  (1915)  was  given  its  premidre  in  New  York,  one  feit  like  re- 
sümating  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  after  a  quarter  of  a  Century.  For  one  detected 
hat  this  play  was  cast  in  the  mould  of  his  early  period,  and  gave  us  the  portraiture 
I  a  baronet  who  reflected  some  of  Mr.  Jones*s  philosophy  of  the  changing  times. 
iut  even  though  he  was  out  of  date,  he  still  proved  himself  to  be  a  solid  credit 
0  the  English  stage,  however  much  his  social  conscience  was  the  conscience  of  an 
iügland  only  slightly  touched  by  democratic  problems. 

In  comparison  with  the  dramatists  of  the  "New  Theatre'*,  he  is  old-f ashioned ; 
et  in  the  British  dramatist's  break  from  the  past,  we  must  not  discount  the  con- 
tructive  force  of  Jones.  He  never  sacrificed  sincerity  for  theatricalism.  He  has 
Iways  been  interested  in  the  moral  philosophy  of  life.  After  reading  "The  Lie", 
dritten  with  vigor  and  surety  of  technique,  it  is  profitable  to  tum  to  Mr.  Jones*s 
arly  dramas,  hke  "The  Middleman"  (1889),  "  Judah"  (1890),  and  "Michael  and 
üs  Lost  Anger*  (1896),  which  were  accounted  "advanced"  when  they  were  first 
roduced,  and  oontrast  them  with  the  social  problem  dramas  of  the  present.  What 
re  must  realize  is  that  Henry  Arthur  Jones  has  his  historical  position,  and  that  now, 
Gither  than  accept  from  him  a  wider  ränge  of  sympathy,  we  necessarily  get  from  him 
deeper  expression  of  what  he  has  held  to  be  true  in  life  for  many  years.  Even  in 
is  later  essays  —  for  Mr.  Jones  is  always  writing  pref aces  and  essays  on  the  theatre 
-  he  is  pleading  for  permanent  things,  rather  than  for  experimental  things ;  and  he 
\  pleading  in  the  same  manner,  though  with  a  deeper  and  more  authoritative  tone, 
aoognized  in  the  early  days  when  he  wrote  the  preface  for  "Saints  and  Sinners*' 
1884). 

Coming,  as  "The  lie*'  did,  toward  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  the  Great  War,  it 
lay  be  taken  as  marking  a  definite  date  in  the  career  of  Mr.  Jones.  But,  as  he 
rows  older,  he  does  not  seem  to  abate  in  the  ease  with  which  his  pen  writes  dialogue. 
^e  tums  unreservedly  to  his  delightful  "Mary  Goes  First"  (1913),  an  example 
r  the  pureet  and  best  High  Comedy  the  modern  English  drama  has  produced. 
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In  the  history  of  the  English  stage,  Henry  Arthur  Jones  has  reached  his  position 
after  varied  apprenticeship.  Born  September  28,  1851,  he  spent  his  first  five  years 
in  the  village  of  Grandborough,  Buckinghamshire,  where  his  father,  Sylvanus  Jones, 
worked  a  farm.  At  the  grammar  school  of  Winslow  he  received  his  education,  and 
when  only  about  thirteen  was  placed  with  a  oommercial  firm,  even  though  his  tastes 
were  decidedly  literary  at  the  time. 

One  can  imagine  the  difficulties  under  which  he  wrote  his  essays,  poems,  and 
stories  during  this  period  —  none  of  which  brought  to  him  more  than  the  comfort 
of  self-expression. 

Whilo  visiting  a  London  theatre,  in  1870,  his  resolve  to  turn  playwright  was 
formed,  though  the  immediate  activity  resulting  therefrom  was  a  three-volume 
novel  which,  it  is  said,  took  some  three  years  to  finish.  The  plot,  in  after  time, 
found  its  way  into  **The  Silver  King"  (1882),  a  successful  melodrama,  written  in 
conjunction  with  Henry  Herman.  This  play  won  him  financial  independence, 
and  ho  was  able,  thereafter,  to  turn  his  attention  in  other  directions. 

Jones's  first  piece,  *'It*s  Only  Round  the  Corner"  (1878),  was  produced  at  the 
Theatre  Royal,  Exeter.  But  it  was  not  imtil  1881  that  he  gave  up  business  alto- 
gether  to  devote  himself  to  playwriting. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  1882  is  the  earliest  date  of  any  of  the  lectures  and 
essays  in  his  volume,  "The  Renascence  of  the  English  Drama" ;  and  as  Jones,  the 
dramatist,  has  allowed  hardly  a  year  to  pass  without  a  new  play,  so  Jones,  the  critic, 
has  kept  pace,  and  '*The  Renascence  of  the  English  Drama"  was  followed  by 
**The  Foundations  of  a  National  Drama",  with  essays  covering  the  period  from 
1896-1912. 

As  an  actor  Mr.  Jones  has  figured  in  his  own  plays  —  in  **A  Clerical  Error" 
(1879),  for  oxample,  with  Miss  Winifred  Emery.  As  a  manager,  he  presented  his 
**The  Crusaders"  (1891)  at  the  Avenue  Theatre,  London.  As  a  critic,  he  has  de- 
fended  himself  from  critics  —  notably  in  the  case  of  "Saints  and  Sinners"  (1884), 
the  first  of  his  plays  to  gain  marked  recognition,  and  in  the  facetious  dedication  tö 
the  comedy,  *'The  Case  of  Rebellious  Susan"  (1894).  *'Mrs.  Dane's  Defence" 
(1900)  marks  the  culmination  of  a  certain  perfection  of  style.  But  Jones  went  even 
further  in  his  technique,  and  "Mary  Goes  First"  (1913)  is  a  play  whose  plot  and 
characterization  aro  less  in  accord  with  the  demands  of  the  commercial  theatre, 
and  more  in  the  rhythm  of  real  literary  attainment. 

Mr.  Jones,  fortunatoly,  has  been  a  believer  in  the  printed  drama,  and  he  has 
published  the  larger  number  of  his  plays,  sometimes  going  so  far  as  to  issue  his 
dramas  before  their  actual  production.  This  is  the  case  of  "The  Divine  Gift" 
(1913)  and  of  "The  Theatre  of  Ideas"  (1915),  wherein  is  contained  that  very  austere 
little  ono-act  play  of  North  Cornish  life,  "Graoe  Mary",  which  affords  an  interest- 
ing comparison  with  John  Masefiold*s  "The  Tragedy  of  Nan." 

In  the  long  list  of  his  plays,  there  is  but  one  adaptation  —  Ibsen's  **  A  Doll*s 
House",  called  "Breaking  a  Butterfly"  (1884),  and  given  a  happy  ending.  This 
perpetration  on  his  part  was  in  accord  with  the  demands  of  the  English  stage  of  the 
time ;  and  Mr.  Jones  has  repudiated  what  he  was  forced  to  do,  in  the  introduotioD 
to  M.  Filon*8  "The  English  Stage",  wherein  he  has  to  say  (1896) : 

When  I  oamo  up  to  London  sixteen  years  ago,  to  try  for  a  place  among 
English  playwrights,  a  rough  translation  from  the  German  Version  of  "The 
Doll*s  House"  was  put  into  my  hands,  andl  was  told  that  if  it  oould  be  tamed 
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into  a  sympathetio  play,  a  ready  opening  would  be  found  for  it  on  the  London 
boards.  I  knew  nothing  of  Ibsen,  but  I  knew  a  great  deal  of  Robertson  and 
H.  J.  Byron.  From  these  oircumstanoes  came  the  adaptation  called  ''  Breaking 
a  Butterfly.*'  I  pray  it  may  be  forgotten  from  this  time,  or  remembered  only 
with  lenienoy  &mongst  other  transgressions  of  my  dramatio  youth  and  igno- 
ranoe. 

Henry  Arthur  Jones  has  thrown  his  energies  against  the  PhiHstine,  and  in  all 
of  his  plays  we  find  only  a  slight  Variation  of  the  same  theme.  He  has  likewise 
oreated  a  gallery  of  non-conformist  ministers,  suggesting  in  their  austerity  some  of 
the  Spiritual  atmosphere  which  he  must  have  observed  during  his  early  youth. 
Both  in  "  Judah"  (1890)  and  in  **Michael  and  His  Lost  Anger*  (1896)  his  clerical 
types  are  definitely  fixed  in  our  minds  —  men  with  a  stoic  resolve  to  conf ess  their 
ans  —  for  in  each  instance  they  are  compromised,  and  in  the  end  show  their 
oonventional  religious  unfitness  in  their  human  thirst  for  life.  In  '*The  Hypo- 
orites"  (1906),  a  minister  dominates  the  Situation.  Mr.  Jones  has  repeated  him- 
self  too  often  in  his  career.  In  "Judah"  and  in  "The  Rogue*s  Comedy"  (1896) 
we  notice  a  peculiar  similarity  in  the  treatment  of  mental  healing  and  clairvoyance. 
In  "Mrs.  Dane's  Defence"  (1900),  **Whitewashing  Julia"  (1903),  and  "Joseph 
Entangles*'  (1904),  he  played  upon  the  same  string  of  gossip  to  show  the  evil  conse- 
quences  of  idle  talk.  Mrs  Dane^  with  her  past,  was  the  tragical  victim.  The 
heroine,  in  ** White washing  Julia'*,  was  the  eulpable  conqueror  of  conventional 
tongues,  and  in  "Joseph  Entangled*'  an  innocent  Situation  was  talked  up  to  a  point 
<rf  vital  consequenees. 

It  was  George  Bemard  Shaw  who  wrote  about  the  English  drama  in  this 
manner: 

The  conflict  of  individuals  with  law  and  Convention  can  be  dramatized  like 
an  other  human  conflicts ;  but  they  are  purely  judicial ;  and  the  fact  that  we 
are  much  more  curious  about  the  suppressed  relations  between  the  man  and 
the  woman  than  about  the  relations  between  both  and  our  courts  of  law  and 
private  juries  of  matrons,  produces  that  Sensation  of  evasion,  of  dissatisfac- 
tion,  of  fundamental  irrelevance,  of  shallowness,  of  useless  disagreeableness, 
of  total  failure  to  edify  and  partial  failure  to  interest.  .  .  . 

Both  Jones  and  Pinero  are  open  to  this  criticism.  But,  it  should  be  emphasized 
more  than  once  that  ideas,  logically  followed,  without  having  to  resort  to  the 
theatrieal  on  all  ocoasions,  make  Jones  greater  than  Pinero.  It  is  easier  to  move  the 
dramcUis  personoB  into  situations  than  to  have  the  striking  situations  come  from 
growth  or  weakness  of  character.  "Mrs.  Dane*s  Defence",  while  theatrically 
effective,  and  dependent,  very  largely,  upon  the  cross-examination  scene  of  Sir 
Daniel  Cartaret,  is,  none  the  less,  organically  sustained,  beeause  it  is  a  true  exposi- 
tion  of  psychology,  rather  than  a  theatric  handling  of  stage  emotion.  We  remember, 
with  partial  agreement,  what  George  Moore,  in  his  "Impressions  and  Opinions", 
Said  of  Mr.  Jones : 

I  am  drawn  to  S3anpathize  with  Mr.  Jones*s  talent  beeause  he  desires  the  new. 
He  is  in  touch  with  modern  life  and  thought ;  he  says  almost  what  he  wants  to 
gay,  and  he  wants  to  say  far  more  than  any  other  dramatist,  and  having  ob- 
tained  a  remarkable  mastery  over  that  most  obstinate  vehicle  of  literary  expres- 
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sion  —  the  stage,  one  that  seems  to  rebel  against  all  innovation  —  he  introduces 
into  his  work  far  more  personal  Observation  of  life  than  any  other  writer. 
What,  then,  is  wanting  to  complete  a  very  real  talent?  Taste :  a  vein  of  com- 
monness  degrades,  if  it  does  not  wholly  min,  his  best  work. 

In  '*The  Theatre  of  Ideas",  Mr.  Jones  estimates  his  own  work.  He  speaks 
of  "Saints  and  Sinners"  as  the  best  that  he  could  do  at  that  time.  And  he  Claims 
that  he  was  saved  through  Matthew  Arnold*s  generous  advocacy.  His  populär  suc- 
cess,  "The  Dancing  Girr*  (1891),  was  followed  by  **The  Crusaders"  (1891),  upon 
which,  as  a  producing  manager,  he  lavished  most  of  the  fortnne  he  had  made  in  the 
previous  play,  giving  William  Morris  a  free  hand  in  supplying  the  scenery  and  fur- 
niture.  "The  Bauble  Shop"  (1893)  followed  this.  And  it  was  in  his  mood  of  light 
sentimental  comedy  that  he  wrote  "The  Masqueraders"  (1894),  just  previous  to 
"The  Gase  of  Rebellious  Susan." 

Bef ore  giving  f aots  regarding  the  play  whioh  has  been  selected  f or  this  volume, 
it  is  just  as  well  f or  us  to  get  clearly  in  mind  Mr.  Jones's  attitude  toward  the  English 
theatre.  Without  his  streng  stand  taken  against  Philistinism  and  Mrs.  Grundy, 
the  soil  out  of  which  more  recent  social  drama  in  England  has  come  would  not  have 
been  as  well  prepared  to  receive  the  new  growth ;  nor  would  the  harvest  have  been 
as  rieh.  In  Mr.  Jones' s  prefaces  and  essays,  we  see  a  slow  evolution  of  ideas.  The 
motto  for  his  intense  fight  is  found  in  Matthew  Amold's  "Irish  Essays."  Arnold 
is  writing  on  the  French  play  in  London,  and  is  making  a  plea  for  a  Repertory 
Theatre.  He  says,  in  the  course  of  criticizing  the  French  players,  headed  by  Sarah 
Bernhardt : 

What  then,  finally,  are  we  to  leam  from  the  marvellous  sucoess  and  attrac- 
tiveness  of  the  Performances  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre?  What  is  the  consequence 
whioh  it  is  right  and  rational  for  us  to  draw  ?  Surely  it  is  this :  "  The  theatre  is 
irresistible ;  organize  the  theatre.**  Surely,  if  we  wish  to  stand  less  in  our  own 
way,  and  to  have  clear  notions  of  the  oonsequenoes  of  things,  it  is  to  this 
conolusion  that  we  should  come. 

With  this  injunction  sounding  in  his  ears,  Jones  began  writing  on  the  English 
theatre.  And  we  find  him  discussing  fuUy  the  relation  between  the  playhouse  and 
the  mob,  and  the  part  religion  should  occupy  in  drama.  He  works  himself  up  to 
a  sinoere,  frenzied  moral  attitude  toward  the  theatre  which  we  find  Matthew 
Arnold  taking  towards  literature  —  weighing  the  right  of  the  public  to  be  amused 
in  the  theatre. 

I  have  fought  [writes  Mr.  Jones]  for  a  recognition  of  the  distinction  between 
the  art  of  the  drama  on  the  one  hand,  and  populär  amusement  on  the  other. . . . 
I  have  fought  for  the  entire  freedom  of  the  modern  dramatist,  for  his  right 
to  portray  all  aspects  of  human  life,  all  passions,  all  opinions ;  for  the  freedom 
of  search,  the  freedom  of  phrase,  the  freedom  of  treatment,  that  are  aUowed 
to  the  Bible  and  to  Shakespeare,  that  must  necessarily  be  allowed  to  every 
writer  and  to  every  artist  that  sees  humanity  as  a  whole.  I  have  fought  for 
sanity  and  wholesomeness,  for  largeness  and  breadth  of  view.  I  have  fought 
against  the  cramping  and  deadening  influenoes  of  modern  pessimlBtio  realiain ; 
it8  littleness,  its  ugliness,  its  narrownees,  its  parochial  aims. 
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In his  "The Renasoenoe of  the English  Drama",  Mr.  Jones  asks  his readers :  if  they 
ezpeot  a  dramatist  to  portray,  faithfully,  a  phase  of  life,  should  they  deny  him  the 
right  to  disouss  the  religious  nnderourrent  of  an  age  which  makes,  one  way  or  the 
other,  for  oharacter?  Because,  he  ooncludes,  they  either  believe  religion  to  have 
become  n^ative  as  a  force,  or  they  fear  the  consequences  of  the  struggle  between 
ohallenge  and  belief. 

Again  he  asks,  what  should  we  require  in  drama?  And  thereupon  he  contrasts 
amusement  with  f un :  the  amusement  Coming  f rom  lif e  and  the  f un  evolved  f rom  the 
outward  falsifications  of  life.  This  naturally  brings  him  to  the  eonsideration  of  the 
Word  "dramatio"  as  opposed  to  **theatrioal." 

Human  life  [he  writes]  is  a  larger  thing  than  the  theatre,  and  the  theatre 
oan  be  powerful  only  in  so  far  as  it  recognizes  this,  and  allows  the  chief  things 
in  a  play  to  be  not  the  cheap,  mechanical  tricks  of  the  playwright,  the  eflfeo- 
tive  eurtains,  the  machinery  of  cleverly  devised  situations,  but  the  study 
of  life  and  charaoter,  the  portraiture  of  the  infinitely  subtle  workings  of  the 
human  heart. 

It  is  because  Mr.  Jones  has  always  wanted  a  wide  and  searching  knowledge  of 
life  that  we  may  take  the  dramas  he  has  written  as  representative  of  a  new  spirit,  — 
different  and  far  more  modern  than  the  plays  of  Robertson  or  Byron.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is,  so  sincere  has  been  Jones^s  search  after  the  human  qualities  in  men 
and  women,  that  he  has  never  gone  so  far  as  Pinero  in  seeing  permanent  worth  in 
Robertson.  He  is  more  interested  in  oonduct  and  character.  He  is  more  con- 
oemed  about  life  outside  of  the  theatre,  however  much  his  problem  has  been  to  put 
life  into  the  theatre  through  dramatic  form.  He  has  always  sought  for  rectitude. 
But,  like  Pinero,  he,  too,  has  compromised.  He,  too,  has  declared  himself  belong- 
ing  to  an  older  generation  by  the  stand  he  has  taken  against  the  newer  realism. 
Yet  his  defence  of  Victorianism  was  that,  however  crude  the  Victorian  drama,  it 
had  life  in  it. 

It  is  Strange  how  critics  disagree.  Jones,  while  recognizing  that  Robertson  drew 
one  vital  tragi-comic  figure  in  Ecclea,  declares  that  most  of  the  Robertsonian  char- 
aoters  and  scenes  were  as  false  as  the  falsities  and  theatricalities  he  [Robertson]  sup- 
posed  himself  to  be  superseding.  P.  P.  Howe,  in  his  "Dramatic  Portraits",  lodges 
almost  the  same  criticism  against  Jones : 

The  dramatist  of  "The  Liars*'  [he  declares],  knew  the  names  of  all  the 
wines  and  sauces,  but  very  little  about  the  heart  of  man. 

Every  day  has  its  fashion.     But  not  every  day  creates  its  masterpiece ! 

One  will  find  it  profitable  to  study  Mr.  Jones's  position  toward  National  Drama, 
the  Repertory  Theatre,  and  Censorship,  and  to  contrast  his  essays  in  *'The  Founda- 
tions  of  a  National  Drama*'  with  Archer  and  Barker*8  "Schemes  and  Estimates 
for  a  National  Theatre." 

It  eannot  be  said  of  Jones  that  he  grew  up  impervious  to  the  ideas  of  Ruskin, 
William  Morris,  or  Matthew  Arnold.  But  he  has  never  developed  within  himself 
the  deep  social  conscience  that  one  now  finds  in  Galsworthy.  "The  Middleman'* 
(1889)  is  not  filled  with  the  irony  which  would  have  shown  Mr.  Jones  more  in  sjmi- 
pathy  with  the  philosophy  of  labour.  He  accepted  Ruskin  and  Morris  on  their  Intel- 
leotual,  rajbher  than  on  their  practical,  side,  with  the  consequence  that  none  of  his 
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plays  have  the  moral,  social  fervour  of  "Justice "  or  ** The  Silver  Box."  Despite  his 
vitality,  Mr.  Jones  has  never  been  able  to  escape  the  limitation  of  his  own  educa- 
tion,  and  this  limitation  has  marked  him  definitely  as  part  of  the  social  life  of 
England  toward  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  Century. 

'*The  Masqueraders  "  is  not  Mr.  Jones's  best  play ;  it  is  selected  as  representa- 
tive  of  a  period  when  he  was  slowly  developing  his  powers.  It  has  been  chosen, 
not  in  preference  to  ** Michael  and  His  Lost  Angel"  or  **Mrs.  Dane's  Defence"  er 
**Mary  Goes  First",  but  as  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  reader  the  comedy 
manner  of  an  earlier  i)eriod,  which  is  every  bit  worth  while  studying.  It  may  not 
be  as  permanently  representative  of  Mr.  Jones  as  "The  Gase  of  Rebellious  Susan", 
but  it  has  charm  and  grace,  and  is  an  excellent  measure  of  the  Jones  of  the  earlier 
nineties. 

William  Archer  describes  "The  Masqueraders "  as  follows: 

"The  Crusaders"  was  a  satirical,  this  is  a  sentimental,  romance.  A  Idndly 
Satire  upon  social  idealisms  was  the  main  theme  of  the  earlier  play ;  in  the  later 
one,  the  main  theme  is  an  ecstatic  love-story,  upon  which  certain  patches  of 
Satire  on  social  corruption  are  incidentally  embroidered. 

It  is  interesting  from  the  very  fact  that  in  some  places  it  is  crude,  and  in  other 
places  it  has  a  distinction  of  style  which  forecasts  the  maturer  technique  of  the 
later  plays.  In  contrast  with  the  sentimental  comedies  of  Robertson  and  Byron, 
even  of  Grundy  and  Carton,  there  is,  in  this  play,  certain  premonition  of  intellectual 
independence  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Jones*8  later  plays. 

It  cannot  be  claimed  for  Mr.  Jones,  the  dramatist,  that  he  is  a  force  in  drama  in 
the  sense  that  Ibsen  is.  Though  he  has  been  conservative,  he  has  rightly  held  a 
brief  against  the  realistic  drama  as  opposed  to  reality  in  drama.  He  had  been  an 
enemy  to  naturalism,  as  any  lover  of  the  ultimate  triumph  of  art  would  be.  He 
has  always  shown  the  dignity  of  his  art  by  revealing  life  as  greater  than  the  caprice 
of  the  dramatist.  As  a  critic,  he  has  moved  the  dramatic  idea  forward.  That  is 
more  than  can  be  said  for  Pinero.  As  a  philosophical  mind  must  always  be  some- 
what  in  advance  of  its  environment,  so,  in  a  dual  röle,  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  tho 
critic,  has,  throughout  his  career,  always  been  preparing  the  road  in  advance  of 
Henry  Arthur  Jones,  the  dramatist.  Jones  has  always  been  interested  in  the  power 
of  ideas,  but  though  he  has  fought  for  the  independence  of  the  English  stage,  he  has 
never  been  able  to  escape  the  limitations  of  his  inherited  prejudices  and  the  preju- 
dices  of  his  age. 
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A  PLAY  IN  FOUR  ACTS 
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'*  I  think  we  had  better  not  teil  this  story  in  England, 
for  no  one  would  believe  it.  —  I  myself  was  olose  to  the 
squadron,  and  distinctly  saw  what  happened.'' 

Lord  Roberts,  Forty-one  Yeara  in  Jndia. 


Mt  Dear  Georqb  Alexander, 

This  is  one  of  the  many  original  plays  of  English 

authorship  that  you  have  suooessfully  produoed  during 

your  long  and  hononred  management  of  the  St.  James' 

Theatre. 

May  I  gratefuUy  reoall  our  pleasant  assooiation  during 

its  produotion,  and  your  striking  Performance  of  David 

Remon,  by  asking  you  to  accept  its  dedioation  in  its 

present  form? 

Qratefully  yours, 

HENRY  ARTHUR  JONES. 


Copyright,  1909,  By  Henry  Arthur  Jones, 

Reprinted  by  permission  of,  and  special  arrangement 
with  the  author,  and  the  publisher,  Samuel  French. 


ACT  I 

ScENB  —  The  Courttard  of  the  Staq  Hotel  and  Assemblt  Rooms  at 

Crandover. 

{Four  years  paas,) 
ACT  II 

SCENE  —  DrAWINChRoOM   AT   LaDT  SkENB'S. 

(Nine  monihs  paaa.) 

ACT  III 
ScENB  —  Private  SittinchRoom  at  the  Hotel  Princb  db  Gallbs,  Nicb. 

ACT  IV 
Scbnb — The  Observatort  on  Mont  Qaridelli,  Maritime  Alps,  nbab 

NiCE. 


DRAMATIS  PEBSONiE 

Produced  hy  Mr.  George       Produced  by  Mr.  Charles 

Alexander f  St.  James^s  Frohman,      Empire 

Theatre,  London,  April  Theaire,  New  York, 

28,  1894  December  3,  1894 

David  Remon Mr.  George  Alexander   Mr.  Henry  Miller 

Sir  Brice  Skbnb     ....    Mr.  Herbert  Waring      Mr.  William  Faversham 

MoNTAGU  LusHiNGTON      .     .    Mr.  Elüot  Mr.  J.  E.  Dodson 

Eddie  Remon Mr.  H.  V.  Esmond        Mr.  Joseph  Humphreys 

The   Earl    of    Crandover, 

Master  of  the  Crandover  Hunt    Mr.  lan  Robertson        Mr.  Guido  Marburg 

Hon.  Percy  Blanchplower  Mr.  A.  Vane-Tempest  Mr.  Robert  Edeson 

Sir  Winchmore  Wills,  M.D.  Mr.  Graeme  Goring       Mr.  W.  H.  Crompton 

George  Copeland  ....  Mr.  Ben  Webster  Mr.  R.  Weed 

Fancourt Mr.  Arthur  Royston      Mr.  Jameson  Lee  Finney 

Carter Mr.  Guy  Lane-Coulson  Mr.  Charles  Crosby 

Randall Mr.  J.  A.  Bentham        Mr.  J.  B.  Hollis 

RoDNEY Mr.  F.  Kinsey  Peile      Mr.  Edgar  Norton 

Sharland Mr.  A.  Bromley- 

Davenport  Mr.  J.  P.  Sorentz 

Jimmy  Stokes,  an  old  hunta- 

man Mr.  William  H.  Day     Mr.  William  H.  Thompson 

Brinkler,  proprieter  of  **  The 

Stag''       Mr.  Alfred  HoUes  Mr.  E.  Y.  Backus 

Thomson Mr.  F.  Loftus  Mr.  James  Whitman 

A  Sbrvant Mr.  Theo  Stewart  Mr.  Henry  Dämon 

DuLciE  Larondie    ....  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  Miss  Viola  Allen 

Helen  Larondie,  ?ier  aister    .  Miss  Granville  Miss  Alice  Fischer 

Charley  Wishangbr,   aftsT' 

wards  Lady  ShaJford  .     .     .     Miss  Irene  Vanbrugh    Miss  Elsie  de  Wolfe 

Lady  Clarice  Reindean, 

Lord  Crandover' 8  daughter    .    Miss  Beryl  Faber  Miss  Ida  Conquest 

Lady  Crandover     ....    Mrs.  Edward  Saker       Miss  Genevieve  Rejmolds 

Gueats,  Dancera,  Fox^huntera,  Hotel  Servanta,  and  Waitera 
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ACT   I 


ScENE.  —  The  old  courtyard  of  the  Stag 
Hotel  and  Assemhly  Rooms  at  Cran- 
dover,  roofed  in  to  form  a  hall, 

[Along  right  is  a  har-counier^  surmounted 
hy  a  glasB  casement  and  Windows, 
which  open  and  shut  down  on  to  the 
counter.  In  the  middle  of  the 
counter  is  a  lid,  which  lifts  up  and 
forme  doorway.  At  the  ha^k  are 
Steps  leading  to  the  Crandover  As- 
semhly  Rooms.  On  the  left  the  large 
old-fashioned  gateway  of  the  Inn. 
Running  all  round  are  the  old  galler- 
ies  remaining  from  Coaching  times. 
Plants  and  hanners  hung  ahout  the 
hall.  On  the  oiUside  of  bar  is  hung 
a  suhscription  list,  in  which  the 
w<yrds  **Widow  and  Orphans''  and 
**  Dick  Ramsden**  are  discernihle. 
Darunng  in  the  rooms  heyond. 
Amongst  the  Company  are  Lord 
Crandover,  Lady  Crandover, 
Lady  Clarice  Reindean,  Charley 
wishanger.  montaqu  lushing- 
TON,  a  modern  young  man,  is  Coming 
dowT^tairs] 

Lord  Crandover  [a  jovial  English 
aristocrat  of  ahout  fifty  speaks  to  Brink- 
ler].  Devilish  mm  start  this  of  Miss 
Larondie's,  Brinkler. 

Brinkler  [with  a  grin],  Yes,  my 
lord. 

Lord  Crandover.    Where  is  she? 

Brinkler  [pointing  off  into  the  har]. 
In  the  bax  there. 

[They  all  look  off,  and  show  great 
interest.  Montaqu  Lushing- 
TON  joins  the  group] 

Charley  [a  very  fast,  mannish  liitle 
woman,  to  Montaqu],     Not  bad,  eh? 

MoNTY.  Exquisite.  That  divine 
poise  of  the  arm  as  she  draws  the  handle 
of  the  beer  machine  is  reaJIy  quite 
pricelefls. 

Lord  Crandover.  Does  she  bring 
you  mach  business,  Brinkler? 


Brinkler.  Well,  she's  brought  me 
two  good  customers,  my  lord. 

Lord  Crandover.     Who  are  they? 

Brinkler.  One  of  them  is  Sir  Brice 
Skene,  my  lord. 

[Lady   Crandover   exchanges   a 
look  with  Lady  Clarice] 

Lady  Crandover.  Is  Sir  Brice  of ten 
here? 

[Lady    Clarice   is   showing   in- 
terest] 

Brinkler.  He*s  almost  liyed  here 
lately,  my  lady. 

Lady  Clarice.  [To  Lady  Cran- 
dover, aside,  bitterly]  What  did  I  teil 
you? 

Lord  Crandover.  Who's  the  other 
cus  tomer? 

Brinkler.  That  mad  gentleman  that 
lives  at  Gerard' s  Heath,  Mr.  Remon. 
There  he  is  in  the  bar  now. 

[They  all  look  off,  and  show  great 
interest] 

MoNTY.  That  pale  individual  who 
is  dallying  with  claret  in  the  corner? 

Brinkler.  Yes;  that*s  sixty-nine 
Mouton  Rothschild.  I  eet  it  specially 
for  him.  Fancy  drinking  Mouton 
Rothschild  I 

Charley.     The  man*s  looking  at  us. 

[Sir  Brice  enters  from  hall-room,  comes 
down  gradually  to  group] 

Lord  Crandover.  He's  an  astron- 
omer, isn't  he? 

Brinkler.  I  believe  he  is  something 
in  that  line,  mv  lord.  And  he's  got  a 
little  brother  wno  is  likewise  touched. 

MoNTY.  With  the  stars,  or  the  bar- 
maid  ? 

Brinkler.  Miss  Larondie  isn't  ex- 
actly  a  barmaid,  is  she,  my  lord? 

Lord  Crandover.  No  ;  her  mother 
was  distantly  related  to  the  Skenes. 
Her  father  came  of  a  good  old  French 
family. 

Lady  Crandover.  The  girl  might 
have  done  well  for  herseif.    We  used 
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ACT   I 


ScENE.  —  The  old  courtyard  of  the  Stag 
Hotd  and  Assemhly  Rooms  at  Cran- 
dover,  roofed  in  to  form  a  hall. 

[Along  right  is  a  har-counterj  surmounted 
by  a  glass  casement  and  Windows, 
which  open  and  shut  down  on  to  the 
counter.  In  the  middle  of  the 
counier  is  a  lid,  which  lifts  up  and 
forms  doorway,  At  the  hack  are 
Steps  leading  to  the  Crandover  As- 
sembly  Rooms.  On  the  left  the  large 
oldrfashioned  gateway  of  the  Inn. 
Running  all  round  are  the  old  galler- 
ies  remaining  from  Coaching  times. 
Plants  and  banners  hung  about  the 
haU.  On  the  outside  of  bar  is  hung 
a  subscription  list,  in  which  the 
words  **Widow  and  Orphans^*  and 
** Dick  Ramsden**  are  discernible. 
Dancing  in  the  rooms  beyond. 
Amongst  the  Company  are  Lord 
Crandover,  Lady  Crandover, 
Lady  Clarice  Reindean,  Charley 

WiSHANOER.      MoNTAQU    LuSHING- 

ton,  o  modern  young  man,  is  Coming 
dowr^tairs] 

Lord  Crandover  [a  jovial  English 
aristocrat  of  abotU  fifty  speaks  to  Brink- 
ler].  Devilish  mm  stiurt  this  of  Miss 
Larondie's,  Brinkler. 

Brinkler  [with  a  grin],  Yes,  my 
lord. 

Lord  Crandover.    Where  is  she? 

Brinkler  [pointing  off  into  the  bar]. 
In  the  bar  there. 

[They  all  look  off,  and  show  great 
irUerest.  Montaqu  Lushing- 
TON  joins  the  group] 

Charley  [a  very  fast,  mannish  Utile 
woman,  to  Montagu).     Not  bad,  eh? 

MoNTY.  Exquisite.  That  divine 
poise  of  the  arm  as  she  draws  the  handle 
of  the  beer  maehine  is  really  quite 
priceless. 

Lord  Crandover.  Does  she  bring 
you  much  business,  Brinkler? 


Brinkler.  Well,  she's  brought  me 
two  good  cus tomers,  my  lord. 

Lord  Crandover.     Who  are  they? 

Brinkler.  One  of  them  is  Sir  Briee 
Skene,  my  lord. 

[Lady   Crandover   exchanges   a 
look  with  Lady  Clarice] 

Lady  Crandover.  Is  Sir  Briee  often 
here? 

[Lady   Clarice   is   showing  in^ 
terest] 

Brinkler.  He*s  almost  liyed  here 
lately,  my  lady. 

Lady  Clarice.  [To  Lady  Cran- 
dover, aside,  bitterly]  What  did  I  teil 
you? 

Lord  Crandover.  Who's  the  other 
customer  ? 

Brinkler.  That  mad  gentleman  that 
lives  at  Gerard 's  Heath,  Mr.  Remon. 
There  he  is  in  the  bar  now. 

[They  all  look  off,  and  show  great 
interest] 

MoNTY.  That  pale  individual  who 
is  dallying  with  claret  in  the  comer? 

Brinkler.  Yes;  that's  sixty-nine 
Mouton  Rothschild.  I  eet  it  specially 
for  him.  Fancy  drinking  Mouton 
Rothschild ! 

Charley.     The  man*s  looking  at  us. 

[Sir  Brice  enters  from  ball-room,  comes 
down  gradually  to  group] 

Lord  Crandover.  He*s  an  astron- 
omer, isn't  he? 

Brinkler.  I  believe  he  is  something 
in  that  Hne,  mv  lord.  And  he's  got  a 
little  brother  wno  is  likewise  touched. 

MoNTY.  With  the  stars,  or  the  bar- 
maid? 

Brinkler.  Miss  Larondie  isn't  ex- 
actly  a  barmaid,  is  she,  my  lord? 

Lord  Crandover.  No  ;  her  mother 
was  distantly  related  to  the  Skenes. 
Her  father  came  of  a  good  old  French 
family. 

Lady  Crandover.  The  girl  might 
have  done  well  for  herseif.    We  uied 
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to  receive  her  family  at  the  Court  and 
when  her  father  died  I  interested  my- 
self  to  get  her  a  Situation  as  a  governess 
in  a  Christian  family.  But  she  be- 
haved  very  badly. 

MoNTY.  When  one  is  a  governess 
in  a  Christian  family,  one  is  eompelled 
to  behave  badly  for  the  sake  of  the 
higher  morality. 

Lady  Crandover.  Miss  Larondie 
had  thorou^hly  lost  caste.  And  I 
should  take  it  as  a  great  favour  if  Mr. 
Brinkler  would  see  that  she  has  no 
Chance  of  —  of  misconducting  herseif 
with  — 

[Sir  Brice  has  come  up^  and  Lady 
Crandover  stops  embarrassed  when 
she  sees  htm] 

Sir  Brice.  With  whom?  Is  Miss 
Larondie  about  to  misconduct  herseif, 
Brinkler  ?     • 

Brinkler.  No,  Sir  Brice,  I  trust 
not. 

Sir  Brice.  [To  Lady  Crandover] 
Have  you  any  reason  for  supposing  that 
Miss  Larondde  is  about  to  misconduct 
herseif,  Lady  Crandover? 

Lady  Crandover  [emharrassed],  I  — 
I  am  surprised,  Sir  Brice  — 

Sir  Brice.  Have  you  any  reason 
for  supposing  that  Miss  Larondie  is 
about  to  misconduct  herseif? 

Lady  Crandover.     No. 

Sir  Brice  [politely].     Thank  you. 

[Goes  off  into  ihe  bar.  In  cross- 
ing  ihe  bar  he  has  to  pass  Lady 
Clarice,  he  bows  to  her  with 
extreme  poliienesSy  she  bites  her 
Ups,  and  relurns  his  bow.  Exit 
Sir  Brice  iyiio  bar] 

Lady  Clarice.  [To  her  mother,  aside] 
Oh,  I  can't  bear  it  I 

Lady  Crandover.     Hush ! 

Lady  Clarice.  He  has  gone  to 
that  girl. 

[The  next  dance  beains,  The 
stage  gradiially  clears] 

Charley.    Öur  dance,  Monty. 

MoNTY  [giüing  arm].  So  your  vestal 
seif  is  dodicate  to  matrimony  and  Sir 
Digby  Shalford? 

Charley.  Yes;  he's  a  trifle  washed 
out ;  but  we  are  f rightf ully  hard  up,  and 
you  didn't  ask  me. 

MoNTY.  My  dear  Charley,  marriage 
is  the  last  insult  one  offers  to  a  wpman 
whom  one  respects.  Love  if  you 
please  — 

Charley.  Thanks.  We*ll  think 
about  it.    By  the  way,  you*ll  stand  a 


Chance  with  Clarice  now  Sir  Brice  has 
cut  her.  Her  connections  would  be 
useful  to  you. 

MoNTY.  What  would  Crandover 
settle  on  her? 

Charley.  Not  much.  Clarice  would 
teil  me.  1*11  ask  her.  What  would 
you  do  it  for?    A  thousand  a  year? 

Monty  [reproachfuUy].  My  dear 
Charley,  don't  hurt  my  self-respect. 

[They  go  into  the  baü-room] 

[Enter  Eddie  Remon,  a  delicate  boy  oj 
about  twenty,  highly  refined,  over- 
strung,  unbalanced.  He  isfoüowed 
by  George  Copeland,  a  bearded, 
athletic  man  about  forty] 

Copeland.  But  what's  he  doing 
here  ? 

Eddie.    Sun-gazing. 

Copeland.     Sun-gazing? 

Eddie.  Yes.  Look!  Here*s his sun. 
She's  dragging  him  through  space,  and 
where  the  devil  they're  going  to,  I 
don't  know. 

[Enter  Dulcie  Larondie  from  bar] 

Dulcie  [speaking  off  into  the  outer 
bar.  She  has  a  large  key  in  her  hand]. 
IVe  forgotten  the  canoUe.  Sir  Brice, 
would  you  mind  bringing  me  that 
candle? 

[David  Remon  enters  from  bar^  with  ihe 
lighied  candle  in  his  hand.  He  is  a 
man  of  about  forty^  pale,  studious, 
vhilosophic-looking.  8ir  Brice  fol- 
lows  quickly,  arui  ihe  two  men  stand 
facing  each  other] 

Sir  Brice.     Give  me  that  candle. 
David.    Miss  Larondie  — 

[Appealing  to  Dulcie] 

Dulcie  [stände  coqueitishiy  looking  ai 

both  of  them].     That  one  shall  light  me 

to  the  cellar  who  makes  himself  the 

most  ridiculous  over  it. 

David  [coming  towards  her],  That 
will  be  myself . 

Sir  Brice.     Give  me  that  candle. 
Dulcie.     Sir  Brice,  Mr.  Remon  will 
make  himself  far  more  ridiculous  than 
you. 
Sir  Brice.    Then  let  him  light  you. 
[Exit  into  bar.     Remon  is  carrjh 
ing  the  candle  perfecüy  stroiglU 
in  his  hands,     Dulcib  iwms  to 
him] 
D  ULCiE.    You*re  carryiiig  that  caadle 
on  one  side ;  you're  dropping  the  _ 
[He  looks  at  her,  holda  it  much  on  Qn$ 
and  drops  the  greau]    That'»  bettflr. 
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[She  Stands  a  moment  or  two  looking  htm 
UV  and  down  with  comic  inspection] 
Yes,  I  tWnk  that  will  do.  You  look 
very  well.  Would  you  mind  waiting 
here  tili  I  oome  back  ? 

[Gravely  blows  out  the  candle,  and 
exit.     David      Stands      there. 
Pause.     CoPBLAND    comes   he- 
hind    hiniy    claps    htm    on   the 
Shoulder] 
CoPELAND.     Davy ! 
David   [turns  round,  cordially],     My 
dear  fellow!     [Very  warm  hand-shaking] 
You're  Coming  to  stay  ? 

CoPELAND.  No,  to  sav  good-bye.  I 
catch  the  night  mail  back,  and  to- 
morrow  I*m  off  to  Alaska.  Fm  sick 
of  this  nineteenth-century  civüisation. 
I  must  do  a  bit  of  climbing,  and  get 
myself  re-oxidised. 

David.     What  is  it  this  time? 
CoPELAND.     Mount      Saint      Elias, 
18,000  feet  high,  and  snow  at  the  sea- 
level. 

Eddie.  Davy,  your  bottle  of  claret 
is  here  in  the  bar. 

David.  But  Miss  Larondie  has  not 
come  back  from  the  cellar. 

Eddie.  She  came  up  the  other 
stairs.  She*s  in  the  bar  talking  to 
Sir  Brice  Skene.  [The  band  strikes  up 
a  very  hright  dance-tune.  Eddie  puts 
his  fingers  in  his  ears]  Oh!  oh!  ohi 
Those  wretched  musicians ! 

CoPELAND.     What's  the  matter? 
Eddie.     They   are   playing   horribly 
in  tune,  as  if  the  world  were  füll  of 
harmony.     I  must  get  a  tin  kettle  and 
put  them  out. 

[David  goes  up  to  the  har^  shows 
intense  mortificationy  conquers 
it,  Exit  Eddie  into  hall-room. 
David  calls  *'Brinkler"] 

[Brinkler    enters    with    a    bottle    and 

glasses] 

David.     Brinkler,  my  claret  here. 
[Brinkler  brings  bottle  in  cradle 
and  two  glasses^  puts  them  down 
on  the  other  side  of  stage] 

Brinkler.  Mouton  Rothschild, 
sixty-nine. 

David.  So  I*m  mad  to  drink  the 
finest  vintages,  eh  Brinkler?  [Brink- 
ler looks  surprised]     I  heard  you  say  so. 

Brinkler.     Well,  it  is  unusual,  sir. 

David.  You're  right.  A  man  must 
be  mad  who  drinks  the  rarest  wines 
when  he  can  get  salted  beer  and  doc- 
tored  gin.  Still,  you-  must  humour  me, 
Brinkler.     [Brinkler     seems     puzüed] 


Though  what's  the  good  of  climbing 
Moimt  Elias,  I  don*t  know. 

[T Urning  to  Copeland] 

CoPELAND.     To  get  to  the  top  of  it. 

David.  But  what's  the  good  of 
getting  to  the  top  of  it? 

Copeland.  What*s  the  good  of  get- 
ting to  the  top  of  anything?  YouVe 
spent  the  last  dozen  years  of  your  life 
and  nearly  blinded  yourself  to  solve 
the  mystery  of  sun-spots. 

David.     But  sun-spots  are  practical. 

Copeland.     Practical  ? 

David.  Who  solves  the  mystery  of 
sun-spots  may  show  the  way  to  control 
the  future  harvests  of  the  world ;  and 
who  Controls  the  harvests  of  the  world 
will  provide  cheaper  swipes  and  smaller 
beer  for  Brinkler's  grandchildren,  eh, 
Brinkler? 

Brinkler  [cowes /ortrard].     Sir? 

David.  I  was  saying  that  the  elect 
of  the  earth,  and  by  the  elect  of  the 
earth  I  mean  every  man  who  has  a 
vote,  may  get  cheaper  swipes  when  I 
have  solved  my  problem  of  sim-spots. 

Brinkler.    Sir? 

David.  Your  grandchildren  shall  be 
amply  provided  for,  Brinkler.  [Turns  to 
Copeland]  Drink.  [Exit  Brinkler 
puzzled]  A  prosperous  voyage  and  a 
safe  return,  old  fellow.  [Drinks]  I*ve 
drunk  to  your  foUy,  now  drink  to  mine. 

Copeland.  Teil  me  all  about  it, 
Davy.      It  is  f olly ,  then  ? 

David.  No,  if  folly  is  happiness, 
foUy  is  the  greatest  wisdom. 

Copeland.     You  are  happy,  then  ?     • 

David  \nods],  Yes.  Ana  wretched, 
beyond  all  telling. 

Copeland.     Why? 

David.  I  shall  never  win  her. 
She'll  never  be  mine,  George.  And  if 
she  were,  —  that  might  be  the  saddest 
thing  of  all. 

Copeland.     How? 

David.  When  the  desired  one  be- 
comes  the  possessed  one,  her  beauty 
fades.  I  love  her,  George,  and  I  want 
to  keep  on  loving  her.  [Copeland 
laughs]  Laugh  at  me !  I  laugh  at  my- 
self. I  was  forty-two  last  August. 
You  know  pretty  much  what  my  life 
has  been.  Drink  one  glass,  old  boy, 
to  the  days  when  we  were  twenty-five, 
and  to  our  old  loves. 

CoPEiiAND  [drinks],  Our  old  loves. 
Your  last  one,  Davy  ? 

David.  Ah!  Sne  soured  me,  but 
she  didn't  break  my  heart.  And  she 
drove  me  to  my  sxm-spots.     So  God 
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bless  her !  God  bless  them  all !  What- 
evor  Tve  been  in  practice,  George,  in 
theory  Tve  always  had  the  most  per- 
fect  loyalty  to  womankind  of  any  man 
that  evor  breathed.  [Copelaxd  laughs] 
Don't  laugh,  you  rascal!  1  meant  it! 
Fve  always  kept  my  reverence  for 
them,  and  l've  always  known  that  some 
day  or  the  other  I  should  meet  one  who 
would  make  me  worship  her  with  the 
purest  devotion  a  man  can  feel  for  a 
woman. 

Copelaxd.    And  you  have  met  her? 

David  [nodSy  looking  totrards  har]. 
She's  in  there,  flirting  with  the  choicest 
blaekguard  in  England. 

CoPELAND.  You  poor  dear  fool! 
You  always  would  pay  half-a-crown  for 
anj'tliing  you  eould  get  for  twopence. 

David.  Yes,  but  I  alwavs  knew  what 
a  fool  I  was.  Do  you  think  I  don't 
know  what  a  fool  I  am  now?  George, 
it's  not  any  empress,  not  anj'  goddess, 
but  just  tliat  girl  in  the  bar  there  that 
owns  me  body  and  soul. 

Copelaxd.  Pack  up  your  traps  and 
come  to  Alaska  and  forget  her. 

David  [hand  on  his  heart].  She's 
I>acked  herseif  here,  and  here  she'll  lie 
snug  and  wwnti  tili  all  grows  eold. 
[Loohing  orer  to  har]  •  And  that  blaek- 
guard is  talking  to  her ! 

Copelaxd.     Who  is  he? 

David.     Sir  Briee  Skene. 

CoPEL.vxD.     The  racing  man  ? 

David.  Yes.  Ile's  rieh.  George, 
if  he  — 

Copelaxd.     If  he  —  what  ? 

David.  He  shook  hands  with  her 
last  night.  When  his  tinger-tips  touched 
hers,  I  feit  I  eould  kill  him,  George. 
And  if  he  —  if  he  —  Xo,  I  wrong  her ! 
She's  a  good  woman.  And  yet.  damn 
him,  he  has  twenty  thousand  a  year  — 

Copelaxd.  Is  it  a  question  of 
money  ? 

David.     What  do  you  mean? 

Copelaxd.  Tve  not  a  single  near 
relation  in  the  world.  My  father  left 
me.  I  suppose.  from  two  to  three  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds.  [HohU  out 
hand]     Da\'y,  sav  the  word  — 

David.     Xo.  öeorge. 

Copelaxd.  Wh>"  should  vou  hesi- 
tato? 

David.  I  don't  want  it.  l've  just 
enough  for  my  wants.  l've  only  Eddie 
to  pro\-ide  for.  And  l've  only  one  ex- 
tra \-aganoe.  [Tapping  the  hottle]  I  love 
good  wine,  and  plenty  —  not  too  much 
—  ofit. 


Copeland.  But  if  you  were  rieh  — 
perhaps  she  — 

David.  Thanks,  George;  I  won't 
buy  her. 

Copeland.     You*re  welcome. 

David.     I  know  it. 

Copeland.  By  Jove,  IVe  only  just 
time  to  catch  the  mail.  Good-bye. 
Davy.  [They  stand  hand  in  hand  for 
some  moments]  Fve  left  a  couple  of 
thousand  at  Coutts'  in  your  name. 

David.     I  sha*n*t  use  it. 

Copeland.     As  you  please. 

David.  How  long  shall  you  be 
away  ? 

Copeland.  I  sha*n't  come  back  tUl 
Fve  stood  on  Mount  Saint  Elias.  Can 
I  do  anything  for  you? 

David.  Yes.  Teil  me  the  quaüty 
of  the  moonshine  on  the  top. 

Copeland.  The  same  quality  as 
your  moonshine  here,  and  just  as  real. 

David.  Is  anything  real?  [Look- 
ing at  the  fox-hunters  and  dancers]  Tye 
lived  so  long  alone  with  only  Eddie 
that  the  world  has  grown  quite  spectral 
to  me.  Look  at  these  phantoms! 
[Pointing  to  the  foi-huniers  and  dancers] 
Is  anytmng  real,  George? 

Copeland.  Yes ;  that  two  thousand 
at  Coutts'. 

David.  And  friendship.  Friend- 
ship  is  real,  isn't  it?  [Shaking  hands] 
God  bless  you.  George.  I'll  come  to 
the  Station  with  you. 

[As  he  is  going  off  Dui.cie  enters 
from  har,  Sir  Brice  Skene 
foUmring  her] 

David  [secs  her].  Xo !  [Shakes  hands] 
Don't  break  vour  neck  over  Moimt 
Saint  Elias ! 

Copelaxd.  Don't  break  your  heart 
over  a  woman ! 

David.  Yes,  I  shall.  After  all  I'm 
only  playing  at  life,  and  so  I'U 'break 
my'  heart  over  her  —  in  play. 

Copelaxd.     Stick  to  your  sun-spot« ! 

[ExU] 

Sir  Brice  [catching  ^ght  of  the  sub- 
scription  list].  What  a  eonfounded  lot 
of  widows  and  orphans  there  are  in  the 
world  I 

David  [siUirt^  on  the  other  tide],    Miss 
Larondie  is  an  orphan. 
!       DuLciE.     Yes,  or  I  shouldn*t  be  her©. 
:  I  wonder  why  all  we^uperfluous  womea 
:  were  sent  into  the  world ! 

Sir  Brice  [Zfontn^  on  ike  har\.  Yoa 
are  not  sup«^rfluous.  Yoa  are  iiull»' 
pensable. 

DuLCiE.    To  wfaom? 
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SiB  Brice.     To  me. 

DuLCiE  [makes  a  profound  mock 
eurtsy].  You  do  me  proud.  [Calla  to 
David]  Mr.  Remon,  can  you  teil  me 
why  I  was  sent  into  the  world  ? 

David.  To  be  indispensable  to  Sir 
Brice  Skene. 

Sir  Brice.  [Aside  to  Dulcie]  Why 
do  you  talk  to  that  fellow? 

Dulcie.  [Aside  to  Sir  Brice]  Oh, 
he  amuses  me.  I  can  make  such  a  fool 
of  Mm,  and  —  I'm  so  sick  of  this. 

Sir  Brice.  I'll  send  you  my  new 
mare  on  Friday.     Come  to  the  meet. 

Dulcie.  I  daren't.  What  would 
everybody  say? 

Sir  Brice.  What  does  it  matter? 
I'll  send  you  the  mare. 

Dulcie.  No.  They'd  all  cut  me. 
Would  your  sister  chaperon  me?  You 
Imow  she  wouldn't. 

Sir  Brice.  My  dear  —  youVe  made 
an  awful  mistake. 

Dulcie.  Don*t  call  me  your  dear. 
I  won't  have  it. 

Sir  Brice  [with  a  Utile  laugh].  My 
dear,  youVe  made  an  awful  mistake, 
and  thore's  only  one  way  out  of  it. 

Dulcie.  I  don't  wish  to  get  out  of 
it.  Let  them  laugh  at  me,  and  cut  me. 
I  can  bear  it. 

Sir  Brice.  Don*t  be  a  fool.  If  I 
were  to  offer  you  —  [In  a  low  voice] 

Dulcie  [stops  him],  No.  Pray  don*t. 
I  sha'n't  take  it. 

Sir  Brice  [hending  nearer  to  her], 
But  if  I  were  to  offer  you  — 

David.  [To  Sir  Brice]  Will  you 
give  me  those  matches,  please? 

Sir  Brice.     Take  them. 

[ErUer  Jimmy  Stokes,  an  old  huntsman 
in  an  old  hunting  suit] 

Dulcie.  Oh,  Jimmy  Jimmy  Stokes, 
Fm  so  glad  to  see  you !  How  are  you, 
Jimmy  Jimmy  Stokes? 

Jimmy  [beaming  old  fellow  of  about 
seventy].  Oh,  Tm  just  tol-lol,  miss,  for 
a  hold  *un.     How's  yourself,  miss? 

Dulcie.  Oh,  this  isn't  myself, 
Jimmy.  Myself's  dead  and  buried, 
and  when  I  come  back  to  life  I  shall 
find  this  queer  creature  has  been  play- 
ing  aU  sorts  of  mad  pranks  in  my  ab- 
sence.  Sit  down,  Jimmy  Jimmy  Stokes, 
and  put  a  name  on  it. 

Jimmy.  Well,  just  a  little  wee  drop 
of  ein,  miss,  if  I  ain't  intruding. 

Dulcie.  Intruding,  Jimmy?  You 
ought  to  .be  welcome  at  any  meet  of  the 
C^andover. 


Jimmy.  Head  whip  five-and-thirty 
years,  I  was.  And  thinks  I,  TU  look  in 
to-night.  So  I  washes  myself  up,  putts 
on  my  old  whip's  coat,  and  hero  I  be  as 
bold  as  brass.  You  see,  miss,  I  be  a 
privileged  party,  1  be.  Thank  you, 
miss  —  Woa,  woa,  miss  —  woa ! 

[Sir  Brice  and  David  have  been 
sitting  at  table,  looking  at  each 
other] 
Sir  Brice.     You  spoke? 
David.     No. 

[The  look  is  continued  for  some 
moments] 
Sir   Brice    [folds   his   arms   over   the 
table,  leans  over  them  to  David].     What 
the  devil  do  you  mean? 

David  [folds  his  arms  over  the  table 
so  that  they  meet  Sir  Brice's,  leans  over 
them  so  that  the  two  meji's  faces  almost 
touch].  I  mean  to  kill  you  if  you  dis- 
honour  her. 

Sir  Brice.     You'll  kill  me? 
David.     I'll  kill  you. 
Sir  Brice.     I'll  have  her  one  way  or 
the  other. 

David.     You're  warned. 

[Sir  Brice  rises,  goes  towards 
Dulcie,  is  about  to  speak  to  her. 
David  turns  round  and  looks 
at  him.  Sir  Brice  stops,  calls 
out  to  Dulcie,  who  is  talking 
over  the  bar  to  Jimmy  Stokes] 
'  Sir  Brice.  Miss  Larondie,  I'll  send 
you  the  mare  on  Friday. 

[Dulcie  shakes  her  head,  Sir 
Brice  looks  at  David  and  exit] 
Jimmy.  Well,  here's  luck  to  you, 
miss,  and  I  wish  I  could  see  you  going 
across  the  country  with  the  C.  H.  as 
you  used  —  that's  all  the  härm  I  wish 
you,  for  vou  was  a  sweet,  pretty  figure 
on  horseback,  you  was,  and  you  rode 
straight,  you  and  your  father,  wire  and 
all  —  you  rode  straight. 

Dulcie.  Don't  remind  me  of  old 
times,  Jimmy.  [Turns  to  David  mis- 
chievously]  Mr.  Remon,  it's  getting 
late.  Isn't  it  time  you  were  going? 
David  [rises].  Good-night. 
Dulcie.  Good-night.  [As  he  is 
passing  out  to  door  she  calls  out  to  him 
again]  Mr.  Remon  —  [David  stops] 
I've  something  to  say  to  you. 

David  [coming  to  her].     What  is  it? 
Dulcie   [tapping  her  forehead  impa- 
tiently],     It's  gone!     Would  you  mmd 
waiting  there  tili  I  think  what  it  is  ? 
David.     Certainly. 
Dulcie.     That's    so    good    of    you. 
[Looks  htm  up  and  down  a  little  whüe 
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mischievously]     Can  I  give  you  a  book 

while  you  wait?     Here's  "Bradshaw," 

the  *'Tiuf  Guide/'  this  week's  "Sport- 

ingTimes." 

'    David.     I   shouldn't  understand   it. 

1*11  look  at  you. 

DuLCiE.     Do  you  understand  me? 

David.     Perfectly. 

DuLCiE.     I  don't  understand  you. 

David.     You  will  some  day. 

[The  dance  has  finished^  and  a  crowd  of 
young  men  dancers,  Pancourt,  Car- 
ter, I^ANDALL,  RODNEY,  ShARLAND, 

come  chattering  and  laughing  to  the 
barj  and  shout  for  drinks  together] 

Fancourt.     I    say,    Miss    Larondie, 
I*m  dying  for  a  whisky  and  soda. 
Carter.     Lemon  squash. 
Randall.     A  baby  bottle  of  jump. 
Rodney.     Brandy  and  soda. 
Fancourt.     Don't  serve  him,  Miss 
Larondie.     He*s    three    parts    squiffy 
already. 

Rodney.     Shut  up,  Fan. 
Sharland.     A  gin  cocktail,  Miss  La- 
rondie, and  I'U  show  you  how  to  mix  it. 
Fancourt.     Don't  trust  him,  miss. 
He  wants  to  sneak  a  sample  of  your 
spirits  for  the  public  analyst. 

Rodney.  Serve  me  first,  Miss  Laron- 
die, and  I'll  ^ve  you  a  guinea  for  Dick 
Ramsden's  widow. 

[General  huhhub  and  clatter] 
Dulcie.  Order,  order,  gentlemenl 
Jimmy  Stokes,  take  this  gentleman's 
guinea  and  go  roimd  with  this  list,  and 
See  what  you  can  get  for  poor  Dick's 
family. 

[Jimmy  takcs  the  suhscription  list^ 

and  is  seen  to  go  round  with  it 

to  several  of  the  hystanders^  and 

talk  to  them  in  dumh  show] 

Fancourt.     I'll  go  behind  and  help 

you,  miss. 

[lAfls  up  the  lid  of  the  counter, 
and  tries  to  push  in] 
Rodney   [pushing  him  hack],     Sling, 
you  animall     I'm  going  to  be  under- 
barmaid  here. 

[They  hoth  push  in  behind  the  bar] 
Fancourt.     No,    you    don't.     Now, 
gents,  your  orders,  and  no  larking  with 
US  poor  unprotected  females. 

[Putting  his  arm  round  Dulcib's 
waist] 

[Helen    Larondie    enters    and    Stands 
wcUching  Dulcie] 

Dulcie  [indignanüy  to  Fancourt]. 
How  dare  you? 


Rodney  [on  the  other  side^  ptUs  his 
arm  round  her  waist  —  to  Fancourt]. 
How  dare  you? 

Dulcie  [disengaging  her  seif  indig- 
nanily],  Pass  outi  Do  you  hear? 
Pass  outI  [Shotoing  them  the  way  out. 
Sees  Helen  standing  there,  shows  great 
shame]     Neil ! 

Fancourt  [seizes  Rodney  by  the  coüar 
and  runs  him  out].  Pass  out !  Do  you 
hear  ?     Pass  out ! 

[Runs  him  out  of  the  bar] 

Brinkler.  Gentlemen !  Gentlemen ! 
If  you  please!  gentlemen!  If  you 
please ! 

Dulcie.  Mr.  Brinkler,  my  sister  has 
come  for  me.  Would  you  mmd  waiting 
on  these  gentlemen? 

[They  damour  round  Brinkler, 
repeating  their  orders  for  d^nks, 
Dulcie  goes  to  her  sister] 

Dulcie.     Neil  I  [Kisses  her] 

Helen.     My  dear. 

Dulcie.  Come  and  talk  to  me. 
[Takes  her  up  to  where  David  is  stand' 
ing.  She  catches  sight  of  David,  who 
has  been  watching  the  scene  with  a  mixture 
jf  bitterness  and  amusement,  Seeing 
David]  Mr.  Remon  —  I  had  forgotten 
you. 

David.  You  had  such  pleasant  com- 
panions. 

Dulcie.    I  have  wasted  your  time. 

David.     It's  of  no  value. 

Dulcie.  But  I'm  afraid  I've  made 
you  rather  foolish. 

David.  In  a  world  of  fools  it's  a 
distinction  to  play  the  fool  for  you. 
In  a  World  of  shadows,  what  does  it 
matter  what  part  one  plays?  Good- 
night. 

Dulcie.    No,  come  again. 

David.     It's  nearly  dosing  time. 

Dulcie.  But  we  shall  be  late  to- 
night.     Come  again  by  and  by. 

David.     By  and  by.  [Exit] 

Helen.     Who  is  that? 

Dulcie.  His  name's  Remon.  He 
has  haunted  the  place  for  the  last 
month.  He's  in  love  with  me.  I  can 
make  him  do  any  foolish  thing  I  please. 
[Brinkler  serves  the  young  men  vnth 
drinks.  The  music  strikes  up  again^  and 
they  graduaUy  go  off^  leaving  the  sta^ 
with  only  Dulcie  and  Helen  an  ü] 
Neil,  I'm  so  glad  —  what  makes  you 
come  so  late? 

Helen  [a  soft-voicedy  genäe  woman 
of  about  thirtyj  in  a  nurse's  dre»$\.  Ftb 
just  had  a  telegram  to  go  and  nufM  » 
typhoid  oase  at  Moorbrow,  ao  I  diaVt 
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See  you  for  a  few  weeks.  You  still  like 
it  here? 

DuLCiB  \rather  defiantly],  Yes.  It*s 
livelier  than  being  a  govemess,  and  it 
isn't  so  horrid  as  nursing  typhoid. 

Helen  Ismüing],  Dear,  tnere's  noth- 
ing  hcHrrid  about  nursing.  lt*s  just  like 
a  mother  and  her  baby. 

DuLCiE.  How  awful  sweet  that  must 
be.  [Looking  at  her  sister]  How  pa- 
tiently  you  take  our  comedown,  Neil. 
Instead  of  rebelling  and  hating  every- 
body  as  I  do,  you've  just  gone  and  nursed 
all  these  dirty  people  and  made  your- 
self  quite  happy  over  it. 

Helen.  Fve  found  out  the  secret 
of  living. 

DuLciE.     What*s  that? 

Helen.  Forget  yourself.  Deny 
yourself.  Renounce  yourself.  It*s  out 
of  the  fashion  just  now.  But  sonle 
day  the  world  will  hear  that  message 
again. 

DuLCiE  [looking  at  Helen  unth  ad- 
tniration],  I  wish  I  was  good  like  you, 
Neil.  No,  I  don*t.  I  oon't  want  to 
deny  myself,  or  renounce  myself,  or 
foreet  myself.  I  want  to  enjoy  myself, 
and  to  see  life.  That's  why^  I  serewed 
up  my  courage  and  answered  Brinkler's 
advertisement,  and  came  here. 

Helen.  And  are  you  enjoying  your- 
self? 

DuLCiE  IdeüanÜy].  Yes,  after  a  fash- 
ion. I  wisn  I  was  a  man,  or  one  of  those 
girls  upstairs.  Why  should  they  have 
all  the  pleasure  and  happiness  of  life? 

Helen.  You're  sure  they  have  all 
the  pleasure  and  happiness  of  lifo  ? 

DuLCiE.  At  any  rate  theyVe  got 
what  I  wänt.  Oh,  how  I  long  for  life ! 
How  I  could  enjoy  it !  Hark  I  [Dance 
music  aweUs]  Isn't  that  dance  mad- 
dening?  I  must  dance!  [Begins]  Oh, 
Neil,  I  was  made  for  society !  Oh,  for 
London!  for  pleasure!  To  be  some- 
body  in  the  world !  How  I  would  wor- 
ship  any  man  who  would  raise  me  to  a 
Position!  And  wouldn*t  I  repay  him? 
What  parties  I*d  give!  I*d  have  all 
London  at  mv  f eet !  I  could  do  it !  I 
know  I  could!  Oh,  is  there  anybody 
who  will  take  me  out  of  this  dead-alive 
hole  and  give  me  the  Uf e  I  was  made  for  ? 
[Flings  herseif  wüdly  round,  half 
dancing,  and  drops  her  head 
into  Helenes  lap  sohhing] 

Helen  [stroking  Dulcie's  hair  very 
9ofÜy].  My  poor  Dulcie !  I  knew  you 
wearen't  happy  here. 

DvhCiM.    Ihateit!    Ihateit!   Neil, 


don*t  be  surprised  if  I  do  something 
desperate  before  long. 

Helen.  Dulcie,  you'U  do  nothing 
wrong. 

[Lifting  up  Dulcie's  head,  look- 
ing keenly  at  her] 

Dulcie.  What  do  you  mean  ?  Neil, 
you  know  I  wouldn't.  Kiss  me,  ducky. 
Say  you  know  I  wouldn't. 

Helen  [kisscs  her].  I  don't  think  you 
would,  but  —  when  I  came  in  and  saw 
those  two  men  — 

Dulcie  [quickly].  Boys.  They 
meant  nothing.  One  has  to  put  up 
with  a  good  deal  here.  Men  aren  t 
nice  creatures. 

Helen.  Dulcie,  you  must  como 
away  from  this. 

Dulcie.  W^here?  What  can  I  do? 
I  wish  somebody  would  marry  me. 
What  wouldn't  I  give  to  cut  Lady 
Ciarice  as  she  cut  me  to-night! 

Helen.     Did  she  cut  you  ? 

Dulcie.  Yes.  She  gave  me  one 
look  —  Neil,  if  she  looks  at  me  again 
like  that,  I  don't  care  what  happens,  I 
shall  box  her  ears. 

Helen.     Dulcie ! 

Dulcie.  But  if  she  cuts  me,  Sir 
Brice  has  cut  her.  And  he  pays  me 
no  end  of  attention. 

Helen.  You're  not  growing  friendly 
with  Sir  Brice? 

Dulcie.  No  —  yes  —  he's  always 
paying  me  compliments,  and  asking  me 
to  take  prosents. 

Helen.  You  haven't  taken  bis 
presents  ? 

Dulcie.  No.  Don't  fear,  Neil,  I'll 
take  nothing  from  him  except  —  if  he 
were  really  Fond  of  me,  I'd  marry  him, 
NeU. 

Helen.  No,  dear  no.  He's  not  a 
good  man. 

Dulcie.  Neil,  there  ain't  any  good 
men  left  in  the  world.  The  race  is 
extinct.  I  daresay  Sir  Brice  is  as  good 
as  the  rest,  and  if  he  were  to  ask  me  I 
should  say  **yes."  [Helen  shakes  her 
head]  Yes,  I  should,  Neil.  And  I 
should  make  him  a  good  wife,  Neil,  for 
there  are  the  makings  of  a  good  wife 
in  me.  I  should  say  "yes,"  and  oh, 
wouldn't  I  like  to  see  Lady  Clarice's 
face  when  she  hears  the  news. 

Helen.  I  hope  ho  won't  ask  you, 
Dulcie. 

Dulcie.  Stranger  things  have  hap- 
pened. 

Helen.  I  must  be  going.  I*ve  to 
watch  a  fever  oase  to-night. 
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DüLCiE  [Iwining  Helenes  arms  round 
her  neck],  I  wish  I  could  have  a 
fever. 

Helen.     Dulqie ! 

DüLCiE.  It  would  be  so  lovely  to  be 
nursed  by  you.  [Hugging  her]  I  shall 
never  love  a  man  as  1  love  you,  Neil. 
But  I  suppose  that's  a  different  kind 
of  love.  [Helen  sighs]  What  makes 
you  sigh? 

Helen.     Good-bye,  Duleie. 

DüLCiE.  Good-bye,  you  dear,  nice, 
soft,  warm,  comforting  thing.  You're 
as  good  as  a  boa,  or  a  muff,  or  a  poultice 
to  me.  I'll  let  you  out  this  way.  It*s 
nearer  for  you. 

[Exeunt     Helen     and     Dulcie 
through  bar] 

[Sir  Brice  enters  from  hall-room,  followed 
hy  Lady  Crandover,  Lady 
Clarice  following.  Lady  Clar- 
ICE  goes  and  sits  down  quite  apart] 

Lady  Crandover.  Sir  Brice!  [Sir 
Brice  turns,  stops.  Lady  Crandover 
somewhai  emharrassed].  Do  you  know 
what  people  are  saying  of  you  ? 

Sir  Brice.  I  haven*t  an  idea.  But 
whatever  it  is,  don't  stop  them. 

Lady  Crandover.  Sir  Brice.  All 
through  the  season  you  have  paid  the 
most  marked  attention  to  Clarice. 

Sir  Brice.  I  admire  Lady  Clarice 
immensely.  I  have  a  very  ingenuous 
nature,  and  perhaps  I  allowed  it  to  be- 
come  too  apparent. 

Lady  Crandover.  You  allowed  it 
to  become  so  apparent  that  every  one 
in  the  county  supposed  as  an  honour- 
able  man  — 

Sir  Brice.  Ah,  that's  a  nice  point, 
isn't  it?  If  Crandover  thinks  I  have 
behaved  dishonourably,  the  English- 
man's  three  remedies  are  open  to  him 
—  he  can  write  a  lettef  to  the  *'  Times," 
or  he  can  bring  an  action,  or  —  he  can 
horsewhip  me.  Personally,  I*m  in- 
different which  course  he  takes.  Excuse 
me.  [Goes  off  into  the  bar] 

Lady  Crandover  [enraged  and  almost 
in  tears,  goes  to  Clarice].  My  dear, 
he*8  a  brüte!  What  an  awful  life  his 
wif e  will  have ! 

Lady  Clarice.  Then  why  did  you 
run  after  him?  Why  did  you  let  me 
enoourage  him? 

Lady  Crandover.  Clarice,  he  has 
twenty  thousand  a  year. 

Lady  Clarice.  But  everybody  says 
he'll  nm  tlurough  it  in  a  few  years.    He 


lost    fifty     thousand     on     the    Leger 
alone. 

Lady  Crandover.  I  know.  Oh  yes, 
he'U  soon  get  through  it.  Well,  now 
you've  lost  him,  it's  a  great  comfort  to 
think  what  a  perfect  brüte  he  is.  You've 
had  a  lucky^escape. 

[Dulcie  rezenter s  from  bar,     Jimmy  re^ 
enters  with  subscription  list] 

Lady  Clarice  [watchina  Dulcie]. 
Yes,  but  I  don't  like  being  tnrown  aside 
for  that  miss  there. 

Dulcie.  What  luck,  Jimmy ?  [Jimmy 
shakes  his  head.  Dulcie  takes  the  svh- 
scription  list  from  him]  Oh,  Jimmy 
Jimmy  Stokes,  when  we  keep  a  Punch 
and  Judy  show,  I'll  never  send  you 
round  with  the  hat. 

Jimmy.  Ah,  miss,  we  know  how  you 
could  get  a  peck  of  money  for  'em  — 
don't  we,  Mr.  Fancourt? 

Fancourt.  By  Jove,  yes.  Jimmy 
has  made  a  splendid  Suggestion,  Miss 
Larondie.  The  only  question  is,  will 
you  agree  to  it? 

Dulcie.     What  is  it,  Jimmy? 

Jimmy.  You  back  me  up,  miss,  that's 
all,  will  you? 

Dulcie.  Certainly.  Anything  to 
keep  Mrs.  Ramsden  and  her  chicka- 
biddies  out  of  the  workhouse.  I  always 
feel,  you  know,  Jimmy,  that  it  was 
through  me  that  Dick  was  killed. 

Fancourt.  Through  you,  Miss  La- 
rondie? 

Dulcie.  I  was  leading  across  Drub- 
hill.  I  took  the  drop  into  the  road. 
Dick  was  next  behind.  His  horse 
stumbled  and  [shudders]  they  picked 
him  up  dead. 

[AU  the  young  fellows  have  crowded 
around  and  listen] 

Jimmy.  'Twas  me  as  picked  him  up, 
if  you  remember,  miss,  and  took  him 
home,  I  did,  ah,  it's  three  years  ago 
last  February,  yes,  and  I  broke  the 
news  to  his  wife,  I  did,  and  what's 
more,  I  helped  to  lay  Dick  out,  I  did, 
and  I  says  to  his  wife,  "Don't  take  on 
now,  you  foolish  woman,"  I  says, 
**why,"  I  says,  "it  might  have  been 
felo^e-se."  But  it  were  a  nasty  drop 
jump,  miss,  a  nast^  drop  jump. 

Dulcie.  And  if  I  hadn't  taken  it, 
I>erhaps  Dick  might  have  been  aiive 
now. 

Jimmy.  Not  he,  not  he.  Diok*d 
have  drunk  himself  to  death  before  this. 
He  was  a  royal  soul,  Dick  was.  And  if 
you'll  only  oaok  me  up,  we'U  laise  a 
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little  fortune  for  Mrs.  Ramsden  in  no 
time. 

DuLCiE.     Very    well,    Jimmy.     But 
what  is  this  plan,  eh,  Mr.  Fancourt  ? 

Fancöurt.  Teil  her,  Jimmy.  You 
started  it. 

Jimmy.  Well,  miss,  s^eing  all  these 
voung  gents  here,  it  Struck  me  as, 
human  nature  being  what  it  is,  and  no 
getting  over  it,  no  offence  I  hope  to 
anybody,  but  if  you  was  to  offer  to  seil 
one,  nrnd  you,  only  one,  of  your  kisses 
to  the  highest  bidder  — 
DuLCiE  [indignantly],  What? 
MoNTY.  ^  A  very  exoellent  and  origi- 
nal Suggestion ! 

DüLCiE.  The  ideal  What  non- 
sense! 

Fancourt.  Nonsense?  I  call  it  a 
joUy  good  idea. 

Shabland.  Splendid  I  By  Jove,  we*ll 
carry  it  out  too. 

DuLCiE.  Indeed  we  won*t.  Jimmy, 
give  me  that  list.  [Takes  the  suhscri-p- 
iion  list  Jrom  Jimmy]  Mr.  Fancourt  will 
give  me  something,  I'm  sure. 

Fancourt.  I  should  be  delighted, 
but  [nudginq  Sharland]  fact  is,  IVe 
promised  Sharland  I  wouldn't  give 
anything  except  on  the  conditions 
Jimmy  Stokes  has  just  laid  down. 

DuLCiE.     Mr.  Sharland. 

Sharland.  Very  sorry,  Miss  Laron- 
die,  but  fact  is  [niidging  Fancourt]  IVe 
promised  Fancourt  1  wouldn*t  give  any- 
thing except  on  the  conditions  Jimmy 
Stokes  has  laid  down. 

[DuLCiE  turns  away  indignantly, 
sees  Lady  Crandover  and 
Lady  Clarice,  hesitates  a  mo- 
ment,  then  goes  somewhat  de- 
fiantly  to  them] 

DuiiCiE.  Lady  Crandover,  may  I 
beg  you  for  a  small  subscription  to  Dick 
Rainsden's  widow  and  children? 

Lady  Crandover  [very  coolly].  I 
always  leave  such  things  to  Lord  Cran- 
dover. [Turns  away] 

DuLCiE.     Perhaps  Lady  Clarice  — 

Lady  Crandover.  I  thought  I  heard 
some  one  propose  a  way  in  which  you 
oould  raise  some  money. 

SiR  Brice  [comin^  front  har].  Raiae 
some  money  ?     What's  the  matter  here  ? 

Fancourt.  Jimmy  Stokes  has  just 
proposed  that  ^  Miss  Larondie  should 
oenefit  the  Dick  Ramsden  fund  by 
selling  a  kiss  by  auction. 

Sir  Brice.  What  does  Miss  Laron- 
die say? 

DuLCiB.     Impossiblel 


MoNTY.  Not  in  the  least.  If  you 
will  allow  me,  gentlemen,  I  will  con- 
stitute  myself  auctioneer.  [To  Dulcie] 
I  beg  you  will  place  yourself  entirely 
in  my  hands,  Miss  Larondie.  Trust  to 
my  tact  to  bring  this  affair  to  a  most 
successful  issue.  After  all,  it*s  not  so 
indelicate  as  slumming. 
Dulcie.     No,  noi 

MoNTY.     Allow     me.     A     rostrum. 
Rodney,  you  are  my  clerk.     That  wine 
case.     [A  wine  case  is  brought  forward 
front  side]     And  that  barrel,  if  please. 
A  hammer.     [A  large  mallety  such  as  is 
used  for  hammering  bunas  in  beer  barreis 
is    given    to    him].     Tnank    you.     [He 
mounis]      Ladies        and        gentlemen. 
[Chorus  of  ** Heary  hear*']     We  must  all 
admit  that  the  methods  of  raising  the 
wind  for  all  sorts  of  worthless  persons 
and  useless  charities  stand  in  need  of 
entirere Vision.     Fancy  fairs,  amateur 
theatricals,  tableaux  \avants,  and  such 
grotesque  futilities  have  had  their  day. 
In  the  interests  of  those  long-suffering 
persons  who  get  up  charity  entertain- 
ments,  and  those  yet  more  long-suffer- 
ing persons  who  attend  them,  it  is  high 
time  to  inaugurate  a  new  departure. 
[Cries    of   **  Hear,    hear'']     Ladies    and 
gentlemen,  there  are  three  questions  I 
take  it  which  we  ask  ourselves  when 
we    raise    a    charitable    subscription. 
Firstly,  how  shall  we  advertise  ourselves, 
or  amuse  ourselves,  as  the  case  may  be  ? 
Secondly,  how  far  shall  wo  be  able  to 
fleece    our    friends    and    the    public? 
Thirdly,  is  the  charity  a  deserving  one? 
—  The  only  really  vital  question  of  the 
three  is  "How  shall  we  amuse  ourselves 
in  the  sacred  cause  of  charity?'* 

[Cries  of  *'Hear,  hear'*] 
Lady  Crandover.     Lushington,  stop 
this  nonsense  bef ore  it  goes  any  further  I 
Do  you  hear  ? 

MoNTY.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am 
in  your  hands.     Shall  I  go  on  ? 

[Loud  cries  of  **  Yes,  yes  —  Go  on, 
—  Go    on,    Monty  —  Go    on, 
Lushington"] 
Lady    Crandover.    [To  Lady  Cla- 
rice]    Now  she*ll  disgrace  herseif. 

Sir  Brice  [having  overheard].  What 
did  you  say,  Lady  Crandover? 

Lady  Crandover.  Nothing,  Sir 
Brice. 

Sir  Brice.  I  understood  you  to  say 
that  Miss  Larondie  would  disgrace  her- 
seif. 

Dulcie  [with  shame].  Oh,  Sir  Brice, 
please  let  me  go ! 
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Sir  B»ice.  No,  stay.  Dou't  Uke 
any  notice  of  what  has  been  said. 

David.     What  has  been  said? 

Sir'Brice.  What  busiaeas  is  it  of 
yours?  Miss  Larondie  is  a  conneetion 
of  my  family.  Oo  on,  Luahington  — 
Oo  on.  We'Il  have  this  auctioQ  —  it's 
in  the  cause  of  charity,  isn't  it?     Goonl 

David.  [To  Montagü]  What  auo- 
tion?     What  oharity? 

MoNTY  [aootkingl^].  Oentlemen,  gen- 
tlemen,  we  are  taking  thia  far  too  seri- 
ously.     Pniy  be  eahn  and  allow  me  to 

Srooeed.  [CHes  oj  "Hearl  —  Go  on, 
lonty  I "]  In  an  age  when,  as  all  good 
moraUsts  lameat,  love  is  so  often 
brought  into  the  market,  the  marria^e 
market  ^  and  other  marketa  —  and  is 
Bold  to  the  highest  bidder,  it  would,  I 
am  oonvinced,  require  a  far  more  alarm- 
ing  outrage  on  propriety  than  that 
whioh  we  are  now  about  to  oommit, 
to  oause  the  now  obsolete  and  un- 
faahionable  bluah  of  ahame  to  mount 
into  the  now  obsolete  and  unfashioti- 
able  cheek  of  modesty.  Oentlemen, 
without  further  ado  I  offer  for  your 
oompetition  —  one  kisa  from  Miss  La- 
ron<fie.  {Movement  on  the  pari  of 
David.  Sm  Bhicg  and  he  stand  eon- 
fronting  eack  oiher]  One  kias  from  Miss 
Laroadie.  What  shall  I  say,  gentlemen  7 

Fancowrt,     A  sovereign. 

Mo.vTT.  A  sovereiga  is  offered.  I 
will  on  my  own  aecount  advanoe  ten 
ehiUings.  Thirty  Shillings  is  offered, 
gentlemen. 

Sharland,     Thirty-five  Shillings. 

MoNTT.  I  eannot  take  an  advance 
of  less  than  ten  Shillings  on  this  lot. 
Shall  I  say  two  pounds  ? 

[Shabland  nod,\ 

SiB  Bricb.     A  fiver. 

[David  sleys  forv>ard  toward»  Sir 
BricbI 

MoNTT.  Thank  you.  A  fiver.  You 
are  trifling,  gentlemen. 


MoNTT.  Six  guineaa  —  guineas  only. 
Six  guineaa  ia  offered.  Oentlemen,  if 
you  do  not  bid  up,  in  justice  to  my  eUent 
I  must  withdraw  the  lot. 

Sharland.     Seven. 

Sir  Brice.     Ten. 

MoNTV.  Ten  guineas.  Gentlemen, 
only  ten  guineas  —  only  ten  guineas  for 


David.     Twenty  guineas. 
■  MoNTT,     Twenty    guineaa.      Thank 
you,    sb.     This    gentieman    sees    the 
quality   of   the  artiole   I   am   submit- 
tmg  — 

Sir  Brice.     Thirty. 

MoNTT.  Thirty  guineas.  Oentle- 
men, is  the  age  of  chivalry  dead  ?  Mr. 
Faneourt,  you  are  oredit«d  with  some 
small  amount  of  proweas  amoag  help- 
lesB  ladies  — 

Sbarland.     Cut  in,  Fan. 

Fancourt.     Thirty-one- 

MoNTT.  Cannot  take  advanoes  of  lees 
than  flve  guineas.  Thirty-five  guineas. 
Oentlemen,  will  you  foree  me  to  e»- 
patiate  further  on  thia  exquisite  — 

David.     For^. 

SiR  Brice.     Pifty. 

[David  and  Sie  Brice  are  getlinf 
nearer  to  eaek  other] 

Lord  Crandover.  Lushington,  this 
is  enough.     This  is  getting  beyond  a  joke. 

MoNTt.  Then  it's  the  only  thing 
in  life  that  ever  did,  so  we'U  continue. 
Bid  up,  gentlemen,  bid  up.  I  am  as- 
sured,  gentlemen,  by  my  client,  the 
vendor,  that  on  no  B«oount  will  this 
lot  ever  be  duplicated.  I  am  tberefore 
offering  you  a  unique  opportunity  of 
purchasing  what  I  will  venture  to  de- 
scribe  aa  the  most  — 

David.     Sixty. 

Sir  Brice.     Seventy. 

Lord  Crakdover.  Enough — enough! 


Stop  this  jest. 

MoNTY.     Jest?     I  presume  yoi 
earnest,  gentlemen,  about  tne 


pur- 


chase  of  thia  lot? 
David.     I  am. 
Sir  Brice.     Oo  on,  go  on. 
MoNTY.     Seventy    guineas,    seventy 

Sineas.  Oentlemen,  you  have  not  all 
ne?  Mr.  Fancourt,  faint  heart  — 
Sharland.  Have  another  shy,  Fan. 
Fancodrt.  Seventy-flve. 
MoNTT.  Seventy-flve.  Going  at 
seventy-flve  guineas  —  the  only  chance ; 
going  at  seventy-five  guineas. 

Fancoubt.     I  say,  Bricey,  don't  let 


"ondrwl.  -^ 

\ielling  cloM  ttJBlfi^^l 
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Sir  Brice.  Let  me  be.  What's  the 
last  bidding,  Liishington? 

MoNTY.     Three  hiindred  guineas. 

Sir  Brice.     Five. 

David.     A  thousand. 

Sir  Brice.     Fifteen  hundred. 

David.     Two  thousand. 

Sir  Brice.  Three,  and  [growlino]  be 
damned  to  youl  [PatL8e]  Knock  it 
down.     Lushington. 

[Long  pause.  David  shows  dis- 
appointment] 

MoNTY.  Three  thousand  guineas  is 
offered,  gentlemen.  [PaiLse]  No  further 
bid?  Going  at  three  thousand.  Going, 
going.  [Knocks  ü  down]  Sir  Brice,  the 
lot  is  yours  at  three  thousand  guineas. 

Sir  Brice.  Brinkler,  i>ens,  ink,  and 
paper  and  a  stamp.  [Stepping  towards 
barrel,  David  comes  to  him]  YouVe  no 
further  business  here. 

David.     Yes,  I  think. 

[PenSf  ink^  and  paper  are  hrought 
to  Sir  Brice  ;  he  hastily  dashes 
off  the  chequCf  gives  it  to  Mon- 

TAGU] 

MoNTY.  Thank  you.  Miss  Laron- 
die,  a  oheque  f  or  three  thousand  guineas. 
You  have  secured  an  annuity  for  your 
protSgSes, 

DuLCiE  [refusinp  the  cheque],     No. 

Sir  Brice.  Miss  Larondie.  [David 
looks  at  him]  It  will  perhaps  save  any 
further  misconstruction  if  I  teil  these 
ladies  and  gentlemen  that  an  hour  ago 
I  asked  you  to  do  me  the  honour  to 
become  my  wife.  [General  surprise] 

DuLciE.     Sir  Brice  — 

Sir  Brice.  Will  you  do  me  the 
favour  to  take  that  cheque  for  your 
charity,  and  the  further  lavour  oi  be- 
coming  Lady  Skene? 

[MoNTAQU  offers  the  cheque.     A 

?yause.      Dulcie    looks   round^ 
ooks  at  Lady  Clarice,  takes 
the  cheque] 
Dulcie.     Thank  you,   Sir  Brice.     I 
shall  be  very  proud. 

[David  shows  quiet  despair.  Goes 
to  hack.  Half  the  guests  crowd 
round  Sir  Brice  and  Dulcie, 
congratulating.  The  others  show 
surprise^  interestf  and  amaze- 
ment] 
Lady  Crandover  [in  a  very  loud 
voice].     My  carriage  at  once. 

Lord  Crandover  [in  a  low  voice  to 
her].  We*d  better  stay  and  make  the 
best  of  it. 

Lady  Crandover.  No,  my  carriage. 
Come,  Clarice. 


[Goes  off.     A  good  many  of  the 

gu£sts  follow  her] 
[Exeunt  Lady  Clarice  and  Lord 
Crandover] 
Sir    Brice.     [To    Fancourt]      The 
Crandovers   have  gone  off  in  a  huflf. 
Bet  you  a  tenner  they'll  dine  with  me 
before  three  months. 
Fancourt.     Done  I 
Sir    Brice.     [To    Dulcie]     If    you 
will  allow  me,  I  will  place  you  in  my 
sister*s  care.     She's  in  the  ball-room. 

Dulcie  [looking  at  her  dress].  No, 
Sir  Brice,  not  yet.  I*ve  one  of  nay  old 
evening  dresses  upstairs.  May  I  put 
iton? 

Sir   Brice.     Yes,    if   you   like.     1*11 
wait  for  you  at  the  ball-room  door. 
Dulcie.     I  won*t  be  a  moment. 

[Running  off  upstairs  with  great 
excitement  and  delight] 
MoNTY.     [To  Sir  Brice]    Congratu- 
late  you  heartily,  Sir  Brice. 


[Offering  hand] 
it].     Oh,  I 


Sir  Brice  [taking  it\.  un,  i  suppose 
it*s  all  right. 

Sharland.  [To  Sir  Brice]  Your 
wooing  was  charmingly  fresh  and  orig- 
inal,  Sir  Brice. 

Sir  Brice.     Think  so? 

Charley.  [To  Monty]  What  on 
earth  does  he  want  to  marry  the  girl 
for? 

MoNTY.  Somebody  has  bet  him  a 
guinea  he  wouldn*t. 

[Exeunt  Charley  and  Montaqu 
into  the  ball-room] 

Fancourt.  Bravo,  Bncey,  my  boy  I 
This*ll  make  up  to  you  for  losing  tue 
Leger. 

Sir  Brice.  Think  so?  1*11  go  and 
get  a  smoke  outside.  [Exil  at  gates] 

Sharland.  [7*0  Fancourt]  Just 
like  Bricey  to  do  a  silly  fooFs  trick  like 
this. 

Fancourt.  I  pity  the  girl.  Bricey 
will  make  a  sweet  thing  in  husbands. 

Sharland.  ByJove,  yes.  Herlife*U 
be  a  regulär  beno,  and  no  mistake. 

[Exeunt.      David  is  left  alone  «ü- 
ting  at  ba^k] 

[Enter  Eddie.    David  drinks  and  laTighs 
rather  bitterly  to  himself] 

Eddie.     What*s  gone  wrong,  Davy? 

David.  Miss  Larondie  is  going  to 
marry  Sir  Brice  Skene. 

Eddie.  Oh,  then  the  solar  System  is 
all  out  of  Joint  I     Poor  old  bie  brother ! 

David.  I  won*t  feel  it,  Eddie,  I  won*t 
feel  it. 
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Eddie.  Yes,  you  will,  Davy.  Yes, 
jrou  will.  Why  weren*t  you  tumbled 
mto  Mars,  or  Jupiter,  or  Saturn,  or  into 
any  world  but  this? 

David.     Why? 

Eddie.  This  is  the  very  worst  world 
that  ever  spun  round,  for  a  man  who 
has  a  heart.  Look  at  all  the  heartless 
and  stupid  people ;  what  a  paradise  this 
is  for  them  I 

David.  I'U  forget  her  and  plungo 
into  my  work.  There  are  millions  of 
new  worlds  to  discover. 

Eddie.  Yes,  but  are  they  all  like 
this?  because  if  they  are,  what*s  the 
use  of  discovering  millions  more  of  them  ? 
Oh,  Davy,  isn't  there  one  perfect  world 
out  of  all  the  millions  —  just  one  — 
where  everything  goes  right,  and  fiddles 
never  play  out  of  tune? 

David.  There  isn*t  one,  Eddie,  not 
one  of  all  the  millions.  They*re  all 
alike. 

Eddie.  And  breaking  hearts  in  all 
of  them?  Oh,  let*s  pretend  there's  just 
one  perfect  star  somewhere,  shall  we? 

David.  Oh,  very  well ;  let's  pretend 
there* s  one  in  the  nebula  of  Andromeda. 
It's  a  long  way  ofT,  and  it  does  no  härm 
to  pretend.  Besides,  it  makes  the  im- 
broglio  of  the  universe  complete  if  there 
is  one  perfect  world  somewhere  in  it. 

[Sir  Brice  enters  smoking^  throws  away 
his  cigareltej  looka  at  David  rather 
insolently,  goes  into  the  hall-room] 

David.  If  he  doesn't  treat  her  well 
—  what  does  it  matter?  It's  all  a 
farce,  but  if  he  doesn*t  treat  her  well,  I 
feel,  Eddie,  I  could  put  a  murder  into 
the  farce,  just  for  fun. 

Eddie.     Come  home,  Davy. 

David.  Let  me  be,  my  boy.  It*s 
only  a  pinprick.     I  shall  get  over  it. 

Eddie.  I  wish  I  could  bear  it  for 
you,  Davy. 

David.  That  would  only  mean  your 
heart  breaking  instead  of  mine. 

Eddie.  Don't  you  think  I*d  break 
my  heart  for  you,  Davy  ? 

Dulcie  [her  voice  heard  off\.  Thanks  1 
I  can*t  wait!  Sir  Bi-ice  is  waiting  for 
me! 

Eddie.     Poor  old  big  brother! 

[Exü] 

[Enter  Dulcie  dovm  the  stairs  in  eve- 
ning  dress,  exdted,  radiant] 

Dulcie  [seeing  David],  I  thought 
you*d  gone.  Did  you  hear?  I*m  to 
be    Lady    Skene.    Do    I    lock    nioe? 


[Very  excited]  I  beg  your  pardon  —  I 
don*t  know  what  I'm  saying.  [Looks 
round]  1  wish  there  was  a  looking- 
glass  here.  I  wonder  where  Sir  Brice 
is  —  I'm  to  be  Lady  Skene  —  won't 
you  congratulate  me? 

David.     I  hope  you  will  be  happy. 

Dulcie.    No,  congratulate  me. 

David.     I  hope  you  will  be  happy. 

Dulcie.  Ah,  you  think  I  sha  n't  be 
happy  ?     Then  I  will,  just  to  spite  you ! 

David.  Ah,  do  spite  me  and  be 
happy. 

Dulcie  [fidgeting  with  her  dress].  Vm 
sure  my  dress  isn't  right.  Wasn't  that 
a  jest  about  the  kiss? 

David.     A  great  jest. 

Dulcie.  You  wouldn't  have  really 
given  two  thousand  guineas  for  a  kiss 
from  me? 

David  [nods]  Why  not?  Sir  Brice 
gave  fifty  thousand  for  the  pleasure 
of  losing  the  Leger. 

Dulcie.    But  he  stood  to  win. 

David.     So  did  I. 

Dulcie.     What? 

David.     The  kiss. 

Dulcie.  But  you  wouldn't  really 
have  given  two  thousand  guineas  for  it  ? 

David  [nods].  I  think  highly  of 
women.  It's  a  pleasing  delusion  of 
mine.     Don't  disturb  it. 

Dulcie  [looking  at  him^  after  a  little 
pause].  You  are  the  strängest  creature, 
Dut  what  a  splendid  friend  you'd  make! 
I'm  keeping  Sir  Brice  waiting.  [Turns 
roundy  sees  that  the  lace  on  the  skirt  of  her 
dress  is  hanging  loose]  Look  at  that 
lacel  What  can  I  do?  [Giving  him  a 
pin]  Would  you  mind  pinning  that 
lace  on  my  skirt  ? 

David  [takes  the  pin,  kneels,  and  pins 
the  lace,  unseen  hy  Dulcie,  kisses  the 
skirt]     Will  that  do  ? 

Dulcie.  Thank  you  so  much.  Do 
I  look  nice? 

[He  looks  wp  at  her  imploringly, 
like  a  dumb  creature;  she  glances 
swiftly  round  to  see  that  they 
are  (äone,  sudderdy  hends  and 
kisses  him;  runs  up  the  hau- 
room  Steps.  A  hurst  of  dance- 
music] 

[Three  years  and  a   half  pa88  bettüeen 
Acts  I  and  II] 
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ACT   II 

ScENE.  —  Recepiionrroom  at  Lady 
Skene's.  Ä  great  crowd  in  farther 
room.  Discover  Lady  Cran- 
DOVER,  Lady  Clarice,  Charley 
WiSH ANGER  [now  Lady  Shalford], 
MoNTAGU,  Fancourt,  Sharland, 
and  the  young  men  oj  the  first  Act. 
Atnong  the  guests  in  farther  room 
Sir  Winchmorb  Wills  and  the 
Hon.  Percy  Blanchflower. 

Lady  Crandover.     It's  astounding. 

Charley.     Whatis? 

Lady  Crandover.  The  wav  every 
one  nins  after  this  woman.  She's  got 
everybody  here  again  to-night. 

Lady  Clarice.  Professor  Rawkin- 
8on  and  the  Bishop  of  Malmesbury  wero 
fighting  to  get  her  an  ice. 

Charley.  What  is  the  secret  of  her 
popularity  ? 

MoNTY.  Why  did  you  come  here 
to-night  ? 

Charley.  I?  Öh,  I  came  because 
everybody  eise  comes.     Why  did  you? 

MoNTY.  Because  everybody  eise 
comes.  Do  we  ever  have  any  other 
reason  for  going  anywhere,  admiring 
anything,  saying  anything,  or  doing 
anything?  The  secret  of  getting  a 
crowd  to  ypur  room  is,  **  Enlice  a  bell- 
tcether:*     The  flock  will  follow. 

Charley.  Who  was  bell-wether  to 
Lady  Skene? 

MoNTY.  The  old  Duchess  of  Nor- 
wich. 

Lady  Crandover.  I  suppose  the 
Duchess  knows  all  about  Lady  Skeno's 
ant«cedents  ? 

Monty.  What  does  it  matter  about 
anybody's  antecedents  to-day? 

Lady  Crandover.  We  must  draw 
the  line  somewhere. 

MoNTY.  On  the  contrary,  my  dear 
Lady  Crandover,  we  must  not  draw  the 
line  anywhere.  We  have  yet  got  to 
leam  wnat  democracy  means. 

Lady  Clarice.  What  does  democ- 
racy mean? 

MoNTY.  That  there  is  no  line  to  be 
drawn,  either  socially,  morally,  pe- 
cuniarily,  politically,  religiously, 
anywhere. 

Lady  Clarice.     How  horrid ! 

MoNTY  [continuing],  Who  are 
interesting  people  here  to-night? 
course  there's  a  crowd  of  respectable 
nonentities  —  But  who  are  the  attrae- 
tions?    Attraction   mimber   one:       a 


or 


the 
Of 


financier's  wife  —  the  most  charming 
woman  in  the  world  —  gives  the  very 
best  dinners  in  London  —  had  an  ex- 
tensive acquaintance  amongst  the 
ofiBcers  at  Aldershot  fifteen  years  ago. 

[The  Hon.  Percy  Blanchflower,  o 
fiLSsyy  buzzy,  mincing^  satirical  little 
creature^  with  a  finicking^  feminine 
manner  and  gestures j  has  overheard^ 
comes  up  to  the  group] 

Blanchflower.    What's  this  ?  —  eh  ? 

—  hum?     No  scandal,  I  trust? 
Monty.     No,     Blanchflower;         no 

scandal  —  only  the  piain,  unvarnished 
truth  about  aU  our  friends. 

Blanchflower.  Ah,  then  I'U  stay 
and  Hsten.     Go  on ! 

Monty.  Attraction  number  two: 
leading  temperance  and  social  purity 
orator  —  can  move  an  audienco  of  ten 
thousand  to  tears  —  leads  the  loosest 
of  Hvos  —  and  is  suspected  of  having 
poisoned  his  wife. 

Blanchflower.  But  she  had  a 
fearful  cockney  accent.  And  he's  very 
kind  to  his  aged  aunt  and  pretty  niece 

—  eh  ?  —  hum  ?     Give  him  his  due. 
Monty.     My  dear  Blanchflower,  I'm 

not  blaming  the  man  for  poisoning  his 
wife.  It  may  have  been  a  necessity  of 
his  Position ;  and  if  she  had  a  cockney 
accent,  it  was  a  noble  thing  to  do. 
Attraction  number  three;  pretty  little 
lady  who  has  just  emerged  triumph- 
antly  from  the  Divorce  Court,  without 
a  spot  upon  her  pretty  Uttle  character. 
Attraction  number  f our  — 

[Lady  Clarice  rejoins  the  group] 

Blanchflower  [interrupting],  NoI 
No !  Skip  number  f our  I  We  know  all 
about  her.  Attraction  number  five. 
And  mind,  I  shall  thoroughly  scold 
you  all  —  when  Lushington  has  got 
through  his  list. 

Monty  [proceeding].  Attraction  num- 
ber five:  Impressionist  artist,  novelist, 
and  general  dirty  modern  dabbler  —  is 
consummately  clever  —  a  consistent 
scoundrel  in  every  relation  of  life  — 
especially  to  women  —  a  liar,  a  cheat, 
and  drunkard  —  and  a  great  personal 
friond  of  my  own. 

Blanchflower.  Oh,  this  is  too 
shocking!  This  is  really  too  shock- 
ing! 

Lady  Clarice.  YouVe  omitted  the 
Chief  attraction  to-night  —  our  famous 
astronomer. 

M  o  NT  Y.     Remon  ? 

Blanchflower.     Of  course.     Since 
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his  great  discovery  we've  only  one  as- 
tronomer in  England. 

Charley.  What  was  his  great  dis- 
covery ? 

Blanchflower.  Don't  know.  Some 
new  spots  on  Venus,  I  believe. 

MoNTY.  No.  That  she  wanted  a 
new  belt  to  hide  the  manners  of  her 
inhabitants,  which  were  distinctly  visi- 
ble  through  his  new  large  telescope, 
and  if  constantly  observed  would  tend 
to  the  comiption  of  London  society. 

Blanchflower.  You  naughty  per- 
son!  You're  not  to  look  througn  that 
telescope ! 

MoTJTY.  My  dear  Blanchflower,  I 
have ;  and  I  assure  you  we  have  noth- 
ing to  fear.  But  I  tremble  for  the 
morals  of  Venus  if  they  get  a  telescope 
as  large  as  Remon's  and  begin  to  look 
at  US. 

Blanchflower.  Teil  me,  this  friend- 
ship  of  the  astronomer  with  Lady  Skene 

—  eh  ?    hum  ?  —  quite  innocent  —  eh  ? 
MoNTY.     I  have  never  known  any 

friendship  between  a  man  and  a  mar- 
ried  woman  that  was  not  innocent. 
How  can  it  be  guilty,  unless  the  woman 
is  ugly? 

Lady  Clarice.  Poor  dear  Lady 
Skene  is  fearfuUy  ill-used,  I  hear. 
[Sir  Winchmore  Wills,  o  fashionahle 
middle-aged  physician,  has  come  up  and 
joined  ihe  group]  Vve  heard  that  Sir 
Brice  gets  drunk  and  —  then  —  dread- 
ful  things  happen. 

Blanchflower.  But  that  can't  be 
true  —  eh  ?       hum  ?  —  Sir    Winchmore 

—  eh? 

Sir  Winchmore.  I  have  never 
treated  Sir  Brice  for  alcoholism,  nor 
Lady  Skene  for  bruises. 

Blanchflower.    No,  of  course,  no 

—  but  you* ve  heard  —  hum  ?   eh  ? 

Sir  Winchmore.  Singularly  enough, 
I  have  never  heard  or  seen  anything  in 
the  least  discreditable  to  any  one  of  my 
patients. 

[Eddie  enters  and  talks  to  guests] 

Charley.  I  know  for  a  fact  Sir 
Brice  came  a  terrific  cropper  last  week 
at  Epsom,  and  doesn't  know  how  he 
stanas. 

[Eddie  is  listening  attentively] 

Blanchflower.  And  —  hum  —  the 
astronomer  —  hum?  eh?  hum?  —  is 
there  any  truth  —  eh  ? 

MoNTY.  Well,  we  know  that  our 
astronomer  succeeded  a  few  months 
ago  to  an  immense  fortune  left  him  by 
a   mountaineering   friend   in    Canada. 


We  know  that  Sir  Brice  neglects  his 
wife  and  is  practically  niined.  We 
know  that  Lady  Skene  continues  her 
parties,  her  household,  her  carriages, 
and  we  know  that  our  astronomer  pavs 
[Pause]  the  greatest  attentions  to  Lady 
Skene.  Of  course  this  doesn't  abso- 
lutely  prove  Lady  Skene*s  guilt  —  yet 
why  should  we  deprive  ourselves  of  the 
pleasure  of  believmg  and  circulating  a 
spicy  Story  about  our  friends  merely 
because  there  is  only  the  very  slightest 
f oundation  for  it  ? 

[Eddie  rises  rather  indignantly  and 
comes  a  Utile  nearer  to  ihe  group 
without  being  noticed  hy  them] 

Blanchflower.  Oh,  this  is  very 
naughty  of  us.  We  are  actually  talk- 
ing  scandal  about  our  hostess.  We 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  ourselves! 

Lady  Crandovbr.  Really,  it's  time 
somebody  made  a  stand,  or  society  will 
be  ruined.  Here  is  a  woman  who  was 
actually  a  barmaid  at  a  publio-house  — 
her  name  is  in  everybody's  mouth  in 
connection  with  this  astronomer,  and 
yet  — 

MoNTY.  And  yet  we  crush  to  her 
receptions.  At  least  you  do,  Lady 
Crandover. 

Lady  Crandover.  Oh,  we  are  all 
to  blame  for  lowering  the  moral  tone 
of  society  as  we  are  doing. 

Blanchflower.  Oh,  my  dear  Lady 
Crandover,  please,  please,  please,  do 
not  make  thinjgs  unpleasant  by  drag- 
ging in  morality.  But  where  is  the 
astronomer?  —  eh?   hum? 

Eddie.  Mybrotherwillbecomingby 
and  by.  1*11  teil  him  he's  wanted  here. 
[Exit.  Blanchflower  looks 
aghast  and  stares  round  cU  dl 
the  restj  who  show  some  slighi 
discomfiture,  Fancoubt  and 
Sharland  join  the  group] 

Blanchflower.  Dear  me!  That's 
the  astronomer' s  brother.  Have  we 
said  anything?  —  hum?  eh? 

Monty.  My  dear  Blanohflower, 
what  does  it  matter  what  lies  we  teil 
about  each  other  when  none  of  our 
friends  think  any  the  worse  of  U8  if 
they  are  true ! 

Blanchflower.  Oh,  but  it's  vciy 
wrong  to  teil  lies,  very  wrong  indeed. 
I've  not  seen  Sir  Brice  to-night.  Wh€re 
is  he?  eh? 

Fancourt.  Brioey  doesn't  gonorany 
stay  very  long  at  his  wif  e's  reoeptiooi. 

Sharland.    Brioey's     latoit     ÜMk 
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hobby   is    teaohing    the    girls    at    the 
Folly  Theatre  to  box. 

Fancourt.  Yes.  Last  Tuesday  he 
was  in  great  force  at  the  Ducks  and 
Drakes  Club  egging  on  Betty  Vignette 
to  fight  Sylvia  Vernon. 

Sharland.  Oh,  that's  Coming  off  — 
two  hundred  a  side,  on  Sunday  night 
week. 

Fancourt  [cauiiously  winking  at 
Sharland,  in  a  warning  way],  I  say, 
old  chap,  keep  it  quiet.  I  wonder 
where  Bricey  is  to-night. 

MoNTY.  What  does  it  matter 
whether  he  is  playing  baccarat  with 
the  pot-boy  at  the  comer,  or  clandes- 
tinely  talang  his  nurse-girl  to  the 
Alhambra  on  the  pretence  that  it  is 
a  missionary  meetmg?  We  may  be 
quite  sure  that  Bricey  is  doing  some- 
tning  equally  vicious,  stupid,  disrepu- 
table,  and  —  original. 

Charley.  [To  Monty]  Come  here, 
you  monster.  Have  you  heard  the 
news? 

[During  the  conversation  of  Char- 
ley and  Monty  the  other  group 
put  their  heads  together  and 
whisper] 

Monty.     What  ? 

Charley.  Sir  Joseph  is  going  to 
leave  the  Marchmoore  estates  to  Ciarice. 

Monty  [glancing  at  Lady  Clarice]. 
Sure? 

Charley.  Fact.  The  will  is  to  be 
signed  in  a  few  days.  Clarice  told  me 
so  in  confidence. 

Monty.     Thanks. 

[Strolls  cautiously  up  to  Lady 
Clarice,  hovers  ahout  her  tili 
he  gets  a  chance  of  speaking  to 
her.  A  gener al  laugh  },oyn  the 
group] 

Blanchflower  [who  has  been  in 
centre  of  group].  Oh,  this  is  very  shock- 
ing!  We  are  actually  talking  scandal 
about  our  host.     And  he  has  his  good 

goints.  He  hasn't  strangled  his  baby, 
as  he,  Sir  Winchmore? 
Sir  Winchmore.  Sir  Brice  has  the 
greatest  consideration  for  the  welfare 
of  his  off  spring.  [Dulcie  comes  front 
other  room  magnificently  dressed,  restless, 
pale,  nervouSj  excited]  He  never  goes 
near  it. 

[An  awkward  Utile  pause  as  they 

see   Dulcie.      Lady   Clarice 

goes  up  to  her] 

Lady  Clarice.     Wnat  a  lot  of  in- 

teresting  folks  you  always  have,  dear. 

Who  is  that  lady  in  pale  blue? 


Dulcie.     Mrs.  Chalmers. 

Lady  Clarice.  The  lady  who  has 
figured  so  much  in  the  newspapers 
lately?  What  a  singular  gift  you  h&ve 
of  attracting  all  sorts  of  people,  dear. 

Dulcie.  Have  I  ?  That's  sometimes 
a  misfortune. 

Lady  Clarice.  Yes,  it  does  involve 
one  in  undesirable  acquaintances  and 
relationships. 

Dulcie.  Still  it  must  be  rather 
annoying  to  be  without  it. 

[Goes  restlessly  to  Sir  Winchmore. 
Lady  Clarice  shows  slight 
mortification.  Monty,  who  has 
been  watching  the  scene,  goes  up 
to  her] 

Monty.  Lady  Clarice,  let  me  give 
you  some  supper. 

Dulcie  [taking^iB.  Winchmore  a 
Utile  aside].  Sir  Winchmore  —  so  kind 
of  you  to  come.  [In  a  half  whisper] 
That  sleeping  draught's  no  use  —  you 
must  sena  me  a  stronger  one. 

Sir  Winchmore  [shakes  his  head], 
Lady  Skene  — 

Dulcie  [impetu^usly].  Yes,  yes, 
please  —  I  must  have  it  —  I've  not 
slept  for  three  nights. 

Sir  Winchmore.  Lady  Skene,  let 
me  beg  you  — 

Dulcie.     No,    no,   no,  —  you   must 

gatch  me  up  and  keep  me  going  some- 
ow  tili  the  end  of  the  season,  then  you 
shall  do  what  you  like  with  me. 

Sir  Winchmore.     But,  Lady  Skene 

Dulcie  [infense  suppressed  nervous- 
ness].  But  —  [Imploringly]  Oh, 
don  t  contradict  me.  —  When  any  one 
speaks  to  me  I  feel  I  must  ahriek  out 
"Yah,  yah,  yah!"  [Blanchflower 
has  overheard  the  last  speech.  Dulcie 
sees  that  Blanchflower  is  looking  at 
her,  Controls  herseif  after  an  immense 
effort,  puts  on  society  smile.  To  Blanch- 
flower] The  Bishop  was .  talking  to 
me  just  now  about  lus  mission  to  con- 
vert  the  West  End  of  London,  and  I 
could  scarcely  keep  from  shrieking  out 
to  him  "Yah,  yah,  yah!"  Isn't  it 
Strange  ? 

Blanchflower.  Not  at  all.  Clergy- 
men  always  produce  that  effect  upon 
me. 

Dulcie  [turning  to  Sir  Winchmore]. 
Sir  Winchmore,  you'll  run  up  to  the 
nursery  and  see  Rosy  before  you  go, 
won't  you? 

Sir  Winchmore.  What's  the  mat* 
ter? 
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1}'::j  lt..  Nothin?,  ortly  a  litUe  t'im- 
■'Xr-.  ifid  a  ttriLiih.  My  =i=t^r  N'ell  is 
T^i^ri  r.*:r.  b-jt  you'U  josi  i*;*:  her? 

Sift  V/r.'.'^KMOfcE.     Certainly. 

Drfyii;.  I'm  äo  frx^Uäh  about  her. 
y  np/L/ri  r,  /;ij\    She  ia  strong  and  healthy . 

Sca  WixcHMORE.  A  magnificent 
cfaiH. 

[SiK  Brice  AiM  eräered  through  other 
Tff^/m.  He  looks  coar$er  and  more 
dUjdpated  than  in  find  Act^  and  U 
nu/re  hrrüalUed.  There  w  a  ilight 
TfUßKeTnerU  of  all  the  fpie^tt  avcay 
from  htm.     Shablaxd  enlen] 

DruiE  [rußl  neeing  Sir  Brice.  To 
Sir  Winthmore).    K^^ally?    Rr^ally? 

Sir  Wixchmore.     Really.    Sir  Brice  \ 
and  you  may  well  \h;  proud  of  her. 

(Sir  Brice*. s  fntrar^ce  hos  caused 
an  awkward  pau^e  amongst  the 

Sir  Wi.vchmore.  We  were  talking 
of  your  youthful  daughter,  Sir  Brice. 

Sir  Brice.     I  hate  brats. 

[Another  awkicard  pause] 

Drix  IE  [to  Cover  it^  rattles  away  with 
ff/rced  gaietij],  We  shall  see  you  at 
Aücot,  of  course,  Mr.  Blanchflower.  — 
Sir  Winchmore,  wliat  are  these  fright- 
ful  new  water»  that  you  are  sending  all 
your  pali^-nt«  to  ?  —  That  reminds  me, 
Lady  Shalford,  how  is  Sir  Digby's 
gout  ? 

[Sliffht  rontinur.d  movement  of  the 
gttesta  away  from  Sir  Brice] 

CiiARLBY.  Terrible.  I  pack  him  off 
tfi  Aix  on  Thursday. 

Di;lcie  [name  tone].  So  sorry  he 
c^iuldn't  como  to-nißht. 

CiiARLET.  My  dear,  I'm  very  glad, 
and  »o  Tm  «uro  is  cverybody  who 
knfiWB  him.  If  Aix  docsn^t  eure  him, 
I  Khall  try  Homething  drastic. 

Sir  Brk^.  S<.tvc  him  as  I  did  tny 
trainor  Burst')W. 

DuLciE  [noticing  the  questa'  reptdsion, 
BÜghtly  frowns  at  SiR  Brice  unobaerved 
}ru  the  gueatSj  and  goes  on  8peaki?ig  to 
change  the  »ultject],  We  shall  go  to 
Homburg  again  — 

SiR  Brice  [speaLs  her  down.  To 
Charley].  Burstow  had  the  gout.  I 
treatod  him  m^self.  [Coarse  little 
chuckle]  I  gave  him  a  bottle  of  port» 
Champagne  at  intervals,  and  brown 
branay  ad  lib,  A  tombstone  now  marks 
Burstow's  precise  position,  which  is 
longitudinal.    I  wrote  his  epitaph,  bat 


the    ^-ic-ar    wouldn'c    pass    it.     So    the 
'.icar  and  I  have  a  law-^uit  on. 

[Ar*oih^     co^m     lUzU     ckwkle. 
Ar^r^cr  aurh'r^rd  liitU  pause] 
DuLCiE  [*o  cocer  ü,  coTi^inna].     Mr. 
Fancourt,     did     you     make     inquiries 
about  the  house-boat  for  us  ? 

SiR  Brice.    We  sha*n*t  go  to  Henley. 
DuLCLE.     [To   FaxcocrtJ     Then  of 
course  you  needn't  make  inquiries. 

Faxcourt.  But  I've  arranged  it. 
My  brother  will  be  awfully  delighted  if 
you '11  accept  the  loan  of  his  for  the 
Henley  week.  You  and  Sir  Brice  will 
be  awfully  pleased  with  it. 

Sir  Bbjce  [more  decidedly],  We  shall 
not  go  to  Henley. 

DuLCiE  [another  corered  frown  at  SiR 
Brice,  again  Controlling  herseif  triih  im- 
mense effort  and  speaking  rery  calmly]. 
Will  you  thank  your  brother  and  say 
we  shall  not  be  going. 

[Awkward  pause.    Sir  Brice  puis 

his   hands  in   his   pockets  and 

yairns.     Dulcxe     engages    the 

group  in  conversation,  and  they 

crowd  round  her] 

Sir  Brice.     Percy,  come  and  have 

a  little  game  of  ix)l£er  in  the  smoking- 

room. 

Sharulxd.  Very  sorry,  Bricey, 
haven't  so  much  as  a  fiver  with  me. 

Sir  Brice.  You  can  borrow.  Can't 
you  borrow,  eh? 

Sharlaxd.  Very  sorry,  dear  old 
chap ;   never  borrow  or  lend. 

[Exil.     Sir    Brice     Stands    and 

yawns,  looks  stdky  and  viciouSy 

then  calls  out] 

Sir   Brice.     Fanconrt.      [Pancourt 

glances  btU  does  not  come]     Fan  —  Fan, 

I    say  —  [At   Icngth    Fancourt    comes] 

We're  getting  up  a  little  band  at  poker 

just   to   wind   up   this   infemally   doli 

ovening. 

Fancourt  [shakes  his  head  and  laughs]. 
Not  good  enough,  Bricey  —  not  good 
enough. 

[Remon  enters.  At  his  entrance  gtiests 
show  marked  interestj  and  the  convep' 
sation  stops,  Sir  Brice  toatoto 
with  a  sulky  expression.  DuLCii 
shows  great  pleasure,  goes  to  meet 
Remon] 

DuLciE.  I*m  so  glad  you've  oome. 
You  have  so  many  engagements. 

[Shakee  hemiti 

David.  None  more  pleamng  than 
this. 
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Blanchflower.  I  insist  on  know- 
ing  Mr.  Remon  —  somebody  introduce 
me  —  introduce  me. 

DuLCiE.  Mr.  Remon  —  Mr.  Percy 
Blanchflower. 

Blanchflower.  I'm  so  delighted 
to  know  you.  We  want  to  look  at 
Venus  through  that  large  telescope  of 
yours. 

David.     It's  jin  the  South  of  France. 

Blanchflower.  I  |:o  there  every 
Winter.  We  were  talking  about  your 
wonderful  discoveries  —  hum  ?  eh  ?  Wo 
want  to  know  all  about  them. 

David.  Oh,  spare  me,  or  rather, 
yourselves.  [Sir  Brice  laughs] 

Pancourt.  You  seem  to  have  got 
something  good  all  to  yourself ,  Bricey. 

Sir  Brice.     Yes,  I  have.        [Laughs] 

Blanchflower.  [Aside,  to  Sir  Winch- 
more]  What  is  Remon's  discovery? 
eh? 

Sir  Winchmore.  Haven't  the  loast 
idea  —  something  about  Saturn,  I  fancy. 

Blanchflower  [huzzes  up  to  Remon]. 
Your  last  discovery  now  —  about  Sat- 
urn, wasn't  it —  hum?    eh? 

[All  through  David's  conversation 
with  the  guestSy  he  adopts  the 
Same  light,frivolous  tone  through- 
outj  arid  speaks  without  the 
least  Suggestion  of  seriousness. 
This  gives  a  contrast  to  the 
scenes  with  Dulcie] 

David  [amused,  very  light  and  chaffing 
tone],  About  Saturn?  Oh  yes.  My 
conjecture  is  that  bad  folks  when  they 
die  are  sent  to  Saturn  to  study  current 
theology,  and  if  at  the  end  of  five  hun- 
dred yeaJTS  they  know  anything  about 
it,  their  probation  is  complete. 

[General  laugh.  David  turns  to 
group.     Sir  Brice  laughs] 

Pancourt.    What  is  it,  Bricey  ? 

Sir  Brice.  Lady  Skene  is  making  a 
howling  fuss  with  all  of  you  to-night. 
She'U  make  a  howling  fuss  of  anothor 
kind  next  week.  I  can't  stand  that 
astronomer  feUow. 

Blanchflower.  But  do  teil  us, 
Lady  Skene,  what  is  Mr.  Remon' s  great 
specialty  —  hum?  oh? 

Dulcie.  I  believe  Mr.  Remon  has 
devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  to  the  study 
of  sun-spots. 

Blanchflower.  Oh  —  ah,  yes  — 
hum.  Now  [to  David]  what  is  the 
special  function  of  sun-spots  —  hum? 
eh?    What  do  they  do ? 

David  [aüü  amused^  chaffing,  mysteri- 
otu],    I've  long  had  a  suspidon  that 


there  is  a  very  subtle  connection  be- 
tween  sun-spots  and  politics  —  in  fact, 
I  am  convinced  that  the  present  do- 
cadonco  of  political  mannors  and  morals 
is  entirely  caused  by  the  porsistence  of 
a  certain  sun-spot.  As  soon  as  we  can 
remove  it,  the  natural  ingrained  hon- 
esty  and  patriotism  of  our  politicians 
will  reassert  themselves. 

[General  laugh] 

Sir  Brice  [pushes  a  lüde  forward  with 
a  rather  insolent  manner  to  David].  My 
charactcr  is  always  puzzling  me.  Can 
you  toll  mo  whether  its  present  develop- 
ment  is  duo  to  sun-spots? 

David  [is  ahout  to  reply  rather  an- 
grily,  is  chccked  by  a  look  from  Dulcie, 
speaks  very  politely],  You  might  not 
think  mo  polito,  Sir  Bdce. 

Sir  Brice  [persisting],  I  should  liko 
to  have  a  scientific  examination  mado 
of  my  charactcr. 

David  [still  Controlling  himself].  I 
fear  I  should  not  make  a  sympathetic 
Operator. 

Sir  Brice  [still  persisting].     But  — 

Dulcie  [who  has  hcen  watching  very 
apprehensively,  to  Sir  Brice].  My 
dear,  Lady  Franklin  wants  to  ask  you 
something  about  a  horse  for  Ascot. 
Sho  was  here  a  moment  ago.  [Looking 
around,  drawing  Sir  Brice  away  from 
the  group,  who  close  up  round  Remon. 
Dulcie  is  getting  Sir  Brice  away]  For 
Ood's  sako  keep  away  from  us!  [A 
guest  is  just  passing y  Dulcie  turns  to  her 
with  a  forced  society  smile  and  manner] 
How  do  you  do  ?  What  a  sweet  frock ! 
[Shakcs  hands  with  guest,  who 
passes  on] 

Sir  Brice  [stUkily],  What's  the 
matter?  [Approaching  her] 

Dulcie.  Don't  go  near  any  ono. 
You  smell  of  brandy. 

[All  this  under  hreath  with  great 
terror  and  apprehension] 

Sir  Brice  [getting  a  litUe  ncarer  her], 
I  rather  Uke  the  smell  of  brandy. 

Dulcie  [terrified,  under  hreath],  Keep 
away  —  koep  away  —  if  you  come 
a  Step  nearor  to  me  I  shall  shriek 
out  before  everybody.  You  nearly 
drove  me  out  of  my  mind  this  morning. 
Oh,  for  Heaven's  sake  —  do  go  —  do 
go! 

Sir  Brice.  Well,  as  it's  infomally 
slow  here  I  will  go  —  but  —  you  may 
as  well  know,  there  will  be  no  Ascot, 
no  Honley,  no  Goodwood,  no  Homburg, 
no  anything.  We  shall  be  sold  up 
within  a  month.     [Dulcie  ia  staggering 
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for  a  moment],     Ta  ta !  —  my  blessing 
—  I'm  going  to  the  Club. 

[Exü,  DuLCiB  Stands  over- 
whelmed  for  a  moment^  tries  to 
vull  herseif  together,  staggers  a 
little.  David,  who  hos  been 
watching  her  and  Sir  Brice, 
leaves  the  group  and  comes  to 
her,  speaks  wüh  great  feeling, 
very  softiy,  his  tone  and  manner 
to  her  in  great  contrast  to  his 
tone  and  manner  tüith  the  guests] 
David.  Lady  Skene,  you  are  in 
trouble  —  you  are  ill. 

DuLCiE  [again  wüh  the  forced  society 
smile],  No,  only  the  fatigue  of  the 
season,  and  the  rooms  are  so  crowded, 
aren't  they? 

[A    group    of   guests    hegin    little 
.    gestures  and  significant  qlances 
and  whispers,  watching  David 
and  Dulcie] 

[Eddie    re-enterSf    and    unnoticed    looks 
from  one  group  to  the  other] 

David.     1*11  teil  Sir  Winchmore. 

Dulcie.  No,  don't  take  any  notice. 
If  I  can  only  get  through  this  evening  I 
[With  a  sudden  instinctf  appealing  to 
him  with  great  entreaty]  Teil  me  some- 
thing  that  will  carry  me  through  this 
next  hour  tili  they  have  all  gone.  Give 
me  that  sort  of  medicine ! 

David  [with  the  utmost  tendemess 
and  feeling,  in  a  low  voice,  hending  over 
her.  The  glances  and  whispers  con- 
tinued]  Your  trouble  isn*t  real.  This 
society  world  of  yoxirs  isn*t  a  real  World. 
There  s  one  little  star  in  Andromeda 
where  everything  is  real.  YouVe  wan- 
dered  down  here  amongst  these  shadows 
when  you  should  have  stayed  at  home. 

Dulcie  [pleasedy  lending  herseif  to  his 
suggestions],  Aren't  these  real  men  and 
women? 

David.  No.  They  are  only  mas- 
querading.  Good  Ood,  I  think  we  are 
all  masquerading !  Look  at  them!  If 
you  touched  them  with  reality  they 
would  vanish.  And  so  witn  your 
trouble  of  to-night.  Fly  back  to  An- 
dromeda, and  you  will  see  what  a  dream 
all  this  is. 

Dulcie.  How  stränge!  I  was  half 
dead  a  moment  ago,  and  you've  made 
me  so  well  and  happy.  But  you  —  do 
you  belong  to  Andromeda,  —  or  to  this 
World? 

[Eddie    has   heen    watching   and 
comes  down  nearer  to  them] 


David.  To  both.  But  the  Uttle 
Star  in  Andromeda  is  my  home.  Fm 
only  wandering  with  you  amongst  these 
Phantoms. 

[They  have  hecome  for  the  moment 

quite  absorbed,    Eddie,  who  has 

been  vxUching  the  whispers  and 

smüeSf  comes  up  to  them,  speaks 

rather  sharvly] 

Eddie.     Lady   Skene  —  that   lamp- 

shade  —  [Pointing  off]    Won't  it  catch 

fire?     [Tahing   David's   arm,    dragging 

him   away]     I   want   to   talk    to   you, 

Davy. 

[Dulcie  tums  to  manservant, 
poirUs  to  the  lamp-shade,  and 
gives  him  directions  concerning 

David  [tums  savagely  on  Eddie, 
arowls],  Why  the  devil  did  you  come 
oetween  us  ? 

Eddie.  Don*t  you  care  for  her, 
Davy? 

David.     Care  for  her? 

[Dulcie,  having  given  manservant 
instructionSy  goes  to  guests] 

Eddie.  Do  you  know  what  these 
folks  are  sajdng?  That  Sir  Brice  is 
ruined,  and  that  you  have  lately  come 
into  a  fortune. 

David.     Well? 

Eddie.  And  that  she  continues  her 
parties,  her  dresses,  her  house,  because 
you  — 

[Stops,  looks  at  David] 

David  [looks  around  at  guests 
savagely,  Stands  for  a  moment  or  two 
reflecting,  his  face  then  assumes  a  look 
of  great  resolve] 

Eddie  [watchina  htm],  I  was  right 
to  teil  you,  Davy? 

David  [shakes  Eddie's  hand  in  reply, 
Another  litüe  pause].  Qto  and  teil  ner, 
Eddie,  that  I  must  see  her  for  a  few 
minutes  by  and  by  —  to-night  —  when 
everybody  is  gone. 

Eddie.  What  are  you  groing  to  do, 
Davy? 

David.  We'll  get  away  south  to- 
morrow,  old  boy.  The  observatory's 
nearly  finished,  and  —  there*s  no  titUe- 
tattle  between  the  snows  and  the  stars. 
Go  and  teil  her  I  must  see  her,  and  biiDg 
me  back  her  answer. 

Eddie.  [To  Dulcie]  YouVe  not 
been  down  to  supper,  Lady  Skene. 

Dulcie.     I  reaÜy  don't  want  any. 

Eddie.    But  I've  a  message  for  you. 

Dulcie.    A  message? 

Eddie.    From  Andromeda. 

[Exeunt  Duloib  ofid  Bdub] 
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yonra  about  tfae  eSeot  ot 
morality. 

David.  Yea.  It  isn't  true,  but  it's 
verjr  oonaoling.  That's  wliy  I  invented 
it. 

MoNTT.  If  it'a  ohanning  and  cod- 
«oling,  why  should  it  be  true? 

David.  Why  Bhould  it?  and  put 
•varything  eise  out  of  focua. 

BiiAHCHFLowxB.  Out  of  foous !  Ah  I 
rm  afraid  you're  a  dreadful,  dreadful 
pesaimiat. 

Datid.  No;  but  I'm  as  willing  to 
play  that  part  as  any  other,  ainoe  it'a 
only  in  jeet. 

Charlet.  In  jeat?  What  do  you 
ni«an? 

David.  I  have  to  apend  ao  much 
time  aloue  amongat  the  atara,  that  when 
I  come  ba«k  into  the  world  I  am  quito 
at  a  loss.  I  find  myaeU  amongat  crowds 
ot  ahädowa  —  very  ciuuTning  shadows 
they  are  —  playing  at  money-making, 
plajing  at  religion,  playing  at  love,  at 
«rt.  at  politica,  at  all  aorts  at  odd  gamea, 
and  so  for  the  time,  I  join  in  the  ^ame, 
and  pretend  to  take  an  intorest  m  it ; 
and  a  very  pleasant  game  it  is,  ao  long 

Cha 
tiest 

Davtd.  With  the  profoundeat  re- 
apeot  in  the  world,  Lady  Shalford,  I 
canoot  brine  myself  to  believe  that  you 
are.  Still,  I  won't  spoil  your  game  by 
staying  out- 

BLANCRru3WER  [uHlh  a  lillle  affecled, 
minciTig  eamegtnega].  Oh,  but  aurely. 
Burely  there  is  Something  real  Some- 
where.  Oh,  yea  —  aurely,  aurely  —  we 
muat  believe  that  there  la  —  hum?  eh? 
—  a  Kind  of  —  eh  ?  —  a  8ort  of  a 
Bomething  —  Somewhere,  eb  ? 

David.  It  you  like  to  believe  there 
ia  a  kind  of  a  sort  oT  a  aomethin^  — 
■nneirhcTfl  —  and  you  find  it  conaohng, 
Tm  aa  willing  to  pretend  to  believe  that 
■a  aofthing  eise. 

BlJUTCHnx>WEB   \siiU   with    Ihe    lame 

Keeltä    Mrfic»fiu"S|-     Oh,    but    aurely, 
WH  von  look  into  your  own  heart  — 
»?  ehr  — 
Damt.     I  a'" — -  r~r  a  mask  over 
mr  hnui.    1 1  k  into  it. 

iloäfTT-     i  v"  ^  rm    ric- 

ably  .'.r'-j  i  d 


If  I  want  anything  I  buy  it,  wheth^  I 
pay  for  it  or  no.  If  I  see  a  woman  I 
admiro  1  make  love  to  her,  whether  she 
belonga  to  another  man  or  no.  It  a  lie 
will  anawer  my  puriMiae,  I  t«Il  it.  I 
oan't  remember  I  evcr  denied  myself 
Single  pleaaiue  in  Ufo;    nor  have  I 


mate  of  charaoter.  These  are  my  pria- 
ciples,  and  I  alwaya  act  up  to  tnem. 
And  I  asaure  you  I  find  this  world  the 


pleasantest  poasible  place. 

David.  A  fairy  palaoel  An  en- 
chanted  apotl  Omy  t«ke  carel  While 
you  are  danoing,  there  may  be  a.  voloano 
undemeath. 

MoNTT.  If  there  is,  aurely  dancing 
is  the  pleasantest  preparation  for  the 
general  ourst-up. 

Eddie.     Davy  — 

Dayid  [goea  to  him].     Well? 

Eddie.  She'U  see  you  to-n!ght. 
Come  ba«k  here  whon  they've  all  gone. 

Blanchflo-wer.  [To  Mostt]  How 
charmingly  frank  you  are,  Monty, 

MoNTY,  Why  not?  We  have  one 
HUpreme  merit  in  this  generation  —  we 
have  oeaaed   to  reader  to  virtue   the 


now  complete.     Oood-nightl 

[Exeunl  David  and  Eddie] 

Monty  [coming  down  with  Ladt 
Clarice).  Of  courae  I  know  there  is 
aomething  wretchedly  philiatine  and 
provincial  about  marria^e,  but  I  will 
take  eare  this  aapoct  of  it  ia  never  pre- 
sented  to  you. 

Ladt  Clarice.  I  wonder  what 
makes  marriage  so  unlovely  and  80 
unintereating? 

Monty.  The  eitaggerated  notion 
that  prevails  of  its  duties  and  respon- 
aibilities.  Once  do  away  with  tnat, 
and  it  becomes  an  ideal  at&te.  Lady 
Clarice,  you'd  find  me  the  moat  ogree- 
able  partner  in  the  world. 

Ladt  Clarice.  You'd  be  like  moat 
other  husbands,  I  xuppose. 

MoNTT.  No;  I  should  be  unique. 
Husbands.  as  a  rule,  are  foolish,  jeiuouB 
brutes,  who  inaist  that  men  shaU  have 
all  the  rights  and  women  all  the  dutiea, 
—  men  ahail  have  all  the  Bweets  and 
women  all  the  sours  of  the  marriage 
State.  We  would  start  on  an  entü«Iy 
new  jriaa.     Th«  aours  we  would  aa>%- 
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urally  equally  avoid,  and  the  sweets,  — 
if  there  are  any,  —  we  would  naturally 
do  onr  best  to  secure. 

Lady  Clarice.  Separately,  or  to- 
gether  ?   . 

MoNTY.  According  to  our  tastes. 
If  you  do  me  the  honour  to  accept  me, 
I  pledge  you  my  word  I  will  never  have 
the  ofifensively  bad  taste  to  speak  of  a 
husband's  rights.  There  shall  be  no 
**lord  and  master"  nonsense. 

Lady  Clarice.  It  sounds  very  well 
in  theory.  I  wonder  how  it  would 
work. 

MoNTY.     Let  US  try.     If  we  succeerl 
we  shall  solve  the  vexed  question  of 
the  age,  and  make  ourselves  happy  in . 
showing  mankind  the  road  to  happiness. 

Lady  Clarice.     But  if  we  fail? 

MoNTY.  We  shall  have  sacrificed 
ourselves  for  the  benefit  of  our  species. 
But  we  can't  fail,  the  plan  is  perfect. 

Lady  Clarice.  If  I  spoke  of  rights 
and  duties  —  if  I  were  jealous  — 

MoNTY.  Ah!  then  you  would  be 
departing  from  the  plan.  Its  charm  is 
that  it  is  a  patent,  self-adjusting,  self- 
repairing,  safety-valve  plan,  with  double 
escapement  action  suited  to  all  climates 
and  dispositions.  No  rights,  no  duties, 
no  self-assertion,  no  quarreis,  no  jeal- 
ousy. 

Lady  Clarice.     And  no  love? 

MoNTY.  Love  is  a  perverted  animal 
instinct,  which  is  really  a  great  bar  to 
solid  happiness  in  marriage.  Believe 
me,  you  will  like  me  and  respect  me 
in  the  end  for  not  pretending  to  any 
such  outworn  Impulses.  You  see  I  am 
frank. 

Lady  Clarice.  You  are  indeed. 
[Looking  ai  htm  very  closely,  watching 
htm]  You  know  —  [Pause]  —  my 
father  oannot  make  any  great  Settle- 
ments, and  —  [Watching  htm  closely] 
1  have  no  expectations. 

MoNTY  [Stands  it  without  flinching]. 
So  I  am  aware.  I'm  frightfully  in  debt, 
and  I  have  no  expectations.  But  there 
is  a  house  in  Grosvenor  Place  —  it 
would  suit  US  exactly. 

Lady  Clarice  [watching  him],  But 
—  without  money? 

MoNTY.  I  cannot  afford  to  be 
economical.  I  have  acted  on  that 
principle  throughout  life,  and  I  have 
always  had  the  very  best  of  everything. 
I  do  not  see  we  need  change  it. 

Lady  Clarice.  You  are  perfectly 
atrocious  —  I  don't  care  for  you  in  the 
least. 


MoNTY  [with  great  poliieness].  My 
plan  is  precisely  adapteii  to  such  cases. 

Lady  Crandover.  Come,  Clarice  — 
everybody  is  going.  [Eiit] 

MoNTY.  I  shall  call  on  Lord  Cran- 
dover to-morrow.  You  don*t  speak. 
Does  silence  give  consent  ? 

Lady  Clarice.  I  can't  help  your 
calUng. 

[Exil.  Monty  Stands  in  slight 
deliberation,  Charley  comcs 
out  from  the  conservatory  behind 
him,  She  has  been  watching  j 
the  last  part  of  the  scene  from 
the  conservatory] 

Charley.     Well  ? 

Monty.  Landed,  I  think.  YouVe 
sure  about  Sir  Joseph  and  the  estate? 

Charley.  Quite.  But  it's  not  to  be 
known  yet.     I'm  a  pet,  ain't  I? 

Monty.     You  are.     [Kisses  her  hand\ 

Charley.  I  must  be  going.  That 
creature  at  home  will  be  raising  furies. 

Monty.  When  do  you  pack  him 
to  Aix? 

Charley.  Thursday,  praise  the 
Lordl 

Monty.    When  shall  I  call? 

Charley.     Friday? 

Monty.     What  time? 

Charley.     Come  to  lunch? 

Monty.     Yes. 

Charley.  Friday  at  two.  j^x- 
change  looks  fidl  of  meaning\     Bye-bye. 

Monty.     Bye-bye. 

Charley.  Oh  dear,  am  I  the  last? 
Good-bye,  dear  [Kisses  Dulcie].  Monty, 
come  and  see  me  to  my  carriage. 

Monty.     Good-bye,  Lady  Skene. 

Dulcie.     Good-bye. 

[Exit  Monty  am?  Charley] 

Dulcie.  [To  Servant]  Thomson,  I 
expect  Mr.  Remon.     Show  him  in  here. 

Servant.    Yes,  my  laay. 

[Exit,     Helen    appears  at  door, 
still  in  nurse's  costume\ 

Helen  [peeps  in],  They  nave  all 
gone,  dear. 

Dulcie.  I've  got  such  a  fever,  NeU. 
Put  your  nice  cold  hand  on  my  fore- 
head.  That's  right.  Hold  it  tight  — 
tight.  Why  didn't  you  dress  and  oome 
into  my  party  ? 

Helen.  I  was  so  tried  and  bored  at 
the  last,  and  I  wanted  to  be  with  Rosy. 

Dulcie.     She's  all  right  ? 

Helen.  Yes.  She  was  awake  a 
moment  ago. 

Dulcie  [suddenly],  Fetoh  her!  I 
must  see  her!  Oh,  you're  right.  NeO; 
it's  been  a  hateful  evening,  wila  only 
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one  bri|:ht  spot  in  it  —  when  he  came 
and  whispered  something  so  sweet. 

Helen  [svddenlyY  Dulcie,  you're 
Bure  of  yourself  ? 

DuLCiE.     I*m  sure  of  him. 

Helen.  He  has  never  spoken  —  of 
-of  — 

DuLCiE.  Of  love?  Never.  What 
does  that  matter?    I  know  he  loves  mo. 

Helen.  Dulcie,  you  shouldn't  say 
that  —  even  to  yourself. 

Dulcie.  Oh,  that's  all  nonsense, 
Neil;  as  if  there  was  ever  a  woman  in 
this  World  that  didn't  know  when  she 
was  loved  I 

Helen.     Dulcie ! 

Dulcie  {provoHnglyY  He  loves  me! 
He  loves  me!  He  loves  me,  and  I*m 
not  ashamed  of  it,  and  I  don't  care  who 
knows  it.  [Throiving  her  arms  round 
Helen's  neck]    Neil,  I*m  so  happy. 

Helen.     Why? 

Dulcie.  He*s  coming,  he*s  Coming. 
Brice  says  we  are  utterly  ruined.  We*re 
roined,  but  I  won't  feel  it  to-night.  I'll 
feel  it  to-morrow.  I'll  be  happy  for 
one  minute  to-night.     He  is  coming. 

Helen.     Mr.  Remon? 

Dulcie.  Yes.  Don't  look  shocked, 
Neil.  Listen;  this  is  true.  Mr.  Re- 
mon and  I  have  never  said  one  word 
to  each  other  that  all  the  world  might 
not  have  heard.  [PaiLse]  Vm  glad  all 
the  world  hasn't  heard  it,  though. 

[Thomson    comes    in,    announces    Mr. 

Remon] 

Dulcie.  [To  Helen]  Go  and  fetch 
Rosy.     Yes !     Yes ! 

[Exil  Helen.    David  has  entered; 
Servant  has  gone  off] 
ITo  David]  I*m  so  glad  youVe  come. 
I  want  you  to  see  Rosy.     She's  awake. 
YouVe  never  seon  her. 

[All  this  very  exdtcd] 

David.     I  shall  be  very  pleased. 

[Looking  at  her] 

Dulcie.     You're  thinking  about  me. 

David.  I  was  thinking  that  a  mother 
is  the  most  beautiful  thing  on  earth. 

Dulcie.  Oh,  you  don't  Imow !  You 
can*t  imsLf^nel  She*s  over  two  yoars 
old,  and  I  haven't  got  over  remembor- 
ii^f  that  she's  mine.  Every  time  I 
think  of  her  I  feel  a  Uttle  catch  hero  in 
the  very  middle  of  my  heart,  a  delicious 
little  Stab,  as  if  some  angel  came  behind 
me  and  whispered  to  me,  **God  has 
made  you  a  present  of  ten  hundred 
thousand  million  pounds  all  your  own." 
Oh,  ahe  makes  up  to  me  for  everything. 


[David  is  approa^hing  her  with  great 
tenderness  when  Helen  enters  with 
Rosy,  the  two-year-old  hahy,  in  her 
arms  in  nightclothes] 

Dulcie  [riishes  to  Helen].  There! 
There  1     You  may  look  at  her ! 

Helen.     Hush !     She's  asleep ! 

Dulcie.  I  must  kiss  her  if  it  kills 
her!  [Hugging  the  baby,  kisses  her,  lifts 
the  nightgown,  kisses  the  baby*s  feet, 
croons  over  it  —  poinis  her  finger  mock- 
ingly  at  Remon  i7i  childlike  mockery  and 
laughter]  There!  There!  There,  Mr. 
Philosopher  from  Andromeda!  You 
can't  say  a  mother's  love  isn't  real! 

David.  I  never  did.  It's  the  one 
thing  that  shows  what  a  sham  the  rest 
of  the  world  is.  That  little  star  in 
Andromeda  is  crowded  with  mothers. 
They've  all  been  there  once  in  their 
lives. 

[Bends  over  the  bdby  for  a  mo- 
ment] 

Dulcie  [excited,  fcverish].  Neil,  Mr. 
Remon  has  an  odd  notion  that  this 
world  isn't  real. 

Helen.  The  eure  for  that  is  to  eam 
half-a-crown  a  day  and  live  on  it. 

David.  Oh  yes,  I  know.  Work  is 
real.  [Bends  over  the  baby] 

Dulcie.  [To  David]  What  are  you 
looking  at?  [Scrutinizcs  him  carefully; 
then  suddenly,  uHth  savage  earnestness, 
half  despair,  half  entreaty]  She's  Uke 
me  f  She's  Uke  me  !  I  [crescendo,  tiger- 
ish,  frenzied]    Say  she's  like  me!! ! 

David  [very  quietly].  She  is  like  you, 
[Kisses  the  child  reverently]  She  is 
whoUy  like  you  ! 

Dulcie  [stands  absorbed,  very  quietly], 
Take  her  back  again  to  the  nursery, 
NeU. 

Helen.     Oood-night,  Mr.  Remon. 

David.     Good-night. 

[Goes  towards  the  door  with  her] 

Helen.  [To  David,  smiling]  I've 
j'ust  remembered  something  eise  that 
IS  real 

David.     What's  that? 

Helen.     Duty. 

[Exit  with  baby,  A  summer  «wn- 
rise  shines  pink  threugh  the 
conservatory,  and  lights  up  the 
room  urith  summer  morning 
light,  David  returns  to  Dul- 
cie, who  sits  absorbed] 

David.  Lad^r  Skene,  I  asked  to  see 
you  because  —  it  is  necessary  for  me 
to  leave  England  very  soon. 

Dulcie.    No  —  nol 
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David.  Yes  —  yes.  I  never  ose  the 
Word  "honour"  about  my  conduct.  be- 
cause  crv'eiy  scamp  has  used  it  until  it*s 
the  most  eounteifcdt  word  in  the  lan- 
gvauge,  But  I've  jujst  leamed  that  if  I 
Btay  in  Enjg:]and  I  shall  injure  rery 
deeply  a  friend  of  mine,  so  naturally 
I'm  going  away.  ; 

DuLCiE.     But  —  teil    me  —  [Pause]  \ 

—  what  —  ' 
David.     If  I  Btay  I  cannot  continue  ; 

an  honest  man.     Will  you  let  it  rest  i 
there? 

DuLCiE.     If  you  wish  — 

David  [after  a  Utile  pause,  triik  some 
embarratsmeni].  I  have  just  heard  — 
I  scarcely  know  how  to  mention  it  — 
that  you  may  be  placed  in  a  position  of 
Bome  difficulty. 

DüLCiE.  You  mean  that  Sir  Brice 
is  ruined.  In  one  wa^  it's  a  relief, 
because  at  any  rate  it  will  break  up  this 
life,  and  Tm  so  tired  of  it. 

David.  Yet  you  thought  you  would 
like  it  on  that  night  of  the  Hunt  Ball. 

DcLCiE.  Yes.  I  longed  for  it.  Is 
life  like  that  all  throughf 

David.     Like  what? 

DcLCiE.  To  long  for  a  thing  very 
much  and  to  find  it  worthless,  and  then 
to  long  for  something  eise  much  more 

—  to  be  sure  that  this  is  worth  having 

—  to  get  it,  and  then  to  find  that  that  is 
wortfaless  too.  And  so  on,  and  so  on, 
and  so  on? 

David.  I'm  afraid  life  is  very  much 
like  that  on  this  partieular  planet. 

DuLCiE.  Oh,  but  that  would  be 
awful  if  I  found  out  that  —  [Stops] 

David.     What? 

DuLciE.  Nothing.  You  remember 
that  night  of  the  Hunt  Ball? 

David  [nods].  It  was  the  last  time 
I  saw  mv  friend  Oeorge  Copeland.  He 
died  in  Alaska  six  months  after. 

DüLCiE.  And  you  went  away  for 
over  a  year. 

David.  No  —  only  for  a  few  weeks. 
After  Copeland' s  funeral  I  went  to  the 
Mediterranean  to  choose  a  site  for  my 
observatory,  and  I  was  back  in  England 
within  less  than  three  months. 

DuLCiB.  But  we  never  saw  you  tili 
last  season.     Where  were  you? 

David.  When  you  were  in  the 
country,  I  was  there;  when  you  were 
in  town  I  was  in  town  too.  I  have 
never  been  far  away  from  you.  I  have 
kept  an  account  of  every  time  I  have 
Seen  you  for  the  last  three  years. 

DuLCiB  [lookd  at  htm  as  if  sudderUy 


Struck  with  a  ihought].     Teil  me  —  where 
were  you  t wo  years  ago  last  ^lareh  ? 

David.  At  Gerard's  Heath  —  near 
you- 

DcLCiE  Isudderdu].  Did  you  —  the 
night  Rost  was  —  I  mean  the  night  of 
the  seoond  —  it  was  a  dreadful  snow- 
storm  — 

David.     I  remember. 
DcLCiE.     One  of  my  nurses  said  she 
saw  some  one  in  the  garden. 

[Looks  at  him] 
Da\id.     It  was  I.     Your  life  was  in 
danger.     I    passed    those    two    nights 
outside  your  window. 

[Dulcie  with  great  affeciion,  in- 

votuntarily    puts    her   hand  on 

his  arm.     He  raises  her  hand 

and  is  ahoui  to  kiss  it.     Helen 

re-enters.     David  rises] 

Helex.     Sir    Brice    has    just    come 

back  and  is  in  the  smoking-room  down- 

stairs. 

DuLCiE  [tuming].  Look !  It's  mom- 
ing. 
David.  Good-bye. 
DuLCiE  [sudderdy],  No  —  I  most 
have  another  word  with  you.  Wait 
here  a  moment.  Here  is  Sir  Brice. 
Neil,  take  Mr.  Remon  on  to  the  baloonv 
for  a  minute  or  two  and  wait  there  with 
him  tili  Sir  Brice  has  gone  upstairs. 

[Exeunt  David  aräi  Helen 
through  conservatory  and  on  to 
balcony] 

[SiR  Brice  enters ^  looking  a  litüe  flushed 
and  dissipated] 

Sir  Brice  [staring  at  Dulcie;  after 
a  pause].     WeU? 

DuLCiE.     Well? 

Sir  Brice  [drovs  inio  a  chair;  whistles]. 
Got  rid  of  your  friends? 

DuLciE.  All  except  Mr.  Remon. 
He's  on  the  balcony  with  Neil. 

Sir  Brice.  Oh!  [Pause.  Whistles; 
takes  some  change  out  of  his  packet  — 
three  shiUings  and  threepence;  places 
the  coins  very  carefully  and  elaboratdy 
in  a  longitudinal  position  on  the  palm  of 
his  left  hand,  arranging  the  three  shülingB 
and  the  three  vennies  in  a  line,  whisUing 
carelessly]  Tnat's  our  net  fortune,  my 
girl.  [Holding  them  up  under  her  face] 
That  is  our  precise  oapital  —  three 
Shillings  and  threepence.  [Whistia] 
Not  another  farthing.  And  some  thoa- 
sand  pounds'  worth  of  debts. 

DuLCiE  [unconcerned[.     IndeecL  • 

SiB  Bbice  [unth  a  ntddsn  UUU  hmat  ^ 
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brutalüy  —  not  too  marked].     Look  here  I 
ean't  you  get  some  money? 
DuLCiE.     What  do  you  mean? 
Sir  Brice.     Gel  some  money  !    That*s 
piain  English,  isn't  it? 
DuLCiB.     I  don't  understand  you. 
SiB  Brice.     This  fellow   Remon   is 
devilish  fond  of  you.     Can't  you  get 
some  money  from  him? 

DuLCiB.  Hush !  Borrow  money  from 
him! 

Sir  Brice  [suggeBtively],  You  needn't 
borrow.  [Dulcib  looks  at  him  inquir- 
ingW    Now  oan't  you  get  some? 

PDuLCiE  looks  at  him  for  a  mo- 

ment;      she  raises   her  Jan  to 

atrike  him;    sees  David,    who 

haa   entered  from  conservatory. 

Helen  Stands  at  conservatory 

door] 

David.     Lady   Skene,   I   have  been 

obliged  to  ovornear  what  has  just  been 

Said.     To-morrow  morning  I  leave  for 

the  South  of  France,  and   I  shall  be 

miite  inaccessible  for  some  years.     My 

bankers  will  have  Orders  to  send  you  a 

eheque-book  and  to  honour  your  si^a- 

tnre  to  any  extent  that  you  are  likely 

to  require.     [Dulcie   makes  a  protest] 

U  you  please  —  if  you  please.     As   I 

shall  be  away  from  England  there  can- 

Bot  be  the  least  slur  upon  you  in  accept- 

ing  it.     Miss  Larondie,  you  will  be  with 

your   sister,   always.     She   will   be   in 

Smr  care  —  always.     [Shakes  hands  with 
elen]     Be  very  kind  to  her.     Never 
leave  her.     Good-bye. 
Dulcie.  But  I  —  cannot  —  take  — 
David  [süencing  her],     If  you  please 
—  It  is  my  last  request.     Good-bye. 

[Sir  Brice,  who  has  heen  sitting 

cdl   the   white,   listening,   rises. 

David  looks  at  him  for  half  a 

moment;  looks  at  Dulcie.] 

Good-bye.  [Exit] 

[Nine  months  pass  hetween  Acts  II  and 

III] 


ACT  III 

Scene.  —  Private  sitting-room  at  the 
H&tel  Prince  De  Gcdles,  Nice. 

A  raiher  handsome  modern  room  für- 
nisked  in  French  hotel  fashion.  Two 
long  loindows,  rignt,  curtained. 
Door  at  htick,  Door  left.  SmaU  card 
toUe  down  stage,  left,  with  several 
pack»  of  Cards  loosety  on  it.     The 


whole  floor  round  the  table  strewn 
with  Cards,  Discover  Sir  Brice  in 
evening  dress  seated  left  of  table, 
aimlessly  and  mechanically  playing 
with  the  Cards.  After  a  few  seconds 
Dulcie,  in  dinner  dress,  enters 
from  door  at  back,  crosses  to  the  wir^ 
dow  and  Stands  looking  out,  having 
taken  no  notice  of  Sir  Brice.  As  she 
enters  he  leaves  off  playing  with  the 
Cards  for  a  moment,  looks  at  her, 

Sir  Brice  [in  rather  a  commanding 
tone,  a  Utile  briUal],     Come  here. 

[Dulcie  takes  no  notice,    A  little 
pause] 
SiB,  "Brice  [louder],  D'yehear?    Come 
here. 

[Dulcie  comes  down  to  him,  does 

not  speak.    He  looks  up  at  her. 

Her  face  is  quite  blank,  looking 

indifferently  in  front  of  her] 

Sir  Brice  [begins  playing  with  cards 

again],     I've    lost    over    six    hundred 

pounds. 

[Dulcie  takes  no  notice] 
Sir  Brice   [dashes  the  pack  of  cards 
under  his  feet,  stamps  on  them],     Damn 
and  damn  the  oards ! 

[Dulcie  takes  no  notice.     Slight 
pause] 
Sir    Brice    [roars    out],     The    hotel 
people  have  sent  up   their  bill  again 
witn  a  request  for  payment. 

[Slight  pause,    Dulcie  goes  back 

to  the  Window,  Stands  there  look' 

ing  out.     Pause] 

Sir  Brice  [roars  out  furiously],    Why 

the  dovil  dori*t  you  get  something  for 

that  deaf ness  of  yours  T  [Suddenly  jumps 

up,  goes  up  to  her,  seizes  her  hands,  turns 

her  round]    Now  look  here  — 

[Hotel  Servant  enters,  with  letter  on 
tray,  Sir  Brice  desists.  The 
Hotel  Servant  brings  the  letter  to 
Dulcie,  who  crosses  and  takes  it. 
Exit  Servant.  Dulcie  opens  teuer ^ 
reads  it] 

Sir  Brice.  Well?  [Dulcie  rings 
bdl]    WeU? 

[Servant  enters] 

Dulcie  [in  cold,  equable  tone,  to  Sir 
Brice].  Mr.  Edward  Remon  wishes 
to  see  me.  He  asks  me  to  excuse  his 
being  in  fancy  dress.  He's  goin^  to 
the  Opera  Ball.  Shall  I  see  him  here 
or  in  the  hall? 

Sir  Brice.     Here. 

Dulcie.  [To  Servant]  Show  Mr. 
Remon  here.  [ExU  Sbbyant] 
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Sir  Brice.  [To  Dulcie]  Where*s 
liis  brother,  the  astronomer? 

DüLciE.  At  his  observ'atorj',  I  sup- 
pose.  Tve  not  seen  him  since  the  night 
we  began  to  live  upon  him. 

[Hotel  Servaxt  opetis  door,  announccs 
Mr.  Edward  Remox.  Eddie  enters, 
dressed  as  Pierrot  for  the  faticy  dress 
baU.     Exit  ServantJ 

Eddie  [all  through  the  Act  very  ex- 
cited\.  How  d'ye  do?  [To  Dulcie; 
shakes  hands  with  her.  To  SiB  Brice] 
How  d'ye  do  ? 

Sir  Brice.     How  d'ye  do? 

[Looks  meaningly  at  Dulcie  and 
exit  left] 

Eddie.  So  good  of  you  to  excuse 
this  dress. 

Dulcie.     Your  brother? 

Eddie.  He's  down  in  the  town  with 
me  to-night.  We've  been  dining  at  the 
Caf6  de  Paris.  Tve  taken  three  glasses 
of  Champagne  —  anything  more  than 
a  spoonful  makes  me  tipsy,  and  so,  with 
that  and  this  dress,  and  our  joumey  to 
Africa,  Fm  quite  mad  to-night. 

Dulcie.     Africa ! 

Eddie.  We  sta-rt  early  to-morrow 
moming  to  the  deadliest  place  on  the 
West  Coast. 

Dulcie.    Not  your  brother? 

Eddie.  Yes.  *We*ro  going  to  watch 
the  transit  of  Venus,  and  as  there  was  a 
jolly  lot  of  fever  there  all  the  other 
astronomers  rathor  funked  it.  So  Davy 
has  fitted  out  an  expedition  himself. 
[Dulcie  shows  great  concern.  Eddie 
rattles  on]  I'm  going  to  have  a  spree 
to-iiip:ht.  Tve  never  been  drunk  in 
my  bfe,  and  I  thought  I  should  like  to 
try  what  it*s  like  —  because  —  [tossiiig 
up  a  coin]  it's  heads  we  come  back  alive 
and  prove  Davy's  theory  about  sun- 
spots  —  and  it's  tails  we  leave  our  bones 
and  all  our  apparatus  out  there.  It*s 
tails  —  we're  as  dead  as  door-nails. 
[Sees  Dulcie's  painedface]  Lady  Skene 
—  Vm  so  sorry  — 

Dulcie.  WeVe  been  three  weeks 
in  Nice.  Why  hasn*t  your  brother 
come  to  see  me? 

Eddie.  A  mistaken  sense  of  duty. 
Davy  has  the  oddest  notions  about 
duty.  He  thinks  one  ought  to  do  it 
when  it*s  unpleasant.  So  do  I  when 
I*m  in  my  right  olothes,  and  my  right 
senses,  but  now  I'm  half  tipsy,  and  have 
got  a  f ooFs  cap  on,  I  can  see  quite  plainl^ 
that  duty*s  all  moonshine.  Duty^  is 
doing  exactly  what  one  likes,  and  it's 


Davy*8  duty  to  come  to  you.  And  the 
fool  is  just  breaking  his  heart  for  a 
sight  of  you.  Shall  I  find  him  and  bring 
him? 

Dulcie.     Where  is  he? 

Eddie.  He*s  in  the  town  getting 
everything  ready  for  to-morrow.  Shall 
I  find  him? 

Dulcie  [looking  at  her  watch].  Quarter 
to  eleven.  I  may  be  alone  in  half  an 
hour.     Yes,  bring  him  to  me  here. 

Eddie.     Hurrah !  —  Au  revoir. 

[SiR  Brice  appears  at  the  same  door,  looks 
ßfter  Eddie,  who  exits,  saying 
"Adieu.**  Sir  Brice  shtUs  door; 
enters] 

Sir  Brice.  [To  Dulcie]  Well? 
[Dulcie  does  not  reply,  goes  to 
her  room  at  hack,  Sir  Brice 
follows  her,  the  door  is  closed 
in  his  face  and  a  lock  is  heard 
to  turn.  Sir  Brice  shakes  the 
door  handle,  kicks  the  door,  lockt 
vicious  and  spiteful,  comes  dotcn 
a  Step  or  two,  kicks  a  hassock] 

[Servant  enters,  announcing  Mr.  Lush- 
iNGTON.  Enter  Monty.  Sir  Brice 
7wds] 

MoNTT.  Well,  dear  chum!  [Look- 
ing round  at  the  cards  on  the  floor]  Did 
you  give  Fancourt  his  revenge? 

Sir  Brice.     Damn  the  cards. 

MoN'TY.  By  all  means.  How's  Lady 
Skene? 

Sir  Brice  [mutters],  — mn  Lady 
Skene. 

Monty.    By  all  means. 

Sir  Brice.  You*re  married,  Lush- 
ington  — 

Monty.  I  am  three  months  a  bride- 
groom. 

Sir  Brice.  Why  the  devil  did  you 
get  married? 

Monty.  Because  I  ascertained  that 
my  wife  would  have  seven  thousahd  a 
year.     Why  did  you? 

Sir  Brice.  Because  I  was  a  silly 
fool. 

Monty.  Well,  there  couldn*t  be  tvo 
better  reasons  for  getting  married. 

Sir  Brice  [furiou^  with  his  cardt]» 
— mn  everything  and  everybody. 

Monty.  By  all  means.  And  now 
we've  reached  finality  and  are  utterly 
the  sport  of  destiny,  wül  you  do  me  a 
good  tum? 

Sir  Brice.    What? 

Monty.  I*m  going  to  take  a  lady 
to  the  Opera  Ball,  and  I  ter  Udy 
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Ciarice  will  be  duU,  or  I  should  say 
resÜesSf  iu  my  absence.  I  know  you 
will  be  going  to  the  Cercle  d'Amerique 
to  wreck  your  farthing  chance  of  etemity 
at  poker. 

Sir  Brice.     Well? 

MoNTY.  It  would  momentarily  rein- 
state  your  celestial  hopes  if  you  would 
teU  Lad^  Skene  that  Fm  going  to  the 
Club  with  you,  and  persuade  her  to 
spend  the  lonely  hours  of  her  widow- 
hood  with  Lady  Ciarice  in  number 
one-four-three.  They  will  doubtless 
tear  our  characters  to  rags,  but  that  will 
keep  them  from  the  worse  mischief  of 
interferingwith  us. 

SiR  Brice.  Will  you  do  me  a  good 
tum? 

MoNTY.     Anything  in  my  power. 

Sir  Brice.  Lend  me  a  couple  of 
hundred  pounds. 

MoNTY.  My  dear  Bricey.  If  my 
I.  0.  U.,  or  my  name,  or  my  presence, 
is  good  for  anvthing  at  the  Cercle 
d'A^erique,  you  re  welcome  to  it. 

Sir  Brice.  Will  you  come  with  me 
and  set  me  afloat  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour? 

MoNTY.     Certainly. 

Sir  Brice.  1*11  ask  Lady  Skene. 
[Goes  up  to  the  door  at  hack,  raps]  Are 
you  there?  [A  Utile  louder]  Are  you 
there? 

MoNTY.  Throw  in  a  **my  dear," 
Bricey,  or  some  such  trifle.  Its  effect 
will  be  in  proportion  to  its  scarcity. 

Sir  Brice.  My  dear  1  [Rapping  still] 
Mr.  Lushington  has  called.  [Rapping] 
Do  you  hear,  my  love?  [With  a  grim 
sneer  on  the  last  word.  The  door  is  a  Utile 
opened]  [Sir  Brice  forces  his  way  in] 
Lady  Ciarice  wants  to  know  if  you  will 
go  and  sit  with  her  while  — 

[The  remainder  of  sentence  is  lost 
by  the  closing  of  door  after  him] 

[Lady   Clarice   enters  door,  with  opera 

cloak] 

MoNTY  [shotüing  surprise,  which  he 
instanUy  checks].  Where  so  gay  and 
free,  my  love? 

Clarice  [looking  him  straight  in  the 
face  very  determinedly].  To  the  Opera 
BaU. 

MoNTY.      Oh. 

Clarice.  You're  going  to  take  that 
woman. 

MoNTY.  I  know  many  ladies^  but 
HO  women. 

Charley  [her  voice  heard  oiUside]. 
Tes.    See  if  Mr.  Lushington  is  there. 


and  say  a  lady  is  waiting  for  him  in  the 
hall  —  oh,  he's  in  there ;    1*11  go  in. 

[Monty  is  going.  Lady  Clarice 
makes  a  Utile  movement  to  intet- 
cept  him] 

Monty  [in  a  low  voice],  Don*t  be 
foolish. 

Charley  [her  voice  at  door,  outside], 
Aren*t  you  nearly  ready,  Monty?  [Ap- 
pears  at  door,  sees  Lady  Clarice,  takesin 
the  Situation  at  a  glance,  has  a  slight  shock, 
but  instantly  recovers  herseif.  Runs  to 
Lady  Clarice,  brimming  with  affection] 
Darling,  are  you  going  too  ?  So  pleased ! 
So  charmed  I     How  sweet  of  you ! 

[Offers  to  kiss  Lady  Clarice] 

Clarice  [indignantly],  How  dare 
you! 

Monty  [stepping  between  them]. 
Hush!  [To  Clarice]  What's  the  use 
of  having  a  row  here,  or  anywhere? 
For  Heaven's  sake,  do  be  a  good  sen- 
sible girl,  and  don*t  shatter  the  happi- 
ness  of  our  married  lif e  before  —  betöre 
we  know  where  we  are.  Charley  and 
I  are  going  to  the  Opera  Ball,  wül  you 
come  with  us? 

Clarice  [indignant].     What! 

Monty.  Or  go  by  yourself.  Or  go 
with  any  one  you  please.  Or  go  any- 
where or  do  anything  in  the  world  you 
like.     Only  don*t  make  a  scene  here. 

Clarice.     My  father  shall  know. 

Monty.  Very  well.  Very  well. 
We*ll  discuss  that  by  and  by.  But 
do  recognise  once  and  for  all  the  futility 
of  rows.     You*d  better  come  with  us. 

[Enter  Sir  Brice] 

Clarice.     Come  with  you  ? 
Charley  [begins],     My  dear  Clarice, 
I  assure  you  — 

Monty  [stops  Charley  with  a  warn- 
ing  look],  For  Heaven's  sake,  Clarice, 
whatever  we  do,  do  not  let  us  make 
ourselves  ridiculous.  [Monty  snatches 
up  Lady  Clarice*s  arm.  She  reluc- 
tantly  allows  him  to  do  so]  All  right, 
Bricey.  Sony  I  can't  come  with  you 
to  the  Club  —  but  Tve  persuaded  Lady 
Clarice  and  Lady  Shalford  to  come  to 
the  Opera  Ball  with  me.  Bye,  bye, 
dear  crony,  our  love  to  Lady  Skene. 
Hope  you  will  have  as  pleasant  an  even- 
ing  as  we  shall  —  Ta  I     Ta  I 

[Exil  with  great  animation,  Lady 
Clarice  holding  reluctantly  and 
aloof  on  one  arm,  Charley  more 
affectionate  on  the  other,  SiB 
Bricb  goea  to  Dulcis'b  dooff 
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■mderatand  each  other  o 


Sir    Bhice.     I    want    Bome    money. 
Thia  fnllow  Reraon  hos  oftered  you  Iub 

SUTHö  to  any  extoat.     Gel  a  few  hun- 
reds  for  *"' 


Ddu 


No. 


SiR  Brice.  You  won't?  Then  why 
did  you  bugin  to  tako  his  moaey? 

DuLctB.  Because  I  wus  weak,  bo- 
cause  you  bullied  nie,  and  bocause  I 
Imew  I  waa  welcome. 

Sir  Bricb.  Very  good.  The  samo 
reasona  eontinue.  Tou're  weak,  I'n) 
B  bully,  and  you're  wolpome.  Aren't 
you  wel(Mjme,  eh?     Aren't  you  weloomef 

DüLciE.     l  bolieve  I  am  welcome  to 
every  ponny  he  has  in  the  world. 
He  loves  you? 


DüL« 


Yes. 


SlR  Bricb.     And  you  love  him? 

Ddlcig  [tooking  «Iraight  at  Sia  Brice 
very  fearlesely  and  calmly].  With  all 
iny  hoart. 

Sir  Bricb.  And  you  aren't  oshamed 
tu  teil  me  7 

Düi.ciB.  Ih  thera  anything  in  your 
past  iife  tlinC  you  have  taken  the 
Irouble  to  hido  trom  rae?  Havo  you 
«ver  openty  or  sporetly  had  an  att«<ih- 
ment  to  anv  Uving  oreature  Chat  does 
you  as  much  credit  and  ao  little  aliame 
aa  my  love  for  David  Itomon  doos  to 
me? 

8iR  BmcE.  All  right.  Oo  on  loving 
him.  You  neodn't  hesitate.  Ho  ex- 
peots  a  fair  eschauge  —  if  he  hasn't 
alnxidy  got  it. 

DuLciB  [otry_  ealmti/].  That's  a  iie, 
and  you  know  it  is. 

8i8  Bricb.  Very  well.  Ifs  a  Iie. 
I  don't  care  one  way  or  the  other.  Get 
me  8ome  money. 

Ddlcie.  You  have  had  the  last 
farthing  that  you  will  ever  touoh  of 
David  Remon's  money. 

Sir  Brice.  All  neht.  [Jumps  «p 
verj/  delermineHlii]  Tnen  you've  aecn 
the  last  you  will  eee  at  your  child  for 
some  years  to  come. 

Ddlcib  [aroiued].  What  I  you  will 
hit  me  througb  my  ohild  I 

Sir  Bricb.  I  think  my  ehild'a  health 
requiros  a  ehange  for  a  fow  yoara^a 
diSerent  olimate  from  you  and  myaelf. 


We  will  go  upon  a  little  tour  by  our- 
selves,  slüU  we7  to  —  where  the  devil 
shall  we  go?  I  don't  care.  I  shall  send 
Roay  away  to-morrow  moming.     D'ja 

hoar? 

DuLciE.     I  hear. 

SiR  Bricb.  If  I  doa't  aee  you  ogOiia 
to-night,  get  her  ready  by  to-morrow 
morning.  [£n(| 

Ddlcib  [slanda  for  a  miment  or  tico 
q-uiet,  ihr.n  bursU  inio  a  fit  of  ironic  laugh- 
Cer]  Neil !  \Goea  (o  llie  door  at  back,  caÜ* 
out]    NeU!    NoUl    Como  here! 


[Hei 


(  entera] 


Hblbn.     What'a  the  matt«r7 
DuLciE.     Neil,    old    girl,    have  yoU 

got  such  a  thing  aa  a  Church  Servica 

ahout  you  ? 

Church  Service? 


Doi 


I  i 


t  yoi! 


.  teil  1 


e  the 


end  and  meaning  of  marriage.  There'i 
something  about  it  in  the  Church  Ser- 
vice, isn't  there?  I  did  go  through  it 
onoe,  I  know,  but  I've  forgotten  what 
it's  all  about.      What  does  it  mean  f 

Helek.     Marriage  ? 

DüLciE.  Yes,  Oh.  I  know!  Ifs 
one  of  Mr.  Uemon'a  games. 

Helen.     Games? 

DoLciE.  Yes.  He  says  men  and 
women  aro  playing  a.  lot  of  queer  gamis 
on  earth  that  thoy  call  religioa,  love, 
polities,  and  thia  and  that  and  the 
other  —  marriage  must  be  one,  and 
it's  the  funniest  of  them  alll  It's  a 
two-handod  gamo  like  — Hko  eribbage, 
or  tossing  up.  You  choosö  your  Part- 
ner ^  head's  he's  a  good  'un,  then 
you're  in  clover;  taila  ho's  a  bad"  un, 
then,  it's  purgatöry  and  inferno  for  yoo 
for  tho  rest  of  your  Iife,  unloss  you're 
a  man.  It's  all  riglit  it  you're  a  maa 
The  same  game  aa  before,  choose  your 
Partner  —  heada  ahe's  a  good  'un,  then 
you're  in  elover;  tails  she's  a  bad  "uu, 
then  you  cut  her,  and  toss  up  again  and 
again,  untü  you  do  get  a  good  'un. 
Tnat'a  the  game  —  that'a  tbe  game  — 
and  it's  a  splendid  game  für  a  man. 

[Blanchflower,  in  evening  dress,  popi 

Blanchflowbr.  How  d'ye  do,  ladj 
Skene?     Am  1  in  the  way,  eh? 

DtiLciE.  Bnterl  Entert  Gntart 
You're  just  in  time.  Help  os  bdIv« 
thia  mignty  queation. 

Blanchflowbe.  Sometbing  inqio^ 
tant,  eh? 
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JLCIB.  No,  only  marriage. 
ANCHFLOWER.  What  about  it? 
TLCiE.  Well  —  what  about  it? 
US  your  opinion.  There's  some- 
'  mystical  about  it,  isn't  there? 
wnere's  that  Church  Service? 
»thing  mystical? 

ANCHFLOWER.  Well,  yes ;  and  — 
f  eh?  [ftap-py  thoiLght] — something 

TLCiE.  Mystical  and  ideal.  Go 
[eU. 

iLEN.  I'd  rather  not.  I  don't  like 
ar  you  mocking  at  marriage. 
TLCIE  [laughing].  Mocking  at  mar- 
l  Oh,  my  Godl  is  it  women  who 
married  bad  men  that  mock  at 
iage?  Make  haste,  make  haste! 
\ing  her  hands  on  ihe  chair]  Mar- 
is a  mj^stical,  ideal  State  —  isn't 
I  sometmng  in  the  Service  about 
ical?  Oo  on,  Neil,  go  on  —  help 
t.  Go  on !  What  have  we  lef  t  out  ? 
SLEN.  The  wife's  duty. 
JLCIE.     Yah.     Yah.     Yah. 

[This  is  very  quiel  and  calm,  with 

a  pause  between  each  Yah,  very 

different  from  the  exdted  Tah  ! 

Yah  !    Yah  !    Yah  l  oj  the  sec 

ond  Act] 
3LEN.  To  her  husband  to  keep  her 
1.  To  herseif  to  keep  herseif  pure 
stainless,  because  it  is  her  giory, 
is  a  man*s  glory  to  be  brave  and 
st. 
[JLCIE    [same    position^    same   tone], 

Yah.     Yah. 
ELEN.     And    to    Society,    to    her 
>n,    because    no    nation    has    eyer 
ived  whose  women  have  been  im- 
J. 

(JLCIE  [suddenly  springing  wo,  sitting 
pright  in  the  chair].  And  tne  men  ? 
BLEN.  I  don't  know  whether  it's 
Bin's  duty  to  be  moral.  I*m  sure 
k  woman's. 

QLCiE.     Oh,    then    marriage    is    a 

tl  State,  eh  —  at  least  for  women, 

AT.  Blancliflower  ? 

-ANCHFLOWER  [who  hos  shown  symp- 

of  great  discomfort  ihrough  the  inter- 

.     Ye  —  es  —  decidedly     marriage 

or  —  a  —  should  be  a  moral  State. 

[JLCIE  [jumping  up  vigorou^ly].    Ah, 

we've  got  it!     Now  we  can    go 

d !    Marriage  is  a  physical,  mystical, 

,  moral  game.     Oh,  I    hate  these 

Is,   moral,  ideal.     How  if  it  isn't 

?     Suppose  it*s  horribly,  horribly 

How  if  it  isn't  moral?    Suppose 

Lorribly,  horribly  immoral  I  Moral  I 


Moral!!  Moral!!!  Is  there  anything 
under  God's  sun  so  immoral,  ah  — 
guess  it  —  guess  it  —  to  be  married  to  a 
man  one  hates !  And  you  go  on  plaster- 
ing it  and  poulticing  it  and  sugaring  it 
over  with  "moral"  and  ** ideal"  and 
**respec table,"  and  all  those  words  that 
men  use  to  cheat  themselves  with.  It 
isn't  moral  to  be  married  to  a  man  one 
hates !  It  isn't  ideal !  It  isn't  mystical  1 
It's  hateful !    It's  martyrdom ! 

[A  long  pause] 

Blanchflower  [calnif  with  a  real 
touch  of  feeling].  My  dear  Lady  Skene, 
I  won't  pretend  to  oner  you  ad  vice  — 

DuLCiE  [has  recovered  front  her  out" 
hurst,  now  speaks  in  a  very  calm,  indiffer^ 
ent,  matler-of-fact  tone].  It  doesn't  mat- 
ter.    You're  going  to  the  ball? 

Blanchflower.  I  was  going  —  but 
if  I  can  help  you  in  any  way — 
[Struck  with  the  idea]  My  imcle,  Canon 
Butterfield,  is  here  for  the  winter.  He 
suffers  from  Uver,  and  has  written  a 
book  on  Socinianism.  If  you  want  anv 
Spiritual  ad  vice,  I'm  sure  you  couldn  t 
do  better. 

DuLCiE.  What  is  Socinianism?  Is 
it  anything  to  do  with  marriage? 

Blanchflower.  Well  —  ah  —  no. 
Shall  I  send  him? 

DuLCiE.  No,  I  won't  trouble  you. 
I'll  Uhink  this  out  for  myself. 

Blanchflower.  Well,  if  you  ever 
do  need  a  clergyman,  don't  forget  my 
uncle.  You  can't  do  better.  Or  if  at 
any  time  I  can  be  of  any  use  — 

DuLCiE.     Thank  you.     Good-night. 

Blanchflower  [shaking  hands  very 
sympathetically].     Good-bye.  [Exit] 

DuLCiE  [suddenly].  Neil!  [Helen 
comes  to  her]  Take  Rosy  up  at  once, 
dress  her,  get  out  of  the  hotel  by  the 
servants'  way  so  that  you  don't  meet 
Sir  Brice  —  take  her  over  to  Beaulieu 
to  the  H6tel  des  Anglais,  and  wait  there 
tili  to-morrow  morning.  I'll  send  you 
a  message  what  to  do. 

[Servant  enters,  announces  Mr.  Remon 
—  Mr.  Edward  Remon.  Enter 
David  and  Eddie,  still  in  PierroVs 
dress.     Helen  shows  some  surprise] 

[Exit  Servant] 

DuLciE.  Quick,  Neil,  do  as  I  teil 
you. 

Helen  [looking  cU  David  and  Eddie]. 
Promise  me  — 

DuLCiE.     What? 

Helen.  You'll  take  no  step  tili 
you've  Seen  me. 
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DüLCiE.  I  promise.  Make  haste. 
Come  here  and  teil  me  when  Rosy*s 
ready. 

Helen  [comes  to  David,  shakes  hands 
inth  him].     You  heard  her  promise. 
David.     She  shall  keep  it. 

[Exil  Helen  at  hack] 
Eddie.  I've  brought  him,  Lady 
Skene.  I'm  off  to  the  ball.  Fm  not 
so  tipsy  now  as  I  was,  but  I*m  going  to 
have  my  fling.  It's  my  only  chance  of 
going  to  the  devil.  Davy,  where  shall 
I  meet  you? 

David.  1*11  come  to  the  Opera 
House  for  you.    Wait  for  me  there. 

£ddie.  Come  as  soon  as  you  can, 
won't  you  ?  You  come  too,  Lady  Skene. 
You  can't  think  how  jolly  it  is  to  have 
no  duty  and  no  eonscience  and  no  faith 
and  no  future,  no  anything  but  pleasure 
and  lifel  Do  comel  Let*s  all  be  fools 
for  once  in  our  lives !  Let's  be  monkeys 
again  I     Come  on  t     Come  on  t 

[Exit,  As  soon  as  he  hos  gone, 
David  and  Dulcie,  who  have 
heen  sianding  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  roomy  go  to  each  other 
very  calmly,  They  meet  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  take  each 
other*s  hands.  He  raises  hers 
to  his  Ups,  David' 8  appear- 
ance  has  changed  since  the  last 
Act;  he  is  more  worn'  and 
Spiritual,  a  litüe  greyer,  very 
calm  nt  first,  an  unearthly  look 
in  his  face,  Thep  stand  looking 
at  each  other  for  some  moments] 
Dulcie.  You're  changed  I  YouVe 
not  well ! 

David.  Quite  well.  So  well,  I  feel 
no  iU  can  ever  happen  to  me. 

Dulcie.  Why  did  you  not  come  to 
me  bef ore  ? 

David.  I'd  been  able  to  do  you  a 
Service.  I  didn't  wish  you  to  think 
that  I  had  any  olaim  on  you. 

Dulcie.     Ah,    you    shouldn't    mis- 
understand    me.     I    could    never   mis- 
understand  you  like  that.     IVe  taken 
your  money.     I  knew  I  was  welcome, 
oecause  —  if  I  were  rieh  and  you  were 
poor,  I  would  give  you  all  I  had. 
David.     Ah !    Take  all  I  have  I 
Dulcie.     Not  another  farthing. 
David.     Why  not  ? 
Dulcie.     I  would  be  proud  to  owe 
all  my  happiness,  all  my  comfort  to 
you.     I  have  been  proud  these  last  six 
months  to  think  that  my  child's  very 
bread  came  from  you. 

David.     Ah  I      [Coming  nearer  to  her] 


Dulcie.  I  would  only  have  taken 
just  sufficient  for  necessaries  —  but  he 
forced  me.  I  was  weak.  Now  the 
end  has  come.  I  won*t  waste  any 
more  of  your  money  in  this  [pointing  io 
the  Cards]  and  racing,  and  —  I  don't 
know  what. 

David.     Teil  it  all. 

Dulcie.  Things  can't  go  on.  as 
they  are.  [Smiling]  Do  you  remera- 
ber  the  Scot<;hman  who  lost  his  mother- 
in-law  and  his  aunt  and  three  cousins, 
all  in  one  epidemic?  He  said  it  was 
"just  reedeeclous.**  Things  are  "just 
reedeeclous**  with  me.  [Laughing]  Sir 
Brice  has  threatened  to  take  Kosy  away 
from  me. 

David.     No  I 

Dulcie.  YesI  I'm  sending  Neil  to 
Beaulieu  with  her  to-night.  I  don't 
know  what  will  happen.  I  don*t  think 
I  care  much.  It  doesn't  matter.  Noth- 
ing matters.  [Srnüing.  Then  tcilh  sud- 
den  alarm]  Yes  —  this  journey  of  yours 
to  Africa.     Must  you  go  ? 

David.  I  must.  I've  been  waiting 
for  years  for  this  chance.  If  1  succeed, 
it  will  crown  all  my  life's  work. 

Dulcie.     But  it's  dangerous. 

David.  I  take  a  doctor  and  dnigs. 
Besides,  I  bear  a  charmed  life. 

Dulcie.  But  this  fever,  —  Eddie 
says  it  is  deadly. 

David  [icifh  great  calmness,  looking 
away].  It  will  pass  me.  But  if  it  kills 
me,  I  must  go. 

Dulcie.     No,  no,  no. 

David.  Yes,  yes,  yes.  I'm  pledged. 
All  my  World,  the  little  world  that  takes 
an  interest  in  me,  is  watching  me. 
There' s  the  hope  of  a  great  prize.  It's 
my  one  chance  of  snatching  the  poor 
httle  laurel-wreath  that  we  mortals 
call  immortality. 

Dulcie.  But  can't  you  go  some 
other  time? 

David.  I  must  be  at  my  post,  es- 
pecially  as  it  is  a  little  dangerous,  — 
that  makes  it  tho  post  of  honour.  I've 
delayed  eveiything  tili  the  last  mo- 
ment  that  I  might  be  near  you  tili  the 
very  end. 

Dulcie.  The  endl  Then  this  is 
the  end  ?    I  shall  ncver  see  you  again. 

David.     Yes.     When  I  retum. 

Dulcie  [sfiaking  her  head],  You  wül 
not  return.  [Looking  at  him  very  keerüy 
and  closely]  Teil  me,  in  your  neert  oc 
hearts  do  you  not  know  that  you  wül 
never  come  back?  [David  ig  abaut  to 
speak]    Ah  no  —  teil  me  the  troth  I 
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D  [slowly  and  fatefidly].    I  wonder 

is  that  when  one  has  carefully 
out   all   the   old   superstitions 

le's  mind,  a  crop  of  new  super- 
springs  up  more  foolish  tnan 
ones.     I've  lived  up  there  so 

e  grown  morbid.     I've  an  attack 

silüest  form  of  superstition  —  a 

iment. 

jiE.     Ah,  I  knew  it  I 

D.     In  six  months  I  shall  laugli 

We  will  laugh  at  it  together. 

;iE  [delerminedly],    You  shall  not 

D.  I  must.  I*m  working  with 
iradcs  all  over  the  world.  I've 
,ken  this  part  of  the  work.     If 

carry  it  out  I  break  faith  with 
id  spoil  their  work  too.  All  the 
3II0WS  who  are  going  with  me 
bring  in  my  dangers  are  waiting 

at  Marseilles.  I  can't  leave 
n  the  lureh  —  I  can*t  —  you 
not  have  me  do  itl  Say  you 
't    have    me    stamp    myselr    a 

a  deserter. 
;iE.     No,  no.     But  I  don't  want 

go.  [Approaching  him]  If  I 
ou  to  stay  — 

D.^  You  will  not  —  [Going 
her]    You  will  not  [a  liltle  nearer] 

to  stay.  [She  looks  at  him  — 
ly  they  go  closer  to  each  other^  and 
ner  changes  from  a  calnty  dreamy^ 
tone  to  a  fiercBy  hoarse,  passionate 
)o  you  know  what  it  means  if  I 
Dulcio ! 
!iE.     You  never  ealled  me  that 

D  [clasping  her],  IVe  never  been 
to  you.  Dulciel  [With  sudden, 
indonmenty  clasping  her  passion- 
Yes,  ril  stayl     I'll  stay!     Teil 

stay  because  —  because  —  you 
). 

:iE.  Stay  —  because  —  ah,  you 
love  you ! 

D.  Eddie*s  right.  Let's  be  fools 
bl      Let's    live    to-nightl      I'm 

for  you!     Dulcie,  teil  me  once 
lat  you  love  me. 
;iE.     No    —    no.      Forget       it. 
bave   I   Said?     What    shall   we 

D.  I  don't  know.  What  does 
er  ?  We  will  go  to  this  ball  — 
g  —  any^herel  Our  lives  are 
wn  hands.     Come  with  me. 

iiCB  enters.  He  shuts  the  door, 
"ida   againat   it,   hia  feet  a  little 


sprawling,  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
looking  at  them  malidously.  Long 
pause.  Helen  enters  at  the  other 
door.  Another  pause.  She  heckons 
Dulcie] 

Helen.     Dulciel 

[Indicates  the  inside  room.    Dul- 
cie ooes  up  to  her] 
[Exit  Helen.    Dulcie  at  the  door 
looks    at    the    two    men.      Exit 
Dulcie.     The  two  men  are  left 
alone.       Another    slight    pause. 
Sir  Brice  walks  very  deliber- 
ately   up   to   David.     The  two 
men  stand  dose  to  each  other 
for  a  moment  or  two] 
Sir  Brice.     You've  come  to  settle 
your  little  account,  I  suppose? 
David.     I  owe  you  nothing. 
Sir    Brice.     But    I    owe    you    six 
thousand  pounds.     I  haven't  a  penny 
in  the  world.     I'll  cut  you  for  it,  double 
or  quits. 

David.     I  don't  play  eards. 
Sir  Brice.     You'd  better  begin. 

[Rapping  on  the  table  with  the 
Cards] 
David    [very  firmly],     I    don't    play 
Cards  with  you. 

Sir  Brice.     And  I  say  you  shall. 
David  [very  stern  and  comtcmptuous]. 
I  don't  play  cards  with  you. 

[Going  towards  door] 
Sir  Brice.     You  refuse? 
David.     I  refuse. 

Sir  Brice.     Once  for  all,  will  you 
give  me  a  chance  of  paying  back  the 
six  thousand  pounds  that  Cady  Skene 
has  borrowed  from  you  ?     Yes  or  no  ? 
David.     No. 
Sir  Brice.     No? 

David  [very  emphatically].  No. 
[Goes  to  door^  suddenly  turns  round, 
comes  UV  to  him]  Yes.  [Comes  to  the 
table]  I  do  play  Cards  with  you.  You 
want  my  money.  Very  well.  I'll  give 
you  a  Chance  of  winning  all  I  have  in 
the  world. 

Sir  Brice  [ajter  a  look  of  astonish- 
ment].  Good.  I'm  your  man.  Any 
game  you  like,  and  any  stakes. 

David  [very  calm,  cold^  intense  tone  all 
through].  The  stakes  on  my  side  are 
some  two  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
The  stakes  on  your  side  are  —  your 
wife  and  child. 

Sir  Brice  [taken  aback].  My  wife 
and  child ! 

David.  Your  wife  iand  ohild.  Come 
—  begin  I  [Points  to  the  card9\ 
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Sir  Brice  [getting  flurried].  My  wife 
and  child?  [PiUs  his  hands  restlessly 
ihrough  his  hair,  looks  intently  al  David. 
Pause]  All  right.  [PatLse,  Cunningly] 
I  value  my  wife  and  child  very  highly. 

David.  I  value  them  at  all  I  have 
in  the  world.    [Pointing  to  cards]    Begin ! 

Sir  Brice.     You  seem  in  a  hurry. 

David.  I  believe  I  haven*t  six 
months  to  live.  I  want  to  make  the 
most  of  those  six  months.  If  I  have 
more  I  want  to  make  the  most  of  all 
the  years.     Begin  I 

Sir  Brice  [wipea  his  face  with  his 
handkerchißf],  Tnis  is  the  first  time 
I've  played  this  game.  We'd  better 
arrange  oonditions. 

David.  There's  only  one  condition. 
We  play  tili  I'm  beggared  of  every 
farthmg  I  have,  or  tili  you're  beggared 
of  them.     Sit  down  I 

Sir  Brice  [sits  down].  Very  well. 
[Pause]    What  game? 

David.     The  shortest. 

Sir  Brice.     Simple  cutting? 

David.    What  you  please.    Begin  I 

SiR  Brice.  There's  no  hurry.  I 
mean  to  have  a  night' s  fun  out  of 
this. 

David.  Look  at  me.  Don't  trifle 
with  mel  I  want  to  have  done  with 
you.  I  want  them  to  have  done 
with  you.  I  want  to  get  them  away 
from  you.  Quick  1  I  want  to  know  now 
—  now  —  this  very  moment  —  whether 
they  are  yours  or  mine.     Begin. 

Sir  Brice  [shuffles  the  cards].  All 
right.     What  do  we  cut  for? 

David.     Let  one  cut  settle  it. 

Sir  Brice.  No.  It's  too  much  to 
risk  on  one  throw. 

David.     One  cut.     Begin. 

Sir  Brice.  It's  too  big.  I  can't. 
I  like  high  play,  but  that*s  too  high  for 
me.  [David  remains  at  table^  very  calm; 
does  not  stir  through  all  the  scene;  Sir 
Brice  Walking  ahout]  No,  by  Jovel 
I'U  teil  you  what  I'll  do.  Three  cuts 
out  of  five.  Damn  it  alll  I*m  game! 
Two  out  of  three.  By  Jove,  two  out 
of  three  I    Will  that  do  ? 

David.  SobeitI  Sit  down  I  Shuffle. 
[Sir  Brice  sits  down;  hegins 
shuffling  the  cards.  All  through 
the  scene  he  is  nervous^  excited^ 
hysterical,  laughing.  David  os 
cold  as  a  statue] 

Sir  Brice  [havir^  shuffled].  Now 
then.    Who  cuts  first? 

[The  two  tnen  stare  fixedly  at  each 
oiher] 


[DuLciE  enters  ai  back] 

Dulcie  [surprised].  Mr.  Remonl 
No !     No  I     Not  that  I     Not  that  I 

David  [coming  down,  warning  her  oß 
with  a  motion  of  his  hand].  If  you 
please.     Stand  aside  for  a  moment. 

[Offers  the  cards  to  Sir  Brice  io 
cut] 

Sir  Brice.     Ace  counts  lowest. 

David.     As  you  will.     Cut  I 

[Sir  Brice  cuU\ 

Sir  Brice.  King !  By  Jovel  King! 
Cut  1  [David  cvii] 

Sir  Brice.  Ninel  One  to  me!  By 
Jove!  one  to  mel  [To  Dulcie]  Give 
US  up  some  of  those  cards,  will  you? 

[David  hy  a  geature  stops  her; 
takes  up  the  pack  that  Sir  Brice 
has  broken  and  shuffles  them] 

Sir  Brice.     Shuffle  up.     By  Jovel  if 

Win  — 

Dulcie.  Mr.  Remon,  you*ll  not 
plav  any  more? 

David  [very  genüy],  Stand  aside, 
please. 

Sir  Brice.  No.  Let  her  shuffle  for 
US.     She*s  in  it,  isn't  she? 

Dulcie.  What  do  you  mean?  What 
are  you  playing  for? 

Sir  Brice.  You'd  like  to  know, 
would  you?  What  are  we  pla3dng  for? 
I'll  teil  you.  We*re  playing  for  you  and 
your  child  I 

Dulcie  [sudderdy].     What?     [Shows 

freat     horror     and     astonishment]    Mr. 
temoni    It*s  not  so?    It*s  not  so?    [To 
David]     What  are  you  playing  for? 

David.  He  has  said.  For  you  and 
your  child.  If  I  win,  will  you  abide  by 
the  bargain? 

[Very  long  pause  —  she  looks  from 
one  to  the  other] 

Dulcie.     Yes. 

David  [puts  cards  on  tahle],     Cut. 

[They  both  shuffle  cardi] 

Sir  Brice  [very  excited,  laughing, 
nervou^].  You've  got  to  win  both  now. 
You  know  that? 

David.     I  know. 

Sir  Brice  [cuis].  Ten.  Not  bad. 
YouVe  got  to  beat  it.  Cut!  [David 
cuts]  Queen!  One  eachl  Now  for 
the  final,  d*ye  hear?  This  is  final.  If 
I  win  —  [Walking  about  excüedly:  fours 
out  a  glass  of  brandy  —  drinka]  FÜ 
out  first!  No!  Damn  it  aÜi  ycm 
cut  first !  [Holding  cards,  David  eitfd 
Six.  [To  David,  auddenlyl  Safqpoiel 
win  —  you'll  pay  me?  You  mÄui  to 
pay  me? 
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David.     I  shall  pay  you  every  far- 

Sir  Bbicb.  What  seciirity  do  you 
ive  me? 

David.  My  word  in  the  presence  of 
le  woman  I  love. 

Sir  Brice  [wdlks  ahout],  Let  me  be 
moment. 

David.     Cut. 

Sir  Brice.  [To  Dulcie].  You*re 
[udous,  are  you?     I'm  going  to  wini 

mean  itl  I'm  going  to  winI  [To 
►avid]  NowI  [David  holds  cards; 
[R  Brice  cuts]    My  God !     IVe  lost  I 

David  [throwa  down  the  card-table; 
apa  ai  him;  catchea  hold  of  htm  hy  the 
\ro<U].  Yes,  you've  lost  I  She*s  mine ! 
reta  him  down  on  hia  kneea]  You*ve 
leated  me  of  her  all  these  yearst 
ou've  cheated  me  of  her  love,  cneated 
le  of  the  fatherhood  of  her  child, 
ou've  dragged  her  down,  youVe  dis- 
onoured  her!  She*s  my  wife  now  — 
ly  wife  and  child  I  Take  your  oath 
ou'll  never  lay  claim  to  them  againt 
wear  it  I  [Shaking  him] 

Sir  Brice.  She*s  yours  I  Take  her  I 
11  never  see  her  or  her  child  againt 
swear  it  t     Take  them  I 

David.  Dare  to  break  your  word  — 
are  to  lay  a  finger  on  her  or  her  child  — 
are  to  show  your  face  in  the  home  that 
ly  love  shall  give  to  her  —  and  what- 
ver  laws  men  have  made  to  bind  you 
nd  her  together,  I'll  break  them  and 
d  her  of  youl  D*ye  hear?  She's 
linel  She*8  minel  She's  minel 
Vhrowa  Sir  Brice  hack  on  thefloor,  To 
>ulcie]  Mywife!  Mychilci!  Comel 
'ou*re  minel 

[David  seizea  Dulcie  in  hia  arma 
and  faUa  againat  door,  Curiain 
hegina  to  deacend  when  Sir 
Brice  thrown  down] 


ACT   IV 

cene.  —  The  Obaervatory  on  Mount 
Garidelli  in  the  Maritime  Alpa^  near 
Nice, 

L  door^  right.  A  large  fireplace,  with 
pine  conea  and  pine  loga  ready  laid, 
above  door,  right.  At  the  bacicy  aeen 
through  a  large  curtained  doorway, 
ia  the  drcular  Obaervatory  with  large 
ideacope,  Thia  room  ia  vagttely 
aeeny  the  teleacope  being  lighted  by 
a  ahaji  oj  moardighi  ai  the  beginning 


of  the  Act.  On  the  left  aide,  alantr 
wiae,  a  large  window,  with  terra^e 
otUaide,  giving  acenery  of  the  Maru 
time  Alpa.  A  large  armchair  above 
the  firepla^e,  On  table  and  acattered 
about  the  room  are  a  number  of  acien^ 
tific  booka  and  aatronomical  inatrvr 
menta  and  apparatua.  The  window 
ia  curtained  with  Eastern  curtaina. 
Aa  curtain  riaea  the  whole  acene  ia 
dark  except  for  the  ahaft  of  moon^ 
light  that  falla  on  the  teleacope. 

[Enter  David  and  Dulcie] 

David.     Come   inl     Come   to   your 
homel     My  wifel 

Dulcie  [cold,  ahuddering].     Ah  no  — 
don't  call  me  that  —  at  least  not  yet. 

David.     You're  shiveringl     Let  me 
give  you  some  wine. 

[Goea    to    cupboard,    bringa    out 
bottle  and  glaaa,  which  he  filla, 
placea  them  on  table] 
Dulcie.     No,  no,  teil  me  — 

[Goea  to  him,  looka  into  hia  face] 
David  [with  great  tenderneaa].  Dul- 
cie! Dulcie  1  What  is  it,  dear?  How 
cold  you  are.  I'll  light  the  fire. 
[lAghta  fire,  which  ia  already  laid  with 
large  pine  conea  and  loga  and  quickly 
blazea  up]  I'm  your  servant  now.  I've 
nothing  to  do  all  my  life  but  wait  on 
you.  We  shall  soon  have  a  blaze  with 
these  pine  logs.  My  servants  left  me 
last  mght.  I  thought  I  should  have 
no  further  use  for  them.  I  thought  my 
life  here  was  ended.  Endedl  My  life 
has  only  begun  this  last  hour.  [Claap^ 
ing  her]  Dulcie  I  Do  you  know  where 
you  are  ?  You  are  in  your  home.  Take 
off  your  hat  and  cloak,  dear.  [GenÜy 
removea  her  cloak  and  puta  it  on  chair] 
There!  [Seata  her  at  the  fire  in  large 
chair]  This  is  vour  own  hearth,  dear, 
your  own  fireside.  You  are  my  bride! 
No  bride  was  ever  so  welcome  as  you. 
Poor  hands  so  cold.  [Takea  her  handa 
in  hia,  ruba  them;  aa  he  doea  ao,  they 
both  at  one  moment  aee  her  wedding-ring, 
Dulcie  withdrawa  her  hand  in  ahame. 
They  look  at  each  other  horrified.  A 
pauae]     Give  me  your  hand. 

[She  holda  it  out.  He  takea  off  the 
ring,  goea  to  window,  arawa 
aaide  the  curtaina,  opena  win- 
dow, throwa  away  the  ring, 
comea  back  to  her.  The  dawn 
outaide  begina  and  graduaüy 
riaea  into  a  fuü  aunriae  during 
progreaa  of  Act] 
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DuLCiE  [as  he  returns  io  her].  Oh, 
you*ll  be  very  kind  to  me? 

David.  I  have  no  life,  no  ambition 
away  from  you.  The  world  has  gone 
from  me.  This  journey  to  Africa  — 
it  was  the  object  of  my  life  —  it's  less 
than  nothing  to  me  now.  I've  thrown 
it  away,  I*ve  forgotten  it,  because  you 
asked  me. 

DüLCiE.  Ah  no,  you  mustn*t  do 
that.  Oh,  I*m  selfish  to  take*you  from 
your  comrades,  from  your  work.  You 
must  go  and  make  this  great  discovery. 

David.  I've  made  the  one  great 
discovery  there  was  to  make.  It's  the 
cunningest  of  thera  all.  We  astrono- 
mers have  been  puzzling  all  our  lives 
to  find  out  what  gra\'itation  is.  I've 
found  it  out.  Gravitation  is  love.  It's 
love  that  holds  to^ether  all  this  universe. 
It's  love  that  dnvös  every  little  atom 
in  Space  to  rush  to  every  other  little 
atom.  There' s  love  at  the  centre  of 
the  System.  There' s  love  at  the  centre 
of  all  things.  No  astronomer  ever 
made  a  discovery  equal  to  that !  Dul- 
cie,  look  at  me !  What  ails  you  ?  What 
are  you  thinking  of  ? 

DuLciE.  Neu  and  Rosy.  They'U  be 
here  soon. 

David.  Yes.  They  can't  be  long. 
Don't  think  of  them.  Think  only  of 
ourselves. 

DuLCiE.  Why  wouldn't  you  come 
with  me  to  Beaiuieu  and  bring  them  up 
here? 

David.  I  was  afraid  your  sister 
would  take  you  from  me.  I  wanted  to 
have  you  all  to  myself.  When  she 
comes  here  I  wanted  her  to  find  you 
ahready  in  your  home. 

Dulcie.     It's  so  Strange. 

David.     What  is  stränge? 

Dulcie.  To  be  here  with  you  — 
alone. 

David.  It's  not  stränge  to  me. 
You've  been  here  so  often  already.  In 
my  loneliness  I've  pictured  you  here 
himdreds  of  times.  I  at  my  work  in 
there,  you  in  this  chair  by  the  fire, 
Rosy  playing  about  the  floor. 

Dulcie.     Rosy. 

David.  She  is  my  child  now,  as  you 
are  my  wife.  Dulcie,  say  you  know  we 
have  done  right. 

Dulcie  [distracted],  Right  I  Yes  — 
yes  —  I  suppose  so  I  What  eise  could 
we  do  ?     What  eise  could  I  do  I 

David.  Say  you  know  we  have  done 
right, 

Dulcie.     Yes  —  yes  —  I  can't  think 


now.     [Ret Urning  and  throwing  her  arms 
round  him]     I  only  know  I  love  you. 

David  [clasping  her  madly],  Dulcie, 
this  is  your  home,  this  is  our  wedding- 
day.     My  bride! 

Dulcie  [tearing  herseif  from  htm], 
No,  no  —  not  now  —  not  yet !  My 
promise  to  Neil  —  I  promised  her  1 
would  take  no  step  tili  I  had  seen  her. 

David  [pursuing  her,  Jiercely  clasping 
her]  You've  taken  the  step.  You're 
mine  — 

Dulcie.  No,  no.  [RepiUsing  him 
again]  Let  me  think.  Wait  tili  Neil 
comes.  Ah,  don't  think  I  don't  love 
you.  There's  nothing  I  wouldn't  do 
or  suff er  for  you.  There's  not  a  thought 
in  my  heart  that  isn't  youirs.  Say  you 
know  it!     Say  you  know  it! 

David.  I  know  it.  What  then? 
Teil  me  what's  in  your  heart. 

Dulcie.     I  c^n't.    Oan't  you  guess? 

David.     Guess  —  what? 

Dulcie.  Oh,  it  was  horrible  with 
him.  There  was  no  home,  no  famüy, 
no  love.  It  seemed  like  a  blasphemy 
of  home  to  live  with  him.  But  this  — 
I  can't  teil  you  how  I  feel  —  I  don't 
think  any  man  can  understand  it.  It's 
only  a  woman,  and  not  all  women  — 
not  many  women  perhaps  —  but  I  feel 
it.  I  can't  get  rid  of  it.  To  live  with 
you  seems  more  horrible  than  the  other. 
I  cannotl     I  cannotl     I  cannott 

David  [very  calnUy,  very  sweedy,  very 
soothingly].  Dearest,  you  mustn  t  talk 
like  this.  Heaven  bear  me  witness  you 
will  come  to  me  as  pure  as  if  I  took  you 
from  your  mother's  side,  as  pure  as  if 
you  had  never  known  any  kiss  but 
your  sister' s. 

[Aiiempiirig  to  emhrace  her] 

Dulcie.  Ah!  [Shrinking  from  him) 
Don't  I  teil  you,  a  man  can't  understand 
my  feelings. 

[Looks  at  him  half-lovingy  half' 
horrified;  Stands  looking  at 
him.     A  little  pause] 

David.  [Same  soft,  tender  tone,  very 
persuasive,  very  low,  very  sweet]  Dulcie, 
in  a  very  little  while  you  will  grow  to 
think  of  me  as  if  I  were  your  very  hus- 
band  —  as  I  shall  be ;  and  with  you, 
and  your  sister,  and  Eddie,  and  Rosy. 
we  shall  make  one  happy,  one  united 
family.  [Approaching  her] 

Dulcie.    Ah !  that's  it.     I  feel  — 

David  [clasping  her  again],     Whftt? 

Dulcie.  We  oan't  be  a  famüy  that 
way.  There's  only  one  way  of  being  ft 
family. 
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David.     And  that? 

DuLCiE.  By  the  marriage  and  love 
of  husband  and  wif  e. 

David.  It  is  marriage  I  offer  you. 
Dulcie,  you  must  see  there*s  no  future 
for  you  away  from  me.  Say  you*ll  give 
yourself  to  me  willingly.  [Paus^  I 
will  not  take  you  eise.  Give  yourself 
to  me! 

Dulcie  [after  a  pause].     I  am  yours. 

David.  No.  Give  yourself  to  me  — 
whoUy,  freely,  willingly. 

Dulcie.  Oh!  don't  you  see?  I 
would  give  you  inyself  —  a  thousand 
selves  if  I  coidd.  What  is  there  in  me 
that  is  worth  giving,  or  worth  your 
taking  now? 

David.  Everything,  eveiything.  Give 
yourself  to  me ! 

Dulcie.  If  I  give  you  mjrself  I 
give  you  the  last  rour  years  with  me. 
They  are  part  of  me.  1  shall  orüy  feel 
that  I  can  never  get  rid  of  them.  I 
eannot  get  rid  of  them.     Everjr  time 

fou  kiss  me  I  shall  see  him  beside  us! 
oannot!     I    eannot!     I    eannot!     I 
oannot! 

[Pause.     Eddie  looks  in  al  Win- 
dow] 

Eddie.  Ho,  ho,  Davy!  Ho,  ho! 
Here  we  are ! 

Dulcie  [goes  to  window,  goes  up  to 
htm].  My  sister  and  Rosy,  are  they 
with  you? 

Eddie  [pointing  down  below].  Quite 
safe.  Here  they  are.  Look  alive, 
Davyl  We've  no  tirae  to  waste.  I 
shall  be  ready  in  a  twinkling.  I'm 
half  a  fool,  and  half  a  wise  man  just 
now.  In  two  minutes  I  shall  be  in  my 
right  senses  —  or  in  as  many  as  I've 
got  —  and  then  —  [Passes  by] 

David.  [To  Dulcie]  Dulcie,  your 
sister  is  here.  Teil  her  that  henceforth 
you  are  my  wif  e. 

Dulcie.  I  am  your  slave,  your  dog, 
your  anything !  Take  me  if  you  will  — 
take  me!  But  kill  me  after.  If  you 
don't  I  shall  kill  myself. 

[Helen  enlers  at  door,  Stands  for  a  mo- 
ment  looking  at  one  and  then  at  the 
other] 

Helen.     Dulcie. 

[Dulcie    goes    to    her,    saying, 
"NeU"] 
Dulcie.     Rosy  —  where  is  she? 
Helen    [pointing   off].     She*s    there. 

Eulcie    is   going.     Helen   stops    her] 
t  me  lock  at  you.     [Dulcie  looks 


frankly  at  her.  Helen  smilesy  kisses 
her]  Go  to  your  baby.  [Exit  Dulcie. 
Helen  shuts  the  door  after  Dulcie] 
You've  taken  her  from  him? 

[David  nods] 

Helen.     For  good  and  all? 

David.     For  good  and  all. 

Helen.  Why  have  you  brought  her 
here  ? 

David.     To  make  her  my  wife. 

Helen.  Your  wife?  That  is  im- 
possible  unless  — 

David.     Unless? 

Helen.  Unless  her  husband  divorces 
her  and  takes  her  child  from  her. 

David.  I've  won  her  from  him,  her 
and  the  child.  Don't  come  between 
US.     Give  them  to  me! 

Helen  [stops  him].  She  is  not  mine 
to  give.  She  is  not  yours  to  take. 
Your  brother  teils  me  you're  going  on 
this  expedition  to  Africa  this  mormng. 

David.     I*m  not  going. 

Helen.  Not  going?  But  you  have 
looked  f orward  to  it  all  your  lue ! 

David.  I've  wasted  all  my  life  in 
such  dreams  and  shadows  as  work  and 
duty.  What  has  it  availed  me?  Now 
I  see  one  chance  of  happiness  before 
me,  don't  take  it  from  me!  Give  them 
to  me!  [She  stops  him]  1  will  have 
them! 

[Eddie  enters  dressed  ready  to  Start] 

Eddie.  Davy,  old  boy,  look  alive! 
The  men  have  got  everything  on  the 
mules.     We've  not  a  moment  to  waste. 

David.     Fm  not  going. 

Eddie.  Not  going?  But  they  are 
all  waiting  for  us.  If  we  don't  go,  all 
the  expeditions  everjrwhere  will  be  a 
failure.  Davy,  you  aren't  going  to  seil 
them  all  like  a  —  like  a  —  They'll  call 
you  a  —  well,  you  fill  in  the  word. 

David.     I'm  not  going. 

Eddie.  But  what  excuse  can  we 
make? 

David.  Any  excuse  you  hke  —  I've 
changed  my  mind. 

Helen  [ttrith  quiet  sarcasm].  Is  that 
a  good  excuse  for  a  soldier  to  make  just 
as  he's  ordered  into  battle? 

David.     I'm  not  a  soldier. 

Helen.  Yes,  you  are.  We  are  all 
soldiers  on  this  earth,  bound  to  be  loyal 
to  every  one  of  our  comrades,  bound 
to  obey  the  great  rules  of  life,  whether 
they  are  easy  or  hard.  Yes,  and  all  the 
more  bound  when  they  are  hard,  when 
they  may  oost  us  our  very  life.     You'U 
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go  —  you'll  go,  and  leave  her  to  me  and 
Rosy? 

David.     I  love  her !     I  love  her  I 

Helen.  Then  save  her  for  her  child. 
Save  her  to  be  a  good  mother  to  that 
little  helpless  creature  she  has  brought 
into  the  world,  so  that  when  her  girl 
grows  up  and  she  has  to  guide  her,  she'll 
not  have  to  say  to  her  child,  **You  can 
give  yourself  to  this  man,  and  if  you 
aon*t  like  him  you  can  give  yourself  to 
another,  and  to  another,  and  so  on.  It 
doesn't  matter.     It  was  what  I  did  I " 

David  [aame  tone].  I  love  herl  I 
love  herl  I  love  herl  You  sha'n't 
reason  me  out  of  my  happiness  t 

Helen  [stopping  htm],  I  can't  reason 
at  all.  I  can  only  feel,  and  I  know  my 
instinct  is  right.  I  know  the  woman 
who  gives  herseif  to  another  man  while 
her  husband  is  alive  betrays  her  sex, 
and  is  a  bad  woman. 

David.     I  love  her !     I  love  her  I 

[Going  towards  door] 

Helen  [stopping  him],  Then  make 
your  love  the  oest  thing  in  her  lif e,  and 
the  best  thing  in  yours.  You  have  loved 
her  so  well.  You  have  made  so  many 
sacrifioes  for  her.  Make  this  one  last 
sacrifice.     Keep  her  pure  for  her  child. 

Eddie.  That*s  God's  voice  spe&k- 
ing  to  you  now,  Davy. 

[Dulcib  enters  very  quietly,  looking  off] 

DuLCiE.  [To  David]  She's  asleep. 
Go  and  look  at  her. 

[Exit  David.    Dulcie  is  abotU  to 
foUow,     Helen  stops  her] 
Helen.     Dulcie. 
Dulcib.     What? 

Helen.  He*s  given  his  word  to  his 
oomrades.  Don*t  make  him  play  the 
coward. 

[David  re-enters,  much  calmer] 

David.  Miss  Larondie,  1*11  write  to 
you  from  Marseilles.  I  have  left  every- 
thing  in  order  for  her.  If  by  any  chance 
I  should  not  retum  — 

Dulcie.     Ah !     [Goes  to  him] 

David.  Take  care  of  her  while  I'm 
away. 

Dulcie.     But  if  you  do  not  retum? 

David  [very  calm,  very  bitter^  very 
tender^  with  a  little  smile],  Then  —  we 
shall  have  played  our  parts  well  in  this 
little  puppet-show,  shall  we  not  ?  Don't 
ory,  my  dear,  why  should  you?  If  I 
were  a  soldier,  you  would  teil  me  to  go. 
We  shall  not  be  absent  from  each  otfier 


long.     Don't  cry,  dear.     It*s  mj 
to  go,  Didcie.     Be  brave.     Teil 
go. 

Dulcie  [bows  her  hectd],     Go. 

Davia  [going  from  her  some 
I*ve  played  this  great  game  of  lo^ 
a  fool,  as  men  would  say.  Perhaj 
played  the  great  game  of  lif e  Uke 
too.  If  we  are  sacrificing  oursel^ 
a  shadow  we  are  only  doing  what  ( 
best  creatures  have  done  bef ore  i 
duty  is  reality,  we  have  done 
Right  —  wrong  —  duty  —  they  n 
all  shadows,  but  my  love  for  you  i 
[Dulcie  is  sobbing,  he  comes  t 
HushI  Hush,  dearl  We  shall 
know  satiety.  Our  love  will 
grow  stale  and  commonplace,  w 
Dulcie,  weVe  only  thrown  awa 
husks.  WeVe  kept  the  immorta 
of  our  love  —  if  there  is  an  imi 
part.  Look!  this  is  my  m( 
wedding  ring.  [Taking  a  very  thi 
ring  from  his  little  finger]  Sne  g 
to  me  as  she  was  dying.  It  has 
left  my  finger  since.  I  give  it  ^ 
exchange  for  the  one  I  took  froD 
Give  me  your  hand.  [Dulcie  m 
With  this  ring  I  thee  wed.  As  sh 
bore  me  was  pure,  so  I  leave  you 
dear.  Kiss  me  once  —  I*ve  hel( 
sacted!  [She  kisses  him]  Goo 
No,  stay.  [Pours  out  a  glass  of 
gives  it  to  her]  Drink  with  me. 
takes  the  glass,  drinks  some  of  ii 
takes  it  from  her^  drair^s  it^  dash 
glass  on  the  floor^  where  it  is  shivi 
atoms;  he  then  turns  very  briahtl 
gaily    to     Eddie]     Now     Eddie 

Eddie.     Ready,  big  brother ! 

David.  [To  Dulcie]  In  six  n 
from  now,  come  to  meet  me,  my 
and  bring  our  child.  Cr,  it  maj 
little  later  —  but  come  and  meet 
my  wif e  —  a  little  later. 

Dulcie.     Where? 

David.  In  that  little  star  in  An 
eda.     All's  real  there. 

[Exeunt  Eddie  and  David  ü 
Window] 

CURTAIN 

[//  curtain  is  called  up,  show  a  pic 
David  outside  the  windet, 
fuU  morning  sunlight,  the  mau 
covered    toith    snow    bekind 
Eddie  is  beside  him  draifirim 
away] 


THE  IMPORTANCE   OF  BEING  EARNEST 

(1895) 
Bt  Oscab  Wildb 


^  OSCAR  WILDE 

(1856-1900) 

Wilde  was  the  epitome  of  the  fin  de  sihcle  spirit,  and  the  fin  de  sücle  spirit  was  a 
»e.  Wilde  himself  was  a  pose;  and  his  art,  however  much  it  may  have  been 
irfect  in  form  and  beautiful  in  expression,  was,  likewise,  a  pose.  Critics  have 
clared  that  the  sinoerity  which  should  have  gone  into  his  art  was  put  into  his 
e.  But  Wilde's  sincerity  was  of  the  self-indulgent  kind,  and  his  pose  gave  pleas- 
e  to  himself,  rather  than  covered  any  real  tragedy  of  the  soul.  One  might  readily 
aasure  Wilde's  life  by  the  antithetical  demands  made  by  him  upon  it.  For  in- 
uice,  he  said: 

The  two  great  tuming-points  of  my  life  were  when  my  father  sent  me  to 
Oxford,  and  when  Society  sent  me  to  prison. 

This  is  true,  in  so  f ar  as  both  events  resulted  in  the  exaot  soundings  of  Wilde' s 
araeter.  While  he  was  at  Oxford  he  came  under  the  influence  of  Rusldn,  and 
lat  he  then  learned  of  art  and  what  he  then  sensed  of  socialism  proved  of  vary- 
;  influence  in  the  years  to  foUow. 

After  having  served  his  term  in  prison,  and  after  having  poured  his  repentance 
x)  **De  Profimdis",  Wilde,  still  addicted  to  the  brilliant  phrase,  for  the  first  time 
öd  his  brilliancy  to  cover  the  tragedy  of  a  broken  life. 

He  is  representative  of  a  period  in  English  life  and  letters,  interesting  because 
its  inconsequence,  because  of  its  studied  freedom  which  seems  to  have  been 
.med  solely  to  break  through  the  shams  of  Victorian  prudishness.  The  conse- 
ence  is,  this  period  of  art  and  of  literature  was  essentially  one  of  neuroticism,  not 
serving  the  entire  censure  of  Max  Nordau,  but  still  having  its  roots  deep  down 
that  nervous  tissue  which  Max  Nordau's  scientific  Observation  unerringly  in- 
iated.  The  Maeterlinck  of  this  same  period,  in  France,  surrounded  himself 
bh  a  group  of  young  men  who  bumed  themselves  out  in  their  art,  and  openly 
Bed  Society.  But  Maeterlinck  escaped  the  fumes  which  rose  from  the  mood  of 
3  time,  and  came  out  into  a  healthier  atmosphere.  Oscar  Wilde,  under  the  same 
micious  influences,  succumbed  to  the  mood  which  was  not  a  new  creation  in 
jrature,  but  which  was  a  direct  reflection  of  the  mood  of  his  life.  Gaining  for 
nself ,  as  he  did,  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  brilliant  exponent  of  what  was 
led  the  **fleshly  school  of  literature  ",  Oscar  Wilde  infused  into  the  British  drama 
his  time  a  brilliancy  which  it  had  not  known  since  the  days  of  Sheridan.  It 
s  a  brilliancy  all  the  more  to  be  accounted  a  disttnct  contribution,  because  it 
s  based  upon  an  unerring  sense  of  life  which  Oscar  Wilde  had  to  such  an  extent 
ht  it  reacted  upon  himself.     He  wrote  in  **De  Profundis" : 

I  had  genius,  a  distinguished  name,  high  social  position,  brilliancy,  Intel- 
eetual  daring :  I  made  art  a  philosophy  and  philosophy  an  art :  I  altered  the 
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minds  of  men  and  the  colours  of  things :  there  was  nothing  I  seid  or  did  that 
did  nov  make  people  wonder.  I  took  the  drama,  the  most  objective  form 
known  to  art,  and  made  of  it  as  personal  a  mode  of  expression  as  the  lyric  or 
the  sonnet ;  at  the  same  time  I  widened  its  ränge  and  enriched  its  characterizfr- 
tion.  Drama,  novel,  poem  in  prose,  poem  in  rhyme,  subtle  or  fantastic  dia- 
logue,  whatever  I  touched,  I  made  beautiful  in  a  new  mode  of  beauty :  to  tnith 
itself  I  gave  what  is  false  no  less  than  what  is  true  as  its  rightful  province,  and 
showed  that  the  false  and  the  true  are  merely  forms  of  intellectual  existence. 
I  treated  art  as  the  supreme  reality  and  life  as  a  mere  mode  of  fiction.  .  .  . 
I  awoke  the  imagination  of  my  centmy  so  that  it  created  myth  and  legend 
aroimd  me.  I  summed  up  all  Systems  in  a  phrase  and  all  existence  in  an 
epigram. 

Had  Oscar  Wilde  exerted  his  genuine  powers  in  other  direotions  than  in  trying 
to  sum  up  existence  in  an  epigram,  his  name  would  not  in  itself  conjure  up  so  much 
that  is  unhealthy  in  English  letters.  There  is  no  doubt,  as  he  indicated,  that  it 
takes  a  genius  to  know  how  to  live ;  but  to  bum  up  one's  genius  in  Wilde's  kind  of 
living  is  bound  sooner  or  later  to  result  in  disillusionment.  Had  that  genius  been 
combined  with  the  talent  which  he  confesses  he  put  into  his  work,  we  would  have 
had  a  greater  art  than  remains  to  us  of  Wilde*  s  making. 

One  of  the  truest  things  ever  written  about  him  is  contained  in  an  essay  by 
Archibald  Henderson.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  "the  crux  of  his  mania  was  blind- 
ness  to  the  truth  that  the  man  who  is  the  lackey  of  his  passion  can  never  be  the 
master  of  his  fate." 

A  thorough  reading  of  Wilde  as  a  poet,  as  a  novelist,  as  an  essasdst,  and  as  a 
dramatist,  will  only  accentuate  the  undoubted  truth  that  his  interest  in  life  was 
far  greater  than  his  interest  in  art.  His  taste  lay,  not  in  his  retioence  of  expres- 
sion, but  in  passionate  self-gratification.  There  is  no  more  tragic  incident  of 
carelessness  and  waste  than  in  Oscar  Wilde's  Prostitution  of  his  talent.  And  the 
tragedy  is  made  all  the  more  poignant  by  his  realization,  too  late,  that  his  life  had 
been  iU-spent.  Confession  is  good  for  the  soul,  but  Oscar  Wilde's  confession,  in 
*'De  Profundis",  came  too  late. 

The  atmosphere  which  fostered  Wilde  has  been  brilliantly  treated  in  Holbrook 
Jackson's  "The  Eighteen-Nineties." 

**The  Eighteen-Nineties"  [he  wrote]  were  so  tolerant  of  novelty  in  art  and 
ideas  that  it  would  seem  as  if  the  declining  Century  wished  to  make  amends 
for  the  several  decades  of  intellectual  and  artistic  monotony. 

Coming,  as  he  did,  in  an  era  of  pose,  —  after  he  left  Oxford,  where  he  had 
shown  his  flexibility  of  spirit  and  his  wide  diversity  of  interest,  Wilde  began  on  hifl 
long  career  of  the  worship  of  beauty.  And  like  all  worshippers  he  became  a  fanatio. 
He  tried  to  externalize  that  worship  in  peculiarity  of  expression,  to  say  nothing  of 
peculiarity  of  dress.  How  he  was  received  in  England  is  reflected  in  the  cartooDB 
and  satires  of  Du  Maurier,  3urnand,  and  Gilbert,  whose  "Patience**  is  commen- 
tary  on  the  sBsthetic  movement  in  the  English  art  of  the  day.  Wilde  enteored  the 
decadent  literary  world,  after  having  shown  great  aptitude  for  the  olasdos,  «od  ft 
peculiar  interest  in  the  socializing  of  art,  as  championed  by  Ruskin. 

To  gain  some  idea  of  London's  attitude  toward  Wilde  in  the  period  of  tlie  cnrllF 
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eighties,  one  must  tum  to  Punch  and  examine  the  series  of  cartoons  headed  '*Nin- 
oompoopiana.''  The  reputation  he  made  for  himself  in  England  preceded  him 
on  his  first  vidt  to  Amerioa,  whither  he  went,  in  1882,  to  lecture,  and  where,  on  his 
arrival,  he  made  the  startling  announoement  at  the  custom-house  that  he  had 
nothing  to  declare  except  his  genius.  While  in  the  United  States,  he  leetured  in 
the  spirit  of  being  the  High  Priest  of  the  new  iEstheticism.  When  he  went  to 
Paris,  he  was  received  by  De  Gonoourt,  Daudet,  Hugo,  and  Bernhardt.  In  1883, 
he  finally  resided  in  London.  And  the  following  year  he  married  Constance  Mary 
Lloyd,  settling  in  Tite  Street,  in  a  house  decorated  by  Whistler.  The  relation 
between  Wilde  and  Whistler  is  one  of  those  stränge  histories  that  is  an  art  in  itself . 

Between  1884  and  1892  Wilde  wrote  **The  Picture  of  Dorian  Gray",  ''The 
Happy  Princess  and  Other  Tales",  **The  House  of  Pomegranates",  **The  Soul  of 
Man  under  Socialism",  and  **  Inten tions."  His  dramatic  ability  was  largely 
oompressed  between  the  years  1892  and  1895,  although  in  1882  he  had  written 
"Vera;  or,  the  Nihilists",  and,  in  1891,  "The  Duchess  of  Padua."  His  brilliant 
oomedies,  however,  follow  each  other  in  rapid  succession.  "Lady  Windermere's 
Pan  "  was  given  at  the  St.  James's  Theatre,  on  February  22, 1892,  by  George  Alex- 
ander. **A  Woman  of  No  Importance"  was  produced  by  Beerbohm  Tree,  at  the 
Haymarket  Theatre,  on  April  19,  1893.  "An  Ideal  Husband,"  under  the  manage- 
ment  of  Lewis  Waller,  was  given  at  the  Haymarket,  on  January  3,  1895,  and  the 
following  month,  on  February  14,  "The  Importance  of  Being  Eamest"  was  per- 
formed  at  the  St.  James's.  His  "Salom6",  refused  in  1893  by  the  British  censor, 
was  produced,  in  1894,  in  Paris,  having  been  written  in  French  for  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt. His  other  two  dramatic  endeavours  are  fragments,  "La  Sainte  Courtisane" 
and  "A  Florentine  Tragedy." 

Wilde  would  have  been  a  greater  dramatic  artist  had  he  not  taken  the  work  of 
the  theatre  so  lightly.  Reading  his  plays  in  succession,  one  is  Struck  by  several 
predominant  characteristics :  the  carelessness  with  which  the  plot  is  constructed, 
the  triviality  with  which  the  character  is  conceived,  and  the  brilliancy  with  which 
the  style  of  the  entire  dialogue  is  embroidered  with  his  wit.  Structurally,  Wilde 
invented  no  better  than  the  average  playwright  in  the  France  and  the  England 
of  his  day.  We  have  selected  for  inclusion  in  the  present  volume  "The  Importance 
of  Being  Eamest"  because  it  is  more  reckless  in  the  youthfulness  of  its  Situation, 
and  more  fantastical  in  its  combination  of  wit  and  Situation  than  his  other  plays. 

At  times,  when  reading  Wilde*s  dramas,  one  is  impressed  by  the  almost  trivial 
way  in  which  the  dialogue  is  written,  reflective  of  the  French  Conversations,  — 
a  style  in  vogue  in  the  language  books  of  the  period.  One  is  also  impressed  by  the 
tendency,  on  the  part  of  Wilde,  to  be  more  interested  in  his  side  interpretations, 
than  in  attempting  to  relate  his  dialogue  to  the  characters  with  which  he  is  dealing. 
Whenever  he  means  to  be  sinoere,  as  in  parts  of  **  Lady  Windermere's  Fan  "  and 
"A  Woman  of  No  Importance",  one  feels  the  lack  of  sincerity  with  which  the  at- 
tempt  is  made.  A  scoffer  at  sentimentality,  he  often  feil  into  the  most  sentimental 
attitudes.  One  would  expect  not  quite  the  perfect  piece  of  work  "The  Impor- 
tance of  Being  Eamest"  assuredly  is,  because  of  the  fact  that  its  pivot  —  upon 
which  the  plot  moves  —  is  a  pun.  Wilde's  dramatic  excellence  is  uneven  and  sur- 
prising.  "He  who  runs  may  read"  might  be  changed,  in  the  case  of  Oscar  Wilde, 
to  "he  who  runs,  interprets."  The  larger  part  of  "A  Woman  of  No  Importance" 
18  given  over  to  Wilde's  trivial  commentary  on  life  —  an  unexx>ected  commentary. 
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His  social  satires  are  intellectual  feats.  They  strike  one  as  being  essentially  youth- 
ful  in  their  generalizations.  Shaw  caught  the  Wilde  spirit  in  **You  Never  Can 
Teil",  but  the  difference  between  Shaw  and  Wilde  is  this:  that,  whereas  the  latter 
flourished  during  the  period  known  as  the  Oxford  Movement,  and  during  an  era 
characterized  by  the  ^Esthetic  Movement,  he  was  never  a  passionate  believer  in 
either ;  the  consequence  being  that,  however  sincerely  he  may  have  himself  feit 
toward  vital  forces  snrroimding  him,  his  reaction  toward  them  was  essentially  in- 
consequent,  if  not  trivial.  On  the  other  hand,  Shaw*s  philosophy  is  deep-grounded, 
however  casual  his  expression  of  it. 

The  mere  details  in  the  life  of  Oscar  Wilde  are  too  well  known  to  need  repeat- 
ing.  If  he  believed  what  he  said  when  he  wrote  to  Whistler,  —  **Be  wamed  in 
time,  James ;  and  remain,  as  I  do,  incomprehensible.  To  be  great  is  to  be  mis- 
understood,"  —  he  had  his  wish  consummated.  No  man  has  been  more  reviled,  more 
misrepresented,  more  under-  and  over-estimated  than  Oscar  Wilde.  He  was  the  gal- 
vanic  shock  which  did  infinite  härm  to  himself,  but  a  great  deal  of  good  to  the  Vic- 
torian  era.  His  is  the  type  of  genius  that  will  probably  become  more  reeogmzed 
as  time  separates  it  from  the  pernicious  influence  of  his  life.  Instinctively,  he 
prophesied  many  things  that  were  to  happen  in  the  dramatio  world.  He  was  the 
forerunner  of  Gordon  Craig  in  his  upholding  of  the  "  mask.*'  One  cannot  say  that, 
without  Wilde,  Shaw  would  not  have  been ;  but  one  can  say  that  had  Oscar  Wilde 
possessed  Shaw*s  social  conscience,  his  plays  would  not  have  rung  false.  No 
matter  how  far  we  advance  in  moral  questions,  there  still  will  remain  in  the  uni- 
verse  a  detestation  of  the  '*fleshly"  in  literature,  and  there  seems  to  be  more  than 
ever  a  tendency  to  keep  art  attached  to  life  rather  than  to  support  art  for  art's 
sake  alone.  That  is  why  we  still  receive  a  physical  repulsion  in  reading  "Salome." 
It  is  fundamentally  neurotic  and  cannot  be  excused  in  the  name  of  its  undoubted 
art.  Therefore,  as  a  dramatist,  whatever  the  limitations  of  Oscar  Wilde's  comedies, 
structurally,  they  will  live  because  of  their  universality  of  wit. 

** Wilde  gave  English  Drama  style,"  says  the  critic,  P.  P.  Howe,  "and  robbed 
English  Drama  of  its  sincerity." 

But  on  the  whole  Wilde's  influence  has  not  been  very  great  on  the  English 
playwright,  however  much  one  may  detect  his  style  in  Shaw,  and  note  the  Imita- 
tion of  his  style  in  some  of  the  comedies  of  W.  Somerset  Maugham. 
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ACT  I 


ScENE.  —  Morning-room  in  Algernon's 
flcU  in  Half  Moon  Street.  The  room 
is  luxuriously  and  artistically  für- 
nished.  The  'sound  of  a  piano  is 
heard  in  the  adjoining  room, 

[Lane  is  arranging  afternoon  tea  on  the 
table,  and  öfter  the  music  has  ceased, 
Alqernon  enters] 

Aloernon.  Did  you  hear  what  I 
was  playing,  Laue? 

Lane.  I  didn't  thiiik  it  polite  to 
listen,  sir. 

Algernon.  I'm  sorry  for  that,  for 
your  sakeJ  I  don't  play  accurately  — 
aoyone  can  play  accurately  —  but  I 
play  with  wonderful  expression.  As 
lar  as  the  piano  is  concemed,  sentiment 
is  my  forte.     I  keep  science  for  Life. 

Lane.     Yes,  sir. 

Algernon.  And,  speaking  of  the 
science  of  Life,  have  you  got  the  cucum- 
ber  Sandwiches  cut  for  Lady  Brackneil  ? 

Lane.     Yes,  sir. 

[Hands  them  on  a  salver] 

Algernon  [inspects  thenij  takes  two, 
and  sits  down  on  the  sofa].  Oh!  .  .  . 
by  the  way,  Lane,  I  see  from  your  book 
that  on  Thursday  night  when  Lord 
Shoreman  and  Mr.  Worthing  were 
dining  with  me,  eight  bottles  of  Cham- 
pagne are  entered  as  having  been 
oonsumed. 

Lane.  Yes,  sir;  eight  bottles  and 
a  pint. 

Algernon.  Why  is  it  that  at  a 
bachelor's  establishment  the  servants 
invariably  drink  the  Champagne?  I 
ask  merely  for  information. 

Lane.  I  attribute  it  to  the  superior 
quality  of  the  wine,  sir.  I  have  often 
observed  that  in  married  households 
the  Champagne  is  rarely  of  a  firstrrate 
brand. 

Algernon.  Good  heavens !  Is  mar- 
ria«:e  so  demoralisinf:  as  that? 

Lane.  I  believe  it  t«  a  very  pleasant 
State,  sir.     I  have  had  very  kttle  ex- 


?erience  of  it  myself  up  to  the  present. 
have  only  been  married  once.  That 
was  in  consequence  of  a  misunderstand- 
ing  between  myself  and  a  young  person. 

Algernon  [lanauidly].  I  don't  know 
that  I  am  much  interested  in  your 
family  life,  Lane. 

Lane.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  a  very 
interesting  subject.  I  never  think  of 
it  myself. 

Algernon.  Very  natural,  I  am  sure. 
That  will  do,  Lane,  thank  you. 

Lane.     Thank  you,  sir. 

[Lane  goes  out] 

Algernon.  Lane's  views  on  mar- 
riage  seem  somcwhat  lax.  Really,  if 
the  lower  Orders  don't  set  us  a  good 
example,  what  on  earth  is  the  use  of 
themr  They  seem,  as  a  class,  to  have 
absolutely  no  sense  of  moral  respon- 
sibility. 

[Enter  Lane] 

Lane.     Mr.  Emest  Worthing. 
[Enter  Jack] 

[Lane  goes  oiU] 

Algernon.  How  are  you,  my  dear 
Emest?     What  brings  you  up  to  town? 

Jack.  Oh,  pleasiure,  pleasiure !  What 
eise  should  bring  one  anywhere?  Eat- 
ing  as  usual,  I  see,  Algy ! 

Algernon  [stiffly].  I  believe  it  is 
customary  in  good  society  to  take 
some  slight  refreshment  at  nve  o'clock. 
Where  Imve  you  been  since  last  Thurs- 
day? 

Jack  [süting  down  on  the  sofa].  In 
the  country. 

Algernon.  What  on  earth  do  you 
do  there? 

Jack  [puUing  off  his  gloves],  When 
one  is  in  town  one  amuses  oneself. 
When  one  is  in  the  country  one  amuses 
other  people.     It  is  excessively  boring. 

Algernon.  And  who  are  the  people 
you  wause? 
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Jack  [airily].  Oh,  neighbours,  neigh- 
bours. 

Algernon.  Got  nice  neighbours  in 
yonr  part  of  Shropshire? 

Jack.  Perfectfy  horrid  I  never  speak 
to  one  of  them. 

Aloernon.  How  immensely  you 
must  amuse  them!  [Goes  over  and 
takes  Sandwich]  By  the  way,  Shrop- 
shdre  is  your  coiinty,  is  it  not? 

Jack.  Eh?  Shropshire?  Yes,  of 
course.  Hallo!  Why  all  these  cups? 
Why  cucumber  Sandwiches  ?  Why  such 
recldess  extra vagance  in  one  so  young? 
Who  is  Coming  to  tea? 

Aloernon.     Oh!     merely  Aimt  Au- 
gusta  and  Gwendolen. 
Jack.     How  perfectly  delightfull 
Aloernon.    Yes,    that    is    all    very 
well ;    but  I  am  afraid  Aunt  Augusta 
won*t  quite  approve  of  your  being  here. 
Jack.     May  I  ask  why? 
Aloernon.     My    doar    fellow,    the 
way  you  flirt  witn  Gwendolen  is  per- 
fectly disgraceful.     It  is  almost  as  bad 
as  the  way  Gwendolen  flirts  with  you. 

Jack.  I  am  in  love  with  Gwenäolen. 
I  have  come  up  to  town  expressly  to 
propose  to  her. 

Algernon.  I  thought  you  had  come 
up  for  pleasure?  ...  I  call  that  busi- 
ness. 

Jack.  How  utterly  unromantic  you 
are! 

Algernon.  I  really  don*t  see  any- 
thing  romantic  in  proposing.  It  is 
very  romantic  to  be  in  love.  But  there 
is  nothing  romantic  about  a  definite 
proposal.  Why,  one  may  be  accepted. 
One  usually  is,  I  believe.  Then  the 
excitement  is  all  over.  The  very  essence 
of  romance  is  imcertainty.  If  ever  I 
get  married,  1*11  certainly  try  to  forget 
the  fact. 

Jack.  I  have  no  doubt  about  that, 
dear  Algy.  The  Divorce  Court  was 
specially  invented  for  people  whose 
memories  are  so  curiously  constituted. 

Aloernon.  Oh!  there  is  no  use 
speculating  on  that  subject.  Divorces 
are  made  in  Heaven  —  [Jack  puls 
out  his  hand  to  take  a  Sandwich,  Alger- 
non at  once  interferes]  Please  don't 
touch  the  cucumber  Sandwiches.  They 
are  ordered  specially  for  Aunt  Augusta. 

[Takes  one  and  eats  it] 
Jack.     Well,  you  have  been  eating 
them  all  the  time. 

Algernon.  That  is  quite  a  difPerent 
matter.  She  is  my  aunt.  [Takes  plate 
from    helow]    Have    some    bread    and 


butter.  The  bread  and  butter  is  for 
Gwendolen.  Gwendolen  is  devoted  to 
bread  and  butter. 

Jack  [advancing  to  table  and  helpina 
himself].  And  very  good  bread  ana 
butter  it  is  too. 

Algernon.  WeU,  my  dear  fellow, 
you  need  not  eat  as  if  you  were  going 
to  eat  it  all.  You  behave  as  if  you  were 
married  to  her  alreadv.  You  are  not 
married  to  her  already»  ftnd  I  don't 
think  you  ever  will  be. 

Jack.  Why  on  earth  do  you  say 
that? 

Algernon.  WeU,  in  the  first  place, 
girls  never  marry  the  men  they  flirt 
with.     Girls  don't  think  it  right. 

Jack.     Oh,  that  is  nonsense ! 

Algernon.  It  isn't.  It  is  a  great 
truth.  It  accounts  for  the  extraordi- 
nary  number  of  bachelors  that  one  sees 
all  over  the  place.  In  the  second  place, 
I  don*t  give  my  consent. 

Jack.     Your  consent ! 

Algernon.  My  dear  fellow,  Gwen- 
dolen is  my  first  cousin.  And  before  I 
allow  you  to  marry  her,  ypu  wiU  have 
to  clear  up  the  whole  question  of  Cecily. 

[Rings  heU\ 

Jack.  Cecily!  What  on  earth  do 
you  mean?  What  do  you  mean,  Algy, 
by  Cecily?  I  don't  know  anyone  of 
the  name  of  Cecily. 

[Enter  Lank] 

Algernon.  Bring  me  that  oigarette 
case  Mr.  Worthing  left  in  the  smoking- 
room  the  last  time  he  dined  here. 

Lane.     Yes,  sir.  [Lane  goes  out] 

Jack.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you 
have  had  my  cigarette  case  all  this 
time?  I  wish  to  goodness  you  had 
let  me  know.  I  mive  been  writing 
frantic  letters  to  ScoÜand  Yard  about 
it.  I  was  very  nearly  offering  a  large 
reward. 

Algernon.  WeU,  I  wish  you  would 
öfter  one.  I  happen  to  be  more  than 
usuaUy  hard  up. 

Jack.  There  is  no  good  offering  a 
large  reward  now  that  the  thing  is 
found. 

[Enter  Lane  with  the  cigarette  eoae  en  o 
salver,  Algernon  takee  ü  at  onet* 
Lane  goes  out] 

Algernon.  I  think  that  k  xttdMr 
mean  of  you,  Emest,-  I  mint  m^* 
[Opena  case  and  examine9  ü]    BowVfVi 
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I  no  matter,  for,  now  that  I  look 
iscription  inside,  I  find  that  the 
i't  yours  after  all. 

Of  course  it's  mine.  [Mov- 
im]  You  have  seen  me  with  it 
ed  times,  and  vou  have  no  rig[ht 
ver  to  read  what  is  written  in- 
t  is  a  very  nngentlemanly  thing 
a  private  dgarette  ease. 
RNON.  Oh!  it  is  absurd  to 
hard-and-fast  rule  about  what 
ild  read  and  what  one  shouldn't. 
lan  half  of  modern  cnlture  de- 
n  what  one  shouldn't  read. 

I  am  quite  aware  of  the  fact, 
on't  propose  to  discuss  modern 

It  isn  t  the  sort  of  thing  one 
alk  of  in  private.  I  simply  want 
rette  case  back. 

RNON.  Yes ;  but  this  isn't  your 
e  case.  This  cigarette  case  is  a 
from  someone  of  the  name  of 
and  you  said  you  didn't  know 
of  that  name. 

Well,  if  you  want  to  know, 
lappens  to  be  my  aimt. 
RNON.     Your  aunt ! 

Yes.  Charming  old  la4£.  ®^® 
Lives  at  Tunbridge  Wells. 
'e  it  back  to  me,  Algy. 
RNON  [retreatini  to  hack  of  sofa], 
IV  does  she  call  herseli  little 
if  she  is  yoiir  aunt  and  lives  at 
Ige  Wells?  [Reading]  *From 
öcily  with  her  fondest  love.* 

[moving   to    sofa   and    kneeling 
l],     My   dear   fellow,    what   on 

there  in  that  ?     Some  aunts  are 
ne  aimts  are  not  tall.     That  is  a 

that  surely  an  aunt  may  be 
to  decide  for  herseif.  You 
)  think  that  every  aunt  should 
etly  like  your  aimtl  That  is 
!  For  Heaven's  sake  give  me 
y  cigarette  case. 
Follows    Alqernon    round    the 

room] 
iRNON.     Yes.     But     why     does 
int  call  you  her  uncle.     *From 
!ecüy,  with  her  fondest  love  to 
ar   Uncle   Jack.'     There   is   no 
)n,  I  admit,  to  an  aunt  being  a 
unt,  but  why  an  aunt,  no  matter 
er  size  may  be,  should  call  her 
jphew  her  uncle,  I   can*t   c^uite 
3ut.     Besides,   your  name  isn't 
}  all ;  it  is  Emest. 
.     It  isn't  Emest ;  it*s  Jack.  , 
5RN0N.     You  have  always  told 
was  Emest.     I  have  introduoed 
averyone  as  Emest.    You  answer 


to  the  name  of  Emest.  You  look  as 
if  your  name  was  Emest.  You  are 
the  most  earnest  looking  person  I  ever 
saw  in  my  life.  It  is  perfectly  absiurd 
your  saying  that  yomr  name  isn't  Emest. 
It's  on  yoiir  cards.  Here  is  one  of 
them.  [Taking  it  from  case]  *Mr. 
Emest  Worthing,  B  4,  The  Albany.' 
I'U  keep  this  as  a  proof  your  name  is 
Emest  if  ever  you  attempt  to  deny  it 
to  me,  or  to  Gwendolen,  or  to  anyone 
eise.  [Puts  the  card  in  his  packet] 

Jack.  Well,  my  name  is  Emest  in 
town  and  Jack  in  the  country,  and  the 
cigarette  case  was  given  to  me  in  the 
country. 

Algernon.  Yes,  but  that  does  not 
accoimt  for  the  fact  that  your  small 
Aimt  Cecily,  who  üves  at  Timbridge 
Wells,  calls  you  her  dear  uncle.  Come, 
old  boy,  you  had  much  better  have  the 
thing  out  at  once. 

Jack.  My  dear  Algy,  you  talk 
exactly  as  if  you  were  a  dentist.  It  is 
very  vulgär  to  talk  like  a  dentist  when 
one  isn't  a  dentist.  It  produces  a 
false  impression. 

Algernon.  Well,  that  is  exactly 
what  dentists  always  do.  Now,  go  on  I 
Teil  me  the  whole  thing.  I  may  men- 
tion  that  I  have  always  suspected  you 
of  being  a  confirmed  and  secret  Bun- 
buryist ;  and  I  am  quite  sure  of  it  now. 

Jack.  Bimburyist?  What  on  earth 
do  you  mean  by  a  Bunburyist? 

Algernon.  I'll  reveal  to  you  the 
meaning  of  that  incomparable  expres- 
sion  as  soon  as  you  are  kind  enough  to 
inform  me  why  you  are  Emest  in  tbwn 
and  Jack  in  the  country. 

Jack.  Well,  produce  my  cigarette 
case  first. 

Algernon.  Here  it  is.  [Handa 
cigarette  case]  Now  produce  your  ex- 
planation,  and  pray  make  it  improbable. 

[Sits  on  sofa] 

Jack.  My  dear  fellow,  there  is 
nothing  improbable  about  my  explana- 
tion  at  all.  In  fact  it's  perfectly  or- 
dinary.  Old  Mr.  Thomas  Cardew,  who 
adopted  me  when  I  was  a  little  boy, 
maae  me  in  his  will  guardian  to  ms 
grand-daughter,  Miss  Cecily  Cardew. 
Cecily,  who  addresses  me  as  her  uncle 
from  motives  of  respect  that  you  could 
not  possibly  appreciate,  lives  at  my 
place  in  the  country  under  the  Charge 
of  her  admirablegovemess,  Miss  Prism. 

Algernon.  Wnere  is  that  place  in 
the  countiy,  by  the  way? 

Jack.    That  is  notmng  to  you,  dear 
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boy.  You  are  not  going  to  be  invited. 
...  I  may  teil  you  candidly  that  the 
place  is  not  in  Shropshire. 

Algernon.  I  suspected  that,  mv 
dear  fellow!  I  have  Bunburyed  all 
over  Shropshire  on  two  separate  oc- 
casions.  Now,  go  on.  Why  are  you 
Emest  in  town  and  Jack  in  the  coun- 
try? 

Jack.  My  dear  Algy,  I  don*t  know 
whether  you  will  be  able  to  understand 
my  real  motives.  You  äre  hardly 
serious  enough.  When  one  is  placea 
in  the  position  of  guardian,  one  has  to 
adopt  a  very  high  moral  tone  on  all 
subiects.  It's  one's  duty  to  do  so. 
And  as  a  high  moral  tone  can  hardly 
be  Said  to  conduce  very  much  to  either 
one's  health  or  one*s  happiness,  in  order 
to  get  up  to  town  I  have  always  pre- 
tended  to  have  a  younger  brother  of 
the  name  of  Emest,  who  lives  in  the 
Albany,  and  gets  into  the  most  dreadful 
serapes.  That,  my  dear  Algy,  is  the 
whole  truth  piire  and  simple. 

Algernon.  The  truth  is  rarely  pure 
and  never  simple.  Modem  life  would 
be  very  tedious  if  it  were  either,  and 
modern  hteratiire  a  complete  impossi- 
bility ! 

Jack.  That  wouldn't  be  at  all  a  bad 
thing. 

Algernon.  Literary  criticism  is  not 
jour  forte,  my  dear  fellow.  Don't  try 
lt.  You  should  leave  that  to  people  who 
haven't  been  at  a  University.  They  do 
it  so  well  in  the  daily  papers.  What 
you  really  are  is  a  Bunburyist.  I  was 
quite  right  in  saying  you  were  a  Bun- 
buryist. You  are  one  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced  Bunburyists  I  know. 

Jack.    What  on  earth  do  ^^ou  mean? 

Algernon.  You  have  mvented  a 
very  useful  younger  brother  called 
Emest,  in  order  that  you  may  be  able 
to  come  up  to  town  as  of  ten  as  you  like. 
I  have  invented  an  invaluable  perma- 
nent invalid  called  Bunbury,  in  order 
that  I  may  be  able  to  go  down  into  the 
country  whenever  I  choose.  Bunbury 
is  perfectly  invaluable.  If  it  wasn't 
for  Bunbury's  extraordinary  bad  health, 
for  instance,  I  wouldn't  be  able  to  dine 
with  you  at  WilHs's  to-night,  for  I  have 
beon  really  engaged  to  Aunt  Aug^usta  for 
moro  than  a  week. 

Jack.  I  haven't  asked  you  to  dine 
with  me  anywhere  to-night. 

Algernon.  I  know.  You  are  ab- 
surdly  careless  about  sending  out  in- 
vitations. .  It  is  very  foolish  of  you. 


Nothing  annoys  people  so  much  as  not 
receiving  invitations. 

Jack.  You  had  much  better  dine 
with  your  Aunt  Augusta. 

Algernon.  I  haven't  the  smallest 
Intention  of  doing  anjrthin^  of  the  kind. 
To  begin  with,  1  dined  there  on  Mon- 
day,  and  once  a  week  is  quite  enough  to 
dine  with  one's  own  relatdons.  In  the 
second  place,  whenever  I  do  dine  thero 
I  am  always  treated  as  a  member  of 
the  family,  and  sent  down  with  either 
no  woman  at  all,  or  two.  In  the  third 
place,  I  know  perfectly  well  whom  she 
will  place  me  next  to,  to-night.  She 
will  place  me  next  Mary  Farquhar, 
who  always  flirts  with  her  own  husband 
across  the  dinner-table.  That  is  not 
very  pleasant.  Indeed,  it  is  not  even 
decent  .  .  .  and  that  sort  of  thing  is 
enormously  on  the  inorease.  The 
amoimt  of  women  in  London  who 
flirt  with  their  own  husbands  is  per- 
fectly scandalous.  It  looks  so  bad. 
It  is  simply  washing  one's  dean  linen 
in  public.  Besides,  now  that  I  know 
you  to  be  a  confirmed  Bunburyist  I 
naturally  want  to  talk  to  you  about 
Bunburying.  I  want  to  teil  you  the 
rules. 

Jack.  I'm  not  a  Bunbiunrist  at  alL 
If  Gwendolen  accepts  me,  I  am  going 
to  kill  my  brother,  indeed  I  thinx  Tu 
kill  him  in  any  oase.  Cecil^  is  a  litüe 
too  much  interested  in  nim.  It  is 
rather  a  bore.  So  I  am  going  to  ^t 
rid  of  Emest.  And  I  strongly  advise 
you  to  do  the  same  with  Mr.  .  .  .  with 
your  invalid  friend  who  has  the  absurd 
name. 

Algernon.  Nothing  will  induce  me 
to  part  with  Bunbury,  and  if  you  ever 
get  married,  whioh  seems  to  me  ex- 
tremely  problematic,  you  will  be  very 
glad  to  know  Bunbury.  A  man  who 
marries  without  knowing  Bunbury  has 
a  very  tedious  time  of  it. 

Jack.  That  is  nonsense.  If  I  marry 
a  charming  ^1  like  Gwendolen,  and  she 
is  the  only  girl  I  ever  saw  in  my  life  that 
I  would  marry,  I  certainly  won*t  want 
to  know  Bunbu^. 

Algernon.  Then  your  wife  wÜ 
You  don't  seem  to  reaUse,  that  in  mar- 
ried life  three  is  Company  and  two  ii 
none. 

Jack  [sententioualy],  That,  my  detf 
young  friend,  is  the  theory  thftt  Um 
comipt  French  drama  hat  been  pn>- 
I>ounaing  for  the  last  ttPty  yoan. 

Algbrnon.    Yes;     aad     thal    tht 
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happy  English  home  has  proved  in 
hau  the  time. 

Jack.  For  Heaven's  sake,  don't  try 
to  be  cynical.  It's  perfectly  easy  to  be 
^ynical. 

Aloernon.  My  dear  fellow,  it  isn*t 
easy  to  be  anythiug  now-a-days.  There's 
sach  a  lot  of  beastly  competition  about. 
[The  sound  of  an  electric  hell  is  heard] 
Ah!  that  must  be  Aunt  Augusta. 
Only  relatives,  or  creditors,  ever  ring 
in  that  Wagnerian  manner.  Now,  if  I 
get  her  out  of  the  way  for  ten  minutes, 
80  that  you  oan  have  an  opportunity 
for,  proposing  to  Gwendolen,  may  I 
dine  witn  you  to-night  at  Willis' s  ? 

Jäck.     I  suppose  so,  if  you  want  to. 

Aloernon.  Yes,  but  you  must  be 
serious  about  it.  I  hate  people  who 
are  not  serious  about  meals.  It  is  so 
shallow  of  them. 

[Enter  Lane] 

Lane.  Lady  Brackneil  and  Miss 
Fairfax. 

[Aloernon  goe8  forward  tp  meet  them. 
Enter  Lady  Bracknell  and  Gwen- 
dolen] 

Lady  Bracknell.  Good  aftemoon, 
dear  Algernon,  I  hope  you  are  behaving 
very  well. 

Aloernon.  I'm  feeling  very  well, 
Aunt  Augusta. 

Lady  Bracknell.  That*s  not  quite 
the  same  thing.  In  fact  the  two  things 
rarely  go  together. 

[Sees  Jack  and  bows  to  kirn  wilh 
icy  coldnesa] 

Aloernon.  [To  Gwendolen]  Dear 
me,  you  are  smart! 

Gwendolen.  I  am  always  smart! 
Aren't  I,  Mr.  Worthing? 

Jack.  You're  quite  perfeet,  Miss 
Fairfax. 

Gwendolen.  Oh !  I  hope  I  am  not 
that.  It  would  leave  no  room  for  de- 
velopments,  and  I  intend  to  develop  in 
many  directions. 

[Gwendolen  and  Jack  sit  down 
together  in  the  corner] 

Lady  Bracknell.  Fm  sorry  if  we 
are  a  little  late,  Algernon,  but  I  was 
obHged  to  call  on  dear  Lady  Harbury. 
I  hadn't  been  there  since  her  poor  hus- 
band's  dealh.  T  never  saw  a  woman  so 
altered ;  she  looks  quite  twenty  years 
younger.  And  now  1*11  have  a  cup  of 
tea,  and  one  of  those  nice  cucumber 
Sandwiches  you  promised  me. 

Algernon.  Certainly,  Aunt  Au- 
gusta. [Goes  over  to  tec^-tahle] 


Lady  Bracknell.  Won't  you  come 
and  sit  here,  Gwendolen? 

Gwendolen.  Thanks,  mamma,  I'm 
quite  eomfortable  where  I  am. 

Algernon  [picking  up  einpiy  plate  in 
horror].  Good  Heavens!  Lane!  Why 
are  there  no  cucumber  Sandwiches?  I 
ordered  them  specially. 

Lane  [gravely].  There  were  no  cu- 
cumbers  in  the  market  this  moming, 
sir.     I  went  down  twice. 

Algernon.     No  cucumbers ! 

Lane.  No,  sir.  Not  even  for  ready 
money. 

Algernon.  That  will  do,  Lane, 
thank  you. 

Lane.     Thank  you,  sir.         [Goes  out] 

Algernon.  I  am  greatly  distressed, 
Aunt  Augusta,  about  there  being  no 
cucumbers,  not  even  for  ready  money. 

Lady  Bracknell.  It  really  makes 
no  matter,  Algernon.  I  had  some 
crumpets  with  Lady  Harbury,  who 
seems  to  me  to  be  üving  entirely  for 
pleasure  now. 

Algernon.  I  hear  her  hair  has 
tiurned  quite  gold  from  grief. 

Lady  Bracknell.  It  certainly  has 
changed  its  colour.  From  what  cause 
I,  of  course,  cannot  say.  [Algernon 
Grosses  and  hands  tea]  Thank  yoii. 
IVe  quite  a  treat  for  you  to-night, 
Algernon.  I  am  going  to  send  you 
down  with  Mary  Farquhar.  She  is 
such  a  nice  woman,  and  so  attentive  to 
her  husband.  It's  delightful  to  watch 
them. 

Algernon.  I  am  afraid,  Aunt  Au- 
gusta, I  shall  have  to  give  up  the 
pleasure  of  dining  with  you  to-night 
af  ter  all. 

Lady  Bracknell  [frowning],  1  hope 
not,  Algernon.  It  would  put  my  table 
completely  out.  Your  uncle  would 
have  to  dine  upstairs.  Fortunately  he 
is  accustomed  to  that. 

Algernon.  It  is  a  gre^t  bore,  and, 
I  need  hardly  say,  a  terrible  disap- 
pointment  to  me,  but  the  fact  is  I  have 
just  had  a  telegram  to  say  that  my  poor 
friend  Bunbury  is  very  lU  again.  [Ex- 
changes glances  with  Jack]  They  seem 
to  tMnk  I  should  be  with  him. 

Lady  Bracknell.  It  is  very  stränge. 
This  Mr.  Bunburv  seems  to  suffer  from 
curiously  bad  health. 

Algernon.  Yes ;  poor  Bunbury  is  a 
dreadful  invalid. 

Lady  Bracknell.  Well,  I  must  say, 
Algernon,  that  I  think  it  is  hi|:h  time 
that  Mr.  Bunbury  made  up  his  mind 
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whether  he  was  going  to  live  or  to  die. 
This  shilly-shallying  with  the  question 
is  absurd.  Nor  do  I  in  any  way  ap- 
prove  of  the  modern  sympathy  with 
invalids.  I  consider  it  morbid.  lU- 
ness  of  any  kind  is  hardly  a  thing  to  be 
encoiiraged  in  others.  Health  is  the 
primary  duty  of  life.  I  am  always 
telling  that  to  your  poor  uncle,  but  he 
never  seems  to  take  much  notioe  .  .  . 
as  far  as  any  improvement  in  his  ail- 
ments  goes.  I  shoidd  be  much  obliged 
if  you  would  ask  Mr.  Bunbury,  from 
me,  to  be  kind  enough  not  to  have  a 
relapse  on  Saturday,  for  I  rely  on  you  to 
arrange  my  music  for  me.  It  is  my  last 
reeeption  and  one  wants  something  that 
will  encourage  conversation,  partiöu- 
larly  at  the  end  of  the  season  when 
everyone  has  practically  said  whatever 
they  had  to  say,  which,  in  most  cases, 
was  probably  not  much. 

Algernon.  I'U  speak  to  Bunbury, 
Aunt  Augusta,  if  ho  is  still  conscious, 
and  I  tlunk  I  can  promise  you  he'll 
be  all  right  by  Saturday.  Of  course 
the  music  is  a  great  difficulty.     You 


see,   if  one  plavs  good  music,   peoplo 

id  if  one  plays  ' 
people  don't  talk.     But  I'U  run  over 


don't  listen,  and  if  one  plays  bad  music 


the  Programme  I've  drawn  out,  if  you 
will  kindly  come  into  the  next  room 
for  a  moment. 

Lady  Bracknell.  Thank  you,  Al- 
gernon. It  is  very  thoughtful  of  you. 
[RisinOf  and  Jolloxoing  Algernon]  I'm 
sure  the  Programme  will  be  delightful, 
aftor  a  few  expurgations.  French  songs 
I  cannot  possibly  allow.  Peoplo  always 
seem  to  think  that  they  are  impropor, 
and  either  look  shocked,  which  is  vulgär, 
or  laugh,  which  is  worse.  But  German 
Sounds  a  thoroughly  respectable  lan- 
guage,  and  indeed,  I  believe  is  so. 
Gwendolon,  you  will  accompany  me. 

GwENDOLEN.     Cortainly,  mamma. 
[Lady   Bracknell  and  Alger- 
non   go   into    the    miisioroornj 
GwENDOLEN  Tcmains  behind] 

Jack.  Charming  day  it  has  been, 
Miss  Fairfax. 

GwENDOLEN.  Pray  don't  talk  to 
me  about  the  weather,  Mr.  Worthing. 
Whenever  people  talk  to  me  about  the 
weather,  I  always  feel  quite  certain  that 
they  mean  something  eise.  And  that 
makos  me  so  nervous. 

Jack.     I  do  mean  something  eise. 

GwENDOLEN.  I  thought  SO.  In  fact, 
I  am  never  wrong. 

Jack.    And  I  would  like  to  be  allowed 


to  take  advantage  of  Lady  Bracknell's 
temporary  absence  .  .  . 

GwENDOLEN.  I  would  certaioly  ad- 
vise  you  to  do  so.  Mamma  has  a  way 
of  Coming  back  suddenly  into  a  room 
that  I  have  of ten  had  to  speak  to  her 
about. 

Jack  [nervottaly],  Miss  Fairfax,  ever 
since  I  met  you  I  have  admired  you 
more  than  any  girl  ...  I  have  ever 
met  since  ...  I  met  you. 

GwENDOLEN.  Yes,  I  am  quite  awan 
of  the  fact.  And  I  of  ten  wish  that  in 
public,  at  any  rate,  you  had  been  mOTe 
demonstrative.  For  me  you  have  al- 
ways had  an  irresistible  fascinatibn. 
Even  before  I  met  you  I  was  far  from 
indifferent  to  you.  [Jack  laoks  at  her 
in  amazement]  We  live,  as  I  hope  you 
know,  Mr.  Worthing,  in  an  age  of  id«ds. 
The  fact  is  constantly  mentioned  in  the 
more  expensive  monthly  magazincs, 
and  has  reached  the  provincial  pulpits 
I  am  told :  and  my  ideal  has  always  been 
to  love  some  one  of  the  name  of  Emest. 
There  is  something  in  that  name  that 
inspires  absolute  confidence.  The  mo- 
ment Algernon  first  mentioned  to  me 
that  he  nad  a  friend  called  Emest,  1 
knew  I  was  destined  to  love  you. 

Jack.  You  really  love  me,  Gwen- 
dolen? 

GwENDOLEN.    Passionatcly ! 

Jack.  Darling!  You  don't  know 
how  happy  youVe  made  me. 

GwENDOLEN.    My  owH  Emcst ! 

Jack.  But  you  don*t  really  mean 
to  say  that  you  oouldn't  love  me  if  my 
name  wasn't  Ernest? 

GwENDOLEN.  But  youT  name  is 
Ernest. 

Jack.  Yes,  I  know  it  is.  But  sup- 
posing  it  was  something  eise?  Do  you 
mean  to  say  you  oouldn't  love  me 
then? 

GwENDOLEN  [gltbly].  Ah!  that  is 
clearly  a  metaphysical  8x>eculation,  and 
like  most  metaphysical  speeulations  has 
very  little  reference  at  aU  to  the  actoal 
facts  of  real  life,  as  we  know  them. 

Jack.  Porsonally,  darUng,  to  speak 
quite  candidly,  I  don't  mach  care 
about  the  name  of  Emest  ...  I  don't 
think  the  name  suits  me  at  all. 

GwENDOLEN.  It  sults  you  perfeotlf. 
It  is  a  divine  name.  It  has  a  mime 
of  its  own.    It  produoes  vibrations. 

Jack.  Well,  really,  GwendcÄea,  I 
must  say  that  I  think  there  are  loti  of 
other  much  nioer  names.  I  think  Jaiok 
for  instanoe,  a  oluunning  name. 
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rENDOLEN.  Jack?  .  .  .  No,  there 
ry  little  music  in  the  name  Jack, 
r  at  aJl,  indeed.  It  does  not  thrUl. 
*oduoes  absolutely  no  vibrations. 

I  have  known  several  Jacks,  and 
all,  without  exception,  were  more 
usually  piain.  Besides,  Jack  is  a 
ious  domesticity  for  John!  And 
r  any  woman  who  is  married  to  a 
called  John.  She  would  probably 
•  be  allowed  to  know  the  entrane- 
pleasure  of  a  single  moment's 
de.  The  only  really  safe  name  is 
)t. 
3K.     Gwendolen,  I  must  get  chris- 

at  once  —  I  mean  we  must  get 
ed  at  once.     There  is  no  time  to 
{t. 
rENDOLEN.     Married,  Mr.  Worth- 

:k  [astounded].  Well  .  .  .  siirely. 
know  that  I  love  you,  and  you  led 

0  believe,  Miss  Pairfax,  that  you 
not  absolutely  indifferent  to  me. 
rENDOLEN.  ladoreyou.  Butjrou 
i't  proposed  to  me  yet.  Nothing 
3een  said  at  all  about  marriage. 
mbject  has  not  even  been  touched 

3K.     Well  .  .  .  may  I  propose  to 

low? 

iTENDOLEN.     I   thiuk  it  would  be 

idmirable    opportunity.     And    to 

1  you  any  possible  disappointment, 
i\  ortMng,  1  think  it  only  fair  to  teil 
luite  frankly  beforehand  that  I  am 
determined  to  accept  you. 

CK.     Gwendolen ! 

iTENDOLEN.     Yes,    Mr.    Worthing, 
have  you  got  to  say  to  me? 
CK.     You  iSaow  what  I  have  got  to 

0  you. 

v^ENDOLEN.  Ycs,  but  you  don*t 
t. 

CK.     Gwendolen,   will  you   marry 

[Ooes  on  his  knees] 

STENDOLEN.     Of  coursc  I  wiU,  dar- 

How  lon^  you  have  been  about 

1  am  afraid  you  have  had  very 
experienco  in  how  to  propose. 

CK.  My  own  one,  I  have  never 
l  any  one  in  the  world  but  you. 
v'ENDOLEN.  Ycs,  but  meu  often 
>se  for  practice.  I  know  my 
ler  Gerald  does.  All  my  girl 
is  teil  me  so.  What  wonderfiüly 
eyes  you  have,  Emest!  Thev 
[uite,  quite  bluo.  I  hope  you  will 
^s  look  at  me  just  like  that,  es- 
lly  when  there  are  other  people 
nt. 


[EfUer  Lady  Bracknell] 

Lady  Bracknell.  Mr.  Worthing! 
Rise,  sir,  from  this  semi-reeumbent 
posture.     It  is  most  indecorous. 

Gwendolen.  Mamma !  [He  tries  to 
rise;  she  restrains  him]  I  must  beg 
you  to  retire.  This  is  no  place  for 
you.  Besides,  Mr.  Worthing  has  not 
quite  finished  yet. 

Lady  Bracknell.  Finished  what, 
may  I  ask? 

Gwendolen.  I  am  engaged  to  Mr. 
Worthing,  mamma. 

[They  rise  together] 

Lady  Bracknell.  Pardon  me,  you 
are  not  engaged  to  anyone.  When 
you  do  becomo  engaged  to  someone, 
I,  or  your  fathcr,  should  his  health 
permit  him,  will  infonh  you  of  the  fact. 
An  engagement  should  come  on  a  young 
girl  as  a  surprise,  pleasant  or  unpleasant, 
as  the  case  may  bo.  It  is  hardly  a  mat- 
ter that  she  could  be  allowed  to  arrange 
for  herseif.  .  .  .  And  now  I  have  a 
few  questions  to  put  to  you,  Mr.  Worth- 
ing. While  I  am  making  these  in- 
quiries,  you,  Gwendolen,  will  wait  for 
me  below  in  the  carriage. 

Gwendolen  [reproacÄ/tiZZy].  Manima! 

Lady  Bracknell.  In  the  carriage, 
Gwendolen!  [Gwendolen  goes  to  the 
door,  She  and  Jack  blow  kisses  to  each 
other  behind  Lady  Bracknell's  back, 
Lady  Bracknell  looks  vaguely  about 
as  if  she  couLd  not  understand  what  the 
noise  was,  Finally  turns  round]  Gwen- 
dolen, the  carriage ! 

Gwendolen.     Yes,  mamma. 

[Goes  oiUy  looking  back  at  Jack] 

Lady  Bracknell  [sitting  down],  You 
can  take  a  seat,  Mr.  Worthing. 

[Looks  in  her  pocket  for  note-book 
and  pencü] 

Jack.  Thank  you,  Lady  Bracknell, 
I  prefer  standing. 

Lady  Bracknell  [pencil  and  note- 
book  in  hand].  1  foel  bound  to  teil  you 
that  you  are  not  down  on  my  hst  of 
eligible  young  men,  although  I  nave  the 
same  list  as  the  dear  Duchess  of  Bolton 
has.  We  work  together,  in  fact.  How- 
ever,  I  am  quite  ready  to  enter  your 
name,  shoum  your  answers  be  what  a 
really  affectionate  mother  requires.  Do 
you  smoke? 

Jack.  Well,  yes,  I  must  admit  I 
smoke. 

Lady  Bracknell.  I  am  glad  to 
hear  it.  A  man  should  always  have 
an  occupation   of   some   kind.     There 
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are  far  too  many  idle  men  in  London 
as  it  is.     How  old  are  you? 

Jack.     Twenty-nine. 

Lady  Bracknell.  A  verv  good  age 
to  be  married  at.  I  have  always  boon 
of  opinjon  that  a  man  who  desircs  to 
get  married  should  know  either  ev(^r>'- 
thing  or  nothing.     Which  do  you  know  ? 

Jack  [after  some  hesitation].  I  know 
nothing,  Lady  Bracknell. 

Lady  Bracknell.  I  am  pleascd  to 
hear  it.  I  do  not  approve  of  anything 
that  tampers  with  natural  ignorance. 
Ignoranee  is  like  a  delicate  exotic  fruit ; 
touch  it  and  the  bloom  is  gone.  The 
whole  theory  of  modern  education  is 
radieally  unsound.  Fortuna tely  in  Eng- 
land, at  any  rate,  education  produces 
no  eflfect  whatsoever.  If  it  did,  it 
would  prove  a  serious  danger  to  the 
Upper  classes,  and  probably  lead  to 
acts  of  violence  in  Grosvenor  Square. 
What  is  your  income? 

Jack.  Between  seven  and  eight  thou- 
sand  a  year. 

Lady  Bracknell  [makes  a  note  in  her 
book].     In  land,  or  in  Investments? 

Jack.     In  investments,  clüefly. 

Lady  Bracknell.  That  is  satis- 
factorv.  What  between  the  duties  ex- 
pected  of  one  during  ono*s  lifetime,  and 
the  duties  exacted  from  one  after  one's 
death,  land  has  ceasod  to  be  either  a 
profit  or  a  pleasiuro.  It  gives  one  Posi- 
tion, and  prevents  one  from  keeping  it 
up.  That*s  all  that  can  be  said  about 
land. 

Jack.  I  have  a  country  house  with 
some  land,  of  course,  attachod  to  it, 
about  fifteen  hundred  acres,  I  believe; 
but  I  don't  depend  on  that  for  my  real 
income.  In  fact,  as  far  as  I  can  make 
out,  the  poachers  are  the  only  people 
who  make  anything  out  of  it. 

Lady  Bracknell.  A  country  house ! 
How  many  bedrooms?  Well,  that 
point  can  be  cleared  up  afterwards. 
You  have  a  town  house,  I  hope  ?  A  ^rl 
with  a  simple,  unspoiled  nature,  bke 
Gwendolen,  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  reside  in  the  country. 

Jack.  Well,  I  own  a  house  in  Bel- 
gravo  Square,  but  it  is  let  by  the  year 
to  Lady  Bloxham.  Of  course,  I  can 
get  it  back  whenever  I  hke,  at  six 
months*  notice. 

Lady  Bracknell.  Lady  Bloxham? 
I  don*t  know  her. 

Jack.  Oh,  she  goes  about  very  little. 
She  is  a  lady  considerably  advanoed 
In  years. 


Lady  Bracknell.  Ah,  now-a-days 
that  is  no  guarantee  of  respectability  of 
cliaracter.  What  number  in  Belgrave 
Square  ? 

Jack.     149. 

Lady  Bracknell  [shaking  her  hend]. 
The  unfashionable  side.  I  thought 
thero  was  something.  However,  tnat 
could  easily  be  altered. 

Jack.  Do  you  moan  the  fashion,  or 
the  side? 

Lady  Bracknell  [sternly].  Both,  if 
nccessary,  I  presume.  What  are  your 
politics  ? 

Jack.  Well,  I  am  afraid  I  really 
have  none.     I  am  a  Liberal  Unionist. 

Lady  Bracknell.  Oh,  they  count  as 
Tones.  They  dine  with  us.  Or  come  in 
the  evening,  at  any  rate.  Xow  to  minor 
matters.     Are  your  parents  living? 

Jack.     I  have  lost  both  my  parents. 

Lady  Bracknell.  Both?  .  . .  That 
seems  Hke  carelessness.  Who  was  your 
father?  He  was  evidontly  a  man  of 
some  wealth.  Was  he  bom  in  what  the 
Radical  papers  call  the  purple  of  com- 
merce, or  did  ho  rise  from  tne  ranks  of 
the  aristocracy? 

Jack.  I  am  afraid  I  really  don't 
know.  The  fact  is,  Lady  Bracknell,  I 
said  I  had  lost  my  parents.  It  would 
be  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  my 
parents  seem  to  have  lost  ine  ...  I 
don't  actually  know  who  I  am  by  birth. 
I  was  .  .  .  well,  I  was  found. 

Lady  Bracknell.     Found  I 

Jack.  The  lata  Mr.  Thomas  Cardew, 
an  old  gentleman  of  a  very  eharitable 
and  kindly  disposition,  found  me,  and 
gave  me  the  name  of  Worthing,  because 
he  happened  to  have  a  first-class  ticket 
for  Worthing  in  his  pocket  at  the  time. 
Worthing  is  a  place  in  Sussex.  It  is  a 
seaside  rosort. 

Lady  Bracknell.  Where  did  the 
eharitable  gentleman  who  had  a  first- 
class  ticket  for  this  seaside  resort  find 
you? 

Jack  [gravely].     In  a  hand-bag. 

Lady  Bracknell.     A  hand-lMig? 

Jack  [very  seriotisly],  Yes,  Lady 
Bracknell.  I  was  in  a  hand-bag — » 
somewhat  largo,  black  leather  hiuia-baei 
with  handles  to  it  —  an  ordinary  hand- 
bag  in  fact. 

Lady  Bracknell.  In  what  kNsality 
did  this  Mr.  James,  or  Thomas,  Cardev 
come  across  this  ordinary  hand-bag?. 

Jack.  In  the  oloak-room  at  Viotodi 
Station.  It  was  givea  to  him  in  miifi'^ 
for  his  own. 
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Bracknell.     The  cloak-room 
ria  Station  ? 

Yes.  The  Brighton  line. 
Bracknell.  The  line  is  im- 
.  Mr.  Worthing,  I  confess  I 
ewhat  bewildered  by  what  you 
;t  told  me.  To  be  bom,  or  at 
t  bred,  in  a  hand-bag,  whether 
Andles  or  not,  seems  to  me  to 
a  contempt  for  the  ordinary 
3  of  family  life  that  reniind 
le  worst  oxcessos  of  the  French 
on.  And  I  presume  you  know 
at  unfortunate  movement  led 
for  the  particular  loeality  in 
e  hand-bag  was  found,  a  cloak- 
a  railway  Station  might  serve  to 
i  social  indiscretion  —  has  prob- 
leed,  beon  used  for  that  purpose 
ow  —  but  it  eould  hardly  be 

as    an    assnred    basis   for   a 
id  Position  in  good  society. 

May  I  ask  you  then  what  you 
l\'ise  me  to  do?  I  need  hardly 
)uld  do  anything  in  the  world 
3  Gwendolen*s  happiness. 
Bracknell.  I  would  strongly 
ou,  Mr.  Worthing,  to  try  and 
K)me  relations  as  soon  as  possi- 

to  make  a  definito  off  ort  to 

at   any  rate   one   parent,   of 

jx,  before   the  season  is  quite 

Well,  I  don't  see  how  I  eould 
manage  to  do  that.  I  can 
the  hand-bag  at  any  momcnt. 
my  dressing-room  at  home.  I 
link  that  should  satisfy  you, 
Etcknell. 

Bracknell.     Mo,  sir!     What 

do  with  me?     You  can  hardly 

that    I    and    Lord    Bracknell 

Iream    of    allowing    our    only 

'  —  a  girl  brought  up  with  the 

?are  —  to  marry  into  a  cloak- 

nd    form   an    alliance    with    a 

Good  morning,  Älr.  Worthing ! 

lADY  Bracknell  sweeps  out  in 

niajestic  indignation] 

Good  moming!     [Algernon 

ofher  roow,  strikes  up  the  Wed- 

eh.     Jack  looks  perfectly  furious 

to  the  door]     For  goodness'  sako 

ay    that   ghastly    tune,    Algy! 

»tic  you  are ! 

nc  stops  and  Algernon  enters 

cheerily] 
NON.     Didn't    it    go    off    all 
d   boy?     You   don't  mean   to 
ndolen  refused  you?     I  know 
ay  she  has.    She  is  always  re- 


fusing  people.     I  think  it  is  most  ill- 
natured  of  her. 

Jack.  Oh,  Gwendolen  is  as  right  as 
a  trivet.  As  far  as  she  is  concemed,  we 
are  engaged.  Her  mother  is  perfectly 
unbearable.  Never  met  such  a  Gorgon 
...  I  don't  really  know  what  a  Gorgon 
is  like,  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  Lady 
Bracknell  is  one.  In  any  case,  she  is  a 
monster,  without  being  a  myth,  which 
is  rather  unfair.  ...  I  bog  your  par- 
don,  Algy,  I  suppose  I  shouldn't  talk 
about  your  own  aunt  in  that  way  before 
you. 

Algernon.  My  dear  boy,  I  love 
hearing  my  relations  abused.  It  is  the 
only  thing  that  makcs  me  put  up  with 
them  at  all.  Relations  are  simply  a 
tedious  pack  of  people,  who  haven't  got 
the  remotest  knowledge  of  how  to  Hve, 
nor  the  smallest  instinct  about  when  to 
die. 

Jack.     Oh,  that  is  nonsense! 

Algernon.     It  isn't ! 

Jack.  Well,  I  won't  argue  about 
the  matter.  You  always  want  to  argue 
about  things. 

Algernon.  That  is  exactly  what 
things  were  originally  made  for. 

Jack.  Upon  my  word,  if  I  thought 
that,  I'd  shoot  myself  ,  ,  .  [A  pause] 
You  don*t  think  there  is  any  chance  of 
Gwendolen  becoming  like  her  mother  in 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  do 
you,  Algy? 

Algernon.  All  women  become  like 
their  mothers.  That  is  their  tragedy. 
No  man  does.     That's  his. 

Jack.     Is  that  clever? 

Algernon.  It  is  perfectly  phrasedl 
and  quite  as  true  as  any  Observation  in 
civilised  life  should  be. 

Jack.  I  am  siek  to  death  of  clever- 
ness.  Everybody  is  clever  now-a-days. 
You  can't  go  anywhere  without  meeting 
clever  people.  The  thing  has  become 
an  absolute  public  nuisance.  I  wish  to 
goodness  we  had  a  few  fools  lef t. 

Algernon.     We  have. 

Jack.  I  should  extremely  like  to 
meet  them.     What  do  they  talk  about? 

Algernon.  The  fools?  Oh!  about 
the  clever  people,  of  course. 

Jack.     What  fools! 

Algernon.  By  the  way,  did  you 
teil  Gwendolen  the  truth  about  your 
being  Emest  in  town,  and  Jack  in  the 
country  ? 

Jack  [in  a  very  patronising  manner] 
My  dear  feUow,  the  truth  isn't  quite 
the  sort  of  thing  one  teils  to  a  nioe, 
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sweet,  refined  girl.  What  extraordi- 
nary  ideas  you  have  about  the  way  to 
behave  to  a  woman ! 

Algernon.  The  only  way  to  be- 
have to  a  woman  is  to  make  love  to 
her,  if  she  is  pretty,  and  to  someone 
eise  if  shc  is  piain. 

Jack.     Oh,  that  is  nonsense. 

Algernon.  What  about  ^our 
brother?  What  about  the  profligate 
Ernest? 

Jack.  Oh,  before  the  end  of  the 
week  I  shall  have  got  rid  of  him.  VW 
say  he  died  in  Paris  of  apoplexy.  Lots 
of  people  die  of  apoplexy,  quite  sud- 
deniy,  don't  they? 

Algernon.  Yes,  but  it*8  hereditary, 
my  dear  fellow.  It*s  a  sort  of  thing 
that  runs  in  families.  You  had  much 
better  say  a  severe  ohill. 

Jack.  You  are  sure  a  severe  chill 
isn't  hereditary,  or  any thing  of  that 
kind? 

Algernon.     Of  course  it  isn't  I 

Jack.  Very  well,  then.  My  poor 
brother  Ernest  is  carried  off  suddenly 
in  Paris,  by  a  severe  chill.  That  gets 
rid  of  him. 

Algernon.  But  I  thought  you  said 
that  .  .  .  Miss  Cardow  was  a  little 
too  much  interested  in  your  poor 
brother  Ernest?  Won't  she  feel  his 
loss  a  good  deal  ? 

Jack.  Oh,  that  is  all  right.  Cecily 
is  not  a  silly,  romantic  girl,  I  am  glad 
to  say.  She  has  got  a  capital  appetite, 
goes  long  walks,  and  pays  no  attention 
at  all  to  her  lessons. 

Algernon.  I  would  rather  like  to 
see  Cecily. 

Jack.     I   will   take   very   good  care^ 
you     never     do.     She     is     excessively 
pretty,  and  she  is  only  just  eightoen. 

Algernon.  Have  you  told  Gwen- 
dolen  yet  that  you  have  an  excessively 
pretty  ward  who  is  only  just  eighteen? 

Jack.  Oh!  one  doosn't  bliirt  these 
things  out  to  people.  Cecily  and 
Gwendolen  are  perfectly  ccrtain  to  be 
extremely  great  friends.  I'll  bet  you 
anything  you  like  that  half  an  hour 
after  they  have  mct,  they  will  be  call- 
ing  each  other  sister. 

Algernon.  Women  only  do  that 
when  they  have  called  eax;h  other  a 
lot  of  other  things  first.  Now,  my  dear 
boy,  if  we  want  to  get  a  good  table  at 
Willis's,  we  really  must  go  and  dress. 
Do  you  know  it  is  nearly  seven? 

Jack  [irritably],  OhI  it  always  is 
nearly  seven. 


Algernon.     Well,  I*m  hungry. 

Jack.  I  never  knew  you  when  you 
weren*t.  .  .  . 

Algernon.  What  shall  we  do  after 
dinner?     Go  to  a  theatre? 

Jack.     Oh,  no !    I  loathe  listening. 

Algernon.  Well,  let  us  go  to  the 
aub? 

Jack.     Oh,  no !   I  hate  taUdng. 

Algernon.  Well,  we  might  trot 
round  to  the  Empire  at  ten? 

Jack.     Oh,  no !     I  can't  bear  looking   , 
at  things.     It  is  so  silly. 

Algernon.     Well,  what  shall  we  do? 

Jack.    "Nothing ! 

Algernon.  It  is  awfuUy  hard  woik 
doing  nothing.  However,  I  don't  mind 
hard  work  where  there  is  no  definite 
object  of  any  kind. 

[ErUer  Lane] 

Lane.     Miss  Fairfax. 

[Enier  Gwendolen.     Lane  goes  otd] 

Algernon.  Gwendolen,  upon  my 
Word ! 

Gwendolen.  Algy,  kindly  tum  your 
back.  I  have  something  very  pa^ 
ticular  to  say  to  Mr.  Worthing. 

Algernon.  Really,  Gwendolen,  I 
don't  think  I  can  allow  this  at  all. 

Gwendolen.  Algy,  you  always 
adopt  a  strictly  unmoral  attitude 
towards  life.  You  are  not  quite  old 
enough  to  do  that. 

[Algernon  retires  to  the  fireplace] 

J Ac  i,    My  own  darling  I 

Gwendolen.  Ernest,  wo  majr  never 
be  married.  From  the  expression  on 
mamma's  face  I  fear  we  never  shall. 
Few  parents  now-andays  i>ay  any  re- 
gard  to  what  their  children  say  to  mem. 
The  old-fashioned  respect  for  the  voung 
is  fast  dying  out.  Whatever  innuenoe 
I  ever  had  over  mamma,  I  lost  at  the 
age  of  three.  But  although  she  may 
prevent  us  from  becoming  man  and 
Avife,  and  I  may  marry  someone  eise, 
and  marry  of  ten,  nothing  that  ehe  can 
possibly  do  can  alter  my  etemal  devo- 
tion  to  you. 

Jack.     Dear  Gwendolen ! 

Gwendolen.  The  stoiy  of  your 
romantic  origin,  as  related  to  me  by 
mamma,  with  unpleasing  oommeatii 
has  naturally  stirred  the  deeper  fibns 
of  my  nature.  Your  Christiaa  saiw 
has  an  irresistible  fasdufttioiL  TkB 
simplicity  of  your  oharacter  suJdm  jon 
exquisiteiy    inoompreheuible    to   ttfr 
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town  address  at  the  Albany,   I 
What   is   your   address   in    the 

ry? 

;k.     The  Manor  House,  Woolton, 

ordshire. 

[Algernon,  who  hos  heen  carefvlly 

liateningf  smiles  to  himaelf^  and 

writes  the  address  on  his  shiri- 

cuff,     Then  picks  up  the  Rail- 

way  Guide] 

'ENDOLEN.     There  is  a  good  i>ostal 

te,  I  suppose?     It  may  be  neces- 

x>  do  something  desperate.     That, 

irse,  will  require  senous  considera- 

I    will    communicate   with   you 

:k.     My  own  one ! 
ENDOLEN.     How  loDg  do  you  re- 
in town? 
:k.     Till  Monday. 
ENDOLEN.     Qood !  Algy,  you  may 
•ound  now. 

3ERNON.     Thanks,     I've     tumed 
.  already. 
ENDOLEN.     You  may  also  ring  the 

;k.     You  will  let  me  see  you  to 

ßarriage,  my  own  darling? 

ENDOLEN.     Certainly. 

:k.     \To  Lane,  who  now  enters]     I 

30  Miss  Fairfax  out. 

««;.  Yes,  sir. 
[Jack  and  Gwendolen  go  off, 
Lane  presents  several  letters  on 
a  salver  to  Algernon.  It  is  to 
he  surmised  that  they  are  bills^  as 
Algernon,  after  looking  at  the 
envelopeSf  tears  them  up] 

3ERNON.     A  glass  of  sherry,  Lane. 

STE.     Yes,  sir. 

3ERNON.     To-morrow,    Lane,    I*m 

Bunburying. 

^E.     Yes,  sir. 

3ERNON.     I  shall  probably  not  be 

tili   Monday.     You  can  put  up 

ress  clothes,  my  smoking  jacket, 

11  the  Bunbury  suits  .  .  . 

^lE,     Yes,  sir.  [Handing  sherry] 

3ERNON.     I  hopo  to-morrow  wül 

ine  day,  Lane. 

•^E.     It  never  is,  sir. 

3ERN0N.     Lane,  you're  a  perfect 

nist. 

>JE.     I  do  my  best  to  give  satis- 

n,  sir. 

[Enter  Jack.     Lane  goes  off] 

;k.     There's  a  sensible,  intelleotual 

the  only  girl  I  ever  cared  for  in 

ife.     [Aloebnon  is  laughing  im- 


moderately]     What   on   earth    are    you 
so  amused  at? 

Algernon.  Oh,  I*m  a  little  anxious 
about  poor  Bimbury,  that  is  all. 

Jack.  If  you  don't  take  oare,  your 
friend  Bunbury  wiU  get  you  into  a 
serious  scrape  some  day. 

Algernon.  I  love  scrapes.  They 
are  the  only  things  that  are  never 
senous. 

Jack.     Oh,    that*s    nonsense,    Algy. 
Ypu  never  talk  anything  but  nonsense. 
Algernon.     Nobody  ever  does. 

[Jack  looks  indignanlly  at  him^ 
and  leaves  the  room,  Algernon 
lights  a  cigarette,  reads  his  shirt' 
cuff  and  smiles] 
act-drop 


ACT   II 

ScENE.  —  Garden  at  the  Manor  House, 
A  flight  of  gray  stone  steps  leads  up 
to  the  house.  The  garden,  an  oli- 
fashioned  one,  Juli  of  roses.  Time 
of  year,  Jvly,  Basket  chairs,  and  a 
table  covered  with  books,  are  sei  under 
a  large  yew  tree, 

[Miss  Prism  discovered  seated  at  the  table. 
Cecilt  is  ai  the  back  watering 
flowers] 

Miss  Prism  [calling],  Ceoily,  Cecily ! 
Surely  such  a  utilitarian  occupation  as 
the  watering  of  flowers  is  rather  Moul- 
ton*s  duty  than  yours?  Especially  at 
a  moment  when  intellectuai  pleasures 
await  you.  Your  German  grammar  is 
on  the  table.  Pray  open  it  at  page  fif- 
teen.     We  will  repeat  yesterday's  lesson. 

Cecily  [coming  over  very  slowly],  But 
I  don't  like  Qerman.  It  isn't  at  all  a 
becoming  language.  I  know  perfectly 
wen  that  I  look  quite  piain  after  my 
German  lesson. 

Miss  Prism.  Child,  you  know  how 
anxious  yom*  guardian  is  that  you 
should  improve  yourself  in  every  way. 
He  laid  particular  stress  on  your  Ger- 
man, as  he  was  leaving  for  town  yester- 
day.  Indeed,  he  always  lays  stress  on 
your  German  when  he  is  leaving  for 
town. 

Cecily.  Dear  Uncle  Jack  is  so  very 
serious!  Sometimes  he  is  so  serious 
that  I  think  he.cannot  be  quite  well. 

Miss  Prism  \drawing  her  seif  up]. 
Your  g[uardian  enjoys  the  best  of  nealth, 
and  ms  gravity  of  demeanour  is  es- 
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pecially  to  be  commended  in  one  so 
comparatively  young  as  he  is.  I  know 
no  one  who  has  a  higher  sense  of  duty 
and  responsibility. 

Cecily.  I  suppose  that  is  why  ho 
often  looks  a  little  bored  when  wo  three 
are  together. 

Miss  Prism.  Cecily!  I  am  sur- 
prisod  at  you.  Mr.  Worthing  has  many 
troubles  in  his  life.  Idle  raerriment  and 
triviality  would  be  out  of  place  in  his 
conversation.  You  must  remeraber  his 
constant  anxiety  about  that  unfortu- 
nate  young  man,  his  brother. 

Cecily.  I  wish  Uncle  Jack  would 
allow  that  unfortunate  young  man,  his 
brother,  to  come  down  here  sometimes. 
We  might  have  a  good  influence  over 
him,  Miss  Prism.  I  am  sure  you  cer- 
tainly  would.  You  know  German,  and 
geology,  and  things  of  that  kind  in- 
fluence a  man  very  much. 

[Cecily    begins   to    write   in    her 
diary] 

Miss  Prism  [shaking  her  head].  I  do 
not  think  that  even  I  could  produce  any 
effect  on  a  character  that  according  to 
his  own  brother's  admission  is  irre- 
trievably  weak  and  vacillating.  Indeed 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  would  desire  to 
reclaim  him.  I  am  not  in  favour  of 
this  modern  mania  for  turning  bad 
people  into  good  people  at  a  moment's 
notice.  As  a  man  sows  so  let  him  reap. 
You  must  put  away  your  diary,  Cecily. 
1  really  don't  see  why  you  should  keep 
a  diary  at  all. 

Cecily.  I  keep  a  diary  in  ordcr  to 
enter  the  wonderful  secrots  of  my  life. 
If  I  didn't  write  them  down  I  should 
probably  forgot  all  about  them. 

Miss  Prism.  Memory,  my  dear 
Cecily,  is  the  diary  that  wo  all  carry 
about  with  us. 

Cecily.  Yes,  but  it  usually  chroni- 
cles  the  things  that  have  never  hap- 
pened,  and  couldn't  possibly  have 
happened.  I  believe  that  Memory  is 
responsible  for  nearly  all  the  tliee- 
volumo  novels  that  Mudie  sends  us. 

Miss  Prism.  Do  not  speak  sHght- 
ingly  of  the  three-volume  novel,  Cecily. 
I  wrote  one  myself  in  earlier  days. 

Cecily.  Did  you  really,  Miss  Prism  ? 
How  wonderfully  clever  vou  are!  I 
hope  it  did  not  end  happily?  I  don*t 
like  novels  that  end  nappily.  They 
depress  me  so  much. 

Miss  Prism.  The  good  ended  hap- 
pily, and  the  bad  unhappily.  That  is 
what  Fiction  moans. 


Cecily.  I  suppose  so.  But  it  seems 
very  unfair.  And  was  your  novel  ever 
published? 

Miss  Prism.  Alas !  no.  The  manu- 
script  unfortunately  was  abandoned.  1 
use  the  word  in  the  sense  of  lost  or 
mislaid.  To  your  work,  child,  these 
speculations  are  profitless. 

Cecily  [smiling],  But  I  see  dear 
Dr.  Chasuble  Coming  up  through  the 
garden. 

Miss  Prism  [rising  and  advancing], 
Dr.  Chasuble !  This  is  indeed  a  plea»- 
ure. 

[Enter  Canon  Chasuble] 

Chasuble.  And  how  are  we  this 
moming?  Miss  Prism,  you  are,  I 
trust,  well? 

Cecily.  Miss  Prism  has  just  been 
complaining  of  a  slight  headache.  1 
think  it  would  do  her  so  much  good  to 
have  a  short  stroll  with  you  in  the 
Park,  Dr.  Chasuble. 

Miss  Prism.  Cecily,  I  have  not 
mentioned  anjthing  aliout  a  headache. 

Cecily.  >jo,  dear  Miss  Prism,  I 
know  that,  but  I  feit  instinctively  that 
you  had  a  headache.  Indeed  I  was 
tliinking  about  that,  and  not  about  my 
German  lesson,  when  the  Rector  camein. 

Chasuble.  I  hope,  Cecily,  you  are 
not  inattentive. 

Cecily.     Oh,  I  am  afraid  I  am. 

Chasuble.  That  is  stränge.  Were 
I  fortunate  enough  to  be  Miss  Prism's 
pupil,  I  would  hang  upon  her  lips. 
[Mjss  Prism  glares]  I  spoke  meta- 
phorically.  —  My  metaphor  was  drawn 
from  bees.  Ahem!  Mr.  Worthing,  I 
suppose,  has  not  retumed  from  town 
yct? 

Miss  Prism.  We  do  not  expect  him 
tili  Monday  aftemoon. 

Chasuble.  Ah  yes,  he  usually  likes 
to  spend  his  Sundav  in  London.  He  is 
not  one  of  those  wnose  sole  aim  is  en- 
joyment,  as,  by  all  accounts,  that  un- 
fortunate young  man,  his  brother, 
seems  to  be.  But  I  must  not  disturb 
Egeria  and  her  pupil  any  longer. 

Miss  Prism.  Egeria?  My  name  is 
Lffititia,  Doctor. 

Chasuble  [bowing],  A  dassioal  ftOo' 
sion  merely,  drawn  from  the  F^bb 
authors.  I  shall  see  you  both  ao 
doubt  at  Evensong? 

Miss  Prism.  T  think,  dear  Do(^ 
I  will  have  a  stroll  with  yim,  I  tao 
I  have  a  headache  af ter  all,  and  a  vift 
might  do  it  good. 
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Chasuble.  With  pleasure,  Miss 
Prism,  with  pleasure.  We  might  go 
as  far  as  the  schools  and  back. 

Miss  Prism.  That  would  be  de- 
lightful.  Cecily,  you  will  read  your 
Political  Economy  in  my  absence. 
The  chapter  on  the  Fall  of  the  Rupee 
you  may  omit.  It  is  somewhat  too 
sensational.  Even  these  metallic  Prob- 
lems have  their  melodramatic  side. 

[Goes  down  the  garden  xvilh  Dr. 
Chasuble] 

Cecily  [picks  up  books  and  throws 
them  hack  on  table].  Horrid  Political 
Economy!  Horrid Q^ography I  Horrid, 
horrid  German ! 

[Enter   Merriman    vjith   a   card    on   a 

salver] 

Merriman.  Mr.  Emest  Worthing 
has  just  driven  over  from  the  Station. 
He  has  brought  his  luggage  with  him. 

Cecily  [takes  the  card  and  reads  it]. 
•Mr  Emest  Worthing,  B  4,  The  Al- 
hany,  W.*  Uncle  Jack's  brother !  Did 
you  teil  him  Mr.  Worthing  was  in  town? 

Merriman.  Yes,  Miss.  He  seemed 
very  much  disappointed.  I  mentioned 
that  you  and  Miss  Prism  were  in  the 
garden.  He  said  he  was  anxious  to 
speak  to  you  privately  for  a  moment. 

Cecily.  Ask  Mr.  Emest  Worthing 
to  come  here.  I  suppose  you  had  better 
talk  to  the  housekeeper  about  a  room 
for  him. 

Merriman.     Yes,  Miss. 

[Merriman  goes  off] 

Cecily.  I  have  never  met  any  realTy 
wicked  person  before.  I  feel  rather 
frightencd.  I  am  so  afraid  he  will 
look  just  Hke  everyone  eise. 

[Enter  Alqernon,  very  gay  and  dSbor^ 

nairei 

He  does! 

Algernon  [raising  his  hat].  You  are 
my  little  cousm  Cecily,  I'm  sure. 

Cecily.  You  are  under  some  stränge 
mistake.  I  am  not  little.  In  fact,  I 
believe  I  am  more  than  usually  taU  for 
my  age.  [Algernon  is  rather  taken 
ah<ick]  But  I  am  your  cousin  Cecily. 
You,  I  See  from  your  card,  are  Uncle 
Jack's  brother,  my  cousin  Emest,  my 
wicked  cousin  Emest. 

Algernon.  Oh!  I  am  not  really 
wicked  at  all,  cousin  Cecily.  You 
mustn't  think  that  I  am  wicked. 

Cecily.     If  you  are  not,  then  you 


have  certainly  been  deceiving  us  all 
in  a  very  inexcusable  manner.  1  hope 
you  have  not  been  leading  a  double 
life,  pretending  to  be  wicked  and  being 
really  good  aU  the  time.  That  would 
be  hypocrisy. 

Algernon  [looks  at  her  in  amaze- 
ment].  Oh!  of  course  I  have  been 
rather  reckless. 

Cecily.     I  am  glad  to  hear  it. 

Algernon.  In  fact,  now  you  men- 
tion  the  subject,  I  have  been  very  bad 
in  my  own  small  way. 

Cecily.  1  don't  think  you  should 
be  so  proud  of  that,  though  I  am  sure  it 
must  nave  been  very  pleasant. 

Algernon.  It  is  much  pleasanter  be- 
ing here  with  you. 

Cecily.  I  can't  understand  how  you 
are  here  at  all.  Uncle  Jack  won't  be 
back  tili  Monday  aftemoon. 

Algernon.  That  is  a  great  disap- 
pointmont.  I  am  obliged  to  go  up  by 
the  first  train  on  Monday  morning.  I 
have  a  business  appointment  that  I  am 
anxious  .  .  .  to  miss. 

Cecily.  Couldn't  you  miss  it  any- 
where  but  in  London? 

Algernon.  No  :  the  appointment  is 
in  London. 

Cecily.  WeU,  I  know,  of  course, 
how  important  it  is  not  to  keep  a  busi- 
ness engagement,  if  one  wants  to  retain 
any  senso  of  the  beauty  of  life,  but  still 
I  think  you  had  better  wait  tili  Uncle 
Jack  arrives.  I  know  he  wants  to 
speak  to  you  about  your  emigrating. 

Algernon.     About  my  what? 

Cecily.  Your  emigrating.  He  has 
gone  up  to  buy  your  outfit. 

Algernon.  I  certainly  wouldn't  let 
Jack  bu^  my  outfit.  He  has  no  taste 
in  necktics  at  all. 

Cecily.  I  don*t  think  you  will  re- 
quire  neckties.  Uncle  Jack  is  sending 
you  to  Australia. 

Algernon.  Australia!  I'd  sooner 
die. 

Cecily.  Well,  he  said  at  dinner  on 
Wednesday  night,  that  you  would  have 
to  choose  between  this  world,  the  next 
World,  and  Australia. 

Algernon.  Oh,  well !  The  accounts 
I  have  received  of  Australia  and  the 
next  World  are  not  particularly  en- 
couraging.  This  worm  is  good  enough 
for  me,  cousin  Cecily. 

Cecily.  Yes,  but  are  you  good 
enough  for  it  ? 

Algernon.  I'm  afraid  I'm  not  that. 
That  is  why  I  want  you  to  reform  me. 
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You  might  make  that  your  mission,  if 
you  don  t  mind,  cousin  Cecily. 

Cecily.  l'm  afraid  I've  no  time,  this 
afternoon. 

Algernon.  Well,  would  you  mind 
my  reforming  myself  this  afternoon? 

Cecily.  It  is  rathor  Quixotic  of 
you.     But  I  think  you  should  try. 

Algernon.  I  will.  I  foel  better 
already. 

Cecily.  You  are  looldng  a  little 
worse. 

Algernon.  That  is  because  I  am 
hungry. 

Cecily.  How  thoughtlcss  of  me. 
I  should  have  remembered  that  when 
one  is  going  to  lead  an  entirely  new  life, 
one  requires  regulär  and  wholesome 
meals.     Won't  you  como  in? 

Algernon.  Thank  you.  Might  I 
have  a  button-holo  first  r  I  never  have 
any  appetite  unlcss  I  have  a  button- 
hole first. 

Cecily.     A  Mar6chal  Niel? 

[Picks  up  scissors] 

Algernon.  No,  I'd  sooner  have  a 
pink  rose. 

Cecily.     Why  ?  [Cuts  a  flower] 

Algernon.  Because  you  are  liko  a 
pink  rose,  cousin  Cecily. 

Cecily.  I  don*t  think  it  can  be 
right  for  you  to  talk  to  mo  liko  that. 
Miss  Prism  never  says  such  things  to 
me. 

Algernon.  Then  Miss  Prism  is  a 
short-sighted  old  lady.  [Cecily  puls 
the  rose  in  his  hutton-hole]  You  are  the 
prettiest  girl  I  ever  saw. 

Cecily.  Miss  Prism  says  that  all 
good  looks  are  a  snare. 

Algernon.  They  are  a  snare  that 
every  sensible  man  would  like  to  be 
caught  in. 

Cecily.  Oh!  I  don't  think  I  would 
care  to  catch  a  sensible  man.  I 
shouldn't  know  what  to  talk  to  him 
about. 

[They  pass  into  the  hoiise,  Miss 
Prism  and  Dr.  Chasublb 
return] 

Miss  Prism.  You  are  too  much 
alone,  dear  Dr.  Chasuble.  You  should 
get  married.  A  misanthrope  I  can 
understand  —  a  womanthrope,  never  I 

Chasuble  [vrith  a  scholar's  shudder]. 
Believe  me,  I  do  not  deserv^e  so  neol- 
ogistic  a  phrase.  The  precept  as  well 
as  the  practice  of  the  Primitive  Church 
was  distinctly  against  matrimony. 

Miss  Prism  [sententiously],  That  is 
obviously  the  reason  why  the  Primitive 


Church  has  not  lasted  up  to  the  present 
day.  And  you  do  not  secm  to  realise, 
dear  Doctor,  that  by  persistently  re- 
maining  single,  a  man  converts  himself 
into  a  permanent  public  temptation. 
Mcn  should  be  more  careful ;  this  very 
celibacy  leads  weaker  vessels  astray. 

Chasuble.  But  is  a  man  not  equally 
attractive  when  married  ? 

Miss  Prism.  No  married  man  is 
ever  attractive  except  to  his  wife. 

Chasuble.  And  often,  I've  been 
told,  not  even  to  her. 

Miss  Prism.  That  depends  on  the 
intellectual  sympathies  of  the  woman. 
Maturity  can  afways  be  dei>ended  oa. 
Ripeness  can  be  trusted.  Young  women 
are  green.  [Dr.  Chasuble  starts]  I 
spoke  horticulturally.  My  metaphor 
was  drawn  from  fruits.  But  where  is 
CecUy? 

Chasuble.  Perhaps  she  followed  us 
to  the  schools. 

[Enier  Jack  slowly  from  the  hack  of  the 
garden.  He  is  dressed  in  the  deepeü 
mourning,  with  cripe  halr^nd  and 
block  gloves] 

Miss  Prism.     Mr.  Worthing ! 

Chasuble.     Mr.  Worthing? 

Miss  Prism.  This  is  indeed  a  sur- 
prise.  We  did  not  look  for  you  tiD 
Monday  afternoon. 

Jack  [shakes  Miss  Prism*s  hand  in  a 
tragic  manner],  I  have  retumed  sooner 
than  I  expected.  Dr.  Chasuble,  I  hope 
you  are  well  ? 

Chasuble.  Dear  Mr.  Worthing,  I 
trust  this  garb  of  woe  does  not  betoken 
some  terrible  calamity? 

Jack.     My  brother. 

Miss  Prism.  More  shameful  debts 
and  extravagance? 

Chasuble.  Still  leading  his  life  of 
pleasure  ? 

Jack  [shaking  his  head],     Deadl 

Chasuble.  Your  brother  Emest 
doad? 

Jack.     Quite  dead. 

Miss  Prism.  What  a  lesson  for 
him I     I  trust  he  willprofit  by  it. 

Chasuble.  Mr.  Worthing,  I  oto 
you  my  sincere  oondolenoe.  You  have 
at  least  the  consolation  of  knowing  that 
you  were  always  the  most  generoufl  Md 
rorgi\'ing  of  brothers. 

Jack.  Poor  Emest  I  He  had  musj 
faults,  but  it  is  s  sad,  sad  blow. 

Chasuble.  Very  sad,  indoed.  Wen 
you  with  him  at  the  end? 
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Jack.  No.  He  died  abroad ;  in 
Paris,  in  fact.  I  had  a  telegram  last 
nig^t  from  the  manager  of  tne  Grand 
Hotel. 

Chasuble.  Was  the  cause  of  death 
mentioned  ? 

Jack.     A  severe  chill,  it  seems. 

Miss  Prism.  As  a  man  sows,  so 
shall  he  reap. 

Chasuble  [raising  his  hai%d\,  Char- 
ity,  dear  Miss  Prism^  charity!  None 
c^  US  are  perfect.  I  myself  am  peculi- 
arly  susceptible  to  draughts.  Will  the 
interment  take  place  here? 

Jack.  No.  He  seemed  to  have  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  be  buried  in  Paris. 

Chasuble.  In  Paris!  [Shakes  his 
head]  I  fear  that  hardl^  Points  to  any 
very  serious  state  of  mmd  at  the  last. 
You  would  no  doubt  wish  me  to  make 
some  slight  allusion  to  this  tragic 
domestic  affliction  next  Sunday.  [Jack 
presses  his  hand  convulsively]  My  ser- 
mon  on  the  meaning  of  the  manna  in 
the  wüdemess  can  be  adapted  to  almost 
any  occasion,  J03rful,  or,  as  in  the 
present  case,  distressing.  [All  sigh] 
I  have  preached  it  at  harvest  celebra- 
tions,  christenings,  conßrmations,  on 
days  of  humiliation  and  festal  days. 
The  last  time  I  dclivered  it  was  in  the 
Cathedral,  as  a  charity  sermon  on  be- 
half of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Discontent  among  the  Upper  Orders. 
The  Bishop,  who  was  present,  was  much 
Struck  by  some  of  the  analories  I  drew. 

Jack.  Ah!  that  reminds  mo,  you 
mentioned  christenings  I  think,  Dr. 
Chasuble?  I  suppose  vou  know  how 
to  Christen  all  right?  [Dr.  Chasuble 
looks  asiounded]  I  mean,  of  course,  you 
are  continually  christening,  aren*t  you? 

Miss  Prism.  It  is,  I  regret  to  say, 
one  of  the  Rector*s  most  constant  duties 
in  this  parish.  I  have  of ten  spoken  to 
the  poorer  classcs  on  the  subject.  But 
they  don*t  seem  to  know  what  thrift  is. 

Chasuble.  But  is  there  any  par- 
ticular  Infant  in  whom  you  are  inter- 
ested,  Mr.  Worthing?  Your  brother 
was,  I  believe,  unmarried,  was  he  not? 

Jack.     Oh,  yes. 

Miss  Prism  [hitterly],  People  who 
live  entirely  for  pleasure  usually  are. 

Jack.  But  it  is  not  for  any  child, 
dear  Doctor.  I  am  very  fond  of  chil- 
dren.  No!  the  fact  is,  I  would  fike 
to  be  christened  myself,  this  aftemoon, 
ÜP  you  have  nothing  better  to  do. 

Chasuble.  But  surely,  Mr.  Worth- 
ing, you  have  been  christened  already? 


Jack.  I  don't  remember  anything 
about  it. 

Chasuble.  But  have  you  any  grave 
doubts  on  the  subject? 

Jack.  I  certainly  intend  to  have. 
Of  course,  I  don't  know  if  the  thing 
would  bother  you  in  any  way,  or  if  you 
think  I  am  a  little  too  old  now. 

Chasuble.  Not  at  all.  The  sprin- 
kling,  and,  indeed,  the  Immersion  of 
adults  is  a  perfcctly  canonical  practice. 

Jack.     Immersion ! 

Chasuble.  You  need  have  no  a^ 
prehensions.  Sprinkling  is  all  that  is 
necessary,  or  indeed  I  think  advisable. 
Our  weather  is  so  changeable.  At 
what  hour  would  you  wish  the  ceremony 
perf  ormed  ? 

Jack.  Oh,  I  might  trot  round  about 
five  if  tliat  would  suit  vou  ? 

Chasuble.  Perfectly,  perfectly !  In 
fact  I  have  two  similar  ccremonies  to 
perform  at  that  time.  A  case  of  twins 
that  occurred  rocently  in  one  of  the 
outlying  cottages  on  your  own  estate. 
Poor  Jenldns  the  Carter,  a  most  hard- 
working  man. 

Jack.  Oh !  I  don't  see  much  fun  in 
being  christened  along  with  other  babies. 
It  would  be  childish.  Would  half-past 
five  do  ? 

Chasuble.  Admirably!  Admirablv! 
[Takes  out  xvatch]  And  now,  dear  Mr. 
Worthing,  I  will  not  intrude  any  longer 
into  a  houso  of  sorrow.  I  would  merely 
beg  you  not  to  be  too  much  bowed 
down  by  grief.  What  seem  to  us  bitter 
trials  are  ofton  blcssings  in  disguise. 

Miss  Prism.  This  seems  to  me  a 
blessing  of  an  extremely  obvious  kind. 

[Enter  Cecily  Jrom  the  house] 

Cecily.     Uncle   Jack!       Oh,    I    am 

gleased   to   see  you   back.     But   what 
orrid  clothes  you  have  got  on!     Do 
go  and  change  them. 
Miss  Prism.     Cecily ! 
Chasuble.     My  child !  my  child ! 
[Cecily    goes    toward    Jack;  he 
kisses  her  hrow  in  a  melancholy 
manner] 
Cecily.     What  is  the  matter,  Uncle 
Jack?     Do  look  happy!     You  look  as 
if  you  had  toothache,  and  I  have  got 
such  a  surprise  for  you.     Who  do  you 
think    is    m    the    dining-room?     Your 
brother ! 

Jack.     Who? 

Cecily.  Your  brother  Emest.  He 
arrived  about  half  an  hour  ago. 
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Jack.  What  nonsense!  I  haven't 
got  a  brother. 

Cecily.  Oh,  don*t  say  that.  How- 
ever  badly  he  may  have  behaved  to 
you  in  the  past  ho  is  still  your  brother. 
You  couldn't  be  so  hoartless  as  to  dis- 
own  him.  1*11  teil  him  to  come  out. 
And  you  will  shake  hands  with  him, 
won't  you,  Uncle  Jack? 

[Runs  hack  into  the  Iwuse] 

Chasuble.  These  are  very  joyful 
tidings. 

Miss  Prism.  After  we  had  all  been 
resigned  to  his  loss,  his  sudden  return 
seems  to  me  peeuliarly  distressing. 

Jack.  My  brother  is  in  the  dining- 
room?  I  don*t  know  what  it  all  means. 
I  think  it  is  perfectly  absurd. 

[Enter  Algernon  and  Cecily  hand  in 
hand,     They  come  slowly  up  to  Jack] 

Jack.     Good  heavens  I 

[Motions  Algernon  axvay] 

Algernon.  Brother  John,  1  have 
come  down  from  town  to  teil  you  that 
I  am  very  sorry  for  all  the  trouble  I 
have  given  you,  and  tliat  I  intend  to 
lead  a  better  life  in  the  future. 

[Jack  glares  at  him  and  does  not 
take  his  hand] 

Cecily.  Uncle  Jack,  you  are  not 
going  to  refuse  your  own  brother* s 
hand? 

Jack.  Nothing  will  induce  mo  to 
take  his  hand.  I  think  his  Coming 
down  here  disgraceful.  He  knows  per- 
fectly well  why. 

Cecily.  Uncle  Jack,  do  be  nice. 
There  is  some  good  in  everyone.  Emest 
has  just  been  telling  me  about  his  poor 
invalid  friend  Mr.  Bunbury,  whom  he 
goes  to  Visit  so  often.  And  surely  there 
must  be  much  good  in  one  who  is  kind 
to  an  invalid,  and  leaves  the  pleasures 
of  London  to  sit  by  a  bed  of  pain. 

Jack.  Oh!  he  has  been  talking  about 
Bunbury,  has  he? 

Cecily.  Yes,  ho  has  told  me  all 
about  poor  Mr.  Bunbury,  and  his  tcrri- 
ble  State  of  health. 

Jack.  Bunbury !  Well,  I  won*t  have 
him  talk  to  you  about  Bimbury  or 
about  anything  eise.  It  is  enough  to 
drive  one  perfectly  frantic. 

Algernon.  Of  course  T  admit  that 
the  faults  were  all  on  my  side.  But  I 
must  say  that  I  think  that  brother 
John's  coldness  to  me  is  peeuliarly 
painful.  I  expected  a  more  enthusiastic 
wdcome,  espeoially  considering  it  is  the 
first  time  I  have  come  here. 


Cecily.  Uncle  Jack,  if  you  don't 
shake  hands  with  Ernest,  I  will  never 
f orgive  you. 

Jack.     Never  f orgive  me  ? 

Cecily.     Never,  never,  never ! 

Jack.  Well,  this  is  the  last  time  I 
shall  ever  do  it. 

[Shakes  hands  with  Algernon 
and  glares] 

Chasuble.  It*s  ploasant,  is  it  not, 
to  soe  so  i)erfect  a  reconeiliation  ?  I 
think  we  might  leave  the  two  brothers 
together. 

Miss  Prism.  Cecily,  you  will  come 
with  US. 

Cecily.  Certainly,  Miss  Prism.  My 
little  task  of  reconeiliation  is  over. 

Chasuble.  You  have  done  a  beau- 
tiful  action  to-day,  dear  child. 

Miss  Prism.  We  must  not  be  pre- 
mature  in  our  judgments. 

Cecily.     I  feel  very  happy. 

[They  all  go  off] 

Jack.  You  yoimg  scoundrel,  Algy, 
you  must  get  out  of  this  place  as  soon 
as  possible.  I  don't  aUow  any  Bunbury- 
ing  here. 

[Enter  Merriman] 

Merriman.  I  have  put  Mr.  Emesis 
things  in  the  room  next  to  yours,  sir. 
I  suppose  that  is  all  right  ? 

Jack.     What? 

Merriman.  Mr.  Emest's  luggage, 
sir.  I  have  unpacked  it  and  put  it  in 
the  room  next  to  your  own. 

Jack.     His  luggage? 

Merriman.  Yes,  sir.  Three  port- 
manteaus,  a  dressing-case,  two  hat- 
boxes,  and  a  largo  lunchoon-basket. 

Algernon.  I  am  afraid  I  can*t  stay 
more  than  a  week  this  time. 

Jack.  Merriman,  order  the  dog-cart 
at  once.  Mr.  Emest  has  been  suddenly 
called  back  to  town. 

Merriman.     Yes,  sir. 

[Goes  hack  into  the  house] 

Algernon.  What  a  fearful  liar  you 
are,  Jack.  I  have  not  been  oalled  back 
to  town  at  all. 

Jack.     Yes,  you  have. 

Algernon.  I  haven*t  heard  anyone 
call  me. 

Jack.  Your  duty  as  a  genüeman 
calls  you  back. 

Algernon.  My  duty  as  s  gentle* 
man  has  never  interf  ered  with  my  pleas- 
ures in  the  smallest  degree. 

Jack.    I  can  quite  imderstand  that. 

Algernon.    Wdl,  Ceoily  is  a  dariiiig. 
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Jack.  You  are  not  to  talk  of  Miss 
Gurdew  like  that.     I  don't  like  it. 

Aloernon.  Well,  I  don't  like  your 
elothes.  You  look  perfectly  ridicidous 
in  them.  Why  on  earth  don't  you  go 
ap  and  change  ?  It  is  perfectly  childish 
to  be  in  deep  mouming  for  a  man  who 
is  actually  staying  for  a  whole  week  with 
you  in  your  house  as  a  guest.  I  call  it 
grotesque. 

Jack.  You  are  certainly  not  staying 
with  me  for  a  whole  week  as  a  guest  or 
anything  eise.  You  have  got  to  leave 
.  .  .  by  the  four-five  train. 

Algernon.  I  certainly  won*t  leave 
you  so  long  as  you  are  in  mouming.  It 
would  be  most  imfriendly.  If  I  were 
in  moiiming  you  would  stay  with  me, 
I  suppose.  I  should  think  it  very  Un- 
land if  you  didn't. 

Jack.  Well,  will  you  go  if  I  change 
my  elothes? 

Algernon.  Yes,  if  you  are  not  too 
long.  I  never  saw  anybod^  take  so 
long  to  dress,  and  with  such  bttle  result. 

Jack.  Well,  at  any  rate,  that  is 
better  than  being  always  over-dressed 
as  vou  are. 

Algernon.  If  I  am  occasionally  a 
little  over-dressed,  I  make  up  for  it  by 
being  always  immensely  over-educated. 

Jack.  Your  vanity  is  ridiculous, 
your  conduct  an  outrage,  and  your 
presence  in  my  garden  utterly  absurd. 
However,  you  Imve  got  to  catch  the 
four-five,  and  I  hope  you  will  have  a 
pleasant  joumey  back  to  town.  This 
Bunburying,  as  you  call  it,  has  not 
been  a  great  success  for  you. 

[Goes  into  the  house] 

Algernon.  I  think  it  has  been  a 
great  success.  I*m  in  love  with  Cecily, 
and  that  is  everything.  [Enter  Cecily 
0^  the  hack  of  the  gar(Un,  She  picks  up 
the  can  and  hegins  to  water  the  flowers] 
But  I  must  see  her  before  I  go,  and 
make  arrangements  for  another  Bun- 
bury.     Ah,  there  she  is. . 

Cecily.  Oh,  I  merely  came  back  to 
water  the  roses.  I  thought  you  were 
with  Uncle  Jack. 

Algernon.  He's  gone  to  order  the 
dog-cart  for  me. 

Cecily.  Oh,  is  he  going  to  take 
you  for  a  nice  drive? 

Algernon.  He's  going  to  send  me 
away. 

Cecily.     Then  have  we  got  to  part? 

Algernon.  I  am  afraid  so.  It's  a 
y&ry  painf ul  parting. 

Cecily.     It  is  always  painful  to  part 


from  people  whöm  one  has  known  for  a 
very  brief  space  of  time.  The  absenco 
of  old  friends  one  can  endure  with 
equanimity.  But  even  a  momentary 
Separation  from  anyone  to  whom  one 
has  just  been  iniroduced  is  almost  un- 
bearable. 

Algernon.     Thank  you. 

[Enter  Merriman] 

Merriman.  The  dog-cart  is  at  the 
door,  sir. 

[Algernon  looks  appealingly  at 
Cecily] 

Cecily.  It  can  wait,  Merriman  .  .  . 
for  .  .  .  five  minutes. 

Merriman.     Yes,  Miss. 

[Exit  Merriman] 

Algernon.  I  hope,  Cecily,  I  shall 
not  offend  you  if  I  State  quite  franldy 
and  openly  that  you  seem  to  me  to  be 
in  every  way  the  visible  personification 
of  absolute  perfection. 

Cecily.  I  think  your  frankness 
does  you  great  credit,  Emest.  If  you 
will  allow  me  I  will  copy  your  remarks 
into  my  diary. 

[Goes  over  to  table  and  hegins  writ" 
ing  in  diary] 

Algernon.  Do  you  really  keep  a 
diary?  I'd  give  anything  to  look  at 
it.     May  I  ? 

Cecily.  Oh,  no.  [Puls  her  hand 
over  it]  You  see,  it  is  simply  a  very 
young  girl's  record  of  her  own  thoughts 
and  impressions,  and  consequently 
meant  for  publieation.  When  it  ap- 
pears  in  volume  form  I  hope  you  will 
Order  a  copy.  But  pray,  Emest,  don't 
stop.  I  delight  in  talang  down  from 
dietation.  I  have  reached  *  absolute 
perfection.'  You  can  go  on.  I  am 
quite  ready  for  more. 

Algernon  [somewhat  taken  ahack], 
Ahcm  I     Ahem ! 

Cecily.  Oh,  don't  cough,  Emest. 
When  one  is  dictating  one  should  speak 
fluently  and  not  cough.  Besides,  I 
don't  know  how  to  spell  a  cough. 

[Writes  as  Algernon  speaks] 

Algernon  [speaking  very  rapidly], 
Cecily,  ever  since  I  first  looked  upon 
your  wonderful  and  incomparable 
beauty,  I  have  darcd  to  love  you  wildly, 
passionately,  devotedly,  hopelessly. 

Cecily.  I  don't  think  that  you 
should  teil  me  that  you  love  wildly, 
passionately,  devoteoly,  hopelessly. 
Hopelessly  doesn't  seem  to  make  muoh 
sense,  does  it? 

Algernon.     Cecily ! 
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[Eiiter  Merriman] 

Merriman.  The  dog-cart  is  wait- 
ing,  sir. 

Algernon.  Teil  it  to  come  round 
next  week,  at  tlie  same  hour. 

Merriman  [looks  at  Cecily,  who 
makes  no  sign]     Yes,  sir. 

[Merriman  relires] 

Cecily.  Uncle  Jack  would  be  very 
mueh  aimoyed  if  he  knew  you  were 
staying  on  tili  next  week,  at  the  same 
hour. 

Algernon.  Oh,  T  don*t  care  about 
Jack.  I  don*t  care  for  anybody  in  the 
whole  World  biit  you.  I  love  you, 
Cecily.  You  will  marry  me,  won't 
you? 

Cecily.  You  silly  boy !  Of  course. 
Why,  we  have  been  eiigaged  for  the 
kist  three  months. 

Algernon.  For  the  last  three 
months? 

Cecily.  Yes,  it  will  bo  exactly  three 
months  on  Thursday. 

Algernon.  But  how  did  we  become 
engaged  ? 

Cecily.  Well,  ever  since  dear  ÜDcle 
Jack  first  confessed  to  us  that  he  had 
a  younger  brother  who  was  very  wicked 
and  bad,  you  of  course  have  formed  the 
Chief  topic  of  conversation  between  my- 
setf  and  Miss  Prism.  And  of  course  a 
man  who  is  much  talked  about  is  always 
very  attractive.  One  feels  there  must 
be  something  in  him  after  all.  I  dare- 
say  it  was  foolish  of  me,  but  I  feil  in 
love  with  you,  Ernest. 

Algernon.  Darling!  And  when 
was  the  engagement  actually  settled? 

Cecily.  On  the  4th  of  February 
last.  Womoutbyyourentireignorance 
of  my  existence,  I  determined  to  end  the 
matter  one  way  or  the  other,  and  after 
a  long  strug^le  with  myself  I  accepted 
you  under  tms  dear  old  tree  here.  The 
next  day  I  bought  this  httle  ring  in  your 
name,  and  this  is  the  littlo  bangle  with 
the  tnie  lover's  Imot  I  promised  you 
always  to  wear. 

Algernon.  Did  I  give  you  this? 
It's  very  pretty,  isn't  it? 

Cecily.     Yes,     youVe     wonderfully 

food  taste,  Ernest.  It's  the  excuse 
Ve  always  given  for  your  leading  such 
a  bad  life.  And  this  is  the  box  in 
which  I  keep  all  your  dear  letters. 

[Kneels  at  table,  opens  box,  and 
fToduces    letters    tied    up    tnth 
hlue  ribban] 
Algernon.    My  letters  I     But   my 


own  sweet  Cecily,  I  have  never  written 
you  any  letters. 

Cecily.  You  need  hardly  remind 
me  of  that,  Ernest.  I  remember  only 
too  well  that  I  was  forced  to  write 
your  letters  for  you.  I  wrote  always 
three  times  a  week,  and  sometimes 
oftener. 

Algernon.  Oh,  do  let  me  read  them, 
Cecily  ? 

Cecily.  Oh,  I  couldn't  possibly. 
They  would  make  you  far  too  con- 
ceited.  [Replaces  box]  The  three  you 
wrote  me  aiter  I  had  broken  off  the 
engagement  are  so  beautiful,  and  so 
badly  spelled,  that  even  now  I  can 
hardly  read  them  without  crying  a 
little. 

Algernon.  But  was  our  engage- 
ment ever  broken  off  ? 

Cecily.  Of  course  it  was.  On  the 
22nd  of  last  March.  You  can  see  the 
entry  if  you  like.  [Shows  diary]  *  To- 
day I  broke  off  my  engagement  with 
Ernest.  I  feel  it  is  better  to  do  so. 
The  weather  still  continues  charming.' 

Algernon.  But  why  on  earth  did 
you  break  it  off?  What  had  I  done? 
I  had  done  nothin^  at  all.  Cecily,  I  am 
very  much  hurt  indeed  to  hear  you 
broke  it  off.  Particularly  when  the 
weather  was  so  charming. 

Cecily.  It  would  hardly  have  been 
a  really  serious  engagement  if  it  hadnH 
been  broken  off  at  least  onoe.  But  I 
forgave  you  before  the  week  was  out. 

Algernon  [crossing  to  her,  and  kneel- 
ing],  What  a  perfect  angel  you  are, 
Cecily. 

Cecily.  You  dear  romantic  boy. 
[He  kisses  her,  she  viUs  her  fingen 
through  his  hair]  I  nope  your  hair 
curls  naturally,  does  it? 

Algernon.  Yes,  darling,  with  a 
little  help  from  others. 

Cecily.     I  am  so  glad. 

Algernon.  You'll  never  break  off 
our  engagement  again,  Cecily? 

Cecily.  I  don't  think  I  could  break 
it  off  now  that  1  have  actually  met  yoo. 
Besides,  of  course,  there  is  the  quesoon 
of  your  name. 

Algernon.    Yes,  of  course. 

[Nervoudy] 

Cecily.  You  must  not  laugh  »t  me, 
darling,  but  it  had  always  been  a  giriish 
dream  of  mine  to  love  someone  ifbo» 
name  was  Ernest.  [Algbrnon  KM 
Cecily  also]  There  is  someUubac  ^ 
that  name  that  seems  to  insiare  ahioTO 
oonfidenoe.    I  pity  any  poor 
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woman  whose  husband  is  not  called 
Emest. 

Aloernon.  But,  my  dear  child,  do 
jrou  mean  to  say  you  could  not  love  me 
if  I  had  some  other  name? 

Cecilt.     But  what  name? 

Algernon.  Oh,  any  name  you  like 
—  Algernon  —  f or  instance  .  .  . 

Cecily.  But  I  don*t  like  the  name 
of  Algernon. 

Algernon.  Well,  my  own  dear, 
sweet,  loving  little  darling,  I  really 
can't  see  why  you  should  object  to  the 
name  of  Algernon.  It  is  not  at  all  a 
bad  name.  In  fact,  it  is  rather  an 
aristooratic  name.  Half  of  the  chaps 
who  get  into  the  Bankruptcy  Court 
are  called  Algernon.  But  seriously, 
Cecily  .  .  .  [Moving  to  her]  .  .  .  if  my 
name  was  Algy,  comdn't  you  love  me? 

Cecily  [rising],  I  might  respect 
you,  Emest,  1  might  admire  your  enar- 
acter,  but  I  fear  that  I  should  not  be 
able  to  give  you  my  undivided  attention. 

Algernon.  Ahem!  Cecily!  [Pick- 
ing  up  hat]  Your  Rector  here  is,  I  sup- 
pose,  thoroughly  experienced  in  the 
practice  of  all  the  rites  and  ceremonials 
of  the  Chiffch  ? 

Cecily.  Oh,  yes.  Dr.  Chasuble  is 
a  most  leamed  man.  He  has  never 
written  a  Single  book,  so  you  can  im- 
agine  how  much  he  knows. 

Algernon.  I  must  see  him  at  once 
on  a  most  important  christening  —  I 
mean  on  most  important  business. 

Cecily.     Oh  I 

Algernon.  I  sha'n*t  be  away  more 
than  half  an  hour. 

Cecily.  Considering  that  we  have 
been  engaged  sinoe  February  the  14th, 
and  that  1  only  met  jrou  to-day  for  the 
first  time,  I  thlnk  it  is  rather  hard  that 
you  should  leave  me  for  so  long  a 
period  as  half  an  hour.  Couldn't  you 
make  it  twenty  minutes? 

Algernon.  I'll  be  back  in  no 
time. 

[Kisaes  her  and  rushea  down  the 
garden] 

Cecily.  What  an  impetuous  boy 
he  is !  I  like  his  hair  so  much.  I  must 
enter  his  proposal  in  my  diary. 

[Enler  Merriman] 

Merriman.  A  Miss  Fairfax  has 
jnst  called  to  see  Mr.  Worthing.  On 
very  important  business  Miss  Fairfax 
States. 

Cecily.  Isn't  Mr.  Worthing  in  his 
library? 


Merriman.  Mr.  Worthing  went  over 
in  the  direction  of  the  Rectory  some 
time  ago. 

Cecily.  Pray  ask  the  lady  to  come 
out  here;  Mr.  Worthing  is  sure  to  be 
back  soon.     And  you  can  bring  tea. 

Merriman.     Yes,  Miss.        [Goes  out] 

Cecily.  Miss  Fairfax!  I  suppose 
one  of  the  many  good  elderly  women 
who  are  associated  with  Uncle  Jack  in 
some  of  his  Philanthropie  work  in 
London.  I  don't  quite  like  women 
who  are  interested  in  philanthropio 
work.     I  think  it  is  so  forward  of  them. 

[Enter  Merriman] 

Merriman.     Miss  Fairfax. 

[Enter  Gwendolen] 

[Exit  Merriman] 

Cecily  [advancing  to  meet  her].  Pray 
let  me  introduce  myself  to  you.  My 
name  is  Cecily  Cardew. 

Gwendolen.  Cecily  Cardew?  [Mov- 
ing to  her  and  shaking  hands]  What  a 
very  sweet  name !  Something  teils  me 
that  we  are  going  to  be  great  friends.  I 
like  you  alreadj^  more  than  I  can  say. 
My  nrst  impressions  of  people  are  never 
wrong. 

Cecily.  How  nice  of  you  to  like 
me  so  much  after  we  have  known  eaoh 
other  such  a  comparatively  short  time. 
Pray  sit  down. 

Gwendolen  [still  standing  up],  I 
may  call  you  Cecily,  may  I  not? 

Cecily.     With  pleasure ! 

Gwendolen.  And  you  will  always 
call  me  Gwendolen,  won't  you? 

Cecily.     If  you  wish. 

Gwendolen.  Then  that  is  all  quite 
settled,  is  it  not? 

Cecily.     I  hope  so. 

[A  pause,     They  both  sit  down 
together] 

Gwendolen.  Perhaps  this  might 
be  a  favourable  opportunity  for  my 
mentioning  who  I  am.  My  father  is 
Lord  Brackneil.  You  have  never  heard 
of  papa,  I  suppose? 

Cecily.     I  don't  think  so. 

Gwendolen.  Outside  the  family  cir- 
cle,  papa,  I  am  glad  to  say,  is  en- 
tirely  unknown.  I  think  that  is  quite 
as  it  should  be.  The  home  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  proper  sphere  for  the  man. 
And  certainly  once  a  man  begins  to 
neglect  his  domestio  duties  he  l^comes 
painfuUy  effeminate,  does  he  not? 
And  I  don*t  like  that.     It  makes  men 
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so  very  attractive.  Cecily,  mamma, 
whose  views  on  education  are  remark- 
ably  strict,  has  brought  me  up  to  be 
extrcmely  short-sighted ;  it  is  part  of 
her  System ;  so  do  you  mind  my  looking 
at  you  through  my  glasses? 

Cecily.  Oh !  not  at  all,  Gwendolen. 
I  am  very  fond  of  being  looked  at. 

Gwendolen  [öfter  examirUng  Cecily 
carefully  through  a  lorgnette].  You  are 
here  on  a  short  visit,  I  suppose. 

Cecily.     Oh  no !  I  live  here. 

Gwendolen  [severely],  Really  ? 
Your  mother,  no  doubt,  or  some  fe- 
male  relative  of  advaneed  years,  resides 
here  also  ? 

Cecily.  Oh  no !  I  have  no  mother, 
nor,  in  faet,  any  relations. 

Gwendolen.     Indeed  I 

Cecily.  My  dear  guardian,  with 
the  assistance  of  Miss  Prism,  has  tho 
arduous  task  of  looking  af  ter  mc. 

Gwendolen.     Your  guardian  ? 

Cecily.  Yes,  I  am  Mr.  Worthing's 
ward. 

Gwendolen.  Oh!  It  is  stränge  he 
never  mentioned  to  mo  that  he  hiad  a 
ward.  How  secretive  of  him!  He 
grows  more  intercsting  hourly.  I  am 
not  sure,  howover,  that  the  news  in- 
spires  me  with  feelings  of  unmixed 
delight.  [Risit^g  and  going  to  her]  I 
am  very  fond  of  you,  Cecily;  I  have 
liked  you  ever  sinee  I  mot  you!  But 
I  am  bound  to  state  that  now  that  I 
know  that  you  are  Mr.  Worthing's 
ward,  I  cannot  holp  expressing  a  wish 
you  were  —  well  just  a  little  older  than 
you  seem  to  be  —  and  not  quite  so  very 
alluring  in  appearance.  In  faet,  if  I 
mtw  speak  candidly  — 

Cecily.  Pray  do!  I  think  that 
whenever  onc  has  anything  unpleasant 
to  sav,  one  should  always  be  quite 
candid. 

Gwendolen.  Well,  to  speak  with 
perfeet  candour,  Cecily,  I  wish  that 
you  were  fully  forty-two,  and  more  than 
usually  piain  for  your  age.  Emest  has 
a  strong  upright  nature.  He  is  tho 
very  soul  of  truth  and  honour.  Dis- 
loyalty  would  be  as  impossible  to  him 
as  deception.  But  even  men  of  the 
noblest  possible  moral  characttT  are 
cxtromoly  susceptible  to  the  influence 
of  the  physical  charms  of  othors. 
Modem,  no  less  than  Ancient  History, 
supplies  US  with  many  most  painful 
examples  of  what  I  refer  to.  If  it  were 
not  so,  indeed,  History  would  be  quito 
unreadable. 


Cecily.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Gwen- 
dolen, did  you  say  Ernest? 

Gwendolen.     Yes. 

Cecily.  Oh,  but  it  is  not  Mr.  Em«t 
Worthing  who  is  my  guardian.  It  is  bis 
brother  —  his  eider  brother. 

Gwendolen  [sitting  down  again]. 
Emest  never  mentioned  to  me  that  he 
had  a  brother. 

Cecily.  I  am  sorry  to  say  they 
liave  not  been  on  good  terms  for  a  long 
time. 

Gwendolen.  Ah!  that  accounts 
for  it.  And  now  that  I  think  of  it  I 
have  never  heard  any  man  mention 
his  brother.  The  subjeot  seems  dis- 
tasteful  to  most  men.  Cecily,  you 
have  lifted  a  load  from  my  mind.  I 
was  growing  almost  anxious.  It  would 
have  been  terrible  if  any  cloud  had 
come  across  a  friendship  like  ours, 
would  it  not  ?  Of  course  you  are  quite, 
quite  Sure  that  it  is  not  Mr.  Emest 
Worthing  who  is  your  guardian? 

Cecily.  Quite  sure.  [A  pause]  In 
faet,  I  am  going  to  be  his. 

Gwendolen  [ejiquiringly].  I  beg 
your  pardon? 

Cecily  [rather  shy  and  confidingly], 
Dearest  Gwendolen,  there  is  no  reason 
why  I  should  make  a  secret  of  it  to  you. 
Our  little  county  newspaper  is  sure  to 
ehronicle  the  faet  next  week.  Mr. 
Ernest  Worthing  and  I  are  engaged  to 
be  married. 

Gwendolen  [quile  politely,  rising]. 
My  darling  Cecily,  I  tnink  there  must 
be  some  slight  error.  Mr.  Emest 
Worthing  is  engaged  to  me,  The  an- 
nouncement  will  appear  in  the  *Mora- 
ing  Post'  on  Saturday  at  tlie  latest. 

Cecily  [very  politely^  rising],  1  am 
afraid  you  must  be  under  some  mis- 
coneeption.  Emest  proposed  to  me  ex- 
actly  ten  minutes  ago.  [Shows  diary] 

Gwendolen  [examines  diary  throuah 
her  lorgnette  carefully],  It  is  certainly 
very  curious,  for  he  asked  me  to  be  hu 
wife  yestorday  aftemoon  at  5.30.  If 
you  would  care  to  verify  the  inoident, 
pray  do  so.  [Produces  diary  of  her 
own]  I  never  travel  without  my  diaiy- 
One  should  always  have  something  sen- 
sational  to  read  in  the  train.  I  am  so 
sorry,  dear  Cecily,  if  it  is  any  disap- 
pointment  to  you,  but  I  am  ataid  / 
have  the  prior  claim. 

Cecily.  It  would  distress  me  morB 
than  I  can  teil  you,  dear  Qwendoteni  if 
it  caused  you  any  mental  or  phyaoil 
an^^uish,  but  I  feä  bound  to  poiat  oul 
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that  sinoe  Ernest  proposed  to  you  he 
dearly  has  ohauged  his  mind. 

QwENDOLEN  Imedüatively].  If  thc 
poor  fellow  has  been  entrapped  into 
any  foolish  promise,  I  shall  consider  it 
my  duty  to  rescue  him  at  onco,  and 
with  a  &wl  hand. 

Cbcily  [thoughtfidly  and  sc.dly]. 
Whatever  uirfortunate  entanglement  my 
dear  bov  may  have  ^ot  into,  I  will  never 
reproacn  him  with  it  alter  we  are  mar- 
riä. 

OwENDOLBN.  Do  you  allude  to  me, 
Miss  Cardew,  as  an  entanglement? 
You  are  presnmptuous.  On  an  occasion 
of  this  kind  it  becomes  more  than  a 
moräl  duty  to  speak  one's  mind.  It 
becomes  a  pleasure. 

Cecily.  Do  you  suggest,  Miss  Fair- 
fax, that  I  entrapped  Ernest  into  an 
eng^ement?  How  dare  you?  This  is 
no  time  for  wearing  the  shallow  mask  of 
manners.  When  I  see  a  spade  I  call  it 
a  spade. 

GwENDOLEN  [saHrically],  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  I  have  never  seen  a  spade. 
It  is  obvious  that  our  social  spneres 
have  been  widely  different. 

[Enter  Merriman,  followed  by  the  foot- 
man.  He  carries  a  salver^  table 
clothf  and  plate  stand,  Cecily  is 
abotU  to  retort,  The  presence  of  the 
servants  exercises  a  restraining  in- 
fluence,  under  which  both  girls  chafe] 

Merriman.  Shall  I  lay  tea  here  as 
usual,  Miss? 

Cecily  [sternly,  in  a  calm  voice],  Yes, 
as  usual. 

[Merriman  begins  to  dear  and 

lay     doth,     A      long      pause. 

Cecily  and  Gwendolen  glare 

at  each  other] 

Gwendolen.     Are    there   many   in- 

teresting   walks  in   the  vicinity,   Miss 

Cardew  ? 

Cecily.  Oh!  yes!  a  great  many. 
From  the  top  of  one  of  the  hills  quite 
close  one  can  see  five  counties. 

Gwendolen.     Five  counties !  I  don't 
think  I  should  like  that.     I  hate  crowds. 
Cecily  [sweelly].     1  suppose  that  is 
why  you  live  in  town? 

[Gwendolen   bites  her  lip^  and 

beats  her  foot  nervoi^sly  with  her 

parasol] 

Gwendolen  [looking  around],    Quite 

a  well-kept  garden  this  is,  Miss  Cardew. 

Cecily.    So  glad  you  like  it,  Miss 

FairfaiL 


Gwendolen.  I  had  no  idea  there 
were  any  flowers  in  the  country. 

Cecily.  Oh,  flowers  are  as  common 
here,  Miss  Fairfax,  as  people  aro  in 
London. 

Gwendolen.  Personally  I  cannot 
understand  how  anybody  manages  to 
exist  in  the  country,  if  anybody  who  is 
anybody  does.  The  country  always 
bores  me  to  death. 

Cecily.  Ah !  This  is  what  the  nows- 
papers  call  agricultural  depression,  is  it 
not?  I  believe  tho  aristocracy  are  suf- 
fering  very  much  from  it  just  at  present. 
It  is  almost  an  epidomic  amongst  them,  I 
have  been  told.  May  I  offer  you  some 
tea,  Miss  FairPax? 

Gwendolen  [ivith  elaborate  politeness], 
Thank  you.  [Aside]  Detestable  girll 
But  I  require  tea! 

Cecily  [sweetly].    Sugar? 

Gwendolen  [swperciliously].  No, 
thank  you.  Sugar  is  not  fashionable 
any  more. 

[Cecily  looks  anffrily  at  her,  takes 
•    up    the    tongs    arid    puis   four 
lumps  of  sugar  into  the  cup] 

Cecily  [severely].  Cake  or  bread 
and  butter? 

Gwendolen  [in  a  bored  manner], 
Bread  and  butter,  please.  Cake  is  rarely 
Seen  at  the  best  houses  now-a-days. 

Cecily  [cuts  a  very  large  slice  of  cake^ 
and  puts  it  on  the  tray],  Hand  that  to 
Miss  Fairfax. 

[Merriman  does  so,  and  goes  out 
with  footman.  Gwendolen 
drinks  the  tea  and  makes  a 
grimace,  Puts  down  cup  at 
oncey  reaches  out  her  hand  to 
the  bread  and  butter,  looks  at 
it,  and  finds  it  is  cake.  Rises 
in  indignation] 

Gwendolen.  You  have  filled  my 
tea  with  lumps  of  sugar,  and  though  1 
asked  most  distinctly  for  bread  and 
butter,  you  have  given  me  cake.  I 
am  knqwn  for  the  gentleness  of  my 
disposition,  and  the  extraordinary  sweet- 
ness  of  my  nature,  but  I  warn  you, 
Miss  Cardew,  you  may  go  too  far. 

Cecily  [rising].  To  save  my  poor, 
innocent,  trusting  boy  from  the  mach- 
inations  of  any  other  eirl  there  are  no 
lengths  to  which  I  woiud  not  go. 

Gwendolen.  From  the  moment  I 
saw  you  I  distrusted  you.  I  feit  that 
you  were  false  and  deceitful.  I  am 
never  deceiyed  in  such  matters.  My 
first  impressions  of  people  are  invariably 
right. 
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Cecily.  It  seems  to  me,  Miss  Fair- 
fax, that  I  am  trespassing  on  your 
valuable  time.  No  doubt  you  nave 
many  other  calls  of  a  similar  character 
to  make  in  the  neighbourhood. 

[Enter  Jack] 

GwENDOLEN  [catcMng  sight  of  htm], 
Emest !     My  own  Emest  I 

Jack.     Gwendolen !    Darling  I 

[Offera  to  kiss  her] 

Gwendolen  [drawing  hack],  A  mo- 
ment!  May  I  ask  if  you  are  engaged 
to  be  married  to  this  young  lady? 

[Points  to  Cecily] 

Jack  [laughing].  To  dear  little 
Cecily!  Of  course  not!  What  eould 
have  put  such  an  idea  into  your  pretty 
little  head  ? 

QwENDOLEN.  Thauk  you.  You 
may,  [Offers  her  cheek] 

Cecily  [very  sweeüy],  I  knew  there 
must  be  some  misunderstanding,  Miss 
Fairfax.  The  gentleman  whose  arm 
is  at  present  around  your  waist  is  my 
dear  guardian,  Mr.  John  Worthing. 

Gwendolen.     I  beg  your  pardon  ? 

Cecily.     This  is  Unele  Jack. 

Gwendolen  [receding],    Jack !    Oh ! 

[Enter  Algernon] 

Cecily.     Here  is  Emest. 

Algernon  [goes  straight  over  to  Cecily 
toithout  noticing  anyone  eise].  My  own 
love !  [Offers  to  kiss  her] 

Cecily  [dratoing  hack].  A  moment, 
Ernest !  May  I  ask  you  —  are  you 
engaged  to  be  married  to  this  young 
lady? 

Algernon  [looking  around].  To  what 
young  lady?  Good  heavens!  Gwen- 
dolen ! 

Cecily.  Yes!  to  good  heavens, 
Gwendolen,  I  mean  to  Gwendolen. 

Algernon  [laughing].  Of  course  not ! 
What  eould  have  put  such  an  idea  into 
your  pretty  little  head  ? 

Cecily.  Thank  you.  [Presenting 
her  cheek  to  he  kissed]     You  may. 

[Algernon  kisses  her] 

Gwendolen.  I  feit  there  was  some 
slight  error,  Miss  Cardew.  The  gen- 
tleman who  is  now  embracing  you  is 
my  cousin,  Mr.  Algernon  Moncrieff. 

Cecily  [hreaking  awayfrom  Alger- 
non].   Algernon  Moncrieff !     Oh! 

[The  two  girls  move  towards  ea^h 
other  and  put  their  arms  round 
each  other* 8  waist  ca  ij  for  pro- 
tection] 


Cecily.     Are  you  called  Algernon? 

Algernon.     I  cannot  deny  it. 

Cecily.     Oh ! 

Gwendolen.  Is  your  name  really 
John? 

Jack  [standing  raiher  proudly].  I 
eould  denjr  it  if  I  liked.  I  eould  deny 
anything  if  I  liked.  But  my  name 
certainly  is  John.  It  has  been  John 
for  years. 

Cecily.  [To  Gwendolen]  A  gross 
deception  has  been  practised  on  ooth 

of  US. 

Gwendolen.  My  poor  woimded 
Cecüy! 

Cecily.  My  sweet  wronged  Gwen- 
dolen ! 

Gwendolen  [slowly  and  seriously], 
You  will  call  me  sister,  wiU  you  not? 

[Th£y  enibrace.  Jack  and  Al- 
gernon groan  and  walk  up 
and  down] 

Cecily  [ratfier  brighUy].  There  is 
just  one  question  I  would  like  to  be 
allowed  to  ask  my  guardian. 

Gwendolen.  An  admirable  idea! 
Mr.  Worthing,  there  is  just  one  ques- 
tion I  would  like  to  be  permitted  to 
gut  to  you.  Where  is  your  brother 
Imest?  We  are  both  engaged  to  be 
married  to  your  brother  Emest,  so  it 
is  a  matter  of  some  importance  to  us  to 
know  where  your  brother  Ernest  is  at 
present. 

Jack  [slowly  and  hesitatingly].  Gwen- 
dolen —  Cecily  —  it  is  veiy  painful  for 
me  to  be  forced  to  speak  the  truth.  It 
is  the  first  time  in  my  lifo  that  I  have 
ever  been  reduced  to  such  a  painful 
Position,  and  I  am  really  quite  inex- 

Serienced  in  doing  anything  of  the  kind. 
[owever,  I  will  teil  you  quite  frankly 
that  I  have  no  brother  Ernest.  I  have 
no  brother  at  all.  I  never  had  a  brother 
in  mv  lifo,  and  I  certainly  have  not  the 
smallest  Intention  of  ever  having  one 
in  the  future. 

Cecily  [surprised],  No  brother  at 
all? 

Jack  [cheerily].    Nonel 

Gwendolen  Iseverely].  Had  you 
never  a  brother  of  any  kind  ? 

Jack  [pleasantly].  Never.  Not  even 
of  any  land. 

Gwendolen.  I  am  afraid  it  is  quite 
clear,  Cecily,  that  neither  of  us  is  en- 
gaged to  be  married  to  anyone. 

Cecily.  It  is  not  a  very  pleasant 
Position  for  i^  young  girl  suddenly  to 
und  herseif  in.    Is  it  ? 

Gwendolen.    Let  us  go   into  the 
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house.     They   will   hardly   venture   to 
oome  af  ter  us  there. 

Cbcily.  No,  men  are  so  cowardly, 
aren't  they? 

[They  retire  into  the  house  with 
acornftd  looks] 

Jack.  This  ghastly  State  of  things 
is  what  you  call  Bunburying,  I  suppose  ? 

Algerkon.  Yes,  and  a  perfectly 
wonderful  Bunbury  it  is.  Tne  most 
wonderful  Bunbury  I  have  ever  had 
in  my  lif  e. 

Jack.  Well,  youVe  no  right  what- 
Boever  to  Bunbury  here. 

AiiGERNON.  Tnat  ia  absurd.  One 
has  a  right  to  Bunbury  anywhere  one 
chooses.  Every  serious  Bunburyist 
knows  that. 

Jack.  Serious  Bunburyist!  Good 
heavens ! 

Algernon.  Well,  one  must  be  seri- 
ous about  something,  if  one  wants  to 
have  anjr  amusement  in  life.  I  happen 
to  be  serious  about  Bunburying.  What 
on  earth  you  are  serious  about  I  haven*t 
got  the  remotest  idea.  About  every- 
thing,  I  should  fancy.  You  have  such 
an  absolutely  trivial  nature. 

Jack.  Well,  the  only  small  satisfac- 
tion  I  have  in  the  whole  of  this  wretehed 
business  is  that  your  friend  Bunbury  is 
quite  exploded.  You  won't  be  able 
to  run  Clown  to  the  country  quite  so 
often  as  you  used  to  do,  dear  Algy. 
And  a  very  good  thing  too. 

Algernon.  Your  brother  is  a  little 
off  colour,  isn't  he,  dear  Jack?  You 
won*t  be  able  to  disappear  to  London 
quite  so  frequently  as  your  wicked 
custom  was.  And  not  a  bad  thing 
either. 

Jack.  As  for  your  conduct  towards 
Miss  Cardew,  I  must  say  that  your 
takin^  in  a  sweet,  simple,  mnocent  girl 
Uke  that  is  quite  inexcusable.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  fact  that  she  is  my 
ward. 

Algernon.  I  can  see  no  possible 
d^ence  at  all  for  your  deceiving  a 
brilliant,  clever,  thoroughly  experienced 
yoimg  lady  like  Miss  Fairfax.  To  say 
nothmg  of  the  fact  that  she  is  my  cousin. 

Jack.  I  wanted  to  be  engaged  to 
Gwendolen,  that  is  all.     I  love  her. 

Algernon.  Well,  I  simply  wanted 
to  be  engaged  to  Cecily.     I  aaore  her. 

Jack.  There  is  oertainly  no  ohance 
of  your  marrying  Miss  Cardew. 

Algernon.  I  don't  think  there  is 
muoh  likelihood,  Jack,  of  you  and  Miss 
Fairfax  bdng  united. 


Jack.  WeU,  that  is  no  business  of 
yours. 

Algernon.  If  it  was  my  business, 
I  wouldn't  talk  about  it.  [Begins  to  eat 
muffiyis]  It  is  very  vulgär  to  talk 
about  one*s  business.  Only  people  like 
stock-brokers  do  that,  and  then  merely 
at  dinner  parties. 

Jack.  How  you  can  sit  there,  calmly 
eating  muffins  when  we  are  in  this  hor- 
rible  trouble,  I  can't  make  out.  You 
seem  to  me  to  be  perfectly  heartless. 

Algernon.  Well,  I  can't  eat  muffins 
in  an  agitated  manner.  The  butter 
would  probably  get  on  my  cuffs.  One 
should  always  eat  muffins  quite  calmly. 
It  is  the  only  way  to  eat  them. 

Jack.  I  say  it's  perfectly  heartless 
your  eating  muffins  at  all,  under  the 
circumstances. 

Algernon.  When  I  am  in  trouble, 
eating  is  the  only  thing  that  consoles 
me.  Indeed,  when  I  am  in  really  great 
trouble,  as  any  one  who  knows  me  in- 
timately  will  teil  you,  I  refuse  every- 
thing  except  food  and  drink.     At  the 

Eresent  moment   I  am  eating  muffins 
ecause  I  am  unhappy.     Besides,  I  am 
particularly  fond  of  muffins.        [Rising] 

Jack  [rising].  Well,  that  is  no  reason 
why  you  should  eat  them  all  in  that 
greedy  way. 

[Takes  muffins  from  Algernon] 

Algernon  [offering  tea-cake].  1  wish 
you  would  have  tea-cak6  instead.  I 
aon't  like  tea-cake. 

Jack.  Good  heavens!  I  suppose  a 
man  may  eat  his  own  muffins  in  his  own 
garden. 

Algernon.  But  you  have  just  said 
it  was  perfectly  heartless  to  eat  muffins. 

Jack.  I  said  it  was  perfectly  heart- 
less of  you,  under  the  circimistances. 
That  is  a  very  different  thing. 

Algernon.  That  may  be.  But  the 
muffins  are  the  same. 

[He  seizes  the  muffin-dish  from 
Jack] 

Jack.  Algy,  I  wish  to  goodness  you 
would  go. 

Algernon.  You  can*t  possibly  ask 
me  to  go  without  having  some  dinner. 
It's  absurd.  I  never  go  without  my 
dinner.  No  one  ever  does,  except 
v^etarians  and  people  like  that.  Be- 
sides I  have  just  made  arrangements 
with  Dr.  Chasuble  to  be  christened  at 
a  quarter  to  six  under  the  name  of 
Emest. 

Jack.  My  dear  fellow,  the  sooner 
you  give  up  that  nonsense  the  better. 
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I  made  arrangements  this  morning  with 
Dr.  Chasuble  to  be  christened  myself 
at  5.30,  and  I  naturally  will  take  the 
name  of  Ernest.  Gwendolen  would 
wish  it.  We  can't  both  be  christened 
Ernest.  It's  absurd.  Besides,  I  have 
a  perfect  right  to  be  christened  if  I  like. 
There  is  no  evidence  at  all  that  I  ever 
have  been  christened  by  anybody.  I 
should  think  it  extremely  probable  I 
never  was,  and  so  does  Dr.  Chasuble. 
It  is  entirely  different  in  your  case. 
You  have  been  christened  abeady. 

Algernon.  Yes,  but  I  have  not  been 
christened  for  years. 

Jack.  Yes,  but  you  have  been 
christened.  That  is  the  important 
thing. 

Algernon.  Quite  so.  So  I  know 
my  Constitution  can  stand  it.  If  you 
are  not  quite  sure  about  your  ever 
haying  been  christened,  I  must  say  I 
think  it  rather  dan^erous  your  venturing 
on  it  now.  It  might  make  you  very 
unwell.  You  can  hardly  have  forgotten 
that  someone  very  closely  connected 
with  you  was  very  nearly  carried  off 
this  week  in  Paris  by  a  severe  chill. 

Jack.  Yes,  but  you  said  yourself 
that  a  severe  chill  was  not  hereaitary. 

Algernon.  It  usen't  to  be,  I  know 
—  but  I  daresay  it  is  now.  Science  is 
always  making  wonderf ul  improvements 
in  thlngs. 

Jack  [picking  up  the  muffin-dish]. 
Oh,  that  IS  nonsense;  you  are  always 
talking  nonsense. 

Algernon.  Jack,  you  are  at  the 
muffins  again!  I  wisn  you  wouldn't. 
There  are  only  two  left.  [Takes  them] 
I  told  you  I  was  particularly  fond  of 
muffins. 

Jack.     But  I  hate  tea-cake. 

Algernon.  Why  on  earth  then  do 
you  allow  tea-cake  to  be  served  up  for 
your  guests?  What  ideas  you  have  of 
hospitality ! 

Jack.  Algernon !  I  have  already 
told  you  to  go.  I  don't  want  you  here. 
Why  don't  you  go  ? 

Algernon.  I  haven't  quite  finished 
my  tea  yet  I  and  there  is  still  one  muffin 
left. 

[Jack  groans  and  sinks  into  a 
chair.  Algernon  still  con- 
tiniies  eating] 

ACT-DROP 


ACT   III 

Scene.  —  Morning^room  at  the  Manor 

House, 

[Gwendolen  and  Cecily  are  at  the 
Window,  looking  otU  into  the  garden] 

Gwendolen.  The  fact  that  they 
did  not  foÜow  us  at  once  into  the  house, 
as  anyone  eise  would  have  done,  seems 
to  me  to  show  that  they  have  some  sense 
of  shame  left. 

Cecily.  They  have  been  eating 
muffins.     That'looks  like  repentance. 

Gwendolen  [after  a  pause].  They 
don't  seem  to  notioe  us  at  all.  Couldn*t 
you  cough? 

Cecily.     But  I  haven't  a  cough. 

Gwendolen.  They're  looking  at  us. 
What  effrontery ! 

Cecily.  They 're  approaching.  That's 
very  forward  of  them. 

Gwendolen.  Let  us  preserve  a  dig- 
nißed  silence. 

Cecily.  Certainly.  It*8  the  only 
thing  to  do  now. 

[Enter  Jack,  followed  by  Algbrnon. 
They  whistle  some  dreadfuL  poptdar 
air  from  a  British  opera] 

Gwendolen.  This  dignified  silence 
seems  to  produce  an  unpleasant  effect. 

Cecily.     A  most  distasteful  one. 

Gwendolen.  But  we  will  not  be  the 
first  to  speak. 

Cecily.     Certainly  not. 

Gwendolen.  Mr.  Worthing,  I  have 
something  very  particular  to  ask  you. 
Much  depends  on  your  reply. 

Cecily.  Gwendolen,  your  common 
sense  is  invaluable.  Mr.  Moncrieff, 
kindly  answer  me  the  foUowing  ques- 
tion :  Why  did  you  pretend  to  be  my 
guardian's  brother? 

Algernon.  In  order  that  I  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  meeting  you. 

Cecily.  [To  Gwendolen]  That 
certainly  seems  a  satisfaotory  explana- 
tion,  does  it  not? 

Gwendolen.  Yes,  dear,  if  you  can 
believe  him. 

Cecily.  I  don't.  But  that  doeä 
not  affect  the  wonderful  beauty  of  bis 
answer. 

Gwendolen.  True.  In^  matten  of 
l^rave  importance,  style,  not  diijoanfy 
is  the  vital  thing.  Mr.  Warthing,  yi^htA 
explanation  can  you  offer  to  me  for 
pretending  to  have  a  hzo^ier?    Wan 
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it  in  Order  that  you  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  cominj^  up  to  town  to 
see  me  as  oi  ten  as  possible  r 

Jack.  Can  you  doubt  it,  Miss  Fair- 
fax? 

GwENDOLEN.  I  have  the  gravest 
doubts  upon  the  subject.  But  I  intend 
to  cnish  them.  TMs  is  not  the  mo- 
ment  for  Q^rman  scepticism.  [Mov- 
ing  to  Cbcily]  Their  explanations  ap- 
pear  to  be  quite  satisfactory,  especially 
Mr.  Worthing's.  That  seems  to  me 
to  have  the  stamp  of  truth  upon  it. 

Cecilt.  I  am  more  than  content 
with  what  Mr.  Moncrieff  said.  His 
voioe  alone  inspires  one  with  absolute 
credulity. 

GwENDOLEN.  Thcn  you  think  we 
ahould  f orgive  them  ? 

Cecily.     Yes.     I  mean  no. 

OwENDOLEN.  Truc !  I  had  forgot- 
ten.  There  are  principles  at  stake  that 
one  cannot  surrender.  Which  of  us 
should  teil  them?  The  task  is  not  a 
pleasant  one. 

Cecily.  Could  we  not  both  speak 
at  the  same  time? 

Owendolen.  An  excellent  idea!  I 
nearly  always  speak  at  the  same  time 
as  other  people.  WiU  you  take  the 
time  from  mer 

Cecily.     Certainly. 

[G WENDOLE N  beots  time  with  up- 
lifted  finget] 

GwENDOLEN  AND  Cecily  [spcaking 
together],  Tour  Christian  names  are 
still  an  insuperable  barrier !     That  is  all ! 

Jack  and  Algernon  [speaking  to- 
gether], Our  Christian  names !  Is  that 
all?  But  we  are  going  to  be  christened 
this  af  temoon. 

GwENDOLEN.  [To  Jack]  For  my 
sake  you  are  prepared  to  do  this  terrible 
thing? 

Jack.     I  am. 

Cecily.  [To  Algernon]  Toplease 
me  you  are  ready  to  face  this  fearful 
ordeal? 

Algernon.     I  am ! 

GwENDOLEN.  How  absurd  to  talk 
of  the  equality  of  the  sexes!  Where 
questions  of  self-sacrifice  are  concemed 
men  are  infinitely  beyond  us. 

Jack.     We  are. 

[CUisps  hands  with  Algernon] 

Cecily.  They  have  moments  of 
physical  courage  of  which  we  women 
know  absolutely  nothing. 

GwENDOLEN.     [To  Jack]     Darling  I 

Alqebnon.     [To  Cecily]     Darling! 
ITheyfaü  irUo  each  other' 8  arme] 


[Enter  Merriman.     When  he  enters  he 
coughs  loudlyt  seeing  the  Situation] 

Merriman.     Ahem!     Ahem!     Lady 
Brackneil ! 
Jack.     Good  heavens ! 

[Enter  Lady  Bracknell.  The  couples 
separate  in  alarm,  Exit  Merri- 
man] 

Lady  Bracknell.  Gwendolen ! 
What  does  this  mean? 

Gwendolen.  Merely  that  I  am 
engaged  to  be  married  to  Mr.  Worth- 
ing, mamma. 

Lady  Bracknell.  Come  here.  Sit 
down.  Sit  down  immediately.  Hesi- 
tation  of  any  kind  is  a  sign  of  mental 
decaj^  in  the  young,  of  physical  weak- 
ness  in  the  old.  [Turns  to  Jack]  Ap- 
prised,  sir,  of  my  daughter's  sudden 
flight  by  her  trusty  maid,  whose  con- 
fidence  I  purchased  by  means  of  a  small 
coin,  I  foUowed  her  at  once  by  a  lug- 
gage  train.  Her  unhappv  father  is,  I 
am  glad  to  say,  under  the  Impression 
that  she  is  attending  a  more  than 
usually  lengthy  lecture  by  the  Uni- 
versity  Extension  Scheme  on  the  In- 
fluence  of  a  Permanent  Income  on 
Thought.  I  do  not  propose  to  undeceive 
him.  Indeed  I  have  never  undeceived 
him  on  any  question.  I  would  con- 
sider  it  wrong.  But  of  course,  you  will 
clearly  understand  that  all  communi- 
cation  between  yourself  and  my  daugh- 
ter  must  cease  immediately  from  this 
moment.  On  this  point,  as  indeed  on 
all  Points,  I  am  firm. 

Jack.  I  am  engaged  to  be  married 
to  Gwendolen,  Lady  Braclmell ! 

Lady  Bracknell.  You  are  nothing 
of  the  kind,  sir.  And  now,  as  regards 
Algernon!  .  .  .  Algernon! 

Algernon.     Yes,  Aunt  Augusta. 

Lady  Bracknell.  May  I  ask  if  it 
is  in  this  house  that  your  invalid  friend 
Mr.  Bimbury  resides  ? 

Algernon  [stammering].  Oh!  No! 
Bunbury  doesn't  live  here.  Bunbury 
is  somewhere  eise  at  present.  In  fact, 
Bunbury  is  dead. 

Lady  Bracknell.  Dead !  When 
did  Mr.  Bunbury  die  ?  His  death  must 
have  been  extremely  sudden. 

Algernon  [airily].  Oh!  I  killed 
Bunbury  this  afternoon.  I  mean  poor 
Bunbury  died  this  afternoon. 

Lady  Bracknell.  What  did  he  die 
of? 
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Algernon.  Bunbury?  Oh,  he  was 
quite  exploded. 

Lady  Bracknell.  Exploded !  Was 
he  the  vietim  of  a  revolutionary  outrage  ? 
I  was  not  aware  that  Mr.  Buabury  was 
interested  in  social  legislation.  If  so, 
he  is  well  punished  for  bis  morbidity. 

Algernon.  My  dear  Annt  Augusta, 
I  mean  he  was  f ound  out !  The  doctors 
found  out  that  Bunbiuy  could  not  live, 
that  is  what  I  mean  —  so  Bunbury 
died. 

Lady  Bracknell.  He  seems  to 
have  had  great  confidence  in  the  opinion 
of  his  physicians.  I  am  glad,  however, 
that  he  made  up  his  mind  at  the  last  to 
some  definite  course  of  action,  and  acted 
under  proper  medical  advice.  And 
now  that  we  have  finally  got  rid  of  this  • 
Mr.  Bunbury,  may  I  ask,  Mr.  Worthing, 
who  is  that  young  person  whose  hand 
my  nephew  Algernon  is  now  holding  in 
wnat  seems  to  me  a  peculiarly  unneces- 
saiy. manner? 

Jack.  That  lady  is  Miss  Cecily  Car- 
dew,  my  ward. 

[Lady  Bracknell  bows  coldly  to 
Cecily] 

Algernon.  I  am  engaged  to  be 
married  to  Cecily,  Aunt  Augusta. 

Lady  Bracknell.  I  beg  your  par- 
don? 

Cecily.  Mr.  Moncrieff  and  I  aro 
engaged  to  be  married,  Lady  Bracknell. 

Lady  Bracknell  [with  a  shivcr,  cross- 
ing  to  the  sofa  and  sitting  down],  I  do 
not  know  whether  there  is  anything 
peculiarly  exciting  in  the  air  of  this 
particular  part  of  Hertf ordshire,  but  the 
number  of  engagoments  that  go  on 
seems   to   me   considerabljr   abovo   the. 

Sroper  average  that  statistics' have  laid 
own  for  OUT  guidance.  I  think  somo 
preliminary  enquiry  on  my  part  would 
not  be  out  of  place.  Mr.  Worthing,  is 
Miss  Cardew  at  all  connected  with  any 
of  the  larger  railway  stations  in  London  ? 
I  merely  desire  Information.  Until 
yesterdajr  I  had  no  idea  that  there  were 
any  familics  or  persons  whose  origin 
was  a  Terminus. 

[Jack  looks  pcrfedly  furiouSt  hut 
restrains  himself] 
Jack  [in  a  clear^  cold  voice],  Miss 
Cardew  is  the  granddaughter  of  the  lato 
Mr.  Thomas  Cardew  or  149,  Belgrave 
Square,  S.W. ;  Gervase  Park,  Dork- 
ing,  Surrey ;  and  the  Sporran,  Fif eshire, 
N.B. 

Lady  Bracknell.  That  sounds  not 
unsatisfactory.     Three  addresses  always 


inspire  confidence,  even  in  tradesmen. 
But  what  proof  have  I  of  their  authen- 
ticity? 

Jack.  I  have  carefully  preserved 
the  Court  Guides  of  the  period.  They 
are  open  to  your  inspection,  Lady 
Bracknell. 

Lady  Bracknell  [grimly],  I  have 
known  stränge  errors  in  that  publics^ 
tion. 

Jack.  Miss  Cardew's  family  solio- 
itors  are  Messrs.  Markby,  Markoy,  and 
Markby. 

Lady  Bracknell.  Markby,  Markby, 
and  Markby?  A  firm  of  tiie  very 
highest  Position  in  their  profession. 
Indeed  I  am  told  that  one  of  the  Mr. 
Markbys  is  occasionally  to  be  seen  at 
dinner  parties.     So  far  I  am  satisfied. 

Jack  [very  irrilahliA.  How  extremely 
kind  of  you,  Lady  Bracknell  I  I  have 
also  in  my  possession,  you  wül  be  pleased 
to  hear,  certificates  of  Miss  Cardew's 
birth,  baptism,  whooping  cough,  regis- 
tration,  vaccination,  coiärmation,  and 
the  measles ;  both  the  German  and  the 
English  variety. 

Lady  Bracknell.  Ah!  A  life 
crowded  with  incident,  I  see;  though 
perhaps  somewhat  too  exciting  for  a 
young  girl.  I  am  not  myself  in  favour 
of  premature  experiences.  [Rises^  looks 
at  her  watch]  Gwendolenl  the  time 
approaches  for  our  departure.  We 
have  not  a  moment  to  lose.  As  a 
matter  of  form,  Mr.  Worthing,  I  had 
better  ask  you  if  Miss  Cardew  has  any 
little  fortime? 

Jack.  OhI  about  a  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  pounds  in  the  Funds. 
That  is  all.  Good-bye,  Lady  BraoknelL 
So  pleased  to  have  seen  you. 

Lady  Bracknell  [sitting  down  again]. 
A  moment,  Mr.  Worthing.  A  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand  pounds !  And  in 
the  Funds!  Miss  Cardew  seems  to 
me  a  most  attractive  young  lady,  now 
that  I  look  at  her.  Few  girls  of  the 
present  day  have  any  really  solid  quali- 
ties,  any  of  the  quauties  that  last,  and 
improve  with  time.  We  live,  I  regret 
to  say,  in  an  age  of  surfaoes.  [To 
Cecily]  Come  over  here,  dear. 
[Cecily  goes  across]  Pretty  chfldi 
your  dress  is  sadly  simple,  and  yoxa 
nair  seems  almost  as  Nature  nufi^t 
have  left  it.  But  we  can  soon  alter  aH 
that.  A  thoroughly  experienoed  Fremoh 
maid  produces  a  reiilly  marvelloua  nnilt 
in  a  very  brief  spaoe  of  time.  I  n- 
member  reoommending  one  to  yoonc 
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Lady  Lanciug,  and  af ter  three  months 
her  own  husband  did  not  know  her. 

Jack.  [Aaide]  And  after  six  months 
nobody  knew  her. 

Ladt  Bracknell  [glares  at  Jack  for 
a  few  moments.  Then  hendst  with  a 
practiaed  srnüe,  to  Cecily).  Kindly 
tum  round,  sweet  child.  [Cecily  turns 
completely  round]  No,  the  side  view  is 
what  I  want.  [Cecily  vresents  her 
mofile]  Yes,  quite  as  I  expected. 
There  are  distinct  social  possibihties  in 
your  Profile.  The  two  weak  points  in 
our  age  are  its  want  of  principle  and 
its  want  of  profile.  The  chin  a  Utile 
hig:her,  dear.  Style  largely  depends  on 
the  way  the  chin  is  wom.  They  are 
wom  very  high,  just  at  present.  Al- 
gemon ! 

Aloernon.     Yes,  Aunt  Augusta ! 

Lady  Bracknell.  There  are  distinct 
social  possibilities  in  Miss  Cardew's 
profile. 

Aloernon.  Cecily  is  the  sweetest, 
dearest,  prettiest  girl  in  the  whole 
World.  And  I  don't  care  twopence 
about  social  possibilities. 

Lady  Bracknell.  Never  speak  dis- 
re8i)ectfully  of  Society,  Algernon.  Only 
people  who  can't  get  into  it  do  that. 
\To  Cecily]  Dear  child,  of  course  you 
know  that  Algernon  has  nothing  but 
his  debts  to  depond  upon.  But  I  do 
not  approve  of  mercenary  marriages. 
When  I  married  Lord  Bracknell  I  had 
no  fortune  of  any  kind.  But  I  never 
dreamed  for  a  moment  of  allowing  that 
to  stand  in  my  way.  Well,  I  suppose 
I  must  give  my  consent. 

Algernon.  Thank  you,  Aunt  Au- 
gusta. 

Lady  Bracknell.  Cecily,  you  may 
kiss  me  I 

Cecily  [kisses  her],  Thank  you, 
Lady  Bracknell. 

Lady  Bracknell.  You  may  also 
address  me  as  Aunt  Augusta  for  the 
future. 

Cecily.     Thank  you,  Aunt  Augusta. 

Lady  Bracknell.  The  marriage,  I 
think,  had  better  take  place  quite  soon. 

Algernon.  Thank  you,  Aunt  Au- 
gusta. 

Cecily.     Thank  you,  Aunt  Augusta. 

Lady  Bracknell.  To  speak  frankly, 
I  am  not  in  favour  of  long  engagements. 
They  give  people  the  opportunity  of 
finding  out  each  other*s  chairaoter  before 
marriage,  which  I  think  is  never  ad- 
visable. 

Jack.    I  beg  yoiir  pardon  for  inter- 


rupting  you,  Lady  Bracknell,  but  this 
engagement  is  quite  out  of  the  question. 
1  am  Miss  Cardew's  guardian,  and  she 
cannot  marry  without  my  consent  until 
she'  comes  of  age.  That  consent  I 
absolutely  decline  to  give. 

Lady  Bracknell.  Upon  what 
grounds,  may  I  ask?  Algernon  is  an 
extremely,  I  may  almost  say  an  osten- 
tatiously,  eligible  young  man.  He  has 
nothing,  but  he  looks  everything.  What 
more  can  ono  desire? 

Jack.  It  pains  me  very  much  to 
havo  to  speak  frankly  to  you,  Lady 
Bracknell,  about  your  nephew,  but  the 
fact  is  that  I  do  not  approve  at  all  of 
his  moral  character.  I  suspect  him  of 
being  untruthful. 

[Algernon  and  Cecily  look  at 
him  in  indignant  amazement] 

Lady  Bracknell.  Untruthful !  My 
nephew  Algernon  ?  Impossible !  He  is 
an  Oxonian. 

Jack.  I  fear  there  can  be  no  possible 
doubt  about  tho  matter.  This  after- 
noon,  during  my  temporary  absence  in 
London  on  an  important  question  of 
romance,  he  obtained  admission  to  my 
house  by  means  of  the  false  pretence  of 
being  my  brother.  Under  an  assumed 
name  he  drank,  Tve  just  been  informed 
by  my  butlcr,  an  eniire  pint  bottle  of 
my  Perrier-Jouet,  Brut,  '89;  a  wine  I 
was  specially  reserving  for  myself. 
Continuing  his  disgraceful  deception,  he 
succeeded  in  the  course  of  tne  after- 
noon  in  alienating  the  affections  of  my 
only  ward.  He  subsequently  stayed  to 
tea,  and  devoured  eyery  single  muffin. 
And  what  makes  his  conduet  all  the 
more  heartless  is,  that  he  was  perfectly 
well  aware  from  the  first  that  I  have  no 
brother,  that  I  never  had  a  brother,  and 
that  I  don't  intend  to  have  a  brother, 
not  even  of  any  kind.  I  distinctly  told 
him  so  myself  yesterday  afternoon. 

Lady  Bracknell.  Aheml  Mr. 
Worthing,  after  careful  consideration 
I  have  decided  entirely  to  overlook  my 
nephew's  conduet  to  you. 

Jack.  That  is  veiy  generous  of  you, 
Lady  Bracknell.  My  own  decision, 
however,  is  unalterable.  I  decline  to 
give  my  consent. 

Lady  Bracknell.  [To  Cecily] 
Come  hero,  sweet  child.  [Cecily  goes 
over]     How  old  are  you,  dear? 

Cecily.  Well,  I  am  really  only 
eighteen,  but  I  always  admit  to  twenty 
when  I  go  to  evening  parties. 

Lady    Bracknell.    You    are    per- 
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fectl^  right  in  making  sorae  slight  al- 
teration.  Indeed,  no  woraan  shoiild 
ever  be  qiiite  accurate  about  her  age. 
It  looks  so  calculating.  ...  [Ina 
meditative  manncr]  Eighteon,  but  ad- 
mitting  to  twenty  at  eveiiing  partics. 
Well,  it  \\^11  not  be  very  long  beforo 
you  are  of  age  and  free  from  the  re- 
straints  of  tutclage.  So  I  don't  tliink 
your  guardian's  consent  is,  after  all,  a 
matter  of  any  importance. 

Jack.  Pray  excusc  me,  Lady  Brack- 
nell,  for  interrupting  you  again,  but  it 
is  only  fair  to  teil  you  tliat  according 
to  the  terms  of  her  grandfather's  will 
Miss  Cardew  does  not  come  legally  of 
age  tili  she  is  thirty-fivo. 

Lady  Bkackxell.  That  does  not 
seem  to  rae  to  be  a  gravo  objeetion. 
Thirty-five  is  a  very  attractivo  age. 
London  societv  is  füll  of  women  of  the 
very  highes t  birth  who  have,  of  their 
own  free  choice,  remained  thirty-five 
for  years.  Lady  Dumbleton  is  an  in- 
stance  in  point.  To  my  own  knowledge 
she  has  been  thirty-five  ever  since  she 
arrived  at  the  age  of  forty,  wliich  was 
many  years  ago  now.  I  sec  no  reason 
why  our  dear  Cecily  should  not  be  even 
still  more  attra<jtive  at  the  age  you  men- 
tion  than  she  is  at  present.  Thore  will 
be  a  large  aeoumulation  of  property. 

Cecily.  Algy,  could  you  wait  for 
me  tiU  I  was  thirty-five? 

Algernon.  Of  course  I  coxild, 
Cecily.     You  know  I  could. 

Cecily.  Yes,  I  feit  it  instinctively, 
but  I  couldn't  wait  all  that  time.  I 
hate  waiting  even  five  minutes  for  any- 
body.  It  always  makes  me  rather  cross. 
I  am  not  punctual  myself,  T  know,  but 
I  do  like  punctuality  in  olhers,  and 
waiting,  even  to  be  married,  is  quite 
out  of  the  question. 

Algernon.  Then  what  is  to  be 
done,  Cecily? 

Cecily.  I  don*t  know,  Mr.  Mon- 
crieff. 

Lady  Brackxell.  My  dear  Mr. 
Worthing,  as  Miss  Cardew  states  posi- 
tively  that  she  cannot  wait  tili  she  is 
thirty-five  —  a  remark  which  I  am 
bound  to  say  seems  to  me  to  show  a 
somewhat  impatient  nature  —  \  would 
beg  of  you  to  reeonsider  your  decision. 

Jack.  But  my  dear  Ijady  Brat?knell, 
the  matter  is  entirely  in  your  own  hands. 
The  moment  you  consent  to  my  mar- 
riage  with  Cfwendolen,  I  will  most 
glaäly  allow  your  nephcw  to  form  an 
alliance  with  my  ward. 


Lady  Bracknell  [rising  and  drarr- 
ing  herseif  up].  You  must  be  quit« 
aware  that  wnat  you  propose  is  out  of 
the  question. 

Jack.  Then  a  passionate  celibacy  is 
all  that  any  of  us  caa  lock  forward  to. 

Lady  Bracknell.  That  is  not  the 
destiny  I  propose  for  Gwendolen. 
Algernon,  of  course,  caa  choose  for 
himself.  [Pulls  out  her  tocUch]  Come 
dear;  [Gwendolen  rises]  wo  have  al- 
ready  missed  five,  if  not  six,  trains.  To 
miss  any  more  might  expose  us  to 
comment  on  the  platform. 

[Enter  Dr.  Chasuble] 

Chasuble.  Eyerything  is  quite 
ready  for  the  christenings. 

Lady  Bracknell.  The  christenings, 
sir !     Is  not  that  somewhat  promature? 

Chasuble  [loohing  rather  pmded,  and 
pointing  to  Jack  and  Algernon].  Both 
these  gentlemen  have  expressed  a  desire 
for  immediate  baptism. 

Lady  Bracknell.  At  their  age? 
The  idea  is  grotesque  and  irreligiousi 
Algernon,  I  forbid  you  to  be  baptised. 
I  will  not  hear  of  such  excesscs.  Lord 
Bracknell  would  be  highly  displeasod 
if  he  learned  that  that  was  the  way  in 
wliich  you  wasted  your  time  and 
money. 

Charuble.  Am  I  to  understand 
then  that  there  are  to  be  no  christen- 
ings at  all  this  afternoon? 

Jack.  I  don't  think  that,  as  things 
are  now,  it  woxild  be  of  much  practiöl 
value  to  either  of  us,  Dr.  Chasuble. 

Chasuble.  I  am  grieved  to  hear 
such  sentiments  from  you,  Mr.  Worth- 
ing. They  savour  of  the  heretical  vievs 
of  the  Anabaptists,  views  that  I  havB 
completely  refuted  in  four  of  my  un- 
published  sermons.  However,  as  your 
present  mood  seems  to  be  one  pecubariy 
secular,  I  will  retum  to  the  church  at 
once.  Indeed,  I  have  just  been  vt- 
formed  by  the  pew-openc»r  that  for  the 
last  hour  and  a  half  Miss  Prism  htf 
been  waiting  for  me  ia  the  vestry. 

Lady  Bracknell  [8tarting],  Miss 
Prism!  Did  I  hear  you  mentioa  • 
Miss  Prism? 

Chasuble.  Yes,  Lady  BradawD- 
T  am  on  my  way  to  join  her. 

Lady  Bracknell.  Pray  allow  BW 
to  detain  you  for  a  momeat.  IIb* 
matter  may  prove  to  be  one  of  titv 
importance  to  Lord  BmckneU  and  fBT: 
seif.    Is  this  Miss  Priani  a  foBBito  « 
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repellant  asx>eot,  remotely  connected 
with  eduoation  ? 

Chasublb  [somewhtU  indignantly]. 
She  is  the  most  cultivated  of  ladies, 
and  the  very  picture  of  respectability. 

Ladt  Bracknell.  It  is  obviously 
the  same  person.  May  I  ask  what 
Position  she  holds  in  your  household  ? 

Chasublb  [aeverely],  I  am  a  celibate, 
madam. 

Jack  [inierposing],  Miss  Prism,  Lady 
Braoknell,  has  been  for  the  last  three 
years  Miss  Cardew*s  esteemed  govemess 
and  valued  companion. 

Ladt  Bracknell.  In  spite  of  what 
I  hear  of  her,  I  must  see  her  at  once. 
Let  her  be  sent  for. 

Chasublb  [looking  off].  She  ap- 
proaches ;  she  is  nigh. 

[Enter  Miss  Prism  hurriedly] 

Miss   Prism.     I   was   told   you   ex- 

rcted  me  in  the  vestry,  dear  Canon, 
have  been  waiting  for  you  there  for 
an  hour  and  three-quarters. 

[Catches  sight  of  Ladt  Brack- 
nell, who  hasfixed  her  with  a 
stony  glare.  Miss  Prism  grows 
pale  and  quaüa.  She  looks 
anxiottsly  round  as  if  desirous 
to  eacape] 
Ladt  Bracknell  [in  a  severe^  jvdicial 
voice].  Prism!  [Miss  Prism  hows  her 
head  in  ahame]  Come  here,  Prism! 
[Miss  Prism  approaches  in  a  humble 
manner]  Prism !  Where  is  that  baby  ? 
[General  consternalion,  The  Canon  Starts 
iMck  in  horror,  Aloernon  and  Jack 
preiend  to  he  anxious  to  shield  Cecilt 
and  Gwbndolen  from  hearing  the  de- 
taiis  of  a  terrihle  p-Mic  scandal]  Twenty- 
eight  years  ago,  Prism,  you  left  Lord 
B^aoknell's  house,  Number  104,  Upper 
Grosvenor  Street,  in  Charge  of  a  peram- 
bulator  that  contained  a  baby,  of  the 
male  sex.  You  never  retumed.  A 
f ew  weeks  later,  through  the  elaborate 
investigations  of  the  Metropolitan 
polioe,  the  perambulator  was  discov- 
ered  at  midnight,  standing  by  itself 
in  a  remote  comer  of  Bayswater.  It 
contained  the  manuscript  of  a  three- 
volume  novel  of  more  than  usually 
revolting  sentimentality.  [Miss  Prism 
Starts  in  involuntary  indigncUion]  But 
the  baby  was  not  there!  [Everyone 
looks  at  Miss  Prism]  Prism ;  where  is 
that  baby?  [A  pat^se] 

Miss  Prism.  Lady  Bracknell,  I 
admit  with  shame  that  I  do  not  know. 
I  only  wish  I  did.    The  piain  facts  of  ' 


the  case  are  these.  On  the  morning  of 
the  day  you  mention,  a  day  that  is  for 
ever  branded  on  my  memorv,  I  pre- 
pared  as  usual  to  take  the  oaby  out 
in  its  perambulator.  I  had  also  with 
me  a  somewhat  old,  but  capacious 
hand-bag  in  which  I  had  intended  to 
place  the  manuscript  of  a  work  of 
fiction  that  I  had  written  during  my 
few  imoccupied  hours.  In  a  moment 
of  mental  abstraction,  for  which  I  never 
can  for^ve  myself,  I  deposited  the 
manuscnpt  in  the  bassinette,  and  plaoed 
the  baby  in  the  hand-bag. 

Jack  [who  has  been  listening  atten" 
tively],  But  where  did  you  deposit  the 
hand-bag? 

Miss  Prism.  Do  not  ask  me,  Mr. 
Worthing. 

Jack.  Miss  Prism,  this  is  a  matter 
of  no  small  importance  to  me.  I  insist 
on  knowing  where  you  deposited  the 
hand-bag  that  contained  that  Infant. 

Miss  Prism.  I  left  it  in  the  cloak- 
room  of  one  of  the  larger  railway  stations 
in  London. 

Jack.     What  railway  Station  ? 

Miss  Prism  [jquite  crushed].  Victoria. 
The  Brighton  line.      [Sinks  into  a  chair] 

Jack.  I  must  retire  to  my  room  for 
a  moment.  Gwendolen,  wait  here  for 
me. 

Gwendolen.     If   you    are   not    too 

long,  I  will  wait  here  for  you  all  my  life. 

[Exil  Jack  in  great  exdtement] 

Chasublb.  What  do  you  think  this 
means,  Lady  Bracknell? 

Ladt  Bracknell.  I  dare  not  even 
suspect,  Dr.  Chasuble.  I  need  hardly 
teil  you  that  in  families  of  high  position 
Strange  coincidences  are  not  supposed 
to  occur.  They  are  hardly  considered 
the  thing. 

[Noises  heard  overheard  as  if 
someone  was  throwing  trunks 
about.     Everyone  looks  up] 

Cecilt.  Uncle  Jack  seems  strangely 
agitated. 

Chasublb.  Your  guardian  has  a 
very  emotional  nature. 

Ladt  Bracknell.  This  noise  is 
extremely  unpleasant.  It  sounds  as  if 
he  was  having  an  argument.  I  dislike 
arguments  of  any  Tdnd.  They  are 
always  vulgär,  ana  of ten  convincing. 

Chasublb  [looking  up].  It  has 
st<H)ped  now.        [The  noise  is  redoubled] 

Ladt  Bracknell.  I  wish  he  woula 
arrive  at  some  condusion. 

Gwendolen.  This  suspenso  is  ter- 
rible.    I  hope  it  will  last. 
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[Enter  Jack  with  a  hand-hag  of  hlack 
leather  in  his  hand] 

Jack  [rushing  over  to  Miss  Prism]. 
Is  this  the  hand-bag,  Miss  Prism? 
Examine  it  carefully  before  you  speak. 
The  happiness  of  more  than  one  life 
depends  on  your  answer. 

Miss  Prism  [calmly],  It  seems  to 
be  mine.  Yes,  here  is  the  injury  it 
received  through  the  upsetting  of  a 
Gower  Street  omnibus  in  younger  and 
happier  days.  Here  is  the  stain  on  the 
Uning  caused  by  the  explosion  of  a 
temperance  beverage,  an  incident  that 
occurred  at  Leamington.  And  here, 
on  the  lock,  are  my  initials.  I  had 
forgotten  that  in  an  extravagant  mood 
I  had  had  them  placed  there.  The 
bag  is  undoubtedly  mine.  I  am  de- 
lighted  to  have  it  so  imexpectedly  re- 
stored  to  me.  It  has  been  a  great 
inconvenience  being  without  it  all  these 
years. 

Jack  [in  a  pathetic  voice].  Miss 
Prism,  more  is  restored  to  you  than  this 
hand-bag.  I  was  the  baby  you  placed 
in  it. 

Miss  Prism  [amazed].     You? 

Jack  [emhracing  her],  Yes  •  .  . 
mother ! 

Miss  Prism  [recoiling  in  indignant 
astonishmeni].  Mr.  Worthingl  I  am 
unmarriod ! 

Jack.  Unmarried!  I  do  not  denv 
that  is  a  serious  blow.  But  after  all, 
who  has  the  right  to  cast  a  stone  against 
one  who  has  suffered?  Cannot  repent- 
ance  wipe  out  an  act  of  foUy?  Why 
should  there  be  one  law  for  mon,  and 
another  for  women?  Mother,  I  forgive 
you.  [Tries  to  emhrace  her  again] 

Miss  Prism  [still  more  indignant]. 
Mr.  Worthing,  there  is  some  error. 
[Pointing  to  Lady  Bracknell]  There 
IS  the  lady  who  can  teil  you  who  you 
really  are. 

Jack  ]fifter  a  pause],  Lady  Bracknell, 
I  hate  to  seem  inquisitive,  but  would 
you  kindly  inform  me  who  I  am  ? 

Lady  Bracknell.  I  am  afraid  that 
the  news  I  have  to  give  you  will  not 
altogether  please  you.  You  are  the 
son  of  my  poor  sister,  Mrs.  Moncrieff, 
and  consequently  Algernon's  eider 
brother. 

Jack.  Algy*s  eider  brother!  Then 
I  have  a  brother  after  all.  I  knew  I 
had  a  brother!  I  always  said  I  had  a 
brother !  Cecily,  —  how  eould  you 
have  ever  doubted  that  I  had  a brother? 


[Seizes  hold  oj  Algernon]  Dr.  Chas- 
uble,  my  unfortunate  brother.  Miss 
Prism,  my  unfortunate  brother.  Gwen- 
dolen,  my  unfortunate  brother.  Algy, 
you  young  scoundrel,  you  will  have  to 
treat  me  with  more  respect  in  the  future. 
You  have  never  behaved  to  me  like  a 
brother  in  all  your  life. 

Algernon.  Well,  not  tiU  to-day, 
old  boy,  I  admit.  I  did  my  best,  how- 
ever,  though  I  was  out  of  practice. 

[Shakes  hands] 

Gwendolen.  [To  Jack]  My  own! 
But  what  own  are  you?  What  is  your 
Christian  name,  now  that  you  have  be- 
come  someone  eise? 

Jack.  Good  heavens!  ...  I  had 
quite  forgotten  that  point.  Your  de- 
cision  on  the  subject  of  my  name  is 
irrevocable,  I  suppose? 

Gwendolen.  I  never  change,  ex- 
cept  in  my  affections. 

Cecily.  What  a  noble  nature  you 
have,  Gwendolen! 

Jack.  Then  the  question  had  better 
be  cleared  up  at  once.  Aunt  Augusts, 
a  moment.  At  the  time  when  Miss 
Prism  left  me  in  the  hand-bag,  had  I 
been  christened  already  ? 

Lady  Bracknell.  Eveiry  luxury 
that  money  could  bujr,  incluoing  chris- 
tening,  had  been  lavished  on  you  by 
your  fond  and  doting  parents. 

Jack.  Then  I  was  christened! 
That  is  settled.  Now,  what  name 
was  I  given?     Let  me  know  the  worst. 

Lady  Bracknell.  Being  the  eldest 
son  you  were  naturally  christened  after 
your  f ather. 

Jack  [irritahly].  Yes,  but  what  was 
my  f ather's  Christian  name  ? 

Lady  Bracknell  [meditaiively].  I 
cannot  at  the  present  moment  recall 
what  the  G^neral's  Christian  name  was. 
But  I  have  no  doubt  he  had  one.  He 
was  eccentric,  I  admit.  But  only  in 
later  years.  And  that  was  the  result 
of  the  Indian  climate,  and  marriage, 
and  Indigestion,  and  other  things  of  that 
kind. 

Jack.  Algy!  Can't  you  recoUeet 
what  our  fatner's  Christian  name  was? 

Algernon.  My  dear  boy,  we  were 
never  even  on  speaking  terms.  He  died 
before  I  was  a  year  old. 

Jack.  His  name  would  appear  in 
th6  Army  lists  of  the  period,  I  wippo», 
Aunt  Augusta? 

Lady  Bracknell.  The  Qenenl  irM 
essentially  a  man  of  peaoe,  cncoept  in  Int 
domestio  life.    But  I  Imtb  ao  danbl 
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jne  woiild  appear  in  any  military 
ory. 

K.  The  Army  Lists  of  the  last 
years  are  here.  These  delightful 
Is  shonld  have  been  my  constant 
[Ruahes  to  hookcase  and  tears 
oka  otU]  M.  Generals.  .  .  .  Mal- 
Maxbohm,  Magl^,  what  ghastly 
i  th^  have  —  Markby,  Migsby, 
s,  Moncrieff!  Lieutenant  1840, 
in,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Colonel, 
al  1869,  Christian  names,  Emest 
[PiUs  book  very  quietly  down  and 
i  quüe  calmly]  I  always  told  you, 
dolen,  my  name  was  Emest,  didn't 
iTell,  it  is  Emest  after  all.  I  mean 
iirally  is  Emest. 

>Y  Bracknell.  Yes,  I  remember 
,he  General  was  called  Emest.  I 
I  had  some  particular  reason  for 
ng  the  name. 

ENDOLEN.      Emest!      My      own 
t!     I  feit  from  the  first  that  you 
have  no  other  name ! 
K.     Gwendolen,   it  is   a   terrible 


thing  for  a  man  to  find  out  suddenly 
that  all  his  life  he  has  boen  speaking 
nothing  but  the  truth.  Can  you  for- 
give  me? 

Gwendolen.  I  can.  For  I  feel  that 
you  are  sure  to  change. 

Jack.     My  own  one ! 

Chasuble.  [To  Miss  Prism].  Lseti- 
tia !  [Emhraces  her] 

Miss  Prism  [enthusiaatically],  Fred- 
erick !     At  last ! 

Algernon.  Cecily!  [Emhraces  her] 
Atlast! 

Jack.  Gwendolen!  \Emhraces  her] 
At  last ! 

Lady  Bracknell.  My  nephew,  you 
seem  to  be  displaying  signs  of  triviahty. 

Jack.  On  the  contrary,  Aimt  Au- 
gusta,  IVe  now  realised  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life  the  vital  Importance 
of  Being  Earnest. 
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ARTHUR  WING  PINERO 

How  Gurions  it  is  to  re-read  Pinero  in  the  füll  light  of  Ibsen,  Shaw,  and  Gals- 
worthy.  Manners  and  customs  and  morals  change,  but  human  nature  remains 
constant.  It  is  beoause  Pinero,  in  the  past,  leaned  so  lightly  upon  manners  and 
oustoms  and  morals  of  the  '80*s  and  '90' s,  and  leaned  upon  nothing  eise,  that  now, 
in  1918,  after  twenty-five  years,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  added  as  much  to  the 
renaissance  of  the  British  stage  as  one  has  been  led  to  expect  by  the  numberless 
substantial  and  interesting  successes  he  has  had. 

There  are  two  supreme  characteristics  about  Pinero  which  still  make  us  accept 
him  as  a  leading  figure  in  the  British  drama  —  one  is  his  unfailing  ability  to  interest 
an  audience  in  his  story ;  and  the  other  is  the  never-failing  perfectness  of  his  tech- 
nique,  which  often  surmoimts  any  weakness  of  intellectual  reasoning  or  psychologi- 
cal  analysis  his  plays  might  have.  After  twenty-five  years,  we  come  to  regard 
Pinero  in  historical  perspective.  We  are  able,  with  justice,  to  claim  that  while 
he  did  much  to  revive  the  fast  declining  drama  of  England  in  the  '80's,  he  was  a 
follower  rather  than  a  leader.  In  this  respect  his  claim  to  permanence  in  the  history 
of  modern  British  drama  is  not  as  secure,  nor  as  justly  important,  as  that  of  Henry 
Arthur  Jones.  He  far  exceeds  the  latter  in  his  originality  of  invention,  in  his  variety 
of  character,  in  his  exuberance  of  form.  Like  Jones,  Pinero  has  consciously  defied 
the  sedateness  of  Mrs.  Grundy,  only  in  the  end  to  make  concessions  to  public  sen- 
sitiveness.  But  by  inheritance,  Jones,  a  f armer 's  son,  aimed  his  shafts  at  a  societ^' 
to  which  he  could  lay  no  claim,  except  as  an  observant  outsider,  whereas  Pinero, 
Sprung  from  an  Anglo-Portuguese  stock  of  social  position,  levelled  his  satire  at  a 
circle  on  which  he  had  some  inside  hold. 

On  re-examining  the  early  plays  of  Pinero  and  the  early  plays  of  Jones,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say,  after  twenty-five  years,  that  the  conscience  of  the  farmer's  son  was 
always  stronger  and  more  sensitive  than  the  conscience  of  the  London  solicitor's 
son.  It  is  because  of  that,  it  is  because  Jones,  in  his  preface  to  ''Saints  and  Sin- 
ners" (1881),  and  in  his  interesting  book  on  **The  Renascence  of  the  English 
Drama",  showed  that  what  the  British  stage  of  his  early  day  most  needed  was  an 
unhampered  outlook  upon  life,  where  life  was  greater  than  8o<uety,  that  he  is  en- 
titled  to  a  place  above  that  of  Pinero. 

Had  Arthur  Wing  Pinero  not  been  a  dramatist,  he  would  have  been  a  very 
excellent  novelist;  not  a  story-teller  of  the  Meredith  type,  nor  of  the  Hardy 
type,  even  though  critics  at  one  time  accused  him  of  depending  upon  Hardy 's 
"Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd"  in  the  writing  of  his  comedy,  **The  Squire",  given 
at  the  St.  James's  Theatre,  in  December,  1881.  In  the  same  way  that  Pinero  has 
never  been  able  quite  to  overcome  his  inheritance  from  Tom  Robert.son  —  an 
inheritance  which  he  has  never  wanted  to  repudiate  —  so  would  he  never  have 
been  able,  had  he  been  a  novelist,  to  shake  off  his  debt  to  Charles  Dickens.     This 
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influence  can  be  seen  in  his  plays.  He  has  the  same  method  of  character  portrayal 
—  a  character  portrayal  which  attaches  itself  to  a  trick  of  phrase,  as  an  identi- 
fying  mark;  such  a  trick,  for  example,  as  Frayne*8  exclamation  that  every- 
thing  is  "alluring",  in  *'The  Gay  Lord  Quex"  (1899),  or  Sir  William' s  reiterant  ex- 
clamation, '^Have  we  no  cheersi"  in  **Trelawny  of  the  *Wells'"  (1898).  Put 
such  tricks  by  the  side  of  Uriah  Ueep,  with  his  clammy  hands  and  his  humble  grin, 
of  Newman  Nogga,  and  his  cracking  finger  joints,  of  Micawber,  with  his  ''something 
tuming  up",  of  Mantalini,  with  his  "Dem  itl  Bless  its  little  hearti"  Were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  Pinero  is  supreme  as  a  technical  artist,  these  little  theatrical 
tricks  of  his  would,  from  the  very  beginning,  have  been  monotonous  and  often 
irritating.  For  he  has  always  been  inclined  to  shape  his  play,  even  to  f oroe  its  shape, 
for  its  legitimate  theatrical  climax,  rather  than  to  measure  and  weigh  every  logicai 
Step  in  his  position. 

It  is  only  after  twenty-five  years,  when  one  has  read,  in  rapid  sucoession,  the 
numerous  published  plays  by  Pinero,  that  one  discovers  his  repetition  of  Situation 
and  idea,  and  his  very  slight  Variation  of  character.  The  inferenoe  is  foroed  upon 
US  that  Pinero's  art  is  a  dominantly  ** clever"  one,  where  he  can  claim  the  interest 
of  an  audience  in  **The  Profligate"  (1889),  and  then,  a  few  years  after,  hold  that 
same  interest  with  a  similar  motive  in  **The  Gay  Lord  Quex"  (1899) ;  where  he 
can  arouse  sympathy  through  a  drama  like  ''Iris"  (1901),  and  play  reminiscent 
themes  of  the  same  moral  tone  in  **Mid-Channel"  (1909).  Even  **The  Second 
Mrs.  Tanqueray"  (1893)  suggests  certain  similarities  with  **His  House  in  Order" 
(1906),  which  A.  B.  Walkley  very  interestingly  declares  should  have  been  caUcd 
**  The  Second  Mrs.  Jesson."  Like  the  novelist  also,  Pinero  beoomes  interested  in  his 
people  to  such  an  extent  that  he  develops  the  type  to  greater  proportions,  as  when 
Agatha  in  **The  Magistrate"  (1885)  becomes  Georgina  Tidman  in  "Dandy  Dick" 
(1887) ;  or  he  uses  the  same  character  over  again,  the  Lady  Egidia  Drumdurris,  in 
"TheCabinet  Minister"  (1890),  appearingin  "The  Amazons"  (1893),  in  thecourse 
of  Lady  Castlejordan's  conversation. 

This  power  of  giving  his  plays  new  cuts  from  old  material  has  always  charao- 
terized  Pinero.  Even  in  the  days  of  his  Court  Farces,  when  "The  Magistrate" 
(1885),  "The  School-Mistress"  (1886),  and  "Dandy  Dick"  (1887)  helped  to  estab- 
lish  his  career,  it  was  his  exuberance  of  dialogue,  his  easy  skill  in  light  characte^ 
sketching,  that  enriched  the  slight  framework  of  his  invention.  For,  in  those 
early  days,  Pinero  was  not  able  to  disguise  the  clever  manipulation  of  his  technique. 
He  applied  the  methods  of  the  "well-made  play",  of  the  artifioial  oomedy,  toa 
theory  of  f arce  which  has  thus  been  described  by  one  of  his  critios : 

He  Claims  for  it  a  wider  scope  and  more  comprehensive  purpose  than  have 
ever  been  associated  with  f arce  of  the  old  Adelphi  type,  or  the  modern  genas  of 
the  Palais  Royal".  He  has  openly  expressed  his  opinion  that  faroe  must  gradu- 
ally  become  the  modern  equivalent  of  comedy,  since  the  present  being  an  age 
of  sentiment  rather  than  of  manners,  the  comic  playwright  must  of  neoesäty 
seek  his  himiour  in  the  exaggeration  of  sentiment. 

After  twenty-five  years,  however,  the  only  claim  that  such  plays  as  "TheHoMqf 
Horse"  (1886),  "The  Cabinet  Minister"  (1890),  "The  Times"  (1891).  and  "The 
Amazons"  (1893),  might  have  ui)on  our  attention  would  be  their  vivaoity  rate 
than  their  i>ermanence  of  comedy  character  or  Situation.    They  are  maiiy  diBgntB 
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superior  to  the  artificiality  of  Boucicaiilt's  **  London  Assurance"  (1841).  They  are 
in  no  way  of  the  i>ei:ennial  class  with  Sheridan's  '*The  School  for  Scandal"  (1777). 
Not  only  that,  but  it  might  readily  be  claimed  that  Pinero,  in  bis  bandling  of  the 
lighter  forms  of  comedy,  has  never  approached  the  excellence  of  Henry  Arthur  Jones, 
in  bis  play  of  High  Comedy  manners,  **Mary  Goes  First"  (1913). 

In  English  drama,  Pinero  has  figured  since  1877.  He  came  at  a  time  wben  the 
British  stage  was  at  its  lowest  ebb,  when  there  had  been  no  tremendous  reaction 
in  the  wake  of  Tom  Robertson's  insistence  on  a  certain  type  of  reality  for  the 
theatre.  Of  Portuguese-Jewish  extraction  —  bis  family  originally  spelled  their 
[lame  Pin-heiro  —  he  was  bom  in  London,  on  the  old  Kent  Road,  May  24,  1854. 
V7ell-groiinded  in  a  oommon-sohool  education,  he  was  persuaded  by  bis  father  to 
read  law  with  bim  in  Lincohi's  Fields.  This  legal  training,  even  though  it  was  not 
salled  into  service  as  a  livelihood,  was  a  good  education  for  a  dramatist  of  bis  type. 
His  love  for  the  theatre  becoming  dominant,  he  joined  a  comiwuiy  headed  by  Mr. 
md  Mrs.  R.  H.  Wyndham,  Edinburgh  managers,  and  was  given  by  them  small 
[Mirts  and  a  smaller  salary.  He  played  in  Wilkie  CoUins's  "Miss  Gwilt",  produoed 
in  London  in  1876,  and  for  five  years  was  with  Sir  Henry  Irving,  assuming  such  parts 
&s  Guildenstern  or  the  King  in  ** Hamlet",  and  Salarino  in  **The  Merchant  of 
Venice." 

In  October,  1877,  he  wrote  a  small  piece  entitled  **Two  Hundred  a  Year",  fol- 
lowed  by  a  number  of  curtain-raisers,  which  Irving  produced  and  in  which  Irving 
ippeared.  The  casts  of  some  of  his  early  dramas  show  the  names  of  R.  C.  Carton, 
Henry  V.  Esmond,  and  Myra  Holme,  who  afterwards  became  Lady  Pinero.  It 
wtLS  in  November,  1880,  that  he  definitely  launched  his  career  as  a  dramatist,  with  a 
play  entitled  **The  Money  Spinner." 

We  mention  this  play  because  it  brought  Pinero  into  association  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Kendal  and  John  Hare,  and  was  the  beginning  of  that  long  series  of  special 
3ast8  which  marked  most  of  the  Pinero  productions,  and  which  undoubtedly  influ- 
3nced  bim  in  the  selection  of  his  dramatis  personcB  while  writing. 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  definitive  edition  of  Pinero's  play,  edited  by  Mr.  Clay- 
ion  Hamilton,  "The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray"  (1893)  and  "The  Notorious  Mrs. 
Bbbsmith"  (1895)  challenge  reconsideration.  It  is  a  reconsideration  in  the  light  of 
[bsen,  and  after  our  social  conscience  has  been  awakened  through  the  Fabian  ideas 
)f  Bemard  Shaw  and  the  ironical  methods  of  Galsworthy.  Our  psychology  has 
prown  more  acute  in  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  this  will  undoubtedly  affect  our 
■e-reading  of  Pinero's  serious  plays. 

It  might  be  said  that  when  "The  Profligate"  was  presented,  in  1889,  Pinero  be- 
fan  to  get  his  stride.  But  with  the  perversity  which  has  always  marked  his  develop- 
nent,  he  could  never  be  relied  upon  to  take  the  same  length  of  step  each  time,  hav- 
ng  always  turned,  at  will,  from  farce  to  sentiment,  from  sentiment  to  satire,  from 
ragedy  to  comedy.  Yet  undoubtedly,  "The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray"  and  "The 
«Totorious  Mrs.  Ebbsmith"  mark  a  well-defined  period  in  the  development  of 
^nero.  They  represent  the  effect  Ibsen  had  upon  bim,  an  effect  produced  in  the 
Cnglish  plajrwrigbt  after  he  had  witnessed  the  first  London  production  of  "Gbosts", 
tt  J.  T.  Grein's  Independent  Theatre,  on  March  13,  1891. 

In  the  application  of  the  word  "social"  to  Pinero,  critics  approach  the  very 
(reakest  side  of  his  talent  as  a  playwright,  and  of  his  claim  to  position  in  the  British 
Lrama  as  a  thinker.     In  his  introduction  to  one  of  his  first  printed  plays,  "The 
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Times"  (1892),  he  shows  a  reflection  of  attitude,  a  reaotion  of  response  toward 
the  Ibsen  philosophy,  when  he  writes : 

At  this  particular  moment  in  the  struggling  existenoe  of  our  drama,  a 
playwright  ought  perhaps  to  ofifer  an  apology  for  a  work  which,  he  entreats, 
may  be  considered  unpretentious.  Yet,  even  at  a  time  when  the  bent  of  the 
dramatio  taste  is,  we  are  assured,  deliberately  severe,  there  may  be  some  to 
whom  the  spectaole  of  the  mimic  castigation  of  the  lighter  faults  of  humanity 
may  prove  entertaining  —  nay,  more,  to  certain  simple  minds,  instructive. 
There  may  be  still  those  who  oonsider  that  the  f ollies,  even  the  vioes,  of  the  age 
may  be  ohastised  as  efifectually  by  a  sounding  blow  f  rom  the  hoUow  bladder  of 
the  jester  as  by  the  fieroe  application  of  the  knout ;  that  a  moral  need  not  in- 
variably  be  enforoed  with  the  sententiousness  of  the  sermon  or  the  assertive- 
ness  of  the  tract. 

This,  seemingly,  is  Pinero's  oritioism  of  theearly  ''bold"  Mr.  Jones  and  the  slightly 
later  **daring"Mr.  Shaw.  In  viewof  onr  having  lived  since  the  'SO's  througha 
period  of  keenly  oritioal  social  philosophy,  it  does  not  seem  that  Pinero  has  ohanged 
much  in  the  case  he  holds  against  the  the3is  drama.  It  is  not  reticence  of  charao- 
ter  that  has  made  him  so  loath  to  go  deep  in  his  criticism  of  English  society.  It 
is  a  fault  of  character  whioh  indicates  in  him  the  absence  of  social  sympathy.  The 
inabiHty  of  Pinero  to  shift  his  social  vision  is,  therefore,  one  of  his  shortoomings, 
and  he  finds  himself  in  these  present  days  as  specifically  dated  in  the  history  of 
British  drama  as  though  he  were  no  longer  creating. 

Tet  it  is  because  of  his  retention  of  that  creative  faculty  to  an  almost  even 
height,  that  a  play  by  Arthur  Wing  Pinero,  in  these  days,  twenty-five  years  after 
"The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray"  and  **The  Notorious  Mrs.  Ebbsmith",  raises 
expectancy  and  speculation.  As  an  important  craftsman  he  has,  since  the  ap- 
pearanoe  of  these  two  dramas,  advanced  far  and  matured  unerringly.  "Tbe 
Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray"  and  "The  Notorious  Mrs.  Ebbsmith"  read  well.  Thdr 
dialogue  has  literary  character  to  it.  Their  psychology  is  still  theatrioally  inter- 
esting.  Yet,  put  by  the  side  of  Paula  Tanqueray  the  figure  of  Hedda  Gabler  (1890), 
and  by  the  side  of  Agnes  Ebbsmith  the  figure  of  Rebecca  West  (1886),  and  say  —  Look 
upon  Pinero,  and  then  on  Ibsen.  Even  the  unerring  surface  photographs  of  Lord 
Dangars,  in  "The  Profligate",  the  Duke  of  St.  Olpherts,  in  **The  Notorious  Mrs. 
Ebbsmith",  and  the  gay  Lord  Quex,  invite  comparison  with  Doctor  Rank  in  "A 
Doll's  House."  Mr.  Hamilton  refers  to  Pinero  as  being  a  forward-looking  drama- 
tist ;  nevertheless  he  daims  that  when  he  discussed  *'  The  Notorious  Mrs.  Ebbsmith" 
with  Pinero,  the  latter  told  him  much  about  the  early  lifo  of  Agnes,  and  about  her 
inheritanoe  from  her  father  and  her  mother.  None  of  this  anteoedent  infiuenoe  is 
overpoweringly  impressed  upon  us  in  the  text  of  the  play,  as  Nora*s  anteoedents 
are  made  vital  in  *' A  Doll's  House."  Bernard  Shaw  had  a  right  to  sneer  at  the 
social  philosophy  of  Pinero,  who  tried  to  make  his  heroine  a  Hyde  Park  free-speeeh 
woman,  and  sought  to  impress  us  with  her  modern  fearlessness.  Pinero  was  en- 
tirely  too  forward-looking  in  the  writing  of  this  play,  beoause  he  undoabtediy 
shaped  everything  to  oulminate  in  Agnes* s  Bible-buming  soene — a  aoene,  afaiiit 
which,  in  its  organic  character,  offers  contrast  with  Hedda  CMler'B  buniiiig  rf 
Eüert  Lövborg*8  manuscript ;  not  that  these  two  soenes  are  oomparaUe  In  tUr 
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motives,  but  in  their  teohnical  plaoing  as  inherent  parts  of  the  drama  they  do  form 
a  most  signifiioant  technical  contrast. 

After  twenty-five  years,  the  interest  in  **The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray"  is  still 
strong.  In  the  reading  of  all  Pinero's  plays,  however,  to  the  time  of  "His  House 
in  Order",  we  deteot  that  great  failing  of  his  —  the  inability  to  write  dialogue  which 
fully  aocords  with  the  character  destined  to  speak  it ;  he  is  still  old-fashioned  in 
that  he  is  inclined  to  be  a  little  bombastioin  his  speech,  a  little  platitudinous  in 
sentiment,  and  often  given  to  the  **aside.*'  As  Walkley  so  acutely  suggests,  Pinero 
is  devoid  of  any  f astidious  feeling  for  realism  in  language. 

Yet,  considering  historically  the  time  in  which  *'Tanqueray"  and  ** Ebbsmith" 
were  written,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  they  are  mile-posts  of  a  most  significant  order 
in  the  history  of  the  modern  British  drama.  Pinero's  teehnique  has  advanced 
beyond  them.  No  one  will  gainsay  the  fact  that,  in  point  of  artistry,  "His  House 
in  Order"  (1906),  **TheThunderbolt"  (1908),  "Mid-Channel"  (1909),  "The'Mind 
the  Paint*  Girl"  (1912),  are  far  better  in  their  literary  character  than  **The  Benefit 
of  the  Doubt"  (1895),  **The  Princess  and  the  Butterfly"  (1897),  and  "Iris"  (1901). 
Yet,  these  latter  plays  have  lost  none  of  their  fascination  as  expert  pieoes  of  dramsr- 
turgy,  and  as  interesting  examples  of  the  story-teller's  art.  Who  could  gainsay 
the  pictorial  charm  of  "Trelawny  of  the  *  Wells'",  with  its  character  Portrait 
of  Tom  Robertson's  alias  Tom  Wrenchf 

Pinero  is  not  interested  in  the  individual,  except  as  a  god  in  the  machine  which 
he  is  oreating.  And  he  oreates  it  so  perfectly,  so  exactly,  that  he  filnds  himself 
in  tum  governed  by  the  machine;  that  is  why  Mr.  Hamilton  is  right  in  calling 
Pinero  the  plajrwright's  playwright,  in  the  same  sense  that  for  all  time  Spenser  will 
be  known  as  the  poet's  poet.  As  Pinero  has  grown  older,  he  has  not  relinquished 
any  of  the  "tricks"  which  were  practised  by  him  in  earlier  years.  Cayle  Drummle, 
in  "The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray",  is  a  foreshadowing  of  the  Hon.  Peter  Mottram 
in  "Mid-Channel."  The  Bible-buming  scene  in  "Ebbsmith"  suggests  a  method 
later  used  in  "Iris",  when  Maldinado  upsets  the  furniture.  The  only  period  that 
Pinero  seems  to  have  outgrown  is  his  "Sweet  Lavender"  (1888)  years,  a  character- 
istic  mood  which  flowered  and  matured  in  "The  Princess  and  the  Butterfly",  and 
seems,  more  or  less,  to  have  died  out. 

As  a  dramatist  of  the  serious,  Pinero  becomes  a  Student  of  the  individual,  of  the 
special,  rather  than  of  the  type.  It  may  be  that  had  Ibsen  been  bom  in  London, 
his  Nora  (1881),  his  Hedda,  his  Ellida  (1888),  and  his  Hilda  mxgh.i  have  been  sub- 
jected  to  an  environment  which  would  have  left  them  less  intellectually  diseased. 
They  would  also  have  had  less  brains.  They  would  have  been  more  apt  to  be  moved 
by  English  circumstances,  as  in  the  case  of  /m,  than  by  the  universal  laws  of  hered- 
ity,  as  in  the  case  of  Nora, 

In  "The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray"  and  in  "The  Profligate",  the  woman  and 
the  man  are  subjected  to  the  f ate  of  their  past  sins,  but  these  sins  are  marked  by  cir- 
cumstance,  not  by  heredity.  Lechmere,  in  "Letty"  (1903),  for  example,  when  car- 
ried  to  the  verge,  cries  out  that  he  is  a  victim  of  past  generationa.  But  Pinero  falls, 
in  any  of  his  plays,  to  have  character  disturbed  by  an  active  past.  Even  in  "His 
House  in  Order",  the  first  Mrs.  Jesson  is  notas  vitally  present  as  is  Mrs.  Rosmer 
in  "Rosmersholm."  It  may  be  that  this  is  the  difference  between  what  we  call 
Ibsen  realism  and  Pinero  seriousness.  "Iris"  is  not  a  study  of  dn ;  it  is  a  study 
of  innate  weakness  of  character,  subjeot  to  time  and  place.  In  other  words,  Pinero'8 
characters  either  oonquer  or  are  oonquered  by  oiroumstanoe. 
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The  technique  of  a  dramatist  who  has  attained  such  perfect  execution  invitcs 
close  study.  Throughout  his  career,  Pinero  has  been  reticent  regarding  the  anaJy- 
sis  of  himself ;  much  more  reticent  than  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  who  has  written  many 
books  which  might  be  quoted  in  criticism  against  himself.  Of  his  dramatic  theory, 
Pinero  does  not  often  write.  His  famous  lecture  on  Stevenson,  issued  in  brochure 
by  the  Dramatic  Museum  of  Columbia  University,  is  the  only  guide  we  have  to 
what  he  considers  playwriting  to  be.     During  the  course  of  this  lecture  he  asks  : 

What  is  dramatic  talent?  Is  it  not  the  power  to  project  characters,  and 
to  cause  them  to  teil  an  interesting  story  through  the  medium  of  dialogue? 
This  is  dramatic  talent ;  and  dramatic  talent,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  is  the  raw 
material  of  theatrical  talent.  Dramatic,  like  poetic,  talent  is  bom,  not  made ; 
if  it  is  to  achieve  success  on  the  stage  it  must  be  developed  into  theatrical 
talent  by  hard  study,  and  generally  by  long  practice.  For  theatrical  talent  con- 
sists  in  the  power  of  making  your  characters  not  only  teil  a  story  by  means  of 
dialogue,  but  teil  it  in  such  skilfully-devised  form  and  order  as  shall,  within 
the  limits  of  an  ordinary  theatrical  representation,  give  rise  to  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  that  peculiar  kind  of  emotional  effect,  the  produotion  of 
which  is  the  one  great  function  of  the  theatre. 

That  Pinero  possesses  a  dominant  theatrical  talent  is  not  to  be  denied.  He  has 
leamed  his  technique  through  a  long  life  of  association  in  the  theatre.  And,  as 
one  critic  said,  his  position  would  have  been  higher  **if  he  could  but  forget  to  show 
off  his  technical  skill  by  bedeviling  .  .  .  his  main  theme  with  a  glittering  con- 
geries  of  inessential  things.*'  He  has  made  actors,  and  actors  have  made  him. 
In  this  respect  his  counterpart  in  American  drama  is  Clyde  Fitch.  His  career  is 
intimately  associated  with  the  development  of  John  Hare;  Qilcx,  Heron^  in  "Lady 
Bountiful"  (1891),  Dangars,  in  "The  Profligate",  the  Duke  of  St,  OlpherU  in 
"Ebbsmith",  were  as  assuredly  shaped  for  the  talents  of  Hare  as  was  Mrs.  Ehbsmith 
for  the  peculiar  style  of  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell,  alter  her  first  suocess  in  "Tan- 
queray." 

Perhaps  no  British  dramatist  is  personally  so  little  known  to  the  public  as 
Pinero.  His  name  is  attached  to  many  documents  of  public  interest,  probably 
because,  being  a  Dean  among  members  of  the  new  school,  it  is  the  proper  thing  for 
him  to  do.  His  plays  have  appeared  with  regularity,  and  eaoh  has  been  received 
on  its  own  merit ;  and  no  dramatist  of  his  generation  —  unless  it  be  Jones  —  has 
challenged  so  much  enthusiastic  support  and  so  much  oontrary  criticism.  He  is  an 
experimenter,  not  only  in  stage  technique,  but  in  showing  how  f ar  technique  can  be 
applied  to  the  governing  of  character.  His  "Iris**  was  unjustifiably  brutal  in  its 
Solution,  his  interest  being  to  see  how  f ar  down  in  the  scale  of  life  he  could  drag  a 
woman  when  the  machinery  of  his  invention  showed  that,  at  any  moment,  he  oould 
have  saved  her  if  he  had  so  wished. 

It  seems  stränge  that  a  quarter  of  a  Century  back  any  manager  ahould  have 
hesitated  to  give  Pinero*s  "social**  dramas.  Both  George  Alexander  and  Daniel 
Frohman  hesitated  when  brought  face  to  face  with  "Tanqueray." 

We  are  told  that  Pinero*s  stories  come  to  him  first,  that  the  oharaoters  ariae  oafc 
of  the  plot  he  has  selected.  One  writer  has  declared  that  "Pinero  must  aee  Vß 
scenes.    He  went  and  had  a  good  lock  at  the  Albany  before  placing  tiiaw  Üß 
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ambers  of  Aubrey  TanqTieray.    For  the  later  scenes  he  visited  Haslemere  whieh 

called  Willowmere,  and  Mrs.  Cortleyon^s  house  was  one  whieh  he  had  actually 
en  in  as  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward.'* 

Being  a  man  of  the  theatre  he  leaves  nothing  to  the  haphazard  choice  of  his 
styers.  He  draws  his  ground-plan  for  his  stage  oarx)enter.  He  sketches  his 
3ne  for  the  painter.  Aecording  to  Daniel  Frohman,  whose  name  is  so  closely 
sooiated  with  Pinero's  in  the  American  career  of  the  latter,  the  Pinero  script  is 
led  with  minute  stage  directions  —  *'so  oomplete  and  thorough  in  detail  that  it 
ks  not  difficult  to  rehearse  them  from  the  author's  point  of  view.  In  *The  Ama- 
ns*  (1893),  for  instance,  the  play  was  so  surcharged  with  business  that  one-half 
the  humourous  efPect  lay  in  the  interrelated  action  of  the  characters." 

However  enthusiastie  our  admiration  for  the  body  of  Pinero's  work,  there  is  no 
nying  the  fact,  as  Shaw  says,  that  no  one  would  guess  he  was  a  contemporary 
Ibsen,  Tolstoi,  Meredith,  or  Sarah  Grand.  With  him,  thought  is  but  a  part  of 
e  Situation.  It  does  not  go  deep.  It  has  no  very  great  partisan  feeling.  His 
siys  are  clever  sketches  rather  than  realistic  paintings  of  social  conditions.  In 
3  usual  humourous  way  of  stating  things,  Shaw  writes :  "It  is  significant  of  the 
Bference  between  my  temperament  and  Mr.  Pinero's,  that  when  he,  as  a  little 
y,  first  heard  *  Ever  of  thee  I*m  fondly  dreaming*,  he  wept ;  whereas  at  the  same 
ader  age  I  simply  noted  with  scorn  the  obvious  plagiarism  from  *Cheer,  boys, 
eer. 

In  other  words,  Shaw  would  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  reached  by  Mario 
)rso,  that  Pinero's  i)ower  is  entirely  emotional. 

Not  Strange,  therefore,  that  in  this  re-statement  of  Pinero,  we  cannot  place 
m  in  that  development,  so  excellently  outlined  by  Holbrook  Jackson  in  "The 
ghteen  Nineties."  For,  as  Mr.  Jackson  has  said,  Pinero  was  a  pioneer  of  the 
w  movement  only  by  way  of  compromise. 

Those  social  Clements  whieh  are  to  be  noted  in  the  rise  in  influence  of  the  Fabian 
•ciety  had  no  interest  for  him  when  he  was  a  yoimg  man.  The  deeper  social  sense, 
lieh  has  been  behind  Shaw  and  Brieux,  Galsworthy  and  Barker,  has  claimed  none 
his  concem.  As  a  technical  exi)ert,  he  came  into  the  dramatic  horizon  when 
iglish  drama  was  at  its  lowest  ebb.  The  critic,  P.  P.  Howe,  in  his  "Dramatic 
»rtraits**,  Claims  that  the  final  estimate  of  Pinero  will  be  that  despite  his  defects 

kept  the  theatres  open  at  a  time  when  they  threatened  to  shut  down. 

In  the  re-reading  of  the  Pinero  plays,  one  is  still  impressed  by  the  freshness  of 
3  stories.  They  have  not  staled  after  a  quarter  of  a  Century,  though  we  may  be 
le  to  see  more  of  the  machinery  in  "Tanqueray"  than  we  did  when  it  was  first 
oduced.  What  fate  will  overtake  Pinero  during  the  next  quarter  of  a  Century  is 
,rd  to  determine,  especially  in  this  onrush  of  democratic  taste.  It  is  economics 
d  sociology,  not  technique,  that  have  made  him  a  little  old-fashioned,  that  have 
ken  from  him  his  special  claim  to  distinction.  The  vitality  of  Paula  and  Agnes 
greater  than  the  vitality  of  Camille.  These  plays  may  yet  find  their  way  into  a 
tional  repertory  as  permanent  examples  of  a  period  drama,  but  they  have  no 
rect  place  in  that  renaissance  whieh  immediately  preceded  the  present  war,  and 
lieh  is  represented  by  Galsworthy's  "The  Silver  Box"  (1906),  "Justice"  (1910), 
d  "The  Pigeon"  (1912),  or  by  Barker's  "The  Madras  House"  (1910),  "Waste" 
307),  and  "The  Voysey  Inheritance"  (1905).  Throughout  Pinero's  career,  there 
8  been  a  peculiar  lack  of  any  of  the  i)oetry  of  life,  of  any  of  the  fundamental  re- 
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lationships  whioh  remain,  no  matter  how  time  and  place  may  change.  Neverthe- 
less,  oonsidering  the  period  which  has  elapsed  since  1893  and  1895,  it  is  surprising 
how  well  the  framework  of  **Tanqueray"  and  "Ebbsmith"  holds  its  own.  This 
permanenoe  of  framework  is  due,  not  to  the  mental  Pinero,  but  entirely  to  his  one 
tremendous  claim  on  our  attention  —  his  worth  technically  as  a  dramatie  artist. 

**The  Gay  Lord  Quex"  has  been  selected  as  representative  of  the  technical 
qualities  of  Pinero  in  charaoterization  and  in  story-telling.  It  may  be  true,  as  Howe 
says  in  his  '*Dramatio  Portraits",  that  it  took  Pinero  two  acts  to  get  Quex  into  ft 
bedroom,  and  two  acts  to  get  him  out ;  but  there  is  something  more  to  **The  Gay 
Lord  Quex"  than  that.  It  is,  as  Max  Beerbohm  proclaimed  it,  when  it  was  first 
given  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  London,  on  April  8, 1899,  a  technical  coup,  At  the  time 
of  its  presentation,  both  in  England  and  New  York,  it  was  probably  one  of  the  most 
talked-about  pieces  on  the  ourrent  stage.  In  the  charaoter  of  Sophy  and  in  the 
charaoter  of  Qttez,  Pinero's  whole  interest  seems  to  have  oentred.  He  gives  us 
genre  pictures.  His  technique  is  deft  and  definite.  But  even  here,  as  Arthur 
Symons  wrote,  when  the  play  was  revived  at  the  Duke  of  York's  Theatre,  in  1902, 
"  He  has  no  breadth  of  view,  but  he  has  a  clear  view.  He  suggests  nothing ;  he  teils 
you  all  he  knows." 

The  play  was  brought  to  America  by  Mr.  Hare,  and  was  given  at  the  New  York 
CJriterion  Theatre,  on  November  12, 1900.  A  revival  was  seen  in  New  York  during 
the  season  of  1917,  the  text  being  revamped  by  Pinero  to  accord  with  the  chang- 
ing styles  of  architecture  and  fashion.  In  other  words,  "The  Gay  Lord  Quex" 
was  sprinkled  with  up-to-date  electrical  contrivances  and  automobiles.  In  its 
technique  the  play  was  in  part  old-fashioned,  but  still  showed  the  masterly  band 
of  the  seasoned  dramatist. 
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ACT  I 

Establishment   of  SoIphy  Fullgarney,  Manicurist   and   Dispenser  op 
Articles  por  THE  ToiLET,  185  New  Bond  Street. 

(Afternoon) 

ACT  II 
At  Lady  Owbridoe*s.   The  **  Italian  Garden,"  Fauncey  Court,  Richmond. 

(Evening) 

ACT  III 
A  Boudoir  and  Bedroom  at  Fauncey  Court. 

(Night) 

ACT  IV 

In  Bond  Street  Aqain. 

(The  Follotving  Day) 

The  action  of  the  Play  is  comprised  wiihin  the  space  of  ttventy-four  hours. 
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THE  GAST  FOR  THE  FIRST  ENGLISH   PRODUGTION 


Thb  Mabquebb  of  Quex 

Sir   Chichebtbr  Praynb     Governar     of     Uumboa, 

West  Coast  of  Africa 

Captain  Bastling 

"Valma",        otherwise 

Frank  Pollitt    .     .     .     a  Professional  Palmist  . 

Thb  Duchess  op  Strood 

Julia,  Countbsb  op  Owbridgb 

Mrs.  Jack  Eden 

MuRiEL  Eden  ....  her  sister^r^law 
SoPHY  FuLLGARNEY  .  .  a  Manicurist  . 
MlBS  MooN 


... 


•     . 


Miss  Huddlb 
Miss  Claridge 
Miss  Limbird 


•     •     . 


her  assistanU 


•         •         • 


•         •         •         • 


A  YouNG  Lady  and  Other  Patrons  op  Miss  Full- 

QARNEY  


Servants  AT  Fauncey  Court 


Glohe    Theatre,    London^ 
Aprü  8,  1899 

Mr.  John  Hare 

Mr.  Gilbert  Hare 
Mr.  Charles  Cherry 

Mr.  Frank  Gillmore 
Miss  Fortesoue 
Miss  Fanny  Coleman 
Miss  Mona  K.  Oram 
Miss  Mabel  Terry-Lewis 
Miss  Lrene  Vanbrugh 
Miss  Laura  M'Gilvray 
Miss  Doris  Templeton 
Miss  Victoria  Addison 
Miss  Marion  Dolby 

'  Miss  K.  Carpenter 
Mrs.  Copleston 
Miss  B.  Coleman 
Mr.  Richard  Lambart 

,  Mr.  Hubert  Evelyn 
Mr.  Abbot  and  Mr.  Lennox 


[This  play  was  first  produced  in  America,  at  the  Criterion  Theatre,  New  York,  on 

November  12, 1900,  with  Mr.  Hare  as  Quex,] 
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ACT   I 


The  acene  represents  a  manicure  estah- 
lishment  in  New  Bond  Street.  It 
ia  a  front  room  upon  the  first  floor 
with  three  French-windows  affording 
a  view  0}  certain  buüdinga  on  the  east 
aide  of  the  atreet,  On  the  left,  Jurtheat 
from  the  apectator,  ia  a  vride,  arched 
openingy  apparently  leading  to  an- 
other  apartment,  in  which  ia  the  door 
giving  entrance  to  the  rooma  from 
the  ataircaae.  Nearer^  there  ia  an- 
other  French'Window,  opening  on  to 
an  expanae  of  ''leada**  and  ahoming 
the  exterior  of  the  wall  of  the  further 
room  above-mentioned.  From  the 
rightf  above  the  middle  window^  runa 
an  ornamental  partition,  about  nine 
feet  in  height,  with  panela  of  opaque 
glasa.  Thia  partition  extenda  more 
than  half'Way  acroaa  the  room^  then 
runa  forward  for  aome  diatance,  turna 
off  at  a  aharp  angle,  and  terminatea 
between  the  arched  opening  and  the 
Window  on  the  left,  Tkat  part  of  the 
partition  running  from  right  to  left 
€a  cloaed  on  ita  left  aide  and  forma, 
therefore,  a  aeparate  room  or  compart- 
ment.  Pacing  the  audience,  on  the 
right j  ia  a  door  admitting  to  thia 
compartment;  and,  on  the  left,  alao 
in  the  partition  oppoaite  the  windowa 
on  the  right,  ia  an  openirhg  with  a 
looped-back  portihre.  The  apace  be- 
tween thia  opening  and  the  further 
room  forma  a  narrow  ante-room,  con- 
taining  articlea  of  furniture  viaible 
through  the  opening.  Mirrora  are 
afßxed  to  the  right  wall,  between  the 
lower  and  the  middle  loindow  and 
between  the  middle  iHndow  and  the 
partition,  white  on  the  left,  between 
the  windoxo  and  the  partition,  ia 
another  mirror.  A  number  of  buai- 
neaa  carda  are  atuck  in  the  framea  of 
the  mirrora.  On  the  right,  before 
€€ich  of  the  two  lower  windowa,  turned 
from  the  apectatora,  ia  a  capacioua 
arm-chair,  made  in  cane  open-work. 


The 
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Attached  to  the  arma  of  theae  chaira 
are  little  acreena  —  alao  made  of  cane 
—  ahielding,  in  a  meaaure,  the  occu- 
panta  of  the  chaira  from  obaervation. 
Upon  both  the  right  and  left  arma  of 
theae  chaira  are  circular  framea  in 
cane,  ahaped  to  receive  bowla  of  water, 
Above  each  of  the  acreen-chaira  atanda 
a  amaller  chair,  aet  to  face  the  larger 
one;  and  beaide  the  amall  chair,  on 
ita  right  hand,  ia  a  low  table  upon 
which  are  arranged  the  inatrumenta 
and  toilet  neceaaariea  employed  in 
the  proceaa  of  manicure.  Ön  the 
right,  between  the  window  and  the 
partition,  ia  a  three-cornered  what- 
not,  on  which  are  aet  out  packeta  of 
aoap  and  of  powder  and  other  articlea 
of  the  toilet.  At  the  further  end  of 
the  room,  in  the  centre,  atanda  a  deak 
laden  with  account-'booka ;  and,  above 
the  deak,  ita  back  againat  the  partition, 
ia  a  chair.  On  the  right  ia  a  hat-and^ 
umbrella  atand.  Nearer,  in  the 
centre,  ia  a  large  circular  table  on 
which  are  diaplayed  bottlea  of  acent 
and  liquid  aoap,  caaea  of  inatrvr 
mentafor  manicure,  and  aome  wooden 
bowla  of  bath-aoap  with  lather  bruahea. 
On  the  right  and  left  are  ordinary 
chaira.  Placed  againat  the  partition 
on  the  left,  and  facing  the  audience, 
ia  a  cabinet,  making  a  diaplay  aimüar 
to  that  upon  the  what-not.  Nearer, 
on  the  left,  there  ia  another  acreen- 
chair  aet  to  face  the  audience;  below 
it  ia  a  amaller,  aeat  and,  by  the  aide 
of  the  amaüer  aeat,  another  little  table 
with  manicure  toola,  etc.  Some 
framed  photographa  of  ladiea  hang 
againat  the  wood-work  of  the  partition 
and  in  the  walUapacea;  and  in  the 
lower  and  middle  unridowa,  on  the 
right,  bird-cagea  are  auapended. 
light  ia  that  of  a  bright  aay  in  June, 
the  right  Miss  Claridob  and  Miss 
HuDDLE  are  in  the  final  atagea  of 
manicuring  two  amartrlooking  men. 
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The  men  occupy  the  screen-^hairs ; 
the  manicurists  —  comely  girls  in 
block  frocks  —  8i7,  facing  the  men, 
upon  the  smaller  seats.  On  the  left 
Miss  Moon  is  rougeing  and  varnish- 
ing  the  naih  of  a  fashionahly-dressed 
young  lady  whose  maid  is  seated  at 
the  table  in  the  centre,  Miss  Lim- 
BiRD  is  ai  the  desk,  deep  in  accounts] 

Miss  Moon.  [To  the  young  lady] 
You  won't  have  them  too  red,  will  you? 

YouNQ  Lady.  Not  too  red  —  nicely 
flushed. 

First  Gentleman  [examining  his 
nails  critically  as  he  rises].  I  say  though, 
thÄt*8  a  vast  improv^ment  I 

Miss  Claridge.  Getting  moro 
shapely,  aren't  they? 

First  Gentleman.  Thanks  awfully. 
[He  pays  Miss  Limbird,  Stands 
ialking  to  her  for  a  while,  and 
ultimately  strolls  away  through 
the  opening  in  the  partüion. 
After  pvUing  her  table  in  order, 
Miss  Claridge  goes  out  the 
same  way,  carrying  her  bowl 
of  water  and  towel] 

Miss  Moon.  [To  the  young  lady] 
Have  you  had  your  hand  read  yet, 
madam,  by  any  of  these  palmists? 

Young  Lady.  Heavens,  yesi  IVe 
been  twice  to  that  woman  Bernstein, 
and  I  don't  know  how  often  to  Chiron. 

Miss  Moon.  Ah,  you  ought  to  try 
Valma. 

Young  Lady.    Valma? 

Miss  Moon.  He*s  the  latest.  Ladies 
are  flocking  to  him. 

Young  Lady.     Really? 

Miss  Moon.  Yes.  <  Such  taldng 
manners. 

Young  Lady.     Where  does  he ? 

Miss  Moon'  186  —  next  door.  [In- 
dicaiing  the  xvindow  on  the  left]  You 
oan  see  his  waiting-room  from  that 
window. 

Young  Lady.  Is  he  a  g^uinea  or  half 
a  euinea? 

Miss  Moon.     Oh,  he*s  a  guinea. 

Young  Lady.    That's  a  bore. 

Miss  Moon.  Ah,  but  consider, 
madam  —  his  rooms  are  draped  from 
oeiling  to  floor  in  blue  velvet.  Blue 
velvet !  f ancy !  Not  that  I' ve  had  the 
privilege  of  viewing  them  myself ;  Miss 
F.  is  our  authority. 

Young  Lady.    Miss  F.  ? 

Miss  Moon.  I  hes  your  pardon  — 
Miss  Fullgame^.  Valma  is  quite  neigh- 
bourly  with  Miss  Fullgamey. 


[A  door-gong  sounds  —  as  it  does 
every  time  any  one  etUers  er 
quils  the  establishmerU  —  sig- 
nifying  that  the  first  genüeman 
has  departed] 

Second  Gentleman  [rising].  Much 
obliged.  [Putting  a  tip  inlo  Miss  Hud- 
dle's  hand]     For  yourself. 

Miss  Huddle.     Much  obliged  to  you, 

Second  Gentleman.  You're  a  fresh 
face  here? 

Miss  Huddle.  Yes;  I  used  to  be 
with  Mossu  and  Madame  Roget  in 
Mortimer  Street. 

Second  Gentleman.  1*11  ask  for  you 
next  time.     What  name  ? 

Miss  Huddle.     Miss  Huddle. 

Second  Gentleman.     Huddle? 

Miss  Huddle.  Well,  p*r*aps  you'd 
better  ask  for  Miss  Hud-deUe ;  I  fancy 
Miss  Fullgamey  is  going  to  alter  me  to 
that. 

Second  Gentleman  [with  a  nod\. 
Goo'  bye. 

Miss  Huddle.     Good-day,  sir. 

[He  pays  Miss  Limbird  and  goes 
out,  The  maid  rises  and  hands 
the  young  lady  her  gloves] 

Miss  Moon  [tahing  a  card  from  the 
mirror].  Would  you  like  a  card  of 
Valma's,  madam,  just  to  remind  you? 

Young  Lady  [accepting  the  card  and 
reading  it].  "Valma.  Palmist.  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Sciences  of  Chiromancy 
and  Chirognomy.  186,  New  Bond 
Street."  [Giving  the  card  to  her  maid] 
Koep  that.  [The  door-^ong  sounds] 

Miss  Moon  [opening  a  window]. 
Look,  madam.  That*s  one  of  his 
rooms;  the  window   there  —  the  opea 


one 

Young  Lady.     Yes,  I  see.     Thanks. 
Good  moming. 

Miss  Moon.     Good  moming. 

[The  young  lady  pays  Miss  Lim- 
bird and  goeSf  foUowed  by  her 
maid] 
Miss    Huddle.     [To    Miss    Moon] 
What  time  is  it,  dear? 

Miss  Moon  [putting  her  table  in  order], 
Half-past  one.     Lünen  time. 

Miss  Huddle.     Thought  so;     Fve 
sech  a  vacancy. 

[Miss  Huddle  goes  otii,  carrying 
her  bowl  and  towel,  as  I^bakk 
Pollitt  —  "Valma"  —  op- 
pears  ai  the  window  onikeUfl'— 
a  wellf  if  raiher  ahovnly,  imad 
young  jeüow,  wearing  a  fntk 
coat,  white  waüteoaL  and  jwiiM^ 
leaiher  booU.    Hb  w  ■^— ■— — 
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in  a  common-place  way  andj 
though  Stilted  and  aelf-conscioua^ 
earneat  in  speech  and  hearing] 

Pollitt  [looking  in].     Excuse  me 

Miss  Moon  [startled].  OhI  oh,  Mr. 
Valmal 

Pollitt  [entering],  Is  Miss  Full- 
garney  in  the  way  ? 

Miss  Moon  [gazing  at  him  in  modest 
admiration],  She's  with  a  lady  in  the 
private  room,  Mr.  Valma. 

[The  door  in  the  partition  opens] 

SopHY  [from  the  jyrivate  room].     Oh, 

no,  madam,  I  promise  I  \von't  forget. 

Certainly   not.     I   take  too   much  in- 

terest  in  your  daughter's  nails  for  that. 

Miss  Moon.     This  is  her. 

[A   middle^aged  lady  entere  from 
the    private    room  foüowed    hy 

SoPHY  FULLGARNBY.      The  CUS- 

tomer   pays   at   the   desk   white 
SoPHY  rattles  on.     Sophy  is  a 
pretty,   elegant,  innocently  vul- 
gär, fasdnating  young  woman 
of  six-and'twenty] 
Sophy  [loith  the  air  of  the  proprietress 
of  a  prosperotts  estahlishment].     Oh,  yes, 
it  dia  slip  my  memory  to  come  on  Thurs- 
day,  didn't  it?     The  tnith  is  I  had  a 
most  racking  head,  a  thing  I  never  have 
—  well,  I  oughtn't  to  say  never  have, 
ou^ht   I?     [To  Miss   Limbird]     Now, 
Miss   Ldmbird,   see   that   two   pots   of 
Cröme  de  Mimosa  are  posted  to  Mrs. 
Arment,  Carlos  Place;    and  book  me, 
please  —  me  —  you  thoroughly  under- 
stand  ?  —  to  attend  upon  Miss  Arment 
to-morrow  evening  at  seven.     [Accom- 
panying  the  cuatomer,  who  now  withdraws] 
To-morrow  evening  at  seven  —  without 
fail.     [Raising    her    voice]     The    door, 
Miss  Claridge.     Good  moming,  madam. 
Oood  aftemoon. 

[The  door-gong  sounds] 
Sophy.     Come,  girls,  you  can  get  to 
your  lunches. 

[Miss    Limbird   leavea   her   desk 
and  goes  out] 
Miss    Moon.     Here's    Mr.    Valma, 
Miss  Fullgarney. 

Sophy  [with  a  litUe  gaap],  Mr. 
Valmal  [Approaching  him]  How  do 
you  do? 

Pollitt  [advancing].  Pardon  me  for 
the  liberty  I  have  taken  in  again  cross- 
ing  the  leads. 

Sophy  [looking  away  from  him],  No 
liberty  at  all. 

Pollitt.  I  desire  a  few  words  with 
you,  Miss  Fullgarney,  and  it  Struck  me 
that  at  this  time  of  the  day 


Sophy.     Yes,  there's  nothing  doing 
here  just  at  limch-time. 

Pollitt.  Perhaps  you  would  gra- 
ciously  allow  me  to  converse  with  you 

while  you 

Sophy  [regaining  her  self-possession]. 
Oh,  I  had  my  lunch  an  hour  ago;  I 
came  over  so  ravenous.  [Going  to 
Miss  Moon,  who  is  still  lost  in  admiror 
tion  of  Pollitt  —  in  a  whisper]  Be 
off,  cmld.  Don't  stand  staring  at  Mr. 
Valma. 

Miss  Moon  [in  Sophy's  ear],     I  think 
I've  got  him  anotherl 
Sophy.     Shut  up  I 

[Miss  Moon  withdraws,  with  her 

howl  and  towel] 

Sophy.     [To  Pollitt]    Did  you  catch 

what  she  said?     Oh,  it  doesn't  matter 

if  you  did ;  you  know  we  are  all  worMng 

for  you,  like  niggers. 

Pollitt  Uenderly],     Ah! 
Sophy.     Not  a  customer  leaves  my 
place  without  having  heard  your  name 
mentioned.      My     girls     are     regulär 
bricks. 

Pollitt  [approaching  her].  And  what 
are  you  ? 

Sophy  [looking  away  again].  Oh,  I 
do  no  more  than  any  of  the  others. 

Pollitt.  Do  you  expect  me  to  be- 
lieve  that?  you,  their  queenl  No,  it  is 
you  who  have  helped  me  to  steer  my 
bark  into  the  flowing  waters  of  popu- 
larity. 

Sophy  [nervously],  Extremely  pleased, 
I  —  I'm  sure.  [He  is  dose  beside  her; 
a  cork  is  drawn  loudly,  They  part, 
startled  and  disturhed,  She  goes  to  the 
opening  in  the  j^artiiion,  raising  her 
voice  slightly]  Girls,  can't  you  draw 
your  corks  a  shade  quieter?  Nice  if 
somebodv  was  Coming  upstairs  I 

Miss  Limbird  [in  the  distance],  Very 
sorry,  Miss  FuUgamey. 

Sophy.  [To  Pollitt,  o«  she  toys  with 
the  artides  upon  the  circvlar  table] 
Everything  is  so  up  this  weather.  It's 
their  lime-juice  Champagne. 

Pollitt  [by  her  side  again  —  aud^ 
denly],     I  love  you ! 

Sophy.  Oh,  Mr.  Valmal 
Pollitt.  I  love  you!  Ever  since  I 
had  the  honour  of  oeing  presented  to 
you  by  Mr.  Salmon,  the  picture-dealer 
next  door,  I  have  thought  of  you, 
dreamt  of  you,  constantly.  [She  brushes 
past  him;  he  follows  her]  Miss  Full- 
garney, you  will  accord  me  permission 
to  pay  you  my  addresses? 
SoPHT  [in  a  fluUer].    I  —  I  am  highly 
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flattered  and  complimeiited,  Mr.  Val- 

ma,  by  your  proposal 

Pollitt  [iaking  her  hand],     Flattered 

—  noi 

SoPHY  [wühdrawing  her  hand].  Oh, 
but  please  wait  I 

Pollitt.    Wait  I 

SoPHY.  I  mean,  I  certairdy  couldn't 
dream  of  accepting  the  attentions  of 
any  man  until  he  f ully  understood 

Pollitt.    Understood  what? 

SoPHY  [summoning  all  her  dianity]. 
Oh,  1*11  be  perfectly  straight  with  you 

—  until  he  f ully  understood  that,  what- 
ever  my  Station  in  üfe  may  be  now,  I 
have  risen  from  rather  —  well,  I  may 
B&yvery  small  beginnings. 

Pollitt.    What  matters  that? 
SoPHY.     Oh,  but  I  beg  your  pardon 

—  it  does.  [Relaxing]  I  am  sure  I 
can  depend  on  you  not  to  give  me 
away  aÜ  over  the  place? 

Pollitt.    Miss  Fullgamey ! 

SoPHY  [afier  a  cauiiotis  glance  round], 
You  know,  Mr.  Valma,  I  was  always  a 
self-willed,  independent  sort  of  a  girl  — 
a  handful,  they  used  to  call  me;  and 
when  father  died  I  determined  to  have 
done  with  my  stepmother,  and  to  come 
to  London  at  any  price.  I  was  seven- 
teen  then. 

Pollitt.     Yes? 

SopHY.  Oh,  it*s  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of,  really;  still,  I  did  begin 
life  in  town  [with  an  uneaay  litüe  laugh 
and  a  tosa  of  the  head]  —  you*d  hardly 
beUeve  it  I  —  as  a  nursery-maid. 

Pollitt.  H'm  1  I  am  aware  that  is 
not  oonsidered 

SoPHY.  I  should  think  not!  Oh,  of 
course,  in  time  I  rose  to  be  Useful 
Maid,  and  then  Maid.  Tve  been  lady's- 
maid  in  some  excellent  houses.  And 
when  I  got  sick  of  maiding  I  went  to 
Dundas's  opposite,  and  served  three 
years  at  the  hairdressing ;  that's  an 
extremely  refined  position,  I  needn't 
say.  And  then  some  kind  friends 
routed  me  out  [surveying  the  room 
prottdly]  and  put  me  into  tnis. 

Pollitt.  Then  why  bestow  a  second 
thought  upon  your  beginnings  ? 

SoPHY.  No,  I  suppose  I  oughtn't  to. 
Nobody  can  breathe  a  word  against  my 
respeotability.  All  the  same,  I  am  quite 
aware  that  it  mightn't  be  over-pleasant 
for  a  gentleman  to  remember  that  his 
wif e  was  once  —  [süiing  in  the  acreenr 
chair]  well,  a  servant. 

Pollitt  [hy  her  chair],  It  would  not 
weigh  on  my  mind  if  you  had  been 


kitchen-maid  [pointing  out  of  the  tcindoir] 
at  Fletcher's  Hotel.  [Looking  ahout 
him]  IV s  this  business  I  don't  c&re 
for. 

SoPHY.    This  business ! 

Pollitt.  For  you,  If  you  did  no 
more  than  glide  about  your  rooms, 
superintending  your  young  ladies  I  [Sit- 
tingy  facing  her]  But  I  nate  the  idea 
of  your  sitting  here,  or  there,  holding 
some  man's  hand  in  yours ! 

SoPHY  [suddenly  ahlaze],  Do  youl 
[Pointing  out  of  the  wiruhw]  Yet  you 
Sit  there,  day  after  day,  and  hold 
women*s  hands  in  yours ! 

Pollitt  [eagerly],  You  are  jealous 
of  me? 

SoPHY  [parUing],     A  little. 

Pollitt  [going  down  upon  one  knee]. 
Ah,  you  do  fove  me  1 

SoPHY  [fairUly],     Fondly. 

Pollitt.    And  you  will  be  my  wife? 

SoPHY.     Yes. 

Pollitt  [embracing  her],    My  dearesti 

SoPHY.  Not  yetf  suppose  the  girls 
saw  you  I 

Pollitt.     Let  all  the  world  see  usl 

SoPHY  [auhmissiüely,  laying  her  cheek 
upon  his  brow]  Oh,  but  I  "^^sh  —  and 
yet  I  don*t  wish 

PoLLiTi.    What? 

SoPHY.  That  you  were  not  so  much 
my  superior  in  every  way. 

Pollitt  [in  an  altered  voice],     Sophy. 

SoPHY  [in  a  murmury  her  eyea  dosed]. 
Eh-h-h? 

Pollitt.  I  have  had  my  early 
struggles  too. 

Sophy.     You,  love? 

Pollitt.  Yes.  K  you  should  ever 
hear 

Sophy.    Hear ? 

Pollitt.  That  until  reoently  I  was 
a  solicitor's  derk 

Sophy  [slighüy  aurprtaed].  A  solio- 
itor's  Clerk? 

Pollitt.  You  would  not  tum  against 
me? 

Sophy.    Ah,  as  if ! 

Pollitt.  You  know  my  real  name 
is  Pollitt  —  Frank  Toleman  Pollitt? 

Sophy.  I've  heard  it  isn*t  retOy 
Valma.  [Wüh  a  litÜe  ahiver]  Nevcr 
mind  that. 

Pollitt.  But  I  shall  be  Frank  to 
you  henoeforth,  sha'n't  I? 

Sophy.  Oh,  no,  no  I  always  Vabtt 
to  me  —  [dreamüv]  my  Valma.  [TMr 
Ups  meet  in  a  protonaed  ibiM.  Tkm  A* 
door^ong  aounds]  Gm  up  1  [Tftiy  viü 
in  a  hurry.    8he  hM%  Jbu  hsrnd  «pU 
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Wait  and  see  who  it  is.     Oh,  don*t  go 
for  a  minute !  stay  a  minute ! 

[They  separate;  he  Stands  looking 
out  upon  the  leads.  Miss 
Claridqe  enterSf  preceding  the 
Marquess  of  Qüex  and  Sir 
Chicester  Prayne.  Lord 
Quex  is  forty^ghtj  keen^faced 
and  hright-eyedt  favltless  in 
dress,  in  manner  aebonair  and 
charming.  Frayne  is  a  genial 
wreck  of  about  five-and-forty  — 
the  lean  and  shrivelled  remnant 
of  a  once  goodrlooking  man. 
His  face  is  yellow  and  puckered^ 
his  hair  prematurely  silvered^  his 
mustache  palpahly  tot^ched-up] 
Quex  [perceiving  Sophy  and  approach- 
ing  her],  How  are  you,  Miss  Full- 
gamey? 

Sophy  [respectfvlly  hvi  icüy].  Oh, 
how  do  you  do,  my  ford? 

[Miss       Claridqe       withdraws. 

Fraynb     comes    foward^    eye- 

ing  Sophy  wüh  interest] 

Quex.     My  aunt  —  Lady  Owbridge 

—  has  asked  me  to  meet  her  here  at 

two  o'clock.     Her  ladyship  is  lunching 

at  a  teashop  close  hy  —  bunning  is  a 

more    fitting    expression  —  with    Mrs. 

Eden  and  Miss  Eden. 

Sophy  [gladly],  Miss  Muriell 
Quex.  Yes,  I  believe  Miss  Muriel 
will  place  her  pretty  fingei>tips  in  your 
Charge  [partlv  to  Frayne]  while  I  escort 
Lady  Owbria|:e  and  Mrs.  Jack  to  view 
this  new  bibhcal  picture  —  [with  a  ges- 
iure]  a  few  doors  up.     What  is  the  sub- 

J'ect?  —  Moses  in  the  Bubrushes.     [To 
i'rayne]     Come  with  us,  Chick. 

Sophy.  It's  not  qnite  two,  my  lord ; 
if  you  like,  you*ve  just  time  to  run  in 
next  door  and  have  your  palm  read. 

Quex.     My  palm r 

'Sophy.  By  this  extraordinarjrpalm- 
ist  everybody  is  talking  about  —  Valma. 

Quex  [pleasantly],  One  of  these  for- 
tune-telling  fellows,  eh?  [Shaking  his 
head]  1  prefer  the  gipsy  on  Epsom  race- 
course. 

Sophy  [under  her  hreath].  Oh,  indeed  I 
[Curtly]     Please  take  a  seat. 

[She  flounces  up  to  the  desk  and 
husies  herseif  there  vindictively] 

Frayne.  [To  Quex]  Who*s  that 
gal?  what's  her  name? 

Quex.  FuUgamey;  a  prot^g^  of  the 
Edens.  Her  father  was  bailin  to  old 
Mr.  Eden,  at  their  place  in  Norfolk. 

Frayne.  Rather  alluring  —  eh, 
what? 


Quex  [vrincing].     Don't,  Chick! 

Frayne.  My  dear  Harry,  it  is  per- 
f ectly  proper,  now  that  you  are  affianced 
to  Miss  Eden,  and  have  reformed,  aU 
that  sort  of  thing  —  it  is  perf ectly 
proper  that  you  should  no  longer  observe 
pretty  women  too  narrowly. 

Quex.     Obviously. 

Frayne.  But  do  bear  in  mind  that 
your  old  friend  is  not  so  pledged. 
Recollect  that  /  have  been  stuck  for 
the  last  eight  years,  with  intervals  of 
leave,  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa, 
nursing  malaria 

Quex  [severely].     Only  malaria? 

Frayne  [mournfidly].  There  is  noth- 
ing eise  to  nurse,  dear  Harry,  on  tiie 
West  Coast  of  Africa.  [Glancing  cU 
Sophy]  Yes,  by  gad,  that  gal  is  allur- 
ing! 

Quex  [walking  awap].  Tssh !  you're 
a  bad  companion,  Chick ! 

[He  goes  to  the  window  and  looka 
into  the  street.  Frayne  joina 
him.  Sophy,  seizing  her  op- 
portunityt  comes  down  to  Pol- 
litt] 

Sophy.  [To  Pollitt]  Valma,  dear, 
you  see  that  man? 

Pollitt.     Which  of  the  two? 

Sophy.  The  dark  one.  That*s  Lord 
Quex  —  the  wickedest  man  in  London. 

Pollitt.  He  looks  it.  [Jealously] 
Have  you  ever  cut  his  nails  ? 

Sophy.  No,  love,  no.  Oh,  I've 
heard  such  tales  about  him ! 

Pollitt.     What  tales? 

Sophy.  ril  teil  you  [demurely]  when 
we*re  married.  And  the  worst  of  it  is, 
he  is  engaged  to  Miss  Eden. 

Pollitt.     Who  is  she? 

Sophy.  Miss  Muriel  Eden,  my 
f oster-sister ;  the  dearest  friend  I  have 
in  the  world  —  except  you,  sweetheart. 
It  was  Muriel  and  her  brother  Jack  who 
put  me  into  this  business.  And  now 
my  darling  is  to  be  sacrificed  to  that 

gay  old  thing 1 

[The  door-gong  sounds;  Quex 
turns  expectantly] 

Pollitt.  If  Miss  Eden  is  your 
f  oster-sister 

Sophy.  Yes,  of  course,  she's  six- 
and-twenty.  But  the  poor  g^l  has 
been  worried  into  it  by  her  sister-in- 
law,  Mrs.  Jack,  whose  one  idea  is  Title 
and  Position.  Title  and  Position  with 
that  old  rake  by  her  side  I 

[Miss  LiMBiRD  entert,   preceding  Qkv^ 
TAiN  Bastung  —  a  imart,  aoldierly' 
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looking  man  of  about  eight-and- 
twerUy.  Miss  Limbird  returns  to 
her  seat  cd  ihe  desk] 

SoPHY  [aeeing  Bastling].  My  gra- 
cious ! 

Pollitt.     What's  the  matter? 

QuEX  [recognizing  Bastling  and  grect- 
inghim],     Hallo,  Napier !  how  are  you  ? 

Bastling  [ahaking  hands  wiih  Quex]. 
Halloi  Quex! 

Quex.     What  are  you  doing  here? 

SoPHY.  [To  Pollitt]  Phew !  I  hope 
to  goodness  Lord  Quex  won't  tumble  to 
anything. 

Pollitt.     Tumble  —  to  what  ? 

[Quex    introduces    Bastling    to 
Frayne] 

SoPHY.  You  don't  understand ;  it's 
Captain  Bastling  —  the  man  Muriel  is 
reaJly  fond  of . 

Pollitt.  What,  while  she's  en- 
gaged ? 

SoPHY  [mih  clenched  hands].  Yes, 
and  she  shaU  marry  him  too,  my  darling 
shall,  if  I  can  help  to  bring  it  about. 

Pollitt.     You  ? 

SoPHY.  Bless  'em,  I  don't  know  how 
they'd  eontrive  without  me ! 

Pollitt.     Contrive ? 

SoPHY  Ifondlv],  You  old  stupid! 
whenever  Muriel  is  Coming  to  be  mani- 
oured  she  sends  Captain  Bastling  a  warn- 
ing  overnight  [squeezing  Pollitt's  arm, 
roguishly];  thäs  kind  of  thing  —  **My 
heart  is  heavy  and  m^  nails  are  long. 
To-morrow  —  three-thirty."  Ha,  ha, 
ha! 

Pollitt.  Dearest,  let  me  adviso 
you 

SoPHY  [her  hand  wpon  hia  lipa].  Ah, 
don't  lecture !  [Bastling  sauntera  for^ 
ward     to      attract     Sophy*s     atiention] 

Oh 1     [To  Pollitt,  hurriedly]     Go 

now.     Pop  in  again  by-and-by.     [Ca- 
resHngly]    Um-m-m !   my  love ! 

[Pollitt  goea  out  by  the  window] 

SoPHY  [joining  Bastling  — formally], 
Gk>od-day,  Captain  Bastling. 

Bastling.  Good-aftemoon,  Miss 
Fullgamey. 

SoPHY  [dropping  her  voice],  She'll  be 
here  in  a  minute. 

Bastling  [in  low  tones  —  making  a 
ahow  of  examining  the  artidea  on  the 
circtdar  table].  Yes,  I  had  a  note  from 
her  this  moming.  [Glancing  at  Quex) 
Conf  ounded  nuisanoe ! 

SoPHY  [pretending  to  diaplay  the  artin 
des],  It's  aU  right;  he*s  got  to  take 
Lady  Owbridge  and  Mrs.  Jack  Eden  to 


look   at 
picture 


Moses   in   the   Bulrushes  —  a 


Bastling.     Sophy  —  IVe  bad  news. 
SoPHY.     No!  what? 
Bastling.     My  regiment  is  ordered 
to  Hong-Kong. 

SoPHY.     Great  heavens!     when  are 
you  off? 

Bastling.     In  a  fortnight. 
SoPHY.     Oh,  my  poor  darling! 
Bastling.     I  must  see  her  again  to- 
morrow.     l've    something    serious    to 
propose  to  her. 

Sophy  [half  in  eagerneaa,  half  in  fright] 
Have  you? 

Bastling.  But  to-morrow  it  must 
be  alone,  Sophy;  I  can*t  say  what  I 
have  to  say  in  a  f ew  hasty  whispers,  with 
all  your  girls  flitting  about  —  and  per- 
haps  a  customer  or  two  here.  Alone ! 
Sophy.  Without  me? 
Bastling.  Surely  you  can  trust  us. 
To-morrow  at  twelve.  You'll  manage 
it? 

Sophy.     How  can  I  —  alone? 
Bastling.     You're  our  only  friend. 
Think! 

Sophy  [glancing  suddcnly  toward  the 
left].     Valma's  rooms ! 

[Frayne  has  wandered  to  the  back 

of  the  circtdar  t<ible,  and,  through 

hia  eyeglaaa,  is  again  obaerving 

Sophy.      Quex  now  joina  him] 

Bastling      [percciving      them  —  to 

Sophy).     Look  out ! 

Sophy  [taking  a  bottle  from  hia  hand  — 
raising  her  voice].  You*ll  receive  the 
perfume  in  the  course  of  the  af temoon. 
[Replacing  the  bottle  upon  the  table] 
Shall  I  do  your  nails? 
Bastling.     Thanks. 

[They  move  away.  He  takea  hia 
place  in  the  acreen-chair ;  she 
aita  facing  him.  During  the 
proceaa  of  manicuring  they  talk 
together  earneatly] 
Frayne  [eyeing  Sophy],  Slim  but 
shapely.     Slim  but  shapely. 

[Miss  Moon  entera,  toith  a  bovi 

of  water.     Having  adjusled  the 

bowl  upon  the  arm  of  the  acreeu' 

chair,  ahe  retirea] 

Frayne.     There*s    another    of   'em. 

Piain.     [Waiching  Miss   Moon  as  ah€ 

goea  oiU]     I  don*t  know  —  rather  alhzr- 

ing.     [Finding  Quex  by  his  nde]  ^  Beg 

your  pardon. 

Quex.     Didn't  hear  you. 
Frayne.    Glad  of  it.     At  ihe  flMne 
time,  old  friend,  you  wül  forgiTO  me  foe 
remarking  that  a  man*B  virtaow  xeioliir 
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tions  must  be  —  ha,  ha !  —  somewhat 
f eeble,  hey  ?  —  when  he  flinches  at  the 
mere  admiration  of  beauty  on  the  part 
of  a  pal,  connoisseur  though  that  pal 
undoubtedly  is. 

QuEX.  Oh,  my  dear  Chick,  my 
resolutions  are  firm  enough. 

Frayne  [dubiously].     H'm ! 

QuEX.  And  my  pnidery  is  consistent 
with  the  most  laudablo  intontions,  I 
assure  you.  But  the  fact  is,  dear  chap, 
I  go  in  fear  and  trembhng 

Frayne.     Ah ! 

QuEX.  No,  no,  not  for  my  strength 
of  mind  —  fear  lest  any  trivial  act  of 
mine,  however  guilcless ;  the  most  inno- 
cont  glance  in  the  direction  of  a  decent- 
looking  woman;  should  be  misinter- 
preted  by  the  good  ladies  in  whose  hands 
1  have  placed  myself  —  especially  Aunt 
Julia.     You  remember  Lady  Owbridge? 

Frayne.  Why  did  you  mtnist  your- 
self ? 

QuEX.  My  one  chance!  [Taking 
Frayne  to  the  table^  against  which  theij 
both  lean  Shoulder  to  Shoulder  —  his  voice 
falling  into  a  strain  of  tenderness]  Chick, 
when  I  feil  in  love  with  Miss  Eden 

Frayne  [in  seiitimental  retrospeciion]. 
Fell  in  love !  what  memories  are  awak- 
ened  by  the  dear  old  phrase ! 

QuEX  {dryly].  Yes.  Will  you  talk 
about  your  love-affairs,  Chick,  or  shall 

Frayne.  Certainly  —  you.  Go  on, 
Harry. 

Quex.  When  I  proposed  marriage 
to  Miss  Eden  —  it  was  at  the  hunt-ball 
at  Stanridgo 

Frayne  [his  eyes  sparkling].  Did  you 
select  a  retired  corner  —  with  flowers  — 
by  any  chance? 

Qüex.     There  were  flowers. 

Frayne.  I  know  —  /  know !  Nearly 
twenty  years  ago,  and  the  faint  scent  of 
the  Gardenia  Florida  remains  in  my 
nostrils ! 

Quex.  Quito  so.  Would  you  like 
to ? 

Frayne  [sitting].  No,  no  —  you. 
Excuse  me.     You  go  on. 

Quex  [sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  table, 
looking  down  upon  Frayne).  When  I 
proposed  to  Miss  Eden  I  was  certain  — 
even  while  I  was  stammering  it  out  —  I 
was  certain  that  my  infernal  evil  char- 
acter 

Frayne.  Ah,  yes.  IVe  always  been 
a  dooced  deal  more  artful  than  you, 
Harry,  over  my  httle  amours.  [Chuck- 
ling]    Ha,  ha  I   devilish  cunning  I 


Quex.  And  I  was  right.  Her  first 
words  were,  **Think  of  your  life;  how 
can  you  ask  this  of  me?"  —  her  first 
words  and  her  last,  that  evening.     I  was 

desperate,   Chick,  for  I well,   I'm 

hit,  you  know. 

Frayne.     What  did  you  do? 

Quex.  Came  to  town  by  the  first 
train  in  the  morning  —  drove  straight 
off  to  Richmond,  to  my  pious  aunt. 
Found  her  in  bed  with  asthma;  /  got 
her  up.  And  I  almost  went  down  on 
my  knees  to  her,  Chick. 

Frayne.     Not  really? 

Quex.  I  did  —  old  man  as  I  am  I 
no,  I'm  not  old. 

Frayne.  Forty-eight.  Ha,  ha !  I'm 
only  forty-five. 

Quex.     But  you've  had  malaria 

Frayne.     Dry  up,  Harry ! 

Quex.  So  we're  quits.  Well,  down 
on  my  marrow-bones  I  went,  meta- 
phorically,  and  there  and  then  I  made 
my  vows  to  old  Aunt  Julia,  and  craved 
her  help ;  and  she  dropped  tears  on  me, 
Chick,  like  a  mother.  And  the  result 
was  that  "within  a  month  I  became  en- 
gaged  to  Miss  Eden. 

Frayne.  The  young  lady  soon 
waived  her 

Quex  [getting  off  the  table].  I  beg 
your  pardon  —  the  young  lady  did 
nothing  of  the  kind.  But  with  Aimt 
Julia's  aid  I  showed  'em  all  that  it  was 
a  genuine  case  of  done  with  the  old  life 
—  a  real,  genuine  instance.  [Balancing 
upon  the  back  of  the  chair]  l've  sold  my 
house  in  Norfolk  Street. 

Frayne.     You'll  want  one. 

Quex  [gravely].  Not  that  one  —  for 
Muriel.  [Brightly]  And  I'm  hving  se- 
dately  at  Richmond,  under  Aunt  JiHia's 
wing.  Muriel  is  staying  at  Faimcey 
Court  too  just  now;  she's  up  from 
Norfolk  for  the  Season,  chaperoned  by 
Mrs.  Jack.  [Sitting,  nursing  his  knee, 
with  a  aigh  of  content]  Ah !  af ter  all, 
it's  very  pleasant  to  be  a  good  boy. 

Frayne.     When  is  it  to  take  place  ? 

Quex.  At  the  end  of  the  year; 
assuming,  of  course 

Frayne.  That  you  continue  to  be- 
have  prettily?  [Quex  aasents  with  a 
wave  of  the  hand]  The  shghtest  lapse  on 
your  part ? 

Quex.     Impossible. 

Frayne.     But  it  would ? 


Quex  [a  little  impaiietUly].    Naturally. 

Frayne.  Well,  six  months  pass 
quickly  —  everywhere  but  on  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa. 
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QuEX.  And  then  —  you  shall  be  my 
best  man,  Chiok,  if  you  re  still  home. 

Frayne  [rising].  Hahl  I  never 
thought 

QüEX  [rising],  No;  I  who  always 
laughed  at  marriage  as  a  dull  depravity 
permitted  to  the  respectable  classes! 
I  who  always  maintained  that  man's 
whole  duty  to  woman  —  meaning  bis 
mistresses  —  that  a  man*s  duty  to  a 
woman  is  liberally  discbarged  wben  be 
bas  made  a  settlement  on  ber,  or  stuck 
ber  into  bis  Will!  [Blowing  the  ideaa 
from  him]    Pbugb ! 

[He  goes  to  the  little  table,  and  ex- 
aminea  the  ohjects  upon  it] 

Frayne  \following  him],     TaUdng  of 

—  ab  —  mistresses,    I    suppose   you've 
? 

• 

QuEX.     Ob,  yes,  tbey're  all 

Frayne.  Made  bappy  and  comfort- 
able? 

QuEX.     IVe  done  my  utmost. 

Frayne.     Mrs. ? 

QuEX  [raiher  irritahly].  I  say,  all  of 
tbem. 

Frayne.    No  trouble  witb  Lady ? 

'»    QuEX.    No,  no,  no,  no. 

Frayne.  Wbat  about  tbe  Httle 
Ducbess  ?  [QuEX  paiLses  in  his  examina- 
tion  of  a  nail-clipper]     Eb  ? 

QuEX  [turning  to  him,  slightly  em- 
barrassed],  Odd  tbat  you  sbould  men- 
tion  ber. 

Frayne.     Wby? 

QuEx.  Sbe's  staying  at  Faimcey 
Court  also. 

Frayne.     Tbe  Ducbess ! 

QuEX.  Sbe  proposed  berself  for  a 
Visit.  I  dared  not  raise  any  objection, 
for  ber  reputation's  sake;  tbe  ladies 
would  bavo  suspected  at  once.  You're 
one  of  tbe  few,  Cbick,  wbo  ever  got  an 
inkbng  of  tbat  businees. 

Frayne.     Very  awkward ! 

OüEX.  No.  Sbe's  bebaving  admi- 
rably.  [Thoughtfully — with  a  mry  face] 
Of  course  sbe  was  always  a  little  ro- 
mantic  and  sentimental. 

Frayne.  By  gad,  tbougb,  wbat  an 
alluring  woman ! 

Quex  [shortly],     Perbaps. 

Frayne.  Ho,  come !  you  don*t  mean 
to  teil  me ? 

Quex  [iinih  dignity].  Yes,  I  do  — 
upon  my  bonour,  I've  forgotten.  [The 
door-gong  sounds]  Tbis  must  be  tbe 
ladies. 

[MuRiEL  Eden  entera,  foUowed  by  Miss 
Claridge.    Muriel  is  a  tau,  fresh" 


looking,  girliah  young  woman,  prettüy 
dressed.     Sophy  rises  and  meels  her] 

Muriel  [behirui  the  circvlar  table  — 
to  SoPHY,  breathleasly,  as  if  from  the 
exertion  of  running  upataira]  Well, 
Sopby!       [Looking    round]       Is     Lord 

Quex ?       [SoPHT     glances     toward 

Quex,  who  advances]  Ob,  yes.  [To 
Quex]  Lady  Owbridge  and  Mrs.  Jack 
won't  fag  upstairs  Just  now.  Tbey're 
waiting  for  you  in  tbe  carriage,  tSiey 
asked  me  to  say. 

Quex  [in  tender  solicUalion],  Moses 
in  tbe  Bulrusbes?  You  still  elect  to 
bave  your  nails  cut? 

Muriel.     Tbanks,  I  [with  an  effori] 

—  Tve  already  seen  tbe  picture. 
Quex.    And     its     merits     are    not 

sufiScient ? 

Muriel  [auiltily],  I  tbougbt  tbe 
bulrusbes  ratber  well  done. 

Quex.  May  I  present  my  old  friend, 
Sir  Cbicbester  Frayne? 

Muriel.  [To  Frayne]  How  do 
you  do  ? 

Quex.  [To  Frayne]  Will  you  come, 
Cbick?  [To  Muriel]  We  sball  be 
back  very  soon. 

[Muriel    nods    to    Quex    and 

Frayne  and  turns  away  to  the 

Window,    removing    her   gloves. 

SoPHY  joins  her] 

Frayne.     [To  Quex]    As  I  suspected 

—  tbe  typical,  creamy  English  girl.  We 
all  do  it !  we  all  come  to  tbat,  sooner  or 
later. 

Quex     [looking    from     Muriel    to 

Frayne,  proiutly].     Well ? 

Frayne  [in  answer,  kissing  his  finger- 
tipa  to  the  air],     Alluring ! 

Quex.  Ha !  [Hastily]  We're  keep- 
ing  tbe  ladies  waiting. 

[He  goea  out,  Frayne  ia  foüouh 
ing  Quex,  when  he  encouniers 
Miss  Claridge.  He  pauaea, 
gazing  at  her  admiringly.  The 
door-gong  aounds] 
Miss  Claridge  [aurprised],  Do  you 
wisbanytbing,  sir? 

Frayne  [wüh  a  little  sigh  of  Umging]» 
Ab  —  bl 

Miss  Claridge  [coUüy].  Shall  I  out 
your  nails? 

Frayne  [wofiMy].  That's  it,  dear 
young  lady  —  you  can't ! 

Miss  Claridge  [with  ?iauleur].  Reelyl 
Wby  not,  sir? 
Fraynb.    I  regret  to  say  I  bite  'em. 
[He  goea  out.     Miss  Clasximii 
HUera  Umdly  to  Miss  Lncsnol 
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SoPHY.  [To  Miss  Claridge,  reprov- 
ingly]  Miss  Claridge!  I  don't  require 
you  at  present. 

[Miss  Claridge  withdraws] 
SoPHY  [going  to  Miss  Limbird].     Miss 
limbird,  will  you  oblige  me  ?  bot  water, 
please. 

[Miss  Limbird  goes  out.  At  once 
SoPHY  gives  a  Signal  to  Bast- 
LiNG  and  MuRiEL,  and  keepa 
guard,  Bastling  and  Muriel 
talk  in  low,  hurried  tones] 
Bastling  [on  the  right  of  the  drcvlar 
table].     How  are  you? 

Muriel  [on  the  other  side,  giving  htm 

her  hand  across  the  table],     I  don't  know. 

[Withdrawing  her  hand]     1  hate  myself ! 

Bastling.     Hate  yourself  ? 

Muriel.     For    tms    sort    of    thing. 

[Glancing  round  apprehensively].     Oh ! 

Bastling.  Don't  be  frightened. 
Sophy's  there. 

Muriel.  I'm  nervous  —  shaky. 
Wben  I  wrote  to  you  last  night  I  thought 
I  should  be  able  to  sneak  up  to  town 
this»  morning  only  with  a  maid.  And 
you've  met  Quex  too ! 

Bastling.     None      of      them      sus- 

pect ? 

Muriel.    No.     Oh,  but  go  now ! 
Bastling.     Already!    may  I  not  sit 
and  watch  you  ? 

Muriel.     Not  to-day. 

Bastling.     You  must  hear  my  news, 

then,  from  Sophy ;    she'll  teil  you 

Muriel.     News? 

SoPHY  [turning  to  them  sharply].  Hsst ! 
Muriel.     Good-by ! 
Bastling  [grasping  her  arm].    Haven't 
you  one  loving  little  speech  for  me? 
Sophy  [behind  the  table].     Gar — ^r — ^rh ! 
[He  releaaes  Muriel  and  picka  up 
a   large   wooden   bowl   of  bath- 
soap,  just    as    Miss    Limbird 
re-enters    with    the    hot    water. 
Muriel  moves  away,  hastily] 
Sophy.     [To    Bastling,    taking    the 
soap    from     him  —  raising     her     voice] 
Thank    you  —  much  obliged.     [Trans- 
ferring  the  soap  to  Miss  Limbird  and  re- 
lieving   her  of  the  bowl  of  water]     For 
Captain    Bastling,    with    a    bottle    of 
Fleur  de  Lilas. 

[Miss  Limbird  retums  to  her 
desk;  Sophy  deposits  the  bowl 
of  water  upon  the  arm  of  the 
screenrchair ;  Bastling  fetches 
his  hat,  and  gives  some  direc- 
iions  to  Miss  Limbird] 
Muriel.  [To  Sophy,  in  a  whisper] 
Sophy,    these    extravaganoes    pn    his 


part!     I  am  the  cause  of  theml    he  is 
not  in  the  least  well  off  I 

Sophy.  Don't  worry;  it's  all  booked. 
Ha,  ha!  bless  him,  he'll  never  get  his 
account  from  me!  [Bastling,  with  a 
parting  glance  in  the  direction  of  Muriel 
and  Sophy,  goes  out]     He's  gone. 

[Miss    Limbird    also    goes    out, 
carrying  the  bowl  of  bathsoap] 

Muriel  [wilh  a  sigh  of  relief].     Oh! 

Sophy  [coming  to  her].  We're  by  our- 
selves  for  a  minute.  Give  me  a  good 
hug.  [Embracing  her]  My  dear!  my 
darhng!  ha,  ha,  ha!  you  shaU  be  the 
first  to  hear  of  it  —  I'm  engaged. 

Muriel.     Sophy!   to  whom? 

Sophy.  To  Mr.  Valma,  the  great 
palmist. 

Muriel.  What,  the  young  man 
you've  talked  to  me  about  —  next 
door?  [Kissing  her]  I  hope  you  are 
doing  well  for  vourself,  dear. 

Sophy.  He  s  simplv  perfect !  he's — ! 
oh,  how  can  I  be  such  a  brüte,  talking 
of  my  own  happiness !  [In  an  al- 
tered tone]  Darhng,  Captain  Bastüng's 
regiment  is  going  to  be  sent  off  to 
Hong-Kong. 

Muriel  [after  a  pause  —  command- 
ing  her  seif].     When? 

Sophy.     In  about  a  fortnight. 

Muriel  [frigidly].  Is  this  what  you 
had  to  teil  me,  from  him? 

Sophy.  Yes,  and  that  he  must  see 
you  to-morrow,  alone.  I'll  arrange 
lt.  Can  you  manage  to  be  here  at 
twelve? 

Muriel.     I  daresay,  somehow. 

Sophy  [lookina  at  her  in  surprise], 
I  thought  you'd  be  more  upset. 

Muriel  [taking  Sophy's  hand],  The 
truth  is,  Sophy  —  I'm  glad. 

Sophy.     Glad ! 

Muriel.  Awfully  glad  the  chance 
has  come  of  putting  an  end  to  all  this. 
Oh,  I've  been  treating  him  shockingly ! 

Sophy.     Him? 

Muriel.     Lord  Quex. 

Sophy  [impatiently].     Oh!  pooh! 

Muriel  [leaving  Sophy).  Yes,  after 
to-morrow  he  sha'n't  find  me  looking 
a  guilty  fool  whenever  he  speaks  to  me 
—  by  Jove,  he  sha'n't !  I  beUeve  he 
guessed  I  haven't  seen  Moses  in  the 
Bulrushes ! 

Sophy.  But,  dear,  how  do  you  know 
what  Captain  Bastling  means  to  say  to 
you  to-morrow? 

Muriel  [pausing  in  her  walk],  To 
say?  —  good-by. 

SoPHT.    Suppose  he  asks  you  to  put 
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him   out   of   his    misery  —  marry   him 
directly,  on  the  quiet? 

MuRiEL  [a  Utile  unsteadily].  Then  I 
shall  teil  him  finally  —  my  word  is 
given  to  Lord  Quex. 

SoPHY  [Coming  to  her  again].  Given ! 
—  wrung  out  of  you.  And  just  for 
that  you'll  lose  tne  chanee  of  being 
happy  —  all  your  lif e  —  with  the  man 

you 

[She  iurns  away,  and  sitSy  on  the 
right  of  the  circuLar  table^  hlow- 
ing  her  nose] 

MuRiEL  \at  So  PH  y' 8  stde,  desperately]. 
But  I  teil  you,  Sophy,  I  love  Lord 
Quex. 

So  FHT.     You  may  teil  me. 

Muri  EL.  I  do  —  I  mean,  I'm  get- 
ting  to.  [Defiantly]  At  any  rate,  I  am 
proud  of  him. 

SoPHY.     Proud ! 

MuRiEL.  Certainly  —  proud  that  he 
has  mended  his  ways  for  my  sake. 

SoPHY  [hetween  tears  a7id  anger], 
Mended  his  ways!  with  those  eyes  of 
his! 

MuRiEL  [looking  down  upon  Sophy, 
wonderingly].  His  eyes?  why,  they  are 
considered  his  best  feature. 

SopHY.  /  nevcr  saw  ^vickeder  eyes. 
All  my  girls  say  the  same. 

MuRiEL  [with  rising  Indignation],  I 
am  sure  you  have  never  detccted  Lord 
Quex  looking  at  anybody  in  a  way  ho 
should  not. 

SoPHY.  Oh,  I  admit  he  has  always 
behaved  in  a  gentlemanly  manner 
toward  me  and  my  girls. 

MuRiEL  [haughtily].     Toward  you  and 

your !        Sophy,    pray    remember 

Lord  Quex*s  rank. 

SoPHY  [in  hol  scorn].  His  rank !  ha ! 
do  jrou  think  his  lordship  has  ever  let 

that  interfere ? 

[She  checks  herseif,  finding 
MüRiEL  staring  at  her] 

MuRiEL  [in  horror].     Sophy ! 

SoPHY  [discomvosed  —  rising].     Er  — 

if  Tm  to  do  anytning  to  your  nails 

[As  SoPHY  is  moving  toward  the 
manicure-table,  Muriel  inter- 
cepts  her] 

Muriel.  You  are  surely  not  sug- 
gesting  that  Lord  Quex  has  ever  de- 
seended ? 

SoPHY  [hastily].  No,  no,  no.  [Brttsh- 
ing  past  Muriel  and  seating  herseif 
before  the  screen-^hair]  Come;  they'U 
all  be  here  directly. 

Muriel  [sittina  in  the  screen-chair], 
Sophy,  you  have  neard  some  story 


SoPHY  [examining  Muriel*s  hands]. 
A  little  vamishing  is  all  you  need  to-day. 

Muriel.     You  shall  teil  me ! 

Sophy  [proceeding  with  her  work 
jnethodically],  It's  nothing  much;  Tm 
sorry  I 

Muriel  [im'peratively].     Sophy! 

SoPHY  [reluctantly].  Oh,  well  —  well, 
when  I  was  at  Mr.  Beaupoint's  in 
Grosvenor  Street 

Muriel.     Yes. 

SoPHY.  A  Lady  Pumphrey  came  to 
stay  there  with  a  goodish-looking  maid 
—  Edith  Smith  her  name  was 

Muriel.     Never  mind  her  name! 

SoPHY.  And  they'd  lately  met  Lord 
Quex  in  a  country-house  in  Worcester- 
shire.  Well,  he  had  kissed  her  —  Smith 
admitted  it. 

Muriel.  Kissed  whom  —  Lady 
Pumphrey  ? 

SoPHY.  Oh,  of  course  he'd  kissed 
Lady  Pumphrey;  but  he  kissed  Smith 
afterward,  when  he  tipped  her.  She 
told  me  what  he  said. 

Muriel.     What  did  he  say  ? 

SoPHY.  He  said,  **There*s  a  littlo 
something  for  yourself,  my  girl." 

Muriel  [starting  to  her  feet  ar^  Walk- 
ing away],  My  heavens!  a  Maid! 
what  next  am  I  to  hear  —  his  blanckis- 
seuse  f  [Sinking  into  a  chair]  Oh  l  oh, 
dear! 

SoPHY  [turning  in  her  chair  to  face 
Muriel].  It's  ono  thing  I  always 
meant  to  keep  to  mysolf . 

Muriel  [bitterly].  Still,  I  have 
promised  to  forgive  him  for  so  much 
already!  And,  after  all,  this  occurred 
a  long  while  ago. 

SoPHY  [thoughtfxdly],  Ye — e — es.  I 
suppose  if  you  did  find  him  up  to  any- 
thing  of  that  sort  now,  you'd  —  what 
would  you  do  ? 

Muriel.  Do!  [With  aü  her  heart] 
Marry  Napier  Bastlmg. 

Sophy  [rising  —  a  misckievous  liphi  in 
her  eyes].  Ah  — !  I  almost  w&h  it 
would  happen ! 

Muriel.     Sophy ! 

SoPHY  [leaning  against  the  edge  of  (ki 
drcvlar  table,  grippina  Muribl's  hand\. 
Just  for  your  sake,  darling.  [In  a  low 
voice]  I  almost  wish  /  oould  oomd 
across  him  in  some  quiet  little  sluidy 
spot 

Muriel  [looking  up  cU  Sopht,  horrir 
fiedl    What ! 

SoPHT.  In  ooe  of  those  greeny  nooloi 
youVe  told  me  of,  at  VmauM^  Oouii 
\Between  her  tedk]    U  be  ov«r  Med  t» 
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fciss  mc.  and  I  told  you  oE  it,  you'd 
my  Word  for  it,  wouldn't  you? 
"      "    "     [»tarling    lo    her   frei]. 


Por 


«hamc !    how  dare  you  let 

enter  your  head?     you,  a  respeptablo 

girl,  just  engagcd  youraelf-— 1 

SoPHT  [vilh  a  quick  look  toward  (he 
viindow\.  Oh,  yesl  hush!  [Clapping 
Aer  hand  lo  her  moidh]  Oh,  whal,  would 
Valma  say  if  he  knew  l'd  talked  iQ  this 
atyle !  [The  door-gong  soajids] 

MuHiBL.  Heretheyara. 
SoPHr  loa  Ihey  hastily  reJurn  lo  their 
chaira].  DajUng,  I  was  onli^  thinking 
€>f  you  and  tho  poor  Captain.  \Wüh 
onolher  glajicf  toward  the  vnndow]  PhewI 
if  my  Valma  knew ! 

{They  Teaume  their  teats,  and  Ihc 

manicuring  is  continved\ 

[Miss  Limbird  enlerg,  preceding  Lord 

Quex  and  the  CoONTEsa  oF  Ow- 

BRiDOE.    Mrb.    Jack    Eden,    and 

Fbatne.        MisB     Moos     folloiLS. 

Ladt  Owbridce  is  a  very  old  lady 

in  a  motise-coloured  tcig,  with  a  pale, 

aniioua  face,   walery   eyes,   and   no 

eyebrows.     Mrb.  Edex  ü  an  ■ultra- 

fashionably-dTCMcd  woman  of  aboul 

ihirty,  Thrill  and  Tnaniiri] 

Quex.     \To  Lady  OwBRiDriE,  inhn  i> 

upoii  hin  arm\.     Yes.  a,  curious  phuse  of 

modern    Ute.     Many    peojde   come    to 

these  placea  for  reat. 

Ladt  Owbridgb  [looking  about  her 
»hrinkinglyY     For  reat,  Henry? 

Quex.  Cortainly.  I  know  &  woman 
—  I  tneiB  a  woman  who  used  to  deelare 
that  her  sole  rppose  during:  the  Season 
was  the  half-hour  with  the  manicuriat. 
Mrs.  Eden.  How  are  you,  Sophy? 
SoPHY.  How  are  you  to-daj',  Mrs, 
Eden? 

Mrb.  Ede.v.  Ladv  OwbridEe,  this  is 
Miss  FuHgarney,  wnom  you've  heard 

[Sophy   ri»e»,   makes   a   boh,   ajtd 
silB  again] 
Lady    Owbbidob    \sealed\.     I    hope 
you're  quite  well,  my  dear. 

Sophy  Ibitay  over  Muriel'b  naila], 
Thanks,  my  lady ;     1  hopo  you're  the 

Mr3.  Eden  \gilting].  What  h  your 
opinion  of  the  picturo,  Lady  Owbrioge? 

Lady  OwBRlDQE  (nof  kearingh     Eh? 

Qdex.  Moses  in  the  Bumishes  — 
what  d'ye  think  of  it? 

Lady  OwBRiDOii  [tearfaUy].  They 
treat  suoh  subjeots  nowaaays  with  too 
liltle 


Cerlainly  tho  hand- 
maidena  rcimind  one  of  Iho  young  ladics 
in  the  ballet  at  the  Empire. 

Lady  Owubidob.     Tlie  Empire? 
Mna.        Edbn        [checking       her  seif  ]. 

Oh 1 

Quex.  Populär  place  of  entertain- 
ment. 

Lady  OwaniDCE.  Ah?  The  only 
place  of  that  kind  I  have  visited  for 
some  yi'ars  is  Iho  Imperial  Inatitute. 

[Mrs,    Eden    risca,    taugking    to 

hcrself,    and  joina   Sophy   and 

MuRiEL.    FnAYsnisnoiveitab- 

lüking  eordial  relalioas  between 

himaclf  and  Miss  Moon} 

Mrs.      Eden,     [To     Sophy]     Well, 

Sophy,  and  how'a  your  busjness  getting 

along? 

Ladt  Owbridge.  [To  Qcbk,  öfter 
ascertaining  thal  Fbaynb  w  rutt  TKar  her] 
Oh,  Henrv,  I  have  askod  Sir  Chiehester 
to  drive  down  to  us  to-iüghl,  lo  dine. 

Quex  [walcliing  Frayn-e  wilh  appre- 
heimon].     Ali,  yes,  delightful.     [Trying 


coal]     I   I 

very  wholesome  friend  for  you,  Henry. 

QiTES.     Very.     Phast ! 

Lady  Dwuhidge.  What  ia  the  name 
of  the  Weet  African  place?  —  Uumbos 
^  Uumbos  seema  to  have  iraproved 
Mm  vastly. 

8UEX  [in  a  loir  uoice],     Chicheaterl 
ADT  Öwbbidgb.     And  it  is  our  wiah 
that  you  should  aaaociate  for  the  future 
only  ■nilh  gray-haired  men, 

[MiSH  Moon  nan'  icithdraii'g,  with 

Fravne  at  her  heds] 

MüRiEL  [riging  and  Coming  lo  Ladt 

Owbridge].     I'm    ready,    dear    Lady 

Owbridge,     LookI     you  can  see  your 

face  in  them. 

[Lady  Owbridoe  riset;    MuHlEL 
dispZai/a  her  naih.     Lady  Ow- 
bridge ehakes  her  kead  gravely, 
ti:hite   Quex    benda    oeer    Mu- 
Biel'b  hands  gatllantly] 
Mbh.  Eden.     [To  Sophy]    My  hands 
need    trimming-np    desperately    badly. 
That  maid  of  mine  is  a  fool  at  fingers. 
Sophy.     Can't  you  atay  now? 
Mna.  Eden  [with  an  impatieTtl  move- 
ment oflh(  head  toward  Ladt  OwuRiDast. 
Ob,  lord,  no.     [Suddenly]     I  Ray,  I  wisn 
you'd    run    down    to    Richmond,    to 
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Fauncey  Court,  and  do  me.       Could 
you? 

SopHY  [innoceyitly].     Oh,  yes. 

Mrs.  Edex.  To-night,  before  dinner? 

SoPHY.     I  think  I  can. 

Mrs.  Eden.  [To  Lady  OwbridgeJ. 
Lady  Owbridge,  Miss  FuUgarney  is 
Coming  down  to  Richmond  this  even- 
ing  to  manicnre  me.  Do,  do,  do  let  her 
give  your  nails  the  fashionable  cut. 
[Going  to  Qüex  and  Muriel]  Every- 
body  is  wearing  pointed  nails  tms 
Season. 

Lady  Owbridge  [advandng  to  Sophy]. 
Ah,  no,  no.  These  practices  are  some- 
what  shocking  to  an  old  woman.  [To 
Sophy]  But  I  don't  blame  you.  [Lay- 
ing  her  hand  upon  Sophy* s  ar7/i,  kindly] 
So  you're  Miss  Eden's  foster-sister,  eh? 

Sophy.     IVe  that  hononr,  my  lady. 

Lady  Owbridge.  You  look  a  little 
thin.  Come  down  to  Fauncey  Court 
to-day  as  soon  as  your  duties  will  re- 
lease  you.  Spend  as  many  hours  there 
as  you  can. 

Sophy.     Oh,  my  lady ! 

Lady  Owbridge.  Run  about  the 
grounds  —  go  wherever  you  please ; 
and  get  the  air  into  your  lungs.  [With 
gracious  formality]  Remember,  I  in- 
vite  you. 

Muriel  [innocently].  How  good  of 
you,  Lady  Owbridge  1 

Sophy.     Thank  you,  my  lady. 

[Frayne  returns  —  accompanied 
by  Miss  Moon,  who  carries  a 
neat  package  —  and  settles  an 
account  with  Miss  Limbird  at 
the  desk] 

Lady  Owbridge.  [To  Sophy]  You 
shall  be  well  looked  after. 

[She  shakes  hands  with  Frayne] 

Muriel  Ikissing  Sophy].  We  shall 
meet  by-and-by. 

Lady     Owbridge.     Muriel  —  young 

people 

[Muriel  joins  Lady  Owbridge  ; 
they  go  out  together] 

Mrs.  Eden  [nodding  to  Sophy].  This 
evening,  Sophy. 

Sophy  [in  a  fliUter  of  simple  pleasure], 
Yes,  Mrs.  Eden. 

Mrs.     Eden     [shaking     hands     with 

Frayne].     Till  dinner 

[She  goes  out] 

QuEX.  [To  Sophy]  Good-by,  Miss 
Fullgarney. 

Sophy  [tripmng  across  the  room], 
Good-day,  my  lord. 

QxTEX  Jjoining  Frayne].  Are  you 
ooming,  Cniok? 


Frayne  [taking  the  parcel  from  Miss 
MooN  —  and  turning  to  Quex,  rather 
bitterly].  I  say,  that  gal  has  made  me 
buy  something  I  don't  want.  They 
stick  you  here  irightf ully 

Quex.     Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  I 

[They  go  ovl  together] 

Sophy  [adjusting  her  hair  cd  the  mirror]. 
Come,  girls  I  look  alive  I  no  more  work 
f or  me  to-day  I  I'm  off  home  to  change 
my  frock.  Tve  got  an  invite  down  to 
Richmond.     My  hat  and  coat  1 

[The  door-gong  sounds,  Miss 
MooN  disappears  at  the  door 
in  the  partition.  Miss  Huddle 
erUers] 

Sophy.  Miss  Hud-delle,  please  nin 
next  door,  and  ask  Mr.  Valma  to  step 
this  way  for  a  moment. 

Miss  Huddle.  He's  on  the  leads, 
Miss  FuUgarney,  smoking  a  eigarette. 

Sophy  [running  qjctoss  to  the  window]. 
Get  my  bag  of  tools  ready  I  sharp  1 
[Miss  Huddle  and  Miss  Limbird  go 
out;  Sophy  opens  the  window  and  calU] 
Valma!    Valma  I    Valma! 

[Miss  Moon  returns  toith  Sophy's 
hatf  coatf  gloveSf  and  umbrella] 

Miss  Moon.  Your  things,  Miss 
Fullgarney. 

Sophy  [taking  them  from  her].  Send 
for  a  hansom  —  a  smart  one. 

[Miss  Moon  runs  out  as  Valma 
enters  at  the  window] 

Sophy  [breathlessly],  Valma  —  Valma 
love !  I've  got  an  invite  down  to  Rich- 
mond —  Ladv  Owbrid^  —  she's  asked 
me  specially!  I'm  going  home  to  my 
place  to  smarten-up.  Isn*t  it  jolly? 
[In  an  outburst]  Oh,  love,  you  might 
give-up  for  to-dky,  and  take  me  down ! 

Valma.    May  I? 

Sophy.    May  you  1     Your  hat  —  get 

your  hat  I    you*lI  find  me  outside  in  a 

cab.  [He  hurries  away] 

[Miss  Limbird,  carrying  a  leathcr 

bag,   enters,  foUowed  by  Miss 

Claridoe  and  Miss  Huddle] 

Sophy  [as  she,  with  the  aid  of  her  girU, 
pins  on  her  hat  and  scramhles  into  her 
coat],  You  know,  girls,  many  a  silly 
person*s  head  would  be  tumed  at  being 
asked  to  a  place  like  Fauncey  Court  — 
as  a  guest,  bear  in  mind.  But  there,  the 
houses  IVe  been  in  I  —  it's  nothing  to 
me.  Still,  specially  invited  by  the 
Coimtess  of  Owbridge  heraelf  — !  lPv$- 
ting  her  feet  in  tum  upon  a  ekair  tmi 
hitching  up  her  stoekingM]  I  diaD  jort 
make  ratner  a  favour  of  maidearinf 
Mrs.  Jaok.    One  di     a*t  go  vfaltag 
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to  cut  Mrs.  Jaok's  olaws.  GlovesI 
Thank  goodness,  the  evenings  are  long  I 
they  say  it's  simply  heavenly  at  Fauncey 

Court  —  simply  heaven [She  breaks 

off  abruplly,  staring  straight  before 
her.  Under  her  breath]  Oh — 1  Faun- 
cey Court  —  Lord  Quex 1 

Miss  Claridoe.  What'sthe  matter, 
Miss  FuUgamey? 

SoPHY.     N — n — pothing. 

Miss  Moon  [entering].  Cab,  Miss 
FuUgamey  1 

8oPHT  [in  an  altered  voice],  Bag. 
[She  takes  her  bag  from  Miss  Limbird 
and  walks  away,  rather  slowlyt  with  her 
head  down,  Quietly,  toithotU  turning] 
See  you  in  the  morning,  girls. 

The  Foür  Girls.  Good-afternoon, 
Miss  FuUgamey.  [Sopht  goes  oiU] 

END   OF   THE   FIRST   ACT 


ACT   II 

The  scene  represents  avortion  of  an  Eng- 
liah  garden  laia  out  in  Ilalian 
fashion,  At  the  extreme  back  — 
upon  ground  slightly  raised  —  two 
dense  cypreaa  hedges,  about  sixteen 
feet  highf  form  an  alley  running  from 
right  to  Uft.  In  the  centre  of  the 
hedge  which  is  nearer  the  apectator 
there  is  an  opening^  and  at  this 
opening  are  three  or  four  steps  con- 
necting  the  higher  with  the  lower  level. 
Beyond  the  alley  nothing  is  aeen  but 
the  aky  and  aome  tree-tops.  In  ad- 
vance  is  an  enclosure  formed  by  a 
dwarf  cypress-hedgCy  about  four  feet 
in  height^  also  broken  in  the  centre 
by  an  opening,  and  running  off 
right  and  left  at  a  sharp  angle.  On 
the  oulside  of  the  dwarf  hedge  is  a 
walk;  and  beyond,  on  the  right  and 
left,  are  trees.  Within  the  enclosure, 
on  the  left,  is  a  small  fourUain ;  fac- 
ing  the  fountain,  on  the  right,  a  piece 
of  old,  broken  sculpture.  Other  bits 
of  antique  sculpture  are  pla^ed  in 
different  parte  of  the  garden.  In  the 
foreground,  on  the  right  toward  the 
centre,  Stands  a  stone  bench,  on  the 
left  of  which  is  a  table  upon  which 
are  the  remains  of  **afternoon  tca,** 
with  a  garden-chair.  A  similar 
stone  bench  Stands  opposite. 

The  lighi  is  Ihat  of  a  very  fine  evening. 

[Lady  Owbridge  is  in  the  garden-chair 
asleep,  an  open  book  in  her  lap. 


QüEX  and  Muriel  stand,  talking 
together,  by  the  fountain.  On  the 
right'hand  stone  bench  the  Duchess 
OF  Strood  and  Mrs.  Eden  are 
seated.  The  Duchess  is  a  daintily 
beautiful  doli  of  about  scven-and' 
thirty  —  a  poseuse,  outwardly  digni- 
fied  and  staiely  when  upon  her  guard, 
really  a  frail,  shallow  Utile  creature 
füll  of  extravagant  sentimentality. 
Until  Lady  Owbridge  wakes,  the 
conversation  is  carried  on  in  subdusd 
tones] 

Mrs.  Eden  [indicating  Muriel  and 
Quex].  They  make  a  fascinating 
couple,  don't  they,  Duchess? 

Duchess  [vnth  placid  melancholy]. 
To  see  two  people  on  the  threshold  of 
wedlock  is  always  painfuUy  interesting. 

Mrs.  Eden.  I  am  quite  triumphant 
about  it.  It  is  such  a  delightful  en- 
gagement,  now  that  the  homd  difficul- 
ties  are  smoothed  away. 

Duchess.  Yes,  you  were  teUing  me 
of  some  sad  obstacles 

Mrs.  Eden.  I  nearly  perished  of 
them  I  [Very  confidentially]  There's  no 
doubt,  you  know,  that  his  past  has  been 
exceptionally  naughty. 

Duchess.  ReaUy?  Ahl  don't  be 
surprised  that  I  am  not  more  deeply 
shocked.  In  these  surroundings  it  is 
hard  to  realize  that  every  aspect  of 
life  is  not  as  lovely  as  [pointing  to  the 
foliage]  —  the  tones  of  tnose  exquisite, 
deep  greens,  for  example. 

Mrs.  Eden.  However,  the  dear 
thing  is  going  to  be  so  good  in  the  future. 
[Turning  to  the  Duchess]  I  keep  for- 
getting  —  Lord  Quex  is  a  very  old 
friend  of  yours? 

Duchess  [serenely].  An  acquaint- 
ance  of  many  years'  Standing.  But 
since  his  Grace  has  been  an  invahd  we 
have  Uved  much  abroad,  or  in  seclusion, 
and  gossip  has  not  reached  us.  Alas, 
you  find  me  a  ready  subject  d  disillusiorv- 
ner !  [Rising]  We  are  in  the  sun. 
ShaU  we  walk  ? 

Mrs.  Eden  [sympathetically,  as  they 
walk].     Is  his  Grace  stiU  very  unwell? 

Duchess  [smiling  sadly  upon  Mrs. 
Eden].     He  is  still  over  seventy. 

[They  wander  away,  through  the 
trees,  a«  Quex  and  Muriel 
leave  the  fountain] 

Quex  [with  tender  playftdness,  first 
glancing  at  the  sleeping  Lady  Owbridge]. 
And  so  aU  these  good  things  are  to 
befaU  me  after  to-morrow? 
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MuRiEL  [in  a  low  voice],  After  to- 
morrow. 

QuEX.  When  I  approach,  I  shall  no 
longer  see  you  skim  away  into  the  far 
vista  of  these  alleys,  or  shrink  back  into 
the  shadows  of  the  corridors  [prosaically] 
—  af ter  to-morrow. 

Muri  EL.     No  —  not  alter  to-morrow. 

puEX.  In  place  of  a  cold  word,  a 
chilling  phrase,  a  warm  one  —  alter 
to-morrow. 

MuRiEL.     I  am  going  to  try. 

QuEX.  If  I  touch  your  liand,  you'll 
not  slip  it  behind  your  back  in  a  nmry 
[touching  her  hand]  — ? 

Muri  EL  [wühdraioing  it].  Not  after 
to-morrow. 

[She  siis;  he  Stands  behind  the 
stone  henchy  leaning  over  the 
back  of  it] 

QüEX.  But  why,  may  I  ask,  is  this 
bliss  reserved  tili  after  to-morroxo  t 

Muri  EL.  I  had  rather  you  did  710t 
ask  me,  Quox. 

QuEX.  No?  I  seo,  I  am  a  day  too 
soon  in  putting  even  that  littlo  question. 

MuRiEL.  Ah,  I'll  teil  you  this  —  I 
am  going  to  turn  over  a  now  leaf ,  after 
to-morrow. 

OuEX.  Youl  your  pages  are  all 
milk-white.  What  can  you  detect  upon 
one  of  them  to  induco  you  to  turn  it? 

MuRiEL  [gazing  into  space].  I  —  IVe 
been  seribbling  there  —  scrawling  — 
drawing  picturos 

QuEX.     Pictures  —  of  what? 

Muri  EL.  You  shall  know,  perhaps, 
some  day. 

QuBx.     After  to-morrow? 

MURIEL.  Yes,  Quex,  but  —  after 
many  to-morrows. 

[Two  inen-servants  —  an  old  man 
and  a  young  one  —  descend  the 
Steps  and  proceed  to  remove  the 
tea-things] 

Lady  Owbridge  [waking].  Eh — ? 
[Seeing  Muriel  and  Quex]  Ah,  my 
dears  —  I  I  am  reading  such  an  absorb- 
ing  book. 

Muriel  [by  her  side,  taking  the  book]. 
Mayl— ? 

Lady  Owbridge.  You  should  study 
the  Dean  of  St.  Olphorts'  sermons  — 
and  you,  Henry. 

Quex  [taking  the  book  front  Muriel 
and  t Urning  its  pages].  Yes,  I  must  — 
I  must 

Lady  Owbridge.  By  the  way,  has 
9,nything  been  seen  of  that  nice  young 
manicure  girl,  Miss  Sophy  —  some- 
thing— ? 


Muriel.  Sophy  FuUgamey  —  she 
arrived  at  about  nalf-past  four,  and  I 
asked  Mrs.  Gregory  to  show  her  over 
the  house.  I  thought  you  would  not 
object. 

Lady  Owbridge.  Object !  it  pleases 
me. 

Muriel.  She  is  roving  about  the 
grounds  now. 

Lady    Owbridge.     An     exceedingly 

prepossessing  young  woman,  of  her  class. 

[The   servants    have    gone   up  the 

stepSf  carrying  the  teor-things] 

The  Elder  Servant   [looking  down 

the  alley  toward  the  left].     I  see  the  young 

person,  my  lady. 

Lady  Owbridge.  I'll  speak  to  her, 
Bristow. 

[The  elder  servant  goes  off  toward 

the  lefl;    the  younger  one,  bear- 

ing  the  tray,  to  the  right.     The 

DucHESS  and  Mrs.  Eden  re- 

turn,     above    the    low    cypress 

hedge;  Quex  meets  them] 

Muriel.     I  would  not  have  left  her, 

but  the  young  man  she  is  engaged  to 

brought  her  down,  and  I  took  it  upon 

myself  to  give  him  permission  to  remain. 

Lady  Owbridge.     Oh,  is  Miss  Full- 

gamey  engaged? 

Muriel.  To  Mr.  Valma,  the 
palmist. 

Mrs.  Eden  [approa^ching],  Valma, 
the  palmist  I 

Lady  Owbridge.  What  is  a  palmist, 
pray? 

Muriel.  He  reads  your  past  and 
your  future  in  the  lines  of  your  hands. 
lt*s  his  profession,  dear  Lady  Owbrid^. 
Mrs.  Eden.  Oh,  do  let  us  have  hira 
into  the  drawing-room  after  dinner! 
I  hear  he  is  simply  charming. 

Lady  Owbridge.  Charming!  [Ät«- 
ing]  What  are  our  ladies  Coming  to! 
Dear,  dear  me !  in  my  day  such  follies 
and  superstitions  were  entirely  restricted 
to  the  kitchen. 

[Muriel    joins     the     Duchess. 

OuEX  is  dutifuUy  looking  into 

the  book  of  sermons.     The  «er- 

vant  returns,  followcd  by  80PHT, 

and  then  retires;    Sophy  cotms 

forward,     beamingly.     She    ii 

prettily   dressed,    oxU   in  tober 

colors] 

Sophy.     [ToLady  OwBRiDaB]    Hcpe 

I  am,  my  lady.     I'm  having  soeh  a 

good  time ! 

Lady  Owbridqb.     That*8  riel^i. 
Sophy.    Oh,  this  gardenl    tibfli^  maf 
well  call  it  heaveoly. 
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Lady  Owbridge.  They  ought  not  to 
call  it  that,  my  dear.  But  it  is  indeed 
füll  of  earthly  solace. 

SoPHY.  It  must  be.  And  what  a 
place  f or  a  bicycle  I 

MuRiEL  Ireprovingly].  Bicycles  are 
not  allowed  to  enter  these  grounds, 
Sophy. 

SoFKY  [aobered].     Oh ! 

Lady  Owbridge.  Miss  Eden  teils 
me  you  are  accompanied  by  the  young 
man  to  whom  you  are  engaged  to  be 
married. 

SopHY.  I  hope  I  haven't  taken  too 
great  a  liberty 

Lady  Owbridge  [looking  round].  I 
don*t  see  him. 

SopHY.  He  has  nin  back  to  the 
Station.  I've  lust  found  out  I  left  my 
bag  in  the  fly  that  brought  us  here.  So 
stiipid  of  me  I 

Lady  Owbridge.  Mrs.  Gregory  will 
give  you,  both,  dinner. 

SopHY.     Thank  you,  my  lady. 

[The  Duchess  is  now  seated  in  the 
garden^hair.  The  younger  of 
the  two  servants  enterSy  carrying 
Sophy' 8  bag  and  the  evening 
papers] 

Servant  [handing  the  bag  to  Sophy]. 
The  cabman  has  brought  your  bag 
back,  miss. 

Sophy.     There  nowl    Much  obliged. 
[To  Mrs.  Eden]    Poor  Mr.  Valma  will 
have  his  tramp  for  nothing,  won't  he? 
[Sophy  and  Mrs.  Eden  tcdk  to- 
gether] 

Lady  Owbridge.  The  evening 
papers,  Morgan? 

Servant  [who  has  laid  the  papers  upon 
the  table].     Yes,  my  lady. 

[The  servant  retires] 

Lady  Owbridge.  So  late?  we  must 
go  in  and  dress. 

Duchess  [who  has  been  occupied  in 
observing  Quex].  I'll  foUow  you,  dear 
Lady  Owbridge. 

[Lady  Owbridge  moves  away 
and  is  joined  by  Mrs.  Eden] 

Mrs.  Eden  [cw  she  ascends  the  steps 
irith  Lady  Owbridge].  Sophy,  I  shall 
be  ready  for  you  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour. 

Sophy.     All  right,  Mrs.  Eden. 

[Lady  Owbridge  and  Mrs.  Eden 
disappear] 

MuRiEL  [crossing  to  Sophy].  Wouldn*t 
you  like  to  walk  to  the  gates  to  meet 
Mr.  Valma? 

Sophy.  Thanks,  dear,  I  think  I 
would. 


Muri  EL.  I  can  show  you  a  nearer 
way  than  by  going  back  to  the  house. 
[Poinling  into  the  distance]  FoUow  this 
hedge  and  take  the  second  alley  —  not 
the   first  —  on   your   left.     When    you 

reach  the  big  fountain 

[Quex,  still  dipping  into  the  ser- 
monSj  has  come  down  to  the 
ba^k  of  the  table.  He  now 
throws  the  book  upon  the  table 
and  picks  up  a  newspaper] 
Quex.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Duchess 
—  I  didn't  see  you. 

Duchess  [in  a  whisper].     Harry 

Quex  [startlcd].     Eh? 
Duchess.     I    will    hurrjr    into    my 
gown  and  return.     Be  here  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour. 

Quex.  May  I  ask  —  the  reason? 
Duchess  [a  newspaper  in  her  hand  — 
talking  to  him,  in  undcrtones^  over  the 
top  of  it].  For  a  week,  only  the  merest 
commonplaces  have  passed  between  us. 
I  must  relieve  my  heart ;  it  is  bursting ! 
Quex.  I  entreat  you  to  consider  my 
Position. 

Duchess.  Yours!  have  /  no  repu- 
tation  to  endanger?  [Rising  —  laying 
the  paper  aside]  What  a  pitiably  small 
request !  you  will  grant  it  ? 

Quex.     If  you  could  see  your  way 

to  excuse  me 

Duchess.  In  memory  of  the  past  —  I 
I  demand  it ! 

Quex  [u)ith  a  stiff  bow].  Oh  —  oh, 
certainly. 

Duchess  [leaving  him].     Thank  you. 
Quex.     [To  himself]     Damn ! 

[He  turns  on  his  heel  and  walks 
away] 
Duchess  [joining  Muriel].     You  are 
Coming  to  dress? 

Muriel  [after  smilinq  assent,  present- 
ing  Sophy].  Miss  Fullgarney  was  my 
first  playmate,  Duchess. 

Duchess  [looking  upon  Sophy  gra- 
ciously].  Ah?  [To  Muriel]  The  Sou- 
venirs of  childhood  are  sweet,  are  they 
not? 

[She  slips  her  arm  through  Mu- 
riel* s,  and  they  ascend  the  steps 
and  go  away  together.  Sophy 
comes  to  the  stone  bench  on  the 
lefty  upon  which  she  devosits  her 
bag.  She  opens  the  bagy  pro- 
duces  a  Utile  mirror  and  a  comb, 
and  puts  her  ^'f ringe''  in  order 
—  humming  as  she  does  so  an 
air  from  the  tatest  comic  opera. 
Then  she  returns  the  comb  and 
mirror  to  the  bag,  and  —  bag  in 
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hand  —  prepares  to  depart. 
While  this  is  going  on  Quex 
returnSy  ahove  the  low  hedge. 
He  ascends  the  steps  and  looks 
off  into  the  distance^  watching 
the  reireating  figure  of  the 
DucHESS.  After  a  moment  or 
two  he  shrugs  his  Shoulders  in  a 
perplexedf  trouhled  way^  and, 
Coming  down  the  steps,  encoun- 
ters  Sophy] 
SoPHY  [innocently],  Lovely  evening, 
my  lord. 

Quex  [passing  her,  with  a  nod  and  a 
smile].     Very  —  very. 

[At  the  table,  he  exchanges  the 
newspaper  he  carries  for  an- 
other.  She  is  going  in  the 
direction  indicated  by  Muriel. 
Suddenly  she  vauses,  above  the 
dwarf  cypress  hedge,  and  Stands 
looking  at  Quex  with  an  ex- 
pression  in  which  fear  and 
determination  are  mingled. 
Having  selected  his  newspaper, 
Quex  crosses  to  the  left  and 
sits,  reading] 
Sophy  [coming  to  him],  I  don't 
think  I  shall  go,  after  all. 

Quex  [lowering  his  paper].     Eh? 
Sophy.     I  was  just  starting  off  down 
to  the  gates,  you  know,  to  meet  Mr. 
Valma. 

Quex  [with  amiable  indifference].    Oh? 
Sophy  [her  head  upon  one  side,  smil- 
ing].     But  it's  too  hot  for  waUdng,  isii*t 
it? 

Quex  [resuming  his  reading].  It  is 
warm. 

Sophy  [putting  her  bag  upon  the  table 
and  removing  her  gloves]»     Phew ! 

[She  eyes  him  askance,  undedded 

as    to    a    plan    of   action.     He 

lowers  his  paper  again,  discon- 

certing  her] 

Quex.     You  don't  feel  you  ought  to 

go  and  meet  your  —  Mr.  Valma ? 

Sophy  [edging  toward  him].  I  might 
miss  him  —  mightn't  I  ? 

Quex.     Certainly  —  you  might. 
Sophy.     Besides,  it  wouldn't  do  for 
me  to  attend  upon  Mrs.  Jack  —  Mrs. 
Eden  —  aU    puffing     and     towzelled; 
[archly]  now,  would  it  ? 

Quex  [resuming  his  reading],  You're 
the  best  judge. 

Sophy.  So  IVe  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
to  fill  in  somehow.  [A  j)ause]  Tve  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  fiU  in  somehow. 

Quex  [behind  his  paper,  beginning  to 
be  exirerndy  bor  ed.]    Indeed? 


Sophy  [quahing],  I  —  I  wish  there 
were  some  quiet  little  shady  places  to 
ramble  about  in,  here  at  Fauncey  Court. 

Quex.     There  are  several. 

Sophy.    Are  there?  .  .  .  are  there? 

Quex  [turning  his  paper].  Oh,  yes,  a 
great  many. 

Sophy.     You  see,  I*ni  a  stranger 

Quex  [kindly].  Well,  you  run  along; 
you*ll  find  'em.  [She  walks  away'slowly, 
baffled.  He  glancea  at  her  over  his  paper, 
slightly  puzzled]  Have  you  seen  the 
grotto? 

Sophy  [turning  sharply],     No. 

Quex  [pointing  toward  the  right].  It's 
in  that  durection. 

Sophy.  Grotto?  Dark,  I  suppose, 
and  lonelyish? 

Quex.  You  said  you  desired  shade 
and  quiet. 

Sophy.  Yes,  but  not  darkness. 
Fancy  me  in  a  grotto  all  by  myself  .  .  . 
by  myself  .  .  .   ! 

Quex  [behind  his  paper  again].  Vm 
afraid  I  have  no  further  Suggestion  to 
offer. 

[There  is  another  pause;  ihen  her 
face  lights  up,  ar^  she  comes 
down  to  him  swifüy] 

Sophy  [dose  to  him],  Show  me  your 
nails,  my  lord. 

Quex  [lowering  his  paper],     My  nails? 

Sophy  [tahing  his  fiand  and  examin* 
ing  it].  Excuse  me.  Oh,  my  lord,  for 
shame! 

Quex.    You  take  exception  to  them? 

Sophy.  Thjis  is  hacking,  not  cutting. 
You  ought  never  to  be  allowed  within  a 
mile  of  a  pair  of  scissors. 

Quex  [lookina  at  his  other  hand].  Oh, 
come !  they're  hardly  as  bad  as  all  that. 

Sophy  [examining  that  hand  also]. 
Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Quex  [rising,  somewhat  ahashed].  Ha ! 
I  confess  I  am  a  little  unskilful  at  such 
Operations. 

Sophy.  No  genüeman  should  tmst 
to  himself  where  his  nails  are  conoemed. 
Why,  a  man's  hand  has  lost  him  a 
young  lady's  affeotions  before  this! 
rve  heard  of  heaps  of  cases  where 
matches  have  been  broken  off 

Quex  [piUting  his  ?iands  behind  Atm, 
smiling].  Really?  the  results  of  mani- 
ouring  are  more  far-reaching  than  I  had 
imagined. 

Sophy.  You  see,  my  lord,  wlifiii  » 
man's  courting  he  is  free  to  look  hk 
young  lady  in  the  f aoe  for  as  lon^^  m  he 
chooses;  it's  oonaidered  proper  end 
attentive.    But  the  girl  is  eatpeoled  to 
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drop  her  eyes,  and  then  —  what  has 
she  to  look  at?  Why,  a  well-trimmed 
band  or  an  ugly  one.  [Taking  off  her 
rings]  Now  tnen,  I'll  do  wonders  for 
you  in  ten  minutes. 

Quex.  Thank  you ;  I  am  not  going 
indoors  just  yet. 

SoPHY.  No  need  to  go  indoors. 
[Depositing  her  rings  upon  the  table  and 
opening  her  hag]  l've  got  my  bag  here, 
with  au  my  tools  —  see ! 
'  Quex.  Ah,  but  I  won't  trouble  you 
this  evening.     Another  occasion 

SoPHY  [arr anging  her  manicure  instru- 
ments,  etc.,  upon  the  table],  No  trouble 
at  all,  my  lord  —  quite  an  honour.  [7n- 
dicating  the  stone  hench]  Please  sit 
down   there.     [Produdng  a  little   brass 

howl]     Water ? 

[She  runs  to  the  fountain  and  fills 
her  bowl  from  its  basin] 

Quex  [crossing^  hesitatinglvy  to  the 
right  —  looking  at  his  nails  and  speaking 
in  a  formal  manner].  You  have  been 
bidden  to  Faimcey  Court  for  rest  and 
relaxation,  Miss  Pullgarney ;  it  is  most 
obligin^  of  you  to  aflow  your  pleasure 
to  be  disturbed  in  this  way. 

SoPHY  [returning  to  him].     Oh,  don't 
say  that,   my  lord.     [Putting  the  bowl . 
on  the  table  and  dragging  the  garden-chair 
forward    to   face    him]     Business    is    a 
pleasure,  sometimes. 

[Her  dose  proximity  to  him  forces 
him  back  upon  the  bench] 

Quex  [seated  —  stiffly].  You  must, 
at  least,  let  me  open  an  account  at  your 
excellent  establisnment. 

SoPHY.  Not  I.  [Seated  —  taking  his 
right  hand]  One  may  work  occasionally 
for  love,  I  should  hope  ?  [archly]  ha,  ha ! 
just  for  love,  eh? 

Quex  [uncomfortably],  No,  no,  I 
couldn*t  permit  it  —  I  couldn*t  permit 
it. 

SoPHY  [holding  his  hand  aJmost  caress- 
ingly].  Well,  well!  we'U  see  —  we'll 
see.  [She  clips  his  nails  briskly  and 
methodically.  White  she  does  so  she  again 
hums  a  songy  looking  up  at  him  at  inter- 
vals  enticinglyy  under  her  lashes.  Break- 
ing  off  in  her  song]  Mv  goodness !  what 
a  smooth,  young  hana  you  have ! 

Quex  [his  discomfort  increasing].  Er 
—  indeed  ? 

SoPHY.  Manv  a  man  of  six-and- 
twenty  would  be  glad  to  own  such 
hands,  I  can  teil  you.  [Paiting  his  hand 
reprovingly]  Keep  still  I  [It  is  now  his 
turn  to  hum  a  song,  which  he  does,  under 
his  breathy  to  disguise  his  embarrassment. 


She  Looks  up  at  him]  But,  then,  you're 
an  awfully  young  man  for  your  age,  in 
every  way,  aren't  you? 

Quex  [gazing  at  the  sky].  Oh,  I  don*t 
know  about  that. 

SoPHY  [slyly],  You  do  know.  [Wag- 
ging  her  head  at  him]     You  do  know. 

Quex  [relaxing  slighlly].  It  may  be 
so,  of  course,  without  one's  being  con- 
soious  of  it. 

SoPHY.  May  be  so!  ah,  ha!  not 
conscious  of  it !  ho !  [Slapping  his 
hand  again,  soundly]     Artful ! 

Quex  [flattered  and  amused]»  No,  no, 
I  assure  you !    ha,  ha ! 

[They  laugh  together.  His  con- 
straint  gradv^lly  diminishes, 
After  shaking  some  liquid  soap 
from  a  bottle  into  the  bowl,  she 
places  the  bowl  beside  him  on 
the  bench] 

SoPHY  [white  doing  this].  My  young 
ladies  at  a-hundred-and-eighty-five  all 
agree  with  me  about  you. 

Quex.     Do  they? 

SoPHY.     Yes,  do  they ! 

Quex.     Your  young  ladies? 

SoPHY.     My  girls. 

Quex.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  And  what  ter- 
rible  pronouncement  has  a-himdred- 
and-eighty-five  to  pass  upon  me? 

SoPHY.  Seven-and-thirty,  you  look 
—  not  a  day  older ;  that's  what  we  say. 
There,  dip  yoiu-  fingers  in  that,  do ! 

Quex.     Into  this? 

SoPHY  [thrusting  his  fingers  into  the 
bowl].  Baby!  [The  water  splashes  over 
her  dress  and  his  coat]     Oh ! 

Quex.     I  beg  your  pardon. 

SopHY.  Now  what  have  you  done? 
[Wiping  the  water  from  his  coat]  You 
clumsy  boy ! 

Quex.     Thanks,  thanks. 

[She  commences  Operations  upon 
his  left  hand.  He  is  now 
thoroughly  entertained  by  her 
freedom  and  atutacity] 

SoPHY.  Ha,  ha !  do  you  know  what 
/  maintain? 

Quex  [laughing].  Upon  my  woi'd,  I 
dread  to  think. 

SoPHY.  Why,  that  every  man  who 
looks  younger  than  his  years  should  be 
watched  by  the  police. 

Quex.  Good  neavens,  Sophy  —  Miss 
FuUgarney ! 

SoPHY.  Yes  —  as  a  dangerous 
person. 

Quex.     Dangerous !  ho,  come ! 

Sophy  [loith  the  Suggestion  of  a  wink]. 
Dangerous.    The  man  who  is  younger 
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than  he  ought  to  be  is  always  no  better 
than  he  should  be. 

QuEX.     Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

SoPHY.  Am  I  right?  am  I  right,  eh? 
[PuUing  her  cheek  near  his  Ups  —  speak- 
ing  in  a  low  voice^  hreathlessly,  her  eyes 
averted]  Teil  me  whether  I'm  right,  my 
lord. 

[For  the  first  time,  a  auspidon  of 
her  designa  crosses  his  mind. 
He  draws  back  slowlyy  eying  her. 
There  is  a  pause] 

QuEX  [in  an  altered  tone^  hut  keeping 
her  in  play].  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!  [Look- 
ing  at  his  waich]  I  —  I  am  afraid  I 
shall  have  to  nin  away  to  dress  for 
dimier  very  soon. 

SoPHY  [resuming  her  work,  disap- 
pointed].  Not  yet;  youVe  plonty  of 
time.  But  there,  dangerous  or  not 
dangerous,  in  my  hoart  I  can't  help 
holding  with  what  my  lady-customers 
are  continually  saying. 

QuEX  [waiching  her  keenly].  No? 
and  what  are  yom*  lady-customers  con- 
tinually saying? 

SoPHY.  Why,  that  the  young  fellows 
of  the  day  are  such  conceited,  apish 
creatures;  no  man  imder  forty-five  is 
worth  wasting  a  minute's  time  over. 

QuEX.  Ho!  they  say  that,  yoiu* 
lady-customers  ? 

SoPHY.  Yes;  and  they're  good 
judges,  they  are. 

QüEX.  Good  judges !  none  better  — 
none  better. 

SoPHY  [layiiig  her  clipper  aside  sud- 
denly^  and  putling  her  hand  to  her  eyes 
with  a  cry  of  pain].     Oh ! 

QuEX  [coolly].     What's  the  matter? 

SoPHY  [rising].  A  little  splinter  has 
flown  into  my  eye.     It  often  happens. 

QuEX  [rising],  Extremely  painful,  I 
expect? 

SoPHY  [producing  her  handkerchief]. 
Very.  [Giuing  him  her  handkerchief] 
Do  you  think  you  could  find  it? 

QuEX.     Certainly,  if  it's  to  be  found. 

SoPHY  [holding  the  lapels  of  his  coat, 
her  head  almost  upon  his  shovlder,  her 
eyes  dosed].  Ah!  plcase  make  haste 
and  look  for  it ! 

QuEX.     Right  or  lef t  ? 

SoPHY.     The  ri  —  the  left. 

QuEX  [sharply].  Raise  your  head. 
Stand  up. 

SoPHY  [releasing  his  coat  and  raising 
her  head].     Eh? 

QuEX  [sternly].  Open  your  eyes. 
Both  of  them.  [She  opens  her  eyes  and 
Stares  at  him.     He  returna  her  handker'- 


Chief]  There!  I  have  removed  the 
splinter.  [She  slowly  backs  away  like  a 
whipped  child.  He  follows  her]  Miss 
Fullgarney,  I  understand  you  are  en- 
gaged  to  be  married  —  to  this  young 
man,  Valma? 

SoPHY  [tremblingly].     Yes,  my  lord. 

QuEX.     Do  you  care  f or  him  ? 

SoPHY  IfainÜy].     Yes. 

QuEX.     In  love  with  him? 

SoPHY.     Oh,  yes,  my  lord,  indeed. 

QüEX.     And  yet  you  still  flirt? 

SoPHY.     Y — es. 

QüEX.  Take  my  advice  —  be  satis- 
fied  with  the  kisses  your  sweetheart 
gives  you.  Don*t  try  to  get  them  from 
other  men,  old  or  young. 

SoPHY.    No  —  no 

QüEX  [sternlyj  biU  hiruily].  You  litÜe 
f  ool ! 

[Pollitt  enters,  wearing  a  tau  hat  and 
lemon-colored  gloves] 

Pollitt  [jealously].     Sophy ! 

[QuEX  walks  away] 
SoPHY     Ifalteringly],      The      fly-man 
brought  back  the  bag,  Valma  dear. 

Pollitt.     I  am  aware  of  that.     [Low- 
.  ering  his  voice]     What  are  you  doing 
here  with  Lord  Quex? 

SoPHY.  I  —  fve  been  manicuring 
him. 

[The   YoüNGER   Servant   comes    down 

the  Steps] 

Servä-nt.  [To  Sophy]  Mts.  Eden  is 
quite  ready  for  you,  miss. 

[She  hurriedly  replaces  her  mani- 
eure  instruments,  etc.,  in  the 
bag,  hands  the  bowl  to  the  Serv- 
ant, and,  without  looking  at 
Pollitt  or  Quex,  goes  »wifüy 
up  the  Steps  and  disappears. 
The  Servant  follows  her,  car- 
rying  the  bowl] 
Pollitt.     [To    Quex]     Exouse    me, 

my  lord 

Quex  [coming  forward,  and  picking  up 
his  newspaper].     Eh? 

Pollitt.     That  young  lady  and  I 
are  engaged  to  be  married. 
QüEX.     Mr.  —  Valma? 
Pollitt.    Yes,     my     lord.     [Hoäy] 
And  I  very  much  object  to  her  maxiioiir- 
ing  gentlemen. 

Quex  [dryly].  Well,  there  you  h*ve 
a  little  sometmng  to  diseoss  at  home  — 
before,  and,  pernaps,  aftor  maniage. 

Pollitt.  I  oonsider  the  fmgtwn  of 
ladies  manicuring  gen   nnea  ooe  du* 
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may  oocasionally  lead  to  undue  famil- 
iarity,  my  lord. 

Quex.  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with 
you,  sir. 

Pollitt.  And  I  shall  do  all  I  can  to 
persuade  Miss  Fullgamey  to  relinquish 
active  participation  in  the  business. 

Quex.  The  palmistry  profession  is  a 
flourishing  one  at  present,  eh,  Mr.  Valma? 

Pollitt  [loftily],  My  engagement- 
book  is  always  füll.  I  have  disap- 
pointed  several  ladies  by  Coming  here 
this  aftemoon. 

Quex.  Poor  women!  Nevertheless, 
pray  be  careful  how  you  slight  the  mani- 
cnre  trade.  Grazes  die,  you  know  — 
nails  grow. 

Pollitt  [tapping  his  breast].  I  think 
we  have  come  to  stay,  my  lord. 

Quex  [lighily].  Well,  you're  sailing 
pretty  close  to  the  wind,  remember,  you 
fellows. 

Pollitt.     My  lord ! 

Quex  [revlacing  his  newspaper  upon 
the  table].  And  if  some  day  you  should 
find  yourselves  in  the  police-court, 
alongside  a  poor  old  woman  whose  hand 
has  been  crossed  with  a  threepenny-bit 

down  an  area 

[The  DucHESs  appears  on  the 
Jurther  side  of  the  low  cypress 
hedge.  She  is  dressed  for  din- 
ner.  The  sky  is  now  faintly 
rosyy  and  during  the  ensuing 
scene  it  deepens  into  a  rieh 
sunset] 

Quex.  We  are  going  to  have  a  flam- 
ing  sunset,  Duchess. 

Duchess.     Süperb. 

Pollitt  [haughtily],  I  wish  you  good- 
evening,  my  lord. 

Quex.  Oh,  good-evening,  Mr.  Valma. 
[To  himself]     Impudent  beggarl 

[Pollitt  walks  away.  After 
watching  his  going j  the  Duchess 
comes  eagerly  forward] 

Duchess  [her  hand  upon  her  heart]. 
Oh !     I  am  here,  Harry  I 

Quex  [in  delicate  protest].  Ah,  my 
dear  Duchess! 

Duchess.  Fortuna tely  I  have  been 
able  to  dress  quickly  without  exciting 
curiosity.  My  maid  was  summoned 
away  this  aftemoon,  to  her  father  who 
is  sick.  [Sinking  on  to  the  bench]  Still, 
these  risks  are  condderable  enough. 

Quex.  And  yet  you  deliberately 
court  them! 

Duchess.  Great  passions  involve 
great  dangers.  The  history  of  the  world 
uiows  that. 


Quex.  But  why  now  —  now  that 
circumstances  are  altered  between  us? 
why,  on  earth,  do  you  play  these 
hazardous  tricks  now? 

Duchess.  I  was  determined  to  meet, 
to  know,  the  girl  wath  whom  you  are 
about  to  ranger  yourself ,  Harry. 

Quex.  Even  that  could  have  been 
arrived  at  in  some  safer  way. 

Duchess.  Ah,  but  you  fail  to  see; 
it  was  the  daring  of  this  proceeding  that 
attracted  me  —  the  romance  of  it ! 

Quex  [raising  his  hands].  Ron^nce! 
stiU! 

Duchess.  Always.  It  is  the  very 
blood  in  my  veins.  It  keeps  me  young. 
1  shall  die  a  romantic  girl,  however  old 
I  may  be. 

Quex.  You  ought,  you  really  ought, 
to  have  flourished  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Duchess.  You  have  frequently 
made  that  Observation.  [Rising]  1  do 
live  in  the  Middle  Ages,  in  my  Imagina- 
tion. I  live  in  every  age  in  which  Love 
was  not  a  cool,  level  emotion,  but  a 
fierce,  all-conquering  flame  —  a  flame 
that  grew  in  the  heart  of  a  woman,  that 
of  a  sudden  spread  through  her  whole 
organism,  that  ht  up  her  eves  with  a 
light  more  refulgent  than  the  hght  of 
sun  or  mooni  [Laying  her  hand  upon 
his  arm]  Oh,  oh,  this  poor,  thin,  moaem 
sentiment  miscaUed  Love 1    ' 

Quex  [edging  away].  SsshI  pray  be 
careful  I 

Duchess.  Ah,  yes.  But,  dear 
Harry,  I  cannot  endure  the  ordeal  any 
longer. 

Quex.     The  ordeal? 

Duchess.  The  prolonged  discom- 
fort,  to  which  T  have  subjected  myself, 
of  watching  your  wooing  of  Miss  Eden. 
I  must  go. 

Quex  [vnth  ill-concealed  relief],  Gol 
leave  us? 

Duchess.  I  recognize  how  fittin^  it 
is  that  you  should  bring  ^  your  wild, 
irregulär  career  to  a  close;  but  after 
to-morrow  I  shall  cease  to  be  a  spectator 
of  these  prehminaries. 

Quex  [his  eyes  sparkling],  After  to- 
morrow  I 

Duchess.  Yes,  I  rejoin  poor  dear 
Strood  on  Friday.  True,  he  has  four 
nurses  —  he  always  had  four  nurses, 
if  you  remember? 

Quex  [sympathetically].  Three  or 
four. 

Duchess.  But  then,  nurses  are  but 
nurses.  [Nobly]  I  must  not  forget  that 
I  am  a  wife,  Harry, 
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QuEX.  No,  no  —  you  mustn't  forget 
that. 

DucHESB  [gazing  into  his  eyes].  And 
80,  between  you  and  me  [^lacing  her 
handa  upon  his  Shoulder s]^  it  is  over. 

QuEX  Ipromvtly],     Over. 

DucHESs.     Finally,  irrevocably  over. 

QuEX  Ifreeing  himself],  Absolutely 
over.  [Taking  her  hand  and  howing  over 
it  solemnly]     Done  with. 

[He  walks  away] 

DucHESS  [moving  slowly].  That  is  — 
abnost  over. 

QüEX  [turning  sharply].     Almost? 

DucHEss.  We  have  yet  to  say  good- 
by,  you  know. 

QüEX  [returning  to  her,  apprehen- 
sively],     We  —  we  have  said  good-by. 

DucHESS.     Ah,  no,  noi 

QuEX  [again  howing  over  her  hand  — 
with  simulated  feeling],     Good-by. 

DucHESS  y^ooking  round],  WhatI 
here  f 

QuEX  [humouring  her\,  This  romantic 
old  garden!  [pointing  to  the  statuary] 
these  silent  witnesses  —  beholders,  it 
is  Ükely,  of  many  similar  scenes  I  the  — 
the  —  setting  sun  I  Could  any  Situa- 
tion be  more  appropriate  ? 

DüCHESs.  But  we  are  liable  to  be 
intemipted  at  any  moment.  The  Joint 
romance  of  oiu*  lives,  Harry,  ought  not 
to  end  with  a  curt  word  and  formal 
hand-shake  in  an  exposed  spot  of  this 
kind.  [Sitting  in  the  garden-chair]  Oh, 
it  cannot,  must  not,  end  sol 

QüEX  [eying  her  uneasily].  Frankly, 
I  see  nothing  eise  for  it. 

DucHESs.  I  can't  credit  it.  Why, 
what  was  the  second  reason  for  my 
Coming  here? 

QuEX.     Second  reason? 

DucHEss.  That  our  parting  might 
be  in  keeping  with  our  great  attach- 
ment! 

QuEX.     Impossible. 

DucHES^     Impracticable? 

QuEX.     In  every  way,  impossible. 

DucHESS  [taking  his  hand].  Oh,  don't 
say  that,  dear  Harry  I  Ah,  tho  auguries 
teil  me  that  what  I  ask  will  be. 

QuEX  [omittingy  in  his  anxietVf  to 
tvithdraw  his  hand].     The  auguries? 

DucHESs.  Fate  —  coincidence  — 
call  it  what  you  please  —  f oreshadows 
one  more  meetinp:  between  us. 

QuEX.     Coincidence? 

DucHESS  [intenselyy  in  a  low  voice]. 
Harry,  do  you  remember  a  particular 
evening  at  Stockholm  ? 

QuEX  [hastüy],    Stockholm? 


DucHESs.  That  evening  upon  which 
we  discovered  how  much  cur  society 
meant  to  each  other  I 

QuEX  [vaguely,  while  he  hastüy  recovers 
possession  of  his  hand],  At  Stockholm 
was  it ? 

DucHEss.  You  were  sailing  with  us 
in  the  Baltic  —  you  must  recoÜect? 
Our  yacht  had  put  in  at  Stockholm :  we 
had  come  to  the  Grand  Hotel.  Strood 
had  retired,  and  you  and  I  were  sitting 
out  upon  the  balcony  watching  the 
lights  of  the  cafö  on  the  Norrbro  and 
the  tiny  steamboats  that  stole  to  and 
fro  across  the  harbor.  Surely  you 
recollect  ? 

QüEX.    Yes^es,  of  course. 

DüCHESs.  Well,  do  you  remember 
the  brand  of  the  Champagne  you  sipped 
while  you  and  I  sat  smoMng? 

QuEX.    Good  Lord,  no ! 

DüCHESs.  **F61ix  Poubelle,  Carte 
d'Or.*'  You  remarked  that  it  was  a 
brand  unknown  to  you.  Have  you  ever 
met  it  since,  Harry? 

QüEX.    Not  that  I 

DucHESs.  Nor  I  tili  last  night,  at 
dinner.  [Impressively]  It  is  in  this 
very  house. 

QüEX  [wüh  a  slight  shrug  of  the 
Shoulders],    Extremely  probable. 

DüCHEss.  And  do  you  remember 
how  I  was  clad,  that  evening  at  Stock- 
holm? 

QüEX.    I  am  afraid  I  don't. 

DucHEBS.  Couleur  de  rose  garnie  de 
vert.  I  have  just  such  another  garment 
with  me. 

QüEX.     Really? 

D üCHEss.  Do  you  remember  in  what 
month  we  were  at  Stockholm? 

QüEX.    No. 

D ÜCHESS.  June  —  this  month.  Nor 
the  day  of  the  week  ? 

QüEX.     It  must  be  ten  years  ago  I 

DüCHEss.  Wednesday.  There  Stands 
the  record  in  my  diary. 

QüEX.  Diary  I  good  heavens,  you 
are  not  so  indiscreet 1 

D  ÜCHESS.  No,  no  —  only  the  word«, 
*'warm  evening."  Yes,  it  was  upon  a 
Wednesday.    What  is  to-day? 

QüEX.    Wednesday. 

DüCHEss  [rising].  Harry.  I  want  to 
see  you  sipping  that  brand  of  Cham- 
pagne once  more,  while  you  «id  I  flit 
facin^  one  another,  dlently,  dramily 
Smoking  Argyropulos. 

Svvix  [negativdy].    Duohe« 
ÜCHESS.    To   end   na  we  bimni 
you  have  not  the  heart  to  ntvmt 
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QUEX.      I 


ÖucHEss.    You  do  refuse? 
QuEX.    I  do. 

[She  passes  hitn,  and  again  sinks 
upon  ihe  bench] 

DucHESs  [her  back  toward  him^  her 
Shoulders  heaving].     Oh !   oh  I 

QuBx.  I  —  I  am  profoundly  sorry 
to  be  obliged  to  speak  to  you  in  this 
fashion. 

DucHEss.  Oh,  then  I  cannot  go  on 
Fridayl 

QuBX.     Not  I 

DüCHESs.     No!  noi  noi 

QüEX.  Believe  me,  it  would  be 
better  for  you,  for  me,  for  every- 
body 

DucHESs.  I  cannot  I  [Producing  a 
diminutive  lace  handkerchief]  In  the 
first  shock  of  the  news  of  your  engage- 
ment  —  for  it  was  a  shock  —  one 
thought  consoled  me;  throughout  the 
time  that  has  elapsed  since  then  I  have 
f  ed  upon  this  same  thought  —  there  will 
be  a  partine  in  keeping  with  our  sjeat 
attachment T  And  now,  you  would  rob 
me  even  of  that ! 

QuEX.  But  —  but  —  but  —  a 
solemn,  deliberate  leave-taking  I  the 
ceremony,  of  all  others,  to  be  carefuUy 
avoided  I 

DucHEss.  Not  by  me,  Harry  —  not 
by  me.  I  wish  to  carry,  in  my  breast, 
from  this  house  the  numb  despair  of  a 
piteous  climax.  I  cannot  drive  away 
smugly  from  these  gates  with  the  simple 
feeUngs  of  a  woman  who  has  been  pay- 
ing  a  mere  visit  —  I  cannot  I 

QuEX.     My  dear  Sidonia 1 

DucHEss  [decidedly].     I  say  I  cannot ! 

QuEX.  [To  himselfj  with  a  Utile 
groan].     Oh  1     Phew  I 

[He  walks  to  and  Jro  impatienüy, 
reflecting.  Sophy,  tvithout  her 
half  comes  quickly  down  the 
Steps  OS  if  making  for  the  table, 
Seeing  QuEX  and  the  Düchess, 
she  draws  back  inquisitively] 

QuEX  [by  the  Duchess's  side  again, 
helplessly].     Well,  I  —  ha  I  —  I 

Duchess  [rising  eagerly,  laying  a 
hand  upon  his  arm],     You  will  ? 

[Sophy  stoops  down  behind  the 
dwarf  cypress  hedge] 

Qfex.  You  are  certain  —  certain 
that  this  would  effectually  remove  the 
obstacle  to  your  rejoining  —  [vrith  a  wave 
of  Ihe  ?Land]  on  Friday  ? 

Düchess.  Why,  do  you  think  I 
woidd  risk  an  anticlimax?  [In  an  in- 
tense  whisper]    To-nightl    [Louder]   To- 


night?  [He  hesitates  a  little  longer  — 
then  bows  in  assent,  stißly  and  coldly, 

She    gives    an    ardent    sigh]     Ah 1 

[He  retreats  a  step  or  two.  She  draws 
herseif     up      with      dignity]     To-night 

then 

[She  turns  from  him  and  glides 
away  through  the  trees.  He 
Stands  for  a  mofnent,  a  frown 
upon  his  face,  in  thought] 

QüEX  [suddenly^  moving  in  the  direC" 
tion  she  has  taken]  No,  no!  Duch- 
ess   !     [A   gong  sounds  in  the  dis- 

tance.  He  pau^eSy  looking  at  his  watch, 
angrily]  Ptshah!  [He  turns  up  the 
stage  and  discovers  Sophy,  who  is  now 
Standing^  behind  the  hedge]  Hallo  I 
[Sophy  advances,  laughing  rather  fooU 
ishly]     What  are  you  doing  here? 

Sophy.  Looking  for  my  rings.  I 
took  them  off  before  I  began  manicur- 
ing  you. 

QüEX  [pointing  to  the  hedge],  You 
didn't  drop  them  there,  did  you? 

Sophy.     No,  I  left  them  on  the  table. 

QüEX  [looking  toward  the  table], 
There' s  the  table. 

Sophy  [coming  to  the  table  and  putting 
on  her  rings],     Yes,  I  know. 

QüEX  [after  a  short  pause],  How 
long  have  you  been  here? 

Sophy.  I?  Oh,  I*d  just  come  as 
you  spoke  to  me. 

QuEX  [half-satisfied].     Oh ? 

[He  goes  up  the  steps,  gives  her  a 
parting  look,  and  disappears, 
It  is  now  twilight,  Mrs.  Eden, 
Frayne,  and  Müriel  —  all 
dressed  for  dinner  —  appear  on 
the  side  of  the  low  hedge] 

Mrs.  Eden.  [To  Frayne,  Walking 
with  him  above  the  hedge]  Delightful, 
isn't  it?  It  was  planted  by  the  late 
Lord  Owbridge*s  father  a  hundred 
years  ago. 

Frayne  [seeing  Sophy].  Why,  isn't 
that  the  young  manicure  lady  ? 

Mrs.  Eden.  Yes.  All  these  pieoes 
of  sculpture  are  genuine  old  Italian. 
This  quaint  little  fountain  came  from 
the  Villa  Marchotti 

Frayne  [edging  toward  Sophy].  A1- 
luring. 

Mrs.  Eden.     This  is  the  fountain. 

Frayne  [returning  to  her],  Quaint 
old  fountain. 

Sophy.  [To  Müriel,  across  the  hedge 
in  a  whisper]     Darling  I 

Mrs.  Eden  [looking  into  the  distance], 
1  think  I  see  the  dear  Duchess. 

Frayne  [aierüy],    Where? 
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Mrs.  Eden.     There. 

Frayne.  I  have  the  honour  of  know- 
ing  her  Grace  slightly. 

Mrs.  Eden  [moving  away],  What  a 
sweet  woman  I 

Frayne  {following  her].     Alluringl 
[They  disappear  through  the  trees 
aa  MuRiEL,  Coming  from  below 
the  hedgCf  joins  Sophy] 

SoPHYf     Darfingl 

MuRiEL.     What  is  it,  Sophy? 

Sophy.  Lord  Quex  and  this  —  this 
Duchess  —  they  Imow  each  other  very 
well,  of  course? 

Muri  EL.  They  are  old  acquaint- 
ances,  I  understand. 

Sophy.     Ah  I 

MüRiEL.     Why  do  you  ask? 

Sophy.  I've  just  seen  them  to- 
gether,  talking. 

MuRiEL.     Talking?  why  not? 

Sophy.     Yes,  but  how? 

MuRiEL.     How? 

Sophy.  I'U  teil  you.  After  you 
went  indoors  to  dress,  I  took  off  my 
rings  and  put  them  on  that  table. 
[Looking  away  rather  guütily]  Rings 
fidget  me,  this  hot  weather  —  don*t 
they  you?  Well,  just  as  I'd  finished 
witn  Mrs.  Jack,  it  suddenly  Struck  me 
—  my  rings !  —  and  I  hurried  back  to 
fetch  them.  When  I  got  here,  I  came 
across  Lord  Quex  and  the  Duchess. 

MuRiEL  [calmly].     Yes? 

Sophy.  I  stooped  down  behind  that 
hedge  there. 

MURIEL.     You  did  not! 

Sophy.  Oh,  I  suppose  you  consider 
it  mean  I 

M  URi  EL.     Despicable  I 

Sophy.  Despicable,  is  itl  I  don't 
care  I  My  gooaness,  I'd  do  the  shabbi- 
est  thing  a  woman  could  do  to  save  you 
from  him ! 

MuRiEL  [peering  among  the  trees], 
Husb,  hush,  hush! 

Sophy  [on  the  verge  of  tears],  Per- 
haps  you  fancy  I'm  mean  from  choice? 
Perhaps  you  imagine ? 

MuRiEL.     Be  quiet,  Sophy ! 

Sophy  [giiring  a  sniff  and  lowering  her 
voice].  Well,  here  they  were,  standing 
exactly  where  you  are,  close  to  each 
other.  [MuRiEL  changes  her  vosition] 
I  saw  her  touch  his  arm.  öh,  I'm 
positive  there' s  something  between 
those  twol  "You  will?"  I  heard  her 
say.  And  then  he  made  a  remark  about 
Friday  —  BViday 

MuRiEL.  The  Duchess  goes  on  Fri- 
day. 


Sophy.  That  was  it,  of  course! 
And  then  she  mumbled  something  I 
couldn't  catch ;  and  then  —  listen  to 
this!  —  then  she  said  **to-night,"  quite 
plainly.  To-niqhi!  and  in  such  a  tone 
of  voicel  And  then  he  bowed,  and 
out  she  came  with  **to-night"  again 
—  *'to-night,"  for  the  second  time  — 
and  away  she  went.  Now,  what  do  you 
think  that  "to-night"  of  hers  means? 

MuRiEL  [coldly^  seaiing  hersdf  upon 
the  hench].     Nothiiig  —  any thing. 

Sophy.     Nothing  I 

MuRiEL.  A  hundred  topics  of  con- 
versation  would  lead  to  such  an  ex- 

?ression.     [Looking   at   Sophy   steadüy] 
'ou  are  mistaken  in  the  construction 
you  put  upon  it. 

Sophy  [quieüy],    Mistaken,  am  I? 
MuRiEL  [tüith  denched  hands],    The 
Duchess  of  Strood  is  a  most  immacu- 
late  woman.     [Suddenly]     Oh,  it  would 
be  too  inf amous  I 

[The  Duchess  and  Frayne,  foUowed  hy 
Mrs.  Eden,  reappear  hehind  the 
low  hedge,  Sophy  retreats  to  the 
back  of  the  hench  upon  which  Muriel 
is  sitting.  The  Duchess  and 
Frayne  approach,  talking,  whüe 
Mrs.  Eden  chats  to  Sophy  acro8& 
the  hedge] 

Frayne.  [To  the  Duchess,  gal- 
lantly],  1  am  flattered  by  your  remem- 
brance  of  me,  Duchess.  When  we  last 
met  I  had  hardly  a  gray  hair  in  my 
head.  [Running  his  hand  through  his 
hair]     Ha !     The  West  Coast ! 

Duchess.     Is  the  climate  so  terrible? 

Frayne.  Deadly.  But  the  worst 
of  it  is  [with  a  how  and  a  sigh],  we  have 
no  European  ladies. 

[Muriel  —  eying  the  Duchess 
—  rises,  shrinhingly,  and  steals 
away] 

Frayne  [looking  after  Muriel]. 
Quex!   ha,  there's  a  luoW  dog,  nowl 

Duchess  [sweetly],  You  are  de- 
lighted,  naturally,  at  your  old  friend's 
approaching  marriage? 

Frayne  [kissing  his  finger-tips  towxrd 
theleft].  Miss  Eden — I  [Inquisüivdy] 
And  —  and  you,  Duchess? 

Duchess  [raising  her  eyebrows].     1?^ 

Frayne.  You  also  approve  las 
choice? 

Duchess  [blandly\.  Approve?  I  sm 
scarcely  suffioiently  intimate  with  eitfaer 
party  to  express  approval  or  diMpivoTaL 

Fraynb  [eying  ür  (Mibane«].    PHrioB. 
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I  thought  you  had  known  Quex  for  — 
ah  —  some  years. 

DucHEss.  Quite  superficially.  I 
should  describe  him  rather  as  a  great 
friend  of  his  Grace. 

[Ladt  Owbridge  appears  ort  the  top  of 

the  Steps] 

Lady  Owbridge.  Are  you  here, 
Duchess  ? 

DucHESS  [turning  to  her],     Yes. 

Lady  Owbridge  [coming  down  the 
Steps].     Oh,  I  am  really  very  upset ! 

jDuchess.     Upset? 

Lady  Owbridge.  About  your  maid. 
The  circumstance  has  only  just  been 
reported  to  me  —  you  have  lost  your 
maid.  [Seeing  FrayneJ  Is  that  Sir 
Chichester?  [Frayne  advanccs  and 
shakes  hands]  I  didn't  observe  you, 
in  the  dusk.  Have  you  seea  Henry? 
I  wonder  if  he  is  waiting  for  us  in  the 
drawing-room  ? 

Frayne.  May  I  go  and  hunt  for 
him? 

Lady  Owbridge.  It  would  be  kind 
of  you. 

[Frayne  goes  up  the  steps  and 
away.  Mrs.  Eden  comes  to 
the  stone  bench.  Müriel  re- 
turns  slowlyy  Coming  from 
among  the  trees  and  appearing 
on  the  Jurther  side  0}  the  low 
hedge] 

Duchess.  [To  Lady  Owbridge] 
Pray  don*t  be  in  the  least  concerned  for 
me,  dear  Lady  Owbridge;  the  absence 
of  my  maid  is  quite  a  temporary  matter. 
Poor  Watson's  father  is  unwell  and  I 
paeked  her  off  to  him  this  afternoon. 
She  will  be  back  by  mid-day  to-morrow, 
she  promises  me. 

Lady  Owbridge.  But,  dear  me!  in 
the  meantime  my  own  woman  shall 
wait  upon  you. 

Duchess.     I  couldn't  dream  of  it. 

Mrs.  Eden.     Why  not  my  Gilchrist 

—  or  let  US  share  her  ? 

Duchess.  No,  no;  the  housemaid 
who  assisted  me  into  this  gown 

Lady  Owbridge.  Chalmers?  well, 
there*s  Chalmers,  certainly.  But  I 
fear  that  Chalmers  has  hot  hands.  Or 
Denham  —  no,  Denham  is  suffering 
from  a  bad  knee.  Of  course,  there's 
Bruce!    Bruce  is  painfully  near-sighted 

—  but    would    Bruce    do  ?      Or    Httle 
Atkins ? 

Sophy  [stepping  from  hehind  the  bench, 
and  confronting  Lady  Owbridge — in  a 
quiet  vQice],     Or  I,  my  lady? 


Lady  Owbridge.  You,  my  dear? 
Sophy.  Why  shouldn't  /  attend 
upon  her  Grace  to-night  and  in  the 
morning?  [With  half  a  couriesy  to  the 
Duchess]  1  should  dearly  hke  to  have 
the  honour. 

[Muriel  comes  forwardy   staring 
at  Sophy] 
Mrs.  Eden.     Now,  that*s  very  proper 
and  good-natured  of  you,  Sophy. 

Lady    Owbridge.     But,    Miss    Full- 

garney 

Sophy  [modestly].  Oh,  I  never  feel 
like  Miss  Fullgarney  out  of  my  business, 
my  lady.  You  see,  I  was  maid  for 
years,  and  it's  second  nature  to  me.  Do 
let  me,  my  lady  —  do,  your  Grace ! 

Mrs.  Eden.     Duchess ? 

Duchess  [hesitaiingly].  Oh  —  oh,  by 
all  means.     [To  Sophy]     Thank  you. 

[The  gong  sounds  in  the  distance 
again,  as  Quex  —  now  in  even- 
ing-dress  —  and  Frayne  return 
together,  above  the  hedge] 
Lady  Owbridge.     Here  is  Quex. 

[The  ladieSy  except  Muriel,  join 
Frayne  and  Quex] 
Muriel.     [To  Sophy]     Whatareyou 
doing? 

Sophy  [breathlessly],  The  house- 
keeper  showed  me  over  the  house.  I 
remember  —  her  maid*s  room  is  at  the 
end  of  a  passage  leading  from  the 
boudoir ! 

Muriel.  Sophy,  you  must  not! 
you  sha'n't! 

Sophy.  Why,  isn*t  it  for  the  best? 
If  I  was  mistaken  over  what  I  heard 
just  now,  I  sha'n't  see  or  hear  anything 
wicked  to-night;    and  that  will  satisfy 

both  of  US ! 

Lady  Owbridge  [calling].  Muriel 

[M.VRiEh  joins  the  group ;   Sophy 
slips  away  and  disappears] 
Lady  Owbridge.     [To  the  Duchess] 
Shall  we  go  in  ? 

[Lady  Owbridge  and  the  Duch- 
ess, and  Mrs.  Eden  and 
Muriel,  ascend  the  steps  and 
go  toward  the  house.  Instead 
of  follounng  the  ladieSy  Quex 
turns  sharply  and  comes  for- 
ward  with  an  angry,  sullen  look 
upon  his  face] 
Frayne  [looking  round  for  Quex]. 
Hallo,  Harry  I  [Coming  to  Quex]  Aren't 

you ? 

Quex.  Hang  dinnerl  I  don*t  want 
to  eat. 

Frayne.  Anything  wrong,  old  man? 
anything  I ? 
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QuEX  [shaking  himeelf  up].  No,  no ; 
nothiag  —  the  hot  weather.  Come 
along;  we  mustn*t  be  late  for  grace. 
[Boisteroiisly]  At  any  rate,  a  glass  of 
Champagne  —  [slapping  Frayne  on  the 
back]  a  glass  or  two  of  F^lix  Poubelle, 
hey?  Fölix  PoubeUe,  Carte  d*Or!  ha, 
ha,  ha! 

[As    they    turn    to    go,    they    see 
SopHY  on  the  other  aide  of  the 
low    hedge,     looking    at    them 
steadiM 
QuEX.     [To  Frayne,  quietly]    Wait! 
[They    stand    still y    whüe    Sophy 
very    demurely    walks    to    the 
stepSt   ascends   them^    and   dis- 
appears] 
QuEX  [in  an  altered  tone],     Chick  — 
you  see  that  hussy  ? 

Frayne.     Miss  FuUgarney? 
QuEX.     I  can't  make  her  out.     I  be- 
lieve  she  wants  to  play  some  trick  on  me. 
Frayne.     Trick? 

QuEX.     Ton  my  soul,'  I  believe  she^s 
prying  —  spying  on  me. 
Frayne.     That  nice  gal  I 
QüEX.     Oh,   I   daresay   I'm   wrong. 
But  if  I  found  it  so,  I  —  I'd  wring  her 
neck. 

Frayne  [tvistfully].  It's  an  alluring 
neck. 

Quex.     Possibly.     But     I*d     wring 

it 1 

[They  go  up  the  steps  together] 

END    OF   THB   SECOND    ACT 


ACT   III 

The  scene  represents  two  rooms  —  a  bed- 
room  and  a  boudoir  —  separated  by 
an  arched  opening  across  which  a 
portihre  is  hung.  The  portihre  is, 
howeveTy  drawn  aside,  and  the  bed- 
room,  in  which  is  a  bed  with  an 
elaborate  canopy,  is  partly  revealed. 
The  boudoir  is  nearest  to  the  spec- 
tator.  Above  the  fireplace,  with  oare 
hearthj  on  the  right,  is  a  broad 
Window  running  obliquely  toward 
the  centrCt  concealed  by  heavy  cur- 
tains,  On  the  left  of  the  rvindoWy 
facing  the  audience,  is  a  door  ad- 
mitting  to  a  long,  narrow  passage 
in  which  a  hanging  lamp  is  burning; 
and  on  the  left  of  this  door  is  the 
arched  opening  dividing  the  bed- 
room  from  the  boudoir»  Another 
door  opena  inio  the  boudoir  on  ihe 


opposite  side  from  o  corridor  or 
landing,  Beyond  Ihis  door,  against 
the  Wally  is  a  cabinet,  on  top  of 
which  is  a  dock.  A  chair  Stands 
at  each  end  of  this  cabinet.  On  the 
left  of  the  arched  opening  —  placed 
obliquely f  the  mirror  turned  from  the 
audience  —  is  a  cheval-glass ;  and 
on  the  right  is  a  scvlptured  figure  or 
ornamental  piUar  supporting  a 
lighted  lamp,  Before  the  xcindow 
Stands  a  large  dressing-table.  On 
the  table  are  a  pair  of  candelabra 
with  lighted  candles,  a  looking-glass, 
toHeirbottles,  and  a  hand-mirror, 
A  chair  faces  the  dressing^ahU. 
Nearer  to  the  spectator  are  a  writina- 
tablCf  with  a  heap  of  French  novds 
on  it,  and  an  armrchair,  Opposite 
stand  a  circular  table,  an  arm-^hair, 
and  a  settee.  A  silver  box  contain^ 
ing  cigarettes,  an  ash-tray,  a  match- 
stand,  and  a  lighted  spirii-lamp  are 
on  this  table. 
The  rooms  are  richly  furnished  and  deco- 
rated,  but  in  an  old-fashioned  and 
formal  manner.  Everything  is  «1*6- 
diLcd  and  faded  in  tone.  There  are 
no  pillows  upon  the  chairs,  nor  on 
the  settee,  nor  any  other  signs  of  ease 
and  comfort.  Keys  are  in  the  locks 
of  both  the  doors, 

[The  DüCHESS  and  Mrs.  Eden  are 
sealed  —  the  Duchess  in  the  arm- 
chair,  Mrs.  Eden  upon  the  settee  — 
Smoking  cigarettes,  Mrs.  Eden  is 
wearing  a  smart  dressing-jacket;  the 
DüCHESS  is  still  ftUly  dressed. 
SoPHY,  who  ha^  assumed  an  apron, 
is  engaged  in  bringing  hair-brushes 
and  some  toilet-botües  from  the  bed' 
room  and  in  arranging  them  upon 
the  dressing'tahle.  Her  eyes  are  con- 
stantly  upon  the  Düchess] 

Mrs.     Eden.     These     are     awfully 
pleasant    cigarettes.     I    didn't    know 

you 

Duchess    [plaintxvdy],     My    doetor 
insists  —  for  my  nerves. 

Mrs.  Eden  \blowing  ringz\,     I  love 
Smoking.     Such  a  bore,  beoause  women 
are    rather    dropping    it.     [Examining 
her  cigarette]    Wnat  are  these? 
DüCHESS.     I  forget. 
Mrs.  Eden.     I  see  —  Argjrropulos. 
[There  ie  a  *knock  at   the  door. 
SoPHT  goe$  to  the  door  and  opot^ 
it  elighüy;    a  noU  io  JUmdM  !• 
Aer] 
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SopHY  [looking  at  the  note].  Oh, 
thanks.  [Closing  the  door]  I  heg  your 
pardon,  your  Grace  —  it*s  for  me. 

[She  returns  to  the  dressing-tahlet 
reading  the  note] 

Mrs.  Eden  Ijestingly].  Ah,  Sophyl 
you  must  encourage  no  more  sweet- 
nearts  now,  remember. 

SoPHY.  This  is  from  htm,  Mrs. 
Eden  —  from  Mr.  Valma,  saying  good- 
night.     He's  gone  to  bed. 

Mrs.  Eden.  Good  graciousi  how 
do  you  know? 

SoPHY.  Mrs.  Gregory,  the  house- 
keeper,  has  allowed  him  to  sleep  here 
to-night,  so  that  we  may  go  back  to- 
gether  in  the  morning. 

Mrs.  Eden.     Ah,  yes. 

DucHESS  [taking  off  her  bracelets]. 
My  jewel-case,  Sophy. 

[SoPHY  puts  the  note  to  her  lipsy 
«Zip«  it  into  the  bodice  of  her 
dresSf  and  re-enters  the  bed- 
room] 

Mrs.  Eden.  [To  the  Duchess]  By- 
the-by,  what  did  Valma  see  in  your 
hand,  Duchess,  after  dinner?  Why 
wouldn't  you  teil  us? 

Duchess.  I  was  too  vexed  at  the 
moment.  [With  dovmcaat  eyea]  Hepro- 
fessed  to  discover  that  a  number  of  men 
are  in  love  with  me. 

Mrs.  Eden.  Yes,  but  what  made 
you  angry? 

Duchess.     Why,  that. 

Mrs.  Eden.     ThatI 

D  UCHE88.  They  were  shooking  words 
to  listen  to,  even  when  spoken  by  a  mere 
f ortune-teller.  And  you  —  why  did  you 
not  confide  to  us  the  result  of  Mr.  Val- 
ma*s  reading  of  your  palm  ? 

[Sophy  comes  from  the  bedroom,  carrying 
a  jewel-ca^e^  which  she  deposits  upon 
the  dresaing-table] 

Mrs.  Eden.  I  was  in  a  rage  too. 
Ha!  there's  only  one  man  in  love  with 
me,  it  appears. 

Duchess  [loith  a  shudder].  One  is 
sufficiently  dreadful. 

Mrs.  Eden.  Horrid!  [Making  a 
moue]     It's  Jack  —  my  husbandl 

Duchess    [reprovingly].     Hush,    dear 

Mrs.  Eden !    Sophy [Sophy  come8 

to  the  Duchess.  Languidly]  I  shall 
read  for  half  an  hour  before  attempting 
to  sleep.     Put  me  into  something  loose. 

Sophy.     Yes,  your  Grace. 

[SoPHT  again  reHrea  to  the  bed" 
room] 


Mrs.  Eden  [riaing],  May  I  look  at 
your  literature? 

[Mrs.  Eden  goes  to  the  writing- 

table  and  turns  over  the  books 

she  finds  there.     The  Duchess 

qlances   at  the  clocky   and  eyes 

Mrs.  Eden  vnth  impatience] 

Mrs.     Eden.     **Le     Calvaire     d'une 

vierge.**     ^' Lune  de  Miel.*'     *' Les  Aven- 

tures    de     Madame     Plon.*^     Oh,     I've 

heard  of  this  I     this  is  a  little  —  h*m  I 

—  isn't  it? 

Duchess.  I  read  those  things  for 
the  sake  of  their  exquisitely  polished 
style ;   the  subjects  escape  me. 

Mrs.  Eden  [seating  her  seif  by  the 
writing-table  and  divping  into  ''^Madame 
Plön'']  Ah,  yes,  tne  style  —  the  style. 
[Absorbed]  We  haven't  much  real  liter- 
ary  style  in  England,  have  we? 

[Sophy  returns,  carrying  a  pink  tea^ 
govm  trimmed  with  green  ribbona, 
and  a  richly  embroidered  Man~ 
darin*s  robe] 

Sophy.  Will  your  Grace  put  on  one 
of  these  ?  [  With  a  curl  of  the  lip]  They're 
both  very  becoming,  I  should  think. 

Duchess  [smiling  sadly],  Becom- 
ing I   as  if  that  mattered,  cMld  I 

Sophy.     Which  will  your  Grace ? 

Duchess.  [To  her  seif,  closing  her 
eyes]  Couleur  de  rose  —  [To  Sophy]  er 

—  that  pink  rag.     Take  off  my  coUar- 
ette. 

[SoPHY  lays  the  tea-gown  and  the 
robe  over  the  back  of  the  settee 
and    proceeds    to    unfasten    the 
Duchess's  pearl  collarette] 
Mrs.  Eden  [startled  by  some  passage 
in  the  book  she  is  reading].     Oh,  I  say! 
Duchess.     What,  dear  Mrs.  Eden? 
.  Mrs.     Eden     [bethinking     herseif  — 
soberly].     Ah,  yes,  the  style  is  excellent, 
isn'tit? 

Duchess.     [To  Sophy,  white  the  col-    ' 
larette  is  in  process   of  removal]   Have 
you    everything    you   require   for    the 
night,  child? 

Sophy.  Yes,  thank  you,  your  Grace. 
Miss  Gilchrist,  Mrs.  Eden's  maid,  has 
lent  me  a  night-gown  and  a  pair  of 
Slippers. 

Duchess  [handing  her  bracelets  to 
Sophy].     Drop  them  into  the  case. 

[Sophy  puts  the  collarette  and 
bracelets  in  the  jewel-ca^e,  The 
Duchess,  rising,  again  looks 
at  the  dock  and  ät  Mrs.  Eden. 
80PHY  returns  to  the  Duchess, 
who  18  now  behind  ,the  aeUee] 
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DucHESS.  [To  Sophy]  It  is  very 
good  of  you,  Sophy,  to  attend  upon  me. 

Sophy  [averting  her  head].  Not  at  all, 
your  (xrace. 

DucHEss  [takijig  up  the  MandaritCs 
rohe].  ITero  is  a  pretty  thing  for  you. 
[Giving  the  rohe  to  Sophy]  Wear  it  to 
dress  your  hair  in,  in  the  morning. 

Sophy  [breathing  shortly].  Oh,  no, 
your  Grace  —  ploase ! 

DucHEss.     Nonsense,  child ;  take  it. 
[Sophy,  somewhat  out  of  counle- 
nance,  lays  the  rohe  over  the  back 
of  the  chair] 

Mrs.  Eden  [lookirig  up].  Well,  you 
are  a  lucky  girl,  Sophy ! 

Sophy.  Yes,  I  know  it's  very  beauti- 
ful ;  [returni7ig  to  the  Düchess]  but  I  — 
I  think  Vd  rather  not 

Duchess.  Tsch,  tsch!  help  me. 
[The  Duchess  is  standing  before  the 
cheval-glass,  which  conceals  her  from  the 
audience.  With  Sophy's  aidy  she  slips 
out  of  her  dress  and  puts  herseif  into  the 
tea-goum,  white  she  talks  to  Mas.  Eden] 
Miss  Eden  is  not  well  to-night,  I  am 
afraid.  She  didn't  come  into  the  draw- 
ing-room. 

[Mrs.  Eden  rises  and  goes  to  the 
settee,  upon  which  she  partly 
kneels  white  she  chatters  to  the 
Duchess] 

Mrs.  Eden.  She  complained  of 
headache  and  bolted  upstairs.  Muriel 
is  such  an  odd  girl  at  times. 

Duchess.     A  sweet  one. 

Mrs.  Eden.  Perfectly  adorable. 
Only  I  wish  she  wasn't  so  moody  and 
uncertain. 

Duchess.  But  a  headache  —  [sym- 
pathetically]  dear  child ! 

Mrs.  Eden.  An  engaged  girl  ought 
not  to  have  a  headache  —  no  girl  ought. 
It's  just  one  of  those  things  that  make 
a  man  ponder. 

Duchess.     Ponder. 

Mrs.  Eden,  lleflect.  A  man  loves 
to  think  a  girl  is  like  an  angel  —  beauti- 
ful  pink  and  white  right  through,  with 
no  clock-work.  The  moment  she  com- 
plains  of  headache,  or  toothache,  or  a 
chilblain  on  the  heel,  the  angel  game  is 
off,  and  she's  got  to  try  and  hold  her 
own  as  a  simple  mortal.  And  as  a 
mortal  she's  not  in  it  with  a  man.  No, 
it's  angel  or  nothing  with  us  women.  I 
remomber  my  Mater  saj'ing  to  me  when 
I  was  engaged  to  Jack,  **Sybil,  now 
mind !  enjoy  the  very  best  of  health  tili 
you  have  been  married  at  Icast  ten  years ; 
and  then  be  sure  you  have  an  excellent 


motive  for  cracking-up."  [The  dock 
tinkles  out  the  half-hour,  She  glances 
at  the  dock],  Half-past  eleven!  the 
dead  of  night  for  this  house!  [Risin^] 
I'U  be  off  to  my  cot. 

[Sophy  carries  the  Duchess's 
dress  into  the  bedrooin] 

Duchess  [coming  to  Mrs.  Eden]. 
Musi  you?     Good-night. 

Mrs.  Eden.  So  nice  of  you  to  allow 
me  this  gossip. 

Duchess.     Delighted. 

[They  kiss  affectionately] 

Mrs.  Eden.  We  go  Shopping  to- 
gether  to-morrow,  do  we  not  ? 

Duchess.     Yes,  yes. 

Mrs.  Eden  [unth  exaggerated  regret]. 
To-morrow!  your  last  day  here! 
miseryl  [At  the  door,  finding  she  still 
has  ''Madame  Plön*'  in  her  handi]  Oh! 
do  you  happen  to  be  on  this  one? 

Duchess.     Not  that  one. 

Mrs.  Eden.  I  wonder  whether  you'd 
lend  it  to  me? 

Duchess.     Gladly. 

Mrs.  Eden.  As  you  say,  thero 
is  something  about  these  French 
writers 

Duchess.     Style. 

Mrs.  Eden.  That's  it  —  style. 
[Opening  the  door]     Ah !    lights  out. 

Duchess.     Can  you  see? 

Mrs.  Eden  [going  out],  There's  just 
a  glimmer [She  disappears] 

Duchess.  I'll  keep  the  door  open 
tili  you  have  tumed  the  comer. 

[Sophy  comes  back  and  Stands 
watching  the  Duchess.  The 
Duchess  remains  at  the  open 
door  for  a  little  white,  then  kisscs 
her  hand  to  Mrs.  Eden  and 
closes  the  door] 

Sophy.  Shall  I  brush  your  Grace's 
hair  now? 

Duchess  [going  to  the  türiting-table  and 
taking  up  a  book],  No.  I  will  do  it. 
The  exertion  of  brushing  my  hair,  I 
often  find,  enoourages  sleep.  1*11  put 
myself  to  bed.  Run  away.  Don't  let 
me  see  or  hear  anything  of  you  tili  the 
morning.  Eight  o'clock.  [She  reclines 
upon  the  settee  and  ovena  her  book. 
Sophy,  eying  her  keetUy,  is  ahoiU  to 
vnthdraw]  Oh  —  Sophy  I  [Sophy  re- 
turns]  Do  you  —  believe  in  Mr.  Vid- 
ma? 

Sophy.    Believe  in  him,  your  Graoe? 

Duchess.  Believe  that  when  he 
reads  a  woman's  hand  he  hae  reaUy  the 
power  of  divination  —  tha  power  he 
professes? 
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SoPHY.     Oh,  yes. 

DucHESS  [looking  away].  Then  if  he 
teils  a  woman  that  a  great  many  men 
are   deeply  in   love   with   her,   you  — 

you ? 

SoPHY.  I*m  sure  he  knows  what  he*s 
talkmg  about. 

DucHESS  [with  a  Utile  purr  of  content-' 
ment].  Ah!  [Assuming  indifference] 
I  heard  recently  of  an  instance  of  his 
having  conjectnred  such  a  State  of 
afifairs  from  the  lines  of  a  woman's 
hand.  [Severely]  I  could  only  hope 
that  his  surmise  was  an  incorrect  one. 

SoPHY  [her  eyes  flashing  scornfully]. 
You  see,  your  Grace,  if  a  woman  is 
pretty,  and  Valma  finds  Venus' s  girdle 
well  marked  in  her  palm;  and  if  he 
concludes  from  other  signs  that  she's 
vain  and  light  and  looso ;  it  isn't  much 
to  suppose  that  there  are  a  few  horrid 
men  ücking  their  Ups  at  the  thought  of 
her. 

DucHESS    [shocked].     My   good   girl! 

what  curious  expressions  you  make  use 

of !     [Resuming  her  reading]     That*s  all. 

[SoPHY  goes  to  the  aoor  and  opens 

it] 

SopHY.     I    wish    your    Grace   good- 

night. 

DüCHESS  [raising  her  head  for  a  mo- 
ment].  Good-night.  You  are  not  tak- 
ing  your  robe. 

[SoPHY  looks  at  the  robe  and  hesi- 
tates;    in  the  end  she  gathers  it 
up  uneasily] 
SoPHY.    1  —  I  am  very  much  obUged 

to  your  Grace 

DucHESS.  Yes,  you  have  thanked 
me  enough.  Turn  out  the  lamp  in  that 
passage. 

SoPHY.     Certainly,  your  Grace. 

[SoPHY  disappears^  shutting  the 
door  after  her,  The  Duchess 
remains  quite  still  for  a  mo- 
menty  then  rises  promptty,  re- 
places  her  book,  and  —  seating 
herseif  at  the  dressing-table  — 
piUs  her  hair  in  order.  This 
doney  she  takes  up  the  hand- 
mirror  and  smileSy  frownSy  and 
looks  caressingly  at  herseif. 
Then  she  lays  the  hand-mirror 
asidey  blows  out  the  candles  upon 
the  dressing-tabhy  and  poses 
before  the  cheval-glass.  Ultv- 
matelyy  completely  assured  as 
to  her  appearance,  she  cau- 
tiously  opens  the  door  at  which 
Sophy  hos  departed,  and^  going 
a  jew  Steps  aiong  the  passage^ 


listens  with  strained  ears.  The 
passage  is  now  in  darkness. 
Apparently  satisfiedy  the  Duch- 
Ess  returnSy  and,  closing  the  door 
gentlyy  turns  the  key  in  the  lock. 
Her  next  proceeding  is  to  at- 
tempt  to  iear  one  of  the  ribbons 
from  her  tea-gown.  Failing  in 
thiSy  she  detaches  it  with  the  aid 
of  a  pair  of  scissorSy  andy  open- 
ing  the  door  leading  from  the 
corridory  lies  the  ribbon  to  the 
outer  door-handle.  Whereupon 
she  closes  the  door  and  walks 
about  the  room  contentedly. 
Suddenly  she  pauseSy  andy  going 
to  the  cabinety  produces  a  small 
tray  on  which  are  a  bottle  of 
chaynpagne  and  a  Champagne 
glass.  Placing  the  tray  on  the 
circular  table,  she  regards  the 
Single  glass  thoughlfully.  Then, 
as  if  Struck  by  an  ideOy  she  dis- 
appears  into  the  bedroom.  After 
a  brief  intervaly  the  door  opens 
sofily  and  Quex  enter Sy  carry- 
ing  a  lighted  wax  match.  Being 
in,  he  shuts  the  door  silently  and 
looks  about  the  room.  Hearing 
the  DüCHESS  in  the  adjoining 
apartmenty  he  frowns  and  blows 
out  the  match.  Coming  to  the 
circular  tablcy  he  contemplates 
the  preparation  for  his  reception 
with  distaste;  theUy  ßinging  the 
match  into  the  ash-trayy  he  sitSy 
with  a  sety  determined  look  upon 
his  face.  After  another  short 
pausCy  the  Duchess  returns, 
polishing  a  tumbler  unth  a 
cambric  handkerchief.  Quex 
rises] 
Duchess  [under  her  breath].  Ah! 
[He  bows  stiffly.  She  places  the  tumbler 
on  the  trayy  tosses  the  handkerchief  aside, 
and  —  first  motioning  him  to  stand  away 
from  the  line  of  the  door  —  opens  the  door, 
removes  the  ribbon  from  the  handlcy  closes 
and  locks  it.  Then  she  turns  to  him  with 
a  long-drawn  sigh]     Ah — h — h  I 

Quex  [coming  down  gloomily].  Is  it 
all  right  ? 

Duchess.  Quite.  [Advancing  to  him 
unth  outstretched  hands]  Welcome, 
Harry!   oh,  welcome! 

Quex  [retreatina  a  few  steps  —  firmlyh 
One  moment.  I  have  something  to  ask 
of  you,  Sidonia.     [Looking  round]     You 

are  sure ? 

Duchess.  Yes,  yes.  Only  don't 
raise  yo\ir  voioe;    [glancing  towarda  the 
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door]  my  maid  sleeps  in  a  room  at  the 
end  of  tnat  passage.  [Graceftdly  seating 
herseif  upon  the  settee  and  motioning  him 
to  Sit  beside  her]  Sit  down.  Oh,  the 
woe  of  this  final  meetingl  the  pathos 
of  it! 

QüEX  [hitterly,  vnthdrawing  the  chair  a 
Utile  Jurther  from  the  table].  Yes,  I 
agree  with  you  —  there  is  an  element  of 
wofuhiess  in  this  meeting;  it  is  not 
altogether  without  pathos. 

DucHESs.     Not  altogether  I 

QuEX  [sitting,  Jacinq  Äer].  But,  for 
yourself,  my  dear  Sidonia — ^well,  I 
nave  the  consolation  of  beUeving  that 
directly  you  turn  your  back  upon 
Fauncey  Court  much  of  the  wofulness 
of  your  Position  will  evaporate'. 

DüCHESs.     Harry! 

Q  üEx.  Forgi  ve  me  —  you  admit  that 
you  delight  in  colouring  even  the  most 
ordinary  events  of  life  rather  highly.  If 
I  may  put  it  more  roughly,  you  are  dis- 

gosed,  my  dea,r  Sidonia  —  at  times,  per- 
aps,  a  little  inopportunely  —  to  burn 
a  good  deal  of  red  fire.  [Leaning  for- 
ward]  At  any  rate,  I  beg  an  especial 
favour  of  you  to-night. 

DucHESs.     What — ? 

QuEX  [distinctly].     No  red  fire. 

DucHESS  [chilled].  Is  this  the  some- 
thing  you  had  to  ask  of  me?  [He  bows 
in  assent]  I  cannot  remember  ever  hav- 
ing  seen  you  in  this  mood. 

QuEX.  This  is  our  first  actual  tite-ä- 
tUe  since  my  engagement  to  Miss  Eden. 

DucHESs.     Oh,  I  understand. 

QuEX.  And  now  shall  I  teil  you 
where  the  wofulness  and  the  pathos 
most  conspicuously  display  themselves 
on  this  occasion? 

DucHESS.     If  you  wish  to. 

QuEX.  In  the  confounded  treachery 
of  my  being  here  at  all. 

DucHEss.     Treachery  ? 

QuEX.  You  know  I  am  under  a 
bond  of  good  behaviour  to  my  old  aunt 
and  to  the  Edens. 

DucHESs  [with  a  slight  shrug  of  the 
Shoulders],     Really? 

SüEX.  Yes.  [Clenching  his  ieeth] 
this  is  how  I  observe  it.  After  all 
my  resolutions,  this  —  this  is  how  I 
observe  it. 

[He  rises  and  paces  up  and  down 
the  room] 
DucHESs  Ifretfully].     I  am  bound  to 
remark    that   your   present   behaviour 
appears  quite  imimpeachable. 

QuEX.  Unimpeachable !  here  — 
alone  —  in  your  Company ! 


DucHESs  [covering  her  eyes  with  her 
hand].     Oh,  crud,  cruell 

QxjEX  [pavMng],     Cruel ? 

DüCHESS  [urith  heaving  hosom].  But 
there !  if  you  deny  me  tne  possession  of 
real  feeling,  why  should  you  hesitate  to 
rain  blows  on  me? 

QuEX  [softening,  Coming  to  her],  My 
dear  Sidonia,  I  don't  —  I  don*t  mean 
to 

DucHESS  Wising,  and  graaping  his 
hands].     Oh,  Harry ! 

QuEX.  Tsch!  please!  [He  releases 
himself  and  she  sinks  back  upon  the 
settee^  her  eyes  closed.  He  regards  her 
uncomfortably  for  a  moment;  then,  with 
some  hesitation,  he  produces  from  his 
coatntail  vocket  a  smaü  box  covered  with 
a  pretty  orocadet  with  which  he  toys  un- 
easily]  You  expressed  a  wish  to  leave 
here  on  Friday  with  a  Sensation  of  de- 
spair  at  your  heart,  Sidonia.  If  your 
feeling  about  our  parting  is  really  a  aeep 
one,  heaven  knows  I  have  no  desire  to 
make  it  more  acute 

DucHESS  [partly  opening  her  eyes], 
What  is  in  that  box,  Harry? 

QuEX.  That  is  just  what  I  was  about 
to  —  to  —  [Lifting  the  lid  and  closing  it] 
These  are  the  little  Souvenirs  which  nave 
passed  from  you  to  me  at  odd  times. 

DucHESs  [with  reviving  interest].  Ah, 
yes. 

QxjEX.  I  have  had  no  other  oppor- 
tunity  —  [Looking  ahout  him  awkwardly 
for  a  vlace  to  aeposit  the  box]  Will 
you  — r  shall  I  — ?  what  the  devil's  to 
become  of  'em? 

DucHESs  [sitting  upright  and  passing 
her  hand  over  her  back  hair],  Were 
there  a  fire,  we  could  crouch  over  it  and 
watch  the  flames  constune  them  one  by 
one. 

Qusx.    But  there  isn*t  a  fire. 

DucHESS  Wising,  and  taking  the  box 
from  him],     Let  us  examine  them. 

QuEX.    No,  no,  no. 

DucHEss.  Yes,  yes.  [Opening  the 
box  and  gazing  into  it]  An,  poor  little 
objects !  dead,  yet  animate ;  dient,  yet, 

oh,  how  eloquent  I     Don't  go  away 

[She  overturns  the  contents  of  the 
box  on  to  the  table.  They  stand 
opposite  each  other^  looking 
dovm  upon  the  litter] 

DucHESS  [she  picke  up  a  riiM].  A 
ring  —  [thoughtfvUy]  turquoise  andTpeari. 

tRecoUeciing]  Stockholm  1  Toaremem* 
>er  —  that  night  you  and  I  nt  wateb- 
ing  the  lights  of  tne  oafd  on  the  Noir* 
bro 1 
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Quex  [hastüy],  Yes,  yes;  you've 
recalled  it  already  to-day. 

DucHESs  Ipicking  up  a  scarf-pin],  A 
Bcarf-pin.  Copenhagen!  Ah,  that 
pretty  state-room  of  mine  on  the  Irene  ! 

Quex.     Yes,  yes,  charming. 

DucHESs  [laking  up  a  locket].  A 
locket  —  my  name  in  bnlliants.  Genoa ! 
Look,  it  still  oontains  my  hair. 

Quex  [nodding],     H'm,  um. 

ÜucHESS  [taking  up  a  white  shoe], 
My  shoe.    Where ? 


Quex  [shaking  hia  head],     I  don't 

DucHEss.     Mentone! 

SUEX.  Of  course  —  Mentone. 
UCHESS  [discoverinjg  some  ohject  in 
the  shoe].  What  is  this?  [Produdng  a 
aarter  of  pale-hlue  silk^  unth  a  diamond 
bitckle]  A  —  a  —  where  — ?  ah,  yes. 
[Replacing  the  things  in  the  hox]  Oh, 
the  poor  little  objectsl  dead,  yet  ani- 
mate ;   silent,  yet,  oh,  how  eloquent ! 

[She  passes  him  and  slips  the  hox 

into  the  drawer  of  the  writing- 

table.       The    dock    strikes     a 

quarter  to  twelve] 

Quex    [glancing    at    the    clock].     By 

Jove,  it*s  late!    I  —  I'll  leave  you  now, 

Sidonia. 

DucHEss  [tuming],  No,  no  —  not 
yet,  Harry.  [Coming  to  the  table  and 
taking  up  the  box  of  cigarettes]  Why,  you 
forget  —  [off^ng  him  the  box]  Argyro- 
pulos! 

Quex  [accepting  a  cigarette  reluctantly]. 
Thanks.  [Again  looking  at  the  dock] 
Well  —  three  minutes. 

DucHESs  [taking  a  cigarette,  replacing 
the  box,  and  holding  the  spirit  lamp  white 
he  lights  his  cigarette  from  it]  You  were 
not  always  so  impatient.  [In  lighting 
his  cigarette,  the  flame  of  the  lamp  is 
blown  out]  Ah!  [After  replacing  the 
lamp,  she  lights  her  cigarette  from  his, 
gazing  into  his  eyes]  Arg^jnropulos. 
[Dreamily]  Once  more  —  Ai^yropulos. 
Quex.    Yes,  yes  —  capital  tobaeco. 

[He  gets  away  from  her] 
D UCHESS.      And     look !     you    see, 
Harry? 

Quex  [tuming].  Eh? 
D  UCHESS  [pointing  to  the  bottle  of 
Champagne].  "Fölix  Poubelle,  Carte 
d'Or"!  [Taking  up  the  scissors  which 
she  hOrS  left  upon  the  table]  The  wire  is 
already  severed. 

[She  commences  to  cut  the  string. 
He  comes  to  her] 
QÜEX  [taking  the  scissors  from  her]. 
Oh,  penmt  me. 

[Always  irUerU  upon  avoiding  her^ 


he  moves  away,  the  bottle  in  his 
hand,  cutting  the  string] 

DucHEss  [Jollowing  him].  Is  it  likely 
to  make  a  loud  report  ? 

Quex.     Hardly. 

D UCHESS  [frowning  censoriously].  One 
doesn't  want  a  sound  of  that  sort  to 
ring  through  the  corridors.  [Looking 
about  her  impatiently]  These  formal, 
frigid  rooms  I 

[She  runs  lightly  into  the  bedroom, 
snatches  a  pillow  from  the  6ed, 
and  returns  to  him] 

Quex  [his  hand  upon  the  cork],  What 
is  that  for? 

D UCHESS  [envßZopin^  his  hand  and  the 
bottle  in  the  pillow  —  calmly].  It  is 
wiser  to  muffle  it. 

[He  pauses,  looking  at  her  fixedly] 

Quex  [in  a  low,  grave  voice], 
DoUy 

Duchess.  Dolly!  [Closing  her  eyes] 
You  give  me  my  pet  name  again ! 

Quex.  Ah,  Dolly,  if  only  there 
wasn't  quite  so  much  in  one*s  fife  —  to 
muffle!  [He  pulls  the  cork.  She  tosses 
the  pillow  on  to  the  settee,  a  little  irritably] 

Mayl ? 

[She  inclines  her  head.  He  pours 
wine  into  the  glasses;  she  takes 
the  Champagne  glass,  he  the 
tumbler] 

Duchess  [sentimentally].  Fölix  Pou- 
belle, Carte  d'Or!  [Looking  at  him  over 
the  brim  of  her  glass]  Eh  bien  I  aujoyeux 
pass^! 

Quex.  Non,  non  —  ä  un  avenir 
meiüeur  ! 

Duchess.  Que  vous  ites  prosalque 
soit !  [They  drink] 

[She  sits  with  a  sigh  of  dissatisfaction] 
Ah! 

Quex  [leaningagainst  the  table,  drinh- 
ing  his  wine].  Wonderful  wine  —  really 
exceptional.  [Struck  by  a  thought,  turnr 
ing  to  her]  Forgive  me  —  you  must 
have  found  some  difficulty  in  introduo- 
ing  Monsieur  Fölix  Poubelle  into  this 
hallowed  apartment. 

Duchess.  No.  [Sipping  her  voir^] 
My  maid  thinks  it  is  oy  my  doctor'a 
Orders. 

Quex.    Your    maid,    yes  —  [sippir^f 
his  wine;     then  siiting  upon  the  settee 
glass  in  hand]  —  but  my  poor  airnt  must 
be  highly  scandalized. 

Duchess  [her  glass  at  her  Ups].  Deai 
Lady  Owbridge  will  not  know.  I  told 
the  gfirl  to  coax  it  out  of  the  butler,  as  if 
it  were  for  herseif.  These  women  hav« 
a  way  of  doing  such  things. 
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QuEX  [laughing  rather  sadly].  Ha, 
ha,  hal  who  is  beyond  temptation? 
Not  even  old  Bristow  —  sixty  if  he*s 
a  day. 

DucHESs  [skrugging  her  Shoulders]. 
Sixty  or  sixteen  —  wnen  a  girl  is  fas- 
cinating 

QüEX.  Fascinating!  your  woman, 
Watson  1 

DucHEss.  No,  no  —  Watson  has  left 
me  for  a  few  hours.  I  am  speaking  of 
Sophy. 

[There  is  a  brief  silence.  Quex, 
surprised  in  the  act  of  drinking^ 
lowers  his  glass  slowly] 

Quex  [in  a  queer  voice].     Sophy  ? 

DucHEss.  Miss  Fullgarney,  the 
manicurist.  She  was  so  good  as  to 
oflfer  to  take  Watson' s  place  for  to- 
night. 

Quex  [looking  steadily  hefore  htm]. 
Oh? 

[There  is  another  pause.  The 
Duchess  puis  down  her  glass 
and,  with  her  foot,  pushes  the 
footslool  toward  Quex] 

Duchess  [sliding  from  her  chair  on  to 
the  footslool].  Oh,  Harry,  the  bittemess 
of  this  final  meeting !  the  dull  agony  of 
it! 

[He  gets  rid  of  his  tumhler  and 
touches  her  arm] 

Quex  [quietly].     Duchess 

Duchess  [surprised].     Eh? 

Quex.  I  am  sorry  to  alarm  you,  but 
this  girl  —  Miss  Eden's  foster-sister 

Duchess.     What  about  her? 

Quex.     She's  a  cat. 

Duchess.     Cat ! 

Quex  [gathering  his  ideas  as  he  pro- 
ceeds].  A  common  hussy,  not  above 
playing  tricks  —  spying 

Duchess.     Spying ! 

Quex.  I  caught  her  behind  the 
hedge  this  evening,  in  the  Italian  gar- 
den,  aftcr  you  and  I  had  been  tallang 
together. 

Duchess.     Behind  the  hedge ! 

Quex.  She  had  previously  done  her 
best  to  make  an  ass  of  me,  while  you 

were  dressing  for  dinner !     [Looking 

toward  the  passage-door]     Where  do  you 
say  her  room  is'? 

Duchess.  At  the  end  of  that  pas- 
sage.  [They  rise  together,  with  very  Utile 
movement]  Oh,  but  she  is  in  bed,  and 
asleep! 

Quex.     Is  she? 

Duchess.     Harry ! 

Quex.     Wait  1     [He  goes  to  the 

dpor,  and  examines  the  ke^hole.     Then 


he  turns  to  the  Duchess  and  heckons  to 
her.  She  joins  htm.  He  says,  in  a 
wh isper,   pointing  to  the   key-hole]     Do 

you  notice ? 

Duchess.     What? 

Quex.  The  key  is  in  the  lock 
horizontally. 

Duchess.  She  may  have  been  peep- 
ing  at  US?  [He  nods,  She  is  sick  at 
the  thought]  How  inexcusably  careless 
of  me ! 

Quex  [at  her  elbow].  Listen.  1*11 
keep  out  of  sight.  Open  the  door 
boldly    and   walk   along    the    passage. 

See  if  there  is  any  sign  of  movement 

Duchess.  Yes,  yes.  [Steadying  her- 
seif]  Perhaps  we  are  disturbmg  our- 
selves  unnecessarily. 

Quex  [nodding  reassuringly],  Perhaps 
so. 

[He  draws  back  into  the  bedroom^ 
but  so  that  he  can  put  his  head 
out  at  the  ovening,  and  watch 
the  Duchess  s  proceedings.  She 
goes  to  the  door  and  lays  her 
hand  upon  the  key] 
Duchess  [faltering].  Oh!  oh,  great 
heavens I 

Quex  [encouragingly].  It's  all  right 
—  it's  all  right.  Very  likely  I  am  mis- 
taken.    Now ! 

[The  Duchess  oper^  the  door  sud" 
derUy,  arui  Sophy,  who  is  kneel' 
ing  at  the  key-hole,  lurches  for- 
ward] 
Duchess.    Ah  1 

[Sophy,   enveloped   in   the   Man- 
darin' s  tobe,  gathers  herseif  up 
and,  wühout  a  word,  flies  away 
along  the  passage,     The  Duch- 
ess shuts  the  door  and  walks 
unsteadily  to  the  setiee.     Quex 
comes  down,  his  mouih  set  hard\ 
Quex.     I  was  sure  of  it. 
Duchess  [aghast],    What  will  she  do? 
will  she  teil? 

Quex.     Yes  —  she'U  teil. 
Duchess.    Why   do   you    speak  so 
positively  ? 

Quex.  She  is  in  Miss  Eden*s  oon- 
fidence  —  the  trull.  And  she  has  al- 
ways  shown  her  teeth  at  me,  now  1 
remember.  [Dratcing  a  deep  breaih] 
Oh,  yes,  I  see  —  Miss  Fullgamoy  has 
meant  misohief  throughout. 

Duchess    [sinking    upon   the  Mttee). 
Oh! 
Quex  [quietlyl.    Well  —  Pm  don», 
Duchess.    Oh,  my  reputationl 

8UBX.    Tm  —  done. 
ÜCHB88.    My  leputatkml    I  livm 
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never  ceased  to  guard  that,  as  you 
know. 

Quex.     IVe  lost  her. 

DüCHESS.     My  reputation ! 

Quex.  Of  course,  I  deserve  it. 
But [He  sitSf  his  head  howed] 

Duchess  [lookina  up].  To  think  — 
to  think  that  I  allowed  this  plausible 
creature  to  thrust  herseif  upon  me! 
[He  raises  his  head^  glaring  fiercely,  She 
beats  the  pillow]  Oh!  oh!  my  reputa- 
tion in  the  hands  of  this  low  creature ! 

Quex.     Ah    !       [Wüh    a    half- 

smothered  cry  he  goes  to  the  door  and  pulh 
it  open.  The  Duchess  rwn«  after  him 
and  seizes  his  arm]  I  said  I*d  wring  her 
damned  neck  —  I  told  BVayne  so. 

Duchess  [pushirig  him  away  from  the 
door].  Don't !  don  t !  violence  will  not 
help  US.  [She  closes  the  door;  he  Stands 
dutching  the  chair  hy  the  vrritina-tahle. 
The  dock  sirikes  iwelve]  Mianight. 
[Leaning  upon  a  chair]  At  any  rate,  you 
had  better  go  now. 

Quex  [turning  to  her],  I  beg  your 
pardon ;  I  regret  having  lost  control  of 
myself. 

Duchess  [miserahly],  It  has  been  a 
wretchedly  disappointing  meeting. 

Quex  [heavüy].  Let  us  see  each 
other  in  the  morning.  [She  nods]  Be 
Walking  in  the  grounds  by  nine. 

Duchess.  Yes.  [Rallying]  After  all, 
Harry,  there  may  be  nothing  behind  this 
woman's  behaviour.  It  may  have  been 
onJy  the  vulgarest  curiosity  on  her  part. 

Quex  [incredulously].  Ha !  However, 
in  that  case 

Duchess.     Money. 

Quex.     Money. 

Duchess.  I  ought  to  sound  her 
directly  she  presents  herseif  at  my 
bedside,  ought  I  not? 

Quex.  Earlier  —  before  she  has  had 
time  to  get  about  the  house.  Stand  at 
nothing.  If  she*s  to  be  bought,  she 
shall  have  whatever  she  demands  — 
any  sum! 

Duchess.     How  liberal  of  you ! 

[Quex  walks  toward  the  door^  ihen 
turns  to  her] 

Quex.  One  thing  I  hope  I  need 
hardly  say,  Duchess? 

Duchess.     What ? 

Quex  [unth  dianity],  Worst  come  to 
the  worst,  I  shaU  defend  you  by  every 
means  in  my  power.  Fm  done,  I  feel 
sure  [drawing  himself  up] ;  but,  of  course, 
I  shall  lie  for  you  hke  the  devil. 

Duchess  [plairUiveLy],  Thanks.  And 
I  have  dragged  you  into  it  alL 


Quex.  Tsch !  [Bowing  stiffly]  Good- 
night. 

Duchess.  Good-night.  [She  goes  to 
the  table  and  prepares  to  remove  the  tray, 
Having  turned  the  key  of  the  door^  Quex 
pauses.  She  says  fretfully]  Oh,  why 
don't  you  go,  Harry? 

Quex  [facing  her  sharply,  a  new  light 
in  his  eye],     No !    you  go. 

Duchess  [in  astonishment].     I ! 

Quex  [returning  to  her  excitedly].  I 
teil  you  I  can't  wait  through  a  night  of 
suspense :  Quick !  [Pacing  the  room] 
Leave  me  to  deal  with  her  here,  at 
once. 

Duchess.     You  ! 

Quex  [snapping  his  fingers].  By 
Jove,  yes ! 

Duchess.  What  are  you  going  to 
do? 

Quex.  Give  her  a  fair  chance,  and 
then  —  spoil  her  tale  against  you,  in 
any  event. 

Duchess.     How? 

Quex.  Trust  to  me.  [Impatiently] 
Go,  Duchess. 

Duchess.  But  where?  where  can 
I ? 

Quex.  Run  away  to  Mrs.  Jack  — 
ask  her  to  let  you  share  her  room  to- 
night.     [Pointing    to    the    writing-table] 

Ah  — !  scribble  a  message 

[The  Duchess  seats  her  seif  at  the 
umting-table  and  writes  agü 
tatedly  at  his  dictation] 

Quex  [dictating].  **The  Duchess  of 
Strood  has  been  seized  with  a  dreadful 
fit  of  nerves  and  has  gone  to  Mrs.  Eden's 
room.  Come  to  her  there  at  eight." 
Lay  that  upon  the  bed.  [Indicating  the 
bedroom]     Is  there  a  door  in  there? 

Duchess  [rising  breathlessly],     Yes. 

Quex.     Lockea? 

Duchess.     Yes. 

Quex.  The  key.  [Imperatively] 
Give  me  the  key.  [She  runs  into  the 
bedroom  and,  having  laid  the  written  mes- 
sage upon  the  bed,  disappears  for  a  mo- 
ment.  He  refills  his  tumoler  and  drinks, 
chuckling  sardonically  as  he  does  so] 
Ha,  ha,  ha!  [She  returns  with  the  key^ 
which  he  pockets]     The  bell  that  rings  in 

your  maid's  room ?     [She  points  to 

the  beü-rope  hanging  beside  the  passage- 
door]     Good.     [Motioning  to  her  to  go] 

Now [She  is  going  toward  the  other 

door;  he  detains  her]  Hist!  [Thought- 
fuUy]  If  anything  unusual  should 
ocour,  remember  that  we  were  simply 
disoussing  books  and  pietures  in  the 
Italian  garden  before  dinner. 
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you  afe  certain  you  can  save  my  repu- 
tation? 

QuEX  [politely].     Yowi  at  leaat,  my 
dear  Ducness.     Sleep  well. 

\She  it  ahout  lo  open  Ihe  door 
wken  a  thought  slnkea  her  and 
she  agaitt  runs  up  to  the  bed] 

DucHBBS.     Ah ! 

QüEX.     Hey? 

[She  relwna,  carryin^  her  nigkt- 
dress  cose  —  a  tking  of  tehiie 
salin  luiiA  a  monogram  and 
Coronet  embroidered  upon  Ü, 
She  koldg  it  up  lo  him  in  ei- 
vlanalion;  he  nods,  and  »he 
Ute  herselj  out.  Ue  immediately 
locks  the  door  at  whieh  ehe  has 
deparled  and  elips  Ihe  key  inlo 
pocket.      This 


communicaling  teith  the 
Toom  and  takee  up  a  Position 
against  the  wall  so  Chat  ihe 
opening  0}  the  passage  door 
conceals  him  from  the  inew  of 
Ihe  peraon  enlering.  After  a 
pause  the  door  is  opened  and 
SoPHY  appeari.  The  fritls  of 
her  night-dreas  peep  out  from 
under  the  Mandarin's  Tobe,  and 
she  is  wearing  a  pair  of  scarlel 
üoth  Slippers;  allogelher  she 
presents  an  odd,  fantaslic  figare. 
She  pausen  in  the  doorway 
hesitatingly,  then  steadies  her- 
self  and,  with  a  defiant  air, 
stalks  into  the  bedroom.  Di- 
reetly  she  has  moved  away, 
QuEX  Boflly  doses  the  door, 
locks  it,  and  poekels  the  key. 
ÄfeanvihileSopnY.looking  about 
the  bedroom  for  the  DucnEsa, 
discovers  the  paper  upon  the  bed. 
She  picks  it  up,  rends  ü,  and  re- 
placcs  iC,  and,  Coming  back  into 
Ibe  boudoir,  encounlera  Qubx] 

80PHT.     Oh ! 

QuEX  [mlh  a  eareless  nod].     Ah? 

SoPHT  [recovering  herseif,  and  speak- 
ing  viilh  a  contempluoits  smile].  So  her 
Qroce  has  packed  herself  on  to  Mrs. 
Bden's  room.  [Firmly]  Who  rang  (or 
me,  pleaae? 

QuEX.     /  rang. 

SoPHT.     You?  whatfor? 

QüEx.  Oh,  you  and  I  are  going  to 
have  a  oosey  Utile  chat  together. 

SopHT  [hanghlily].  I  don't  under- 
Btand  you. 


Qdex.  We'll  understand  ooe  an* 
other  well  enough,  in  a  minute. 

[He    lighls   another    cigaretle   arxd 
seals    himself    upon    the   settee. 
She  moves  to  the  hack  of  a  chair, 
eying  him  distrustfuUy\ 
Qttex.     Now  tliea  I     You've  been  at 
the  key-hole,  have  you? 
SoPB*  [slighlly  embarrassed].    Y — yea. 
QüEX  [sharply].     Eh? 
SopaT  [defianlly].     Yea;    you  knsw  I 

QuEx.  Ah.  And  I  should  like  to 
know  a  httle  more,  while  we  are  upon 
the  delicate  Bubject  of  Bpying.  Wlieii 
I  tound  you  behind  the  cypress-hedge 
this  evening  before  dinner  — — ■ 

SoPHY.     Well? 

QuEx.  You  had  just  at  that  mo- 
ment  retumed  to  the  Italiao  garden, 
you  Said. 

SoPHT.     Yea,  so  I  said. 

QüEX.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  had 
been  there  some  tima,  I  presume? 

80PHY,     A  minute  or  two. 

QoBx.     Heard  anything? 

SopRY  [laughing  malidously].  Ha,  ha, 
ha!  1  heard  her  Orace  sav.  "to-night" 
~  [faintly  mimicking  the  DocbebsI  "to- 
night!"  [Wilha  cuH  of  the  Up]  That 
was  enough  for  me. 

QoEX.  Quite  so.  You  told  a  de- 
liberate  lie,  then,  when  I  questioned 
you? 

SoPHT,     Yea. 

QiTBx.  Eatlier  in  the  evening,  that 
manioure  game  of  yours  —  nothing  but 
a  damnod  cunning  trick,  eh? 

80PHY.  I  b^  you  won't  uae  such 
language. 

QuEX.     A  trick,  eh? 

SoPHY.     Certainly. 

Qdbx.     You  wanted  —  what  did  you 

SopHY  [disddinfully].  A  kisa,  or  a 
squeeze  of  the  waiat  —  anything  of 
that  sort  would  have  done. 

Qdbx.  Oh,  would  it?  Youdidn't 
get  what  you  wanted,  though. 

SoPHY.  No ;  I  Buppose  you  wow 
frightenod. 

^UEX  [a  - 

you. 

QoBX  [stifiinghia  annoyanee],  Tsohl 
If  I  had  —  (mlh  a  toawe  of  the  hand]  whkt 
oourse  would  you  have  taken,  prayT 

80PHT  [wüh  an  air  ofgreat  proprMyl. 
Complained  at  oooe  to  Ladj  OwbcÜb^ 

OuEX.  Asitia  —  vhat  ao  you  tbmk 
of  aoing  dowF 
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SoPHY.    About  you  and  her  Grace  ? 

Quex  [scowling].     Yes. 

SoPHY.  Oh,  teil  the  ladies  in  the 
morning,  first  thing. 

Quex  [again  putting  a  check  upon 
himself].  Ha,  ha!  Why  do  you  be- 
have  in  this  contemptible  wav? 

SoPHY.     It  isn't  contemptiole. 

Quex.     Isn't  it? 

SoPHY.    Not  under  the  circumstances. 

Quex.     What  circumstances? 

SoPHY  [hotly],  A  wicked  man  like 
you  engaged  to  a  sweet  girl  like  Miss 
Muriel! 

Quex.  I  see.  [Politely]  You  don't 
approve  of  the  engagement? 

SoPHY.     Should  think  not ! 

Quex.     Alwavs    done   your   best   to 

foison  Miss  Eaen*s  mina  against  me, 
expect  ? 

SoPHY.  Always  let  her  know  my 
opinion  of  you.     And  I  was  right ! 

Quex.     Right? 

SoPHY.  This  very  day,  poor  thing, 
she  was  sajdng  how  proud  she  is  of  you 
because  you've  turned  over  a  new  leaf 
for  her  sake;  and  I  told  what  your 
promises  are  worth.  Yes,  I  was  right! 
And  now  I  can  prove  it ! 

[He  rises;  she  hastily  places  her- 
seif  on  the  other  side  of  the  chair] 

Quex.  Look  here !  [Leaning  against 
the  table,  the  chair  heing  between  him  and 
Sophy]  What  will  you  take  to  hold 
your  tongue? 

SoPHY.     Nothing. 

Quex.  Oh,  but  wait.  This  isn't  a 
matter  of  a  handful  of  sovereigns.  I'U 
give  you  a  couple  of  thousand  pounds  to 
keep  quiet  about  this. 

SoPHY.     No,  thank  you,  my  lord. 

Quex.     Four  thousand. 

SoPHY  [shaking  her  head],     No. 

Quex.     Five. 

Sophy.     No. 

Quex.     How  much? 

Sophy.  Not  twenty  thousand.  I'm 
extremely  comfortably  off,  my  lord,  but 
if  I  wasn't  I  wouldn't  accept  a  penny  of 
your  money.  All  I  wish  is  to  save 
Miss  Munel  from  marrying  a — a 
gentleman  who  isn*t  fit  for  her.  And 
that's  what  I  intend  doing. 

[They  stand  looking  at  each  other 
for  a  rnoment,  silently;  then  he 
walks  away,  thoughtfidly] 

Quex  [in  an  altered  tone],     Come  here. 

Sophy  [wüh  an  eye  on  the  door].  Cer- 
tainly  not. 

QxTEX.  As  you  please.  Miss  Füll- 
gamey — 


Sophy.     I  hear  you. 

Quex.  I  should  like '  to  settle  this 
business  with  you  pleasantly  —  if  pos- 
sible.  Allow  me  to  say  this.  I  don't 
think  I  am  quite  such  an  atrocious 
person  as  you  appear  to  beheve;  in 
ract  I  can  assure  you  I  am  not. 

Sophy  [gathering  her  robe  about  her 
and  advancing  a  few  steps].  You  must 
excuse  me,  my  lord,  but  —  [glancing 
round  the  room]  you  evidently  forget 
where  you  are. 

Quex.  No,  I  don*t;  but  I  teil  you 
—  I  teil  you  sincerely  —  that  my  visit 
to  her  Orace  to-night  was  an  innocent 
one. 

Sophy  [turning  her  head  away,  in  great 
disdain].     Really ! 

Quex.  Really.  You  won't  accept 
money  ? 

Sophy.     No,  indeed,  I  will  not. 

Quex.  Very  well.  Ha !  it's  an  odd 
attitude  for  a  man  like  myself  to  adopt 
Xoward  —  [indicating  Sophy  by  a  motion 
of  the  hand]  But  I  make  an  appeal  to 
you. 

Sophy  [elevating  her  eyebrows],  Ap- 
peal? 

Quex  [unth  simple  feeling  and  dignity]. 
I  love  Miss  Eden.  I  would  be  a  good 
husband  to  that  young  lady.  Let  me 
off. 

Sophy.     Let  you  off? 

Quex.  Don*t  teil  on  me.  Don't 
try  to  rob  me  of  Miss  Eden.  Let  me 
off. 

Sophy.  I'm  sorry  to  say  I  can't, 
my  lord. 

Quex.     Youwon't? 

Sophy.  I  won't.  \With  a  slight  in- 
clination  of  the  head  Quex  turns  away 
and  Stands  leaning  against  the  settee  with 
his  back  toward  Sophy.  The  dock  strikes 
the  quarter-of-an-hour.  There  is  a  short 
silence]    If  your  lordship  has  quite  done 

with  me ?     [He  makes  no  response. 

She  tosses  her  head]  I  wish  you  good- 
night,  my  lord.  [She  goes  to  the  passage- 
door  and  turns  the  handle]  It's  locked. 
This  door's  locked.  [Looking  at  him] 
The  door's  locked.  [Rattling  at  the 
door-handle]  Where's  the  key  ?  [Search- 
ing   about   on    the  floor   near   the   door] 

Where's  the- ?     [Coming  for  ward  a 

Step  or  two]  Has  your  lordship  got  the 
key  of  this  door?  [Still  obtaining  no 
answer,  she  Stands  staring  at  him  for  a 
moment;  then  she  goes  quickly  to  the 
other  door  and  tries  the  handle.  As  she 
does  sOf  Quex  turns  sharply  and,  leaning 
upon  the  hcxk  of  the  eeUee^  watcfiea  her» 
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After  shaking  the  door-handle  vigor- 
ously,  she  wheels  round  and  faces  him^ 
indignantly]  What's  the  meaning  of 
this? 

QüEX  [grimly].     Ah! 

SoPHY.     Oh !    [She  sweeps  round 

io  avoid  hinif  and  then  runs  inlo  the  hed- 
room.  When  she  has  gone  he  seats  him- 
self  in  the  chair  hy  the  mritiyig-table  in  a 
lazy  attitude^  his  legs  stretched  out,  his 
hands  in  his  pockets.  After  a  moment 
or  two  she  returns  brcathlcssly]  I*m 
locked  in ! 

QüEX.     Yes. 

SoPHY.     You  have  locked  me  in ! 

QuEX.     Yes. 

SoPHY.     How  dare  you ! 

QüEX.  Why,  you  didn't  think  you 
were  going  to  have  it  all  your  own  way, 
did  you,  Sophy? 

SoPHY.  I'll  thank  you  to  bo  less 
familiär.     Let  mo  out. 

QüEX.     Not  I. 

SoPHY.     You  let  me  out  directly.      . 

QüEX  [pointing  a  finger  at  her]. 
You'U  gain  nothing  by  raging,  my  good 
girl.  Ha!  now  you  appreciate  the 
curiously  awkward  Position  in  which 
you  have  placed  yourself . 

SoPHY.     I  Ve  placed  mysclf  in  no  — — 

QüEX.     Oh,    come,    come!      Taking 

^  mo  at  my  blackest,  I'm  not  quite  the 

*kind  of  man  that  a  young  woman  who 

Prides  herseif  upon  her  respectability 

desires   to   be   mixed  up   with  in  this 

fashion. 

SoPHY.     Mixed  up  with ! 

QüEX.  Well  —  [stretching  out  his 
arms]  here  we  are,  you  know. 

SoPHY.     Here  we  are ! 

QüEX.  You  and  I,  dear  Sophy. 
[Putting  his  leg  over  the  arm  of  his  chair] 
Now  just  Sit  down 

Sophy.     I  sha*n*t. 

QüEX.  While  I  picture  to  you  what 
wiU  happen  in  the  morning. 

Sophy.     In  the  morning? 

QüEX.  In  a  few  hours'  time.  In  the 
firsl  place,  you  will  be  called  in  your 
room.     You  won't  be  there. 

Sophy.     Won't  I ! 

(^UEX.  No.  You  won*t  be  there. 
A  httle  later  my  man  will  come  to  my 
room.  I  sha'n't  be  there.  At  about 
the  same  hour,  her  Grace  will  require 
your  attendance.  Where  will  you  be? 
She  will  then,  naturally,  desire  to  retum 
to  her  own  apartments.  You  are  in- 
telligent enough,  I  fancy,  to  imagine 
the  rest.  [After  a  hrief  pause,  she  breaks 
into  a  peal  of  soft,  derisiue  laughter]    1  am 


deeply  flattered  by  your  enjoyment  of 
the  prospect. 

Sophy.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  why,  you  must 
take  me  f or  a  f  ool ! 

QüEX.    Why  ? 

Sophy.  Why,  can't  you  see  that  our 
being  found  together  like  this,  here  or 
anywhere,  would  do  for  you  as  well  as 
for  me? 

QüEX  [rising],  Of  course  I  see  it. 
[Advancing  to  her]  But,  my  dear  Soph\% 
/  am  already  done  for.  You  provide 
for  that.  And  so,  if  I  have  to  part  with 
my  last  shred  of  character,  I  will  lose  it 
in  association  with  a  woman  of  your 
class  rather  than  with  a  lady  whom  I, 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  hold  in  the 
highest  esteem. 

Sophy  [öfter  a  pause].  Ho!  oh,  in- 
deed? 

QüEX.     Yes.     Yes,  indeed. 

Sophy  [tnth  a  shade  Icss  confidence]. 
Ha,  ha!  if  your  lordship  thinks  to 
frighten  me,  youVe  got  nold  of  the 
wrong  customer.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  two  or 
three  things  you  haven't  reckoned  for, 
I  can  assuro  you.  Here's  one  —  I  told 
Miss  Muriel  exactly  what  I  heard,  be- 
tween  you  and  your  Duchess,  in  the 
garden  this  evening. 

QüEX  [griiiding  his  teeth].  You  did! 
[Involuntarily  making  a  threatening  nwi^e- 
ment  toward  her]     You  did,  you ! 

Sophy  [cowering  over  the  aettee].     Oh ! 

QüEX  [recovering  himself].  Oh,  you 
did,  did  you? 

Sophy  [facing  him  defiantly],  Yes, 
I  did. 

QüEX  [coolly] ,  Well  ?  and  what  then  ? 
You  listen  to  a  oonversation  earried  on 
in  an  open  spot,  from  which  your  mis- 
chievous  ears  manage  to  detach  the 
phrase  **to-night."  My  explanation, 
if  I  am  called  upon  to  make  one,  will  be 
absurdly  simple. 

Sophy  [derisively].  Ha,  ha!  wiU  it! 
ha,  ha,  ha!    I  daresay! 

QüEX.  Yes.  You  see,  I  promised 
her  Grace  that  I  would  send  a  bock  to 
her  room  to-night  —  to-might.  My  man 
had  gone  to  bed ;  I  brought  it  mjrscJf, 
intending  to  band  it  to  Mrs.  Watson, 
her  maid.  In  the  meantime,  the  Duoh- 
ess had  joined  Mrs.  Eden  andl  found 
you  here. 

Sophy.  You  oouldn*t  teil  such  an 
abominable  lie ! 

QüEX  [imperturhably],  I  fouad  yov 
here.  And  then  —  wnat  is  the  obvwas 
sequel  to  the  story?  [Shrugging  ki» 
Shoulders]    I'm  a  wioked  man,  Sophyt 
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and  you're  an  nndeniably  pretty  girl  — 
and  the  devil  dared  me. 

SoPHY.     Oh ! 

QüEX  [tahing  up  the  hottle  of  cham- 
vagne].  And  an  excellent  banquet  you 
nad  chanced  to  provide  for  the  occasion. 
[Reading  the  lahel]  "Fölix  Poubelle, 
Carte  d*Or."  It  will  appear,  I  am 
afraid,  that  you  had  been  preparing  for 
the  entertainment  of  some  amorous 
footman. 

SoPHY  [snapping  her  fingers  at  htm]. 
Puh !  bah !  On,  the  whole  house  shaÜ 
know  that  that  is  yonr  Duchess's  Cham- 
pagne. 

Quex.  Excuse  me  —  Mr.  Brewster, 
the  butler,  will  disprove  that  tale.  You 
wheedled  this  out  of  him  on  your  own 
account,  remember. 

SoPHY  [disconcerted].  Oh  —  ah,  yes 
—  but— — 

Quex.     For  yourself,  my  dear  Sophy. 

SoPHY  Ifalteringly],  Yes,  but  —  but 
she  made  me  do  it. 

Quex.     She  made  you  do  it !    [Replac- 

ing  the  hottle,  sternly]     And  who,  pray, 

will  accept  your  word,  upon  this  or  any 

other  pomt,  against  that  of  a  lady  of 

the  Position  of  the  Duchess  of  Strood? 

[He    walks    away  from    her   and 

examines    the    booka    upon    the 

writing-tahle.     She  sits  on  the 

aettee,  a  blank  expression  upon 

her  face] 

Sophy  [after  a  little  consideration, 
wiping  her  brow  xvith  the  back  of  her 
hand].  At  any  rate,  my  darling  — 
Miss  Muriel  —  wotdd  quickly  see 
through  a  horrid  trick  of  this  sort. 

Quex.  I  bet  you  a  dozen  boxes  of 
gloves  to  a  case  of  your  manicure  instru- 
ments  that  she  doesn't. 

SoPHY.  I  Said  to  her  to-day,  at  my- 
place,  that  I  was  certain,  if  I  could  meet 
you  alone  in  some  quiet  spot  I  could  get 
a  kiss  out  of  you. 

Quex    [under   his   breath,    glaring   al 

her],     You !     [Coolly]     Oh,  now  I 

understand.  Yes,  my  dear,  but  Miss 
Eden  is  scarcely  likely  to  believe  that 
a  modest  girl  would  carry  her  devotion 
to  this  extent.     Qood  heavens!     why, 

your  attire !     [She  puLls  her  robe 

about  her  aharply]  And  a  woman  who 
compromises  herself,  recollect,  is  never 
measured  by  her  own  character,  always 
by  her  companion's. 

[She  atarta  to  her  feet  and  pacea 
the  room,  uUering  criea  of  anger 
and  indigruiHan.  He  cantinuea 
to  interesi  himaelf  in  the  booka] 


SoPHY.  Oh!  no,  no!  my  darling 
wouldn't  think  it  of  mel  when  IVe 
abused  you  so  continually!  she  surely 
coiddn't!  oh!  oh!  [With  flashing  eyea] 
Now,  look  here,  my  lord !  you  don't 
really  imagine  that  Fm  going  to  stick 
in  this  room  with  you  patiently  all 
through  the  night,  do  you? 

Quex.  How  do  you  propose  to 
avoid  it  ? 

SoPHY  [pointing  to  the  passage-door], 
As  true  as  I'm  alive,  if  you  don't  imlock 
that  door,  I  —  I  —  1*11  scream  the  place 
down! 

Quex.  Why  scream?  [Pointing  to 
the  hell-rope  which  hangs  beside  the  door] 
There's  tne  bell.  I  daresay  a  servant 
or  two  are  still  up  and  about.  You*d 
rouse  the  house  quicker  in  that  way. 

SoPHY.     Much   obliged    to    you   for 

the    hint.     I    will  —  I    wiU [She 

goea  to  the  bell-rope  and  graaps  it;  then 
ahe  looka  round  and  aees  him  calmly  turr^ 
ing  the  leavea  of  a  book  he  haa  aelected. 
She  atarea  at  him,  with  audden  miagiving] 
Ha,  now  we  shall  see  how  much  your 
grand  scheme  amounts  to ! 

Quex.     We  shall.     Ring  the  bell. 

Sophy  [blankly].     What  do  you  mean ? 

Quex.  Pooh,  my  dear!  ring,  ring, 
ring!  or  yell!  You  won't  be  the  first 
semi-circumspect  young  person  who  has 
got  herself  into  a  scrape  and  then  en- 
deavoured  to  save  herself  by  raising  a 
huUabaloo. 

[She  alowly  takea  her  hand  from 
the  bell-rope  and  movea  a  atep 
or  two  toward  him] 

SoPHY.  Oh,  that's  what  you'd  try 
to  make  out,  is  it?  [He  raiaea  hia  eyea 
from  hia  book  and  givea  her  a  aignificant 
look.  Leaning  upon  the  arm  of  the 
aettee,  ahe  aaya  faintly]     You  —  you ! 

Quex.  Yes,  I  teil  you  again,  my  dear, 
you  have  got  yourself  into  a  shocking 
mess.  YouVe  got  me  into  a  mess,  and 
youVe  got  yourself  in  a  mess. 

SoPHY  [pulling  heraelf  up  and  advanc-- 
ing  to  him  tili  ahe  facea  him],  You  — 
you  are  an  awful  blackguard,  my  lord. 

Quex.  Thank  you,  my  dear.  But 
you're  not  far  wrong  —  I  was  a  black- 
guard tili  I  met  Miss  Eden;  and  now, 
losing  Miss  Eden,  perhaps  Tm  going  to 
be  a  bigger  blackguard  than  before. 
At  the  same  time,  you  know,  there's  not 
much  to  choose  between  us ;  for  you're 
a  low  spy,  an  impudent,  bare-faced 
liar,  a  conimon  kitohen-cat  who  wriggles 
into  the  best  rooms,  gets  herself  fondied, 
and  then  spits.     [Paasing  her  and  thrauh 
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ing  himself,  full-length,  upon  the  setiee 
and  sellling  himself  to  read]  Therefore 
I've  no  compunction  in  makiag  you  pay 
your  share  of  this  score,  my  dear  Sophy 
—  none  whatevor. 

[She  walks  feebly  to  the  passage- 
door    and    Stands    ratlling    the 
handle   in    an    uncertain    way. 
At  last   she   breaks   dovm  and 
cries  a  little] 
Sophy.     Oh!    oh!    oh!    let  me  go, 
my  lord.     [He  makes  no  response]     Do 
let  me  go  —  please!     will  you?     [Ap- 
proaching  him  and  wiping  her  cyes  upon 
the  sleeve  of  her  nightdress]     I  hope  your 
lordship  will  kindly  let  me  go. 
QuEX  [shortly].     No. 
Sophy  [steadying  her  sei/].    I  don*t  want 
to  rouse  the  house  at  this  time  o*  night 

if  I  can  help  it 

QuEX.  Don't  you  ? 
Sophy.  Though  I  am  certain  I  can 
make  my  story  good  anyway.  But 
I'd  rather  your  lordship  let  me  out 
without  the  bother —  [Piteously]  Do! 
[He  turns  a  leaf  of  his  hook.  She  speaks 
defiantly]  Very  well!  very  well!  here 
I  sit  then!  [Seating  herseif]  We'U  see 
who  tires  first,  you  or  I !  you  or  1 1 
[Again  snapping  her  fingers  at  him] 
Bai !   you  horror !   you  —  horror ! 

QüEX  [raising  himself  on  his  elbow]. 
Will  you  have  this  sofa?  [She  gives  him 
a  fUrce  look]    A  glass  of  your  wine? 

[She  riseSj  with  a  stamp  of  the 
foot,  and  once  more  paces  the 
room.  He  sivs  his  wine  and 
resettles  himself,  She  goes  dis- 
tractedly  from  one  object  to 
another,  now  leaning  upon  a 
chair,  then  against  the  pillar 
of  the  cheval-glass.  Ultimately 
she  comes  to  the  bell-rope  and 
fingers  it  again  irresolutely] 

QoPHY  \faintly].     My  lord !    [He 

remains  silent,  She  releases  the  bell-rope] 
Oh — h — h!  [She  pauses  by  the  settee^ 
looking  down  upon  him  as  though  she 
wovld  strike  him;  then  she  walks  away, 
and,  seating  herseif  in  the  chair  by  the 
bedside,  drops  her  head  upon  the  bed, 
The  dock  tinkles  the  half-hour,  There 
is  a  Short  silence.  Suddenly  she  rises, 
uttering  a  sharp  cry,  with  her  hand  to  her 
heart]     Oh!    [panting]   oh!   oh! 

QuEX  [loohing  at  her],     What  now? 
Sophy.    Valma ! 
QuEX.     Valma? 

Sophy.    Mr.  Valma!    oh,  you  know 
he  is  in  the  house ! 
Qüsx.    He !  what's  he  doing  here? 


Sophy.  The  housekeeper  gave  him 
permission  to  sleep  here.  You  know! 
[Slamping  her  foot]     Don* t  you  know? 

QüEX  [sitting  up,  alertly].  Ho!  my 
jealous  friend,  the  palmist.  He  is  on 
the  premises,  hey  ? 

Sophy  [distractedly],  Let  me  out! 
oh,  yes,  he  is  jealous  of  me;  he  is 
jealous  of  me,  and  weVe  had  a  few  words 
about  you  as  it  is 

QüEX.     Ah ! 

Sophy.  Oh,  this  would  min  me  with 
Valma!  oh,  if  your  lordship  hasn't 
any  feeling  for  me,  don't  let  Valma 
think  that  I*m  a  —  that  Tm !  [Go- 
ing down  on  her  knees  bcfore  him]  Oh, 
I  won*t  teil  on  you !  I  promise  I  won't, 
if  you'll  only  let  me  go !  I  will  hold  my 
tongue  about  you  and  the  Duchess! 
I  take  my  solemn  oath  1*11  hold  my 
tongue! 

QüEX  [rising].  Ha!  \CalmIy]  No, 
my  dear  Sophy,  I  wasn  t  aware  that 
your  fianci  is  in  the  house.  So  the 
Situation  comes  home  to  you  a  little 
more  poignantly  now,  does  it? 

Sophy  [rising  and  going  to  the  passage- 
door],  Unlock  the  door!  where's  the 
key? 

püEX.  Wait,  wait,  wait !  And  you're 
going  to  keep  your  mouth  shut  af  ter  all, 
are  you  ? 

Sophy  [rattling  the  door-handle],  Yes, 
yes.     Unlock  it ! 

QüEX.     Don*t  be  in  such  a  hurry. 

Sophy.  I  give  you  my  sacred 
Word 

QüEX  [thoughtfully],  Tsch,  tsch,  tsch ! 
[Sharplu,  with  a  snap  of  the  fingers] 
Yes  —  by  Jove  — !  [Pointinq  to  the 
chair  by  the  writing-table]  Sit  down. 
[Imperatively]  Sit  down.  [She  sits, 
.wonderingly.  He  goes  to  the  table,  selects 
a  piain  sheet  of  paper  and  lays  it  More 
her,  Then  he  hands  her  a  pen]  Write 
as  I  teil  you. 

Sophy  [tremblingly],     What? 

QüEX  [pointing  to  the  ink],  Ink. 
[Dictating]  **My  lord."  [She  writes; 
he  walks  about  as  he  dictates]  **  My  lord. 
I  am  truly  obliged  to  you " 

Sophy.     Yes. 

QüEX.  "For  your  great  liberal- 
ity " 

Sophy  [turning].     Eh? 

QüEX  [sternly],  Qo  on.  [She  xariUs] 
"For  your  great  liberality,  and  in  onoe 
more  availing  myself  of  it  I  quite  onder- 
stand " 

SoPHT  [weMy].    Oh!    [Afler 
Yes. 
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QxTEX.  '*I  quite  understand  that 
OUT  friendship  comes  to  an  qrid."  [She 
risea  and  faces  him]     Gk>  on. 

SoPHY.     Out  friendship ! 

QüEx.     Yes. 

SoPHY.     Out  — friendship  I 

Quex.     Yes. 

SoPHY.     I  won*t. 

Quex.     Very  well. 

SoPHY.  How  dare  vou  try  to  make 
me  write  such  a  thing  I  [He  lurns  from 
her  andf  book  in  handj  resumes  his  re- 
cumhent  position  on  the  sofa.  She  av- 
proaches  him,  falteringly]  What  wonld 
you  do  with  that,  if  I  did  write  it? 

Quex.  Simply  hold  it  in  mjr  pos- 
session,  as  secnrity  for  your  silence, 
until  after  my  marriage  with  Miss 
Eden ;    then  retnm  it  to  you. 

SoPHY.  Oh,  won*t  your  lordship 
trust  nie? 

Quex  [contemptuoualy].  Trust  you! 
[After  a  pause^  she  relurns  to  the  writing- 
table  and  takes  up  her  pen  again]  Where 
were  we  ? 

SoPHY  [feebly],  '*I  quite  under- 
stand " 

Quex.  **That  our  friendship  comes 
to  an  end.**  [She  wriles.  He  rises  and 
looks  over  her  Shoulder]  "While  thank- 
ing  you  again  for  past  and  present 
favours " 

SoPHY  [groaning  as  she  viriles].  Oh! 
oh! 

Quex.  **I  undertake  not  to  ap- 
proach  or  annoy  you  in  the  future " 

SoPHY.     Oh ! 

Quex.     *'Upon  äny  pretext  whatso- 

ever.     Yours  respectfully '*     [After 

watching  the  completion  of  the  letter] 
Date  it  vaguely  —  [vrith  a  wave  of  the 
hand]  **Monday  aftemoon."  Blot  it. 
[Moving  away]  That*s  right.  [She 
rises,  reading  the  letter  with  staring  eyes. 
Then  she  comes  to  him  and  yields  the 
letter,  and  he  folds  it  neatly  and  puts  it 
into  his  breast-pocket]  Thank  you.  I 
think  I  need  detain  you  no  longer. 

SopHY  [vnth  a  gasp].  Ah!  stop  a 
bit !   no,  I  won't ! 

Quex.     What*s  the  matter  with  you  ? 

SoPHY  [vrildly].  Why,  it's  like  selling 
Muriel !  Just  to  get  myself  out  of  this, 
I'm  simply  handmg  her  over  to  you! 
I  won*t  do  it !  I  won*t !  [She  rushes  to 
the  bell-rope  and  tugs  at  it  again  and  again] 
She  8ha*n*t  marry  you!  she  sha'n't! 
IVe  Said  she  shan't,  and  she  sha'n't! 
[Leaving  the  beUrrope  and  facing  him 
fiercely]  Oh,  let  your  precious  Duchess 
go  scot  free!    After  all,  what  does  it 


matter  who  the  woman  is  you've  been 
sporting  with,  so  that  Miss  Muriel  is 
kept  from  faUing  into  your  clutches! 
Yes,  I'Il  make  Short  work  of  you,  my 
lord.  The  ladies  shall  hear  from  my 
mouth  of  the  lively  half-hour  IVe  spent 
with  you,  and  how  IVe  suddenly  funked 
the  consequenees  and  raised  a  hulla- 
baloo  !  Now,  my  lord !  now  then !  now 
then! 

[His  astonishment  has  given  way 
to  admiration;  he  gazes  at  her 
as  if  spell-bound] 

Quex  [after  a  pause,  during  which  she 
Stands  before  him  pantiiig].  By  God, 
you're  a  fino  plucked  *un!  IVe  never 
known  a  better.  [Resolutely]  No,  my 
girl,  I*m  damned  if  you  shall  siiffer! 
Quick !    listen !    pull  yourself  together ! 

SoPHY  [hysterically].     Eh?  eh? 

Quex  [takirig  her  letter  from  his  pocket 
and  thrusting  it  into  her  hand].  Here's 
your  letter !  tako  it  —  I  won't  have  it. 
[Going  quickly  to  the  passage-door,  un- 
locking  it,  and  throwing  the  door  open] 
There  you  are ! 

SoPHY  [sobbing].     Oh!  oh! 

[There  is  a  hurried,  irregulär 
knocking  at  the  door] 

Quex  [gripping  her  arm].  Hush! 
[In  a  whisper]     Call  out  —  wait ! 

SoPHY  [raising  her  voice  —  unsteadily]. 
Wait  —  one  moment ! 

Quex  [in  her  ear,  as  he  gives  her  the 
key  of  the  door].  Say  the  Duchess  is 
with  Mrs.  Jack;  say  she  wants  her 
letters  brought  to  her  in  the  morning! 
say  anything 

SoPHY.  Yes,  yes.  [Weeping  and 
shaking  and  gasping,  she  goes  to  the  door 
and  unlocks  it.  He  tip-toes  into  the  bed- 
room  and  turns  out  the  light  there.  She 
opens  the  door  an  inch  or  two]     Yes? 

Two  VoiCES  [a  man*s  and  a  woman's]. 
What  is  it?   what's  the  matter? 

SoPHY  [steadying  herseif  with  an  effort] 
Nothing.  Only  her  Grace  has  gone  to 
Mrs.  Eden's  room  and  wishes  her  letters 
taken  there  in  the  morning  most  par- 
ticularly  —  see  ? 

The  Voices.  What  did  you  ring  like 
that  for?     Thought  the  place  was  afire ! 

SoPHY.  Oh,  don't  malce  a  fuss  about 
nothing.  You  servants  are  an  old- 
fashioned  lot.     Bong  swor ! 

The  Voices  [angrily].  Oh,  good- 
night. 

SoPHY.     Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

[She  closes  the  door  and  totters  away 
from  it,  I  sobbing  hysterically, 
OS  QxTEX  comes  to  her] 
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QuEX  [kindly].  Be  off.  Go  to  bed. 
Serve  me  how  you  please.  Miss  Full- 
garuey,  upon  my  sotil,  I  —  I  humbly  heg 
your  pardon. 

SoPHY  [passina  htm].  Oh!  oh!  oh! 
[Turning  to  him]  Oh,  God  bless  you! 
You  —  you  —  you*re  a  geutleman !  1*11 
do  what  I  can  lor  you ! 

[She  staggers  to  the  passage-door 
and  disappears,  closing  the  door 
behind  her.  Then  he  extin- 
guishes  the  remaining  light,  and 
cautiously  lets  himself  out  at  the 
other  door] 

END    OP   THE   THIRD    ACT 


ACT   IV 

The  scene  is  the  same^  in  every  respect, 
as  that  of  the  First  Act, 

[On  the  right  Miss  Gl  arid  ge  is  manicur^ 
ing  a  young  gentleman.  On  the  left 
Miss  Moon  is  putting  her  mani- 
cure-tahle  in  order,  as  if  she  has 
recently  disposed  of  a  customer. 
Miss  Limbird  is  again  at  her  desk, 
husy  over  accounts.  The  door^ong 
Sounds  andj  after  a  short  intervaly 
QuEX  and  Frayne  enter,  preceded 
hy  Miss  Huddle.  Frayne  ap- 
pears  particuLarly  depressed  and  un- 
weit] 

Quex  [nodding  to  Miss  Limbird]. 
Good-morning. 

Miss  Limbird.     Morning. 

Quex.  [To  Miss  Huddle]  Miss 
FuUgaruey  has  not  yet  arrived,  you 
say? 

Miss  Huddle.    Not  yet. 

Quex  [looking  at  his  watch],  Twenty 
minutes  to  twelve. 

Miss  Moon.  Yes,  weVe  never 
known  Miss  Fullgamey  to  be  so  late 
at  her  business.  I  do  hope  she  hasn't 
been  run  over  and  injured. 

Miss  Huddle.  Or  murdered  by 
tramps. 

Quex.    My  dear  young  lady ! 

Miss  Moon.  Well,  orie  does  read 
such  things  in  the  ha'penny  papers. 

Miss  Huddle.  And  she  went  down 
to  Richmond  yesterday  aftemoon,  you 
know  —  to  Fauneey  Court. 

Quex.  Of  course  I  know  —  and 
slept  there. 

Miss  Moon,    Oh,  did  she? 


Quex.  And  has  come  up  to  town 
this  morning. 

Miss  Huddle.  Then  she'll  have 
gone  home,  I  expect,  to  change. 

Miss  Moon.  That's  what  she's  done. 
[Slightly  disappointed]  Well,  I  should 
have  been  sorry  if  anything  had  hap- 
pened  to  her. 

Quex.     Naturally. 

Miss  Huddle.  So  should  I,  though 
I'm  quite  new  here. 

Miss  Moon.  It  never  gives  me  an^ 
pleasure  to  hear  of  people  having  their 
limbs  erushed. 

Miss  Huddle.  Or  being  murdered 
by  tramps. 

Miss  Moon.  Won't  your  lordship 
take  a  chair?  [To  Frayne,  who  has 
wandered  down  to  the  window]  And  you, 
sir? 

[The  young  gentleman^  his  mani' 
curing  being  finished,  has  risen, 
paid  Miss  Limbird  and  de- 
partedy  followed  by  Miss  Cla- 
RiDGE  carrying  her  howl  and 
towel.     The  door-gong  sounds] 

Quex.     Is  that  she? 

Miss  Moon.  No;  that  young  gen- 
tleman leaving. 

[Miss  Moon,  carrying  her  bowl 
and  towel,  and  Miss  Huddle, 
ajter  exchanging  a  few  words 
with  Miss  Limbird,  udihdraw] 

Frayne.  \To  Quex,  biliously]  How 
revoltingly  hideous  these  gals  look  this 
morning ! 

Quex.  Same  as  yesterday.  You're 
seedy. 

Frayne  [closing  his  eyes].  Oh,  shock- 
ingly  seedy.  [Sitting]  I'm  in  f or  a  go 
of  malaria,  I  fear. 

Quex.  Shame  of  me  to  have  routed 
you  out  of  bed  and  bothered  you  with 
my  affairs.  [Sitting]  But  you  can 
quite  understand,  Chick,  how  con- 
foundedly  anxious  I  am  as  to  the  atti- 
tude  Miss  Fullgarney  will  adopt  toward 
me  to-day. 

Frayne.     Quite,  quite.     Harry 

Quex.    Yes  ? 

Frayne.  What  Champagne  was  it 
we  drank  last  night  at  Riclunond? 

Quex  [tüüh  some  hütemess],  Hai 
"Fölix  PoubeUe,  Carte  d'Or." 

Frayne  [shaking  his  head\,  I  oanH 
take  Champagne. 

Quex.     CanH  you? 

Frayne.    I  mean  I  oughtn^t  to. 

Quex.  Oh.  [Referring  to  hiB  «oidk 
again]  IVe  given  you  a  pretty  miimlB 
aooount  of  last  night'B  tragedy»  CSikk» 
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"1*11  do  what  I  can  for  you"  —  those 
were  the  Fullgamey's  words.  Good 
lord,  they  came  at  me  like  a  holt  from 
the  blue!  Does  she  intend  to  act  up 
to  them,  eh  ?  —  that's  the  question. 
Surely  she*ll  act  up  to  them,  Chick? 

Frayne.  Have  you  met  the  ladies 
this  moming? 

Quex.  Yes  —  except  Muriel,  who 
didu't  show  at  breakfast. 

Frayne.     How  did  you  find  *em? 

Quex.  Amiability  itself ;  they  know 
nothing.  [Rising  and  looking  down 
upon  Frayne]  You  see,  Chick,  all  that 
Miss  Fullgamey  has  to  do  —  if  she 
hasn't  already  done  it  —  is  to  teil  a 
trifling  taradiadle  to  Muriel  conceming 
the  events  of  last  night.  Well,  in  effect, 
ehe  has  promised  to  do  that,  hasn't  she? 
[Inipalienüy]     Eh? 

Frayne  [gloomily],  Frankly,  Harry, 
I  shouldn't  be  in  the  least  surprised  if 
the  jade  sold  you. 

Quex  [his  jaw  falling],  You  wouldn* t  ? 

Frayne.     No. 

Quex.  Phew!  /  should.  [Warndy] 
By  Jove,  I  should ! 

Frayne.  I  have  conceived  a  great 
aversion  to  her  —  a  long,  scraggy  gal. 

Quex  [with  enthusiasm].  As  füll  of 
courage  as  a  thoroughbred ! 

Frayne  [closing  his  eyes].  I  can 
picture  her  elbows;  sharp,  pointed 
elbows  —  the  barbed  fence  of  the  spite- 
ful  woman. 

Quex.  Pooh!  yesterday  she  was 
alluring. 

Frayne  [rising  vainfuUy],  Yester- 
day   !      [Gravely]      Harry,    do    you 

know  there  are  moments  when  I  feel 
that  I  am  changing  toward  the  sex; 
when  I  fancy  I  can  discern  the  skele- 
ton,  as  it  were,  through  the  rounded 
eheek? 

Quex.     You! 

Frayne.  Yes,  this  novel  sentiment 
is  undoubtedly  gaining  possession  of 
your  old  friend  —  graduidly,  perhaps, 
but  surely. 

Quex  [regarding  him  searchingly], 
Excuse  me,  Chick  —  did  you  turn  mto 
the  Beefsteak  when  you  got  back  from 
Richmond  last  night? 

Frayne.  For  an  hour.  Oh,  a  great 
mistake. 

Quex.  What,  a  little  whiskey  on  the 
top  of  Champagne? 

Frayne  [gazing  pcUhetically  at  Quex 
with  watery  eyes],  A  good  deal  of  Cham- 
pagne undemeath  a  lot  of  whiskey. 

[The  door-gong  sounds] 


Quex.  Who's  this?  [He  walks  to  the 
entrance,  and  looks  into  the  further  room] 
The  Fullgarney. 

[He  returns  to  his  former  position, 
as  Sophy  enters  quickly^  fol- 
lowed  by  Miss  Claridqe,  Miss 
MooN,  and  Miss  Huddle. 
Sophy  —  dressed  as  at  the  end 
of  the  First  Act  —  is  pale,  red- 
eyedy  and  generally  unstrung. 
She  cornes  to  Quex,  discon- 
certed  hy  his  presence] 
Sophy  [confronting  him].  Oh,  good- 
morning. 

Quex.  May  I  beg  a  few  mo- 
ments   ? 

Sophy.     Er  —   certainly.      I'll   just 

take  off  my  things 

[He    joins    Frayne.      She    goes 
across   the   room    where   she   is 
surrounded  hy  her  girls] 
Miss     Claridqe.     Oh,     Miss     Full- 
garney, how  ill  you  look ! 

Miss  Moon.     You  do  seem  queer ! 
Miss  Huddle.     Just  as  if  you  were 
sickening  for  something. 

Miss  Limbird  [coming  heiween  Miss 
Claridqe  and  Sophy].  Quite  ghostly! 
Sophy.  I'm  all  nght,  girls;  IVe 
had  a  bad  night,  that*s  all.  [Giving  her 
umhrella  to  Miss  Claridqe  and  her  bag 
to  Miss  Moon,  who  passes  it  to  Miss 
Huddle]  Here !  hi  I  take  that  beastly 
bag.  [To  Miss  Limbird,  who  is  remov- 
ing  her  hat]  Oh,  don't  waggle  my  head, 
whatever  you  do!  [To  Miss  Moon, 
who  is  pulling  at  her  jacket]  Tear  the 
thing  off.  [Stripping  off  her  gloves,  and 
specücing  in  a  whisper]  Girls,  I  don't 
want  to  be  disturbed  for  five  minutes. 

Miss  Limbird.  Very  well,  Miss 
Fullgarney. 

Sophy  [glandng  at  Quex  and  Frayne, 
who  are  now  looking  out  of  the  window, 
with  their  hacks  toward  her].  If  Miss 
Eden  should  happen  to  turn  up  before 
I'm  free,  just  mention  who  I'm  en- 
gaged  with,  wiU  you? 

Miss  Moon.     Yes,  Miss  Fullgamey. 
Sophy.     That'll    do.      [With    sudden 
fierceness]     What  are  you  all  staring  at  ? 
Haven't   any   of   you  ever   slept  in   a 
Strange  bed  ? 

[The    girls    retreat    hastily,    each 

carrying    an    article    belonging 

to  Sophy] 

Quex  [advancing  a  step  or  two].     1  am 

exceedingly  sorry   to   see  you  looking 

so  fatigued. 

Sophy  [fainüy],  Didn't  close  my 
eyes  the  whole  night.     [She  drops  the 
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portihre  over  the  cntrancej  and  approaches 
QüEx]     Well,  my  lord? 

QüEX.  I  have  ventured  to  call  upon 
you,  Miss  FuUgarney,  in  the  hope  of 
ratifying;  the  excellent  understanding 
with  whieh  we  parted  last  night. 

SoPHY  [pointing  to  Frayne].  Well, 
but  —  er 

QuEX.     Oh  —  oh,   yes   [To 

Frayne,  who  has  turned  away]     Frayne 

[To  Sophy]    I  have  taken  my  old 

and  trusted  friend,  Sir  Chi  ehester 
Frayne,  into  my  confidence  in  this 
regrettable  business. 

ÖOPHY  [dubiously],     Indeed? 

Quex.     I  thought  it  desirable  there 

should  be  a  third  party 

•  Sophy.  P'r'aps  you're  right.  [Cut- 
tingly]  One  needs  a  third  party  when 
one  has  the  honour  of  meeting  your 
lordship  —  [checking  herseif].  Excuse 
me. 

Quex  [pleasantly,  unth  a  slight  bow  of 
acknowledgment],  Before  we  go  further, 
I  may  teil  you  that  her  Grace  has  in- 
formed  me  of  what  passed  between  you 
this  morning. 

Sophy.    Nothing  passed. 

Quex.     Precisely. 

Sophy.  The  lady  beamed  upon  me, 
for  all  the  world  as  if  she  was  an  angel 
spending  a  Saturday-to-Monday  here 
below;  and  I  dressed  her  hair  lor  her 
just  as  if  I  didn't  want  to  tear  it  out  by 
the  roots.  And  then  she  turned  up  her 
eyes  and  said  she  hoped  every  happi- 
ness  would  attend  me,  and  went  down- 
stairs  to  prayers. 

Quex.  Will  you  allow  me  to  —  to 
tihank  you  ? 

Sophy  [frigidly].  You  needn't.  [Ab- 
ruptly]  Oh,  by-the-by,  the  lady  gaye 
me  a  —  a  keepsake,  she  called  it. 
[Endeavouring  to  extract  some  bulky  object 
from  her  pocket]  I  mean  to  burn  the 
thing,  once  IVe  found  out  what*s  inside 
it.  But  I  can*t  get  it  open.  Here 
it  is. 

[She  exhibils  the  little  box,  covered 
with  brocadCf  which  Quex  has 
returncd  to  the  Duchess  in  the 
previous  Act] 

Quex  [surprised],     By  Jove ! 

Sophy  [simply].     Eh? 

Quex.  Er  —  I  was  wondering  what 
she  can  have  put  in  that  little  box. 

Sophy.  Yes,  /  wonder.  [Pulling  at 
the  lid]     It's  locked. 

Quex.  I  fancy  it  has  one  of  those 
Bramah  locks  which  snap.'  I  may  have 
a  key [He  produces  hi8  key^ng  and, 


fromptly  selecting  a  key,  unlocks  the  box] 
'ortunate  coincidence. 

[She  opens  the  box  and  takes  out 
the  first  thing  that  presents  itself 
—  the  blue  silk  garter  with  the 
diamond  btickle] 

Sophy  [scandalized].  Oh,  my  gracious ! 
I  beg  your  pardon. 

[She  teaves  him  hurriedly  and  hides 
the  box  in  the  cabinei] 

Quex  [quietly  to  Frayne].  Chick, 
she  has  passed  the  Souvenirs  on  to  Miss 
Fullgarney ! 

Frayne  [bitterly],  How  like  a 
woman! 

Quex.    Some  women. 

Frayne  [in  disgtist].     Pah ! 

Quex.     Yesterday  she  was  alluring. 

Frayne  [waving  the  past  from  him]. 
Yesterday  —  [with  a  slight  hiccup]  hie ! 
[Turriing  away  apologeticaüy]     Tne  heat 

m  this  room 

[He  walks  away,  as  Sophy  returns 
to  Quex] 

Quex.  [To  Sophy]  Well,  I  must  not 
detain  you  longer,  Miss  Fullgarney. 
But  there  is,  of  course,  one  point  upon 
which  I  should  Uke  to  f  eel  completely  as- 
sured.     You  have  seen  Miss  Eden ? 

Sophy.    No  ;  not  since  last  evening. 

Quex  [anxiously],  When  do  you ? 

Sophy  [looking  away].  I*m  rather  ex- 
pecting  her  to  pop  in  here  during  the 
day. 

Quex.  Quite  so.  And  —  and 
then ? 

Sophy  [fadng  him  candidly].  Your 
lordship  told  me  last  night  that  your 
little  Visit  to  the  Duchess  was  a  per- 
fectly  innocent  one? 

Quex.  Absolutely  innocent.  [Hesi' 
tatingly]  I  fear  I  eannot  go  further 
than  that. 

Frayne  [fanning  himself  with  his 
handkerchief],  By  gad,  why  not,  Harry  ? 
We  are  in  Miss  Fullgjomey's  himds. 
[To  Sophy]  His  lordship  went  to  her 
Grace's  apartment  solely  to  retum  some 
gifts  which  he  had  accepted  from  her  in 
the  —  ah  —  dim,  distant  past,  and  to 
say  adieu. 

Sophy  [witheringly].  Ah,  I  knew  she 
was  a  double-faoed  thing  [looking  at 
Quex  relentingly] ;  but  pVaps  one  has 
been  a  little  down  on  you. 

Quex  [meekly],  You  have  it  in  your 
power  to  atone  for  that  amply. 

Sophy  [half  fedingly,  hM  svüetUyl 
At  any  rate,  you  behaved,  in  the  eiid, 
like  a  genUeman  to  me  last  nii^t. 
And  80  —  when  I  aee  Min  Mutiel  -— * 
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Quex.    Yes? 

SoPHY  [deliberaiely],  I  am  going  to 
teil  her  a  Ue. 

Quex  [with  some  emotion],  Miss  Full- 
garney,  I  —  I 

SoPHY.  Oh,  I  Said  I*d  do  what  I  can 
for  you.  [Uncomjortdbly]  And  this  is 
all  I  can  do. 

Quex  [light-keartedly],     AU! 

SoPHY.    Just  to  give  you  a  chance. 

Quex.  Chance!  [Drawing  a  deep 
breath]  You  place  my  happiness  be- 
yond  danger. 

SoPHY  [imvulsively,  offeHng  htm  her 
hand],     I  wisn  you  luck,  my  lord. 

[He  takes  her  hand  and  wrings  ü] 

Frayne  [wh^  hoB  opened  the  window 

for  air],     Hallo ! 

SoPHY  [turning  nervously].  What 
? 

Frayne  [loohing  out],  Isn*t  this 
your  friend,  Captain  Bastling? 

Quex.     Bastling? 

Frayne.     At  that  window? 

[Frayne  movea  away  to  the  dr- 
cular  table  and  sniffa  at  a  bottle 
of  scent,  Quex  goea  to  the 
window] 

Quex  [looking  otU],  Yes.  What's  old 
Napier  up  to  there? 

SoPHY  Iguiltüy],  I  —  I  heard  Captain 
Bastling  mention  that  he  was  thinking 
of  having  his  hand  read  by  Mr.  Valma 
some  time  or  other. 

Quex.  No  !  ha,  ha,  ha !  [Leaving  the 
vrindow]  He  doesn't  see  me;  I  won't 
disturb  him.  [To  Sophy,  jocxdarly] 
A  convenient  arrangement  —  it  is  pos- 
sible  to  transfer  one's  seif  from  the  mani- 
eurist  to  the  palmist  without  the  trouble 
of  putting  on  one's  gloves. 

SoPHY.     Ha,  ha !  y — yes. 

Quex  [pausing  on  his  way  to  the  en- 
trance].  Miss  Fullgamey,  may  I  ask  if 
you  and  Mr.  Valma  have  fixed  upon  the 
date  of  your  marriage  ? 

SoPHY.  Oh,  we  sha*n*t  get  married 
yet  awhile  —  not  for  a  year  or  more,  I 
fancy. 

Quex  [gracioualy].  In  that  case,  I 
shall  hope  to  have  the  pleasure,  and 
the  privüege,  of  being  present  at  your 
wedding  —  with  my  wife. 

SoPHY  [hanging  her  head],  Thank 
you. 

Quex.    Chick [He  goes  otU] 

Frayne  [turning  to  Sophy  with  dig- 
nitijf],  Miss  Fullgamey,  one  thinp:  I 
desire  to  say.  It  is  that  your  behaviour 
this  moming  completely  obliterates  ^- 
the 


[He  is  cut  Short  by  another  hiceup 
and,  unth  a  bow,  withdraws. 
Pollitt  appears  at  the  window. 
SoPHY  goes  to  the  entrance,  and 
watches  the  departure  of  Quex 
and  Frayne.  Pollitt  enters 
the  room.  The  door-gong 
Sounds] 
Pollitt.     Sophy. 

SoPHY  [turning].    Oh!    Valma,  dear? 
Pollitt  [vrith  a  heavy  brow].     Captain 
Bastling  is   waiting  at  my  place,  for 
Miss  Eden. 

SoPHY  [subdued].  Is  he? 
Pollitt.  Dearest,  during  my  brief 
but,  I  pride  myself ,  honourable  associa- 
tion  with  palmistry,  this  is  the  first  time 
my  rooms  have  been  used  for  this  sort 
of  game. 

SoPHY.     This  sort  of  game  ? 
Pollitt.     Other      Professors      have 
stooped   to   it,   but   I  —  oh,   no,   it  is 

Slaying  palmistry  a  little  bit  too  low 
own. 

SoPHY  [unhappily].  Surely  it*s  quite 
harmless,  love  —  a  couple  of  young 
people  meeting  to  say  good-by. 

Pollitt.  From  what  youVe  told 
me,  I  greatly  doubt  that  it  vrill  be 
good-by. 

SoPHY.     D — d — do  you? 

Pollitt  [hotly],  Aiyhow  I  resent 
your  being  the  go-between  of  this 
gallant  captain  and  a  girl  betrothed  to 
another  man  —  you  who  are  naturally 
such  a  thorough  lady ! 

SoPHY.     Oh  —  oh,  Valma ! 

[She  drops  her  head  upon  his 
Shoulder  and  whimpers] 

Pollitt.     Dearest,  what  have  I  said  ? 

SoPHY.  Valma,  IVe  made  up  my 
mind.  I  intend  to  do  exactly  what  you 
wish,  in  the  future,  in  everything.  I*m 
goin^  to  give  up  squatting  down  here 
mamcuring  gentlemen 

Pollitt.     Sophy ! 

Sophy.  And  shall  simply  sail  about 
these  rooms,  overlooking  my  girls  in 
the  plainest  of  silks.  And  never  again 
wiU  I  interfere  in  an  underhand  way 
in  other  people's  affairs  on  any  account 
whatever.  [Putting  her  arms  round  his 
neck]  Yes,  you  shall  find  me  a  lady  — 
a  lady 

Pollitt    [tenderly].     Ah !     [The 

door^ong  sounds.  She  raises  her  head 
and  dries  her  eyes  hurriecUy]  Is  that 
Miss  Eden? 

[He  Grosses  to  the  window  as  she 
goes  to  the  entrance,  Miss 
LiMBiBD  appears] 
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Miss  Limbird.  [To  Sophy]  Here*s 
Miss  Eden. 

Sophy  [with  a  nod],  Give  me  half  a 
minute  with  her;  then  Fm  at  liberty. 
[Miss  Limbird  disappeara.  Sophy  comes 
to  Pollitt]  I'll  send  Muriel  across 
directly. 

[He  departs,  Miss  Limbird  re- 
turns  and,  Holding  the  portihre 
asidCf  admits  Muriel.  Mu- 
riel is  wearing  a  veü,  Miss 
Limbird  withdraws.  Sophy 
meet8  Muriel;  they  kiss  euch 
other  undemonstratively] 

Sophy  [constrainedly].    Well,  darling? 

Muriel  [in  the  same  way].  Well, 
Sophy? 

Sophy.     You*re  here,  then? 

Muriel.     As  you  see. 

Sophy.     Any  difficnlty? 

Muriel  [in  a  hard  voice],  No.  ^  The 
Duchess  and  Mrs.  Jack  were  coraing  to 
town  Shopping,  and  Lady  Owbridge 
proposed  that  she  and  I  should  tack 
ourselves  on  to  thera. 

Sophy.  How  have  you  got  rid  of 
'em? 

Muriel.  Spoken  the  truth,  for  once 
—  my  head  really  does  throb  terriblv. 
They  think  I  Ve  run  in  here  to  sit  qnietly 

with    you    while    they [Svddenly] 

Oh,  be  quick,  Sophy ! 

Sophy.     Quick,  dear? 

Muriel.     Why  don*t  you  teil  me? 

Sophy.     Teil  you ? 

Muriel.  About  last  night  —  this 
woman 

Sophy.     Her  Grace? 

Muriel.     Yes,  yes. 

Sophy.  Oh,  why,  I  haven't  any- 
thing  to  teil,  darling. 

Muriel.     Haven't  anything  to ? 

Sophy.  You  see,  I  couldn*t  help  re- 
membering  what  you*d  called  me  — 
mean,  anof  despicable,  and  all  the  rest 
of  it;  and  the  feeling  came  over  me 
that  you  were  right,  that  I  had  been 
sneaky.  And  so,  after  I'd  attended  to 
her  Grace,  I  —  I  went  straight  to  bed. 

Muriel  [sitting].  Oh,  yes.  Then 
you  didn*t  attempt  to  —  to  watch? 

Sophy.    No. 

Muriel  \faintly].     Oh! 

Sophy.     Aren' t  you  glad? 

Muriel.    Glad  I 

Sophy.  Why,  you  were  certain  that 
the  Word  or  two  I'd  overheard  meant 
nothing  wrong. 

Muriel.    I  said  so. 

Sophy.    Said  so ! 

Muriel  [turning  to  her  wüh  denched 


handa].     Yes,  but  at  the  same  time  you 
put  the  dreadful  idea  into   my   head, 
Sophy,  and  I've  not  been  able  to  dis- 
miss  it  for  one  moment  since. 
Sophy  [under  her  hreaih].     Oh ! 

[Süting] 
Muriel     [lifting    her    veü].     There! 
you    can    see    what    I've    been    going 
through. 

Sophy  [looking  at  her],     I*m  so  sorry. 
Muriel    [looking    at    Sophy],     You 
look  rather  washed  out  too.     Haven't 
you  slept,  either? 

Sophy  [turning  her  head  away],  Not 
over  well.  [Falteringly]  Then,  after 
all,  it  would  have  been  better  if  I  had 
spied  on  her? 

Muriel.  Anything  —  even  that  — 
would  have  been  prelferable  to  this  un- 
certainty. 

Sophy.     [To  herseif,  her  jaw  faüing] 

Oh ! 

Muriel  [looking  toward  the  window], 
Has  he  arrived? 
Sophy.     Yes. 

[Muriel  rises,  then  Sophy] 

Muriel  [produdng,  from  her  packet, 

a  jeweller^s  case  and  shovnng  it  to  Sophy], 

Do  you  hke  this?     I've  just  bought  it, 

over  the  way,  at  Gressier's. 

Sophy.     For  Captain  Bastling? 
Muriel  [toith  a  nod,  opening  the  box], 
A  solitaire  shirt-stud. 

[She  retains  a  neaÜy-Jolded  piece 

of  paper  which  is  enclosä  in 

the  box  and  hands  the  box  to 

Sophy] 

Sophy.     Beautiful.     [Glancing  at  the 

piece  of  paper  in  Muriel's  hand]  What's 

that? 

Muriel  [unfolding  the  paper  care- 
fully],     This  goes  with  it. 

[She  holds  the  P<iper  before  Sophy] 

Sophy  [reading],       To  Napier *' 

Muriel  [withdrawing  the  paper].  Ah, 
no. 

Sophy.    Mayu't  I  ? 
Muriel    [yielding   the    paper  impulr 
sively],     Yes,  you  may. 

[Muriel  turns  away  ar^  Stands 
leaning  upon  the  back  of  the 
screenn^hair,  with  her  face  in 
her  hands,  Sophy  ptaces  ths 
jeweller's  case  upon  the  circulM' 
table] 
Sophy  [reading  with  diMcuUy].    **To 

Napier    from    MurieL     I    onjy " 

what?    You  have  blotted  it. 
Muriel  \with  a  aeh],    Have  If 
.  Sophy.     You've  been  ovyiny  gnv  it* 
MüRisL.    YeB. 
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it. 


SoPHY.     "I  only 


»» 


I  can't  read 


MiTRiEL  [through  her  tears]. 

**  I  only  know  —  we  loved  in  va^n : 

I  only  feel  —  FareweU !  —  Farewell ! " 

SoPHY  [in  a  low  voice].  Very  nice, 
darUng.  lS?ie  lays  the  paper  tenderly 
upon  the  box  and  goes  to  Muriel.  Ey^ 
inp  her  keenly]  You  really  are  deter- 
mined,  then,  to  wish  him  goöd-by  ? 

MiTRiEL  [turning  to  her  and  weeping 
upon  her  Shoulder].     Oh,  Soi)hy !  Sophy ! 

SoPHY.  There,  there!  it'll  soon  be 
over. 

Muriel  [raising  her  head],  Over! 
yes,  yes  I  over ! 

Sophy.  And  —  p'r'aps  it's  all  for 
the  best,  you  know. 

Muriel.     For  the  best  I 

SoPHY.  What  I  mean  is,  that  very 
likely  weVe  both  of  us  been  a  little 
cruel  to  poor  Lord  Quex  —  hard  on 
him 

Muriel  [indxgnantly],  You  say  this 
to  me!  [Distractedly]  You  say  this, 
after  having  poisoned  my  mind  and 
given  me  an  awful  night  of  sleepless- 
ness  and  doubt.  Yesterday  I  was  as 
firm  as  a  rock ;  to-day  I'm  as  weak  as 
water  again.  [Pacing  Sophy  with  flash- 
ing  eyes]  Ah,  I  teU  you  honestly  you*d 
better  not  let  me  meet  Captain  Bastling 
this  moming  I  you*d  better  not  let  me 
See  himi 

[The  door-gong  sounds,  Bast- 
LiNQ  appears  at  the  window, 
and  looks  into  the  room] 

SopHY  lw?io8e  back  is  toward  the  win- 
dow,  soothingly],  No,  no,  you  sha*n*t 
go  across  to  Valma's  while  you*re  like 
this.  I'll  make  an  excuse  for  you  to 
Captain  BastUng 

jBastlinq  [at  the  window],     Muriel  I 

Muriel  [passing  Sophy  sunftly]» 
Napier  I 

Sophy  [holding  her  arm],       Darling  — 

Muriel  \freeing  herself],    Release  me, 

Sophy  I  release  me !  ah 1 

[She  joins  Bastlinq  and  they  dis^ 
appear,  As  Sophy  goes  to  the 
Xüindow  ar^d  looks  out  after 
them,  Quex  enters,  foUowed  by 
Frayne] 

Quex  [glancing  round  the  room], 
Miss  FullfiSarney 

Sophy  [turning  sharply],  Hey? 
[Blankly]     Oh  —  my  lord 1 

Quex.  I  am  compelled  to  intrude 
upon  ^ou  again.  I  have  just  met  Lady 
Owbndge,  with  her  Oraoe  and  Mrs. 
Eden   in   Sackville   Street.    My   aunt 


sends  me  with  a  message  to  Miss  Eden. 

Sophy  [confused],  M — m — Miss 
Eden? 

Quex.  Mrs.  Eden  has  proposed  a 
lunch  at  Prince's,  provided  that  Miss 
Eden  feels  equal  to  —  [Looking  abotU 
him  again]     Where  is  Miss  Eden? 

Sophy.     Where  ? 

Quex.     She  is  here  —  with  you. 

Sophy.     N — no. 

Quex.     No  ? 

Sophy  [with  a  gidp].  I  haven*t  seen 
anything  of  her. 

Quex  [in  an  altered  tone].     Really? 

Sophy.     No. 

Quex  [calmly].     Strange. 

[He  walks  away  and  joins  Frayne. 
Sophy  stealthily  closes  and 
fastens  the  window] 

Quex.  [In  a  low  voic^  to  Frayn^] 
Chick  — 

Frayne.     Eh? 

Quex.  Miss  Eden  is  here.  Why  is 
the  Fullgamey  telling  me  this  f alsehood  ? 

Frayne.     You  wÜl  remember  I  was 

Sositive  she  would  seil  you  before  she'd 
one  with  you. 

Quex  [gripping  Frayne's  arm]. 
Don*t !  [Advancing  to  Sophy  —  po- 
litely]  I  understood  from  my  aunt, 
Miss  Fullgamey,  that  her  ladyship  left 
Miss  Eden  at  Gressier's,  the  jeweUer's, 
less  than  half  an  hour  ago. 

Sophy  [fussing  with  the  objects  upon 
the  cabinet  and  the  manicure  table].    Oh? 

Quex.  Miss  Eden  had  some  little 
commission  to  discharge  at  Gressier's, 
and  intended  Coming  across  to  you  im- 
mediately  afterward. 

Sophy  [quickly].  Ah,  then  she  hasn*t 
finished  her  busmess  at  Gressier's  yet. 

Quex.  Yes,  because  I  looked  in  at 
the  Shop  on  my  way  here. 

Sophy.  Funny.  I  can't  imagine 
where  she's  taken  herself  to. 

Quex  [earnestly],  Miss  Fullgar- 
ney 

Sophy.     My  lord  ? 

Quex.  I  thought  we  had  become 
good  friends,  you  and  I ? 

Sophy.  .So  we  have,  I  hope. 

Quex.  And  that  you  were  desirous 
of  rendering  me  a  service? 

Sophy.     Well,  aren't  I,  my  lord  ? 

Quex.  Are  you?  You  know  that 
Miss  Eden  came  to  you  directly  she 
left  Gressier's.     You  know  she  did. 

Sophy  [after  a  pause  —  drawing  a 
deep  breaih],     Yes,  1  —  I  own  it. 

Quex  [reproachfuüy].  Ah,  Miss  Full- 
gamey! 
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SoPBY.  She  has  boon  in,  and  I  have 
done  you  the  aervice  I  promiaed. 

Qoex  [aititilu].     Yqu  have? 

SoPHY.  iDOi-od  I  have,  aa  tnio  hs  I 
Bland  here.  [Sleadißng  kerself]  But 
the  faet  is  —  the  faet  is  Miss  Eden  had 
a  purchase  to  make  that  ahe  didn't  wiah 
the  ladies  to  interfere  over,  and  — ■  and 
Bhe  has  run  out  for  ten  minutes.  If 
your  lordship  muat  know  where  ahe  is, 
she'a  in  the  Burlington. 

QuEX  [very  qmetly].  Oh,  she  has  run 
out  for  a  few  miautes? 

SoPHY.  She  might  be  a  quarter  of 
an  hour. 

QuEX.  Not  run  out ;  fiown  out,  at 
oae  of  these  Windows. 

SoPHY   Ifaintlj/].     One  of   these  win- 

QoEX  [pointing  to  the 


QuEX.  Your  young  iadies  assured 
me  just  now  that  Miss  Eden  was  in 
this  room  with  you.  [Frayne,  pos- 
»eaaed  of  an  idea,  has  gone  to  the  door  in 
the  partition.  He  now  raps  at  the  door 
gently]  No,  HO,  Chiek  —  pleasel  wo 
are  not  policemen. 

Pbavnb  [opening  Ihe  door  afevt  inchea], 
Miss  Eden,  I  regret  to  leam  you  are 
suffering  from  hcadache. 

SoPHT  {indignantiy].  Well,  of  all  the 
liberties  -■ — 1 

QuEX  \angTily\.     Prayne ! 

Pbatne.  May  I  teil  you  of  an  un- 
failing  remedy  —  1  [He  peeps  into  Ihe 
private  room,  then  vrithdrawa  his  head, 
and  says  to  Qubx|     No. 

SoPHT  [ßmincing  up  li>  Fbatne,  and 
speaking  volublu  and  violeHtly],  Now, 
look  höre,  sir,  rm  a  busy  wotnan  —  as 
busy_  and  as  hard-working  a  woman  as 
&ay_  in  London.  Becauae  you  see  things 
a  Bit  slack  Ascot  week,  it  doosa't  foUow 
that  my  books,  and  a  hundred  little 
mattera,  don't  want  altending  to. 
[Sitling  at  the  desk  and  opening  and 
closing  the  books  noisity]  And  I'm  eer- 
tainly  not  goit^  to  have  gentlemen, 
whocver  thoy  raay  be,  marching  into 
my  pla«e,  and  takine  posscssion  of  it. 
and  doubiing  my  word,  and  opening  and 
shutting  doors,  oxactly  aa  if  they  wer© 
staying  in  a  common  hotel.  I'd  have 
you  to  know  that  my  eatablishment  isn't 
GOndueted  oa  that  principle. 

IQnex  haa  been  standing,  with 
eompresaed  Ups  and  a  frown 
lipon  hia  face,  leaning  upon  the 
back  of  the  chair  near  the  eir- 


eular    table.     During    Sofhi 


poper  lying  open  upon  it.  He 
alarea  at  the  writing  for  a  mo- 
ment,  then  eomes  to  the  taUe 
and  picka  up  both  the  eaae  and 
the  paper] 

Fratnb.  [To  Sopht,  white  thia  i» 
going  on]  '  My  good  lady,  a  little 
oandor  oa  your  paH 

SoPHY.  I  don't  understand  what 
you're  hinting  at  by  "a  little  candor." 
You've  already  been  told  where  Miss 
Eden  is.  and  anybody  who  knowB  me 
knows  that  if  I  say  a  tlüng 

Prayme.  But  when  youi  young  I&diea 
declare  

Sopht.  I'm  really  not  responsible 
for  the  sa3dng3  and  doings  of  a  parcel 
of  stupid  girls.  If  they  didii't  see  Miss 
Eden  go  out  they  were  asleep,  and  if 
they  werec't  asieep  they're  bhnd;  and 
as  I've  explainod  tili  I'm  hoarse,  I'm 
very  busy  this  momjng,  and  I  should 
be  extremely  obliged  to  you  two  gentlo- 
men  if  you  d  kindly  go  »way  and  call 
again  a  little  later. 

QuBX,     Chick. 

PsArNB.     Eh? 

QuEx.     I  want  you. 

[Frayne  comes  to  Qüex,  who 
handa  htm  the  jewelier'a  cait 
and  the  alip  of  paper] 

Sopht  [fussing  over  her  books,  ob- 
livioua  of  what  is  tranapiring].  As  if 
the  difQculty  of  eonduoting  a  busiae«8 
of  this  kiod  isn't  sufBcieat  without 
extra  bothera  and  worries  being  brought 
down  on  one'a  head  1  What  with  ona's 
enormous  rent,  aad  rotteu  debts,  it's 
heartbreaking  I  Here's  a  woman  here, 
on  my  books,  who  nms  an  aocount  for 
liftoon  months,  with  the  face  of  an 
angel,  and  no  more  intends  to  pay  me 
than  to  Jump  over  St.  Paul'a 

QüEX  [who  again  haa  posaeaaion  of  the 
ieweller'a  caae  and  the  pa7*er].  Min 
FuUgarney 

Sopht.  What  now,  my  lord?  Upon 
my  Word,  it  ia  too  bad 1 

QuEX.     Please  oome  here. 

Sopht  [coming  forwa.rd  —  noui  on  tka. 
verge  of  tears].     After  suoli  a  night  •■   i 
I've  had,  too.     I  never  ooiüd  do  «it^Ml 
my  füll  eight  houra ,  J 

QüBx.     BesilentI  "1 

Sopht.     ■«  m  " 

QüBX.  d  CaptainBailr 

ling 

Sopht.        .t 
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QcEx.  They  are  acqimintances  ^ 
friends.  [Wüh a  itamp of the }oot\  They 
are  on  terms  of 

SoPHY  \jaiTÜly\.     Oh  I 

QuEX  [pointin^  to  the  windov)].  8he 
ia  with  him  at  thia  moment  —  there. 

SoPHY  [iinsteadüy].  Whatever  are 
you  saying,  my  lord?  [Diacovering  that 
\e  ha»  the  jeweller's  case  and  the  paper] 


Ah- 


-1 


,  I  found  these  upoii  the 
table.  \She  advancea,  io  lake  Ikem  from 
htm]  Miss  Edea  left  them  here  — 
forgot  them? 

\He  give»  them  to  her.  She  puta 
them  into  her  packet  and  Hta] 

QuBX.     Come  l  teil  me. 

SoPHY.  You  —  you  are  not  the  only 
one  in  the  fleld,  my  lord. 

QuEX.     So  I  oonclude. 

SoPHY.     Have  pity  on  her! 

Qdex  \gternly\.     How  dare  you ! 

SoPHY.  It's  more  my  fault  than 
hers. 

QüEx.     Contiaue. 

SopRY.  She  has  wanted  to  »top  it, 
hating  herself  for  being  deceitful,  but  I 
—  I've  encouraged  her,  egged  her  on, 

QoEX.     Yes. 

SoPHY.  They've  been  in  the  habit 
of  meeting  here  at  my  plaoe. 

QoEX  [again  poinling  to  Che  tvindoMi]. 
In  _  this     fellow'a     rooma  —  Mr.     Val- 

SopRY  [rising],  No,  no.  They've 
never  met  there,  tili  this  moming.  But 
he  ^  young  Bastlin^  —  he's  going  away, 
abroad,  in  a  fortmeht  or  bo,  and  he 
wished  to  aay  good-by  to  her  quictiy. 

Qcex  [iurniriff  loward  the  window 
fieTcely].     Ah ! 

SoPHY  [laying  her  hand  lipon  his  arm]. 
Be  careful,  my  lord  I 

QüEX  [looking  al  her],     Careful? 

SoPHY  [aignificaTüly].  1  know  how 
she  feela  to-O^.  If  ^ou  want  to  aend 
her  to  Hong'Kong  vith  Captain  Baat- 

[QvT.x  henitnlcii  /.ir  o  miiTneni, 
Ihen    cTüdiiM     to    FnATMi;.      I0 


it  might  be  1 


There's  a  riak,  Ihen,  ihat  tlüs  good-by 
may  not  be  final? 

80PHY        ]stammcringly].        W- — well, 

QüEX  [aharply].     Eh? 

SoPHT  [breaking  down].  Oh,  my 
lord,  reeolleet,  she 's  not  much  more 
than  a  girl ! 

QoEK.  No,  she  is  not  much  more 
than  a  girl ;  but  you  —  though  you 
and  she  are  of  the  Bamo  age  —  you  are 
a  womaa.  Yon  know  yoiu-  world,  up- 
stairs  and  downstairs,  boudoir  and 
kitehen.  Yet  you  own  you  have  en- 
couraged  her  in  this,  mado  her  clan- 
destino  meotings  with  this  pennilcss 
beggar  possible.  You  — 1  you  do- 
serve  to  be  whippcd,  Miss  Fullgamey  — 
whipped ! 

SoPHV  [fncing  him\.  Come,  my  lordl 
not  so  fast !  After  all,  remember, 
Captain  Bastling  may  he  poor,  but  he's 
Miss  Eden'a  malch  in  other  ways. 

QOBX.     Match? 

SoPMY.  Young,  and  good'looking. 
Oh,  and  isn't  it  natural ? 

QoEx,     Quite        natural    —    quite. 
[Turning  to  PhaynbI     Chick,  what  an 
ass  I've  been ;    what  foola  wo  o)d  i'hapa 
are.  all  of  ua !    Why,  if  I  had  Ifd  the  iSe 
of  a  aaint,  it  would  only  bo  necf-Hsar\'  for 
a  man  like  this  Bastling  to  f;omc  aioug. 
to    knoek    mo    out.     Oood    lord.    how 
clear  it  is,  when  it'a  brought  home  to 
you  in  thia  fashion !    It  isn't  Ihc  ii<:ani|>, 
the  rouft  a  girl  ahii«  at :     ilt;  tli<-  ft"' 
scamp,   the   otd   rouä.     Kli<''l]    Iak<     tli' 
young    one,     the    bhu-kiruarii     i\tI  1 . 
smooth  skin  and  a  bricht  ■■vi.  d-rr^rl 
he  raisea  a  hand  —  taki'  hin    «i : 
!y-huniov  tii'iuf 
Take  him!    by  .luv.,,  •].     - 
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you  haven*t  experiraentalized  upon 
him;  you  haven't  spied  on  him,  and 
tempted  him  as  you  tempted  me.  You 
have  never  got  him  into  a  quiet  corner 
and  stuck  your  impudent  face  in  his. 
If  you  had 

SopHY.     Oh !  he  wouldn*t ! 

[Frayne  has  walked  away;  Quex 
now  joins  him] 

Quex  [ds  he  goes].  Wouldn*t  hei 
ha,  ha,  ha!  [To  Frayne,  fiercely] 
What  the  devil  am  I  to  do,  Chick? 

Frayne.     Punch  his  head. 

SoPHY  [panting].  Oh!  oh!  [Bast- 
LiNG,  indistinctly  seen  through  the  muslin 
blindSf  appears  at  the  window.  He  raps 
gently  upon  the  window  frame.  Sophy 
glances  at  the  vdndow]  Eh — ?  [lin- 
der her  hreath]  Oh!  [She  goes  swiftly 
to  Quex  and  Frayne,  seizes  them  hy  the 
arms,  and  pushes  them  toward  the  door 
in  the  partition^  saying  agitaiedly]  Wait 
there!  don't  come  out,  or  make  a 
noise 

Quex.     What  are  you  up  to  now? 

Sophy.  Stay  here  tili  I  find  out 
what*s  happened.  Oh,  TU  do  what  I 
can  f or  you ! 

[They  enter  the  private  room  and 
she  closes  the  door.  Then  she 
returns  to  the  window^  un- 
fastens  it^  and  retreats.  Bast- 
LiNG  pushes  open  the  window 
and  comes  in] 

Bastling  [advancing  to  her  excitedly]. 
Ah,  Sophy!  [Looking  round]  Anyone 
about  ? 

Sophy  [pointing  to  the  left].  All  my 
girls  are  in  there.     Where  is  she? 

Bastling.  Next  door.  She's  sit- 
ting  down,  cahning  herseif  ~  having 
her  cry  out. 

Sophy.     Crying  I 

Bastling.  She*s  all  right  —  awfuUv 
happy.  I  told  her  I*d  come  and  teU 
you. 

Sophy.     Teil  me !  • 

Bastling.     It's  settled. 

Sophy.     Settled ! 

Bastling.     She's  mine,  Sophy. 

Sophy  [vrith  agasp].     Yours ! 

Bastling.  We're  going  to  be  mar- 
ried  at  once  —  next  week.  We  shall 
need  your  help  still.  Of  course,  it  must 
be  a  Beeret  marriage.  She  wtil  follow 
mo  out  by-and-by. 

Sophy  [nodding  dully].     Oh,  yes. 

Bastling.  Why,  aren't  you  glad 
about  it?  ISmüingly]  Don't  you  con- 
gratulate  us? 

Sophy.     C — certainly. 


Bastling.  Good.  And  —  [shaking 
hands  with  her]  thanks  to  you.  [Releasing 
her  hand]     Thanks. 

Sophy  [nerving  herseif  for  her  task], 
Thanks! 

Bastling.  A  million  of  *em.  What*s 
the  matter? 

Sophy.     Oh,  nothing. 
Bastling.     Yes,  there  is.     Come,  out 
with  it. 

Sophy.     Well  —   thanks !      [Tossing 
her  head]    There  isn't  much  in  thanks. 
Bastling    [puzded],     Not   much  in 
thanks? 

Sophy  [turning  away,  pouting],  I 
think  not. 

Bastling  [smiling].  Oh,  I  know  I 
owe  a  tremendous  deal  to  the  pretty 
manicurist,  and  I  don't  intend  to  forget 
it.  Just  now  I'm  rather  hard-up  [glanc- 
ing  toward  the  wir^w]^  but  I  shall  be  in 

funds  before  long 

Sophy  [tumirhg  to  him  with  genuine 
indignation].     Oh ! 

Bastling.     What  do  you  want,  then? 
Sophy    [ajter   a   moment's    hesitation, 
sidling  up  to  him].     Not  money. 
Bastling.     Not? 

Sophy.  A  little  more  than  piain 
thanks,  though. 

Bastling  [looking  into  her  eyes,  laugh- 
ing softly].     Ha,  ha,  ha  I 
Sophy  [slyly].     Ha,  ha,  hal 
Bastling.     Thanks  —  differently  ex- 
pressed — ?     [She  plays  with   the  lapel 
cf  his  coat  and  giggles.     He  takes  her  chin 
in  his  hand]     Ha,  ha,  hal     Sophy! 
Sophy.     Ha,  ha ! 

[Müriel  appears  at  the  open 
window  and  enters  the  room 
noiselessly,  Seeing  Bastlinq 
and  Sophy  together,  she  halts 
in  surprise] 
Bastling  [whose  hack  is  to  the  win- 
dow],    I  say  —  mind,  no  tales. 

Sophy  [looking  at  Muriel  steadily  over 
Bastling's  Shoulder]  Likely  I'd  split 
on  you,  isn*t  it? 

Bastling.     Honour  bright? 

Sophy.     Oh,  if  you've  any  doubt 

[He  raises  her  face  to  his  and 
kisses  her  upon  the  Ups  warnUy 
and  lingeringly,  She  goes  tedk 
o  Step  or  two,  stiü  gazir^  JixMy 
at  Muriel] 

Bastling.     Eh ? 

iFoUowing  the  direcHon  cf  her 
eyesy  he  tums  and  eneounUrs 
MuRiBL.  The  three  ttand  fw  a 
moment  or  two  triUunU  «ov»- 
ment] 
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Bastling  [öfter  a  pause,  speaking  in 
a  low  voicCf  kia  eyes  avoiding  Müriel's]. 
Well  —  hal  — ;  I  suppose  every  man 
makes  a  big  mistake  at  least  once  in 
bis  life.  IVe  made  mine.  At  the  same 
time,  I  —  I  —  [hurriedly]  —  oh,  1*11 
write. 

[With  a  slight,  quick  bow  to  Mu- 
RiEL,  he  wheels  round  sharply 
and  goes  out] 
SoPHY  [wiping  his  kiss  from  her  Ups]. 
The  wretch !  the  wretch ! 

[The  door-gong  sounds] 
MüRiEL    [covering   her  eyes   with  her 

hand  and  uttering  a  low  moan].  Oh ! 

SoPHY  [hanging  her  head],  You  see, 
darling,  yesterday  at  Fauncey  Court, 
I  —  I  tried  it  on  with  Lord  Quex,  and 
he  behaved  like  a  gentleman.  So  the 
notion  Struck  me  that  Fd  treat  the 
young  man  in  the  same  way,  just  to 
see  what  he  was  made  of ,  and  —  well, 
Tm  glad  you  came  in.  You  might 
never  have  believed  me. 

MuRiEL  [in  a  hard  voice].  The  shirt- 
stud  —  the  stuff  I  wrote  —  I  lef t  them 

with  you 

SoPHY  [producing  them],  I  found 
them  after  you*d  gone. 

[MüRiEL  takes  the  piece  of  paper 

and  tears  it  into  smaU  pieces. 

SoPHY  offers  her  the  jeweüer's 

case] 

MuRiEL  [haughtily],     Take  that  back 

to  Gressier's  this  afternoon,  please,  and 

teil  them  Fye  changed  my  nmid.     Say 

1*11  have  a  little  silver  collar  for  my  dog, 

in  its  place. 

[She  sinks  into  the  screen-ctiair, 

with  her  eyes  closed.     Slipping 

the  case  into  her  pocket,    Sophy 

tip-toes  up  to   the  door  in  the 

vartition;      she   opens   it   and 

heckons  to  Quex,  who  appears 

with  Frayne] 

SopHY.      [To    QüEX,    in   a   whisper] 

Phsst!     It*s  all  nicely  settled.     Sne's 

Said  good-by  to  him  for  good.    What  a 

f uss  you  made  about  nothing ! 

[She  points  to  the  screen-^hair ; 
he  approaches 'M.xjniBi..  Sophy 
and  Frayne  talk  together] 

Quex  [sofüy],    Muriel 

MuRiEL  [opening  her  eyes,  starUed]. 
Quex! 

Quex  [brightly].  I  came  up  to  town 
this  moming  with  Sir  Chichester.  We  Ve 
just  met  Aunt  Julia,  and  the  rest  of 
em,  in  Sackville  Street.  Mrs.  Jack 
Glamours  for  lunch  at  Prince's.  What 
do  you  say  ? 


Muriel  [passing  her  hand  across  her 
eyes].     Thanks.     It'll  be  joUy. 

Quex  [gayly].     Ah ! 

Muriel  [laying  her  hand  upon  his 
sleeve].     Quex 

Quex.     Eh? 

Muriel  [rising,  and  speaking  in  a 
loWf  appealing  voice].  Give  me  your 
Word  you  have  been  loyal  to  me,  aown 
to  your  very  thought,  since  our  engage- 
ment. 

Quex  [earnestly].     Muriel,  I 

Muriel.  Hushl  [Giving  him  her 
hand]  I  believe  you.  [The  door-gong 
Sounds]  And,  look  here!  I  haven*t 
been  quite  fair,  or  generous,  to  vou,  I  am 
afraid.  But  I  am  going  to  De  differ- 
ent 

Quex.     After  to-day  I 

Muriel.  From  this  moment. 
Harry 

Quex.     Hey? 

Muriel.  1  won't  keep  you  tili  the 
end  of  the  year.  Marry  me,  and  have 
done  with  it,  directly  the  season  is  over, 
and  take  me  away. 

Quex  [hending  over  her  hand].  Good 
heavens ! 

[Miss  LiMBiRD  holds  the  portihre  aside 
and  admits  Lady  Owbridge,  the 
DucHESs  op  Strood,  and  Mrs. 
Eden.  Miss  Limbird  then  returns 
to  her  desk.  Quex  goes  to  Lady 
Owbridge,  takes  her  arm,  and  leads 
her  forward]  Aunt  Julia I  aunt! 
my  dear  Aunt  Julia ! 

[The  DucHESs  joins  Frayne. 
Mrs.  Eden  comes  to  Muriel 
and  receives  the  news  of  the 
hastened  marriage.  Sophy 
moves  away  to  the  window] 
Quex  [excitedly,  to  Lady  Owbridge]. 
Oh,  my  dear  aunt ! 

Lady  Owbridge.  What  ails  you, 
Henry? 

PuEx.  Muriel !  she  —  she  —  she's 
going  to  marry  me ! 

Lady  Owbridge.     I  hope  so. 
Quex.     But  at  the  end  of  the  season ! 
a  month  hence!    a  month,  a  month,  a 
month ! 

Lady  Owbridge.  My  dear  boy! 
Heaven  prosper  your  union!  Mu- 
riel  

Mrs.  Eden.  [To  Lady  Owbridge] 
Isn*t  this  glorious  news,  Lady  Ow- 
bridge? But  I  always  thought  it  un- 
wise  to  protract  the  engagement.  You 
never  know  what  may  happen,  do  you? 
I  must  teil  the  dear  Ducness 
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[She    joins    ihe    Duchess     and 

Frayne,  and  chatters  to  them] 

Lady  Owbridge.     [To  Muriel,  in  a 

low  voice]     Muriel,  you  are  right.     In 

this  life,  if  you  have  anything  to  pardon, 

ßardon    quickly.     Slow    forgiveness    is 
ttle  better  than  no  forgiveness. 
Mrs.  Eden  [coming  to  Quex],     Con- 
gratulate  you. 
Quex.     Thanks. 

[Lady    Owbridge    moves    away, 
joining  the  Duchess,  as  Mrs. 
Eden  returns  to  Muriel] 
Mrs.  Eden  [kisHng  Muriel].     You 
sensible  girl ! 

[Frayne  comes  to  Quex] 
Frayne.     [To     Quex,      mournfully] 
Old  chap,  this  is  shockingly  sudden. 
Quex.     Ha,  ha ! 

Frayne.     However,    we    must    eon- 
trive,  you  and  I,  to  pass  one  raore  even- 
ing  together  before  the  event. 
Quex.     One!   many! 
Frayne.     No,  no,  I  mean  a  buster, 

Harry ;  a  regulär  night  of  it 

Quex.     Good  lord !   go  away ! 

[Mrs.    Eden   joins    Lady    Ow- 
bridge   as    Frayne    advances 
to  Muriel] 
Frayne     [taking     Muriel's     hand], 
Dear  young  lady,   you  are  about   to 
become  the  wife  of  one  of  the  best. 
There  are  not  many  of  us  left;    we  are 

a  dwindling  band,  Miss  Eden 

[The  Duchess  comes  to  Quex] 

Duchess.     [To    Quex,    softly]     Sin- 

cere  congratulations.     [He  how^  stiffly] 

At  any  time,  you  know,  when  you  re- 

tum  to  England 

Quex  [eying  her  sternly],     Yes? 
IDucHEss.     After        your        honey- 

moon 

Quex.     Yes  ? 

Duchess.     Should     you     feel     en- 

nuyi 

Quex.     I ! 

Duchess.  The  air  at  Burwarton 
never  failed  to  exhilarate  you.  So 
pray  do  not  forget 

gUEX  [indignantly].  Duchess ! 
UCHESS  [sweetly],  That  poor  dear 
Strood  would  be  pleased  to  see  you. 
[Frayne  joins  Lady  Owbridge  and 
Mrs.  Eden  as  the  Duchess  advances 
to  Muriel]     Dear  Miss  Eden,  may  your 


married  life  be  as  beautiful,  as  serene, 
as  my  own ! 

Muriel  [frankly],  Thank  you,  Duch- 
ess. 

Lady  Owbridge.  We  shall  be  a 
happy  party  at  luncheon.  Shall  we  go, 
Duchess  ?  Muriel  —  Henry  —  [Quex 
joins  Muriel.  Sophy  is  eying  Muriel 
wistfuUy,  Miss  Limbird  holds  the  por- 
tihre  aside,  to  allow  the  visitors  to  pass  out] 
Good-möming,  Miss  Fullgamey. 

Sophy.     Good-moming,  my  lady. 

Duchess.     Miss  Fullgamey 

Sophy.     Good-by,  your  Grace. 

[The  Duchess  and  Lady  Ow- 
bridge go  out] 

Frayne  [foUowing  them  with  Mrs. 
Eden].     Good-day,  Miss  FuUgarney. 

Sophy.     Gt)od-day,  sir. 

Mrs.  Eden.     Morning,  Sophy. 

Sophy.     Morning,  Mrs.  Eden. 

[Frayne  and  Mrs.  Eden  go  out] 

Quex  [following  them  with  Muriel]. 
Good-morning,  Miss  Fullgamey. 

Sophy  [hlankly],  G^— good-moming, 
my  lord.  [Quex  and  Muriel  go  out, 
followed  by  Miss  Limbird.  Sophy  Stands 
aghast,  her  bosom  heaving]  Oh !  oh !  oh ! 
[The  door-gong  sounds.  Pollitt  appears 
at  the  Window,  Sophy  is  wringing  her 
hands]     Oh ! 

Pollitt  [entering],  My  love !  what's 
the  matter? 

Sophy.  She  —  she^s  left  me,  with- 
out  a  Word ! 

Pollitt.     She? 

Sophy.  Muriel  —  without  so  much 
as  wishing  me  good-moming.  [With  a 
sob]  Oh !  when  rve  done  whÄt  I  can  for 
everybody ! 

[The  portihre  is  pulled  aside  and 
Muriel  returns,  unaccom- 
panied,  and  comes  to  Sophy's 
side  swiftly] 

Muriel.  [To  Sophy]  Foi^ve  me. 
You  did  it  for  the  best.  [Kissing  her] 
I*m  sorry 

Sophy  [throxoing  her  arms  round  Mu- 
RiEL*8  neck]  Oh!  my  darling  —  ! 
[Muriel  runs  out.  Sophy  goe8  to  Pol- 
litt and  drops  her  head  upon  his  breast, 
restfully]    Ah !    that's  all  right. 

[The  door-gong  aouruis  finaUy] 
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JOHN  GALSWORTHY 

John  Galswortht  is  a  dramatist  with  a  tremendous  sense  of  life.  More  than 
any  other  English  writer  of  the  present  generation,  he  has  far-seeing  vision,  and  he 
is  true  to  hmnanity.  Unlike  his  contemporaries,  he  is  not  alone  concerned  with  the 
thesis  drama,  though  a  thesis  interests  him.  Unlike  his  contemporaries,  Granville 
Barker  most  notably,  he  is  not  worried  about  a  new  literary  form.  It  is  the  palpi- 
tant  matter  that  concems  him ;   it  is  the  life  quality  that  he  is  af ter. 

Galsworthy  is  a  writer  of  power  and  of  distinction.  He  is,  at  the  same  time, 
a  thinker  and  an  artist.  Because  he  thinks  in  an  orderly  fashion,  people  have 
accused  him,  in  his  mere  Statement  of  facts,  of  being  coldly  judicial.  Yet,  always, 
there  is  a  special  arrangement  of  these  facts,  which  proclaims  him  to  be  an  artist 
with  selective  reticence.  After  reading  *'The  Eldest  Son"  (1912)  one  feels  that  he 
was  writing  in  the  old  manner,  not  so  far  removed  from  the  time  of  Robertson's 
"Gaste",  even  though  the  moral  question  is  of  the  modern  order.  Compare 
"The  Eldest  Son"  with  Stanley  Houghton's  "Hindle  Wakes"  (1912),  both  treating 
the  same  theme,  and  you  will  realize  the  conventionality  of  Galsworthy.  Never- 
theless,  though  he  finds  it  difficult  to  keep  away  from  class  discussion,  his  sym- 
pathy  has  no  conventional  limitations.  He  is  a  man  with  prejudices,  born  of  acute 
Observation ;  and  that,  it  seems,  would  answer.  the  critics  who  say  that  Galsworthy 
is  almost  aloof  in  his  Statement  of  an  argument.  He  is  a  man  of  large  conviction, 
but,  being  an  artist,  primarily  interested  in  the  weighing  and  development  of 
character,  he  does  not  so  far  obtrude  his  convictions  as  to  overshadow  what  his 
characters  themselves  think.     This  is  a  characteristic  which  is  not  Shavian. 

Galsworthy  could  never  take  English  society,  as  it  was  before  the  War,  content 
only  to  paint  a  realistic  picture.  He  could  never  have  written  Barker's  "The 
Madras  House",  —  cleverly  pictorial,  and  minute  in  its  Observation,  —  for  the 
simple  reason  that  Galsworthy  oouples  with  his  Observation  the  spirit  of  a  re- 
former  and  the  heart  of  a  poet.  He  has  glimpses  of  life  far  above  and  beyond  Eng- 
lish life ;  his  dominant  attitude  is  fearless  f acing  of  the  facts.  And  there  is  in  him 
a  high  realization  of  a  power  above  man  —  a  power  which  places  hum^anity  in  proper 
relationship  with  the  infinite. 

As  a  man  lives  and  thinks  [says  Galsworthy],  so  will  he  write.  But  it  is 
certain  that  to  the  makings  of  good  drama,  as  to  the  practise  of  every  other 
art,  there  must  be  brought  an  almost  passionate  love  of  discipline,  a  white- 
heat  of  self-respect,  a  desire  to  make  the  truest,  fairest,  best  Ihing  in  one*s 
power ;  and  that  to  these  must  be  added  an  eye  that  does  not  flinch. 

This  is  measure  of  Galsworthy,  the  artist,  and  of  Galsworthy  the  man. 

The  mere  extemal  facts  of  his  life  are  quicldy  stated.  Born  in  1867,  at  Coombe, 
in  Surrey,  he  is  steeped  in  the  traditions  of  Devonshire.  Those  who  know  him  per- 
sonally  say  that  in  hi9  edrly  years  he  was  eamest,  sure,  and  soond.    These  char- 
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acteristics  have  deepened  in  his  work.  Some  say  that  he  was  neither  brilliant  at 
school,  nor  quick  in  his  studies,  but  that  whatever  he  learned,  he  learned  thoroughly. 
His  plays  and  his  novels  lack  a  certain  quality  of  brillianoy,  but  they  abound  in  a 
feeling  characteristic  of  him,  and  they  are  never  devoid  of  that  authority  which 
comes  from  learning  a  subject  thoroughly,  weighing  it  deeply,  and  pondering  it  long. 
His  education  was  that  of  any  English  schoolboy  of  the  day.  From  1881  to  1886 
he  was  at  Harrow.  Then  foUowed  three  years  of  reading  at  New  College,  Oxford, 
with  the  bestowal  of  an  honour  degree  in  law.  Between  that  time  and  1890,  in  which 
year  he  was  called  to  the  Bar,  Galsworthy  continued  his  legal  preparations,  aided 
and  abetted  by  his  father,  who  was  of  the  same  profession. 

Disliking  the  law,  and  having  money,  the  son  travelled  the  world  over.  Early 
in  his  adventures  he  met,  on  shipboard,  the  future  novelist,  Joseph  Conrad,  at  that 
time  serving  his  apprenticeship  as  an  ordinary  Seaman.  Between  these  two  there 
sprang  up  a  firm  and  lasting  friendship,  out  of  which  cameone  of  Qalsworthy's  most 
significant  essays,  wherein  he  has  revealed  much  of  his  philosophy  of  lif e,  bom  of  an 
ironical  sense  of  things. 

It  was  in  1899  that  Galsworthy  published  his  first  novel,  **  Jocelyn."  As  he  him- 
self  has  said,  between  then  and  1904,  he  "acquired  some  first-hand  knowledge  of 
the  conditions  of  Capital  and  Labor."  Later,  these  ideas  were  utilized  in  "Strife." 
The  habit  of  pondering  over  a  theme  must  be  characteristic  of  the  mental  habit  of 
the  man.  "Justice"  was  pondered  over  for  two  years  before  it  was  written,  during 
the  months  of  August  and  September,  1906. 

Any  man  who  holds  serious  ideas  conceming  art  and  life,  expresses  them  defi- 
nitely  and  concretely  at  some  time  and  in  some  place.  There  is  not  a  page  of 
Qalsworthy's  novels  that  doos  not  contain  running  commentary  on  the  facts  of 
life,  viewing  economic  and  social  conditions  in  relation  to  types  of  people  who  have, 
on  the  one  band,  gained  his  sympathies,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  excited  his  scom. 
He  is  equally  as  serious  regarding  his  mission  as  an  artist,  and  on  many  ocoasions 
he  has  expressed  opinions  regarding  the  functions  of  his  profession. 

Nowhere  is  Pinero  better  reported  conceming  drama  than  in  his  essay  on 
Stevenson.  He  speaks  therein  of  the  feverish  toil  and  mental  tension  of  the 
dramatist's  work,  in  comparison  with  the  work  of  the  novelist.  There  is  no  feverish 
tension  in  the  work  of  John  Galsworthy.  There  is  a  brooding  sense  which  comes 
with  the  Spiritual  tension  of  thinking.  Galsworthy  has  compassion.  Even  his  > 
irony  has  a  certain  amount  of  gentleness  in  its  strength,  and  shows  none  of  the  hard, 
orass  sting  of  Shaw  about  it.  There  is  a  certain  terrible  meekness  about  Gals- 
worthy's  social  criticism,  distinctive  of  his  temperament.  He  is,  in  his  social  phi- 
losophy, an  evolutionist  rather  than  a  revolutionist.  In  his  essay  on  "Some  Plati- 
tudes  Conceming  Drama",  contained  in  his  volume,  "The  Inn  of  Tranquillity", 
he  has  much  to  say  conceming  the  harmony  of  the  temperament  of  man,  the 
truthfulness  of  character  and  condition,  the  steadfastness  of  idea  and  purpose  in 
dramatic  writing.  But  this  essay  does  not  contain  as  much  of  the  inner  spiritoal 
f  ervour  of  Galsworthy  as  does  his  critique  on  Conrad.  Here  he  is  muoh  more  oon- 
cemed  with  the  cosmic  spirit  than  with  the  irony  of  things  —  a  philosophy  of  life 
which  permeates  all  his  writino;. 

From  first  to  last,  one  must  say  of  Galsworthy  that  he  is  thorouglily  alnoere. 

Sinoerity  bars  no  themes  [he  writes],  it  only  demands  that  the  dnunatist** 
moods  and  visions  should  be  intense  enough  to  keep  him  abflorbed;   that  Im 
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should  have  something  to  say  so  engrossing  to  himself  that  he  has  no  need 
to  stray  here  and  there  and  gather  purple  plums  to  eke  out  what  was  intended 
for  an  apple  tart.  Here  is  the  heart  of  the  matter :  you  cannot  get  sincere 
drama  out  of  those  who  do  not  see  and  f eel  with  sufficient  f ervour ;  and  you 
cannot  get  good,  sincere  drama  out  of  persons  with  a  weakness  for  short  cuts. 
There  are  no  short  cuts  to  the  good  in  art. 

It  is  the  fundamental  closeness  of  Galsworthy  to  the  universe  that  marks  him  as 
superior  to  his  fellow  craftsmen  in  civic  worth  and  influence.  In  fact,  there  are 
some  of  Galsworthy's  critics  who  claim  that  he  is  too  superior  a  person ;  that  in  his 
mental  attitude  towards  human  problems,  he  of ten  lacks  the  human  quality  himself. 
He  has  the  ability  of  seeing  life  in  terms  of  other  people,  but  he  likewise  has  the  abil- 
ity  of  questioning  life  in  terms  of  his  own  relation  toward  life.  Because  he  awakens 
in  US  whatever  social  oonscience  we  may  possess,  does  not  necessarily  relieve  Gals- 
worthy of  being  responsible  to  his  own  social  conscience.  His  is  not  a  negative  criti- 
cism,  in  the  sense  that  Matthew  Amold*s  criticism  of  life  in  his  poetry  is  negative. 
Whereas  Matthew  Arnold  questions  —  "Wouldst  thou  be  as  these  are,  live  as 
they'*,  and  contents  himself  with  the  mere  challenge  without  telling  us  how  we 
must  live  in  order  to  be  like  the  stars,  Galsworthy  makes  his  Statement,  and  backs 
it  up  with  all  that  social  and  economic  irony  characteristic  of  him. 

So  intent  is  he  in  his  process  of  constructive  criticism,  that  his  novels  are  social 
essays,  wherein  how  the  characters  think,  and  what  they  think,  are  of  more  im- 
portance  than  what  the  characters  actually  do,  and  what  they  say.  This  aloofness 
of  Galsworthy  is  exacting,  not  only  on  his  reading  public,  but  on  himself.  Note  the 
expression  of  it  in  one  of  his  prayers,  published  in  his  volume  of  poems : 

If  on  a  spring  night  I  went  by, 

And  God  was  standing  there, 

What  is  the  prayer  that  I  would  cry  to  him? 

This  is  the  prayer : 

•*  0  Lord  of  Courage  grave, 

0  Master  of  this  night  of  spring ! 

Make  firm  in  me  a  heart  too  brave 

To  ask  Thee  anything." 

In  what  sense  does  Galsworthy *s  pessimism  differ  from  Amold's?  There 
is  an  etemal  note  of  sadness  in  Amold's  questionings,  with  no  sense  of  individual 
responsibility.  There  is  a  persistent  note  of  irony  in  Galsworthy's  questioning, 
with  an  overpowering  sense  of  individual  responsibility. 

His  plays  contain  essenoe.  They  contain  atmosphere  which  arises,  not  so  much 
from  condition  marking  the  outward  picture,  as  from  the  condition  of  the  inner  life 
of  those  most  concemed  with  the  problem.  Yet,  he  is  not  obscure.  At  times  one 
might  say  he  was  incomplete.  But  none  of  his  plays  breaks  off  as  incompletely  as 
Granville  Barker*s  **The  Voysey  Inheritance",  wherein  the  curtain  falls  just  as  we 
want  to  know  what  the  son  will  do  with  the  fortune  he  has  inherited. 

Read  John  Galsworthy  as  he  would  have  you  read  Joseph  Conrad.  Remember 
that  there  is  a  scheme  of  things  much  larger,  much  more  important  than  the  scheme 
of  man's  small  life,  and  then  some  of  Galsworthy's  palpitant  humanity  will  take  its 
proper  proportion.  He  is  always  sounding  the  irony  which  shows  the  smallness 
of  man.     Note  in  "The  Freelands"  this  bit  of  nature  description : 
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The  fields  and  hills  seemed  to  mock  the  scars  of  road  and  ditch  and  furrow 
scraped  on  them,  to  mock  at  barriers  of  hedge  and  wall  —  between  the  green 
land  and  the  white  sky  was  conspiracy  to  disregard  those  small  activities. 

It  is  the  fear  of  seeing  ourselves  a  mere  drop  in  the  scheme  of  the  universe  which 
produces  the  irony  of  things.  It  is  onr  self-sufficiency  which  creates  human  misery 
and  human  barriers.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  for  us  to  enlighten  ourselves  on  all 
things  pertaining  to  life,  that  we  may  see  clearly  whither  we  are  tending,  and  may 
determine  what  we  must  aspire  to  be. 

It  is  in  the  irony  of  things  that  Mr.  Galsworthy,  as  an  essayist,  as  a  novelist, 
and  as  a  dramatist,  is  groping  for  an  expression  of  his  own  religious  belief.  He 
writes : 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  historians,  looking  back  from  the  far  future, 
will  recall  this  age  as  the  Third  Renaissance.  We  who  are  lost  in  it,  working 
or  looking  on,  can  neither  teil  what  we  are  doing  nor  where  Standing ;  but  we 
cannot  help  observing  that,  just  as  in  the  Greek  Renaissance,  wom-out  Pagan 
orthodoxy  was  penetrated  by  new  philosophy ;  just  as  in  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance, Pagan  philosophy,  reasserting  itself ,  fertilized  again  an  already  too  in- 
bred  Christian  creed ;  so  now  Orthodoxy  fertilized  by  Science  is  producing  a 
fresh  and  fuller  conception  of  life  —  a  love  of  Perfection,  not  for  hoi>e  of  re- 
ward, not  for  fear  of  punishment,  but  for  Perfection's  sake.  .  .  . 

And  it  [the  Western  World]  began  to  see  that  this  Perfection,  cosmically, 
was  nothing  but  perf ect  Equanimity  and  Harmony ;  and  in  human  relations, 
nothing  but  perfect  Love  and  Justice.  And  Perfection  began  to  glow  before 
the  eyes  of  the  western  world  like  a  new  star,  whose  light  touched  with  glamour 
aU  things  as  they  came  forth  from  Mystery,  tili  to  Mystery  they  were  ready 
to  retum. 

This  was  written  before  August,  1914. 

The  f ollowing  Statement  is  explanation  of  what  Galsworthy  means  by  the  iron^p 
of  things : 

If  men  were  not  disharmonic,  there  would  be  no  irony  of  things.  We  jut 
out  everjrwhere,  and  fall  to  see  how  we  are  jutting  out.  We  seek  Solutions, 
raise  our  flags,  work  our  arms  and  legs  loyally  in  the  isolated  fields  that  come 
within  our  vision,  but,  having  no  feeling  for  the  whole,  the  work  we  do  is  de- 
partmental.  The  war  of  the  departments  is  the  game  we  understand ;  we 
spend  our  lives  keeping  up  the  ball  and  taking  down  the  score.  The  race  of 
men  is  a  race  of  partisans  feeding  their  pigeon-holes  with  contradictory  reports 
of  life,  and  when  a  fellow  comes  and  lays  a  summary  on  the  desk,  they  look 
at  him  askance ;  but  the  future  pays  attention,  for  the  impartial  is  all  that 
it  has  time  for. 

Does  not  this,  in  a  way,  show  just  wherein  Galsworthy,  educated  in  the  atmo*- 
phere  of  class  distinction,  himself  ceases  to  be  departmental  ?  There  are  many  who 
say  that  when,  in  1910,  "Justice"  appealed  so  strongly  to  the  Home  Seoretaiy»  the 
Hon.  Winston  Churchill,  as  to  reform  the  Enghsh  prison  System,  the  dramatiit 
had  set  forth  specifically  to  reform  a  particular  evil.  But  we  liave»  Crom  Um 
author*s  own  seif,  the  oonf ession  that  he  aimed  even  higher : 
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To  present  a  picture  of  the  general  blindness  of  justice  .  .  .  to  elucidate 
the  true  proportions  of  the  problem  of  Society  face  to  face  with  the  erring 
individual. 

In  "Strife",  both  Roberts  and  Anthony  epitomize  olass ;  they  eaoh  have  consum- 
ing  faulte  of  character  and  of  purpose ;  in  their  different  ways  they  hold  out  f or 
principles  whioh  are  as  nothing  beside  the  human  misery  and  want  they  create. 
Neither  man  sees  the  irony  of  things  —  which  once  seen  might  have  brought  them 
both  to  a  compromise.  So  deeply  ingrained  is  this  ironical  f  eeling  f  or  class,  that  we 
are  inclined  to  become  a  Uttle  impatient  when  we  find  Galsworthy  continually  using 
the  artificial  barriers  as  a  oontrast  —  a  contrast  which  was  strictly  characteristio  of 
him  bef ore  the  War. 

In  "The  Süver  Box"  (1906),  in  **Strife"  (1909),  in  "Justice"  (1910),  in  "The 
Eldest  Son",  in  "The  Fugitive"  (1913),  it  is  class  idea  against  olass  idea,  as  per- 
sistently  upheld  as  it  is  in  any  of  his  novels. 

He  is  not  rieh  in  varying  idea.  He  is  rieh  in  attitude.  One  is  surprised  how 
little  there  is  in  the  actual  framework  of  a  Galsworthy  drama  to  mark  it  as  big. 
It  is  beneath  the  surface  that  Galsworthy's  characters  live  and  breathe,  and  it  is 
this  which  makes  them  alive.  Even  in  "The  Eldest  Son",  so  thoroughly  Etighsh 
in  its  conventional  arrangements  and  contrast,  there  is  a  sense  of  life,  and  the 
dramatis  personoB  talk  in  consonance  with  their  characters. 

In  handling  class,  Galsworthy*s  aim  is  to  show  the  futility  of  class  in  the  scheme 
of  things.  He  paints  both  sides  of  the  picture.  In  "The  Silver  Box",  he  adopts  a 
dramatie  way  of  indicating  that  there  is  no  one  civil  law  for  all  people,  but  that 
there  are  separate  laws  for  each  class,  rieh  and  poor.  Essentially,  Galsworthy  is 
democratic ;  he  has  infinite  sympathy  for  those  struggling  amidst  the  limitations 
of  class,  and  in  consequence  he  has  escaped  into  the  free  air  with  a  clearer  vision.  It 
(is  this  democratic  attitude  toward  life  which  made  him,  during  1917,  refuse  a 
Vknighthood  among  the  Birthday  Honours  of  the  King. 

No  one  can  understand  Galsworthy  who  has  not  first  read  his  poignant  prose 
Sketches,  oontained  in  "  The  Motley.*'  Subscribers  to  the  London  Nation  had  cause 
to  delight  in  such  bits  of  reality  as  "A  Child",  "Comfort",  and  "Fashion",  com- 
mon tary  notes  afterwards  worked,  in  larger  strokes,  into  his  novels,  of  which  "A 
Man  of  Property"  —  the  epic  of  possession,  "The  Country  House",  —  a  picture 
of  the  squire  class,  "Fratemity"  —  a  record  of  culture  and  culture's  class  dis- 
tinctions,  and  "The  Patrician"  —  a  satire  on  English  aristocracy,  are  types. 

The  emotional  quality  which  one  detected  in  "The  Dark  Flower",  and  whioh 
one  feit  to  be  harbouring  a  passionate  note  representing  the  unhealthy  phase  of  Gals- 
worthy *s  art,  was  tempered,  in  "The  Freelands",  by  his  social  interest  in  the 
Claims  of  the  new  generation,  and  it  was,  to  some  extent,  held  in  check,  in  his  play, 
"The  Fugitive",  by  the  tragedy  of  class  education,  which  unfitted  his  heroine  to 
oope  with  life.  But  in  his  later  novels,  a  stränge  dement  of  emotionalism  seems 
to  have  developed  more  and  more. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  War,  Galsworthy  has  been  working  in  the  London 
Intelligence  Office.  He  has  visited  the  different  Fronts,  and  has  oommented  on 
the  various  social  and  spiritual  phases  of  the  confliot,  showing  his  immense  fairness, 
and  his  ability  to  discover  spiritual  currents  from  the  facta  before  him.  There  is 
no  doubt  he  is  bringing  to  bear  on  the  world's  great  ui)heaval  that  same  sense  (^ 
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the  irony  of  things  which  has  previously  dominated  his  work.    For  Galsworthy 
has  always  been  quickly  observant  and  quickly  responsive. 

It  is  hard  to  belle ve  that  the  man  who  wrote  "Justice"  could  ever  be  aooused 
of  over-sentimentalism,  yet  his  reality  has  always  been  touched  with  kindness. 
In  his  small  detail,  one  would  call  him  an  impartial  observer;  but,  judging  the- 
whole  effect,  his  vision  is  spiritually  large.  One  never  forgets  his  treatment.  The 
poor  child,  for  instance,  with  its  dull  laugh,  epitomizing  ''the  laughter  in  a  million 
homes  of  the  myriad  unfed  " ;  the  slavish  father  sitting  **  without  the  pain  of  looking 
at  a  Single  thing" ;  the  oomfortable  people  who  are  like  pigeons  in  the  thickness  of 
their  down,  but  who,  unlike  them,  **had  no  wings,  —  they  never  soared** ;  the  un- 
seeing  eyes  of  fashion  passing  by  "all  that  is  organic  in  the  world ;  all  that  is  living 
and  creating ;  all  that  is  striving  to  be  free." 

In  other  words,  after  reading  the  essays,  novels,  and  plays  of  Galsworthy,  one 
reaJizes  his  faimess.  He  shows  his  social  conscience  in  everything  he  writes. 
His  oonclusions  are  often  incomplete.  Nothing  could  be  more  feminine  in  that 
respect  than  **  Joy  "  (1907)  —  a  drama  in  which  he  did  not  quite  succeed  in  depict- 
ing  the  selfishness  of  a  woman  tom  between  the  love  of  a  man  and  the  love  of  her 
daughter  by  her  first  marriage.  "Fratemity"  ends  almost  abruptly  —  too  pal- 
pably  a  slioe  of  life.  But  the  substance  of  his  fervour  is  there.  No  writer  has  a 
surer  way  of  looking  from  his  oharaoter's  angle  of  vision,  and  of  presenting  his 
oharaoter's  oase.  This  is  well  seen  in  "The  Pigeon"  (1912),  which  discusses  the 
Problem  of  departmental  charity. 

"Fratemity"  holds  in  germ  nearly  all  of  the  characteristios  found  in  Gals- 
worthy *s  plays.  There  are  parts  of  "Strife"  in  it,  parts  of  "The  Silver  Box"; 
there  are  hints  of  "  Justice  "  and  of  "  The  Eldest  Son ; "  and,  as  f ar  as  the  senti- 
mental attitude  toward  the  poor  is  concemed,  as  manifest  in  sentimental  charity, 
it  foreshadows  "The  Pigeon."  Situations  repeat  themselves  in  Galsworthy 's  plays 
and  novels.  This  is  not  so  much  due  to  a  lack  of  imagination  or  originality,  as  to 
an  intensity  of  purpose  resulting  in  the  adoption  of  symbols  to  represent  types  and 
oonditions.    It  is  Galsworthy's  mannerism. 

"The  Pigeon"  shows  the  author  in  a  newer  and  softer  light  than  one  finds  him 
in  "The  Silver  Box",  "Strife",  or  "Justice."  It  marks  him  as  a  little  Barriösque, 
and  we  must  remember  that  "Fratemity"  was  dedicated  to  the  creator  of  "Peter 
Pan. "  In  "The  Pigeon"  there  is  poignant  truth,  clear  characterization,  and  social 
waming.  We  find  in  it  a  diatribe  against  departmental  evaluations.  Here,  also. 
Justice  goes  its  machine-made  way,  and  sentiment  is  pitted  against  a  theoretical 
Solution  of  poverty. 

The  poetical  quality  is  uppermost  in  Galsworthy's  nature.  Refreshing  beauty 
Springs  up  between  stem  realities.  The  lyricism  in  his  novels  is  better  than  the 
allegory  in  "The  Little  Dream",  a  delicate  fantasy  of  a  longing  soul  which  leams 
of  life's  true  measure  and  meaning.  His  x)oetry  flashes  red  in  the  grey  of  life,  as  the 
autimm  leaf  amidst  dying  things ;  or  eise  it  comes  out  of  an  active  soul,  and  finds 
life  in  struggle.  His  style  flows  with  vitality,  as  sap  flows  through  the  Channels 
of  living  things.  There  are  inevitable  expressions  in  his  work ;  he  squeezes  the 
essence  of  existence  out  of  the  matter  with  which  he  deals. 

He  is  essen tially  alive  on  all  topics,  and  he  is  in  the  current  of  social  ehange.  With 
his  deep-seated  social  sense,  and  with  his  sense  of  art  so  dearly  defined,  he  wa^ 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  War,  one  of  the  most  deservedly  prominent  figares  in 
the  "New  Drama"  of  England. 
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Yet,  what  Galsworthy  does,  though  it  may  seem  to  be  prompted  entirely  by 
social  fervour,  nearly  always  Starts  from  an  interesting  character.  Discussing 
**Strife'*  at  one  time,  he  wrote: 

My  play  .  .  .  was  regarded  by  many  people  as  a  deliberate  plan  to  deal 
with  the  Problem  of  capital  and  labour.  That  was  not  the  case.  They  were 
two  types  of  men  that  I  had  observed*  Both  were  over  strong-willed,  and 
when  they  raet  there  was  necessarily  violenee.  It  happened  that  in  the  case 
I  observed,  these  types  represented  capital  and  labour.  The  play  might  just 
as  well  have  been  political. 

"The  Silver  Box**  is  selected  for  the  present  volume  as representing  technically 
one  of  his  best  constructed  pieces.  "Justice**  is  not  as  firmly  wrought.  The  sheer 
sincerity  and  f  aimess  of  *  *  Justice  **  are  its  dominant  characteristics.  In  *  *  The  Silver 
Box**  Galsworthy  seems  to  have  Struck  the  very  key-note  of  his  sympathy  with  life. 
And  its  irony  is  clearly  defined  in  its  deJinite  class  distinctions. 
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GASTS  OF  CHARACTERS 

Court  Theaire,  London,     Empire  Theatre,  NewYork, 


Season  of  1907. 


Mr.  James  Heam 
Miss  Frances  Ivor 
Mr.  A.  E.  Matthews 
Mr.  A.  Goodsall 
Miss  Irene  Rooke 
Mr.  Frederick  Lloyd 


Mr.  Eugene  Jepson 
Miss  Hattie  Russell 
Mr.  Harne  Redding 
Mr.  William  Sampson 
Miss  Ethel  Barrymore 
Mr.  William  Evans 


September  25,  1906. 
John    Babthwick,    M.P.,    a 

wealthy  Liberal    .... 

Mrs.  Barthwick,  hia  wife 

Jack  Barthwick,  their  son     . 

RoPER,  their  solicüor      .     .     . 

Mrs.  Jones,  their  charwoman 

Marlow,  their  manservant .     . 

Wheeler,  their  maidservant    . 

Jones,  the  stranger  within  their 

gates Mr.  Norman  McKinnel 

Mrs.  Seddon,  a  landlady  .     .     Mrs.  Charles  Maltby 

Snow,  o  detective Mr.  Trevor  Lowe 

Julius     Holden,     a     Police 

Magistrate Mr.  Athol  Forde 

An  Unknown  Lady,  from  he- 

yond Miss  Sydney  Fairbrother    Miss  Mary  Nash 

( Miss  Dorothy  Scherer 


Miss  Gertrude  Henriques    Miss  Anita  Rothe 


Mr.  Bruce  McRae 
Miss  Fanny  L.  Burt 
Mr.  James  Keamey 

Mr.  Forrest  Robinson 


Two  LiTTLE  Girls,  homeless 

LiVENS,  their  father    . 
Rblieving  OrpiCER. 
Maqistrate's  Clerk 
USHER      

Clerk  op  Court 
SwEARiNG  Clerk 

CONSTABLB  .... 


Mr.  Edmund  Gurney 
Mr.  Edmund  Gwenn 
Mr.  Lewis  Casson 
Mr.  Norman  Page 


(  Miss  Helen  Mooney 

Mr.  Soldene  Powell 

Mr.  M.  B.  PoUock 


Mr.  Louis  Eagan 
Mr.  John  Adolfi 
Mr.  Harry  Barker 


Policemen,  Clerks,  and  others 


Time  :  The  present,     The  action  of  the  first  two  Acts  takes  place  on  Easter  Tuesday; 
the  action  of  the  third  on  Easter  Wednesday  week. 

ACT  I 

SCENE   I.      ROCKINQHAM   GaTE.      JoHN  BaRTHWICK's  DiNING-ROOM. 

Scene  II.    The  Same. 
ScENB  III.    The  Same. 

ACT  II 

Scene  I.    The  Jones's  Lodgings,  Merthyr  Strebt. 
ScENB  II.    John  Barthwick's  Dining-room. 

ACT  III 
A  London  Police  Coubt, 


^v&~-    '■ 


THE   SILVEE  BOX 


ScBNB  First.  - —  The  curtain  rises  on  tke. 
Bahthwickb'  dining-room,  large, 
modern,  and  weU  furnished;  ike 
xvindow  cuTtaijia  draum.  Electric 
light  is  huming.  On  the  large  round 
dining-table  i»  tel  oJil  a  tray  wilb 
whitky,  a  ayphon,  and  a  silver 
eigareUe-box.     II  t*  paat  midnight. 

[A  f-umbling  ig  heard  otUside  the  door. 
Itit-opened  auddenly;  Jack  Barth- 
wiCK  seetne  to  fall  into  the  roorn. 
He  Stands  Holding  by  Ihe  door  knob, 
ataring  before  Am,  wth  a  beafific 
»miU.  ffe  M  in  evening  dreas  and 
opera  hat,  and  carries  in  his  hoTui  a 
sKy-blue  uelvel  lady's  retictde.     Hix 


ing  on  hie  arm] 

Jack.  Hello !  I've  got  home  all 
ri —  [Defiantly]  Who  Bays  I  sh'd 
never  've  opened  th'  door  without  'aist- 
anee.  [fte  slaggers  in,  fumbling  witk 
the  relicide.  A  lady'a  handkerchief  and 
purge  ofcrimson  aük  fall  oul\  Serve  her 
joll'  well  right  —  everything  droppin' 
out.  Th'  cat.  I've  Bcored  her  ofl  — 
I've  (TOt  her  bag.  \He  etvinga  the  reti~ 
cute]  Serves  her  joll'  well  right.  [He 
takea  a  cigarette  out  of  the  gilver  box  and 

f)uta  it  in  his  mouth]  Never  gave  tha' 
eUow  anythinel  [lle  hunta  through  all 
kit  pocketa  and  pulla  a  ehilting  OTtl;  it 
dropa  and  rolle  away.  He  looks  for  it] 
Beastly  Shilling!  \He  looka  again] 
Base  ingratitude !  Absolutely  iiothiiig. 
[ffe  laugha]  Mus'  teil  liim  I've  got 
absolutely  nothing. 

[ffe  luTches  through  the  door  and 
dovm  a  corridor,  and  presenäy 
returna,  followed  by  Jones,  who 
ia  advanced  in  liquor.     Jones. 


looks  as  tkough  he  mi^hl  be  un- 
employed,  and  entere  tn  a  hang- 
dog  manner] 

Jack.  Shi  shl  ah!  Don't  you 
muke  a  noiae,  whatever  you  de.  Shu' 
Ihe  door,  aa'  have  a  drink.  IVerj; 
sole'nnly]  You  helped  me  to  opert  the 
dour  —  i've  got  aothin'  for  you.  This 
is  my  house.  My  father's  name'B 
ISarthwiok;  he's  Member  of  Parlia- 
iiic-iit  —  Liberal  Member  of  Parlia- 
munt :  I've  told  you  that  before.  Have 
a.  ilrink  I  [ffe  poura  out  wkisky  and 
drhike  it  up]  I'm  not  drunk  — 
{.Subsiding  on  a  sofa]  Tha's  all  right. 
Wha'B  your  name?  My  ttame's  Barth- 
wiek,  bo'b  my  father'a;  I'm  a  Liberal 
too  —  wha're  you? 

Jones  ^in  a  thick,  aardonic  voice].  I'm 
a  bloomin'  Conserualii«.  My  muae's 
Jones  I  My  wifo  worka  'ere;  ahe'a  the 
char;  she  worka  'ere. 

Jack.  Jonea?  [He  lauqks]  There's 
'nother  Jonea  at  College  with  me.  I'm 
not  a  Sooialist  myself ;  I'm  a  Liberal  — 
Ihrre'a  ve-lill  difference,  becauae  of 
the  prineiplea  of  the  üb — Liberal 
Party.  We're  all  equal  before  the  law 
"la's  rot,  tha's  Billy.  " 
I  about  to  aay? 
«lüsky. 

(Jones  givea  him  the  whiaky  he 
deairea,  togetker  utilh  a  sguirl 
of  ayphon] 
Wha  I  was  goin  teil  you  was  —  I  ve 
had  a  row  witH  her.  [ffe  waves  the  re(t- 
cidc.\  Have  a  drink,  Jones  —  sh'd  never 
liai'8  got  ia  without  you  —  tha'B  why 
I'm  giving  you  a  drink.  Don'  care  who 
kiiiiws  I've  Boored  her  ofl.  Th'  eat  1 
|//e  tkroiDs  his  feet  up  on  the  aofa]  Don' 
von  make  a  noiae,  whatever  vou  do. 
You  pour  out  a  drink  — you  mate  your- 
i^flf  good  long,  long  dnnk  —  you  take 
pigarette  —  you  take  anythipg  you  like. 
Sh'd  never  have  got  in  witnout  you. 
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myself  —  have  a  drink  —  I'm  an  ex- 
cernt  chap. 

[His  head  drops  back.  Ile,  smil- 
ii^9t  falls  asleepj  and  Jones 
Stands  looking  at  htm;  then^ 
snatching  up  Jack's  glasSj  he 
drinks  ü  off.  He  picks  the  reti- 
cuLe  from  off  Jack*s  shiri-front, 
holds  ü  to  the  light,  and  smells 
at  ü] 
Jones.  Been  on  the  tiles  and  brought 
'ome  some  of  yer  oat*s  für. 

[He  stuffs  it  into  Jack's  breast 
pocket] 
Jack  [murmuring],     I've  scored  you 
ofif !    You  cat ! 

[Jones    looks    around    htm   für- 

tively;      he   pours   out   whisky 

and  drinks  it.     From  the  silver 

box  he  takes  a  cigarette,  puffs  at 

it,    and    drinks    more    whisky. 

There  is  no  sobriety  left  in  him] 

Jones.     Fat  lot  o*  things  theyVe  got 

*erel     [He  sees  the  crimson  purse  lying 

on   the  floor]    More    cat's    für.     Puss, 

puss!     [He  fingers  it,   drops  it  on   the 

tray,   and  looks  at  Jack]     Calf!     Fat 

call !     [He  sees  his  ovm  presentment  in  a 

mirror.     Lifting  his  hands,  with  fingers 

spread,  he  Stares  at  it ;  then  looks  again  at 

Jack,  clenching  his  fist  as  if  to  batter  in 

his  sleeping,  smiling  face.     Suddenly  he 

tüts  the  rest  of  the  whisky  into  the  glass 

and  drinks   it.     With   cunning   glee   he 

takes  the  silver  box  and  purse  and  pockets 

them]     m  score  you  on  too,  that's  wot 

I'U  do  I 

[He  gives  a  Utile  snarling  laugh 
and  lurches  to  the  door.  His 
Shoulder  rubs  against  the  switch; 
the  ligkt  goes  out.  There  is  a 
sound  as  of  a  chsing  outer  door] 

[The  curtain  falls] 

[The  curtain  rises  again  ai  once] 


ScENE  Sbcond.  —  In  the  Barthwicks' 
dining^oom.  Jack  is  still  asleep; 
the  moming  ligkt  is  Coming  through 
the  curtains.  The  time  is  half-past 
eight.  Wheeler,  brisk  person,  erUers 
with  a  dust^pan,  arhd  Mrs.  Jones 
more  slowly  with  a  scutile. 

Wheeler  [drawing  the  curtains], 
That  preoious  husband  of  yours  was 
round  for  you  aftwyou'd  gone  yester- 
day,  Mrs.  Jones.  Wanted  your  money 
for  drink,  I  suppose.    He  hanfi^s  about 


the  comer  here  half  the  time.  I  saw 
him  outside  the  **Goat  and  BelLs" 
when  I  went  to  the  post  last  night.  If 
I  were  you  I  wouldn't  live  with  him. 
I  wouldn't  live  with  a  man  that  raised 
his  hand  to  me.  I  wouldn*t  put  up 
with  it.  Why  don't  you  take  your 
children  and  leave  him?  If  you  put 
up  with  'im  it'Il  only  make  him  worse. 
I  never  can  see  why,  because  a  man*s 
married  you,  he  shoidd  knock  you  about. 

Mrs.  Jones.  [Slim,  darh-eyed,  and 
dark-haired;  ovalrfaced,  and  with  a 
smooth,  soft,  even  voice;  her  manner 
patient,  her  way  of  talking  quite  im- 
personal;  she  wears  a  bitte  linen  dress, 
and  boots  with  holes]  It  was  nearly  two 
last  night  before  he  come  home,  and  he 
wasn't  himself.  He  made  me  get  up, 
and  he  knocked  me  about;  he  didn't 
seem  to  know  what  he  was  sayin^  or 
doing.  Of  course  I  wovXd  leave  him, 
but  l'm  really  afraid  of  what  he'd  do 
to  me.  He's  such  a  violent  man  when 
he's  not  himself. 

Wheeler.  Why  don't  you  get  him 
locked    up?    You'll    never    have    any 

feaoe  imtü  you  get  him  locked  up.  If 
were  you  I'd  go  to  the  police  court 
to-morrow.     That's  what  I  would  do. 

Mrs.  Jones.  Of  course  I  ought  to 
go,  because  he  does  treat  me  so  badly 
when  he's  not  himself.  But  you  see, 
Bettina,  he  has  a  very  hard  time  —  he's 
been  out  of  work  two  months,  and  it 
preys  upon  his  mind.  When  he's  in 
work  he  behaves  himself  much  better. 
It's  when  he's  out  of  work  that  he's  so 
violent. 

Wheeler.  Well,  if  you  won't  take 
any  steps  you'll  never  get  rid  of  him. 

Mrs.  Jones.  Of  course  it's  very 
wearing  to  me ;  I  don't  ^et  my  sleep  at 
nights.  And  it's  not  as  if  I  were  getting 
help  from  him,  because  I  have  to  do  for 
the  children  and  all  of  us.  And  he 
throws  such  dreadful  things  up  at  me, 
talks  of  my  having  men  to  foUow  me 
about.  Such  a  thmg  never  happens'; 
no  man  ever  speaks  to  me.  And  of 
course  it's  just  the  other  way.  It's 
what  he  does  that's  wrong  and  makes  me 
so  imhappy.  And  then  he's  always 
threatenin  to  cut  my  throat  if  I  leave 
him.  It's  all  the  drink,  and  things 
pre3ring  on  his  mind;  he's  not  a  bad 
man  reaL^.  Sometünes  he'U  speak 
quite  kind  to  me,  but  I've  stood  so 
much  from  hjm.  I  don't  feel  it  in  me  to 
speak  kind  back,  but  iust  keep  myaelf 
to  myself.    And  he's  all  ligkt  with  the 
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children  too,  except  when  he's  not  him- 
self. 

Wheeler.  You  mean  when  he*s 
drunk,  the  beauty. 

Mrs.  Jones.  Yes.  [Without  change 
of  voice]  There's  the  yonng  gentleman 
asleep  on  the  sofa. 

[They  hoth  look  silently  at  Jack] 

Mrs.  Jones  [at  last^  in  her  soft  voice]. 
He  doesn't  look  quite  himself. 

Wheeler.  He's  a  yonng  limb,  that's 
what  he  is.  It's  my  belief  he  was  tipsy 
last  night,  like  your  husband.  It's 
another  kind  of  bein'  out  of  work  that 
sets  him  to  drink.  I'll  go  and  teil  Mar- 
low.     This  is  his  job.  [She  goes] 

[Mrs.  Jones,  upon  her  knees, 
hegins  a  gentle  sweeping] 

Jack  [wakir^g].  Who's  there?  What 
is  it  ? 

Mrs.  Jones.     It's  me,  sir,  Mrs.  Jones. 

Jack^  [sitting  up  and  looking  round]. 
Where  is  it  —  what  —  what  time  is  it  ? 

Mrs.  Jones.  It's  getting  on  for 
nine  o'clock,  sir. 

Jack.  For  nine!  Why  —  what! 
[Risingy  and  loosening  his  tongue;  put- 
ting  hand  to  his  head,  and  staring  hard 
at  Mrs.  Jones]  Look  here,  you,  Mrs. 
—  Mrs.  Jones  —  don't  you  say  you 
caught  me  asleep  here. 

Mrs.  Jones.  No,  sir,  of  eourse  I 
won't,  sir. 

Jack.  It's  quite  an  accident;  I 
don't  know  how  it  happened.  I  must 
have  forgotten  to  go  to  bed.  It's  a 
queer  thmg.  I've  got  a  most  beastly 
headache.  Mind  you  don't  say  any- 
thing,  Mrs.  Jones. 

[Goes  out  and  passes  Marlow  in 
the  doorway.  Marlow  is  young 
and  quiet;  he  is  clean-shaven, 
and  his  hair  is  brushed  high 
from  his  forehead  in  a  coxcomb. 
Incidentally  a  hutler,  he  is  first 
a  man.  He  looks  at  Mrs. 
Jones,  and  smiles  a  private 
smüe] 

Marlow.  Not  the  first  time,  and 
won't  be  the  last.  Looked  a  bit  dicky, 
eh,  Mrs.  Jones? 

Mrs.  Jones.  He  didn't  look  quite 
himself.     Of  course  I  didn't  take  notice. 

Marlow.  You're  used  to  them. 
How's  your  old  man  ? 

Mrs.  Jones  [softly  as  throughout]. 
Well,  he  was  very  bad  last  night;  he 
didn't  seem  to  know  what  he  was  about. 
He  was  very  late,  and  he  was  most 
abusive.  But  now,  of  course,  he's 
aaleep. 


Marlow.  That's  his  way  of  find- 
ing  a  Job,  eh  ? 

Mrs.  Jones.  As  a  rule,  Mr.  Mar- 
low, he  goes  out  early  every  morning 
looking  for  work,  and  sometimes  he 
comes  in  fit  to  drop  —  and  of  course  I 
ean't  say  he  doesn't  try  to  get  it,  Ibe- 
cause  he  does.  Trade's  very  bad. 
[She  Stands  quite  stille  her  pan  and  brush 
before  her^  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
long  vistas  of  experience,  traversing  them 
with  her  impersonal  eye]  But  he's  not  a 
good  husband  to  me  —  last  night  he  hit 
me,  and  he  was  so  dreadfuUy  abusive. 

Marlow.  Bank  'oliday,  eh!  He's 
too  fond  of  the  **Goat  and  Beils,"  that's 
what's  the  matter  with  him.  I  see 
him  at  the  corner  late  every  night.  He 
hangs  about. 

Mrs.  Jones.  He  gets  to  feeling  very 
low  Walking  about  all  day  after  work, 
and  being  refused  so  often,  and  then 
when  he  gets  a  drop  in  him  it  goes  to 
his  head.  But  he  shouldn't  treat  his 
wife  as  he  trcats  me.  Sometimes  I've 
had  to  go  and  walk  about  at  night, 
when  he  wouldn't  let  me  stay  in  the 
room ;  but  he's  sorry  for  it  afterwards. 
And  he  hangs  about  after  me,  he  waits 
for  me  in  the  street ;  and  I  don't  \Mnk 
he  ought  to,  because  I've  always  been 
a  good  wif e  to  him.  And  I  teil  him 
Mrs.  Barthwick  wouldn't  like  him  Com- 
ing about  the  place.  But  that  only 
makes  him  angry,  and  he  says  dreadfm 
things  about  the  gentry.  Of  course  it 
was  through  me  that  ne  first  lost  his 
place,  through  his  not  treating  me  right ; 
and  that's  made  him  bitter  against  the 
gentry.  He  had  a  verv  good  place  as 
groom  in  the  country ;  but  it  made  such 
a  stir,  because  of  course  he  didn't  treat 
me  right. 

Marlow.     Gk)t  the  sack? 

Mrs.  Jones.  Yes;  his  employer 
Said  he  couldn't  keep  him,  because 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  talk ;  and  he 
Said  it  was  such  a  bad  example.  But 
it's  very  important  for  me  to  keep  my 
work  here;  I  have  the  three  children, 
and  I  don'f  want  him  to  come  about 
after  me  in  the  streets,  and  make  a 
disturbance  as  he  sometimes  does. 

Marlow  [holding  up  the  empty  de- 
canter],  Not  a  drain!  Next  time  he 
hits  you  get  a  witness  and  go  down  to 
the  court 

Mrs.  Jones.  Yes,  I  think  I've  made 
up  my  mind.     I  think  I  ought  to. 

Marlow.  That*s  right.  Where's 
thedga ? 
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[He  aearches  for  ihe  süver  box ;  he 
looka  at  Mrs.  Jones,  who  is 
sweeping  on  her  hands  and 
kneea;  he  checks  himself  and 
Stands  reflecting.  From  the 
tray  he  picks  two  half-smoked 
dgareites,  and  reads  the  name 
on  them] 

Nestor  —  where  the  deuce ? 

[Wüh  a  meditative  air  he  looks 
again    at    Mrs.    Jones,    and^ 
taking     up     Jack's     overcoat, 
he    searches    in    the     pockets. 
Wheeler,  wüh  a  tray  of  break" 
fast  thingSf  comes  in] 
Marlow.    [Aside  to  Wheeler]  Have 
you  Seen  the  cigarette-box  ? 
Wheeler.     No. 

Marlow.  Well,  it*s  gone.  I  put  it 
on  the  tray  last  night.  And  he*8  been 
Smoking.  [Showing  her  the  ends  oj 
cigarettes]  It's  not  in  these  i)ockets. 
He  can't  have  taken  it  upstairs  this 
morning!  Have  a  good  look  in  his 
room  when  he  comes  down.  Who's 
been  in  here  ? 

Wheeler.     Only  me  and  Mrs.  Jones. 
Mrs.    Jones.     I*ve    finished    here; 
shall  I  do  the  drawing-room  now? 

Wheeler  [looking  at  her  doubtfully], 
H  -ve  you  seen  —  JBetter  do  the  boud- 
wower  first. 

[Mrs.  Jones  goes  ovJt  wiih  pan 

and      brush.     Marlow      and 

Wheeler   look   each   other  in 

the  face] 

Marlow.     It'U  tum  up. 

Wheeler    [hesitatingly],    You   don't 

think  she [Noddinq  at  the  door] 

Marlow  [stotUly].  I  aon*t  —  I  never 
believes  anything  of  anybody. 

Wheeler.  But  the  master'll  have  to 
be  told. 

Marlow.  You  wait  a  bit,  and  see 
if  it  don*t  tum  up.  Suspicion's  no 
business  of  ours.  I  set  my  mind  against 
it. 

[The  curtain  faUs] 

[The  curtain  rises  again  at  once] 


ScENE  Third.  —  Barthwick  and  Mrs. 
Barthwick  are  seated  at  the  break- 
fast  table.  He  is  a  man  between 
fifty  and  sixty;  quietly  important, 
with  a  bcdd  forehead,  and  pince-nezt 
and  the  "  Times'*  in  his  harhd.  She 
is  a  lady  of  nearly  fifty,  xoeü  dressed, 
mth  greyish  hair,  good  feattures,  and 


a  decided  manner.     They  face  each 
other. 

Barthwick  \from  behind  his  vaper]. 
The  Labour  man  has  got  in  at  tne  by- 
election  for  Bamside,  my  dear. 

Mrs.  Barthwick.  Another  Labour? 
I  can't  think  what  on  earth  the  country 
is  about. 

Barthwick.  I  i>redicted  it.  It's 
not  a  matter  of  vast  importance. 

Mrs.  Barthwick.  Not?  How  can 
you  take  it  so  calmly,  John?  To  me 
it's  simply  outrageous.  And  there  you 
sit,  you  Liberais,  «ind  pretend  to  en- 
courage  these  people ! 

Barthwick  [frowning],  The  repre- 
sentation  of  all  parties  is  necessary  for 
any  proper  reform,  for  any  proper  social 
poucy. 

Mrs.  Barthwick.  I've  no  patience 
with  your  talk  of  reform  —  all  that 
nonsense  about  social  policy.  We  know 
perfectly  weU  what  it  is  they  want; 
they  want  thin^  for  themselves.  Those 
Socialists  and  Labour  men  are  an  ab- 
solutely  selfish  set  of  people.  They 
have  no  sense  of  patriotism,  like  the 
Upper  classes;  they  simply  want  what 
we  ve  got. 

Barthwick.  Want  what  we've  got  I 
[He  Stares  into  space]  My  dear,  what 
are  you  talking  about?  [Wüh  a  con- 
tortion]     I'm  no  alarmist. 

Mrs.  Barthwick.  Cream?  Quite 
uneducated  menl  Wait  until  they 
begin  to  tax  our  Investments.  I'm 
convinced  that  when  they  once  get  a 
Chance  they  will  tax  everything  — 
they've  no  feeling  for  the  country. 
You  Liberais  and  Conservatives,  you're 
all  alike ;  you  don't  see  an  inch  before 
your  noses.  YouVe  no  Imagination, 
not  a  scrap  of  Imagination  between  you. 
You  ought  to  join  hands  and  nip  it  in 
the  bud. 

Barthwick.  You*re  taUdnc;  non- 
sense! How  is  it  possible  for  Liberals 
and  Conservatives  to  join  hands,  as 
you  caJl  it?  That  shows  how  absurd 
it  is  for  women —  Why,  the  very 
essence  of  a  Liberal  is  to  trust  in  the 
people  I 

Mrs.  Barthwick.  Now,  John,  eat 
your  breakfast.  As  if  there  were  any 
real  difference  between  you  and  the 
Conservatives.  All  the  upper  filnwwn 
have  the  same  interests  to  Protect,  and 
the  same  prinoiplea.  [CUini|f1  Oh! 
you're  sitting  upon  a  voloanOt  Joliii* 

Babthwick.    Whfttl 
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Mrs.  Babthwick.  I  read  a  letter 
in  the  paper  yesterday.  I  forget  the 
man's  name,  Dut  it  made  the  whole 
thing  perfectly  olear.  You  don't  look 
things  in  the  face. 

Barthwick.  Indeed!  [Heavüy]  I 
am  a  Liberal!  Drop  the  subject, 
please ! 

Mrs.  Barthwick.  Toast?  I  qnite 
a^ee  with  what  this  man  says :  Educa- 
tion  is  simply  ruining  the  lower  classes. 
It  unsettles  them,  and  that's  the  worst 
thing  for  us  all.  I  see  an  enormous 
difference  in  the  manner  of  servants. 

Barthwick  [with  suspicious  empha- 
sis].  I  welcome  any  cnange  that  will 
lead  to  something  better.  [He  opens  a 
letter]  H'm!  This  is  that  anair  of 
Master  Jack's  again.  "High  Street, 
Oxford.  Sir,  We  have  received  Mr. 
John  Barthwick,  Senior *s,  draft  for 
forty  poimds!"  Oh!  the  letter*s  to 
him!  **We  now  enclose  the  cheque 
you  cashed  with  us,  which,  as  we  stated 
in  our  previous  letter,  was  not  met  on 
presentation  at  your  bank.  We  are, 
Sir,  yours  obediently,  Moss  and  Sons, 
Tailors."  H'm !  [Starina  at  the  cheaue] 
A  pretty  business  altogether !  The  Doy 
might  have  been  prosecuted. 

Mrs.  Barthwick.  Come,  John,  you 
know  Jack  didn*t  mean  anythin^;  he 
only  thought  he  was  overdrawing.  I 
still  think  nis  bank  ought  to  have  cashed 
that  cheque.  They  must  know  your 
Position. 

Barthwick  [replacing  in  the  envdope 
the  letter  and  the  cheque],  Much  good 
that  would  have  done  him  in  a  court 
of  law. 

[He  8top8  a8  Jack  comes  in, 
fastening  his  waistcoat  and 
ataunching  a  razor  cut  upon 
his  chin] 

Jack  [sitting  down  between  them,  and 
speakinq  with  an  artificuü  joviality]. 
Sorry  Im  late.  [He  looks  lugubriously 
at  the  dishes]  Tea,  please,  mother. 
Any  letters  for  me  ?  [Barthwick  hands 
Ihe  letter  to  him]  But  look  here,  I  say, 
this  has  been  opened!  I  do  wish  you 
wouldn*t 

Barthwick  [tot^ching  the  envelope],  I 
suppose  I'm  entitled  to  this  name. 

Jack  [stdkily].  Well,  I  can't  help 
having  your  name,  father!  [He  reada 
the  letter,  and  muttera]    Brutes ! 

Barthwick  [eying  him],  You  don't 
deserve  to  be  so  weU  out  of  that. 

Jack.  Haven't  you  ragged  me 
enough,  dad? 


Mrs.  Barthwick.  Yes,  John,  let 
Jack  have  his  breakfast. 

Barthwick.  If  you  hadn't  had  me 
to  come  to,  where  would  you  have 
been  ?  It*s  the  merest  accident  —  sup- 
pose you  had  been  the  son  of  a  poor 
man  or  a  clerk?  Obtaining  money  with 
a  cheque  you  knew  your  bank  could 
not  meet.  It  might  have  ruined  you 
for  life.  I  can't  see  what's  to  become 
of  you  if  these  are  your  principles.  I 
never  did  anything  of  the  sort  myself . 

Jack.  I  expect  you  always  had  lots 
of  money.  If  you've  got  plenty  of 
money,  of  course 

Barthwick.  On  the  contrary,  I  had 
not  your  advantages.  My  father  kept 
me  very  short  of  money. 

Jack.     How  much  had  you,  dad? 

Barthwick.  It's  not  material.  The 
question  is,  do  you  feel  the  gravity  of 
what  you  did  ? 

Jack.  I  don't  know  about  the 
gravity.  Of  course,  I*m  very  sorry  if 
you  think  it  was  wrong.  Haven  t  I 
Said  so!  I  should  never  have  done  it 
at  all  if  I  hadn't  been  so  joUy  hard  up. 

Barthwick.  How  much  of  tnat 
forty  pounds  have  you  got  left,  Jack? 

Jack  [heaitating],  1  don*t  know  — 
not  much. 

Barthwick.     How  much? 

Jack  [deaperately],     1  haven't  got  any. 

Barthwick.     What  ? 

Jack.  I  know  I've  got  the  most 
beastly  headache. 

[He  leana  hia  head  on  hia  hand] 

Mrs.  Barthwick.  Headache?  My 
dear  boy!  Can*t  you  eat  any  break- 
fast? 

Jack  [dravnng  in  hia  breath],  Too 
jolly  bad ! 

Mrs.  Barthwick.  I'm  so  sorry. 
Come  with  me,  dear;  1*11  give  you 
something  that  will  take  it  away  at 
once. 

[They  leave  the  room ;  and  Barth- 
wick, tearing  up  the  letter,  goes 
to  the  fireplace  and  puta  the 
piecea  in  the  fire.  White  he  ia 
doing  thia  Marlow  comea  in, 
and  looking  round  him,  ia 
about  quieUy  to  withdraw] 

Barthwick.  What's  that?  What 
d' you  want? 

Marlow.  I  was  looking  for  Mr. 
John,  sir.' 

Barthwick.  What  d*  you  want  Mr. 
John  for? 

Marlow  \wüh  fieaitation],  I  thought 
I  should  find  him  here,  sir. 
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Barthwick  [suspidously],  Yes,  but 
what  do  you  want  nim  f or  ? 

Marlow  [offhandedly],  There's  a 
lady  called  —  asked  to  speak  to  him 
for  a  minute,  sir. 

Barthwick.  A  lady,  at  this  time 
in  the  morniug.     What  sort  of  a  lady  ? 

Marlow  [withoiU  expression  in  his 
voice],  I  can't  teil,  sir;  no  particular 
sort.  She  might  be  after  charitv. 
She  might  be  a  Sister  of  Mercy,  I  should 
think,  sir. 

Barthwick.     Is  she  dressed  like  one  ? 
Marlow.     No,    sir,    she's    in    piain 
elothes,  sir. 

Barthwick.  Didn*t  she  say  what 
she  wanted? 

Marlow.     No,  sir. 
Barthwick.     Where  did  you  leave 
her? 

Marlow.     In  the  hall,  sir. 
Barthwick.     In  the  hall?     How  do 
you  know  she's  not  a  thief  —  not  got 
desiens  on  the  house? 

Marlow.  No,  sir,  I  don't  fancy  so, 
sir. 

Barthwick.  Well,  show  her  in  here ; 
1*11  See  her  myself . 

[Marlow  goes  out  with  a  private 
gesture  of  dismay.  He  soon 
returnSf  ushering  in  a  young 
pale  lady  with  dark  eyes  and 
pretty  figure,  in  a  modishj  black, 
out  rather  shahhy  dress^  a  hlack 
and  white  trimmed  hat  with  a 
hunch  of  Parma  violets  wrongly 
placed,  and  fuzzyspotted  veil. 
At  the  sight  of  Mr.  Barth- 
wick she  exhihits  every  sign  of 
nervousness.  Marlow  goes  out] 
Unknown  Lady.     Oh !  but  —  I  beg 

fardon  —  there's       some       mistake  — 
[She  turns  to  fly] 

Barthwick.  Whom  did  you  want 
to  See,  madam? 

Unknown  [stopping  and  looking  back], 
It  was  Mr.  John  Barthwick  I  wanted 
to  See. 

Barthwick.  I  am  John  Barthwick, 
madam.  What  can  I  have  the  ploasure 
of  doing  for  you  ? 

Unknown.     Oh !  I  —  I  don*t 

[She  drops  her  eyes.     Barthwick 
scrutinizes  her,  and  purses  his 
Ups] 
Barthwick.     It   was   my  son,   per- 
haps,  you  wished  to  see? 

Unknown  [quickly],  Yes,  of  oourse, 
it's  your  son. 

Barthwick.  May  I  ask  whom  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  8i>6akii]ig  to? 


Unknown  [appeal  and  hardiness  upon 
her  face].  My  name  is  —  oh !  it  doesn't 
matter  —  I  don't  want  to  mako  any 
fuss.  I  just  want  to  see  your  son  for  a 
minute.  [Boldly]  In  fact,  I  must  see 
him. 

Barthwick  [Controlling  his  uneasi- 
ness].  My  son  is  not  very  well.  If 
necessary,  no  doubt  I  coula  attend  to 
the  matter;  be  so  kind  as  to  let  me 
know 

Unknown.  Oh!  but  I  must  see 
him  —  I've  come  on  purpose  —  [She 
bursts  out  nervously]  I  don't  want  to 
nvake  any  fuss,  but  the  fact  is,  last  — 
last  night  your  son  took  away  —  he 
took  away  my [She  stops] 

Barthwick  [severely].  Yes,  madam, 
what? 

Unknown.  He  took  away  my  — 
my  reticule. 

Barthwick.     Your  reti ? 

Unknown.  I  don't  care  about  the 
reticule;  it's  not  that  I  want  —  Tm 
sure  I  don't  want  to  make  any  fuss  — 
[her  face  is  quivering]  —  but  —  but  —  all 
my  money  was  in  it ! 

Barthwick.     In  what  —  in  what? 

Unknown.  In  my  purse,  in  the 
reticule.  It  was  a  crimson  silk  purse. 
Really,  I  wouldn't  have  come  —  I  don't 
want  to  make  any  fuss.  But  I  must 
get  my  money  back  —  mustn't  I  ? 

Barthwick.  Do  you  teil  me  that 
my  son ? 

Unknown.       Oh!  well,  you  see,  he 

wasn't  quite  —  I  mean  he  was 

[She  smiles  mesmerically] 

Barthwick.     I  beg  your  pardon. 

Unknown  [stamping  her  foot].  OhI 
don't  you  see  —  tipsy !  We  had  a 
quarrel. 

Barthwick  [scandalised].  How? 
Where? 

Unknown  [defianily].  At  my  place. 
We'd  had  supper  at  the  —  and  your 
son 

Barthwick  [pressing  the  bell],  May  I 
ask  how  you  knew  this  house?  Did 
he  give  you  his  name  and  address? 

Unknown  [glaricing  sidelong],  1  got 
it  out  of  his  overcoat. 

Barthwick  [sardonically].  OhI  you 
got  it  out  of  his  overcoat.  And  may  I 
ask  if  my  son  will  know  you  by  day- 
light? 

Unknown.  Know  me?  I  should 
joUy  —  I  mean,  of  oourse  he  will  I 

[Mablow  comeB  in] 

Barthwick.  Ask  Mr.  John  to  aomB 
dowu. 
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[Marlow  goes  out,  and  Barth- 
wiCK  walks  uneasily  ahout] 
And  how  long  havo  you  enjoyed  his 
acquaintanceship  ? 

Unknown.  Only  sinco  —  only  sinee 
Good  Friday. 

Barthwick.     I  am  at  a  loss  —  I  re- 

peat  I  am  at  a  loss 

[He  glances  at  this  unknown  lady^ 
who  Stands  with  eyes  cast  down^ 
twisting  her  hands.  And  sud- 
denly  Jack  appears.  He  stops 
on  seeing  who  is  here,  and  the 
unknown  lady  hysterically  gig- 
gles.  There  is  a  silence] 
Barthwick  [portentously].  This 
young  —  er  —  lady  says  that  last  night 

—  I  think  you  said  last  night,  madam, 

—  you  took  away 

Unknown  [impulsively],  My  reti- 
culo,  and  all  my  money  was  in  a  crimson 
silk  purse. 

Jack.  Reticule.  [Lookinq  round  for 
any  chance  to  get  away]  I  aon*t  know 
anything  about  it. 

Barthwick  [sharply].  Come,  do  you 
deny  seeing  this  young  lady  last  night? 

Jack.  Deny?  No,  ofcourse.  [Whis- 
pering]  Why  did  you  give  me  away  like 
this  ?  What  on  earth  did  you  come  here 
for? 

Unknown  [tearfully].  Vm  sure  I 
didn*t  want  to  —  it's  not  likely,  is  it? 
You  snatched  it  out  of  my  hand  —  you 
know  you  did  —  and  the  purse  had  all 
my  money  in  it.  I  didn  t  follow  you 
last  night  because  I  didn*t  want  to  make 
a  fuss  and  it  was  so  late,  and  you  were 
so 

Barthwick.  Come,  sir,  don't  tum 
your  back  on  me  —  explain ! 

Jack  [desperately].  I  don*t  remem- 
ber  anything  about  it.  [In  a  low  voice 
to  his  friend]  Why  on  earth  couldn't 
you  have  written? 

Unknown  [sullenly].  I  want  it  now ; 
I  must  have  it  —  I  ve  got  to  pay  my 
rent  to-day.  [She  looks  at  Barthwick) 
They  Ve  only  too  glad  to  jump  on  people 
who  are  not  —  not  well  off. 

Jack.  I  don*t  remember  anything 
about  it,  really.  I  don*t  remember  any- 
thing about  last  night  at  all.  [He  puls 
his  hand  up  to  his  head]  It*s  au  — 
eloudy,  ana  IVe  got  such  a  beastly 
headache. 

Unknown.  But  you  took  it;  you 
know  you  did.  You  said  you'd  score 
me  off. 

Jack.  Well,  then,  it  must  be  here. 
I  remember  now  —  I  remember  some- 


thing.     Why   did    I   take   the   beastly 
thing? 

Barthwick.     Yes,  why  did  you  take 

tlie  beastly 

[He  turns  ahruptly  to  the  tuindow] 
Unknown  [with  her  mesmeric  smite], 
You  weronH  quito  —  were  you  ? 

Jack  [smiling  pallidly].     I'm  awfully 

sorry.     If  there' s  anything  I  can  do 

Barthwick.  Do?  You  can  restore 
this  property,  I  suppose. 

Jack.  I'U  go  and  have  a  look,  but 
I  really  don*t  think  I've  got  it. 

[He    goes    out    hurriedly.       And 

Barthwick,    placing   a    chair^ 

motions    to    the    visitor    to    sit; 

thenj     with     pursed     Ups,     he 

Stands    and    eyes    her    fixedly. 

She  sits,   and  steals  a  look  at 

him;      then   turns  away,    and, 

drawing  up  her  veil,  stealthily 

wipes     her    eyes.     And    Jack 

comes  hack] 

Jack  [ruefully  holding  out  the  empty 

reticule].     Is    that     the    thing?       I'vo 

looked  all  over  —  I  can't  find  the  purse 

anywhere.     Are  you  sure  it  was  tnere? 

Unknown       [tearfully].      Sure?      Of 

course  I'm  sure.     A  crimson  silk  purse. 

It  was  all  the  money  I  had. 

Jack.  I  really  am  awfully  sorry  — 
my  head's  so  joUy  bad.  I've  asked  the 
butler,  but  he  hasn't  seen  it. 

Unknown.     I       must       have       my 

money 

Jack.  Oh !  Of  course  —  that'U  be 
all  right;  I'll  see  that  that's  all  right. 
How  much  ? 

Unknown  [sullenly].  Seven  pounds 
—  twelve  —  it's  all  I've  got  m  the 
World. 

Jack.  That'll  be  all  right;  I'U  — 
send  you  a  —  cheque. 

Unknown  [eagerly].  No;  now, 
please.  Give  me  what  was  in  my  purse ; 
I've  got  to  pay  my  rent  this  morning. 
They  won't  give  me  another  day;  I'm 
a  fortnight  behind  already. 

Jack   [hlankly].     I'm  awfully  sorry; 
I  really  haven't  a  penny  in  my  pocket. 
[He  glances  stealthüy  at  Barth- 
wick] 
Unknown  [excitedly].     Come,   I   say 
you  must  —  it's  my  money,  and  you 
took  it.     I'm  not  going  away  without 
it.     They'U  turn  me  out  of  my  place. 

Jack  [dasping  his  head].  But  I  can't 
give  you  what  I  haven't  got.  Don't  I 
teil  you  I  haven't  a  beastly  cent? 

Unknown  Hearing  at  her  handker* 
Chief].    Oh  I    do  give  it  me  I     [She  puU 
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her  handa  together  in  appeal;  then,  with 
Budden  fiercenesa]  11  you  don't  I'U 
summoi^  you.  It's  stealmg,  that's 
what  it  is ! 

Barth  wicK  [uneasüy],  One  momenti 
please.  As  a  matter  of  —  er  —  priix- 
ciple,  I  shall  settle  this  claim.  [He  pro-- 
ducea  money]  Here  is  eight  pounds; 
the  extra  will  cover  the  value  of  the 
purse  and  your  oab  fares.  I  need 
make  no  comment  —  no  thanks  are 
neoessaiT. 

[fouching  the  hell,  he  holde  the  door 
ajar  in  süence.  The  unknovm 
lady  etorea  the  money  in  her  reti- 
cule,  ehe  looks  from  Jack  to 
Babthwick,  and  her  face  is 
quivering  fainily  with  a  amüe. 
She  hides  it  with  her  handy  and 
steale  away,  Behind  her  Barth- 
wiCK  shuta  the  door] 
Babthwick  [with  aolemnity],  H*ml 
Tliis  is  a  nice  thing  to  happen ! 

Jack  limpersonaUy].  What  awful 
luckl 

Babthwick.  So  this  is  the  way  that 
forty  pounds  has  gone !  One  thin^  after 
another!  Onoe  more  I  should  hke  to 
know  where  you*d  have  been  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  me  I  You  don*t  seem  to  have 
any  principles.  You  —  you're  one  of 
those  who  are  a  nuisanoe  to  society; 
you  —  you're  dangerous !  What  your 
mother  would  say  1  don*t  know.  Your 
oonduct»  as  far  as  I  can  see,  is  absolutelv 
unjustifiable.  It's  —  it*s  criminal. 
Why,  a  poor  man  who  behaved  as 
you  ve  done  .  .  .  d*you  think  he*d 
have  any  mercy  shown  him?  What 
you  want  is  a  good  lesson.  You  and 
your  sort  are  —  \he  apeaks  with  feelina] 
—  a  nuisance  to  the  oommunity.  Don  t 
ask  me  to  help  you  next  time.  You're 
not  fit  to  be  helped. 

Jack  [turning  upon  hie  aire,  with  un^ 
expected  fierceneaa].  All  n^ht,  I  won't 
then,  and  see  how  you  hke  it.  You 
wouldn't  have  helped  me  this  time,  I 
know,  if  you  hadn't  been  scared  the 
thing  would  get  into  the  papers.  Where 
are  the  cigarettes? 

Babthwick  [regarding  him  uneaaüy]. 
Well  — 1*11  say  no  more  about  it.  [He 
finge  the  beü]  TU  pass  it  over  for  this 
once,  but  —  [Mablow  comea  in]  You 
oan  dear  away. 

[He    hidea    hia   face    behind    the 
**Timea'*] 
Jack  [hrightening],    I  say,  Marlow, 
where  are  the  cigarettes? 
Mablow.    I  put  the  box  out  with 


the  Whisky  last  night,  sir,  but  this  mom- 
ing  I  oan't  find  it  anywhere. 

Jack.     Did  you  l()ok  in  my  room? 

Mablow.  res,  sir;  IVe  looked  all 
over  the  house.  I  found  two  Nestor 
ends  in  the  tray  this  momingj  so  you 
must  have  been  smokin'  last  mght,  sir. 
[Hesitating]  I*m  really  afraiof  some 
one's  purloined  the  box. 

Jack  [uneaaily].     Stolen  it ! 

Babthwick.  What's  that?  The 
cigarette-box !  Is  any  thing  eise  miss- 
ing? 

Mablow.  No, sir;  I*ve been through 
the  plate. 

Babthwick.  Was  the  house  all  right 
this  moming?  None  of  the  Windows 
open? 

Mablow.  No,  sir.  [QuieÜy  to  J^ck] 
You  lef t  your  latch-key  in  the  door  last 
night,  sir. 

[He    handa    it    backf    unaeen    hy 
Babthwick] 

Jack.    Tst ! 

Babthwick.  Who's  been  in  >  the 
room  this  moming  ? 

Mablow.  Me  and  Wheeler,  and 
Mrs.  Jones  is  all,  sir,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Babthwick.  Have  you  asked  Mrs. 
Barthwick?  [To  Jack]  Qo  and  ask 
your  mother  if  she's  had  it ;  ask  her  to 
look  and  see  if  she*s  missed  anything 
eise.  [Jack  goea  upon  thia  miaaion] 
Nothing  is  more  disquieting  than  losing 
things  hke  this. 

Mablow.    No,  sir. 

Babthwick.  Have  you  any  sus- 
picions? 

Mablow.    No,  sir. 

Babthwick.  This  Mrs.  Jones  — 
how  long  has  she  been  working  here  ? 

Mablow.     Only  this  last  month,  sir. 

Babthwick.     What  sort  of  person? 

Mablow.  I  don't  know  much  about 
her,  sir ;  seems  a  very  quiet,  respectable 
woman. 

Babthwick.  Who  did  the  room  this 
moming? 

Mablow.  Wheeler  and  Mrs.  Jones, 
sir. 

Babthwick  [with  hia  forefinger  t*p- 
raiaed],  Now,  was  this  Mrs.  Jones  in 
the  room  alone  at  any  time? 

Mablow  [expreaaionleaa].    Yes,  sir. 

Babthwick.  How  do  you  know 
that? 

Mablow  [reliictanüy].  I  found  her 
here,  sir. 

Babthwick.  And  has  Wheeler  been 
in  the  room  alone? 

Mablow.    No,   sir,   she'«  not»  är. 
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I  should  say,  sir,  that  Mrs.  Jones  seems 
a  very  honest 

Barth wiCK  [holding  up  his  hand], 
I  want  to  know  this:  Has  this  Mrs. 
Jones  been  here  the  whole  moming? 

Marlow.  Yes,  sir  —  no,  sir  —  she 
stepped  over  to  the  greengrocer's  for 
Cook. 

Barthwick.  H'm!  Is  she  in  the 
house  now? 

Marlow.     Yes,  sir. 

Barthwick.  Very  good.  I  shall 
make  a  point  of  Clearing  this  up.  On 
principle  I  shall  make  a  point  of  fixing 
the  responsibüity ;  it  goes  to  the  f onnda- 
tions  of  secunty.  In  all  your  in- 
terests  

Marlow.     Yes,  sir. 

Barthwick.  What  sort  of  circum- 
stances  is  this  Mrs.  Jones  in?  Is  her 
husband  in  work? 

Marlow.     I  believe  not,  sir. 

Barthwick.  Very  well.  Say  noth- 
ing about  it  to  any  one.  Teil  Wheeler 
not  to  speak  of  it,  and  ask  Mrs.  Jones 
to  Step  up  here. 

Marlow.    Very  good,  sir. 

[Marlow  goea  out,  his  face  con- 
cemed;  and  Barthwick  atays, 
his  face  judicial  and  a  little 
pleased,  as  befiis  a  man  con- 
duciing  an  inquiry,  Mrs. 
Barthwick  and  her  son  come 
in] 

Barthwick.  Well,  my  dear,  you've 
not  Seen  it,  I  suppose? 

Mrs.  Barthwick.  No.  But  what 
an  extraordinary  thing,  John !  Marlow, 
of  course,  is  out  of  the  question.  I*m 
certain  none  of  the  maids  —  as  for 
Cook! 

Barthwick.     Oh,  oook  I 

Mrs.  Barthwick.  Of  course!  It's 
perfectly  detestable  to  me  to  suspect 
anybody. 

Barthwick.  It  is  not  a  (^uestion  of 
one's  feelings.  It's  a  question  of  jus- 
tice.    On  principle 

Mrs.  Barthwick.  I  shouldn*t  be  a 
bit  surprised  if  the  charwoman  knew 
somethmg  about  it.  It  was  Laura  who 
recommended  her. 

Barthwick  IjudiciaUy].  1  am  ^oing 
to  have  Mrs.  Jones  up.  Leave  it  to 
me ;  and  —  er  —  remember  that  no- 
body  is  guilty  until  they're  proved  so. 
I  shall  be  careful.  I  have  no  Intention 
of  frightening  her;  I  shall  give  her 
every  chance.  I  hear  she's  in  poor  cir- 
oumstances.  If  we  are  not  able  to  do 
much  for  them  we  are  bound  to  have 


the  greatest  sympathy  with  the  poor. 
[Mrs.  Jones  comes  in]  [Pleasantly]  Oh ! 
good  moming,  Mrs.  Jones. 

Mrs.  Jones  [soft,  and  even,  unemr 
phalic],  Good  moming,  sir!  Good 
moming,  ma'am ! 

Barthwick.  About  your  husband  — 
he's  not  in  work,  I  hear? 

Mrs.  Jones.  No,  sir ;  of  course  he*s 
not  in  work  just  now. 

Barthwick.  Then  I  suppose  he*8 
earning  nothing. 

Mrs.  Jones.  No,  sir,  he*s  not  earn- 
ing anything  just  now,  sir. 

Barthwick.  And  how  many  children 
have  you? 

Mrs.  Jones.  Three  children ;  but  of 
course  they  don*t  eat  very  much,  sir. 

[A  little  süence] 

Barthwick.  And  how  old  is  the 
eldest? 

Mrs.  Jones.    Nine  years  old,  sir. 

Barthwick.     Do  they  go  to  school? 

Mrs.  Jones.  Yes,  sir,  they  all  three 
go  to  school  every  day. 

Barthwick  \severely].  And  what 
about  their  fooa  when  you're  out  at 
work? 

Mrs.  Jones.  Well,  sir,  I  have  to 
give  them  their  dinner  to  take  with 
them.  Of  course  I*m  not  always  able 
to  give  them  anything;  sometimes  I 
have  to  send  them  without;  but  my 
husband  is  very  good  about  the  chil- 
dren when  he's  in  work.  But  when  he's 
not  in  work  of  course  he*s  a  very  difficult 
man. 

Barthwick.     He  drinks,  I  suppose? 

Mrs.  Jones.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course  I 
can't  say  he  doesn't  drink,  because  he 
does. 

Barthwick.  And  I  suppose  he  takes 
all  your  money? 

Mrs.  Jones.  No,  sir,  he's  very  good 
about  my  money,  except  when  he's  not 
himself,  and  then,  of  course,  he  treats 
me  very  badly. 

Barthwick.  Now  what  is  he  — 
your  husband  ? 

Mrs.  Jones.  By  profession,  sir,  of 
course  he's  a  groom. 

Barthwick.  A  groom!  How  came 
he  to  lose  his  place? 

Mrs.  Jones.  He  lost  his  place  a 
long  time  ae^o,  sir,  and  he*s  never  had  a 
very  long  joo  since ;  and  now,  of  course, 
the  motor-cars  are  against  him. 

Barthwick.  When  were  you  mar- 
ried  to  him,  Mrs.  Jones? 

Mrs.  Jones.  Eight  years  ago,  sir  — 
that  was  in 
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Mrs.  Barthwick  [sharply],  Eight? 
You  Said  the  eldest  child  was  niue. 

Mrs.  Jones.  Yes,  ma'am ;  of  course 
that  was  why  he  lost  his  place.  He 
didn't  treat  me  rightly,  and  of  course 
his  employer  said  he  couldn't  keep  him 
because  of  the  example. 

Barthwick.  You  mean  he  — 
ahem 

Mrs.  Jones.  Yes,  sir ;  and  of  course 
after  he  lost  his  place  he  married  me. 

Mrs.  Barthwick.  You  actually 
mean  to  say  you  —  you  were 

Barthwick.     My  dear 

Mrs.  Barthwick  [indignantly].  How 
disgracef  ul ! 

Barthwick  [hurriedly].  And  where 
are  you  living  now,  Mrs.  Jones? 

Mrs.  Jones.  We've  not  got  a  homc, 
sir.  Of  course  we've  beenobliged  to  put 
away  most  of  our  things. 

Barthwick.  Put  your  things  away ! 
You  mean  to  —  to  —  er — to  pawn  them  ? 

Mrs.  Jones.  Yes,  sir,  to  put  them 
away.  We're  living  in  Merthyr  Street 
—  that  is  close  by  here,  sir  —  at  No.  34. 
We  just  have  the  one  room. 

Barthwick.  And  what  do  you  pay 
a  week? 

Mrs.  Jones.  We  pay  six  Shillings  a 
week,  sir,  for  a  furnished  room. 

Barthwick.  And  I  suppose  you're 
behind  in  the  rent? 

Mrs.  Jones.  Yes,  sir,  we*re  a  little 
behind  in  the  rent. 

Barthwick.  But  youWe  in  good 
work,  aren't  you? 

Mrs.  Jones.  Well,  sir,  I  have  a  day 
in  Stamford  Place  Thursdavs.  And 
Mondays  and  Wednesdays  and  Fridays 
I  come  here.  But  to-day,  of  course,  is 
a  half-day,  because  of  yesterday's  Bank 
Holiday. 

Barthwick.  I  see;  four  days  a 
week,  and  you  get  half  a  crown  a  day, 
is  that  it? 

Mrs.  Jones.  Yes,  sir,  and  my  din- 
ner ;  but  sometimes  it*s  only  half  a  day, 
and  that's  eighteenpence. 

Barthwick.  And  when  your  hus- 
band  eams  anything  he  spends  it  in 
drink,  I  suppose? 

Mrs.  Jones.  Sometimes  he  does, 
sir,  and  sometimes  he  gives  it  to  me  for 
the  children.  Of  course  he  would  work 
if  he  could  get  it,  sir,  but  it  seems  there 
are  a  great  many  people  out  of  work. 

Barthwick.  Ah !  Yes.  Wo  —  er  — 
won't  go  into  that.  [Sympathetically] 
And  how  about  your  work  here?  Do 
you  find  it  hard? 


Mrs.  Jones.  Oh!  no,  sir,  not  veir 
hard,  sir ;  except  of  course,  when  I  don  t 
get  my  sleep  at  night. 

Barthwick.  Ah!  And  you  help  do 
all  the  rooms?  And  sometimes,  I  sup- 
pose, you  go  out  for  cook  ? 

Mrs.  Jones.     Yes,  sir. 

Barthwick.  And  you've  been  out 
this  morning? 

Mrs.  Jones.  Yes,  sir,  of  course  I 
had  to  go  to  the  greengrocer's. 

Barthwick.  Exactiy.  So  your  hus- 
band  earns  nothing?  And  he's  a  bad 
character. 

Mrs.  Jones.  No,  sir,  I  don't  say 
that,  sir.  I  think  thero's  a  great  deal 
of  good  in  him ;  though  he  does  treat  me 
very  bad  sometimes.  And  of  course  I 
don't  like  to  leave  him,  but  I  think  I 
ought  to,  because  really  I  hardly  know 
how  to  stay  with  him.  He  often  raison 
his  hand  to  me.  Not  long  ago  he  gave 
me  a  blow  here  [touches  her  breast]  and 
I  can  feel  it  now.  So  I  think  I  ought 
to  leave  him,  don't  youj  sir? 

Barthwick.  Ah!  I  can't  help  you 
there.  It's  a  vcry  serious  thing  to  leave 
your  husband.     Very  serious  thing. 

Mrs.  Jones.  Yes,  sir,  of  course  I'm 
afraid  of  what  he  might  do  to  me  if  I 
were  to  leave  him;  he  can  be  so  very 
violent. 

Barthwick.  H'm!  Well,  that  I 
can't  preteud  to  sa^y  anything  about. 
It's  the  bad  principle  I'm  spcaking 
of 

Mrs.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  no- 
body  can  help  me.  I  know  I  must  de- 
cide  for  myself,  and  of  course  I  know 
that  ho  has  a  very  hard  life.  And  he's 
fond  of  the  children,  and  it's  very  hard 
for  him  to  see  them  going  without  food. 

Barthwick  [hastily].  Well  —  er  — 
thank  you,  I  just  wanted  to  hear  about 
you.  I  don't  think  I  need  detain  you 
any  longer,  Mrs.  —  Jones. 

Mrs.  Jones.     No,  sir,  thank  you,  sir. 

Barthwick.     Good  morning,  then. 

Mrs.  Jones.  Good  morning,  sir; 
good  morning,  ma'am. 

Barthwick  [exchanging  glances  with 
his  wife].  By  the  way,  Mrs.  Jones  — 
I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  teil  j^ou,  a  süver 
cigarette-box  —  er  —  is  missing. 

Mrs.  Jones  [looking  from  one  face  to 
the  other].     I  am  very  sorry,  sir. 

Barthwick.  Yes;  you  have  not 
Seen  it,  I  suppose? 

Mrs.  Jones  [reoLising  that  itiBpidon  ie 
uppn  her;  with  an  unectsy  ma9emefU] 
Where  was  it,  sir ;  if  you  pleaae^  nrf 
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Barthwick  [evasively].  Where  did 
Marlow  say?  Er  —  in  this  room,  yes, 
in  this  room. 

Mrs.  Jones.  No,  sir,  I  haven*t  seen 
it  —  of  course  if  I'd  seen  it  I  shouid  have 
noticed  it. 

Barthwick  [giving  her  a  rapid  glance], 
Y  ou  —  you  are  sure  of  that  ? 

Mrs.  Jones  [impassively],  Yes,  sir. 
[With  a  slow  riodding  of  her  head]  I  have 
not  seen  it,  and  of  course  I  don'i  know 
where  it  is. 

[She  turns  aiui  goes  quietly  out] 

Barthwick.     H'm! 

[The    three     Barth  wicks    avoid 
each  other's  glances] 

[T?te  curtain  falls] 


ACT   II 

ScENE  First.  —  The  Jones's  lodgingsj 
Merthyr  Street,  ai  half-past  two 
o'clock. 

[The  bare  room,  with  tattered  oilcloth  and 
damp,  distempered  walls,  hos  an  air 
of  tidy  wretchedness.  On  the  bed  lies 
Jones,  half-dressed ;  his  coat  is 
thrown  across  his  feet,  and  muddy 
boots  are  lying  on  the  floor  dose  by. 
He  is  asleep.  The  door  is  opened 
and  Mrs.  Jones  comes  in,  dressed 
in  a  pinched  black  jacket  and  old 
black  sailor  hat;  she  carries  a  parcel 
wrapped  up  in  the  ^' Times ^  She 
puts  her  parcel  down,  unwraps  an 
apron,  half  a  loaf,  two  onions,  three 
potatoes,  and  a  tiny  piece  of  bacon. 
Taking  a  teapot  from  the  cupboard, 
she  rinses  it,  shakes  into  it  some 
powdered  tea  out  of  a  screw  of  paper, 
puts  it  on  the  hearth,  and  sitting  in 
a  wooden  chair  quietly  begins  to  cry] 

Jones  [stirring  and  yawning].  That 
you  ?     What's  the  time  ? 

Mrs.  Jones  [dryina  her  eyes,  and  in 
her  usual  voice].     Hali-past  two. 

Jones.     What  you  back  so  soon  for? 

Mrs.  Jones.  I  only  had  the  half 
day  to-day,  Jem. 

Jones  [on  his  back,  and  in  a  drowsy 
voice],     Oot  anything  for  dinner? 

Mrs.  Jones.  Mrs.  Barthwick's  cook 
gave  me  a  little  bit  of  bacon.  I'm  going 
to  make  a  stew.  [She  prepares  for  cook- 
ing]  There's  fourteen  Shillings  owing 
for  rent,  James,  and  of  course  l*ve  only 


got  two  and  fourpence.  They*ll  h& 
Coming  for  it  to-day. 

Jones  [turning  towards  her  on  his: 
elhoiv].  Let  'em  come  and  find  my 
surpriso  packet.  I've  had  enough  o" 
this  tryin'  for  work.  Why  shouid  I  go 
round  and  round  after  a  Job  like  a 
bloomin*  squirrel  in  a  cage.  "Give  us 
a  Job,  sir'  —  *'Take  a  man  on**  — 
"Got  a  wifo  and  three  children."  Sick 
of  it  I  am !  I'd  sooner  lie  here  and  rot. 
*' Jones,  you  come  and  join  the  demon- 
stration;  come  and  'old  a  flag,  and 
listen  to  the  ruddy  orators,  and  go  'ome 
as  empty  as  you  came."  There's  some 
that  seems  to  hke  that  —  the  sheep ! 
When  I  go  seekin*  for  a  Job  now,  and 
see  the  brutes  lookin'  me  up  an'  down, 
it's  like  a  thousand  serpents  in  me. 
I'm  not  arskin'  for  any  treat.  A  man 
wants  to  sweat  hissen  siUy  and  not 
allowed  —  that's  a  rum  start,  ain't  it? 
A  man  wants  to  sweat  his  soul  out  to 
keep  the  breath  in  him  and  ain't  allowed 
—  that's  justice  —  that's  freedom  and 
all  the  rest  of  it!  [He  turns  his  face 
towards  the  wall]  You're  so  miliar 
mild;  you  don't  know  what  goes  on 
inside  o  me.  I'm  done  with  the  silly 
game.  If  they  want  me,  let  'em  come 
for  me !  [Mrs.  Jones  stops  cooking  and 
Stands  unmoving  at  the  table]  I've  tried 
and  done  with  it,  I  teU  you.  I've 
never  been  afraid  of  what's  before  me. 
You  mark  my  words  —  if  you  think 
they've  broke  my  spirit,  you're  mis- 
took.  I'll  lie  and  rot  sooner  than  arsk 
'em  again.  What  makos  you  stand 
like  that  —  you  long-sufferin',  Gawd- 
forsaken  image  —  that's  why  I  can't 
keep  my  hands  off  you.  So  now  you 
know.  Work!  You  can  work  out 
you  haven't  the  spirit  of  a  louse ! 

Mrs.  Jones  [quietly],  You  talk  more 
wild  sometimes  when  you're  yourself, 
James,  than  when  you're  not.  If  you 
don't  get  work,  how  are  we  to  go  on? 
They  won't  let  us  stay  here;  they're 
looking  to  their  money  to-day,  I  know. 

Jones.  I  see  this  Barthwick  o' 
yours  every  day  goin'  down  to  Pawly- 
ment  snug  and  comfortable  to  talk  his 
silly  soul  out ;  an'  I  see  that  youn^  calf ,. 
his  son,  swellin'  it  about,  and  goin'  on 
the  razzle-dazzle.  Wot  'ave  they  done- 
that  makes  'em  any  better  than  wot  I 
am?  They  never  aid  a  day's  work  in 
their  lives.     I  see  *em  day  after  day 

Mrs.  Jones.  And  I  wish  you 
wouldn't  oome  after  me  like  that,  ar«* 
hang    about    the    house.    You    d(^ 
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seem  able  to  keep  away  at  all,  and 
whatever  you  do  it  for  I  can't  think, 
beeanse  of  course  they  notioe  it. 

Jones.  I  suppose  I  may  go  where  I 
like.  Where  may  I  go  ?  The  other  dav 
I  went  to  a  place  in  the  Edgware  Road. 
**Gov'nor,"  I  says  to  the  boss,  "take 
me  on,"  I  says.  **I  *aven*t  done  a 
stroke  o*  work  not  these  two  months; 
it  takes  the  heart  out  of  a  man/'  I  says ; 
**I*m  one  to  work;  I*m  not  afraid  of 
anything  you  oan  give  mel"  **My 
good  man,"  *e  says,  **I*ve  had  thirty 
of  you  here  this  moming.  I  took  the 
first  two,"  he  says,  '*and  that's  all  I 
want."  **Thank  you,  then  rot  the 
World!"  I  says.  "Blasphemin*,"  he 
says,  **is  not  the  way  to  get  a  job.  Out 
you  go,  my  lad!"  [He  laughs  sardonr- 
ically]  Don*t  you  raise  your  voice  be- 
cause  you*re  starvin* ;  don't  yer  even 
think  of  it ;  take  it  lyin'  down !  Take 
it  like  a  sensible  man,  cam't  you?  And 
a  little  way  down  the  street  a  lady  says 
to  me:  [Pinching  hia  voice]  **D'  you 
want  to  eam  a  f  ew  pence,  my  man  ?  "  and 
gives  me  her  dog  to  'old  outside  a  shop 
—  fat  as  a  butler  *e  was  —  tons  o'  meat 
had  gone  to  the  makin'  of  him,  It  did 
'er  good,  it  did,  made  'er  feel  'erseif 
that  charitable^  but  I  see  'er  lookin'  at 
the  copper  standin'  alongside  o'  me, 
for  fear  I  should  make  off  with  'er 
bloomin'  fat  dog.  [He  aus  on  the  edge  of 
the  bed  and  puls  a  boot  on.  Then  looking 
up]  What  s  in  that  head  o'  yours? 
Almoat  vathetically]  Carn't  you  speak 
or  once  r 

[There  is  a  knock^  and  Mrs.  Sed- 
don,   the     landlady,    appears, 
an    anxious,    harasaed,    shabby 
woman  in  worhing  clothea] 
Mrs.    Seddon.     I    thought   I    'eard 
you  come  in,  Mrs.  Jones.     I've  spoke 
to  my  'usband,  but  he  says  he  really 
can't  afford  to  wait  another  day. 

Jones  [with  scowling  jocularity], 
Never  you  mind  what  your  'usband 
says,  you  go  your  own  way  like  a  proper 
independent  woman.  Here,  Jenny, 
ohuck  her  that. 

[Producing  a  sovereign  from  hia 

trouaera  pocket,  he  throwa  it  to 

hia  loife,  who  catchea  it  in  her 

apron  with  a  gaap.    Jones  re- 

aumea  the  lacing  of  hia  boota] 

Mrs.    Jones    [rubbing    the    aovereign 

atealthily],     I'm  very  sorry  we're  so  late 

with  it,   and   of   course   it's   fourteen 

Shillings,  so  if  you've  got  six  that  will 

beright. 


I: 


[Mrs.  Seddon  takea  the  aovereign 
and  fumblea  for  the  change] 

Jones  [with  hia  eyea  fixed  on  hia  boota], 
Bit  of  a  surprise  for  yer,  ain't  it  ? 

Mrs.  Seddon.  TnaDik  you,  and  I'm 
sure  I'm  very  much  obliged.  [ÄÄc  doea 
indeed  appear  aurpriaed]  I'U  bring  you 
the  change. 

Jones  [mockingly],  Don't  mention 
it. 

Mrs.  Seddon.  Thank  you,  and  I'm 
sure  I'm  very  much  obliged. 

[oAe  alidea  away] 
[Mrs.  Jones  gazea  at  Jones  who 
ia  atill  lacing  up  hia  boota] 

Jones.  I've  had  a  bit  of  luck. 
[PuUing  out  the  crimaon  purae  and  aome 
looae  coina]  Picked  up  a  purse  —  seven 
pound  and  more. 

Mrs.  Jones.    Oh,  James ! 

Jones.  Oh,  James!  What  about 
Oh,  James!  I  picked  it  up  I  teil  you. 
This  is  lost  property,  this  is ! 

Mrs.  Jones.  But  isn't  there  a  name 
in  it,  or  something? 

Jones.  Name?  No,  there  ain't  no 
name.  This  don't  belong  to  such  as 
'ave  visitin'  cards.  This  belon^gfs  to  a 
perfec'  lidy.  Tike  an'  smell  it.  [He 
pitchea  her  the  purae^  which  ahe  puta 
genily  to  her  noae]  Now,  you  teil  me 
what  I  ought  to  have  done.  You  teil 
me  that.  You  can  always  teil  me  what 
I  ought  to  ha'  done,  can  t  yer? 

Mrs.  Jones  \laying  down  the  purae\ 
I  can't  say  what  you  ought  to  havi 
done,  James.  Of  course  the  money 
wasn't  yours;  you've  taken  somebody 
eise's  money. 

Jones.  Finding's  keeping.  I'U  take 
it  as  wages  for  the  time  I've  gone  about 
the  streets  asking  for  what's  my  rights. 
I'U  take  it  for  what's  overdue^  d'ye  hear? 
[With  atranae  triumph]  I've  got  money 
in  my  pocket,  my  girl.  [Mrs.  Jones 
goea  on  again  with  the  preparation  of  the 
mealt  Jones  looking  at  her  furtively] 
Money  in  my  pocket!    And  I'm  not 

foin'  to  waste  it.  With  this  *ere  money 
'm  goin'  to  Canada.  I'U  let  you  have 
a  poimd.  [A  aüence]  You've  often 
talked  of  leavin'  me.  You've  often  told 
me  I  treat  you  badly  —  weU  I  'ope  you'U 
be  glad  when  I'm  gone. 

Mrs.  Jones  [impaasiveHy],  You  have 
treated  me  very  badly,  James,  and  of 
course  I  can't  prevent  your  going :  but  I 
can't  teU  whetner  I  snaU  be  glad  whfia 
you're  gone. 

Jones.  It'U  ohange  my  luok.  Fye 
'ad  nothing  but  bad  luck  nnoe  I  fint 
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tookup  with  you.    JAfore  aofüy]    And 
youVe  *ad  no  bloomin'  picnio. 

Mrs.  Jones.  Of  course  it  wonld  have 
been  better  for  us  if  we  had  never  met. 
We  weren't  meant  for  eaoh  other.  But 
you're  set  agrainst  me,  that's  what  you 
are,  and  you  have  been  for  a  long  time. 
And  you  treat  me  so  badly,   James, 

going  after  that  Rosie  and  all.  You 
on't  ever  seem  to  think  of  the  ohildren 
that  I've  had  to  bring  into  the  world, 
and  of  all  the  trouble  IVe  had  to  keep 
them,  and  what'll  become  of  them  when 
you're  gone. 

Jones  [croasing  the  room  gloomüy],  If 
vou  think  I  want  to  leave  the  little 
begears  you*re  bloomin*  well  mistaken. 

Mrs.  Jones.  Of  course  I  know  you're 
fond  of  them. 

Jones  [fingering  the  purse,  half  an- 
grüy].  Well,  then,  you  stow  it,  old 
girl.  The  kids'll  get  along  better  with 
you  than  when  Im  here.  If  I'd  ha* 
known  as  much  as  I  do  now,  I'd  never 
ha*  had  one  o*  them.  What*s  the  use 
o'  bringin*  *em  into  a  State  o*  things  like 
this?  It*s  a  crime,  that*s  what  it  is; 
but  you  find  it  out  too  late;  that*s 
what  s  the  matter  with  this  *ere  world. 
[He  put8  the  purse  back  in  hia 
vocket] 

Mrs.  Jones.  Of  course  it  woidd 
have  been  better  for  them,  poor  little 
things ;  but  they're  your  own  children, 
and  I  wonder  at  you  talkin*  like  that. 
I  should  miss  them  dreadfully  if  I  was 
to  lose  them. 

Jones  [aullenly].  An'  you  ain*t  the 
only  one.  If  I  make  money  out  there 
—  [Looking  up,  he  aeea  her  ahaking  out 
hia  coat  —  in  a  changed  voice]  Leave 
that  coat  alone ! 

[The  silver  box  dropa  from  the 
pocketj  acaitering  the  cigarettea 
upon  the  bed,  Taking  up  the 
box  ahe  starea  at  it;  he  ruanea  at 
her  and  anatchea  the  box  away] 

Mrs.  Jones  [cowering  back  againat 
the  bed].     Oh,  Jem !   oh,  Jem  I 

Jones  [dropping  the  box  on  to  the  table]. 
You  mind  wnat  you*re  sayin*  I  When 
I  go  out  1*11  take  and  chuck  it  in  the 
water  along  with  that  there  purse.  I 
*ad  it  when  I  was  in  liquor,  ana  for  what 
you  do  when  you*re  in  liquor  you*re 
not  responsible  —  and  that*s  Öawd*s 
truth  as  you  ought  to  Imow.  I  don*t 
want  the  thing  —  I  won*t  have  it.  I 
took  it  out  o*  spite.  I*m  no  thicxf,  I  teil 
you ;  and  don*t  you  oall  me  one,  or  it'll 
be  the  worse  for  you. 


Mrs.  Jones  [twiating  her  apron 
atHnga].  It's  Mr.  Barthwick*s !  You*ve 
taken  away  my  reputation.  Oh,  Jem, 
whatever  made  you  ? 
Jones.  What  d'  you  mean? 
Mrs.  Jones.  It's  been  missed ;  they 
think  it*8  me.  Oh !  whatever  made  you 
do  it,  Jem? 

Jones.  I  teil  you  I  was  in  liquor.  I 
don*t  want  it ;  what*8  the  good  of  it  to 
me?  If  I  were  to  pawn  it  they*d  only 
nab  me.  I'm  no  tnief.  I*m  no  worse 
than  wot  that  young  Barthwick  is ;  he 
brought  *ome  that  purse  that  I  picked 
up  —  a  lady's  purse  —  *ad  it  off  *er  in  a 
row,  kept  sayin'  *e  *d  scored  *er  off. 
Well,  I  scored  *im  off.  Tight  as  an  owl 
*e  was !  And  d'  you  think  anything  *11 
happen  to  him? 

Mrs.  Jones  [aa  though  apeaking  to 
heraelf].  Oh,  Jem!  it's  the  bread  out 
of  our  mouths  I 

Jones.  Is  it  then?  1*11  make  it 
hot  for  *em  yet.  What  about  that 
purse  ?  What  about  young  Barthwick  ? 
[Mrs.  Jones  comea  forward  to  the  table 
and  triea  to  take  the  box;  Jones  preventa 
her]  What  do  you  want  with  that? 
You  drop  it,  I  say ! 

Mrs.  Jones.  1*11  take  it  back  and 
teil  them  all  about  it. 

[She  attempta  to  wreat  the  box  from 
him] 
Jones.    Ah,  woidd  yer? 

[He  dropa  the  boxy  and  ruahea  on 

her  wüh  a  anarl.    She  alipa  back 

paat   the   bed.     He  followa;    a 

chair  ia  overtumed.     The  door 

ia  opened;   Snow  comea  in,  a 

detective    in  piain    clothea  and 

bowler  haty  with  clipped  moua- 

tachea.    Jones  dropa  hia  arma, 

Mrs.  Jones  atanda  by  the  ti^ra- 

dow  gaaping;  Snow,  advancing 

awiftly   to   the    table,    puta   hia 

hand  on  the  ailver  box] 

Snow.     Doin*   a  bit  o*   skylarkin*? 

Fancy  this  is  what  I*m  after.    J.  B., 

the  very  same.     [He  geta  back  to  the  door, 

acrutinizing  the  creat  and  cypher  on  the 

box,     To   Mrs.   Jones]     Im   a  polioe 

officer.    Are  you  Mrs.  Jones? 

Mrs.  Jones.     Yes,  sir. 

Snow.    My  Instructions  are  to  take 

Jou  on  a  Charge  of  stealing  this  box  from 
.  Barthwick,  Esquire,  M.  P.,  of  6, 
Rookingham  Gate.  Anything  you  say 
may  be  used  against  you.  Well,  Missis  ? 
Mrs.  Jones  [in  her  quiet  voice,  atiü  otU 
of  breath,  her  hand  upon  her  breaat],  Of 
course  I  did  not  take  it,  sir.    I  never  have 
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taken  anything  that  didn't  belong  to  me ; 
and  of  conrse  I  know  nothing  about  it. 

Snow.  You  were  at  the  house  this 
morning;  you  did  the  room  in  which 
the  box  was  lef  t ;  you  were  alone  in  tho 
room.  I  find  the  box  'ere.  You  say 
you  didn't  take  it? 

Mrs.  Jones.  Yes,  sir,  of  course  I 
say  I  did  not  take  it,  because  I  did  not, 

Snow.  Then  how  does  the  box  come 
to  be  here? 

Mrs.  Jones.  I  would  rather  not  say 
anything  about  it. 

Snow.     Is  this  your  husband  ? 

Mrs.  Jones.  Yes,  sir,  this  is  my 
husband,  sir. 

Snow.  Do  you  wish  to  say  anything 
before  I  take  her?  [Jones  remains 
silenly  wilh  his  head  hent  down]  Well 
then,  Missis.  Fll  just  trouble  you  to 
come  along  with  me  quietly. 

Mrs.  Jones  [tivisting  her  hands],  Of 
course  I  wouldn't  say  I  hadn't  taken  it 
if  I  had  —  and  I  didn'l  take  it,  indeed 
I  didn't.  Of  course  I  know  appearances 
are  against  me,  and  I  can't  teil  you  what 
really  happened.  But  my  children  are 
at  scnool,  and  they'll  be  Coming  home  — 
and  I  don't  know  what  they'll  do  with- 
out  me  I 

Snow.  Your  'usband  '11  seo  to  them, 
don't  you  worry. 

[He   takes   the   woman   gently   hy 
the  arm] 

Jones.  You  drop  it  —  she's  all  right ! 
[SuUenly]     I  took  tne  thing  myself. 

Snow  [eyincj  him],  There,  there,  it 
does  you  credit.     Come  along,  Missis. 

Jones  [passionately].  Drop  it,  I  say, 
you  blooming  tock.  She's  my  wife; 
she's  a  respec table  woman.  Take  her 
if  you  dare ! 

Snow.  Now,  now.  What's  the  good 
of  this?  Keep  a  civil  tongue,  and  it'll 
be  the  better  for  all  of  us. 

[He  puts  his  whistle  in  his  mouth 
and  draws  the  woman  to  the  door] 

Jones  [with  a  rush],  Drop  her,  and 
put  up  your  'ands,  or  I'll  soon  make 
yer.  You  leave  her  alone,  will  yer! 
Don't  I  teil  yer,  I  took  the  thing  myself ! 

Snow  [blowing  his  whistle].  Drop 
your  hands,  or  I'll  take  you  too.  Ah, 
woidd  you  ? 

[Jones,  closing^  deals  him  a  hlow. 
A  Policeman  in  uniform  ap- 
pears;  there  is  a  short  struggle 
and  Jones  is  overpowered.  Mrs. 
Jones  raises  her  hands  and 
drops  her  face  on  them] 
[The  curtain  faUs] 


Scene  Second.  —  The  Barthwicks* 
dining-room  the  same  evening.  The 
Barthwicks  are  seated  at  dessert, 

Mrs.  Barthwick.  John !  [A  silence 
broken  hy  the  Cracking  of  nuts]     John ! 

Barthwick.  I  wish  you'd  speak 
about  the  nuts  —  they're  uneatable. 

[He  puts  one  in  his  mouth] 

Mrs.  Barthwick.  It's  not  the  sea- 
son  for  them.  I  called  on  the  Holy- 
roods. 

[Barthwick  fills  his  glass  with 
port] 

Jack.     Crackers,  please,  Dad. 

[Barthwick  passes  the  crackers. 
His  demeanour  is  reflective] 

Mrs.  Barthwick.  Lady  HoljTood 
has  got  very  stout.  I've  noticed  it 
Coming  for  a  long  time. 

Barthwick  [gloomily].  Stout?  [He 
takes  up  the  crackers  —  with  transparent 
airiness]  The  Holyroods  had  some 
trouble  with'their  servants,  hadn't  they  ? 

Jack.     Crackers,  please,  Dad. 

Barthwick  [passing  the  crackers],  It 
got  into  the  papers.  The  cook,  wasn't 
it? 

Mrs.  Barthwick.  No,  the  lady's 
maid.  I  was  talking  it  over  with  Lady 
Holyrood.  The  girl  used  to  have  her 
young  man  to  see  her. 

Barthwick  [uneasily],  I'm  not  sure 
they  were  wise 

Mrs.  Barthwick.  My  dear  John, 
what  are  you  talking  about?  How 
could  there  be  any  alternative?  Think 
of  the  effect  on  the  other  servants  I 

Barthwick.  Of  course  in  principle 
—  I  wasn't  thinking  of  that. 

Jack  [maliciously],  Crackers,  please, 
Dad. 

[Barthwick  is  compeUed  to  pass 
the  crackers] 

Mrs.  Barthwick.  Lady  Holyrood 
told  me:  **I  had  her  up,"  she  said; 
**I  said  to  her,  *You'll  leave  my  house 
at  once;  I  think  your  conduct  dis- 
graceful.  I  can't  teil,  I  don't  know, 
and  I  don't  wish  to  know,  what  you 
were  doing.  I  send  you  away  on  prin- 
ciple ;  you  need  not  come  to  me  for  a 
character.'  And  the  girl  said :  *  If  you 
don't  give  me  my  notice,  my  lady,  I 
want  a  month's  wages.  I'm  peifeotly 
respectable.  I've  aone  nothrng.'"  — 
Done  nothing ! 

Barthwick.    H'm ! 

Mrs.  Barthwick.  Servants  ]iaT8 
too  muoh  lioense.  They  hang  togeäiar 
80  terribly  you  never  oaa  teil  irlml 
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they're  really  thinking;  it's  as  if  they 
were  all  in  a  conspiracy  to  keep  you  in  the 
dark.  Even  with  Marlow,  you  feel 
thjat  he  never  lets  you  know  what's 
really  in  his  mind.  I  hate  that  secre- 
tiveness ;  it  destroys  all  confidence.  I 
feel  sometimes  I  should  like  to  ishako 
Mm. 

Jack.  Marlow*s  a  most  decent  chap. 
It's  simply  beastly  every  one  knowing 
your  affairs. 

Barthwick.  The  less  you  say  about 
that  the  better ! 

Mrs.  Barthwick.  It  goes  all 
through  the  lower  classes.  You  can 
not  teil  when  they  are  speaking  the 
truth.  To-day  when  I  was  Shopping 
after  leaving  the  Holyroods,  one  of 
these  unemployed  came  up  and  spoke 
to  me.  I  suppose  I  only  had  twenty 
yards  or  so  to  walk  to  the  carriage,  but 
he  seemed  to  spring  up  in  the  street. 

Barthwick.  Ah!  You  must  be 
very  careful  whom  you  speak  to  in 
these  days. 

Mrs.  Barthwick.  I  didn't  answer 
him,  of  course.  But  I  could  see  at 
once  that  he  wasn't  telling  the  truth. 

Barthwick  [craching  a  nut],  There's 
one  very  good  nile  —  look  at  their  eyes. 

Jack.     Crackers,  please,  Dad. 

Barthwick  [passing  the  crackers],  If 
their  eyes  are  straightforward  I  some- 
times givo  them  sixpenco.  It's  against 
my  principles,  but  it's  most  difficult  to 
refuse.  Ii  you  see  that  they're  desper- 
ate, and  didl,  and  shifty-looking,  as  so 
many  of  them  are,  it's  certain  to  mean 
drink,  or  crime,  or  something  unsatis- 
factory. 

Mrs.  Barthwick.  This  man  had 
dreadful  eyes.  He  looked  as  if  he 
could  commit  a  murder.  **rve  'ad 
nothing  to  eat  to-day,"  he  said.  Just 
like  that. 

Barthwick.  What  was  William 
about?  He  ought  to  have  been  wait- 
ing. 

Jack  [raising  his  wine-glass  to  his  nose], 
Is  this  the  '63,  Dad  ? 

[Barthwick,  holding  his  wine- 
glass  to  his  eye,  lowers  it  and 
passes  it  hefore  his  nose] 

Mrs.  Barthwick.  I  hate  people 
that  can't  speak  the  truth.  [Father  and 
son  exchange  a  look  behind  their  vort] 
It's  just  as  easy  to  speak  the  trutn  as 
not.  Fve  always  found  it  easy  enough. 
It  makes  it  impossible  to  teU  what  is 
genuine ;  one  f eels  as  if  one  were  oon- 
tinually  being  taken  in. 


Barthwick  [sententiously].  The 
lower  classes  are  their  own  enemies.  If 
they  would  only  trust  us,  they  would 
get  on  so  much  better. 

Mrs.  Barthwick.  But  even  then 
it's  so  often  their  own  fault.  Look  at 
that  Mrs.  Jones  this  morning. 

Barthwick.  I  only  want  to  do 
what's  right  in  that  matter.  I  had 
occasion  to  see  Roper  this  afternoon. 
I  mentioned  it  to  him.  He's  Coming 
in  this  evening.  It  all  depends  on  what 
the  detective  says.  I've  had  my 
doubts.     I've  been  thinking  it  over. 

Mrs.  Barthwick.  The  woman  im- 
pressed  me  most  unfavourably.  She 
seemed  to  haye  no  shame.  That  affair 
she  was  talking  about  —  she  and  the 
man  when  thev  were  young,  so  im- 
moral !  And  before  you  and  Jack  I 
I  could  have  put  her  out  of  the  room ! 

Barthwick.  Oh!  I  don't  want  to 
excuse  them,  but  in  looking  at  these 
matters  one  must  consider 

Mrs.  Barthwick.  Perhaps  you'll 
say  the  man's  employer  was  wrong  in 
dismissing  him? 

Barthwick.  Of  course  not.  It's 
not  there  that  I  feel  doubt.  What  I 
ask  myself  is 

Jack.     Port,  please,  Dad. 

Barthwick  [circulating  the  decanter  in 
religious  imitation  of  the  rising  and  setting 
of  the  sun].  I  ask  myself  whether  we 
are  sufißciently  careful  in  making  in- 
quiries  about  people  before  we  engage 
tnem,  espeeially  as  regards  moral  con- 
duct. 

Jack.     Pass  the  port,  please,  Mother ! 

Mrs.  Barthwick  ['passing  it],  My 
dear  boy,  aren't  you  dnnking  too  much? 

[Jack  fills  his  glass] 

Marlow  [entering].  Detective  Snow 
to  see  you,  sir. 

Barthwick  [uneasily].  Ah!  say  I'll 
be  with  him  in  a  minute. 

Mrs.  Barthwick  [vnthout  turning], 
Let  him  come  in  here,  Marlow. 

[Snow  enters  in  an  overcoaty  his 
bowler  hat  in  hand] 

Barthwick  [half-rising].  Oh!  Qood 
evening ! 

Snow.  Good  evening,  sir;  good 
evening,  ma'am.  I've  caÜed  round  to 
report  what  I've  done,  rather  late,  I'm 
afraid  —  another  case  took  me  away. 
[He  takes  the  silver  box  out  of  his  packet, 
causing  a  Sensation  in  the  Barthwick 
family]  This  is  the  identical  article, 
I  believe. 

Barthwick.     Certaloly,  certainly. 
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Snow.  Havin'  your  crest  and  cypher, 
as  you  described  to  me,  sir,  I*d  no  nesi- 
tation  in  the  matter. 

Barthwick.  Excellent.  Will  you 
have  a  glass  of  [He  glances  at  the  waning 

Sort]  —  er  —  Sherry  —  [powrs  out  aherry], 
ack,  just  give  Mr.  Snow  this. 

[Jack  rises  and  gives  the  glasa  to 

Snow  ;  then,  lolling  in  his  chair, 

regards  kirn  indolenüy] 

Snow  [drinking  off  wine  and  putting 

down   the   glasa],     After   seeing  you   1 

went  round  to  this  woman's  lodgings, 

ßir.     It's  a  low  neighbourhood,  and  I 

thought  it  as  well  to  plaoe  a  constable 

below  —  and  not  without  *e  was  wanted, 

as  things  tumed  out. 

Barthwick.     Indeed ! 

Snow.    Yes,  sir,  I  'ad  some  trouble. 

I  asked  her  to  account  for  the  presence 

of  the  article.     She  could  give  me  no 

answer,  except  to  deny  the  theft;    so  I 

took  her  into  custody;    then  her  hus- 

band  came  for  me,  so  I  was  obliged  to 

take   Mm,   too,   for  assault.     He   was 

very  violent  on  the  way  to  the  Station 

—  very  violent  —  threatened  you  and 
your  son,  and  altogether  he  was  a  hand- 
ful,  I  can  teil  you. 

Mrs.  Barthwick.  What  a  ruffian 
he  must  be ! 

Snow.  Yes,  ma'am,  a  rough  cus- 
tomer. 

Jack  [sipping  his  wine^  hemused], 
Punoh  the  beggar's  head. 

Snow.  Given  to  drink,  as  I  under- 
stand,  sir. 

Mrs.  Barthwick.  It*s  to  be  hoped 
he  will  get  a  severe  punishment. 

Snow.  The  odd  thing  is,  sir,  that 
he  persists  in  sayin*  he  took  the  box 
himself. 

Barthwick.  Took  the  box  himself! 
[He  smiles]  What  does  he  think  to  gain 
by  that  ? 

Snow.  He  says  the  young  gentle- 
man  was  intoxicated  last  mght  — 
[Jack  stops  the  cracking  of  a  nut^  and 
looks  at  Snow.  Barthwick,  losing  his 
smüet  has  put  his  loine^glass  down;  there 
is  a  silence  —  Snow,  looking  from  face  to 
face,  remarks]  —  took  him  into  the 
nouse  and  gave  him  whisky ;  and  under 
the  influence  of  an  empty  stomach  the 
man  says  he  took  the  box. 

Mrs.  Barthwick.  The  impudent 
wretohl 

Barthwick.     D'  you  mean  that  he 

—  er  —  intends  to  put  this  forward 
to-morrow 

Snow.    That'U  be  his  line,  sir;    but 


whether  he*s  endeavouring  to  shield  his 
wife,  or  whether  [he  looks  at  Jack] 
there*s  something  jn  it,  will  be  for  the 
magistrate  to  say. 

Mrs.  Barthwick  [haughtüy],  Some- 
thinjg  in  what  ?  I  don*t  understand  you. 
As  II  my  son  would  bring  a  man  like 
that  into  the  house ! 

Barthwick  [from  the  fireplace,  with 
an  e ff  ort  to  he  calm].  My  son  can  speak 
for  nimself ,  no  doubt.  —  Well,  Jaok, 
what  do  you  say? 

Mrs.  Barthwick  [sharply],  What 
does  he  say?  Why,  of  oourse,  he  says 
the  whole  story's  stiiff ! 

Jack  [emharrassed].  Well,  of  course, 
I  —  of  course,  I  don't  know  anything 
about  it. 

Mrs.  Barthwick.  I  should  think 
not,  indeed!  [To  Snow]  The  man  is 
an  audacious  ruffian ! 

Barthwick  [suppressing  jumps].  But 
in  view  of  my  son's  sa3ring  there's  noth- 
ing in  this  —  this  fable  —  will  it  be 
necessary  to  proceed  against  the  man 
under  the  circumstances  ? 

Snow.  We  shall  have  to  Charge 
him  with  the  assault,  sir.  It  would  be 
as  well  for  your  son  to  come  down  to 
the  Court.  There '11  be  a  remand,  no 
doubt.  The  queer  thing  is  there  was 
quite  a  sum  of  money  found  on  him, 
and  a  crimson  silk  purse.  [Barthwick 
Starts;  Jack  rises  and  sits  down  again] 
I  suppose  the  lady  hasn't  missed  her 
purse? 

Barthwick  [hastüy].  Oh,  no!  OhI 
No! 

Jack.    No  ! 

Mrs.  Barthwick  [dreamüy],  No! 
[To  Snow]  I've  been  inquiiing  of  the 
servants.  This  man  does  hang  about 
the  house.  I  shall  feel  muoh  safer  if 
he  gets  a  good  long  sentence;  I  do 
think  we  ought  to  be  proteoted  against 
such  ruffians. 

Barthwick.  Yes,  yes,  of  course,  on 
principle  —  but  in  this  case  we  have  a 
number  of  things  to  think  of.  [To 
Snow]  I  suppose,  as  you  say,  the  man 
must  be  charged,  eh? 

Snow.    No  question  about  that,  sir. 

Barthwick  [staring  gloomüy  at  Jack]. 
This  prosecution  goes  very  muoh  against 
the  grain  with  me.    I  have  great  93711- 

fathy  with  the  poor.  In  my  position 
'm  bound  to  reoognise  the  distress  there 
is  amongst  them.  The  oondition  of  the 
peopleleavesmuohtobedesired.  D'yoa 
follow  me?  I  wish  I  oould  aee  my  mj 
to  drop  it. 
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Mrs.  Barthwick  [sharply].  John! 
it's  simply  not  fair  to  other  people. 
It's  putting  property  at  the  meroy  of 
any  one  who  likes  to  take  it. 

Barthwick  [trying  to  make  signs  to 
her  aaide],  Vm.  not  defending  him,  not 
at  all.  I*m  trsdng  to  look  at  the  matter 
broadly. 

Mrs.  Barthwick.  Nonsense,  John, 
there's  a  time  for  everything. 

Snow  [rather  8ardon^call^\.  I  might 
point  out,  sir,  that  to  withdraw  the 
Charge  of  stealing  would  not  make  much 
differenoe,  because  the  facts  must  come 
out  [fie  looka  significanüy  at  Jack]  in 
reference  to  the  assault;  and  as  I  said 
that  Charge  will  have  to  go  forward. 

Barthwick  [haatüy],  Yes,  oh!  ex- 
actly!  It's  entirely  on  the  woman's 
account  —  entirely  a  matter  of  my  own 
private  feelings. 

Snow.  If  I  were  you,  sir,  I  should 
let  things  take  their  course.  It*s  not 
likely  there'll  be  much  difficulty.  These 
things  are  very  quick  settled. 

Barthwick  [douhtfvUy],  You  think 
so  —  you  think  so  ? 

Jack  [roiLsing  himselj],  I  say,  what 
shall  I  have  to  swear  to? 

Snow.  That's  best  known  to  your- 
self ,  sir.  [Retreating  to  the  door]  Better 
emplov  a  solicitor,  sir,  in  case  anything 
should  arise.  We  shall  have  the  butler 
to  prove  the  loss  of  the  article.  You'll 
excuse  me  going,  I*m  rather  pressed  to- 
night.  The  case  may  come  on  any 
time  after  eleven.  Oood  evening,  sir; 
good  evening,  ma'am.  I  shall  have  to 
produce  the  box  in  court  to-morrow,  so 
if  you'll  excuse  me,  sir,  I  may  as  well 
take  it  with  me. 

[He  takea  the  süver  box  and  leavea 

them  with  a  little  bow] 
[Barthwick    makes    a    move    to 
foUow   htm,    then   dashing   his 
hand8    beneath    his    coat    tails, 
speaks  with  desjyeration] 

Barthwick.  I  do  wish  vou*d  leave 
me  to  manage  things  myself.  You  wiü 
put  your  nose  into  matters  you  know 
nothing  of.  A  pretty  mess  you've 
made  of  this  I 

Mrs.  Barthwick  [coldly],  I  don't  in 
the  least  know  what  you*re  taUdng 
about.  If  you  oan't  stand  ujp  for  your 
rights,  I  can.  IVe  no  patienoe  with 
your  principles,  it's  such  nonsense. 

Barthwick.  Principles !  €kx>d 
Heavens !  What  have  principles  to  do 
with  it  for  goodness  sake?  Don't  you 
know  that  Jaok  was  drunk  last  night  I 


Jack.     Dad ! 

Mrs.  Barthwick  [in  horror,  rinng], 
Jack! 

Jack.  Look  here,  Mother  —  I  had 
supper.  Everybody  does.  I  mean  to 
say  —  you  know  what  I  mean  —  it's 
absurd  to  call  it  being  drunk.  At  Ox- 
ford everybody  gets  a  bit  **on"  some- 
times 

Mrs.  Barthwick.  Well,  I  think  it's 
most  dreadful!  If  that  is  really  what 
you  do  at  Oxford 

Jack  [angrily].  Well,  why  did  you 
send  me  there?  One  must  do  as  other 
fellows  do.  It's  such  nonsense,  I  mean, 
to  call  it  being  drunk.  Of  course  I'm 
awfully  sorry.  I've  had  such  a  beastly 
headache  all  day. 

Barthwick.  Tcha!  If  you'd  only 
had  the  common  decency  to  remember 
what  happened  when  you  came  in. 
Then  we  should  know  what  truth  there 
was  in  what  this  fellow  says  —  as  it  is, 
it's  all  the  most  confounded  darkness. 

Jack  [staring  as  though  at  half-formed 
visions],  I  just  get  a  —  and  tuen  — 
it's  gone 

Mrs.  Barthwick.  Oh,  Jack!  do 
you  mean  to  say  you  were  so  tipsy  you 
can't  even  remember 

Jack.  Look  here,  Mother!  Of 
course  I  remember  I  came  —  I  must 
have  come 

Barthwick  [unguardedly,  and  walk-- 
inq  up  and  down],  Tcha!  —  and  that 
infernal  purse!  Good  Heavens!  It*ll 
get  into  the  papers.  Who  on  earth 
could  have  foreseen  a  thing  like  this? 
Better  to  have  lost  a  dozen  cipfarette- 
boxes,  and  said  nothing  about  it.  [To 
his  wife]  It's  all  your  doing.  I  told 
you  so  from  the  first.  I  wish  to  good- 
ness Roper  would  come ! 

Mrs.  Barthwick  [«ÄarpZt/I.  I  don't 
know  what  you're  talidng  about,  John. 

Barthwick  [tuming  on  her],  No, 
you  —  you  —  you  don't  know  anything ! 
[Sharply]  Where  the  devil  is  Roper? 
If  he  can  see.a  way  out  of  this  he's  a 
better  man  than  I  take  him  for.  I  defy 
any  one  to  see  a  way  out  of  it.  / 
can't. 

Jack.  Look  here,  don't  excite  Dad 
—  I  can  simply  say  I  was  too  beastly 
tired,  and  don't  remember  anything 
exoept  that  I  came  in  and  [in  a  dying 
voice]  went  to  bed  the  same  as  usuai. 

Barthwick.  Went  to  bed?  Who 
knows  where  you  went  —  I've  lost  all 
oonfidenoe.  For  all  I  know  you  slept 
on  the  floor. 
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Jack  [indignarUly].  I  didn't,  I  slept 
Oll  the 

Barthwick  [sitting  on  the  s(^a]. 
Who  cares  where  you  slept ;  what  does 
it  matter  if  he  mentiöns  the  —  the  —  a 
perfcKit  disfH'ace? 

Mrs.  Barthwick.  What  ?  [A  si- 
leiicc]    I  insist  on  knowing. 

Jack.     Oh!  nothing 

Mrs.  Barthwick.  Nothing?  What 
do  you  mean  by  nothing,  Jack  ?  There's 
your  father  in  such  a  State  about  it 

Jack.     It's  only  my  purse. 

Mrs.  Barthwick.  Your  purse !  You 
know  perfectly  well  you  haven't  got 
öne. 

Jack.     Well,  it  was  somebody  eise's 

—  it  was  all  a  joke  —  I  didn't  want  the 
beastly  thing 

Mrs.  Barthwick.  Do  you  mean 
that  vou  had  another  person's  purse, 
and  that  this  man  took  it  too? 

Barthwick.  Tcha!  Of  course  he 
took  it  too !  A  man  like  that  Jones  will 
make  the  most  of  it.  It'll  get  into  the 
papers. 

Mrs.  Barthwick.  I  don't  under- 
stand.  What  on  earth  is  all  the  fuss 
about?  [Bending  over  Jack,  and  softly] 
Jack  now,  teil  me  dear!  Don't  be 
afraid.     Wliat  is  it?     Come! 

Jack.     Oh,  don't,  Mother ! 

Mrs.  Barthwick.  But  don*t  what, 
dear? 

Jack.  It  was  pure  sport.  I  don't 
know  how  I  got  tne  thing.  Of  course 
I*d  had  a  bit  of  a  row  —  I  didn't  know 
what  I  was  doing  —  I  was  —  I  was  — 
well,  you  know  —  I  suppose  I  must  have 
pullea  the  bag  out  of  her  hand. 

Mrs.  Barthwick.  Out  of  her  hand  ? 
Whose  hand  ?    What  bag  —  whose  bag  ? 

Jack.     Oh !    I  don't  know  —  her  bag 

—  it  belonged  to  —  [in  a  desperate  arid 
rising  voice]  a  woman. 

Mrs.  Barthwick.  A  woman?  Oh! 
Jack  !     No  ! 

Jack  \jumping  up\.     You  wouLd  have 
it.     I  didn't  want  to 
my  fault. 

[The  door  opens  and  Marlow 
ushers  in  a  man  of  middle  age^ 
inclined  to  corptdence^  in  even- 
ing  dress.  He  has  a  ruddv, 
thin  moustache^  and  dark^  quick' 
moving  Utile  eyes.  His  eye- 
brows  are  Chinese] 
Marlow.     Mr.  Roper,  sir. 

[He  leaves  the  room] 
Roper  [wüh  a  quick  look  round],    Hqw 
do  you  do? 


teil  you.     It's  not 


[But  neither  Jack  ru>r  Mrs. 
Barthwick  make  a  sign] 

Barthwick  [hurrying].  Thank  good- 
ness  you've  come,  Roper.  You  re- 
member  what  I  told  you  this  af temoon ; 
we've  just  had  the  detective  here. 

Roper.     Got  the  box? 

Barthwick.  Yes,  yes,  but  look 
here  —  it  wasn't  the  charwoman  at  all ; 
her  drunken  loafer  of  a  husband  took 
the  things  —  he  says  that  fellow  there 
[He  waves  his  hand  at  Jack,  who,  ivith  his 
Shoulder  raised,  seems  trying  to  ward  off 
a  hlow]  let  him  into  the  house  last  night. 
Can  you  imagine  such  a  thing ! 

[Roper  laughs] 

Barthwick  [wüh  excited  emphasis], 
It's  no  laughing  matter,  Roper.  1  told 
you  about  that  business  of  Jack's  too 
—  don't  you  see  —  the  brüte  took 
both  the  things  —  took  that  infernal 
purse.     It'll  get  into  the  papers. 

Roper  [raising  his  eyehrows],  H'm! 
The  purse!  Depravity  in  high  life! 
What  does  your  son  say  ? 

Barthwick.  He  remembers  noth- 
ing.    D n !    Did  you  ever  see  such  a 

mess?    It'll  get  into  the  papers. 

Mrs.  Barthwick  [wilh  her  hand  across 

her  eyes].     Oh !   it's  not  that 

[Barthwick  and  Roper  turn  and 
look  at  her] 

Barthwick.     It's   the   idea   of   that 

woman  —  she's  just  heard [Roper 

7iods.  And  Mrs.  Barthwick,  selting  her 
Ups,  gives  a  slow  look  at  Jack,  atid  sits 
down  at  the  table]  What  on  earth's  to 
be  done,  Roper?  A  ruffian  like  tlüs 
Jones  will  make  all  the  capital  he  can 
out  of  that  purse. 

Mrs.  Barthwick.  I  don't  believe 
that  Jack  took  that  purse. 

Barthwick.  What  —  when  the 
woman  came  here  for  it  this  moming? 

Mrs.  Barthwick.  Here?  She  had 
the  impudence?    Why  wasn't  I  told? 

[She  looks  round  from  face  to  face 
—  no  one  answers  her,  there  is 
a  pai^e] 

Barthwick  [suddenly],  What's  to  be 
done,  Roper? 

Roper  [quietly  to  Jack].  I  suppose 
you  didn't  leave  your  latch-key  in  the 
door? 

Jack  [sullenly].     Yes,  I  did. 

Barthwick.  Good  heavens!  What 
next? 

Mrs.  Barthwick.  I'm  certain  you 
never  let  that  man  into  the  house,  Jaok, 
it's  a  wild  invention.  I'm  sure  tbero't 
not  a  Word  of  truth  in  it,  Mr.  Ropor« 
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RoPER  [very  suddenly],  Where  did 
you  sleep  last  night  ? 

Jack  [promptly].     On  the  sofa,  there 

—  [hesitating]  that  is  —  I 

Barth wicK.     On  the  sofa?     D'  you 

mean  to  say  you  didn^t  go  to  bed? 

Jack  [suuenly],     No. 

Barthwick.  If  you  don't  remember 
anything,  how  can  you  remember  that  ? 

Jack.  Because  I  woke  up  there  in 
the  morning. 

Mrs.  Barthwick.     Oh,  Jack ! 

Barthwick.     Good  Gracious ! 

Jack.  And  Mrs.  Jones  saw  me.  I 
wish  you  wouldn't  bait  me  so. 

RoPER.  Do  you  remember  giving 
any  one  a  drink? 

Jack.  By  Jove,  I  do  seem  to  re- 
member a  fellow  with  —  a  fellow  with 

—  [He  looks  at  Roper]     I  say,  d'  you 
want  me ? 

RoPER  [quick  aa  lightning],  With  a 
dirty  face? 

Jack   [tvith  illumination].     I  do  —  I 

distinctly  remember  his 

[Barthwick  moves  ahruptly; 
Mrs.  Barthwick  looks  at 
RoPER  angrily^  and  touchea  her 
son's  arm] 

Mrs.  Barthwick.  You  don*t  re- 
member, it's  ridiculous !  I  don't  believe 
the  man  was  ever  here  at  all. 

Barthwick.  You  must  speak  the 
truth,  if  it  is  the  truth.  But  if  you  do 
remember  such  a  dirty  business,  I  shall 
wash  my  hands  of  you  altogether. 

Jack  [glaring  at  them].  Well,  what 
the  devil 

Mrs.  Barthwick.     JackI 

Jack.  Well,  Mother,  I  —  I  don't 
know  what  you  do  want. 

Mrs.  Barthwick.  We  want  you  to 
speak  the  truth  and  say  you  never  let 
tnis  low  man  into  the  house. 

Barthwick.  Of  course  if  you  think 
that  you  really  gave  this  man  whisky 
in  that  disgracefm  wa^,  and  let  him  see 
what  you'd  been  doing,  and  were  in 
such  a  disgusting  condition  that  you 
don't  remember  a  word  of  it 

RoPER  [quick],  Fve  no  memory  my- 
self  —  never  had. 

Barthwick  [desperately],  I  don't 
know  what  you're  to  say. 

RoPER.  [To  Jack]  Say  nothing  at 
all !  Don't  put  yourself  in  a  false  Posi- 
tion. The  man  stole  the  things  or  the 
woman  stole  the  things,  you  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  it.  You  were  asleep  on 
the  sofa. 

Mbb.  Barthwick.    Your  leaving  the 


latch-key  in  the  door  was  quite  bad 
enough,  there's  no  need  to  mention  any- 
thing eise.  [Touchirig  his  forehead 
softly]  My  dear,  how  hot  your  head 
isl 

Jack.  But  I  want  to  know  what  I'm 
to  do.  [Passio7iately]  I  won't  be  badg- 
ered  like  this. 

[Mrs.  Barthwick  recoils  from 
him] 

RoPER  [very  quickly].  You  f orglet  all 
about  it.     You  were  asleep. 

Jack.  Must  I  go  down  to  the  Court 
to-morrow  ? 

RoPER  [shaking  his  head].     No. 

Barthwick  [in  a  relieved  voice],  Is 
that  so? 

Roper.     Yes. 

Barthwick.     But  you'll  go,  Roper. 

RoPER.     Yes. 

Jack  [tvith  wan  cheerfxilness],  Thanks, 
awfully !  So  long  as  I  don't  have  to  go. 
[Putting  his  hand  up  to  his  head]  I 
think  if  you'll  excuse  me  —  I've  had  a 
most  beastly  day. 

[He  looks  from  his  father  to  his 
mother] 

Mrs.  Barthwick  [turning  quickly], 
Good-night,  my  boy. 

Jack.     Good-night,  Mother. 

[He  goes  out.  Mrs.  Barthwick 
heaves  a  sigh.  There  is  a  si- 
lence] 

Barthwick.  He  gets  off  too  easilv. 
But  for  my  mone^  that  woman  would 
have  prosecuted  him. 

Roper.     You  find  money  useful. 

Barthwick.  Fve  my  doubts  whether 
we  ought  to  hide  the  truth 

Roper.     There'll  be  a  remand. 

Barthwick.  What!  D'  you  mean 
he'll  have  to  appear  on  the  remand. 

Roper.     Yes. 

Barthwick.     H'm,  I  thought  you'd 

be  able  to Look  here,  rU)per,  you 

must  keep  that  purse  out  of  the  papers. 
[Roper  fixes    his    little   eyes   on 
him  and  riods] 

Mrs.  Barthwick.  Mr.  Roper,  don't 
you  think  the  magistrate  ought  to  be 
told  what  sort  of  people  these  Jones's 
are;  I  mean  about  their  immorality 
before  they  were  married.  I  don  t 
know  if  John  told  you. 

Roper.     Afraid  it's  not  material. 

Mrs.  Barthwick.     Not  material? 

Roper.  Purely  private  hfe!  May 
have  happened  to  the  magistrate. 

Barthwick  [tvith  a  movement  as  if  to 
shift  a  bürden].  Then  you'll  take  the 
thmg  into  your  hands? 
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RoPER.     If  the  gods  are  kind. 

[He  holda  his  hand  otU] 

Barth wiCK  [shaking  ü  dubiottsly]. 
Kind  —  eh  ?    What  ?    You  going  ? 

RoPER.  Yes.  I*ve  another  case, 
something  like  yours  —  most  unex- 
pected. 

[He  bow8  to  Mr8.  Barthwick, 
and  goes  out,followed  by  Barth- 
wick, talking  to  the  last,  Mrs. 
Barthwick  at  the  table  burata 
into  smothered  soba,  Barth- 
wick returns] 

Barthwick.  [To  himself]  There'U 
be  a  scandal ! 

Mrs.  Barthwick  [disguising  her  grief 
at  once]  I  simply  can't  imagine  what 
Roper  means  by  making  a  joke  of  a  thing 
like  that ! 

Barthwick  [staring  atrangely],  You ! 
You  can't  imagine  any thing!  YouVe 
no  more  imagination  than  a  fly ! 

Mrs.  Barthwick  [angrily],  You 
dare  to  teil  me  that  I  have  no  imagina- 
tion. 

Barthwick  [fltistered],  I  —  I*m  up- 
set.  From  beginning  to  end,  the  whole 
thing  has  been  utterly  against  my 
principles. 

Mrs.  Barthwick.  RubbishI  You 
haven't  any  I  Your  principles  are  noth- 
ing in  the  World  but  sheer  —  fright ! 

Barthwick  [walking  to  the  tüindow], 
IVe  never  been  frightened  in  my  life. 
You  heard  what  Roper  said.  It*s 
enough  to  upset  one  when  a  thing  like 
this  happens.  Everythlng  one  says 
and  does  seems  to  tum  in  one*s  mouth 
—  it's  —  it's  uncanny.  It's  not  the 
8ort  of  thing  I've  been  accustomed  to. 
[As  though  stifling^  he  throwa  the  window 
open.  The  faint  aobbing  of  a  chüd  comes 
in]     What's  that?  [They  listen] 

Mrs.  Barthwick  [aharply],  I  can*t 
stand  that  crying.  I  must  send  Marlow 
to  stop  it.    My  nerves  are  all  on  edge. 

[She  rings  the  bell] 

Barthwick.  I'll  shut  the  window; 
you'll  hear  nothing. 

[He  shuts  the  window,  There  is 
süence] 

Mrs.  Barthwick  [sharply],  That 's 
no  good !  It's  on  my  nerves.  Nothing 
upsets  me  like  a  child's  crying.  [Mar- 
low comes  in]  What's  that  noise  of 
crying,  Marlow?  It  sounds  like  a 
cmld. 

Barthwick.  It  is  a  child.  I  can 
See  it  against  the  railings. 

Marlow  [opening  the  window,  and 
looking  out  —  quietly].    It's  Mrs.  Jones's 


little  boy,  ma'am;    he  came  here  after 

his  mother. 

Mrs.  Barthwick  [moving  quickly  to 

the  window],     Poor  little  ehap!     John, 

we  oughtn't  to  go  on  with  this ! 

Barthwick  [sitting  heavily  in  a  chair]. 

Ah  I   but  it's  out  of  our  hands ! 

[Mrs.  Barthwick  tums  her  back 
to  the  window.  There  is  an  ej^' 
pression  of  distress  on  her  face. 
She  Stands  motionlesSt  compress- 
ing  her  lips.  The  crying  hegins 
again,  Barthwick  Covers  his 
ears  with  his  hands,  and  Mar- 
low shiUs  the  vnr^dow,  The 
crying  ceases] 

[The  curtain  falls] 


ACT  III 

Eight  days  have  passed,  and  the  scene  is 
a  London  Police  Court  at  one  o^clock, 
A  canopied  seat  of  Justice  is  sur-^ 
mounted  by  the  lion  and  unicorn, 
Before  theßre  a  toornrlooking  Magis- 
trate is  warming  his  coat-tails,  and 
staring  at  two  lüüe  girls  in  faded  blue 
and  orange  rags,  who  are  placed  be- 
fore the  dock.  Close  to  the  witness- 
box  is  a  Relieving  Officer  in  an 
overcoat,  and  a  short  broton  beard. 
Beside  the  little  girls  Stands  a  bald 
Police  Constablb.  On  the  front 
bench  are  sitting  Barthwick  and 
Roper,  and  behind  them  Jack.  In 
the  railed  endosure  are  seedy-looking 
men  and  women.  Some  prosperous 
constables  sit  or  stand  aboiu] 

Magistrate  [in  his  paiemal  and 
ferocious  voice,  Kissing  his  «*«].  Now 
let  US  dispose  of  these  young  ladies. 

UsHER.     Theresa      Livens,       Maud 

Livens.     [The  bcdd  Constable  indicates 

the  little  girls,  who  remain  sHent,  diS" 

iüusioned,  inattentive]     Relieving  offioer  I 

[The   Relieving   Officer   steps 

into  the  witness-box] 

UsHER.  The  evidenoe  von  give  to 
the  Court  shall  be  the  trutn,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothin^  but  the  tmth,  so 
help  you  God  I    Eiss  the  bock ! 

[The  book  %9  ktsseH 

Relieving  Officer  Hn  a  motiolofie» 
pausing  slighUy  at  each  sentene^  «tMl, 
that  his  evidence  may  be  inscribed]  Abont 
ten  o'clock  this  momi  your  WoBoäBB^ 
I  f ound  these  two  li     9  gifte  in  -mm 
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Street,  Pulham,  orying  outside  a  publio- 
house.  Asked  where  their  home  was, 
thejy  Said  they  had  no  home.  Mother 
had  gone  away.  Asked  about  their 
father.  Their  rather  had  no  work. 
Asked  where  they  slept  last  ni|:ht.  At 
their  aunt's.  I*ve  made  inquines,  yonr 
Worship.  The  wife  has  broken  up  the 
home  and  gone  on  the  streets.  The 
husband  is  out  of  work  and  living  in 
common  lodging-houses.  The  hus- 
band's  sister  has  eight  ohildren  of  her 
own,  and  sa^s  she  oan't  afford  to  keep 
these  little  girls  any  longer. 

Maoistrate  [returning  to  his  seat  be- 
necUh  the  canopy  of  Justice],  Now,  let 
me  see.  You  say  the  mother  is  on  the 
streets;  what  evidence  have  you  of 
that  ? 

Relievino  Oppicer.  I  have  the 
husband  here,  your  Worship. 

Magistrate.  Very  well;  then  let 
US  see  him.  [There  are  criea  of 
**LiVENS.**  The  Magistrate  leans 
forwardy  and  starea  with  hard  compctsaion 
at  the  little  girls,  Livens  comes  in.  He 
is  quiet,  with  grizzled  hair,  and  a  muffler 
for  a  collar.  He  Stands  beside  the  witness^ 
oox]  And  you  are  their  father?  Now, 
why  don't  you  keep  your  little  girls  at 
home?  How  is  it  you  leave  them  to 
wander  about  the  streets  like  this  ? 

Livens.  Fve  got  no  home,  your 
Worship.  I'm  living  from  'and  to 
mouth.  I  Ve  got  no  work ;  and  nothin' 
to  keep  them  on. 

Magistrate.     How  is  that? 

Livens  [ashamedly],  My  wife,  she 
broke  my  *ome  up,  and  pawnea  the 
things. 

Magistrate.  But  what  made  you 
let  her? 

Livens.  Your  Worship,  I'd  no 
chanoe  to  stop  'er;  she  did  it  when  I 
was  out  lookin'  for  work. 

Magistrate.     Did  you  iU-treat  her? 

Livens  lempfuUically],  I  never  raised 
my  *and  to  her  in  my  life,  your  Wor- 
ship. 

Magistrate.  Then  what  was  it  — 
did  she  drink  ? 

Livens.     Yes,  your  Worship. 

Magistrate.  Was  she  loose  in  her 
behaviour? 

Livens  [in  a  low  voice],  Yes,  your 
Worship. 

M  AGiSTR ATE .     And  where  is  she  now  ? 

Livens.  I  don't  know,  your  Worship. 
She  went  off  with  a  man,  and  alter  that 
I 

Magistrats.    Yes,  yes.    Who  knows 


anything  of  her?     [To  the  bald  Con- 
stable]     Is  she  known  here? 

Relievino  Officer.  Not  in  this 
district,  your  Worship;  but  I  have 
ascertained  that  she  is  well  known 

Magistrate.  Yes  —  yes ;  we'll  stop 
at  that.  Now  [to  the  father]  you  say  that 
she  has  broken  up  your  home,  and  left 
these  little  girls.  What  Provision  can 
you  make  for  them  ?  You  look  a  strong 
man. 

Livens.  So  I  am,  your  Worship. 
I'm  willin'  enough  to  work,  but  for  the 
life  of  me  I  can't  get  anything  to  do. 

Magistrate.     But  have  you  tried  ? 

Livens.  I've  tried  everything,  your 
Worship  —  I've  tried  my  'ardest. 

Magistrate.     Well,  well 

[There  is  a  silence] 

Relievino  Officer.  If  your  Wor- 
ship thinks  it's  a  case,  my  people  are 
willing  to  take  them. 

Magistrate.  Yes,  yes,  I  know ;  but 
I've  no  evidence  that  this  man  is  not 
the  proper  guardian  for  his  children. 

[He  rises  and  goes  back  to  the  üre] 

Relievino  Officer.  The  mother, 
your  Worship,  is  able  to  get  access  to 
them. 

Magistrate.  Yes,  yes ;  the  mother, 
of  course,  is  an  improper  person  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  them.  [To  the 
father]     Well,  now  what  do  you  say? 

Livens.  Your  Worship,  I  can  only 
say  that  if  I  could  get  work  I  should  be 
omy  too  willing  to  provide  for  them. 
But  what  can  I  do,  your  Worship? 
Here  I  am  obliged  to  live  from  *and  to 
mouth  in  these  'ere  common  lodging- 
houses.  I'm  a  strong  man  —  I'm  wül- 
ing  to  work  —  I'm  half  as  alive  again 
as  some  of  'em  —  but  you  see,  your 
Worship,  my  'air's  turned  a  bit,  owing  to 
the  fever  —  [toucfies  his  hair]  —  and 
that's  against  me ;  and  I  don't  seem  to 
get  a  Chance  anyhow. 

Magistrate.  Yes  —  yes.  [Slowly] 
Well,  I  think  it's  a  case.  [Staring  his 
hardest  at  the  little  airls]  Now,  are  you 
willing  that  these  little  girls  should  be 
sent  to  a  home? 

Livens.  Yes,  your  Worship,  I  should 
be  very  willing. 

Magistrate.  Well,  I'U  remand  them 
for  a  week.  Bring  them  a^sAn  to-day 
week ;  if  I  see  no  reason  against  it  then» 
I'll  make  an  order. 

Relievino  Officer.  To-day  week, 
your  Worship. 

[The  ocdd  Conbtablb  takes  the 
lüüe  girU  o%A  by  the  Shoulders. 
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The  father  follows  them.     The 

Magistrate,  returning  to  his 

seatf  bends  over  and  ialks  to  his 

Clerk  inaudibly] 

Barthwick  [speaking  behind  his  hand]. 

A  painf ul  case,  Hoper ;   very  distressing 

State  of  things. 

RoPER.  Hundreds  like  this  in  the 
Police  Courts. 

Barthwick.  Most  distressing!  The 
more  I  see  of  it,  the  more  important  this 
question  of  the  condition  of  the  people 
seems  to  become.  I  shall  certainly 
make  a  point  of  taking  up  the  cudgels 

in  the  House.     I  shall  move 

[The  Magistrate  ceases  talking 
to  his  Clerk] 
Clerk.     Remands! 

[Barthwick  stovs  abruptly.  There 
is  a  stir  and  Mrs.  Jones  comes 
in  by  the  public  door;  Jones, 
ushered  by  policemen,  comes  f vom 
the  prisoners'    door,     They  file 
into  the  dock] 
Clerk.     James  Jones,  Jane  Jones. 
Usher.     Jane  Jones ! 
Barthwick     [in     a     whisper],     The 
purse  —  the   pnrse   must   be   kept   out 
of  it,  Roper.     Whatever  happens  you 
must  keep  that  out  of  the  papers. 

[Roper  nods] 
Bald  Constable.     Hush! 

[Mrs.  Jones,  dressed  in  her  thin, 

black^    wispy   dress,   and   block 

straw    hat,     Stands     motionless 

vnth  hands  crossed  on  the  front 

rail  of  the  dock.     Jones  leans 

against    the    back    rail    of   the 

dock,   and   keeps   half  turning, 

glancing    defiantly    about    him. 

He  is  haggard  and  unshaven] 

Clerk    [Consulting   with   his   papers]. 

This  is  the  case  remanded  from  last 

Wednesday,    sir.     Theft    of    a    silver 

cigarette-box  and  assault  on  the  police ; 

the  two  charges  were  taken  together. 

Jane  Jones !    James  Jones ! 

Magistrate  [staring].  Yes,  yes;  I 
remember. 

Clerk.  Jane  Jones. 
Mrs.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 
Clerk.  Do  you  admit  stealing  a 
silver  cigarette-box  valued  at  five 
pounds,  ten  Shillings,  from  the  house  of 
John  Barthwick,  M.  P.,  between  the 
hours  of  11  P.M.  on  Easter  Monday  and 
8.45  A.M.  on  Easter  Tuesday  last? 
Yes,  or  no  ? 

Mrs.  Jones  [in  a  low  voice],    No,  sir, 
I  do  not,  sir. 
Clerk.      James    Jones?      Do    you 


admit  stealing  a  silver  cigarette-box 
valued  at  five  pounds,  ten  Shillings, 
from  the  house  of  John  Barthwick, 
M.  P.,  between  the  hours  of  II  p.m.  on 
Easter  Monday  and  8.45  a.m.  on  Easter 
Tuesday  last?  And  further  making  an 
assault  on  the  police  when  in  the  execu- 
tion  of  their  diity  at  3  p.m.  on  Easter 
Tuesday  ?     Yes  or  no  ? 

Jones  [siUlenly].  Yes,  but  I*ve  got 
a  lot  to  say  about  it. 

Magistrate.  [To  the  Clerk]  Yes 
—  yes.  But  how  comes  it  that  these 
two  people  are  charged  with  the 
same  offence?  Are  they  husband  and 
wife? 

Clerk.  Yes,  sir.  You  remember 
you  ordered  a  remand  for  further 
evidence  as  to  the  story  of  the  male 
prisoner. 

Magistrate.  Have  they  been  in 
custody  since? 

Clerk.  You  released  the  woman  on 
her  own  recognisances,  sir. 

Magistrate.  Yes,  yes,  this  is  the 
case  of  the  silver  box ;  I  remember  now. 
Well? 

Clerk.     Thomas  Marlow. 

[The  cry  of  **  Thomas  Marlow" 
is  repealed.  Marlow  comes  in, 
and  Steps  into  the  witness-hox] 

Usher.  The  evidence  vou  give  to 
the  court  shall  be  the  trutn,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so 
help  you  öod.     Kiss  the  book. 

[The  book  is  hissed.  The  silver 
box  is  handed  up,  and  placed 
on  the  raü] 

Clerk  [reading  from  his  papers], 
Your  name  is  Thomas  Marlow?  Are 
you  butler  to  John  Barthwick,  M.  P., 
of  6,  Rockingham  Gate? 

Marlow.     Yes,  sir. 

Clerk.     Is  that  the  box? 

Marlow.     Yes,  sir. 

Clerk.  And  did  you  miss  the  same 
at  8.45  on  the  following  moming,  on 
going  to  remove  the  tray  ? 

Marlow.     Yes,  sir. 

Clerk.  Is  the  female  prisoner  known 
to  you?  [Marlow  nods]  Is  she  the 
charwoman  employed  at  6,  Rockingham 
Gate?  [Again  MarIsOW  riods]  Did  you 
at  the  time  of  your  missing  the  box  find 
her  in  the  room  alone  ? 

Marlow.     Yes,  sir. 

Clerk.  Did  you  afterwards  oom- 
municate  the  loss  to  your  emi4oy«ri 
and  did  he  send  you  to  the  pcmee 
Station? 

Marlow.    Yee,  sir. 
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Clerk.  [To  Mrs.  Jones]  Have  you 
anything  to  ask  him  ? 

Mrs.  Jones.  No,  sir,  nothing,  thank 
you,  sir. 

Clerk.  [To  Jones]  James  Jones, 
have  you  anything  to  ask  this  witness? 

Jones.     I  don't  know  'im. 

Magistrate.  Are  you  sure  you  put 
the  box  in  the  place  you  say  at  the  time 
you  say? 

Marlow.     Yes,  your  Worship. 

Magistrate.  Very  well;  then  now 
let  US  have  the  offieer. 

[Marlow    leaves    the    box^    and 
Snow  goes  into  it] 

UsHER.  The  evidence  vou  give  to 
the  court  shall  be  the  truth,  the  wholo 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so 
help  you  God.  [The  book  is  kissed] 

Clerk  [readina  from  his  papers]. 
Your  name  is  Rooert  Snow  ?  You  are 
a  detective  in  the  X.  B.  division  of  the 
Metropolitan  police  force?  According 
to  instructions  received  did  you  on 
Easter  Tuesda^  last  proceed  to  the 
prisoner's  lodgings  at  34,  Merthyr  ^ 
Street,  St.  Soames's?  And  did  you  on 
entering  see  the  box  produced,  lying  on 
the  table  ? 

Snow.     Yes,  sir. 

Clerk.     Is  that  the  box? 

Snow  [fingering  the  box].     Yes,  sir. 

Clerk.  And  did  you  thereupon  take 
possession  of  it,  and  Charge  the  female 
prisoner  with  theft  of  the  box  from  6, 
Kockingham  Gate?  And  did  she  deny 
the  same? 

Snow.     Yes,  sir. 

Clerk.  Did  you  take  her  into 
custody  ? 

Snow.     Yes,  sir. 

Magistrate.  What  was  her  be- 
haviour? 

Snow.  Perfectly  quiet,  your  Wor- 
ship. She  persisted  in  the  denial. 
That's  all. 

Magistrate.     Do  you  know  her? 

Snow.     No,  your  Worship. 

Magistrate.     Is  she  known  here? 

Bald  Constable.  No,  your  Wor- 
ship, they*re  neither  of  them  known, 
we  ve  nothing  against  them  at  all. 

Clerk.  [To  Mrs.  Jones]  Have  you 
anything  to  ask  the  offieer? 

Mrs.  Jones.  No,  sir,  thank  you, 
IVe  nothing  to  ask  him. 

Magistrate.  Very  well  then  —  go 
on. 

Clerk  [rectding  from  his  paper].  And 
whüe  you  were  taking  the  female  pris- 
oner oid  the  male  prisoner  interpose, 


and  endeavour  to  hinder  you  in  the 
execution  of  your  duty,  and  did  he 
strike  you  a  blow? 

Snow.     Yes,  sir. 

Clerk.  And  did  he  say,  **You  let 
her  go,  I  took  the  box  myself"? 

Snow.     He  did. 

Clerk.  And  did  you  blow  your 
whistle  and  obtain  the  assistanee  of 
another  constable,  and  take  him  into 
custody  ? 

Snow.     I  did. 

Clerk.  Was  he  violent  on  the  way 
to  the  Station,  and  did  he  use  bad  lan- 
guage,  and  did  he  several  times  repeat 
that  he  had  taken  the  box  himself? 
[Snow  nods]  Did  you  thereupon  ask 
him  in  what  manner  he  had  stolen' the 
box?  And  did  you  understand  him  to 
say  he  had  entered  the  house  at  the 
invitation  of  young  Mr.  Barthwick 
[Barthwick,  turning  in  his  seat,  frowns 
at  Roper]  after  midnight  on  Easter 
Monday,  and  partaken  of  whisky,  and 
that  under  the  influence  of  the  whisky 
he  had  taken  the  box? 

Snow.     I  did,  sir. 

Clerk.  And  was  his  demeanour 
throughout  very  violent  ? 

Snow.     It  was  very  violent. 

Jones  [breaking  in].  Violent  —  of 
course  it  was !  You  put  your  'ands  on 
my  wife  when  I  kept  tellin'  you  I  took 
the  thing  myself . 

Magistrate  [hissing^  with  protruded 
neck].  Now  —  you  will  have  your 
Chance  of  saying  what  you  want  to  say 
presently.  Have  you  anything  to  ask 
the  offieer? 

Jones  [sullenly].     No. 

Magistrate.  Very  well  then.  Now 
let  US  hear  what  the  female  prisoner  has 
to  say  first. 

Mrs.  Jones.  Well,  your  Worship, 
of  course  I  can  only  say  what  IVe  said 
all  along,  that  I  didn't  take  the  box. 

Magistrate.  Yes,  but  did  you  know 
that  it  was  taken? 

Mrs.  JpNES.  No,  your  Worship. 
And,  of  course,  to  what  my  husband 
says,  your  Worship,  I  can't  speak  of  my 
own  Imowledge.  Of  course,  I  know  that 
he  came  home  very  late  on  the  Monday 
night.  It  was  past  one  o'clock  when 
he  came  in,  and  he  was  not  himself 
at  all. 

Magistrate.     Had  he  been  drinking  ? 

Mrs.  Jones.     Yes,  your  Worship. 

Magistrate.     And  was  he  drunk? 

Mrs.  Jones.  Yes,  your  Worship,  he 
was  almost  quite  drunk. 
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Magistrate.  And  did  he  say  any- 
thing  to  you? 

Mrs.  Jones.  No,  yoiir  Worship, 
only  to  call  me  names.  And  of  oourse 
in  the  moming  when  I  got  up  and  went 
to  work  he  was  asleep.  And  I  don't 
know  anything  more  about  it  until  I 
came  home  again.  Except  that  Mr. 
Barthwick  —  that's  my  employer,  your 
Worship  —  told  me  the  box  was  miss- 
ing. 

Magistrate.    Yes,  yes. 

Mrs.  Jones.  But  of  course  when  I 
was  shaking  out  my  husband's  coat  the 
cigarette-box  feil  out  and  all  the  cig- 
arettes  were  scattered  on  the  bed. 

Magistrate.  You  say  all  the  oig- 
arettes  were  scattered  on  the  bea? 
[To  Snow]  Did  you  see  the  cigarettes 
scattered  on  the  bed? 

Snow.    No,  your  Worship,  I  did  not. 

Magistrate.  You  see  ne  says  he 
didn*t  see  them. 

Jones.  Well,  they  were  there  for  all 
that. 

Snow.     I  can*t  say,  your  Worship,  , 
that  I  had  the  opportunity  of  going 
round  the  room ;  I  had  all  my  work  cut 
out  with  the  male  prisoner. 

Magistrate.  [To  Mrs.  Jones] 
Well,  what  more  have  you  to  say? 

Mrs.  Jones.  Of  oourse  when  I  saw 
the  box,  your  Worship,  I  was  dread- 
fully  upset,  and  I  comdn't  think  why 
he  had  done  such  a  thing;  when  the 
officer  came  we  were  having  words 
about  it,  because  it  is  min  to  me,  vour 
Worship,  in  my  profession,  and  I  have 
three  little  children  dependent  on  me. 

Magistrate  [protruding  his  neck], 
Yes  —  yes  —  but  what  oid  he  say  to 
you? 

Mrs.  Jones.  I  asked  him  whatever 
came  over  him  to  do  such  a  thing  — 
and  he  said  it  was  the  dnnk.  He  said 
he  had  had  too  much  to  drink,  and  some- 
thing  came  over  him.  And  of  course, 
your  Worship,  he  had  had  very  little 
to  eat  all  day,  and  the  drink  does  go  to 
the  head  when  you  have  not  had  enough 
to  eat.  Your  Worship  may  not  know, 
but  it  is  the  trtith.  And  I  would  hke 
to  say  that  all  through  his  married  life, 
I  have  never  known  him  to  do  such  a 
thing  bef ore,  though  we  have  passed 
through  great  hardships  and  [speaking 
with  soft  emphasia]  I  am  quite  sure  he 
would  not  have  done  it  if  he  had  been 
himself  at  the  time. 

Magistrate.  Yes,  yes.  But  don't 
you  know  that  that  is  no  excuse? 


Mrs.  Jones.  Yes,  your  Worship. 
I  know  that  it  is  no  excuse. 

[The  Maoistrate  leana  over  and 
varleys  with  his  Clerk] 

Jack  \leaning  over  from  his  setU  b«- 
hind],     I  say,  Dad 

Barthwick.  Tsst!  [Sheltering  hit 
mouth  he  speaks  to  Roper]  Roper,  you 
had  better  get  up  now  and  say  that 
oonsidering  the  circumstances  and  the 
poverty  of  the  prisoners,  we  have  no 
wish  to  proceed  anv  further,  and  if  the 
magistrate  would  deal  with  the  oase  as 
one  of  disorder  only  on  the  part  of 

Bald  Constable.     Hssshh ! 

[Roper  sfiakes  his  head\ 

Magistrate.  Now,  supposing  what 
you  say  and  what  your  husband  says 
18  true,  what  I  have  to  oonsider  is  — 
how  did  he  obtain  access  to  this  house, 
and  were  you  in  any  way  a  party  to  his 
obtaining  access?  You  are  the  char- 
woman  employed  at  the  house? 

Mrs.  Jones.  Yes,  your  Worship, 
and  of  course  if  I  had  let  him  into  the 
house  it  would  have  been  very  wrong 
of  me ;  and  I  have  never  done  such  a 
thing  in  any  of  the  houses  where  I  have 
been  employed. 

Magistrate.  Well  —  so  you  say. 
Now  let  US  hear  what  story  the  male 
prisoner  makes  of  it. 

Jones  [who  leans  with  his  arms  on  the 
dock  behindt  speaks  in  a  slow,  suUen 
voice],  Wot  I  say  is  wot  my  wife  says. 
IVe  never  been  *ad  up  in  a  police  court 
before,  an'  I  can  prove  I  took  it  when 
in  liquor.  I  told  her,  and  she  can  teil 
you  the  same,  that  I  was  goin'  to  throw 
the  thing  into  the  water  sooner  then 
*ave  it  on  my  mind. 

Magistrate.  But  how  did  you  get 
into  the  house  f 

Jones.  I  was  passin'.  I  was  goin' 
'ome  from  the  **Goat  and  Beils." 

Magistrate.  The  *  *  Qoat  and  Beils," 
—  what  is  that  ?    A  publio-house  ? 

Jones.  Yes,  at  the  comer.  It  was 
Bank  'oliday,  an'  I'd  *ad  a  drop  to  drink. 
I  see  this  young  Mr.  Barthwick  tryin* 
to  find  the  keynole  on  the  "WTong  side 
of  the  door. 

Magistrate.    Well? 

Jones  [slowly  and  with  many  paiMetl. 
Well  —  I  'elped  'im  to  find  it  —  drank 
as  a  lord  'e  was.  He  goes  on,  aa'  oonras 
back  again,  and  says,  "  I've  got  nothin' 
for  you,"  'e  says,  "but  come  man'  '«ve» 
drink."  So  I  went  in  just  «8  yoa  mi^t 
'ave  done  yourself .  We  'ad  a  drink  o' 
Whisky  just  as  you  might  baTo  'adt  *nd 
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young  Mr.  Barthwick  says  to  me, 
Take  a  drink  'nd  a  smoke.  Take 
anything  you  like,  'e  says.  And  then 
he  went  to  sleep  on  the  sofa.  I  'ad 
some  more  whisl^r  —  an*  I  'ad  a  smoke 
—  and  I  *ad  some  more  whisky  —  an' 
I  carn't  teil  yer  what  'apx>ened  after 
that. 

Magistrate.  Do  you  mean  to  say 
that  you  were  so  drunk  that  you  oan 
remember  nothinc:  ? 

Jack  [sofily  to  his  father].  I  say, 
that's  exactly  what 

Barthwick.     Tssh  I 

Jones.    That's  what  I  do  mean. 

Magistrate.  And  yet  you  say  you 
Btole  the  box? 

Jones.  I  never  stole  the  box.  I 
took  it. 

Magistrate  Ihissing  with  ^rotruded 
neck],  You  did  not  steal  it  —  you 
took  it.  Did  it  belong  to  you  —  what 
is  that  but  stealin^? 

Jones.     I  took  it. 

Magistrate.  You  took  it  —  you 
took  it  away  from  their  house  and  you 
took  it  to  your  house 

Jones  [sullenly  breaking  in],  I  ain't 
got  a  house. 

Magistrate.    Very  well,  let  us  hear 

what     this     young    man    Mr.  —  Mr. 

Barthwick  —  has  to  say  to  your  story. 

[Snow  leaves  the  wüness-box,    The 

Bald  Constable  beckons  Jack, 

whOf  dutching  his  hat,  goes  into 

the  witness-box,     Roper  movee 

to  the  table  sei  apart  for  his  pro- 

fession] 

Swearing  Clerk.  The  evidenoe  you 
give  to  the  oourt  shall  be  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth, 
so  help  you  God.     Eiss  the  book. 

\The  book  is  kissed] 

RoPER  [examining],  What  is  your 
name? 

Jack  [in  a  low  voice],  John  Barth- 
wick, Junior. 

\The  Clerk  wriies  it  down] 

Ropsps.     Where  do  you  live? 

Jack!    At  6,  Rockingham  Gate. 

[Aü  his  answers  are  recorded  by 
the  Clerk] 

Roper.  You  are  the  son  of  the 
owner? 

Jack  [in  a  very  low  voice],     Yes. 

Roper.  Speak  up,  please.  Do  you 
know  the  prisoners? 

Jack  Hookir^f  at  the  Jonbsbb,  in  a  low 
voice],  rve  seen  Mrs.  Jones.  I  —  [in 
a  loüd  &oic6ldon't  know  the  man. 

JoNSB.    Well,  I  know  you  1 


Bald  Constable.     Hssh ! 

Roper.  Now,  did  you  come  in  late 
on  the  night  of  Easter  Monday  ? 

Jack.     Yes. 

Roper.  And  did  you  by  mistake 
leave  your  latch-key  in  the  door? 

Jack.     Yes. 

Magistrate.  Oh!  You  left  your 
latch-key  in  the  door  ? 

Roper.  And  is  that  all  you  oan 
remember  about  your  Coming  in  ? 

Jack  [in  a  loud  voice],     Yes,  it  is. 

Magistrate.  Now,  you  have  heard 
the  male  prisoner's  story,  what  do  you 
say  to  that? 

Jack  [turning  to  the  Magistrate, 
speaks  suddenly  in  a  confident,  straight- 
forward  voice].  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is,  sir,  that  I'd  been  out  to  the  theatre 
that  night,  and  had  supper  afterwards, 
and  I  came  in  late. 

Magistrate.  Do  you  remember  this 
man  being  outside  when  you  came  in? 

Jack.  No,  sir.  [He  hesitates]  I  don't 
think  I  do. 

Magistrate  [somewhat  puzzled].  Well, 
did  he  heljp  you  to  open  the  door,  as  he 
says?  Did  any  one  help  you  to  open 
the  door? 

Jack.  No,  sir  —  I  don't  think  so, 
sir  —  I  don't  know.  • 

Magistrate.  You  don't  know? 
But  you  must  know.  It  isn't  a  usual 
thing  for  you  to  have  the  door  opened 
for  you,  is  it  ? 

Jack  [with  a  shamefaced  smile],     No. 

Magistrate.     Very  well,  then 

Jack  [desj^erately],  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is,  sir,  I'm  afraid  I'd  had  too 
much  Champagne  that  night. 

Magistrate  [smüing],  OhI  you'd 
had  too  much  Champagne? 

Jones.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman  a 
question? 

Magistrate.  Yes  —  yes  —  you  may 
ask  him  what  questions  you  like. 

Jones.  Don't  you  remember  you 
Said  you  was  a  Liberal,  same  as  your 
father,  and  you  asked  me  wot  I  was? 

Jack  [intn  his  hand  against  his  brow], 
I  seem  to  remember 

Jones.  And  I  said  to  you,  **rm  a 
bloomin*  Conserva^tve,"  I  said ;  an'  you 
said  to  me,  *'You  look  more  like  one 
of  these  *ere  Socialists.  Take  wotever 
you  like,**  you  said. 

Jack  [with  sudden  resoltUion],  No,  I 
don*t.  1  don*t  remember  anything  of 
the  sort. 

Jones.  Well,  I  do,  an'  mv  word's 
as  good  as  yours.    I've  never  been  had 
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up  in  a  Police  court  before.     Look  'ere, 
don't  you  remember  you  had  a  sky-blue 

bag  in  your  'and 

[Barthwick  Jumps] 

RoPER.  I  submit  to  your  Worsnip 
that  these  questions  are  hardly  to  the 
point,  the  prisoner  having  admitted 
that  he  himself  does  not  remember  any- 
thing.  [There  is  a  amile  on  the  face  of 
Jiistice]  It  is  a  case  of  the  blind  lead- 
ing  the  blind. 

Jones  [violently].  IVe  done  no  more 
than  wot  he  'as.  I*m  a  poor  man ;  IVe 
got  no  money  an*  no  friends  —  he*s  a 
toff  —  he  oan  do  wot  I  can't. 

Magistrate.  Now,  now!  All  this 
won't  help  you  —  you  must  be  quiet. 
You  say  you  took  tms  box  ?  Now,  what 
made  you  take  it?  Were  you  pressed 
for  money? 

Jones.  Fm  always  pressed  for 
money. 

Magistrate.  Was  that  the  reason 
you  took  it  ? 

Jones.     No. 

Magistrate.  [To  Snow]  Was  any- 
thing  f ound  on  him  ? 

Snow.  Yes,  your  Worship.  There 
was  six  pounds  twelve  shillin's  found  on 
him,  and  this  purse. 

[The  red  silk  purse  is  handed  to 
the  Magistrate.  Barthwick 
rises  in  his  seat,  hut  hastily  sits 
down  again] 

Magistrate  [starir^  at  the  purse], 
Yes,  yes  —  let  me  see  —  [There  is  a 
silence]  No,  no,  I've  nothing  before 
me  as  to  the  purse.  How  did  you  oome 
by  all  that  money  ? 

Jones  [after  a  long  pause,  suddenly], 
I  deelines  to  say. 

Magistrate.  But  if  you  had  all  that 
money,  what  made  you  take  this  box  ? 

Jones.     I  took  it  out  of  spite. 

Magistrate  [hissing,  with  protruded 
neck].  You  took  it  out  of  spite?  Well 
now,  that's  something!  But  do  you 
inrngine  you  can  go  about  the  town 
taking  thmgs  out  of  spite? 

Jones.  If  you  hau  my  life,  if  you'd 
been  out  of  work 

Magistrate.  Yes,  yes;  I  know  — 
because  youVe  out  of  work  you  think 
it*8  an  excuse  for  everything. 

Jones  [pointing  at  Jack].  You  ask 
*im  wot  made  'irn  take  the 

RoPER  [quietly].  Does  your  Wor- 
ship require  this  witness  in  the  box  any 
longer? 

Magistrate  [ironicaUy],  I  think 
not ;   he  is  hardly  profitable. 


[Jack  leaves  the  witness^ox,  and, 
hanging  his  head,  resumes  his 
seat] 

Jones.     You  ask  *im  wot  made  *im 

take  the  lady's 

[But  the  Bald  Constable  ccUches 
him  hy  the  sleeve] 

Bald  Constable.     Sssh  I 

Magistrate  [emphatically].  Now 
listen  to  me.  Fve  nothing  to  do  with 
what  he  may  or  may  not  have  taken. 
Why  did  you  resist  the  polioe  in  the 
execution  of  their  duty  ? 

Jones.  It  war  n't  their  duty  to  take 
my  wife,  a  respectable  woman,  that 
'adn't  done  nothing. 

Magistrate.  But  I  say  it  was. 
What  made  you  strike  the  officer  a 
blow? 

Jones.  Any  man  would  a  Struck 
*im  a  blow.  I'd  strike  *iin  again,  I 
would. 

Magistrate.  You  are  not  making 
your  case  any  better  by  violence.  How 
do  you  suppose  we  could  get  on  if  every- 
body  behaved  like  you  ? 

Jones  [leanina  forward,  earnesüy]. 
Well,  wot  about  er ;  who's  to  make  up 
to  'er  for  this?  Who's  to  give  'er  back 
'er  good  name  ? 

Mrs.  Jones.  Your  Worship,  it's  the 
children  that's  preying  on  his  mind, 
because  of  course  I've  lost  my  work. 
And  I've  had  to  find  another  room  owing 
to  the  scandal. 

Magistrate.  Yes,  yes,  I  know  — 
but  if  he  hadn't  acted  uke  this  nobody 
would  have  suffered. 

Jones  [glaring  round  at  Jack],  I've 
done  no  worse  than  wot  'e  *as.  Wot  I 
want  to  know  is  wot's  goin'  to  be  done 
to  'im. 

[The  Bald  Constable  again 
«at/«  "  Hssh  I "] 

RoPER.  Mr.  Barthwick  wishes  it 
known,  your  Worship,  that  considering 
the  poverty  of  thö  pnsoners  he  does  not 
press  the  charge  as  to  the  box.  Perhaps 
your  Worship  would  deal  with  the  case 
as  one  of  disorder. 

Jones.  I  don't  want  it  smothered 
up,  I  want  it  all  dealt  with  fair  —  I  want 
my  rights 

Magistrate  [rapping  his  desk].  Now 
you  have  said  aU  yöu  have  to  say, 
and  you  will  be  quiet.  [There  is  a 
silence;   the  Magistrate  bends  over  and 

Farleys  xvith  his  Clerk]  Yes,  I  think 
may  disoharge  the  womaii.  [In  a 
kindly  voice  he  addresses  Mb8.  Jonb8» 
who   Stands   unmoving   with   her  AafMb 
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crossed  on  the  rail]  It  is  very  unfortu- 
nate  for  you  that  this  man  has  behaved 
as  he  has.  It  is  not  the  consequences  to 
him  but  the  consequences  to  you.  You 
have  been  brought  here  twice,  you  have 
lost  your  work  —  [He  glares  at  Jones] 
and  this  is  what  always  happens.  Now 
you  may  go  away,  and  I  am  very  sorry 
it  was  neoessary  to  bring  you  here  at  all. 

Mrs.  Jones  [softly],  Thank  you  very 
much,  your  Worship. 

[She  leaves  the  dock,  and  loohing 
hack  at  Jones,  ttüists  her  fingera 
and  is  still] 

Magistrate.  Yes,  yes,  but  I  can't 
pass  it  over.  Go  away,  there's  a  good 
woman.  [Mrs.  Jones  Stands  back,  The 
Magistrate  leans  his  head  on  his  hand: 
then  raising  it  he  speaks  fo  Jones]  Now, 
listen  to  me.  Do  you  wish  the  case  to 
be  settled  here,  or  do  you  wish  it  to  go 
bef ore  a  Jury  ? 

Jones  [muttering],  I  don't  want  no 
Jury. 

Magistrate.  Very  well  then,  I  will 
deal  with  it  here.  [After  a  pause]  You 
have  pleaded  guilty  to  stealing  this 
box  — 

Jones.     Not  to  stealin*  — 

Bald  Constable.     Hssshh ! 

Magistrate.  And  to  assaulting  the 
police 

Jones.     Any  man  as  was  a  man 

Magistrate.  Your  conduct  here 
has  been  most  improper.  You  give 
the  excuse  that  you  were  drunk  when 
you  stole  the  box.  I  teil  you  that  is  no 
excuse.  If  you  choose  to  get  drunk  and 
break  the  law  afterwards  you  must  take 
the  consequences.  And  let  me  teil  you 
that  men  like  you,  who  get  drunk  and 
give  way  to  your  spite  or  whatever  it  is 


that's  in  you,  are  —  are  —  a  nuisance 
to  the  Community. 

Jack   [leaning  from  his  seat],     Dad! 
that's  what  you  said  to  me ! 
Barthwick.     Tsst ! 

[There  is  a  silence,  white  the  Mag- 
istrate   consulis    his   Clerk  ; 
Jones  leans  forward  waiting] 
Magistrate.     This  is  your  first  of- 
fence,  and  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  light 
sentence.     [Speaking  sharply,  hut  with- 
out  expression]     One  month  with  hard 
labour. 

[He  hends,  and  parleys  with  his 

Clerk.    The  Bald  Constable 

and  another  help  Jones  from  the 

dock] 

Jones  [stopping  and  twisting  round]. 

Call   this   justice?     What   about    'im? 

'E  got  drunk!     'E   took  the  purse  — 

'e  took  the  purse  but  [in  a  muffled  shout] 

it's  'is  money  got  Hm  off  —  Justice  ! 

[The   prisoner's   door  is   shut   on 

Jones,    and  'from    the    seedy- 

looking  men  and  women  comes  a 

hoarse  and  whisvering  groan] 

Magistrate.     We  will  now  adjoum 

for  lunch !  [He  rises  from  his  seat] 

[The  Court  is  in  a  stir.     Roper 

5ets  up  and  speaks  to  the  reparier. 
ACK,    throwing    up    his    heady 
walks    with    a    swagger    to    the 
corridor;    Barthwick /oiZotüa] 
Mrs.  Jones   [turning  to  him  with  a 

humble  gesture].     Oh  I  sir ! 

[Barthwick  hesitateSy  then  yield- 
ing  to  his  nerves^  he  makes  a 
shame-faced  gesture  of  refusal, 
and  hurries  out  of  court.  Mrs. 
Jones  Stands  looking  after  him] 

[The  curtain  falls] 


THE  CASSILIS  ENGAGEMENT 

(1907) 
Bt  St.  John  Hankin 


ST.  JOHN  EMILE  CLAVERING  HANKIN 

(1869-1909) 

The  "New  Drama"  sought,  not  only  to  express  itself  through  a  new  form,  but  to 
frame  for  itself  a  new  code  of  morals.  This  new  code  was  in  no  way  over-emotional, 
but  was  marked  by  a  common  sense  which  placed  the  social  fact  above  any  startling 
invention  on  the  part  of  the  plajrvmght,  and  which  centered  the  interest  more  on 
the  intellectual  side  of  a  thesis  stated,  than  on  the  side  of  any  great  passion  or  Parti- 
san spirit.  Of  course,  this  **  New  Drama"  varied  in  accord  with  the  temperaments  of 
the  dramatists;  the  difference  between  them  is  one  of  degree  rather  than  one 
of  kind.  The  consequence  is,  during  the  experimental  period,  when  the  English 
dramatic  renaissance  was  fighting  for  its  very  existence,  it  was  indeed  fortunate 
that  men  of  independent  means,  like  St.  John  Hankin,  were  able  to  stand  against 
the  wall,  and  fight  for  those  principles  which  were  to  bring  back  into  the  theatre 
sanity  and  an  interest  in  true  criticism  of  life. 

St.  John  Hankin  possessed  the  common  sense  which  is  characteristic  of  Shaw. 
He  likewise  had  some  of  that  intellectual  wit  which  is  a  large  part  of  Shaw.  He 
Stands  midway  between  Oscar  Wilde  and  Shaw,  possessing  characteristics  in  com- 
mon with  both,  and  yet  differing  from  them  through  difference  in  personality.  For, 
as  one  critic  has  pointed  out,  Hankin*s  wit  is  not  as  reckless  as  that  of  Wilde,  and 
his  social  conscience  is  not  pledged,  as  Shaw's  conscience  is,  to  Propaganda  utter- 
ances.  A  difference  which  distinguishes  him  from  both  Shaw  and  Wilde  is  this  — 
that,  whereas  his  wit  reveals  him  as  deeply  analytical  of  human  nature,  he  always 
writes  in  such  manner  that  what  he  makes  his  characters  say  is  in  thorough  con- 
sonance  with  what  they  would  say  under  given  conditions.  Oscar  Wilde  uttered 
brilliant  Statements  that  any  of  his  characters  could  have  made.  In  other  words, 
they  spoke  the  brilliancy  of  Oscar  Wilde.  Shaw  has  his  characters  make  social 
Statements  which  are  his  own  social  beliefs.  But  Hankin  is  true  to  his  characters ; 
so  true  and  just,  indeed,  that  one  sometimes  doubts  whether  he  has  any  real  feeling 
toward  them.  One  cannot  help  but  believe  that  in  öalworthy's  "Justice",  the  judi- 
cial  f aimess  in  stating  the  case  is  detrimental  to  the  emotional  value  of  the  piece  for 
the  audience.  He  is  eminently  fair  in  his  Solution,  but  emotion  and  passion  presup- 
pose  a  sympathy  which  is  not  one  of  the  predominating  characteristics  of  the  "New 
Drama."  Stanley  Houghton's  "Hindle  Wakes",  J.  O.  Franois's  "Change"  —  the 
Welsh  play  of  Syndioalism  —  Githa  Sowerby's  "Rutherford  and  Son"  —  all  of 
these  are  more  or  less  predominantly  intellectual,  and  reaoh  out  for  a  new  code  of 
living. 

St.  John  Hankin  was  bom  of  Comish  stock,  in  Southampton,  on  September  25, 
1869.  His  father  was  a  school-teaoher.  His  mother  had  an  independent  fortune. 
When  he  was  fourteen,  he  entered  Malvem  College  with  a  scholarship,  and  three 
years  af terwards  wen  a  poBt-mastership  at  Merton  College,  Oxford.  His  university 
oareer  is  marked  by  a  contmued  saooesdon  al  honours  in  the  classioB.    After 
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graduating,  he  entered  journalism  in  London,  and  contributed  many  papers  to  The 
Saturday  Review,  By  the  year  1894,  he  was  in  India,  on  the  staff  of  the  Indian 
Daily  News,  Calcutta ;  but  malaria  drove  him  home  within  a  year,  and  he  asso- 
ciated  himself  with  the  London  Times,  writing  dramatic  critioism  and  niisoellaneous 
artieles.  He  was  often  a  oontributor  to  Punch,  and,  in  1901,  he  published  "Mr. 
Punch's  Dramatic  Sequels",  writing  supplementary  acts  to  the  classic  dramas; 
followed,  in  1904,  by  "Lost  Masterpieces",  in  which  he  parodied  famous  authors. 
This  clever  literary  feat  of  continuing  a  story  beyond  the  author's  Intention  was 
applied  to  himself  in  the  "Introduction*'  to  three  of  his  plasrs,  supposed,  by  the 
London  critics,  to  have  been  marred  through  their  lack  of  "happy  endings." 

His  first  play,  "The  Two  Mr.  Wetherbys**,  was  given  by  The  London  Stage 
Society,  on  February  3,  1903.  Evidently  Hankin  put  much  of  himself  into  his 
writing,  for  we  are  told  that  the  strain  of  joumalistic  work  made  him  definitely 
retire,  in  1904,  to  Campden,  Gloucestershire,  where  he  busied  himself  with  trans- 
lating  Brienx's  "Les  Trois  Filles  de  M.  Dupont",  given  by  The  Stage  Society  in 
1905,  and  by  writing  an  original  comedy,  "The  Retnm  of  the  Prodigal",  given  by 
Vedrenne  and  Barker,  on  September  26,  1905.  "The  Charity  that  Began  at 
Home"  and  "The  Cassilis  Engagement"  were  produced  during  the  seasons  of  1906- 

1907,  by  The  London  Stage  Society,  and  thereaf ter  became  dramas  in  the  repertory 
houses  of  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow.  His  "  The  Last  of  the  De  Mullins", 
described  as  "merciless  realism",  was  given  by  The  Stage  Society  in  December, 

1908.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  two  one-act  plajrs,  "  The  Burglar  who  Failed" 
(1908),  and  "The  Constant  Lover"  (1912),  to  his  credit.  This  list  represents  the 
activities  of  St.  John  Hankin  as  a  playwright. 

His  ill-health  continued,  and  in  1907  he  developed  nenrasthenia.  It  was  while 
at  the  baths  of  Llandrindod  Wells  that  he  drowned  himself  in  the  river  Ithon,  on 
June  15,  1909.  A  three-act  drama,  entitled  "Thompson",  was  left  inoomplete. 
It  was  finished  by  George  Calderon,  and  produced  in  1913. 

We  have  selected  for  inclusion  in  the  present  coUection  "The  Cassilis  Engage- 
ment" as  representative  of  Hankin  in  most  of  the  characteristics  which  mark  the 
majority  of  his  plays.  The  reader  is  recommended  to  the  introductory  essay  by 
John  Drinkwater,  in  the  definitive  edition  of  St.  John  Hankin's  Works.  But 
more  enlightening  even  than  what  Drinkwater  has  to  say  are  the  several  essaya 
which  are  included  in  the  third  volume  of  the  plays.  These  not  only  give  Hankin's 
attitude  toward  his  own  work,  but  likewise  toward  the  progressive  theatre  move- 
ment, of  which  he  was  such  a  necessary  and  healthy  part. 

In  Hankin's  "A  Note  on  Happy  Endings",  defending  the  sane  and  sensible 
attitude  of  Mrs,  Cassilis  toward  the  engagement,  he  daims : 

So  the  engagement  was  broken  off  and  any  one  who  does  not  realise  that 
it  was  a  "happy  ending"  for  all  parties  must  be  perfectly  imbecile.  But  this 
is  to  judge  my  play  as  a  piece  of  real  life  and  not  as  the  plot  of  a  comedy,  and 
that  is  an  intellectual  feat  which  seems  to  be  beyond  the  oapacity  of  the 
average  critic.  By  him  therefore  the  breaking  off  of  the  Cassilis  Engagement, 
instead  of  being  welcomed  as  matter  for  rejoicing,  was  received  with  mingled 
tears  and  curses.  Our  dramatic  critics  when  they  enter  a  theatre  seem  to 
leave  all  sense  of  reality  outside  and  judge  what  they  see  there  by  some  purely 
artificial  Standard  which  they  would  never  dream  of  applying  to  the  focioiiei 
of  themselves  or  their  friends.    To  them  all  engagements  are  satisCnotoiy  and 
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all  marriages  are  made  in  Heaven,  and  at  the  mere  thought  of  wedding  bells 
they  dodder  like  romantio  old  women  in  an  almshouse.  No  wonder  they 
have  reduced  onr  drama  to  the  last  stage  of  intellectual  decrepitude. 

And,  with  his  usual  interest  in  what  happens  af ter  it  is  all  over,  Hankin  adds 
another  act  to  his  play  when  he  writes : 

Geoffrey  Caasüis  married  Mabel  to  the  delight  of  their  respective  mothers 
and  of  the  whole  oounty,  and  unless  they  break  their  neeks  in  the  hunting  field 
nothing  seems  likely  to  Interrupt  the  even  tenor  of  their  happiness.  They  live 
down  at  Deynham  in  that  little  house  on  the  edge  of  the  Park  the  prospect 
of  which  so  appalled  Ethel  Borridge,  and  there  is  now  a  little  Geoffrey  to 
foUow  in  the  footsteps  of  his  fond  father.  I  only  hope  when  he  is  grown-up 
luid  in  his  tum  falls  in  love  with  the  inevitable  ohorus  girl,  his  grandmother  will 
be  aUve  td  save  him  from  the  oonsequences  of  his  folly.  For  I  doubt  if  she 
has  ever  dared  to  teil  Mabel  or  Geoffrey  her  secret  for  dealing  with  romantio 
attachments  of  this  kind.'  Ethel  Borridge  married  Lord  Buckfastleigh  as 
Boon  as  he  became  a  widower  —  and  worried  that  venerable  nobleman  into 
his  grave  in  six  months.     So  she  also  "ended  happily." 

By  this,  one  can  see  what  is  meant  when  St.  John  Hankin  is  aceused  of  having 
only  a  passing  interest  in  his  charaoters,  —  in  being  completely  through  with  them 
af  ter  his  play  is  finished,  and  in  failing  to  awaken  in  his  audience  any  deeper  emotion 
or  interest  than  one  would  feel  in  being  party  to  a  Situation  between  people  one 
does  not  know  or  have  much  oonoem  about. 

Yet,  there  is  great  artistry  in  Hankin's  delineation  of  oharacter,  even  though 
there  is  a  tendency  on  his  part  to  lose  interest  in  his  invention,  and  to  resort  to  yery 
oommonplaee  Solutions  and  very  old-fashioned  means  of  bringing  his  plays  to  an 
end.     "The  Two  Mr.  Wetherbys'*  is  an  Illustration  of  this. 

His  plays,  read  in  suocession,  will  show  an  increasing  development  on  Hankin's 
part.  They  grow  by  accumulation  of  good  qualities,  rather  than  by  any  distinot 
demarkation  of  workmanship.  It  is  futile  to  argue  what  advanoe  Hankin  would 
have  made  had  he  lived.  We  can  only  say  that  what  he  did  do  was  of  inestimable 
Service  in  the  advanceof  the  "New  Drama",  and  showed  an  increasing  surety  in 
technique.  What  keeps  them  from  an  assured  place  in  the  future  is  their  lack  of 
spontaneity,  which  real  wit  should  have,  and  their  lack  of  passion,  which  is  at  the 
basis  of  all  human  lif  e. 
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CHARACTERS 

Presented  at  the  Imperial  Theatre,  London,  by  the  Stage  Society,  uoder  the 
direotorship  of  Miss  Madge  Mcintosh,  February  10.  1907. 

Mrs.  Cassilib Mies  Evelyn  Weeden 

Oboffrey  Cassilib her  son    ....  Mr.  Langhome  Burton 

Lady  Marchuont her  »üter      .     .     .  Miss  Oertrude  Bumett 

Tbb  Coüntt:9S  op  Reuenham Miss  Florence  Haydon 

Major  Warbinoton      ....     her  brother  .     .     .  Mr.  Sam  Sothero 

Ladt  Mabbl  Venhinq      .     .     .     heTdaughler      .     .  Miss  Isabel  Roland 

Mrs.  Borhidqb Miss  Cläre  Qreet 

Ethel  Borridqe her  daugkter     .     .  Miss  Maudi  D&rrell 

The  Rbv.  Hildebhand  Hbhries    the  Reetor     .     .     .  Mr.  F.  Mortand 

Mrs.  Herribs hü  wife  ....  Miss  K.  M.  Romsej' 

Watson butler  at  Deynham  Mr.  Ralf  Button 

DoRSET Mra.  CaaiiliB's 

maid    ....  Miss  Margaret  Mackenzie 

TWO    FOOTMEN 

Theaction  of  tbe  play  paasea  at  Deynbam  Abbey,  Mra.  Cassilis's  house  in  L^ces- 
tersfajre,  Act  1  in  tbe  Drawing-rootn,  Act  II  on  tbe  Lawn,  Act  III  in  tbe  Smoking- 
room,  and  Act  IV  in  the  Morning-rootn.  One  night  passes  between  Acts  I  and  II 
and  between  Acts  III  and  IV,  one  week  between  Acts  II  aad  III. 

Note.  —  The  Leioe^tershire  CascdliBes  pronounoe  th^  name  aa  it  is  spdt. 
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ScENG.  —  The  white  drairnng-Toom  at 
Deynham  Abbey,  a  very  handeome 
Toom  furnished  in  the  Louis  Seize 
»tyie.  There  are  big  double  doors 
at  Ihe  back,  and  a  large  tea-table,  Tirilh 
Uacaps,  etc.,  on  clolh,  standa  Tatker 
to  Ihe  left  of  Ihem.  There  ie  a  large 
French  windoiii  open  on  the  left  of 
the  »läge,  viith  a  »ofa  in  front  of  it 
facing  the  view.  On  Ihe  oppoaite 
side  of  the  room  is  the  fireplace,  but 
there  is  nofire  as  Ihe  tnonth  w  August. 
Two  or  Ihree  arTn-cÄairs  stand  near 
it.  Wken  the  eurtain  riMg  the 
Rectob  is  Standing  judicially  on 
the  kearihrug.  He  seems  abofit  to 
hum  a  tune,  bul  tkinka  better  of  it. 
Mrs.  Herbig»  ia  standing  by  the 
Window.  Presenlly  ahe  crosses  to 
her  husband,  and  eit»  in  one  of  the 
aTm-chairs.  The  Rbctor  is  a 
rubieuTtd,  humoroua^oolnng  man  of 
fifly;  Ais  Ufi/e  a  prosperoua-tooking 
lady  a  few  yeart  younger. 

Mrs.  H&RRiBa.  I  wonder  what  can 
be  keepiog  Mrs.  Cassilis? 

Rectob  [back  to  fire].  My  dear.  I 
told  you  we  oughtn't  to  have  called. 


Hilde- 


Mrs.  Herbies.  My  dear 
brand,  it'a  just  on  these  aad 
tbat  a  vi»it  is  so  eoQsoling.  One  should 
alwaya  call  after  a  birth,  &  funeral  ^— 
Butler  [shoirnng  in  Lady  Rp.menham 
and  her  daughter].  I  will  teil  Mrs. 
Cassilis  you  are  here.  my  lady.  Sbe 
will  be  down  in  a  moment. 

Ladv  Remenhau.  Thank  you.  How 
do  you  do,  Mrs.  Hernes  ?  How  do 
you  do.  Rector? 

[Lady  Reuenham  goes  toviards 
fireplace  and  skaket  handa. 
She  it  a  dignified  old  lady  of 
about  sixty.  Her  Twrmal  ez- 
preetion  »s  one  of  placid  aelf- 
atauTance,  j>u/  l6-day  ahe  haa 
the  air  of  diaappromnt  of  tome- 


Ihing  or  aomebody,  Mabbl  ia  a 
very  prelly  girl  of  two  and 
twenty.  Lady  Reme\ham  eeata 
herauf  comfortably  by  Mrb. 
HBBniE9.  Mabel  goes  over  to 
windoiB,  where  the  Rbctor 
ioins  her] 
Mrb.  Hebribb.  How  do  you  do, 
Lady  Remealiam? 

Rectob.     How  do  you  do.  Mabel? 
Lahy     Remenham.     Vou've     heard 
thia  dreadful  newa,  haven't  you? 

(Rector   makea   sympathetic   ge»- 

Mrb.  Herries.  Yes.  Poor  Mre, 
Cassilis. 

Lady  Rbmenram.  Poor  Adelaide, 
indeed !  That  uahappy  boy !  But 
tbere  1  How  any  mother  can  allow  such 
a  thing  to  happen  passes  tny  compre- 
henaion.     To  get  engaged! 

Rector  [nods  aympathetically].     Just 

Lady  Remenham.  Engagements  are 
such  troublesome  things.  They  eome- 
times  even  lead  to  marriage.  But  we'll 
hope  it  won't  be  as  bad  aa  that  in  thia 
ease.  You've  not  heard  who  ehe  ia,  I 
auppose? 

Mrs.  Herries  [ahaking  her  head 
mournfullyl     No. 

Lady  Re.mbnham.  Ah!  Some  one 
quite  impoBsible,  of  course.  Otherwise 
Adelaide  would  have  told  me  in  her 

Herries.     I'm  afraid  so. 


And  HO  silly,  too  1  —  which  i 
A  temporary  infatuation  I  oould  under- 
stand,  terminated  by  some  small  mone- 
tary  payment.  It  would  have  been 
regrettable,  of  course,  but  young  men 
are  Uke  that.  And  Adelaide  could  have 
Btopped  it  out  of  his  allowance.  But  an 
engagetnenti  I  am  quite  shocked  at  her. 
Mabel  [at  window,  twning  to  her 
mother].     Don't  you  think,  mamma,  we 
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initrhi    loavo   Mrs.   Cassilis   to  manage 
hvT  soii's  aflfairs  her  own  way? 

Lady  Remenham.  She  has  not  man- 
aiTOil  them.  That's  exaetly  what  I 
oompliiin  of.  I  ean't  alto^other  acquii 
the  Kontor  of  some  blame  in  ihe  matter. 
Ho  was  Oeoflfrey's  lutor  for  years. 
Thoy  u>od  to  sav  in  iny  young  daj's. 
"Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should 

*  • 

po 

Reotor  [attempting  a  mili  Jt.*fl. 
And  when  he 's  srrown  up  he '11  give  von 
a  givat  deal  of  anxiety.  So  ihey  did ! 
So  they  did ! 

Lady  Remexh.aju  [sevtrdy].  That  i> 
no:  the  ending  /  remember. 

Rector.  That  is  the  Re\-isi.d 
Version. 

'Mrs.  Herrie?  f'..v.rv«.    >*:••  A>  .'.< 

Lady  Remexham.  I  dare  say.  They 
seera  to  alter  everj'thing  nowadays. 
But.  if  so.  I  hardly  see  the  use  of  eduea- 
t'.on. 

Rr:;"r.^R  ^»^<fl  •;;;?. ;'y  c^.tv- »V.  l  have 
lor.g  't>een  of  that  opinion.  Lady  Reraen- 
ha:ii. 

"Mr5.  Cassilis.  :'i  c  chc'n:''»:  •?'.*w'r  ..  ••" 
t::vr.>;iV-?.    ♦.'i.V.«    %i:    :hi^    "lorit  .:, 


.;';.' 


Mrs.  Cas-ili-s.  You  t*?'  forsr've 
mo  all  o:  yvj..  l  had  s*.ir.ie  Icttrr^  to 
tin:  s  h .  /7  -•,=  -:  .*  r :  -.'.i  ^- ': .:  '>*.  A  ?>•?  : .-« 
Mabel'  D-ar  Mabel.  How  do  you 
d.>.  Mr^-  Herr! es? 

R-:  T'.^s.  How  do  vou  do.  Mrs. 
L  a^>— > . 

Lv?y  Rsme\h\m.  My  «lear  Ade- 
1  i ■  ■  i ■? .  ehr  3LK.* h j.r !ni ji^  ^.i wn !  Bu r  you 
a*'vay>  dohave  the  mos:  'irli^'nt'ul 
oiothes.     Wbrrr»?  ..:';  you  i:et  thcm* 

Mi<.  C^<s:lis.     Clarioe  made  this. 

##■_•■»     •'tj      "t"  I  ■  »'        '     *.''■'     "*■'•' "4.         '['''■' 

BT— r*  w       ■.•«  «     n.'i    'i'*'!'»»^'     »  »i     .»    '.■  *- 
C'*'*     '.' *t      Z      *'T.  "•."".      t»«  vT.*'.' *      <r     0  "i      *?■:" 

■: : ': ." :■.    ''.%i    b  '^\  '',js    '•  _?    •. :    ■: ^ .^ '. .-   /  -  •• 
M  -t -i.     Cas.su.is.      Th-:    f:r:  -»;  r.  •-     ;i  1 

L  K :?  y  R £ m y  vtt  \. m .  Clan- -e  '.*  The 
•AT^  :•  ^l !  S  h.e  ai  way 'S  ma  kf  s  r::  ;.•  t  hi  t:^ 
a."r».v:'?'isly.     If  ociy  I  ha-i  yo^r  tiiTTire! 

Mxs.  C\s<:l:s.  Ev-.'use  nie.  dear. 
r.»  Bvtle:?  T';it?  "*arna^  has  gone 
V.»  the  stati'.^n.  to  meet  Lady  Marvh- 
moa:.  Watäon' 


Butler.  Yes.  madam.  It  started 
five  minutes  ago.  [Erii  Butler] 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  [To  Ladt  Remen- 
ham]    Tm  so  glad  you  like  it. 

[Goes  to  tea-table  and  seats  htrs^lf] 

Lady  Remexham.  Is  Margaret  Com- 
ing to  stay  with  you  ? 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  Yes.  for  ten  days. 
I  Ladt  Remexh.%Ji[  {draving  chair  upto 
t'ihlt].  And  now  will  you  please  pour 
out  my  tea?  I  have  eome  here  to 
scold  you.  and  I  shall  require  sevend 
cups. 

NIrs.  Cassilis  [quite  chierfui].  To 
seold  tne  ?  Won't  you  all  bring  your 
chairs  to  the  table?  [Thty  all  do  $v] 
Reetor.  where  are  you?  [To  L-^dt 
RemexhamI     Cream?" 

Ladt  Remexham.  Thank  you.  And 
a  small  lump. 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  And  why  am  l  to 
be  scolded? 

Lady  Remexham.  You  know  quite 
well.  [>.v-»;*i,!  Adelaide,  what  is  this 
I  hear  ab«>ut  Geo^rey's  engagement? 

Mrs.  Cassilis  ''xot  •:'  all  dUturbed]. 
Oh.  thai?  Yes.  Oeoffrey  ha5  got  en- 
jngeil  to  a  girl  in  l^-^ndon.  Isn't  it 
r.t  "p:%*:V  of  him !  I  know  not  hing  what- 
ever  about  her  exeept  that  I  believe  she 
lias  no  monev.  and  Geoffrey  is  over 
head  and  ears  in  love  with  her. 

Mf.-.  Herries  [bi>z*\d''^\  Mv  dear 
>[rs.  Cassilis.  1  should  Lave  tliought 
:r  ::  was  quite  enough ! 

Mf.s.  Casc?ili^.  Reotor.  will  you 
out  t'nat  eake.'     h's  just  by  your  hand. 

L\r»Y  Remexham  [^'-f'^''.'':  :•»  bf  di- 
:  r  T'.-.i  / -  >  "i  :h •:  .•«:.*  t  . y  •: -..v-5-rr -.j  ri i  natio w ]. 
WhrTO  d:d  he  nie^^t  her? 

Mf.s.  Cassilis.  In  an  omnibus.  I 
understar^'i. 

L.OY  Re)££XHam  [iC'zri^ialUfd].  An 
omnibus ! 

N[rs,  Cassilis.  Yes.  Thal  was  so 
-«•»i.:h*i\.\  t.>T!  One  ^rf  the  horses  feil 
d.iwTi.  and  she  was  fnghtened.  Thev 
th.^ught  she  was  goiig  ti>  faint.  Geof- 
:rey  ^..^t  her  out.  to«.>k  charg^  of  her, 
disoovere»i  her  ad'ir^ss.  and  tixik  her 
home.  Wasn'c  ic  drrtr  of  him?  Of 
et>ur?e  s'ne  asked  rdd  to  eome  in.  He 
was  intr  •iu'-'ed  Co  her  mother.  And 
now  th'.yre  er»;?ace».i. 

Sri  res  ap  to  Rector] 

L  vi> V  Remexham  -r- .'ä  j Irnd  di^Uy]. 
\pA  whai:  is  the  name  of  chxs  young 
person".* 

Mas.  CASiSin*.     Borridf:«. 

LkDT  Remexham.  Bomdge!  M*beL 
my  Love.  pray  renwaiber  7  erer  yon 
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come  home  and  inform  me  that  you  are 
enga^ed  to  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Bomdge  I  shall  whip  you. 

[Puts  down  cup] 

Mabel.     Very  well,  mamma. 

Mrs.  Cassilis.     Another  cup  ? 

Lady  Remenham.  Thank  you. 
Rather  less  sugar  this  time.  [Gives  cup] 
I  never  oould  understand  why  you  let 
Geofifrey  be  in  London  at  all.  Alone 
too.  Young  men  ought  never  to  be 
allowed  out  alone  at  bis  age.  They 
are  so  susceptible. 

Mabel.  Geofifrey  has  bis  profession, 
mamma. 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  Geofifrey 's  at  tbe 
Bar,  you  know. 

Lady  Remenham.  Tbe  Bar!  Wbat 
business  has  Geofifrey  to  be  at  the  Bar ! 
Deynham  has  the  blest  shooting  in  the 
Shires,  and  in  the  winter  there's  the 
hunting.  Wbat  more  does  he  want? 
It*s  disgraceful. 

Rector  [another  mild  e ff  ort  at  humour], 
My  dear  Lady  Remenham,  you're  sure 
you're  not  confusing  the  Bar  with  the 
Dock? 

Mrs.  Herries.     Hildebrand! 

Lady  Remenham  [impatiently],  The 
Bar  is  a  good  enough  profession,  of 
course.  But  only  for  very  younger  sons. 
Geofifrey  will  havc  Deynnam  some  day, 
and  twelve  thousand  a  year.  I  don*t 
think  Adelaide  need  have  made  a  little 
attomey  of  bim. 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  Young  men  must 
do  something,  don't  you  tbink? 

Lady  Remenham  [hriskly].  Certainly 
not!  It's  this  vulgär  Radioal  notion 
that  people  ought  to  do  tbings  that  is 
ruining  English  Society.  Wbat  did  Mr. 
Borridge  rfo,  by  the  way  ? 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [hesitates].  He  was  a 
bookmaker,  I  believe. 

Lady  Remenham  [triumphanily]. 
There,  you  see!  That*s  wbat  comes 
of  doing  tbings ! 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [slight  ahrug.  Pour- 
ing  herseif  out  more  tea,  and  still  quite 
unruffled].  Well,  Fm  afraid  there's  no 
use  in  discussing  it.  They're  engaged, 
and  Miss  Borridge  is  Coming  down  here. 

Mrs.  Herries.     Coming  here ! 

Lady  Remenham.     Coming  here ! ! ! 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  Yes.  On  a  visit. 
With  her  motber. 

Lady  Remenham  [putting  down  her 
cup  with  a  tauch  of  solemnity].  Ade- 
laide, are  you  —  excuse  my  asking  the 
question  —  are  you  quiie  in  your  rigbt 
mind? 


Mrs.  Cassilis  [laughing],  I  believe 
so. 

Lady  Remenham.  You've  noticed 
nothing  ?  No  dizziness  about  the  head  ? 
No  singing  in  the  ears  ?  [Mrs.  Cassilis 
shakes  her  head]  And  yet  you  ask  this 
young  woman  to  stay  with  you !  And 
her  motber!  Neither  of  whom  you 
know  anything  whatever  about ! 

Mrs.  Cassilis.     Another  cup? 

[Lady     Remenham     shakes     her 
head  irrilahly] 

Lady  Remenham.  Is  Mr.  Borridge 
—  Ugh !  —  Coming  too  ? 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  He  is  dead,  I  be- 
lieve. 

Lady  Remenham.  That,  at  least,  is 
satisfactory. 

Mabel.     Mamma ! 

Lady  Remenham.  Mabel,  I  shall  do 
my  duty  whatever  happens.  [Turning 
to  Mrs.  Cassilis  again]  And  does  Mrs. 
Borridpfo  carry  on  the  business  ?  I  think 
you  said  he  was  a  6oo/-maker? 

Mabel.     i?oo  A-maker. 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [refusing  to  take  offence], 
No.  I  believe  he  left  her  some  small 
annuity. 

Lady  Remenham.  Annuity?  Ah, 
dies  with  her,  of  course? 

Mrs.  Cassilis.     No  doubt. 

Lady  Remenham  [gasps].  Well,  Ade- 
laide, I  never  should  have  believed  it  of 
you.     To  ask  these  people  to  the  house ! 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  Why  sbouldn't  I  ask 
them?  Geofifrey  teils  me  Ethel  is 
charming. 

Lady  Remenham.     Ethel? 

Mrs.  Cassilis.     Miss  Borridge. 

Lady  Remenham.     Bah ! 

[Enter  Butler,  showing  in  another  visitor. 
This  is  Lady  Marchmont,  Mrs. 
Cassilis*  8  sister.  She  is  a  woman 
of  about  five-and-forty.  She  wears 
a  light  travelling  cloak.  She  is  not 
unlike  Mrs.  Cassilis  in  appearance 
and  manner ^  but  is  of  a  more  delicate, 
fragile  type] 

Butler.     Lady  Marchmont. 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [rising].  Ab,  Mar- 
garet. How  glad  I  am  to  see  you. 
Some  more  tea,  Watson. 
/  Lady  Marchmont  [kisses  her].  Not 
for  me,  please.  No,  really.  My  doctor 
won't  hear  of  it.  Hot  water  with  a 
little  milk  is  the  most  he  allows  me. 
How  do  you  do,  dear?  [Shaking  honds 
with  the  otheTB]  How  do  you  do?  How 
do  you  do7 

[Butlbb  goe9  ovA\ 
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Mrs.  Cassilis.     How's  the  General? 

Lady  Marchmont.  Very  gouty. 
His  temper  this  moming  was  atrocious, 
poor  man. 

Lady  Remenham  [shakes  her  head]. 
You  bear  it  like  a  saint,  dear. 

Lady  Marchmont  [philosophically, 
sitting  in  arm-chair  after  laying  aside  her 
cloak].  Yes  —  I  go  away  a  good  deal. 
He  finds  my  absence  verv  soothing. 
That*s  wh^  I  was  so  glad  to  accept 
Adelaide's  invitation  when  she  asked  me. 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  My  dear,  you'U  be 
invaluable.  I  look  to  you  to  help  me 
with  my  visitors. 

Lady  Remenham.  Poor  Margaret. 
But  you  always  were  so  unselfish. 

Lady  Marchmont.  Are  they 
very ? 

Lady   Remenham.     Very, 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [laughing].  My  dear, 
Lady  Remenham  knows  nothing  what- 
ever  about  them. 

Lady  Remenham  Ifirmly].  I  know 
everything  about  them.  The  girl  has 
no  money.  She  has  no  position.  She 
became  engaged  to  Geoffrey  without 
your  knowledge.  She  has  a  perfectl^ 
dreadful  mother.  And  her  name  is 
Borridge. 

Lady  Marchmont  [raising  her  hrows]. 
When  are  they  coming? 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  I  exi)ect  them  in 
half  an  hour.  The  carriage  was  to  go 
straight  back  to  the  Station  to  meet 
them. 

Lady  Remenham  [ruffling  her  feathers 
angrily].  I  hope  Geoffrey  is  conscious 
of  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  his  con- 
duct. 

Lady  Marchmont.  Where  is  he, 
dear? 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  He*s  down  here 
with  me  —  and  as  happy  as  possible, 
I*m  glad  to  say. 

Lady  Remenham.  Extraordinary  I 
But  the  young  men  of  the  present  day 
are  extraordinary.  Young  inen  nowa- 
days  seem  always  to  be  either  irre- 
claimably  vicious  or  deplorably  silly. 
I  prefer  them  vicious.  They  give  less 
trouble.  My  poor  brother  Algemon  — 
you  remember  Algemon,  don't  you, 
Rector?  He  was  another  of  your 
pupils. 

Rector  [sighs],     Yes,  I  remember. 

Mrs.  Herries.  Major  Warrin^ton 
hasn't  been  down  for  quite  a  long  time, 
has  he? 

Lady  Remenham.  No.  We  don't 
ask  bim  to  Milverton  now.     He  comes 


to  US  in  London,  but  in  the  country  one 
has  to  be  more  particular.  He  really 
is  dreadfully  dissipated.  Always  run- 
ning  after  some  petticoat  or  other. 
Often  more  than  one.  But  there  is 
safety  in  numbers,  don't  you  think? 

Rector.     Unquestionably. 

Lady  Remenham.  Algemon  always 
says  he  is  by  temperament  a  polygamist. 
I  don't  know  what  he  means.  How- 
ever,  I've  no  anxiety  about  him.  He 
never  gets  engaged.  He's  far  too  clever 
for  that.  I  wonder  if  he  could  help  you 
out  of  this  dreawiful  entanglement?  In 
a  case  of  this  kind  one  should  have  the 
very  best  advice. 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [laughing],  I  shall 
be  delighted  to  see  Major  Warrington 
—  though  not  for  the  reason  you  sug- 
gest. 

Lady  Remenham.  Well,  I'll  ask  him 
down.  Remenham  won't  like  it.  He 
disapproves  of  him  so  much.  He  gets 
quite  virtuous  about  it.  But  that  sort 
of  moral  Indignation  should  never  be 
allowed  to  get  out  of  band,  should  it? 
[Rector  nods]  Besides,  he's  awajr 
just  now.  I'll  write  to  Algemon  di- 
rectly I  get  back,  and  I'll  bring  him  over 
to  ainner  one  day  next  week.  Say 
Thursday  ? 

Lady  Marchmont.  Do,  dear.  I 
adore  Major  Warrington. 

Lady  Remenham.  I  dare  say.  [Pre- 
varing  to  go]  He's  not  your  brother. 
Meantime,  I  can  ask  him  whether  he 
knows  anything  against  Mrs.  Borridge. 
But  he's  sure  to.  He  knows  nearly  all 
the  detrimental  people  in  London, 
especially  if  their  daughters  are  in  the 
least  attractive. 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [amiling],  You'll  come 
toith  him  on  Thursday,  won't  you? 
And  Mabel?  [Mabel  rises] 

Lady  Remenham.  Perhaps  that  will 
be  best.  Then  I  can  keep  my  brother 
within  bounds.  Poor  Algemon  is  apt 
to  take  too  much  Champagne  unless 
I  am  there  to  prevent  him.  And  now, 
dear,  I  really  must  go.  [She  and  Mabel 
go  up  towards  door]     Good-bye. 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  You  won't  stay  to 
meet  Mrs.  Borridge? 

Lady  Remenham  [shuddera],  I  think 
not.  Thursday  will  be  quite  soon 
enough.  Good-bye,  Mrs.  Herries.  [Am 
they  reach  door  Geoffrbt  opens  it,  and 
almost  runs  into  her^  arms]  Aht  hm  Ib 
the  young  man  who  is  oausing  na  aU  Üd» 
distress. 

GEOFFaBT.    I,    Lady    Remenliimt 
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\Shake8  fiands]    How  do  you  do,  Aunt 
Margaret?     [Shakea  hanas  with  othera] 

Lady  Remenham  [ahakes  hands],  You. 
What  do  you  mean  by  getting  engaged 
to  some  one  we  none  oi  us  Imow  any- 
thing  about  ? 

M  ABEL.     Mamma  I 

Ladt  Remenham.  I  consider  your 
conduct  perfectly  heartless.  Its  f oolish- 
ness  neeas  no  oomment  from  me. 

Geofprey.  Really,  Lady  Remen- 
ham  

Lady  Remenham.  Tut,  tut,  sir. 
Don't  "really*'  me.  I*m  ashamed  of 
you.  And  now  1*11  be  oflf  before  I 
quarrel  with  you.     Come,  Mabel. 

[Sweej>8  ouU  followed  by  Mabel. 
Oeoffrey  ovens  door  for  them, 
and  then  takes  them  down  to 
their  carHage] 

Mr8.  Herries.  I  think  we  ought  to 
be  going,  too.     Come,  Hildebrand. 

[Shake8  hands] 
[Mrs.  Cassilis  rings] 

Rector.  Good-bye,  Mrs.  Cassilis. 
Let*s  hope  everything  will  tum  out  for 
the  best. 

Mrs.  Herries.  It  never  does. 
Good-bye. 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [going  towards  door 
with  Rector],  Good-bye.  [Shakes 
hands  warmly]  And  vou'U  both  come 
and  dine  on  Thursaay,  won*t  you? 
To-morrow  week  that  is.  Major  War- 
rington will  want  to  see  his  old  tutor. 

Rector.     You*re  very  good. 

[He  and  Mrs.  Herries  go  out] 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [returning  to  her  sister]. 
Dear  Lady  Remenham!  What  non- 
sense she  talks. 

Lady  Marchmont.  Peoplewho  talk 
as  much  as  that  must  talk  a  good  deal 
of  nonsense,  mustn*t  they?  Otherwise 
they  have  nothing  to  say. 

[Renntet  Geoffrey] 

Geoffrey.  Lady  Remenham  seems 
ruffled. 

Lady  Marchmont.  About  your  en- 
gagement?     I*m  not  surprised. 

Geoffrey.  I  don*t  see  what  it*8 
got  to  do  with  her. 

Lady  Marchmont.  You  must  make 
allowance  for  a  mother*s  feelings,  my 
dear  Geoffrey. 

Geoffrey  [pats  Mrs.  Cassilis's 
handj  then  goes  to  tea-tahle  and  helps 
himself  to  tea],  Lady  Remenham  isn't 
my  mother.     She's  my  god-mother. 

Lady  Mabchmont.  She's  Mabers 
mother« 


Mrs.  Cassilis.     Shl     Margaret. 

Lady  Marchmont.  My  dear,  there*s 
no  use  making  mysteries  about  things. 
Geoffrey  was  always  supposed  to  be 
going  to  marry  Mabel  ever  since  they 
were   children.     He    knows   that. 

Geoffrey.  That  was  only  boy  and 
girl  talk. 

Lady  Marchmont.  For  you,  per- 
haps. 

Geoffrey.     And     for     her.     Mabel 

never  expected 

[Pause,     He  thinks] 

Lady  Marchmont.  Did  you  ever 
ask  her? 

Geoffrey.  But  I  never  sup- 
posed   

Lady  Marchmont.  I  think  you 
should  have  supposed.  A  boy  should 
be  very  careful  how  he  encourages  a 
girl  to  think  of  him  in  that  way. 

Geoffrey.  But  I*d  no  idea.  Of 
course,  I  like  Mabel.  I  like  her  aw- 
fuÜy.  We*re  like  brother  and  sister. 
But  beyond  that  —  [Pause]  Mother, 
do  you  think  I*ve  behaved  badly  to 
Mabel  ? 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [gently].  I  think  per- 
haps  you*ve  a  little  disappointed  her. 

Geoffrey  [peevishly].  Why  didn*t 
somebody  teil  me?  How  was  I  to 
know? 

Lady  Marchmont.  My  dear  boy, 
we  eouldn*t  be  expected  to  know  you 
were  absolutely  blind. 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  Margaret,  you're 
not  to  seold  Geoffrey.     I  won*t  allow  it. 

Geoffrey.  Mother,  dear  —  von 
won*t  allow  this  to  make  any  diner- 
ence?     With  Ethel,  I  mean? 

Mrs.  Cassilis.     Of  course  not,  Geoff. 

[Lays  hand  on  his] 

Geoffrey  [earnestly],  She*s  so  fond 
of  me.  And  I'm  so  fond  of  her.  We 
were  made  for  each  other.  I  couldn*t 
bear  it  if  you  were  unldnd  to  her. 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  My  dear  Geoff,  I*m 
sure  Ethel  is  everythmg  that  is  sweet 
and  good,  or  my  boy  wouldn*t  love  her. 
And  I  intend  to  fall  in  love  with  her 
myself  directly  I  set  eyes  on  her. 

Geoffrey.  Dear  mother !  [Pats  her 
hand  affectionately.  Pause;  then, 
thoug?Ufully]  Vm  afraid  you*ll  find  her 
mother  rather  trying  —  at  first.  She's 
not  quite  a  lady,  you  know.  .  .  .  But 
she*s  very  good-natured. 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [cheerfully].  Well, 
well,  we  shall  see.  And  now  run  away, 
dear,  and  leave  me  to  talk  to  Margaret, 
and  1*11  undertake  that  all  Symptoms  of 
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crossness  shall  have  disappeared  before 
OUT  visitors  arrive. 

Oeoffrey.     All  right,  mother. 

[Kisses  her  and  goes  out] 

Lady  Marchmont  [looking  after  htm 
reflectively].     How  you  spoil  that  boy ! 

Mr8.  Cassilis  [lightly].  What  eise 
should  I  do  with  him?  He's  my  only 
one.  Mothers  always  spoil  their  sons, 
don*t  they?  And  quarrel  with  their 
daughters.  More  marriages  are  due  to 
girls  being  unhappy  at  home  than  most 
people  imagine. 

Lady  Marchmont.  And  yet  Geof- 
frev  wants  to  leave  you,  apparently. 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [smiling  hravely;  but 
her  eyes  have  a  suspicion  of  moisture  in 
ihem],  Evidently  I  didn't  spoil  him 
enough. 

Lady  Marchmont  [washing  her  hands 
of  the  whole  affair].  Well,  I'm  glad 
you'ro  pleased  with  this  engagement. 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [sudden  change  of 
manner.  Her  face  loses  its  hrightnesSf 
and  she  suddenly  seeTns  to  look  older]. 
Pleased  with  it !  Do  you  really  believe 
that? 

Lady  Marchmont.  Didn't  you  say 
so? 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [shrugs].  To  Lady 
Remenham  and  Mrs.  Herries.     Yes. 

Lady  Marchmont.  And  to  Geof- 
frey. 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  And  Geoffrey  too. 
\Half  to  herseif]  Mothers  can*t  always 
be  straightforward  with  their  sons,  can 
they? 

Lady  Marchmont.     Why  not? 

[There  is  a  pause  white  Mrs. 
Cassilis  makes  up  her  mind 
whether  to  answer  this  or  not. 
Then  she  seems  to  decide  to 
speak  out.  She  moves  nearer 
to  her  sister^  and  when  she  he- 
gins  her  voice  is  very  firm  and 
matter-of-fact] 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  My  dear  Margaret, 
what  would  you  do  if  your  son  suddenly 
wrote  to  you  that  he  had  beeome  en- 
gaged  to  a  girl  you  knew  nothing  what- 
ever  about,  a  girl  far  beneath  him  in 
social  rank  ? 

Lady  Marchmont  [firmly].  I  should 
have  forbidden  the  engagement.  For- 
bidden  it  absolutely. 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  Without  seeing  the 
girl? 

Lady  Marchmont.  Certainly.  The 
mere  faet  of  her  aceepting  my  son  be- 
fore I  had  ever  set  eyes  on  her  would 
have  been  quite  enough. 


Mrs.  Cassilis.  But  supposing  your 
son  were  of  age  and  independent  ? 

Lady  Marchmont  limpatienüy]. 
Geoffrey  isn*t  independent. 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  He  has  five  hun- 
dred  a  year. 

Lady  Marchmont  [contempttwusly]. 
What's  that  f 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  Besides,  GeofiNy 
knows  I  should  always  be  willing  to 
help  him. 

Lady  Marchmont.  That's  just  it 
He  ought  not  to  have  known.  You 
ought  to  have  made  it  clear  to  him  from 
the  first  that  if  he  married  without 
your  consent  he  would  never  have  a 

Senny  from  you,  either  now  or  at  your 
eath.  Deynham  isn't  entailed,  fortu- 
nately. 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  But,  my  dear,  I 
couldn't  disinherit  Geoffrey!  How 
could  I  ? 

Lady  Marchmont  [shrugs].  You 
could  have  threatened  to.  And  then 
the  girl  wouldn't  have  accepted  him. 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  I  don*t  know. 
[Thoughtfully]  Five  hundred  a  year 
may  seem  a  considerable  sum  to  her. 

Lady  Marchmont  [horrified],  Is  it 
as  bad  as  that? 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [trying  to  smile].  Be- 
sides,  she  may  be  really  in  love  with 
him. 

Lady  Marchmont  [snappish],  What 
has  that  to  do  with  it  ? 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  Young  people.  In 
love.  They  are  seldom  prudent,  are 
they? 

Lady  Marchmont.  Still,  I  should 
have  forbidden  the  engagement. 

Mrs.  Cassilis.    And  then? 

Lady  Marchmont.  What  do  you 
mean? 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  If  Geoffrey  had  de- 
fied  me?    Boys  can  be  very  obstinate. 

Lady  Marchmont.  I  should  havo 
refused  ever  to  see  him  again. 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  Ah,  Margaret,  I 
couldn't  do  that.  Geoffrey  is  every- 
thing  I  have.  He  is  my  only  son,  my 
joy  and  my  pride.  I  couldn't  quanrel 
with  him  whatever  happened.  [Lady 
Marchmont  leans  back  wüh  gesture  of 
impatience]  No,  Margaret,  my  plftQ 
was  the  best. 

Lady  Marchmont.  What  is  your 
plan? 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [quite  pracHeal\.  M^ 
plan  is  to  give  the  thine  a  fair  tmL 
Ask  her  down  here.  Ask  her  motlur 
down  here.    And  see  what  happeos. 
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Lady  Marchmont  [looking  at  her 
narrowly].     Nothing  eise? 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  Nothing  eise  —  at 
present. 

Lady  Marchmont.  You  eould  have 
done  that  without  sanctioning  the  en- 
gagement. 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  Yes.  But  love 
thrives  on  Opposition.  There's  a  fasci- 
nation  about  a  runaway  matoh.  It  has 
romance.  Whereas  there's  no  romance 
at  all  about  an  ordinary  wedding.  It's 
only  dull  and  rather  vulgär.  [Wearily] 
And,  after  aU,  the  girl  may  be  present- 
able. 

Lady       Marchmont.  Borridge  I 

[Crisply]  I'm  not  very  sanguine  about 
that.  * 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  Anyhow,  she's  pretty, 
and  Geofifrey  loves  her.  That*s  all  we 
know  about  her  at  present. 

Lady  Marchmont.  Wretched  boy. 
To  think  he  should  have  allowed  him- 
self  to  be  caught  in  this  way !  .  .  .  Don't 
you  think  you  might  have  asked  the 
daughter  without  the  mother  ? 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  So  Geofifrey  sug- 
gested.  He  seemed  rather  nervous 
about  having  her  here.  She's  rather 
a  terrible  person,  I  gather.  But  I  said 
as  we  were  marrying  into  the  family 
we  mustn't  be  unkind  to  her.  [With  a 
slow  smile]  Poor  boy,  he  rather 
blenched  at  that.  I  think  he  hadn't 
associated  Mrs.  Borridge  with  his 
matrimonial  schemes.  It's  Just  as  well 
he  should  do  so  at  onee,  don't  you 
think? 

Butler.     Mrs.  and  Miss  Borridge. 

[Enter  Mrs.  Borridge  and  Ethel. 
Both  rise.  Lady  Marchmont  turns 
Sharp  round  to  look  at  the  newcomers. 
Mrs.  Cassilis  goes  up  to  meet  them 
with  her  sweetest  smile.  Nothing 
could  he  more  hospitahle  than  her 
manner  or  more  gracious  than  her 
welcome.  The  change  from  the  Mrs. 
Cassilis  of  a  moment  hefore,  with 
the  resolute  set  of  the  Ups  and  the 
glitter  in  the  eyeSj  to  this  gentle^ 
caressing  creature  does  the  greatest 
credit  to  her  powers  of  self^control. 
Lady  Marchmont  notices  it,  and  is 
a  Utile  shocked] 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  How  do  you  do? 
How  do  you  do,  my  dear?  [Kisses 
Ethel]  Teil  Mr.  Gfeoffrey,  Watson. 
I  hope  youVe  not  had  a  tinng  joumey, 
Mrs.  Borridge?  [ExU  Butler] 


Mrs.  Borridge.  Not  at  all,  Mrs. 
Cassilis.  We  *ad  —  had  —  the  com- 
partment  to  ourselves,  bein'  first-class. 
As  I  says  to  my  girlie,  "They'll  very 
likely  send  the  carriage  to  meet  us,  and 
it  looks  better  for  the  servants." 

[Mrs.  Borridge  comes  down 
stage.  She  is  a  large,  gross 
woman,  rather  over-dressed  in 
inexpensive  materials.  Too  much 
colour  in  her  hat  and  far  too 
much  in  her  cheeks.  But  a 
heaming,  good-natured  harridan 
for  all  that.  As  a  landlady  you 
would  rather  like  her.  She 
smiles  nervously  in  Lady 
Marchmont's  direction,  not 
sure  whether  she  ought  to  say 
anything  or  wait  to  he  intro^ 
duced.  Her  daughter  keeps  hy 
her  sidCj  watching  to  see  she 
doesnH  commit  her  seif  ^  and 
quite  sure  that  she  will.  Ethel 
is  pretty  hut  second-rate;  she 
has  had  the  sense  to  dress  simply, 
and  therefore  is  less  appallingly 
out  of  the  picture  than  her  far 
more  amiable  mother] 
Mrs.  Cassilis.  Let  me  introduce 
you.  Mrs.  Borridge  —  Lady  March- 
mont, Miss  Borridge. 

[Lady  Marchmont  hows] 
Mrs.  Borridge  [extends  gloved  hand]. 
How   do   you   do,    Lady   Marchmont? 
Proud,  I'm  sure. 

[Lady  Marchmont  finds  nothing 
to  sayy  and  for  the  moment  there 
is  a  constrained  pause.      Then 
enter  Geopfrey  hurriedly] 
Geoffrey  [urith  as  much  heartiness  as 
he  can  muster,  hut  it  rings  a  little  hollow]. 
How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Borridge  ?     Ethel, 
dear,  how  long  have  you   oeen  here? 
I  didn*t  hearyou  come.  [Kisses  her] 

Ethel.     WeVe  only  just  got  here. 
Mrs.    Borridge    [suhsiding   into   an 
arm-^hair].      Don't    apologise,    Geoffy. 
Your  ma's  been  entertaining  us  most 
kind. 

Geoffrey  [with  look  of  gratitude  to 
Mrs.  Cassilis].     Dear  motner. 

Mrs.  Borridge.     Well,  how  are  you, 
Geoffy  ?     You  look  first-rate. 
Geoffrey.     Oh,  I'm  all  rieht. 
Mrs.  Borridge.    And  wnat  a  fine 
*ou8e  —  house  —  youVe  got!     Quite  a 
palace,  I  declare ! 

Geoffrey.     I*m'  glad  you  like  it. 
Mrs.    Borridge.    And    it'll   all   be 
yours  some  day.    Won*t  it? 

Ethel  [ptUU  her  aleeve],    Mother  I 
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Geopfrey.  That's  as  my  mother 
"decides. 

Mrs.  Borridge.  Then  youYe  suro 
to  *ave  it.  I  know  what  mothers  are! 
And  what  a  'andsome  room,  too.  Quite 
like  the  Metropole  at  Brighton. 

[Enter  Mrs.  Cassilis's  maid,  She  is  tri 
a  perfectly  piain  hlack  dress,  and 
looks  enormously  more  like  a  lady 
than  Ethel] 

Maid.  Can  I  have  your  keys, 
madam? 

Mrs.  Borridob  [surprised].  My 
keys? 

Maid.  The  keys  of  your  tnmks, 
madam. 

Mrs.  Borridge.  Certainly  not. 
Who  ever  *eard  of  such  a  thin^? 

Maid.  I  thought  you  might  wish 
me  to  unpack  for  you,  madam. 

Mrs.  Borridge  [hristling].  Oh.  Did 
you!  I  don't  want  no  stränge  girls 
ferreting  in  my  boxes.  [Ethel  nudges 
her  arm]  What  is  it,  Eth?  Oh,  very 
well.  But  Fm  not  going  to  let  her,  all 
the  same.    No,  thank  you. 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [quite  self-possessed. 
Lady  Marchmont  nervously  avoids  her 
eye],  Mrs.  Borridge  will  unpack  for  her- 
self,  Dorset.^  [Maid  hows,  and  turns  to 
go  out]  Wait  a  moment.  [Maid  vauses 
at  door]     Would  you  like  to  take  off 

four  things  at  onee,  Mrs.  Borridge? 
f  so,  Dorset  shall  show  you  your  room. 
And  ril  have  some  tea  sent  up  to  you 
there.  You'U  want  it  after  your 
joumey.  [Peels  teapot]  This  is  quite 
cold.     What  do  you  say,  Ethel? 

Ethel.  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Cassilis. 
A  cup  of  tea  would  be  very  nice. 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  Show  Mrs.  Borridge 
her  room,  Dorset.  [Mrs.  Borridge 
risea]  And  take  her  up  some  tea. 
Dinner  will  be  at  eight.  You*ll  ring 
if  there's  anything  you  want,  won't 
you? 

Mrs.  Borridge.  Thank  you,  Mrs. 
Cassilis. 

[Mrs.  Borridgb  waddles  out, 
beaming.  She  feels  that  her 
ßrst  irUrodiLction  to  the  houses 
of  the  great  hos  gone  off  success- 
fuLly.  Geoffrey  holds  the 
door  open  for  them,  and  gives 
Ethel  a  sly  kiss  in  passing. 
Mrs.  Cassi^-is  makes  no  sign, 
hut  one  can  feel  her  shudder  at 
the  sound.  Geoffrey  comea 
down  to  her  a  moment  toter, 
hrimming  toith  erUhuaiaam] 


Geoffrey.  Well,  mother,  what  do 
you  think  of  her?     Isn't  she  sweet  f 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [genily],  She's  very 
pretty,  Geofif.  [hays  hand  on  his] 

Geoffrey.  And  good  I  You  don't 
know  how  good  she  is ! 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  So  long  as  she's 
good  to  my  boy  that*s  aU  I  ask. 

Geoffrey.  Dearest  mother.  [Kisses 
her  demonstratively]  Now  I'll  go  and 
dress. 

[Goes  out  quickly,  inth  a  boyish 
feeling  that  he  has  been  rcUfier 
too  demonstrative  for  a  true^bom 
Englishman,      There  is  a  long 

Sause,  during  which  Lady 
Iarchmont  looks  at  her  sister, 
Mrs.  Cassilis  at  nothing.  The 
kUter  is  evidently  in  deep  thought, 
and  seems  to  have  almost  for- 
gölten  her  sister^s  presence.  At 
last  Lady  Marchmont  speaks 
with  the  Stern  accent  of  ''l  tdd 
you  «0**1 
Lady  Marchmont.  And  that*8  the 
girl  your  son  is  to  marry. 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  Marry  her!  Non- 
sense, my  dear  Margaret. 

[The  curtain  falle] 


ACT   II 

ScENE.  —  The  lawn  at  Deynham.  Time, 
elfter  ^breakfast  the  following  moming. 
linder  a  tree  stand  two  or  three  long 
wicker  chairs,  with  bright  red 
cushions.  On  the  right  Stands  the 
house,  with  ivindows  open  on  to  the 
terrace.  A  path  on  the  left  leads  to 
the  flower  gar  den,  and  anolher  on  the 
same  side  to  the  strawberry  beds. 
When  the  curtain  rises,  Mrs.  Cas- 
silis comes  on  to  the  terrace,  foU 
lowed  by  Ethel,  arui  a  Utile  later  by 
Mrs.  Borridge.  The  last-named 
is  flushed  with  food,  and  gorgeously 
arrayed  in  a  green  silk  blouse.  She 
is  obviously  in  the  best  of  spirits,  and 
is  generally  terribly  at  ease  in  Zion. 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  Shell  we  come  out 
on  the  lawn?  It's  such  a  perfeet 
moming. 

Ethel.  That  wiü  be  joUy,  Mr». 
Cassilis.  [They  come  down]  Vfhea  Fm 
in  the  country  I  shall  alway«  eat  too 
muoh  breakfast  and  then.  spend  tlie 
moming  on  a  long  ohair  digesttng  it 
So  will  mother. 
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Mrs.  Borbidgb.  How  you  go  od, 
deariel 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  Try  this  chair,  then. 
\Slightly  moving  long  chair  forward] 
Mrs.  Borridge,  what  kind  of  chair  do 
you  like  ? 

Mrs.  Borridoe.  This*ll  do.  I*m 
not  partioiüar.  ISuhsides  into  another 
long  chair]  Am  I  showing  my  ankles, 
Eth? 

Ethel.     Sh!  mother!  [Gigales] 

Mrs.  Borridge.  Well,  I  only  asked, 
dearie. 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  I  woader  if  you'd 
like  a  cushioa  for  your  head?  Try 
this. 

[PiUs  üivid  red  cuahion  hehind 
Mrs.  Borridge's  viind  green 
blouse,  The  effect  ia  elecirify- 
ing] 

Mrs.  Borridge.     That's  better. 

[Mrs.  Cassilis  sinks  negligently 
in  wicker  chair  and  puts  up 
white  lace  parasol] 

Ethel  [sigh  of  content],  I  call  this 
Heaven,  Mrs.  Cassilis. 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  That's  right,  my 
dear.     Are  you  f ond  of  the  country  ? 

Ethel.  I  don't  know.  IVe  never 
been  there  so  far.  Not  to  the  real 
country,  I  mean.  Mums  and  I  have 
a  week  at  Brighton  now  and  then. 
And  once  we  went  for  a  month  to  Broad- 
stairs  after  I  had  the  measles.  But 
that's  not  exactly  country,  is  it? 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  You're  sure  to  like 
it.  Geoffrey  loves  it.  He's  never  so 
happy  as  when  he*s  pottering  about 
Deynham  with  his  gun. 

Ethel.     Doesn't  he  get  tired  of  that  ? 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  Oh  no.  Bosides,  he 
doesn't  do  that  all  theyear  round.  He 
rides  a  great  deal.  We've  very  good 
hunting  at  Deynham.  Are  you  fond  of 
horsesf 

Ethel.  I  can't  bear  them,  Mrs. 
Cassilis. 

Mrs.  Borridge.  When  she  was  a 
little  tot  her  father  put  *er  —  her  —  on 
a  pony  and  she  feil  off.  It  didn't  hurt 
*er,  but  the  doctor  said  'er  nerve  was 
shook.     And  now  she  can*t  bear  'orses. 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  What  a  pity !  I  do 
hope  you  won't  be  dull  wnile  you're 
with  US.     Perhaps  you're  fond  of  walk- 

^Ethbl.  Yes.  I  don*t  mind  Walking 
—  for  a  little.  If  there*s  anything  to 
walk  to, 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  We  often  walk  up 
Milverton  Hill  on  fine  aftemoons  to  see 


the  view.     It*s  the  highest  point  about 
here. 

Ethel  [stifling  a  yawn],  Is  it,  Mrs. 
Cassilis  ? 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  And  no  doubt  we 
shall  find  other  things  to  amuse  you. 
What  do  you  like? 

Ethel.  Oh,  shops  and  theatres,  and 
lunching  at  restaurants  and  dancing, 
and,  oh,  lots  of  things. 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  l'm  afraid  weVe  no 
Shops  nearer  than  Leicester,  and  that's 
twelve  miles  away.  And  we*ve  no 
restaurants  at  all.  But  I  dare  say  we 
could  get  up  a  danee  for  you. 

Ethel  [dapping  her  hands].  That*ll 
be  sweet !  I  simply  love  dancing. 
And  all  the  rest  of  the  time  I  shall  sit 
on  the  lawn  and  grow  fat,  like  mummy. 
[Protest  from  Mrs.  Borridge]  Oh  yes, 
I  shall. 

Mrs.  Borridge.  Ethel,  don't  be 
saucy. 

Ethel  [laughing].  Mummy,  if  you 
scold  me  youÜl  have  to  go  in.  It's  far 
too  hot  to  be  scolded. 

Mrs.  Borridge.  Isn't  she  a  spoilt 
girl,  Mrs.  Cassilis?  What  they  taugfht 
you  at  that  boarding  school,  miss,  7 
don*t  know.     Not  manners,  7  can  see. 

Ethel  [ruMing  her  mother's  wig]. 
There !  there  f  mums.    Was  *em's  cross  ? 

Mrs.  Borridge  [pettishly].  Stop  it, 
Ethel,  stop  it,  I  say.  Whatever  will 
Mrs.  Cassilis  think  of  you ! 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [smiling  sweetly]. 
Don't  scold  her,  Mrs.  Borridge.  It's 
so  pleasant  to  see  a  little  high  spirits, 
isn*t  it? 

Mrs.  Borridge  [heaming].  Well,  if 
you  don't  mind,  Mrs.  Cassilis,  7  don't. 
feut  it's  not  the  way  girls  were  taught 
to  behave  in  my  young  days. 

Ethel  [slight  yawn].  That  was  so 
long  ago,  mums  I 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [rising].  Well,  I  must 
go  and  see  after  my  housekeeping. 
Can  you  entertain  each  other  whiTe 
Vm  away  for  a  little?  My  sister  will 
be  down  soon,  I  hope.  She  had  break- 
fast  in  her  room.  And  Geoffrey  will  be 
back  in  half  an  hour.  I  asked  him  to 
ride  over  to  Milverton  for  me  with  a 
note. 

Ethel.  We  shall  be  all  right,  Mrs. 
Cassilis.  Mqther'U  go  to  sleep.  She 
always'does  if  you  make  her  too  com- 
fortable.  And  then  she'll  snore,  won't 
you,  mums? 

[Mrs.    C  ASSI  US    goes    into    the 
?iou9e,  smiling  hravely  to  the  last] 
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Mrs.  Borridqe  [alarmed],  Ethel, 
you  shouldn't  talk  like  that  before  Mrs. 
Cassilis.     She  won't  like  it. 

Ethel.  Oh  yes,  she  will.  And  I*m 
going  to  make  hör  like  me  awfully. 
What  lovely  clothes  she  has!  I  wish 
you  had  lovely  clothes,  mums. 

Mrs.  Borridge.  What's  the  matter 
with  mv  clöthes,  dearie?  I  'ad  on  my 
best  silk  last  night.  And  I  bought  this 
blouse  special  in  the  Grove  only  a  week 
ago  so  as  to  do  you  credit. 

Ethel.  I  know.  Still  .  .  .  Couldn't 
you  have  chosen  something  quieter? 

Mrs.  Borridge.  Oh  no,  dearie.  I 
*ate  quiet  things. 

Ethel.     /fate,  mother. 

Mrs.  Borridge.  H&te,  then.  Give 
me  something  cheerfuL 

Ethel  [hopelessly].  Very  well, 
mummy. 

'  Mrs.  Borridge  [imploring].  But  do 
be  careful  what  you  say  before  Mrs. 
Cassilis.  She's  not  used  to  girls  being 
so  free. 

Ethel.  Oh  yes,  she  is,  mums.  All 
girls  are  like  that  nowadays.  All  girls 
that  are  ladies,  I  mean.  They  bet,  and 
talk  slang,  and  smoke  cigarettes,  and 
play  bridge.  I  know  all  aboüt  that. 
Fve  read  about  it  in  **The  Ladies' 
Mail."  One  of  them  put  ioe  down  her 
young  man's  back  at  dinner,  and  whijn 
ne  broke  off  his  engagement  she  only 
laughed. 

Mrs.  Borridge  [lamentably].  Oh 
dear,  I  do  hope  there  won't  be  ice  for 
dinner  to-night. 

Ethel  [laughing].  Poor  mums,  don't 
be  anxious.  I'U  be  very  careful,  I 
promise  you. 

Mrs.  Borridge  [complaining]. 
You're  so  'eadstrong.  And  I  do  want 
to  see  you  married  and  respec table. 
I  wasn't  always  respectable  myself, 
and  I  know  what  it  means  for  a  girl. 
Your  sister  Nan,  she's  gay,  she  is. 
She  'adn't  no  ambition.  An'  look 
what  she  is  now ! 

Ethel  [looking  round  nervously].  If 
öeoff  were  to  hear  of  it  I 

Mrs.  Borridge.  'E  won't.  Not  *e ! 
I've  Seen  to  that. 

Ethel.  These  things  always  get 
known  somehow. 

Mrs.  Borridge.  Nan's  changed  'er 
name.  Calls  'erseif  Mrs.  Seymour. 
An'  she  never  comes  to  see  us  now.  If 
she  did,  I'd  show  'er  the  door  fast 
enough.     Disgracin'  us  like  that ! 

Ethel.     Poor  Nan! 


Mrs.  Borridge  [warndy].  Don't  you 
pity  'er.  She  don't  deserve  it.  She 
treated  us  like  dirt.  She's  a  bad  'un  all 
through.  I've  done  things  myself  as  I 
didn't  ought  to  *ave  done.  But  I've 
always  wanied  to  be  respectable.  But 
it's  not  so  easy  when  you've  your  living 
to  make  and  no  one  to  look  to.  [Ethel 
nods]  Yes,  I've  'ad  my  bad  times,  dearie. 
But  I've  pulled  through  them.  And  I 
made  your  father  marry  me.  No  one  can 
deny  that.  It  wasn't  easy.  An'  I  had 
to  give  him  all  my  savings  before  'e'd 
say  **Yes."  And  even  then  I  wasn't 
'appy  tili  we'd  been  to  church.  But  'e 
did  marry  me  in  the  end.  An*  then 
you  was  born,  an'  I  says  my  girl  shall 
be  brought  up  respectable.  She  shall 
be  a  lady.  And  some  day,  when  she's 
married  an'  ridin'  in  her  carriage,  she'U 
say,  **It's  all  my  mother's  doing.'* 

[Wipes  her  eyes  in  pensive  melan-' 
choly] 

Ethel.  How  long  were  you  married 
to  father,  mums  ? 

Mrs.  Borridge.  Only  eight  years, 
dearie.  Before  that  I  was  'is  ouse- 
keeper. 

Ethel.     His,  mummy. 

Mrs.  Borridge.  Very  well,  dearie. 
[With  quiet  satisfaction]  Father  drank 
'isself  to  death  the  year  Bend  Or  won 
the  Derby.  [Shaking  her  head]  He 
lost  a  pot  o'  money  over  that,  and  it 
preyed  on  'is  mind.  So  he  took  to  the 
drink.  If  he  'adn't  insured  'is  life  an' 
kep'  the  premiums  paid  we  should  'ave 
been  in  the  'ouse,  that's  where  we  should 
'ave  been,  dearie. 

Ethel.     Poor  dad ! 

Mrs.  Borridge.  Yes.  *E  'ad  'is 
faults.  But  'e  was  a  kind-'earted  man, 
was  Joe  Borridge.  'E  died  much  re- 
spected.  [Cheering  up]  An'  now  you're 
engaged  to  a  real  gentleman!  Thal's 
the  sort  for  my  Eth ! 

Ethel.     Oh!  shi  mums. 

[Looking  round  nervöusly] 

Mrs.  Borridge.  No  one'ü  hear. 
And  if  they  do,  what's  the  härm? 
You've  got  'is  promise. 

Bthel.     His,  mother. 

Mrs.  Borridge.  You  oan  hold  'im 
—  him  —  to  it. 

Ethel  Inodding].  Yes.  Beeide^ 
öeoff's  awfully  in  love  with  me.  And 
I  really  rather  like  him,  you  know  — 
in  a  way. 

Mrs.  Borridge.  /  know,  detiie. 
Still,  I'd  get  something  from  'im  on 
paper  if  I  was  you,  something  tliMll 
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'old  'im.  The  men  takes  a  bit  of  'old- 
ing  nowadays.  They*re  that  slippy! 
You  get  something  that'll  'old  Vm. 
That's  what  I  always  say  to  girls. 
Letters  is  best.  Oh,  the  chances  I've 
Seen  missed  through  not  gettin'  some- 
thing on  paper ! 

Ethel  IconfidenÜy].  You  needn't 
worry,  mummy.     Geofif's  all  right. 

Mr8.  Borridge.  I  dare  say.  Still, 
I'd  like  something  the  lawyers  can  take 
hold  of.  Geoffy  may  get  tired  of  you, 
dearie.  Men  are  that  changeable.  / 
know  them ! 

Ethel  [viciotisly].  He'd  botter  not! 
I'd  make  him  pay  for  it ! 

Mrs.  Borridge.  So  you  could, 
dearie,  if  you  'ad  somethin'  on  paper. 
[Ethel  shrugs  impatiently]  Well,  if 
vou  won't,  you  won  t.  But  if  anythin* 
happens  don't  say  I  didn't  warn  you, 
that's  all.  1  wish  Geoffy  was  a  lord, 
like  Lord  Buckfastleigh. 

Ethel.     7  don't. 

Mrs.  Borridge.  Well,  not  just  like 
Buckfastleigh,  per'aps.  But  still,  a 
lord.     You  never  did  like  Buckfastleigh. 

Ethel.     That  old  beast  T 

Mrs.  Borridge  Wemonstratinq],  He's 
been  a  good  friend  to  us,  deano.  And 
he  is  an  earl,  whatever  you  may  say. 

Ethel.     Pah ! 

Mrs.  Borridge.  And  he's  rieh. 
Richer  than  Geoffy.  And  he's  awfuUy 
sweet  on  you,  dearie.  I  believe  he'd 
'ave  married  you  if  'is  old  woman  'ad 
turned  up  'er  toes  last  autumn.  And 
he's  seventy-three.  He  wouldn't  'ave 
lasted  long. 

Ethel  Ifiercely].  I  wouldn't  marry 
him  if  he  were  twice  as  rieh  —  and 
twice  as  old. 

Mrs.  Borridge  [jyldcidly].  I  dare 
say  you're  right,  dearie.  He's  a  queer 
*un  is  Buckfastleigh.  But  he  offered 
to  settle  five  thousand  down  if  you'd 
eo  to  Paris  with  'im.  Five  thousand 
down  on  the  nail.  He  wasn't  what 
you'd  call.sober  when  he  said  it,  but  he 
meant  it.  I  dare  say  he'd  'ave  made  it 
seven  if  you  hadn't  boxed  'is  ears. 
[Ethel  laughs]  Wasn't  I  savage  when 
you  did  that,  dearie!  But  you  was 
right  as  it  turned  out.  For  Geoffy 
proposed  next  day.  And  now  you'll 
De  a  real  married  woman.  There's 
nothing  like  being  married.  It's  so 
respectable.  When  you're  married  you 
can  look  down  on  people.  And  that's 
what  every  woman  wants.  That's  why 
I  pinched  and  sorewed  and  sent  you  to 


boarding  school.     I  said  my  girlie  shall 
be  a  reatl  lady.     And  she  is. 

[Much  moved  at  the  reflection] 

Ethel.     Is  sho,  mums? 

Mrs.  Borridge.  Of  course,  dearie. 
That's  why  she's  'ore.  Deynham 
Abbey,  two  footmon  in  livery,  fire  in  'er 
bedroom,  e venin'  dross  every  night  of 
'er  life.  Lady  Marchmont  invited  to 
moct  her!  Everythin'  tip  top!  And 
it's  not  a  bit  too  good  for  my  girl.  It's 
what  she  was  made  for. 

Ethel  [thoughffulhj].  I  wish  Johnny 
Travers  had  had  somo  money.  Then  I 
could  have  married  him. 

Mrs.  Borridge  Married  'im  — 
him!  Married  a  auctioneer's  clerk 
without  twopence  to  bless  'isself.  I 
should  think  not  indeed !     Not  likely ! 

Ethel.  Still,  I  was  awfully  gone  on 
Johnny. 

Mrs.  Borridge  [decidedly].  Non- 
sense, Eth.  I  should. 'ope  we  can  look 
'igher  than  that ! 

Ethel.     Sh!  mother.    Here's  Geoff. 

[Geoffrey,  in  riding  hreeches,  comes  out 

of  the  house] 

Geoffrey.  Good  moming,  dear. 
[Kisses  Ethel]  I  thought  I  should  be 
back  earlier,  but  I  rode  over  to  Milver- 
ton  for  the  mater  [To  Mrs.  Bor- 
ridge]    Good  moming. 

Mrs.  Borridge  [archly],  You  'aven't 
no  kisses  to  spare  for  mc,  'ave  you, 
Geoffy?  Never  mind.  You  keep  'em 
all  for  my  girl.     She's  worth  *em. 

Geoffrey  [caressing  her  hand].  Dear 
Ethel. 

Mrs.  Borridge.  How  well  you  look 
in  those  riding  togs,  Geoffrey!  Don't 
'e,  Eth? 

[Endeavouring  to  hoist  herseif  out 
of  her  chair] 

Ethel  [smüing  at  htm].  Geoff  always 
looks  well  in  everything. 

Mrs.  Borridge.  Well,  I'll  go  indoors 
and  leave  you  two  to  spoon.  That's 
what  you  want,  I  know.  I'll  go  and 
talk  to  your  ma. 

[Waddles  off  into  the  house^  heam-' 
ing] 

Geoffrey  [picking  rose  and  hringing 
it  to  Ethel].  A  rose  for  the  prettiest 
gfirl  in  England. 

Ethel.     Oh,  Geoff,  do  you  think  so? 

Geoffrey.  Of  course.  The  pretti- 
est and  the  best.  [Takes  her  hand] 

Ethel.  You  do  really  love  me, 
Geoff,  don't  you? 
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Geopfrey.     Do  you  doubt  it? 

[Kisses  her] 

Ethel.  No  ;  you're  much  too  good 
to  me,  you  know. 

Geopfrey.     Nonsense,  darling. 

Ethel.  It*8  the  truth.  You're  a 
gentleman  and  rieh,  and  have  fine 
friends.  While  mother  and  I  are  com- 
mon as  common. 

Geopfrey  [firndy].     You*re  not. 

Ethel.  On  yes,  we  are.  Of  course, 
I*ve  been  to  school,  and  been  taught 
tlungs.  But  what*s  education?  It 
oan't  alter  how  we*re  made,  can  it? 
And  she  and  I  are  the  same  undemeath. 

Geopfrey.  Ethel,  you*re  not  to  say 
such  things,  or  to  think  them. 

Ethel.     But  they're  true,  Q^off. 

Geopfrey.  They*re  not.  [Kisses 
her]     Say  they're  not. 

Ethel  [shakes  her  head].     No. 

Geopfrey.  Say  they're  not.  [Kisses 
her]     Not! 

Ethel.     Very  well.     They're  not. 

Geopfrey.  That's  right.  [Kiss] 
There's  a  reward. 

Ethel  [pulling  her  seif  away].  I  won- 
der  if  I  did  right  to  say  *'  Yes  when  you 
asked  me,  Geofif?  Right  for  you,  I 
mean. 

Geopfrey.  Of  course  you  did,  dar- 
ling.    You  love  me,  don't  you? 

Ethel.  But  wouldn't  it  have  been 
best  for  you  if  Fd  said  **No"?  Then 
you'd  have  married  Lady  Somebody  or 
other,  with  lots  and  lots  of  money,  and 
lived  happy  ever  afterwards. 

Geopfrey  Hndignantly].    I  shouldn't. 

Ethel.     On  yes,  you  would. 

Geopfrey.  And  what  would  you 
have  done,  pray? 

Ethel.  Oh,  I  should  have  taken  up 
with  some  one  eise,  or  perhaps  married 
cid  Buckfastleigh  whcn  his  wife  died. 

Geopfrey.     Ethel! 

Ethel.  I  should.  I'm  not  the  sort 
to  go  on  moping  for  long.  I  should 
have  been  awiuUy  down  for  a  bit,  and 
missed  you  every  day.  But  by-and-by 
I  should  have  cneered  up  and  married 
some  one  eise.  I  could  have  done  it. 
I  could ! 

Geopfrey.     And  what  about  me  f 

Ethel.  Wouldn*t  you  have  been 
happier  in  the  end,  dear?  I'm  not  the 
sort  of  wife  you  ought  to  have  mar- 
ried. Some  day  I  expect  youll  come 
to  hate  me.     [Sighs]     Heigho. 

Geopfrey  [sofüy].  You  know  I 
sha'n't,  dear. 

Ethbl.    But  I  did  so  want  to  marry 


a  gentleman.  Mother  wanted  it  too. 
[Quite  simply]  So  I  said  **Yes,"  you 
See. 

Geopfrey  [dratving  her  to  him\. 
Darling !  [Kisses  her  tenderly] 

Ethel.  Geofif.  what  did  your  mother 
say  when  you  told  her  we  were  engaged  ? 
Was  she  dreadfuUy  down  about  it? 

Geopfrey.     No. 

Ethel.     On  your  honour? 

Geopfrey.  On  my  honour.  Mother 
never  said  a  Single  word  to  me  against 
it.  Lady  Marchmont  scolded  me  a  bit. 
She's  my  aunt,  you  see. 

Ethel.     Old  cat ! 

Geopfrey.  And  so  did  Lady  Rem- 
enham.  She*s  my  godmother.  But 
mother  stood  up  for  us  all  through. 

Ethel  [sighs].  I  shall  never  get  on 
with  all  your  fine  friends,  Geofif. 

Geopfrey.  You  will.  Any  one  who*8 
as  pretty  as  my  Ethel  can  get  on  any- 
where. 

Ethel.  Yos,  I  am  pretty,  aren't  I? 
Fm  glad  of  that.  It  makes  a  dififer- 
ence,  doesn't  it? 

Geopfrey.  Of  course.  In  a  week 
you'll  have  them  all  running  after  you. 

Ethel  [dapping  her  hands],  Shall  I, 
Geofif?  Won't  that  be  splendid! 
[Kisses  him]  Oh,  Geofif,  I'm  so  happy. 
When  shall  we  be  married? 

Geoffret.  I'm  afraid  not  tili  next 
year,  dear.    Next  June,   mother  says. 

Ethel  [pouting].  That's  a  long  way 
ofif,  Geofif. 

Geopfrey.  Yes,  but  mother  says 
you*re  to  be  here  a  great  deal  between 
now  and  then,  almost  all  the  time,  in 
fact.     So  it  won't  be  so  bad,  will  it? 

Ethel.  Why  does  your  mother  want 
it  put  ofif  tili  then? 

Geopfrey.  Something  about  the 
London  season,  she  said.  We  shall  be 
married  in  London,  of  course,  beoause 
your  mother' s  house  is  there. 

Ethel.     Oh  yes,  of  oourse. 

Geopfrey.  And  besides,  mother  says 
she  never  believes  in  very  short  en^age- 
ments.  She  says  girls  sometimes  aon't 
quite  know  their  own  minds.  I  said  I 
was  sure  you  weren't  like  that.  But  she 
asked  me  to  promise,  so  I  did. 

Ethel.     Well,    that's    settled    theo. 

Jumping  up]    And  won't  it  be  nioe  to 

e     married  f     Really     married  /  •  .  . 

And  now  I  want  to  da  somethinff.    Fm 

tired  of  sitting  still.    What  shalTit  beT 

Geopfrey  [wüh  hriüiant  orioitüiZily]« 
We  might  go  for  a  walk  up  Mflvcrloo 
HüL     The  view  there's  awfuBy  tu^ 
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\Looks  at  watch]    But  there's  hardly  time 
before  lunch. 

Ethel.  Besides,  I  should  spoil  my 
shoes. 

[Puls  out  footf  the  shoe  of  which  is 
manifestly     not     intended    J'or 
country  Walking] 
Geopfrey.     Suppose  we  go   to  the 
strawberry  bed  and  eal  strawbemes  ? 

Ethel.  Oh  yes,  that'll  be  splendid. 
I  can  be  so  aelioiously  greedy  over 
strawberries. 

[Puls  her  arm  in  hiSy  and  he  leads 
her  off  to  the  strawberry  beds. 
As  thev  go  off^  Mrs.  Cassilis, 
Lady  Marciimont,  and  Mrs. 
BoRRiDGE  come  down  from 
terrace] 
Mrs.  Cassilis.  Going  for  a  stroll, 
dears? 

Geopfrey.  Only  as  far  as  the  straw- 
berrv  bed,  mother  dear. 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  Oughtn't  dear  Ethel 
to  have  a  hat?  The  sun  is  very  hot 
there. 

Ethel.  I've  got  a  parasol,  Mrs. 
Cassilis. 

[They  disavpear  down  the  path] 
Mrs.  Borridge  [rallying  her],     You 
weren't  down  to  breakfast,  Lady  March- 
mont. 

Lady  Marchmont.  No,  I  —  had  a 
headache. 

Mrs.  Cassilis.     Poor  Margaret. 
Mrs.  Borridge  [sympathetically].    It's 
'eadachy  weather,  isn't  it? 

[Subsiding   into   a   chair.     Mrs. 
Borridge  makes  it  a  rule  of 
life  never  to  stand  when  she  can 
Sit] 
Lady  Marchmont.     I  suppose  it  is. 
Mrs.  Borridge.     Or  perhaps  it  was 
the  oy ster  patties  last  night  ?     I* ve  of  ten 
noticed  af  ter  an  oyster  I  come  over  quite 
queer.     Specially  if  it  isn't  quite  fresh. 
Lady  Marchmont.     Indeed ! 
Mrs.  Borridge.     Yes.    But  erabs  is 
worse.     Crabs  is  simply  poison  to  me. 

Lady  Marchmont  \IainÜy].  How  ex- 
traordinary. 

Mrs.  Borridge.  They  are,  I  do 
assure  you  If  I  touch  a  crab  I'm  that 
ill  nobody  would  believe  it. 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  Well,  Margaret,  I 
expect  you  oughtn't  to  be  talked  to  or 
it  will  make  your  head  worse.  You 
stay  here  quietly  and  rest  while  I  take 
Mrs  Borridge  for  a  stroll  in  the  garden. 
Lady     Marchmont.     Thank     you. 

tClosinq  her  eye«]    My  head  is  a  ßttle 
»ad  still. 


Mrs.  Borridge  [confidentially].  Try 
a  drop  of  brandy,  Lady  Marchmont. 
My  'usband  always  said  there's  nothing 
like  brandy  if  you're  foeling  poorly. 

Lady  Marchmont.  Thank  you.  I 
think  ril  just  try  what  rest  will  do. 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [fnaking  Lady  March- 
mont comfor table].  I  expect  that  will 
be  best.  Put  your  head  back,  dear. 
Headaches  are  such  trving  things, 
aren't  thev,  Mrs.  Borridge?  This  way ! 
And  you  re  to  keep  quite  quiet  tili 
luncheon,  Margaret  ' 

[Lady  Marchmont  closes  her  eyes, 
with  a  sigh  of  relief.     After  a 
moment    enter    Butler    from 
house,  with  Mrs.  Herries] 
Butler.     Mrs.  Herries. 
Lady  Marchmont  [rises,  and  goes  up 
to  meet  her].     How  do  you  do?     Mrs. 
Cassilis  is  in  the  garden,  Watson.     [To 
Mrs.  Herries]     She  has  just  gone  for 
a  stroll  with  Mrs.  Borridge. 

Mrs.  Herries.  Oh,  pray  don*t  dis- 
turb  her.  Pray  don't.  I  can  only  stay 
for  a  moment.     Literally  a  moment. 

Lady  Marchmont.  But  she  would 
be  so  sorry  to  miss  you.  Will  you  let 
her  know,  Watson?  She  went  that 
way. 

[Pointing  to  path  along  which  Mrs. 
Cassilis  went  a  moment  before] 
Butler.     Yes,  my  lady. 
Lady  Marchmont.     And  how's  the 
dear  Rector?     [She  and  Mrs.  Herries 
Sit]     You've  not  brought  him  with  you? 
Mrs.    Herries.     No.     He   was    too 
busy.     There  is  always  so  much  to  do 
in  these  small  parishes,  isn't  there? 
Lady  Marchmont.     Indeed? 
Mrs.     Herries.     Oh    yes.     There's 
the      garden  —  and      the      pigs.     The 
Rector  is  devoted  to  his  pigs,  you  know. 
And  his  roses. 

Lady  Marchmont.  The  Rector's 
roses  are  quite  famous,  aren't  they? 

[But  Mrs.  Herries  has  not  come 

to  Deynham  to  talk  horticulture^ 

hut  to  inquire  about  a  far  more 

interesting    subject.     She    looks 

round     cautiously,     and     then, 

lowering  her  voice  to  an  under- 

tone,  puts  the  important  question] 

Mrs.   Herries.     Ana  now   teil  me, 

dear    Lady    Marchmont,    before    Mrs. 

Cassilis  comes  back,  what  is  she  like  ? 

Lady  Marchmont.  Really,  dear 
Mrs.  Herries,  I  think  I  must  leave  you 
tö  decide  that  for  yourself . 

Mrs.  Herries  [sighs].  So  bad  as 
that !    The  Rector  feared  so.    And  the 
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mother?  [No  ans  wer]  Just  so!  What 
a  pity.  An  orphan  is  so  much  easier  to 
deal  with. 

Lady  Marchmont  [laughing  slightly]. 
You  may  be  glad  to  hear  that  Mr. 
Bomdge  is  dead. 

Mrs.  Herries.  So  Mrs.  Cassilis 
Said.  How  fortunate!  How  very  for- 
tunate ! 

[Mrs.  Cassilis,  foUowed  hy  Mrs.  Bor- 
RiDQE,  return  from  their  walk. 
Watson  hrings  up  the  rear] 

Mrs.  Herries.  Dear  Mrs.  Cassilis, 
how  do  you  do?  ISympathelically] 
How  are  you? 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [rather  amused  at  Mrs. 
Herrip:s*s  elaborate  hedside  manner]. 
Quite  well,  thanks.  It's  Margaret  who 
is  unwell. 

Mrs.  Herries.  Indeed !  She  didn*t 
.mention  it. 

Lady  Marchmont  [hurriedly],  I  have 
a  headache. 

Mrs.  Herries.     I*m  so  sorry, 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [swcetly].  You  have 
heard  of  my  8on*s  enga^ement,  haven't 
you?  Dear  Ethel  is  with  us  now,  I'm 
glad  to  say.  Let  me  introduce  you  to 
her  mother. 

Mrs.  Herries.  How  do  you  do? 
[Bows]  What  charming  weather  we*re 
having,  aren^twe? 

Mrs.      Cassilis.     You*11      stay      to 
luncheon  now  you  are  here,  won't  you? 
[Mrs.  Borridoe  subsides  into  a 
chair] 

Mrs.  Herries.  Fm  afraid  I  mustn*t. 
I  left  the  Rector  at  home.  He  will  be 
expecting  me. 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  Why  didn't  you 
bring  him  with  you? 

Mrs.  Herries.  So  kind  of  you,  dear 
Mrs.  Cassilis.  \Nervously]  But  he 
hardly  liked  —    How  is  poor  Gooflfrey  ? 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [cheerfully].  He's  very 
weil.  He*s  in*the  kitchen  garden  with 
Ethel.  At  the  strawberry  bed.  You*ll 
see  them  if  you  wait. 

Mrs.  Herries  [hastily].  I'm  afraid  I 
can't.  In  fact,  I  must  run  away  at 
once.  I  only  looked  in  in  passing.  It's 
nearly  one  o'elock,  and  the  Rector 
always  likes  his  luncheon  at  one. 
[Shakes  hands  with  gush  of  sympaihetic 
fervour]  Good-bye,  dear  Mrs.  Cassilis. 
Good-bye,  Mrs.  Borridge.  [Bows] 

Mrs.  Borridge  [stretching  out  her 
hand],  Gt>od-bye,  Mrs.  —  I  didn*t 
rightly  catch  your  name. 


Mrs.  Herries.  Herries.  Mrs.  Her- 
ries. [Shakes  hands  nervously] 

Mrs.  Borridge  [heartily],  Good-bye, 
Mrs.  'Erris. 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  And  you're  ooming 
over  to  dine  on  Thursday?  That's  to- 
day  week,  you  know.  And  the  Rector, 
of  course.     You  won't  forget? 

Mrs.  Herries.  With  pleasure. 
Good-bye,  Lady  Marchmont. 

[Looks  at  Mrs.  Borridge,  who  has 
turned  away,  then  at  Ladt 
Marchmont,  then  goes  off, 
much  depressed,  into  the  house. 
Pause] 

Mrs.  Borridge.  I  think  I'U  be 
going  in  too,  Mrs.  Cassilis,  just  to  put 
myself  straight  for  dinner. 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  Yes.  Do.  Luncheon 
will  be  ready  in  half  an  hour.  [Mrs. 
Borridge  waddles  off  into  the  house 
complacently.  Lady  Marchmont  sinks 
limply  into  a  chair,  with  a  smothered 
groan.  Mrs.  Cassilis  resumes  her  natural 
voice]  How's  your  headache,  Margaret? 
Better? 

Lady  Marchmont.  Quite  well.  In 
fact,  I  never  had  a  headache.  That 
was  a  little  deception  on  my  part,  dear, 
to  excuse  my  absence  from  the  break- 
fast  table.  Will  you  forgive  me? 
[Mrs.  Cassilis  nods  xoithout  a  smile. 
She  looks  perfectly  wretched.  Ladt 
Marchmont  makes  a  resolute  effort  to 
cheer  her  up  hy  adopting  a  lighi  tone,  but 
it  is  obviously  an  effort]  Breakfasts  are 
rather  a  mistake,  aren't  they  ?  So  trj'- 
ing  to  the  temper.  And  that  awful 
woman!  I  feit  a  brüte  for  deserting 
you.  On  the  very  first  moming  too. 
But  I  didn't  feel  strong  enough  to  face 
her  again  so  soon.  How  couid  Geoffrey 
doitl 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [grimly\.  Geoffrey 's 
not  going  to  marry  Af  r«.  Borridge. 

Lady  Marchmont.  He's  going  to 
marry  the  daughter.  And  she'U  grow 
11  ke  her  mother  ultimately.  All  girls 
do,  poor  things. 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [sighs].  Poor  Geoffrey. 
I  suppose  there's  something  wrong  in 
the  way  we  bring  boys  up.  When  Uiey 
reach  manhood  they  seem  quite  unable 
to  distinguish  between  the  right  scvt 
of  woman  and  —  the  other  sort,  A 
pretty  face,  and  they're  eaught  at  onoe. 
It's  only  alter  they've  lived  for  a  few 
years  in  the  world  and  got  soiied  and 
ruurdened  —  got  what  we  call  experi^nee, 
in  fact  —  that  they  evea  b^^in  to  undo^ 
stand  the  differenoe. 
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Lady  Marchmont  [decidedly].  You 
ought  to  have  sent  Geofifrey  to  a  public 
school.  His  father  ought  to  have  in- 
sisted  OD  it. 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  Poor  Charley  died 
when  Geofif  was  only  twelve.  And  when 
I  was  left  alone  I  couldn't  make  up  my 
mind  to  part  with  him.  Besides,  1  hate 
the  way  public  school  boys  look  on 
women. 

Lady  Marchmont  Still,  it's  a  safe- 
guard. 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [dismaHy].  Perhaps 
it  is. 

[Neüher  of  the  sisters  speaks  for  a 
moment.  Bolh  are  plunged  in 
painful  thought.  Siuidenly 
Lady  Marchmont  looks  up 
and  Catches  sight  of  Mrs. 
Cassilis's  facey  which  looks 
drawn  and  miserable.  She 
goes  over  to  her  with  something 
like  a  cry] 

Lady  Marchmont.  My  dear  Ade- 
laide, don't  look  like  that.  You  frighten 
me. 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [puLling  herseif  to- 
gether].     What's  the  matter? 

Lady  Marchmont.  Yout  face  looked 
absolutely  grey!  Didn't  you  sleep  last 
night  ? 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  Not  very  much. 
[Trying  to  smüe]  Has  my  hair  gone 
grey,  too? 

Lady  Marchmont.     Of  course  not. 

Mrs.  Cassilis.     I  feared  it  might. 

Lady  Marchmont.     You  poor  dear ! 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [impulsively].  I  am 
pretty  stiU,  am  I  not,  Margaret? 

Lady  Marchmont.  My  dear,  you 
look  perfectly  sweet,  as  you  always  do. 
Only  there  are  one  or  two  little  ünes  I 
hadn't  notieed  before.  But  your  hair's 
lovely. 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [eagerly].  I'm  glad 
of  that.  I  shall  need  all  my  looks  now 
—  for  Geofifrey 's  sake 

Lady  Marchmont  [puzzled].  Geof- 
f  rey 's  ? 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  Looks  mean  so  much 
to  a  man,  don't  they?  And  he  has 
always  admired  me.  Now  I  shall  want 
him  to  admire  me  more  than  ever. 

Lady  Marchmont.     Why,  dear? 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [with  cold  intensity]. 
Because  I  have  a  rival. 

Lady  Marchmont.  This  detestable 
girl? 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [nods],     Yes. 

Lady  Marchmont.  Mv  dear  Ade- 
laide, isn't  it  too  lata  now? 


Mrs.  Cassilis.  Too  late?  Why, 
the  time  has  scarcely  begun.  At  present 
Geofifrey  is  over  head  and  ears  m  love 
with  her.  While  that  goes  on  we  can 
do  nothing.  [With  absolute  conviction] 
But  it  won't  last. 

Lady  Marchmont  [surprised  at  her 
confidence].     Won't  it? 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  No.  That  kind  of 
love  never  does.  It  dies  because  it  is 
a  thing  of  the  senses  only.  It  has  no 
foundation  in  reason,  in  common  tastes, 
common  interests,  common  associations. 
So  it  dies.  [With  a  bitter  smile]  My 
place  is  by  its  deathbed. 

Lady  Marchmont  [with  a  slight 
shudder].  That  sounds  rather  ghoul- 
ish. 

Mrs.  Cassilis.     It  is. 

Lady  Marchmont  [more  lightly]. 
Are  you  going  to  do  anything  to  hasten 
its  demise? 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [quite  practical].  Oh 
yes.  In  the  first  place,  they're  to  stay 
höre  for  a  long  visit.  I  want  them  to 
feel  thoroughly  at  home.  Vulgär  people 
are  so  much  more  vulgär  when  they  feel 
at  home,  aren't  they? 

Lady  Marchmont.  You  can  hardly 
expect  any  change  in  that  direction 
from  Mrs.  Borridge. 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [a  short,  mirthlesslaugh]. 
I  suppose  not.  [Practical  again]  Then 
I  shall  ask  lots  of  people  to  meet  them. 
Oh,  lots  of  people.  So  that  Geofifrey 
may  have  tne  benefit  of  the  contrast. 
I've  asked  Mabel  to  stay,  by  the  way 
—  for  a  week  —  to  help  to  entertain 
dear  Ethel.  When  those  two  are  to- 
gether  it  should  open  Geofifrey's  eyes 
more  than  anything. 

Lady  Marchmont.     Love  is  blind. 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [briskly].  It  sees  a 
great  deal  better  than  it  used  to  do, 
dear.  Par  better  than  it  did  when  we 
were  yoimg  people. 

[Pause] 

Lady  Marchmont.     Anything  eise? 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  Not  at  the  mo- 
ment. [A  ghost  of  a  smüe]  Yes,  by 
the  way.     There's  Major  Warrington. 

Lady  Marchmont  [shocked].  You're 
not  really  going  to  consult  that  dissi- 
pated  wretcn? 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [recklessly].  I  would 
consult  the  Witch  of  Endor  if  I  thought 
she  could  help  me  —  and  if  I  knew  her 
address.  Oh,  I'm  prepared  to  go  any 
lengths.  I  wonder  if  he  would  elope 
wi^  her  for  a  consideration? 

Ladt  Marchmont  [horrijied].    Ade- 
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laide,  you  wonldn't  do  that.     It  would 
be  dreadful.     Think  of  the  scandal. 

Mr8.  Cassilis.  My  dear,  if  she  would 
dope  with  Watson,  I'd  raise  his  wages. 

[Rises] 

Lady  Marchmont.     Adelaide ! 

Mr8.  Cassilis  [defiantly]  I  would. 
Ah,  Margaret,  you  ve  uo  children. 
[Her  voice  quivering  and  her  eyes  shining 
with  intensity  of  emotion]  You  don!t 
know  how  it  leels  to  see  your  son  wreck- 
ing  his  life  and  not  be  able  to  prevent  it. 
I  love  my  son  better  than  an^^thing  eise 
in  the  whole  world.  There  is  nothing 
I  wouldn't  do  to  save  him.  That  is 
how  mothers  are  made.  That's  what 
we're  for. 

Lady  Marchmont  [slight  shrug].  Poor 
girl! 

Mrs.  Cassilis  \fiercely].  You're  not 
to  pity  her,  Margaret.  I  forbid  you. 
She  tned  to  steal  away  my  son. 

Lady  Marchmont.     Still  — 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [impatiently].  Mar- 
garet, don't  be  sentimental.  The  girl's 
not  in  love  with  Geoffrey.  Any  one  can 
see  that.  She's  in  love  with  his  position 
and  his  money,  the  money  he  will  have 
some  day.  She  doesn't  really  care  two 
straws  for  him.  It  was  a  trap,  a  trag 
from  the  beginning,  and  poor  Geon 
blundered  into  it. 

Lady  Marchmont.  She  couldn't 
make  the  omnibUs  horse  faU  down ! 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  No.  That  was 
ohanoe.  But  after  that  she  set  herself 
to  eatoh  him,  and  her  mother  egged  hör 
on  no  doubt,  and  taught  her  how  to 
play  her  fish.     And  you  pity  her ! 

Lady  Marchmont  [soothingly],  I 
don't  really.  At  loast,  I  did  for  a  mo- 
ment.     But  I  suppose  you're  right. 

Mrs.  Cassilis  Ivehemently].  Of 
course  I*m  right.  I'm  Geonrey's 
mother.  Who  should  know  if  I  don  t? 
Mothers  have  eyes.  If  she  really  cared 
for  him  I  should  know.  I  might  try 
to  blind  myself,  but  I  should  know. 
But  she  doesn't.  And  she  sha*n*t  marry 
him.     She  sha'n't ! 

Lady  Marchmont.  My  dear,  don't 
glare  at  me  like  that.  Fm  not  trying 
to  make  the  match. 

Mrs.  Cassilis.     Was  I  glaring? 

Lady  Marchmont.  You  looked 
rather  tigerish.  [Mrs.  Cassilis  gives 
Short  laugh.  Pause]  By  the  way,  as 
she's  not  to  be  your  daughter-in-law,  is 
it  necessary  to  be  quito  so  afifectionate 
to  her  all  the  time?  It  rather  gets  on 
my  nerves. 


Mrs.  Cassilis.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary.  If  there  were  any  coolness 
between  us  the  girl  would  be  on  her 
guard,  and  Geoffrey  would  take  her 
side.  That  would  be  fatal.  Geoffrey 
must  never  know  how  I  feel  towards 
her.  No!  When  this  engagement  is 
broken  off  I  shall  kiss  her  affeetionately 
at  parting,  and  when  the  carriage  eomes 
round  I  shall  shed  tears. 

Lady  Marchmont  [wondering].  Why  ? 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  Becauso  otherwise 
it  would  make  a  division  between 
Geoffrey  and  me.  And  I  couldn't  bear 
that.  I  must  keep  his  love  whatever 
happens.  And  if  I  have  to  deceive 
him  a  little  to  keep  it,  isn*t  that  what 
we  women  always  have  to  do?  In 
faet,  I  shall  have  to  deceive  everybody 
except  you.  Lady  Remenham,  ÄIrs. 
Herries,  the  whole  county.  If  they 
once  knew  they  would  be  sure  to  talk. 
Lady  Remenham  never  doos  anything 
eise,  does  she  ?  And  later  on,  when  the 
engagement  was  all  over  and  done  with, 
Geoffrey  would  get  to  hear  of  it,  and 
he'd  never  forgive  me. 

Lady  Marchmont.  My  dear,  your 
unserupulousness  appals  me.  [^Irs. 
Cassilis  shrugs  impatiently]  Well,  it*s 
not  very  nice^  you  must  aomit. 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [exasperated].  Nice! 
Of  course  it's  not  nice  !  Good  heavens, 
Margaret,  you  don*t  suppose  I  like 
doing  this  sort  of  thing,  do  you?  I  do 
it  beoause  I  must,  because  it's  the  only 
way  to  save  Geoffrey.  If  Geoffrey 
married  her  he'd  be  miserable,  and  I 
won't  have  that.  Of  course  it  would  be 
pleasanter  to  be  perfectly  straightfor- 
ward,  and  teil  the  girl  I  detest  her. 
But  if  I  did  she'd  marry  Geoff  if  only 
to  spite  me.  So  I  must  trap  her  as  she 
has  trapped  him.  It's  not  a  nice  game, 
but  it's  the  only  possible  one.  [More 
calmly]  Yes,  I  must  be  on  the  best  of 
terms  with  Ethel.  [With  a  smile  of  real 
enjoyment  at  the  thought]  And  you  must 
make  friends  with  that  appalling  mother. 

Lady  Marchmont  Ifirmly].  No, 
Adelaide !     I  refuse ! 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [crosses  to  her],  You 
must.     You  must ! 

[Takes  her  two  hands  and  looks 
into  her  eyes] 

Lady  Marchmont  [giving  way^  hyp" 
notised].  Very  well.  1*11  do  my  best. 
[Mrs.  Cassilis  drops  her  handa  and  tunu 
away  with  a  sigh  of  relief]  Bat  I  slia'ii't 
como  down  to  breakfast!  There  are 
limits    to    my    enduranoe.    [PkdfUiml 
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And  I  do  so  hate  breakfasting  in  my 
room,  The  crumbs  always  get  into 
my  bed. 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [consoHng  her].  Never 
mind.  When  weVe  won  you  shall  share 
the  glory. 

Lady  Marchmont  [doubtfully]. 
You*re  going  to  win  ? 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [nods].  Tm  going  to 
win.  I've  no  doubt  whatever  about 
that.  Fve  brains  and  she  hasn't. 
And  brains  always  teil  in  the  end.  Be- 
sides,  she  did  something  this  moming 
which  made  me  sure  that  I  should 
win. 

Lady  Marchmont  [trying  to  get  hack 
her  old  lighiness  of  tone],  She  didn't 
eat  with  her  knife? 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [resolutely  serioiis]. 
No.     She  —  yawned, 

Lady  Marchmont  [puzzled], 

Yawned  ? 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  Yes.  Three  times. 
When  I  saw  that  I  knew  that  I  should 
win. 

Lady  Marchmont  [peevish],  My 
dear  Adelaide,  what  do  you  mean? 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  Girls  like  that  can*t 
endure  boredom.  They're  used  to  ex- 
oitement,  the  vulgär  excitement  of  Bo- 
hemian  life  in  London.  Theatres,  sup- 
per parties,  plenty  of  fast  society.  She 
owned  as  much  this  moming.  Well, 
down  here  she  shall  be  dull,  oh,  how 
dM!  1  will  See  to  that.  The  curate 
shall  come  to  dinner.  And  old  Lady 
Bellairs,  with  her  tracts  and  her 
trumpet-  I've  arranged  that  it  shall 
be  a  long  engagement.  She  shall  yawn 
to  some  purpose  before  it*s  over.  And 
when  she  8  bored  she'U  get  eross.  You'll 
see.  She'U  begin  to  quarrel  with  her 
mother,  and  nag  at  Geoffrey  —  at  every 
one,  in  fact,  except  mo.  I  shall  be  too 
sweet  to  her  for  that.  [WM  a  long  look 
into  her  sister's  eyes]  And  that  will  be 
the  beginning  of  the  end. 

Lady  Marchmont  [iurning  away  her 
eyes  with  something  like  a  shiver].  Well, 
dear,  I  think  your  plan  diabolical. 
[Rising]  But  your  courage  is  perfectly 
splendid,  and  1  love  you  for  it.  [Lays 
hand  on  her  Shoulder  for  a  moment  caress- 
ingly]  And  now  TU  go  in  and  get  ready 
for  lunch. 

[Lady  Marchmont  turns  to  go 
into  the  house.  As  she  does  so 
the  Butler  comes  out,  followed 
by  Mabel  in  riding  hahit. 
Mrs.  Cassilis*8  manner 
changes  at  once,     The  intense 


serious7iess  unth  which  she  has 

been   talking  to   her  sister  dia- 

appeors  in  an  instant^  and  in- 

stead    you    have    the    charming 

hostessy   wUhout   a   care  in   the 

World,    only    thiriking    of    wel- 

coming   her   guest   and   making 

her  comfortable.     It  is  a  triumph 

of  pluck  —  and  breeding] 

Butler.     Lady  Mabel  Venning. 

Mrs.   Cassilis   [rising].     Ah,  Mabel 

dear,     how     are     you?     [Kisses     her] 

YouVe  ridden  over?     But  you're  going 

to  stay  here,  you  know.     Haven't  you 

brought  your  things? 

Mabel.  Mamma  is  sending  them 
after  me.  It  was  such  a  perfect  morn- 
ing  for  a  ride.  How  do  you  do,  Lady 
Marchmont?  [Shaking  hands] 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  That 's  right.  Wat- 
son,  teil  them  to  take  Lady  Mabel' s 
horse  round  to  the  stables.  She  will 
keep  it  here  while  she  is  with  us.  [To 
Mabel]  Then  you'll  be  able  to  ride 
every  day  with  Geoffrey.  [To  Lady 
Marchmont]  Poor  Ethel  doesn't  ride. 
Isn't  it  unf ortlmate  ? 

Lady  Marchmont.     Very ! 
Mrs.    Cassilis.     She   and    Geoffrey 
are  down  at  the  strawberry  bed  spoilinfi[ 
their   appetites   for   luncheon.     Woula 
you  like  to  join  them  ? 

Mabel.  I  think  not,  thanks.  It's 
rather  hot,  isn't  it?  I  think  I'd  rather 
stay  here  with  you. 

Mrs.  Cassilis.     As  you  please,  dear. 

[They  sit] 
Mabel.  Oh,  before  I  forget,  mamma 
asked  me  to  teil  you  she  telegraphed 
to  Uncle  Algernon  yesterday,  and  he's 
Coming  down  next  Wednesday.  She 
had  a  letter  from  him  this  morning  by 
the  second  post.  It  came  just  before 
I  Started.  Such  a  funny  letter.  Mamma 
asked  me  to  bring  it  to  you  to  read. 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [taking  letter,  and  read' 
ing  it  aloud  to  her  sister].  **My  dear 
Julia,  —  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand 
to  what  I  owe  the  honour  of  an  invita- 
tion  to  Milverton.  I  thought  I  had 
forfeited  all  elaim  to  it  for  ever.  I  can 
only  suppose  you  have  at  last  found  an 
heiress  to  marry  me.  If  this  is  so  I 
may  as  well  say  at  once  that  unless  she 
is  both  extremely  rieh  and  extremely 
pretty  I  shall  decline  to  entertain  her 
proposal.  My  experience  is  that  that 
18  a  somewliat  unusual  eombination. 
!  I  will  be  with  you  next  Wednesday. — 
I  Your  affectionate  brother,  A.  L.  War- 
I  rington."     [Giving   hack   letter]    That's 
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right,  then.  And  now  I  think  TU  just 
go  down  to  the  kitchen  -garden  and 
teil  Geoffrey  you're  here.  [Rises]  No, 
don*t  come  too.  You  stay  and  enter- 
tqin  Margaret. 

[She  goes  off  hy  the  path  leading  to 
the  strawberry  beds] 

Lady  Marchmont.  Dear  Major 
Warrington.  He  always  was  the  most 
delightfuUy  witty,  wicked  creature. 
I'm  so  glad  he's  Coming  while  I'm  here. 
Adelaide  must  be  sure  and  ask  Mm 
over. 

Mab  EL.  Uncle  Algernon  is  Coming 
over  to  dine  this  day  week  —  with 
mamma. 

Lady  Marchmont.  To  be  snre;  I 
remember. 

[Enter  Geoffrey  quickly  from  garden] 

Geoffrey.  Halloa,  Mabel!  How 
do  you  do?  [Shaking  hands]  I  didn't 
know  you  were  here. 

Mabel.  Mrs.  Cassiüs  has  just  gone 
to  teil  you. 

Geoffrey.  I  know  She  met  us  as 
we  were  coming  back  from  eating  straw- 
berries.  WeVe  been  perfect  pigs.  She 
and  Ethel  will  be  here  in  a  moment.  I 
ran  on  ahead. 

Lady  Marchmont  [rising].  Well,  it's 
close  on  lunch  time.  I  shall  go  in  and 
get  ready. 

[Lady  Marchmont  goes  off  into 
the  housCj  leaving  the  young 
people  together.  They  hegin  to 
chatter  at  once  with  the  easy 
familiarity  of  long  acquaintance] 
Geoffrey.     You  rode  over? 

[Süting  on  the  arm  of  her  chair] 
Mabel.     Yes,   on  Basil.     He  really 
is  the  sweetest  thing.     I  like  him  much 
better  than  Hector. 

Geoffrey.     Poor  old  Hector.     He*s 
not  so  young  as  he  was. 
Mabel.     No. 

[Geoffrey    suddenly    remember a 
that    there    ia    something    more 
important  than  horses  which  he 
has  to  say  before  Bthel  arrives. 
He  hesitates  for  a  moment,  and 
then  plunges  into  his  subject] 
Geoffrey.     Mabel    .    .    .    There's 
something  I  want  to  ask  you. 
Mabel.     Is  there? 
Geoffrey.     Yes.    But  I  don*t  know 
how  to  say  it.  [Hesitates  again] 

Mabel     [smüing].    Perhaps     you*a 
better  not  tiy,  then? 
Geoffrey.     I  must.    I  feel  I  ought. 


It's  about  something  Aunt  Margaret 
Said  yesterday.  .  .  .  [Blushing  a  little] 
Mabel,  did  you  ever  .  .  .  did  1  ever 
.  .  .  did  I  ever  do  anything  to  make 
you  think  I  ...  I  was  going  to  ask 
you  to  marry  me? 

[Looking  her  bravely  in  the  face] 

Mabel  [turning  her  eyes  away].  No, 
Geoff. 

Geoffrey.     Sure? 

Mabel.     Quite  sure. 

Geoffrey.     I'm  glad. 

Mabel  [looking  up,  surprised],  Why, 
Geofif? 

Geoffrey.  Because  from  what  Aunt 
Margaret  said  I  was  afraid,  without  in- 
tendmg  it,  I'd  .  .  .  I  —  hadn't  been 
quite  honourable. 

Mabel  [gently],  You  have  always 
been  everything  that  is  honourable, 
Geoff.     And  everything  that  is  kind. 

Geoffrey  [relieved].  Thank  you, 
Mabel.  You're  a  brick,  you  know. 
And  we  shall  always  be  friends,  sha'n't 
we? 

Mabel.     Always.  [Rises] 

Geoffrey.  And  you'll  be  friends 
with  Ethel  £00  ? 

Mabel.     If  she'll  let  me. 

Geoffrey.  Of  course  she'U  let  you. 
She's  the  dearest  girl.  She's  readv  to 
be  friends  with  everybody.  And  slie'll 
love  you,  I  know.  [Stands  up]  You 
promise?  [Holds  out  hand] 

Mabel  [takes  it],     I  promise. 

[Mrs.  Cassilis  and  Ethel  enter  at  this 
moment  from  garden.  Mrs.  Cas- 
silis has  her  arm  in  Ethel' s,  and 
they  make  a  picture  of  mutnal  trust 
and  affection  which  would  make 
Lady  Marchmont  scrcam.  Luckily^ 
she  is  safely  in  her  room  washing  her 
hands,  Mrs.  Cassilis  smiles  sxoeeüy 
at  Mabel  as  she  speaks,  hut  does  not 
relax  her  hold  on  her  future  daiighier' 
in-law] 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  Not  gone  in  to  get 
ready  yet,  Mabel  ? 

Mlabel.  No.  Lady  Marchmont 
only  went  a  minute  ago. 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  [To  Ethel]  You've 
not  met  Mabel  yet,  have  you?  I  must 
introduce  you.  Miss  Borridge  —  Lady 
Mabel  Venning.  [SweeUy]  I  want  you 
two  to  be  great  friends!  [They  thake 
hands]  And  now  oome  in  and  get 
ready  for  lunoheon. 

[They  aü  move  towards  ihe  htmm 
aa  the  curtain  faila] 
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ACT   III 

SCENB.  —  The  smoHng-roo-m  at  Deyn- 
kam.  A  week  hai  elapaed  Hnct  tke 
last  Act,  and  Ihe  Urne  ia  after  dinner. 
The  room  has  Iwo  doors,  one  leading 
lo  tke  hall  and  Ihe  rest  of  the  house, 
Ihe  other  conimunicaling  uHlh  the 
billiard-TOom.  Tkere  is  a  Jireplace 
on  tke  Uft,  in  tekich  a  fire  bums 
hrighdy.  A  wriling-lable  occvpies 
Ihe  centre  of  tke  slage.  Furlher  up 
is  a  grand  piano.  By  ite  side  a 
stand  uiilh  music  on  it.  Obviovsly 
a  man'»  room  front  Ihe  subslantial 
wriling-table,  imth  the  dgar-box  on 
il,  and  the  teather-covered  oTtn-chairs. 
"  Tke  Field"  and  "  Tke  Sportsman" 
He  on  a  sofa  kard  by.  The  Toom  is 
lighted  by  lamps.  The  slage  is 
emply  when  the  curtain  riaes.  Tken 
Oeoffrbv  eiUers  from  hall.  He 
Crosse»  to  tke  door  of  Ihe  billiard- 
room,  open»  it,  and  looks  in.  Then 
(um«  and  speaks  to  Major  War- 
HiNCTON,  who  ka»  just  entered  from 
kall.  Warkington  is  a  ckeerful, 
Talher  disaipaled-looking  man  of 
ßve^nd-forly. 

Oeoffrey.  It'a  all  right,  Warring- 
ton.    They've  iighted  the  lamps. 

Warbington.     Oood. 

[StroUing  across  towards  fireplace] 

Oeoffrey  [al  door  of  billiard-Toom]. 
How  many  will  you  give  me? 

Wareincton.  Oh,  han^  biHiards! 
l'm  not  up  tp  »  game  to-night.  That 
was  only  an  exouso  to  get  away  from 
the  womeo.  I  believe  that'a  why  games 
wore  iDvented.  But  if  you  conld  get 
me  a  whisky  and  aoda  I  should  be  your 
etemal  debtor.  Julia  kept  such  an 
infernally  strict  watch  on  me  all  the 
evening  that  I  never  );ot  more  tfaan  a 
glass  and  a  half  of  Champagne.  A 
fellow  ean't  get  aiong  on  that,  can  ho? 

Geoffret.     rii  mg. 

Warrinoton.  Do.  There's  a  good 
fellow.  [Oeoffrey  rings]  Every  man 
requires  a  certain  amount  of  licjuid  per 
day.  I've  seen  the  statiHtica  in  "The 
LÄneet."  But  Julia  never  reads  "The 
Lanoet."  Women  never  do  read  any- 
thing,  !  believe. 

Oeoffrey.     Have  another  eigar? 

Warbington.  ThankH.  Don'tmind 
if  I  do.  [Takes  one  and  ligkla  U]  Aron't 
you  going  to7 

Qeoffret  [wko  tookt  uedy  and  pul  of 
»piriit].    No,  tbaaks. 


[Enter  Pootman,  wUk  wAisfcy  and  soda\ 

Whisky  and  Eoda,  James. 
PooT«AN.     Yea,  sir. 

[Puls  it   on  amatl  table  and  goe» 

Warrington.     Off  your  SMoke?  - 

Oeoffrey.  Yes.  \Pouring  v;hiaky\ 
Say  when. 

Wabrinoton.  When.  [Takes  aoda\ 
You're  not  going  to  have  one? 

Oeoffrey.      No. 

Warbington.     Off  your  drink? 

Geoffrev.     Yea. 

Warrincton.  That's  bad.  What'a 
the  matter? 

[Selecls  comfoTlable  eaay-chaw  and 
Bits  lazily[ 

Oeoffrey.  On,  nothing,  l'm  a  bit 
out  of  aorts,  I  euppose. 

Warbington.  How  well  your 
mother  looks  to-night,  by  the  way  I 
Jove,  what  a-^jretty  woman  she  ia! 

Geoffret.     Dcar  mother. 

Warrington  [sipa  u-hisky  medüa- 
tively].  How  does  ahe  like  this  mar- 
riage  of  youra  ? 

Oeoffrey  [og-hand].     All  rigbt. 

Wabrington.  Ab !  [Nods\  Bites 
on  the  bullet,  No  offence,  my  dear 
fellow.     I  like  her  pluek. 

Oeoffrey      [eiasperatedY      I      assure 

Jou,    vou're    miataken.     My    mother 's 
een  kindncas  itself  < 
ment.     She's  novei 

it  from  the  first.  I  beliei  _..  .  .__ 
only  person  in  thia  infernal  county  who 
hasn't, 

Wahrington.     Except  myself. 

Oeoffrey.  Except  yourself.  And 
you  think  me  a  thundering  young  fool. 

Warrincton.     Oh  no. 

Geoffhet.  Oh  yea,  I  eould  see 
you  looking  euriously  at  nie  all  through 
dinner  —  when  you  weren't  eatiM  — 
as  if  I  were  some  atrange  boast.  You 
think  l'm  a  fool  right  enough. 

Warrikoton  [stretching  himaelf  lux- 
uriously).  Not  at  all.  Miss  Borridge 
ia  a  very  pretty  girl,  very  bright,  very 
amusin".  I  aat  next  her  at  dinner,  you 
know.  Not  quite  the  aort  one  marrtes, 
perhaps  —  as  a  ru!e  — 

Geoffret    [croasty].     What  do  you 

Warrinoton  [»hrugs].  Anyhow, 
you're  going  to  mancher.  So  much 
the  better  for  Aer,  What  amuftea  me  . 
ia  your  bringine  her  old  reprobate  ot  a 
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Geofprey  [peevish].  What*s  the  mat- 
ter with  her  mother?  She's  common, 
of  course,  and  over-eats  herseif,  but 
lots  of  people  do  that.  And  she*s  good- 
naturea.  That's  more  than  some 
women  are. 

Warrington  [looking  thoughtfully  at 
ihe  end  of  his  cigar].  Still,  she's  scarcely 
the  sort  one  introduces  to  one's  mother^ 
eh?  But  Tm  old-fashioned,  no  doubt. 
There's  no  saying  what  you  young 
feUows  will  do.  Your  code  is  pecuUarly 
yonr  own. 

[Wanders  across  in  quest  of  another 
whisky  and  soda] 

ÖEOFFREY  [resHvely].  Look  here, 
Wamngton,  what  do  you  mean? 

Warrinqton  [easily],  Want  to  hit 
me  in  the  eye,  don't  you?  I  know. 
Very  natural  feeling.  Lots  of  people 
have  it. 

Geoffrey  [sulkily].  Why  shouldn't 
I  iutroduce  her  to  my  mother? 

Warrington.  Well,  sho's  a  dis- 
rapu table  old  woman,  you  know.  She 
lived  with  Borridge  for  years  before  he 
married  her.  The  other  daughter's  — 
[Shruqs  Shoulders]  And  then  to  bring 
her  down  here  and  introduce  her  to 
Julia!     Gad,  I  like  your  humour. 

Geoffrey  [much  perturbed  at  his  com- 
panion's  news\.     Are  you  sure? 

Warrington  [nonchalantly],  Sure? 
Why,  it's  common  knowledge.  Every- 
body  knows  old  Borridge,  and  most 
paople  loatho  her.  I  don*t.  I  rather 
like  her  in  a  wav.  Sho's  so  splendidly 
vulgär.  Flings  her  aitchos  about  with 
rookless  indifference.  And  1  like  her 
affection  for  that  girl.  She's  really 
fond  of  her.  So  muoh  the  worse  for 
you,  by  the  waj^  Youll  never  be  ablo 
to  keep  them  apart. 

Geoffrey  [irritahly].  Why  should 
I  want  to  keep  them  apart? 

Warrington.  Why  should  you  — ? 
[Drinks]  Oh,  well,  my  dear  chap,  if 
youWe  satisßed  — 

Geoffrey  [low  voice].  Her  sister 
.  .  .   ?     Poor  Ethel  I     Poor  Ethel ! 

Warrington  [toith  a  good-natured 
e ff  ort  to  make  the  best  of  things],  My 
oear  chap,  don't  be  so  down  in  the 
mouth.  There's  no  use  fretting.  I'd 
no  idea  you  wore  so  completely  in  the 
dark  about  all  this,  or  I  wouldn't  have 
told  you.     Cheer  up. 

Geoffrey   [huskily],     I'm  glad   you 
'  told  me. 

Warrington.  To  think  you've  been 
ongaged  all  this  time  and  never  found 


it  out!  What  amazing  innocence! 
[Chuckling]  Ha!  Hai  .  .  .  Ha! 
Ha!     Ha! 

Geoffrey.     Don*t. 

[Sinks  on  to  sofa  tnth  a  groan] 

Warrington.  Sorry,  my  dear  boy. 
But  it's  so  devilish  amusing. 

Geoffrey.  How  bUnd  Fve  beenl 
How  utterly  blind ! 

Warrington  [shruga  Shoulders].  Well, 
I  rather  like  a  chap  who's  a  bit  of  an  ass 
myself. 

Geoffrey.     Poor  mother ! 

Warrington.  Doesn't  she  know? 
Not  about  old  Borridge?  [Geoffrey 
shakes  his  head]  She  must!  Women 
always  do.  They  have  an  instinct 
about  these  things  that  is  simply  un- 
canny.  It's  often  highly  inconvenient 
too,  by  the  way.  She  probably  says 
nothing  on  your  account. 

Geoffrey  [dismally].  Perhaps  so. 
Or  Ethel's.  She's  been  wonderfully 
kind  to  Ethel  ever  since  she  camo  down. 
Perhaps  that's  the  reason.  [Rises] 
After  all,  it's  not  Ethel's  fault. 

Warrington.  Of  course  not.  [Looks 
at  him  curiously,  then^  with  an  instinct  of 
kindlinesSf  goes  to  him  and  lays  hand  on 
Shoulder]  Well,  here's  luck,  my  dear 
boy,  and  I  won't  say  may  you  never 
repent  it,  but  may  you  put  off  repent- 
ing  it  as  long  as  possible.  That's  the 
best  one  can  nope  of  most  marriages. 

Geoffrey  [drily],     Thanks! 

Warrington.  Well,  it's  been  an 
uncommon  amusin*  evoning.  Mrs. 
Herries'  face  has  been  a  study  Tor  a  lif  e- 
time.  And  as  for  Julia's  —  oh,  out- 
raged  respectability !    What  a  joy  it  is ! 

[Further  conversation  is  interrupted  by 
the  entrance  of  the  other  guests  from 
the  hall.  These  are  Lady  Remen- 
HAM,  Lady  Marchmont,  Mrs. 
Herries,  Mrs.  Borridge,  Ethel, 
and  Mab  EL.  Last  of  all  comes  the 
Rector,  with  Mrs.  Cassilis.  They 
enter  with  a  hum  of  converscUion] 

Rector.  [To  his  hostess]  Well,  he's 
a  disreputable  poaohing  fellow.  It's 
no  more  than  he  deserved. 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [nods  dubiously].  Stillt 
I'm  sorry  for  his  wife. 

Mrs.  Herries.  I'll  send  down  to 
her  in  the  moming  and  see  if  she  wantB 
anything. 

Mrs.  Borridge  [heaming  vriik  good 
humour].  So  this  is  where  yoa  gientt»* 
men  have  got  to ! 
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Geopfrey.  I  brought  Major  War- 
rington to  smoke  a  oigar. 

Lady  Remenham  [looking  fixedly  at 
whisky,  then  at  Warrington].  Algemon ! 
Warrington  [protesting].  My  dear 
JuUa,  I  believe  there  is  nothing  unusual 
in  a  man's  requiring  one  wlusky  and 
8oda  at  this  time  in  the  evening. 

Lady  Remenham.  I  trust  it  has 
been  only  one. 

[Siis  on  sofüf  where  she  is  joined 

by  Lady  Marchmont] 

Warrington    [changing   the   subject]. 

Whom  have  you  been  sending  to  jail 

for   poaching   now,    Rector?     No  Jus- 

tice's  justice,  I  hope? 

Rector.  Old  Murcatt.  He's  one  of 
Mrs.  Cassilis's  tenants.  A  most  un- 
satisfactory  fellow.  He  was  caught 
red-handed  laying  a  snare  in  the  Milver- 
ton  woods.     It  was  a  clear  case. 

[Ethel  stifles  a  yawn] 
Bthel.     I  should  have  thought  there 
was  no  great  härm  in  that. 

Rector.     My  dear  young  lady ! 
Mrs.    Cassilis.     Take    care,    Ethel 
dear.    An  Englishman's  hares  are  sacred . 
Mrs.  Borridge.     How  siUy !    I  ean*t 
bear  'are  myself . 

[Seats   herseif  massively  in  armr 
chair   in  front  of   piano.     An 
awkward  silence  follows  this  in- 
svU  to  hares.     As  it  threatens  to 
grow    oppressive^    the    Rector 
tries    what    can    he    done    with 
partridges  to  bridge  the  gulf] 
Rector.     You'U  have  plonty  of  par- 
tridges   this   year,   Mrs.    Cassilis.     We 
Started  five  coveys  as  we  drove  here. 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [acknowledging  his  help 
with  a  smile],  We  generally  have  a 
good  many. 

[Ethel,    stifling    another    yawn, 
strolls  to  piano,  opens  it,  and 
strikes  a  note  or  two  idly] 
Mabel.     You  play,   I  know,  Ethel. 
Won't  you  play  something? 
Ethel  [sulkily].     No. 

[Turns      away,      closing      piano 

sharply.      Another    constrained 

silence] 

Mrs.  Herries.     I  saw  you  out  rid- 

ing    to-day,    Mabel.     I    looked    in    at 

Dobson's    cottage.     Poor    fellow,    I'm 

afraid  he's  very  ill. 

Mabel.  Yes.  I  was  with  Geoflfrey. 
We  had  a  long  ride,  all  through  Lower 
Milverton  and  Carbury  to  •  Mirstoke. 
It  was  delightful. 

Mrs.  Borridge.  [To  Mrs.  Herries] 
Your  husband  has  a  lot  of  that  sort  of 


thing  to  do  down  here,  I  suppose,  Mrs. 
'Erris? 

Mrs.  Herries  [tvith  frosty  politeness]. 
When  people  aro  ill  they  generally  like 
a  Visit  from  a  clergyman,  don't  they? 

Mrs.  Borridge  [bluntly].  Well, 
there's  no  accounting  for  tastes.  My 
'usband,  when  he  was  ill,  wouldn't  'ave 
a  parson  near  'im.  Said  it  gave  'im 
the  creeps. 

[Another  silence  that  can  be  feit, 

Warrington's  Shoulders  quiver 

with  delighty  and  he  chokes  hur^ 

riedly  into  a  ncwspaper] 

Lady   Marchmont   [crossing   to  fire, 

with  polite  pretence  that  it  is  the  physical, 

not  the  social,  atmosphere  that  is  freezing 

her  to  the  hone].     How  sensible  of  you 

to  have  a  firo,  Adelaide. 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [throvnng  her  a  grateful 
look].  It  is  pleasant,  isn't  it?  These 
July  evenings  are  often  cold  in  the 
country. 

[Ethel  slifles  a  prodigious  yawn] 
Geoffrey     [going     to     her].     Tired, 
Ethel? 

Ethel  [peltishly],     No. 

[Glowers  at  him.     He  turns  away 
with  slight  shrug.     There  is  yet 
another  awkward  pause] 
Mrs.     Cassilis     [rising     nervously], 
Won't  somebody  play  billiards?     Are 
the  lamps  lighted,  Geoffrey? 
Geoffrey.     Yes,  mother. 
Mrs.    Cassilis.     Or   shall    we    play 
pyramids?     Then  we  can  all  join  in. 
[Persv^sively]     You'U  play,   Mrs.   Bor- 
ridge, I'm  sure? 

Mrs.  Borridge  [bcaming].     I'm  on. 
Mrs.  Cassilis.     You,    Lady  Remen- 
ham? 

Lady  Remenham.  No,  thanks.  Mrs. 
Herries  and  I  are  going  to  stay  by  the 
fire  and  talk  about  the  Rector's  last 
sermon. 

[The    Rector    raises    hands    in 
horror] 
Mrs.  Cassilis.     You,  Margaret? 
Lady  Marchmont.     No,  really.   I've 
never  played  pyramids  in  my  life. 

Mrs.  Borridge  [in  high  good  humour], 
Then  it's  'igh  time  you  began,  Lady 
Marchmont.     Fll  teach  you. 

[Mrs.    Cassilis    looks    entreaty. 
Lady     Marchmont     assenta, 
smiling] 
Lady  Marchmont.     Very  well.     To 
please  you,  dear  Mrs.  Borridge ! 

[Lady  Marchmont  goes  off  to 
hilliard-room,  followed  a  tno^ 
ment  later  hy  Mabsl] 
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Mrs.  Cassilis.  You,  Mabel?  That's 
three.     Ethel  fonr. 

Ethel.  No,  thank  you,  Mrs.  Cassi- 
lis.    I  won't  play. 

Mrs.  Bobridqe.  Why  not,  Eth? 
You're  a  nailer  at  pyramids. 

Ethel  [pettishly],  Because  I'd  rather 
not,  mother.  [Turns  away] 

Mrs.  Borridge.  All  nght,  dearie. 
You  needn't  snap  my  nose  off. 

[Goes  off  to  büliard-^room  with  un- 
ruffled  cheerfiUness] 
Mrs.  Cassilis.     Geoffrey  five.     The 
Rector  six. 

Rector.  Very  well,  if  you  won't 
play  for  money.  I've  no  conscientious 
objections  to  playing  for  money,  but 
whenever  I  do  it  I  always  lose.  Which 
comes  to  the  same  thing. 

[Follows  Mrs.  Borridge  off] 
Mrs.    Cassilis.     You,   Major   War- 
rington, of  course? 

Warrington  [laughing],  No,  thanks. 
I  shall  stay  here  and  flirt  with  Mrs. 
Herries. 

Mrs.    Cassilis.     Very    well.      How 
many  did  I  say?    Six,  wasn*t  it?    And 
myself  seven.     Coming,  Geoff? 
Geoffrey.     All  right,  mother. 

[Geoffrey  looks  douhifully  at 
Ethel  for  a  moment,  and  even 
takes  a  step  towards  her,  hut 
8he  takes  no  notice  of  him, 
Baffledy  he  turns  to  his  mothery 
who  leads  him  off  after  the 
others.  Lady  Remenham 
settles  herseif  comfortably  in 
arm-chair  above  the  fireplace. 
Mrs.  Herries  takes  another 
by  her^  and  they  begin  to  gossip 
contentedly.  Ethel  looks  sul- 
lenly  in  their  direction,  War- 
rington  makes  a  valiant  effort 
to  retrieve  his  glass  from  the 
mantelpiece,  with  a  view  to  re- 
plenishing  it  with  whisky] 
Lady  Remenham.  Now,  Mrs. 
Hernes,  draw  up  that  chair  to  the  fire, 
and  we'll  talk  soandal. 

Warrington  [stretching  out  hand 
towards  glass],  The  Rector's  sermon, 
Julia! 

Lady  Remenham.    Algernon ! 

[He  stops  dead.  Ethel  seats  her- 
seif  in  the  armchair  behind  the 
writing-table,  puts  her  elbows 
an  the  table,  and  glares  into 
vacancy,  looking  rather  like  a 
handsomefury,  Presently  War- 
RiNQTON  joins  her,  She  yawns 
with       unaffected       weariness. 


Warrington  looks  at  her  with 
an  amused  smile] 
Warrington.     Bored,      Miss      Bor- 
ridge? 

Ethel.     I  wonder. 

Warrington  [draws  up  chair  by  her]. 
I  don't.  [She  laughs]  Life  isn't  very 
lively  down  here  tili  the  shooting  begins. 
Ethel  [drumming  with  her  üngers  on 
table],  I  don't  shoot.  So  Im  afraid 
that  won*t  help  me  mueh. 

Warrington.     I     remember.       Nor 
ride,  I  think  you  told  me? 
Ethel  [yavms],     Nor  ride. 
Warrington.     Gad.     I*m  sorry  for 
you. 

Ethel  [looking  curiously  at  him],  I 
believe  you  really  are. 

Warrington.  Of  course  I  am. 
Ethel.  I  don't  know  about  "of 
course."  Except  for  Mrs.  Cassilis  — 
and  poor  Geoff  —  who  doesn't  count  — 
I  don't  find  much  syinpathy  in  this  part 
of  the  country.  Heigho!  How  they 
hate  me ! 

Warrington  [protesting],  No,  no. 
Ethel.  Oh  yes,  they  do.  Every 
one  of  them.  From  Watson,  who  pours 
out  my  claret  at  dinner,  and  would 
dearljr  love  to  poison  it,  to  your  sister, 
who  IS  glaring  at  us  at  this  moment. 

[As,    indeed,    Lady    Remenham 

is  doing   with    some   intensiiy. 

She  highly  disapproves   of  her 

brother's   attentions    to   Ethel, 

but,  as  there  is  no  very  obvious 

method   of   stopping    them,   she 

says  nothing.    Presently  she  and 

Mrs.  Herries  begin  a  game  of 

bessique,  and  that  for  the  time, 

at  least,  distracts  her  attention 

from  her  brother^s  depravity] 

Warrington  [looking  up  and  lattgh- 

ing],     Dear  Julia.     She  never  had  any 

manners. 

Ethel.  She*s  no  worse  than  the 
rest.  Mrs.  Herries  would  do  just  the 
same  if  she  dared.  And  as  for  Mabel 
f 

• 

Warrington.  Don't  hit  it  off  with 
Mabel  ? 

Ethel.  Oh,  we  don't  quarrel,  if 
that's  what  you  mean,  or  call  one 
another  names  across  the  table.  I  wish 
we  did.  I  could  beat  her  at  ÜOkU 
We're  as  civil  as  the  Devil.  [He  laughs] 
What  are  you  laughing  at? 

Warrington.  Only  at  the  pietiir* 
esqueness  of  your  languam. 

Ethel  [shrugs],    Yes,  Mabel 
me,  and  I  hcUe  her. 
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Warrinqton.  Why  ? 
Ethel  [wearily].  Because  we're  dif- 
ferent,  I  suppose.  She's  evervthing 
Fm  not.  She's  well-born  and  well-bred. 
Her  father's  an  earl.  Mine  was  a  book- 
maker. 

Warrington.     Is  that  all? 
Ethel  [hitterly].    No.    She's  running 
after    Geoffrey.       [Warrington    looks 
incredulous]     She  is ! 

Warrington  [raising  eyebrows]. 
Jealous? 

Ethel.  Yes.  I  am  jealous.  Little 
beast!  •  [Picks  wp  flimsy  paper-knife.] 
Vd  like  to  kül  her. 

[Makes  savage  jab  wUh  knife.     It 
promptly  hreaks] 
Warrington  [taking  pieces  out  oj  her 
hand].     Don't  be  violent. 

[Carries    pieces    blandly    to    fire. 
Ethel  stares  straight  in  front 
oJ  her.     Meaniime  Lady  Kem> 
enham  hcts  been  conversing  in 
an      undertone       wiih      Mrs. 
Herries,  occasionally  glancing 
over   her  Shoulder   at  the  other 
two.     In  the  sudden  hush  which 
follows    Warrington' s    move- 
ment towards  the  fireplace  her 
voice  suddenly   becomes  alarm- 
ingly  audible] 
Lady  Remenham.     Such  a  common 
little  thing,  too !    And  /  don't  even  call 
her  pretty. 

Mrs.    Herries.     It's    curious    how 

Mrs.  Cassilis  seems  to  have  taken  to  her. 

Lady  Remenham.     Yes.     She  even 

tolerates  that  awful  mother.     [Irritably] 

What  is  it,  Algernon? 

Warrinqton  [blandly],  Only  a  little 
accident  with  a  paper-knife. 

[Lady  Remenham  grunts,    War- 
rington returns  to  Ethel] 
Mrs.    Herries    [lowering    her    voice 
discreetly].     For     Geoffrey's     sake,     of 
course.     She's  so  devoted  to  him. 

Lady  Remenham.  It  may  be  that. 
Fm  inclined  to  think  her  mind  has 
^ven  way  a  little.  I  asked  her  about 
it  last  week. 

[The  two  ladies  drop  their  voices 
again  to  a  murmur,  but  Ethel 
has   heard   the   last   remark   or 
two,  and  looks  like  murder] 
Warrington   [sitting  by  Ethel  and 
resuming  interrupted  thread],     You  were 
going  to  teil  me  what  makes  you  think 
Mabel  is  in  love  with  Geoffrey. 
Ethel.    Was  I? 
Warrington.    Weren't  you? 
Ethel.    Well,  perhaps  I  wül. 


Warrington.     Go  ahead. 

Ethel.  She's  staying  here,  and 
they're  always  to^ether.  They  ride 
almost  every  morning.  I  can't  ride, 
you  know.     And  Geoffrey  loves  it. 

Warrington.     You  should  take  to  it. 

Ethel.  I  did  try  one  day.  They 
were  just  starting  when  I  suddenly 
Said  I'd  like  to  go  with  them. 

Warrington  [starting],  What  did 
they  say  to  that? 

Ethel.  Oh,  Mabel  pretended  to  be 
as  pleased  as  possible.  She  lent  me  an 
old  habit,  and  Geoff  said  they'd  let  me 
have  a  horse  that  was  as  quiet  as  a 
lamb.     Horrid  kicking  beast ! 

Warrington.     What  horse  was  it? 

Ethel.  It  was  called  Jasmine,  or 
some  such  name. 

Warrington.  Mrs.  Cassilis's  mare? 
Why,  my  dear  girl,  she  hasn't  a  kick 
in  her. 

Ethel.  Hasn't  she !  .  .  .  Anyhow, 
we  started.  So  long  as  we  walked  it 
was  all  right,  and  I  began  to  think  I 
might  actually  get  to  like  it.  But  soon 
we  began  to  trot  —  and  that  was 
awful!  I  simply  screamed.  The  beast 
stop^ed  at  once.  But  I  went  on  scream- 
ing  tili  they  got  me  off. 

Warrington.  What  did  Geoffrey 
say? 

Ethel.  Nothing.  But  he  looked 
terrible.     Oh,  how  he  despised  me! 

Warrington.     Poor  girl. 

Ethel.  They  brought  me  back, 
Walking  all  the  way.  And  Geoff  offered 
to  give  up  riding  in  the  mornings  if  I 
liked.  [Warrington  whistles]  But,  of 
course,  I  had  to  say  no.  So  now  they 
go  out  together  every  day,  and  often 
don't  come  back  tili  lunch. 

Warrington.     And  what  do  you  do? 

Ethel  [wearily].  I  sit  at  home  and 
yawn  and  yawn.  [Does  so]  Mrs.  Cassi- 
lis takes  me  out  driving  sometimes.  She 
does  what  she  can  to  amuse  me.  But 
of  course  she's  busy  in  the  mornings. 

Warrington.  What  does  Mrs.  Bor- 
ridge  do? 

Ethel.  Lady  Marchmont  looks  after 
her.     I    believe    she    gets    a    kind    of 

gleasure  in  leading  her  on  and  watching 
er  make  a  fool  of  herseif.  Old  cat! 
And  mother  sees  nothing.  She's  as 
pleased  with  herseif  as  possible.  She's 
actually  made  Lady  Marchmont 
promise  to  come  and  stay  with  us  in 
London ! 

Warrinoton.  Bravo,  Mrs.  Bor- 
ridgel 
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Ethel.  So  I  Bit  here  in  the  drawing- 
room  with  a  book  or  the  newspaper  and 
I*m  bored !  bored  I 

Warrington.    And  Geoffrey? 

Ethel.  He  doesn't  seem  to  notice. 
If  I  say  anything  to  him  about  it  he  just 
sa^s  Im  not  well  !  He's  very  kind  and 
tnes  to  find  things  to  amuse  me,  but 
it's  a  strain.  And  so  it  goes  on  day 
after  day.     Heigho !        [A  ahort  silence] 

Warrinqton.  Well,  my  dear,  I  ad- 
mire  your  oonrage. 

Ethel  [aurprised],  What  do  you 
mean? 

Warrington.  A  lifetime  of  this! 
Year  in  year  out.  Till  you  can  yawn 
yourself  decently  into  your  grave. 

Ethel  [alarmed],  But  it  won*t  al- 
ways  be  Uke  this.  We  sha'n't  live  here, 
Geoff  and  I. 

Warrington.  Oh  yes,  you  will. 
Mrs.  Cassilis  was  talking  only  at  dinner 
of  the  little  house  she  was  going  to 
furnish  for  you  both  down  here,  just 
on  the  edge  of  the  Park.  So  that  you 
could  always  be  near  her. 

Ethel.  But  Geoff  has  his  profes- 
sion. 

Warrington.  His  profession  is  only 
a  name.  He  makes  nothing  at  it. 
And  never  will.  Geoffrey's  profession 
is  to  be  a  country  gentleman  and  shoot 
pheasants. 

Ethel.  *  But  we  shall  have  a  house 
in  London  as  well. 

Warrington  [shaking  hia  head],  Not 
you.  As  long  as  his  mother  lives 
Geoffrey  will  be  dependent  on  her,  you 
know.  He  has  nothing  worth  calüng 
an  income  of  his  own.  And  he's  proud. 
He  won't  acoept  more  from  her  than 
he*8  obliged  even  if  her  trustees  would 
allow  her  to  hand  over  anything  sub- 
stantial  to  him  on  his  marriage  — 
which  they  wouldn't. 

Ethel  [defiarUly].  I  shall  refuse  to 
live  down  here. 

Warrington.  My  dear,  you  won*t 
be  asked.  You*ll  have  to  five  where 
Mrs.  Cassilis  provides  a  house  for  you. 
Besides,  Geoflf  will  prefer  it.  He  fikes 
the  country,  and  he's  devoted  to  his 
mother. 

Ethel.     Phew ! 

Warrington.  Happüy,  it  won't  last 
for  ever.  I  dare  say  jrou'll  have  killed 
poor  Mrs.  Cassilis  off  in  a  dozen  years 
or  so.  Thou^h  you  never  know  how 
long  people  will  last  nowadays,  by  the 
way.  These  modern  dootors  are  the 
devil. 


Ethel.  Kill  her  off?  What  do  you 
mean?  I  don*t  want  to  kill  Mrs. 
Cassilis.     I  Uke  her. 

Warrington  [looking  at  her  in  genuine 
astonishment],  My  dear  young  lady, 
you  don't  suppose  you*ll  be  able  to 
stand  this  sort  of  thing,  do  you?  Oh 
no.  You'll  kick  over  the  traces,  and 
there'll  be  no  end  of  a  scandal,  and 
Geoff'll  blow  his  brains  out  —  if  he*8 
got  any  —  and  she'll  break  her  heart, 
and  that'll  be  the  end  of  it. 

Ethel  Ifiercely],     It  won't. 

Warrington.  Oh  yes,  it  will.  You 
don*t  know  what  Country  Society  is. 
The  dulness  of  it!  How  it  eats  into 
your  bones.     /  do. 

Ethel.     Does  it  bore  you  too  ? 

Warrington.  Bore?  It  bores  me 
to  teara !  I*m  not  a  bad  lot  really. 
At  least,  no  worse  than  most  middle- 
aged  bachelors.  But  Julia  thinks  me 
an  utterly  abandoned  character,  and  I 
take  care  not  to  undeceive  her.  Why? 
Because  I  find  Milverton  so  intolerable. 
I  used  to  come  down  eveiy  Christmas. 
One  of  those  ghastly  family  reunions. 
A  sort  of  wake  without  the  corpse.  At 
last  I  couldn't  stand  it,  and  did  some- 
thing  perfectly  outrageous.  I  forget 
whatj  Dut  I  know  the  servants  all  gave 
warmng.  So  now  I*m  supposed  to  be 
thoroughly  disreputable,  and  that  ass 
Remenham  won  t  have  me  asked  to 
the  house.     Thank  Heaven  for  that ! 

Ethel.     But  Geoff  likes  the  country. 

Warrington.  I  dare  say.  But 
Geoffrey  and  I  are  different.  So  are 
Geoffrey  and  you.  You  and  I  are  town 
birds.  He's  a  country  bumpkin.  / 
know  the  breed ! 

Ethel  [in  horror].  And  I  shall  have 
to  stand  this  all  my  lif e !  All  my  lif e  I 
[Savagely]     I  won't !     I  won't ! 

Warrington  [calmly],    You  will ! 

Ethel.  I  won't,  I  teil  you  I  <  [War- 
rington ahruga]  It's  too  sickening. 
[Pause,  She  seems  to  think  for  a  nuh 
mentj  then  grasps  him  by  the  arm^  and 
speaks  eagerly,  dropping  her  voice^  and 
looking  cautiously  over  towards  the  others] 
I  say,  let's  go  off  to  Paris,  you  and  I, 
andleave  all  this.     It'd  be  awful  fun. 

Warrington  [appalled^  rising].  Hush  I 
Hush !    For  God's  sake.    Julia'll  hear. 

Ethel  [almost  in  a  whisper],  Never 
mind.  What  does  it  matter?  Let's 
go.  You'd  enjoy  it  like  anything. 
We'll  have  no  end  of  a  good  üme. 

Warrington  [shaking  kimself  free^ 
desperately].    My    dear    young    lady» 
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haven't  I  just  told  you  that  I'm  not 
that  sort  at  all?  I*m  a  perfectly  re- 
spectable  person,  of  rather  austere 
morality  than  otherwise. 

Ethel.     Rot!     You'll  come? 

[Grasping  his  arm  again] 

Warrington.  No,  I  won't.  I  de- 
cline.  I  oan't  go  off  with  the  girl  my 
host  is  going  to  marry.  It  wouldn't  be 
decent.  Besides,  I  don't  want  to  go 
off  with  anybody. 

Ethel  [her  spirita  dropping  to  zero]. 
You  won't  ? 

Warrington  [testily].  No,  I  won't. 
And,  for  goodness'  sake,  speak  lower. 
Julia's  listening  with  all  her  ears. 

Ethel  \with  a  bitter  little  laugh]. 
Poor  Major  Wamngton!  How  I 
scared  you ! 

Warrington.  I  should  say  you  did. 
I'm  not  so  young  as  I  was.  A  few 
years  ago,  a  little  thing  like  that  never 
made  me  tum  a  hair.  Now  I  can't 
stand  it. 

[Subsiding  into  chair  and  wiping 
the  Perspiration  from  his  brow] 

Ethel.  YouVe  gone  through  it  be- 
fore,  then? 

Warrington.  More  than  once,  my 
dear. 

Ethel  [dismally].  And  now  you^ll 
look  down  on  me  too. 

Warrington  [trying  to  cheer  her  up], 
On  the  contrary,  I  admire  you  im- 
mensely.  In  fact,  I  don't  know  which 
I  admire  more,  your  pluek  or  your  truly 
marvellous  self-control.  To  ask  me  to 
go  off  with  you  without  letting  Julia 
hoar!  [Looking  anxiously  towards  her] 
It  was  masterly. 

Ethel  [sighs].  Well,  I  suppose  I 
shall  have  to  marry  Geoff  alter  all. 

Warrington.  I  suppose  so.  Un- 
less  you  could  go  off  with  the  Rector. 

[She  laugha  shrilly.  The  two 
ladiea  turn  sharply  and  glare] 

Ethel.  Now  IVe  shocked  your 
sister  again. 

Warrington.  You  have.  She 
thinks  I'm  flirting  with  you.  That 
means  I  sha'n't  oe  asked  down  to 
Milverton  for  another  five  years.  Thank 
heaven  for  that!  Ah,  here  are  the 
billiard  players. 

[He  riseSy  with  a  aigh  of  relief. 
The  converaation  haa  been  amus- 
ing,  but  not  without  ita  perila, 
and  he  ia  not  altogether  aorry  to 
haue  it  aafely  over.  Ethel  re- 
maina  aeated,  and  doea  not  turn 
round,     The     biüiard     playera 


troop  in,  headed  by  Mabel, 
Geoffrey  holding  open  the 
door  for  them] 

Geoffrey.  [To  Mabel]  You  fluked 
outrageously,  you  know. 

Mabel  [entering].     I  didn't! 

Geoffrey.  Oh  yes,  you  did.  Didn't 
she,  mother? 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [amiling  at  her],  Dis- 
gracefully. 

Mrs.  Borridge.  You'll  soon  leam, 
Lady  Marehmont,  if  you  practise  a  bit. 

Lady  Marchmont.  Do  you  think 
so? 

Lady  Remenham.  Well,  who  won, 
Rector  ? 

Mrs.  Borridge.     /  did. 

Lady  Remenham.     Indeed? 

[Turna  frigidly  away,   loaing  all 
interest  at  once] 

Mrs.  Borridge  [obatinately  cheerful 
and  friendlv],  Why  didn't  you  play, 
Mrs.  'Erris? 

Mrs.  Herries  \frigid  amile],  I  never 
play  games. 

Mrs.  Borridge.  You  should  leam. 
Fd  teaeh  you. 

Mrs.  Herries  [who  longa  to  be  aa  rüde 
aa  Lady  Remenham  but  haa  not  quite 
the  Courage],  .Tl\jank  you.  I  fear  I  have 
no  time. 

[Joina  Lady   Remenham  again, 
ruffling  her  feathera  nervoualy] 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  Ethel,  dear,  we  missed 
you  sadly.  I  hope  you  haven't  been 
dull? 

Ethel  [with  hyaterical  laugh].  Not 
at  all.  Major  Warrington  hais  been 
entertaining  me. 

Rector.  I  suspeet  Miss  Borridge 
feit  there  would  be  no  Opponent  worthy 
of  her  Steel. 

[Ethel     ahruga     her     ahouldera 
rudely.     He  turna  away] 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [aa  a  laat  reaort].  I 
wonder  if  we  could  have  some  musio 
now.     Mabel,  dear,  won*t  you  sing  to 

US? 

Mabel.     IVe  got  nothing  with  me. 

Geoffrey.  Do  sing,  Mabel. 
There'll  be  lots  of  things  you  know  here. 
[Opena  the  piano]  Let  me  find  some- 
thing.     Schumann  ? 

Mabel  [ahakea  head],  I  think  not. 
[Joif^  him  in  aearching  muaic 
atand] 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  Sing  us  that  Schu- 
bert song  you  sang  when  we  were  dining 
with  you  last,  dear. 

Mabel.  Very  well.  Where's  Schu- 
bert, Geo£Erey? 
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Ethel.     [To  Warrington]    Do  you 
see  that? 

[Waiching  Gboffret's  and  Ma- 
bel's  heads  in  dose  proxim- 
üy,  Seems  as  if  she  were 
about  to  jump  from  her  chair. 
Warrington  resirains  her  by 
a  hand  on  her  arm] 

Warrinqton.     Sh!      Be    quiet,    for 
heaven's  sake. 

Ethel  [hisses],     The  little  cat ! 

Mabel.     Here    it    is.     Geoff,    dou*t 
be  silly.  [Turns  to  piano] 

Mrs.  Cassilis.     Can  you  see  there  ? 

Mabel.     Yes,  thank  you. 

[She  sings  iwo  verses  of  SchuberVa 
''Adieur  in  German,  very 
simply,  in  a  amall  but  sweet 
voice.  While  she  sings  the 
behaviour  of  the  guests  affords 
a  striking  illustration  of  the 
English  attitude  towards  music 
after  dinner.  Geofprey  Stands 
by  piano  prepared  to  turn  over 
when  required.  Lady  Remen- 
HAM  sits  on  Sofa  in  an  atti- 
tude of  seraphic  appreciation  of 
her  daughter's  efforts.  Lady 
Marchmont,  by  her  aide,  is 
eqtudly  enthralled  —  and  thinks 
of  something  eise.  Mrs. 
Herries  gently  beata  time  with 
her  fan.  Mrs.  Cassilis  is 
aweetly  appreciative,  The  Bor- 
RiDGES,  on  the  contrary,  fall 
aadly  below  the  Standard  of 
polite  attention  required  of  them. 
Ethel,  who  has  begun  by  glar- 
ing  defiantly  at  Mabel  during 
the  first  few  bars  of  the  song, 
rapidly  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  she  canH  sing^  and  decides 
to  ignore  the  whole  Performance. 
Mrs.  Borridqe  begins  by  set- 
tling  herseif  placidly  to  the  task 
of  listening.  She  is  obviously 
puzded  arhd  rather  annoyed 
when  the  song  turns  out  to  be 
German,  but  decides  to  put  up 
with  it  with  a  shrug,  hoping  it 
will  soon  be  over.  At  the  end 
of  the  first  verse  she  turns  to 
Mrs.  Cassilis  to  begin  to  talk, 
but  that  lady^  with  a  smile  and 
a  geature,  ailencea  her,  and  the 
aecond  verae  begina.  At  thia 
Mrs.  Borridge's  jaw  falla, 
and,  after  afew  bara,  ahefrankly 
addreaaea  heradf  to  alumber. 
Her  purvle,  gooa-natured  coun- 
tenance  aroops  upon  her  Shoulder 


aa  the  verae  proceeds,  and  when 
ahe  wakea  up  at  the  end  it  is  mth 
a  visible  start.     Warrington, 
meantimej  has  disgraced  himselj 
in  the  eyes  of  his  sister  by  talk- 
ing  to  Ei'bEL  during  the  opening 
bars  of  the  second  verse,  and  has 
only  been  reduced  to  silence  by 
the  stony  glare  which  she  thence- 
forward  keepa  fixed  upon  him  tili 
the  last  bar.     In  self-defence,  he 
leans  back  in  hia  chair  and  con- 
templates  the  ceiling  resolutely] 
Geoffrey  [clapping].  Bravo!  Bravo! 
Rbctor.     Charming,  charming. 
Lady  Marchmont.     [To  Lady  Rem- 
enham]     What  a  sweet  voice  she  has. 
Mrs.  Cassilis.     Thank  you,  dear. 
Rector.     [To  Mabel,  heartily]   New 
we  must  have  another. 
Geoffrey.     Do,  MabeL 
Mabel.     No.    That's  quite  enough. 
Rector    [urith    resolute    friendlir^ss]. 
Miss  Borridge,  you  sing,  I*m  sure. 

Mrs.  Borridge.  Do,  dearie.  [To 
Lady  Remenham]  My  girl  has  a  won- 
derful  voice,  Lady  Remling.  Quite 
like  a  professionaL  Old  Jeukins  at 
the  Tiv.  used  to  say  she'd  make  a 
fortune  in  the  'alls. 

Lady  Remenham  [frigidly].     Indeed? 
Ethel.     I  don*t  think  IVe  any  songs 
anv  one  here  would  care  for. 

Mrs.  Borridge.  Nonsense,  dearie. 
YouVe  lots  of  songs.  Give  them 
"TheChildren's'Ome." 

Ethel  [riaing].  Well,  1*11  sing  if  you 
like. 

Geofprey    [going    to    her].     ShaU   I 
find  you  something,  Ethel? 
Ethel  [snaps].     No ! 

[Geoffrey  turns  away  anubbed^ 
and  joina  Mabel.  Ethel  goes 
to  the  piano,  where  she  is  fol- 
lowed  a  moment  later  by  War- 
RiNGTON,  who  atanda  behind  ü, 
facing  audience,  and  looking 
much  amuaed  aa  her  aong  pro- 
ceeds.  Ethel  takea  her  seat  at 
piano.  There  is  a  momerU*» 
pauae  while  ahe  darta  a  glance 
at  Geoffrey  atanding  wüh 
Mabel.  Then  she  aeems  to 
make  up  her  mind,  and,  tffükovt 
prelude  of  any  kind,  plunges 
into  the  following  refined  ditty:] 

Wh^i  Joey  takes  me  for  a  walk,  me  an' 

my  sister  Lue, 
'E  puts  *is  arms  round  both  our  m&Kti^ 

as  lots  o'  men  will  do. 
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We  don't  allow  no  liberties,  and  so  we 

teils  'im  piain, 
And  Joey  says  *e's  sorry  —  but  *e  does 

the  same  again ! 

{Spoken)  Well,  we*re  not  going  to 
have  that,  you  know.  Not  likely! 
We're  not  that  sort^  So  we  just  says 
to  'im: 

Stop  that,  Joey !    Stow  it,  Joe ! 
Stop  that  tickün*  when  I  teil  yer  toe. 
You're  too  free  to  suit  a  ^1  like  me. 
Just  you  stop  that  tickhn'  or  I'll  slap 
yer! 

When  Joe  an'  me  is  man  an'  wif e  —  I 

thinks  'e  loves  me  tnie, 
I  'ope  'e'll  go  on  ticklin'  me  —  and  leave 

off  ticklin'  Lue. 
'E'll  have  to  leave  the  girls  alone,  and 

mind  what  'e's  about, 
Or  'im  an'  me  an'  Lucy  *ill  precious  soon 

fall  out. 

(Spoken)  Yes,  I'm  not  going  to  put 
up  with  that  sort  of  thing  once  we'ro 
married.  Not  I.  If  'e  tries  it  on  I 
shall  just  sing  out  straight : 

Now  then,  all  of  you. 

[Looks  across  impudently  towards 
Lady  Remenham,  who  hristlcs 
with  indignation] 

Stop  that,  Joey !     Chuck  it.  Joe ! 

Stop  that  ticklin'  when  I  teil  yer  toe. 

You're  too  free  to  suit  a  ^rl  like  me. 

Just  you  drop  that  tickhn'  or  I'll  slap 
yer ! 

[Sings  chorus  fortissimo,  joined 
hy  her  delighted  mother  and 
hy  Warrington,  who  heats 
time  sonorously  on  the  top  of 
the  piano.  For  this  attention 
she  slaps  him  cordially  on  the 
cheek  at  the  last  line,  by  way 
of  giving  an  artistic  finish  to 
the  Situation^  and  then  rises, 
flushed  and  excited^  and  Stands 
hy  the  piano,  looking  defiantly 
at  her  horrified  aiidience] 
Warrington.      Splendid,    by   Jove! 

Capital ! 

[Thatj  however,  is  clearly  not  the 
opinion  of  the  rest  of  the  lis- 
teners,  for  the  song  has  what 
is  caUed  a  *'mixed'*  reception. 
The  ladieSy  for  the  most  part, 
had  originally  setUed  thetnselves 
tnto  tkeir  places  prepared  to 
li9ten   to   anything   which   was 


sei  hefore  them  with  polite 
indifference.  A  few  hars,  how- 
ever,  suffice  to  convince  them  of 
the  impossihility  of  that  atti- 
tude,  Lady  Remenham,  who 
is  sitting  on  the  sofa  hy  Lady 
Marchmont,  exchanges  a  hor- 
rified glance  with  that  lady,  and 
with  Mrs.  Herries  on  the 
other  side  of  the  room.  Mabel 
looks  uncomfortahle.  The 
Rector  feigns  ahstraction, 
Mrs.  Cassilis  remains  calm 
and  sweetj  hut  avoids  every  one's 
eye,  and  more  particularly 
Geoffrey's,  lüho  looks  in- 
tensely  miserahle.  But  War- 
RiNGTON  enjoys  himself  thor- 
oughlyj  even  down  to  the  final 
slap,  and  as  for  Mrs.  Bor- 
RIDGE,  her  satisfaction  is  un- 
measured.  She  heats  time  to 
the  final  chorus,  wagging  her 
old  head  and  joining  in  in 
stentorian  accents,  finally  jump- 
ing  up  from  her  chair,  clapping 
her  hands,  and  crving,  **  ThaVs 
right,  Eth.  Give  em  another.** 
In  fact,  she  feels  that  the  song 
has  heen  a  complete  triumph 
for  her  daughter,  and  a  startling 
vindication  of  Old  Jenkins's 
good  opinion  of  her  powers. 
Svddenly,  however,  she  oecomes 
consciotis  of  the  horrified  silence 
which  surrounds  her,  The 
cheers  die  away  on  her  Ups. 
She  looks  round  the  room,  dazed 
and  almost  frightened,  then 
hurriedly  reseats  her  seif  in  her 
chair,  from  which  she  has  risen 
in  her  excitement,  straightens 
her  wig,  and  —  there  is  an 
awfvX  pause] 
Mrs.  Cassilis  [feeling  she  must  say 
something].  Won't  you  come  to  the 
fire,  Ethel?  You  must  be  cold  out 
there. 

Ethel.  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Cassilis. 
I'm  not  cold. 

Warrington.  Jove,  Miss  Borridge, 
I'd  no  idea  you  could  sing  like  that. 

Ethel  [unth  a  sneer],  Nor  had 
Geoffrey. 

Lady  Remenham  [rising\.  Well,  we 
must  be  getting  home.  Geoffrey,  will 
you  ask  if  the  carriage  is  roimd  ? 

Geoffrey.     Certainly,    Lady    Rem- 
enham. [Rings] 
Mrs.  Herries.    We  must  be  going, 
too.    Come,  Hildebrand.     [Rinng  aUo] 
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Lady  Remenham.  Are  you  Coming 
with  US,  Mabel? 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  Oh  no,  I  can't  spare 
Mabel  yet.  She  has  promised  to 
stay  a  few  days  more. 

Ladt  Remenham.    Very  well. 

[Enier  Butler] 

Gbopprby.  Lady  Remenham's  car- 
riage. 

Butler.     It's  at  the  door,  sir. 
Geoffret.    Very  well. 

[Exit  Butler] 

Lady  Remenham.     Good-bye,  then, 

dear.     Such  a  pleasant  evening.    Good 

night,    Mabel.    We   shall   expect   you 

when  we  see  you. 

[General  leave-takinga] 
Mrs.     Herries.     Good-bye,     Mrs. 
Cassilis. 

Mrs.  Borridqe.  Good  night,  Lady 
Remling. 

[Holds    out    hand    with    nervous 
cordiality] 
Lady  Remenham.     Good  night. 

[Sweeps   past   her   with  icy   how. 

Mrs.  Borridge  retires  crushed 

to  a  chair  hy  fire,  and  consoles 

her  seif  wilh  tllustrated  paper] 

Lady  Remenham.    [To  Warrington, 

whois  devoting  his  last  moments  to  Miss 

Borridge].     Algernon. 

Warrington.  Cominfi',  Julia.  [To 
Ethel]    See  you  in  London,  then? 

Geoffrey  [stijSlyh  You'U  take  an- 
other  cigar,  Warrington  —  to  light  you 
home? 

Warrington.  Thanks.  Don't  mind 
if  Ido. 

[Geoffrey  hands  box] 
Lady  Remenham  [sternly].    Algernon. 
We're  ^oing  to  get  on  our  wraps. 

[Mrs.  Cassilis  and  Lady  Rem- 
enham, Mrs.  Herries  and  the 
Rector,  go  out] 
Warrington.    All    right,    Julia.     I 
shall  be  ready  as  soon  as  you  aro. 

Geoffrey  [motioning  to  whisky].  Help 
yourself,  Warrington. 

[Goes  out  after  the  others] 
Warrington.    [To  Ethel,  after  help- 
ing  himself  to  drink]     Well,   my  dear, 
I*m  afraid  you Ve  done  it  this  time ! 
Ethel.     Done  what? 
Warrington.     Shocked      them      to 
some    purpose!     It    was    magnifioont, 
but  it  was  scaroely  tactics,  eh  ? 

Ethel.  I  suppose  not.  [Fiercely] 
But  I  wanted  to  shock  them!  Here 
bave  they  been  despising  me  all  the 


evening  for  nothing,  and  when  that 
detes table  girl  with  a  voice  like  a  white 
mouse  sang  her  German  Jargon,  prais- 
ing  her  sky-high,  I  said  I'd  show  them 
what  singing  means !     And  I  did ! 

Warrington.  You  certainly  didl 
Ha !  ha !  You  should  have  seen  Julia's 
face  when  you  boxed  my  ears.  If  the 
earth  had  opened  her  mouth  and 
swallowed  you  up  like  Korah,  Dathan 
and  the  other  fellow,  it  couldn't  have 
opened  wider  than  Julia's. 

Ethel.  Well,  she  oan  scowl  if  she 
likes.     She  can*t  hurt  me  now. 

Warrington.  I'm  not  so  sure  of 
that. 

Ethel.  Shell  have  to  hurry  up. 
We  go  to-morrow. 

WARRINGTON.  Ah,  I  didn't  know. 
Well,  there's  nothing  like  cxplodin^  a 
bomb  before  you  leave,  eh?  Only  it's 
not  always  safe  —  for  the  Operator. 

Geoffrey  [re-entering  with  Mrs. 
Cassilis].  The  earriage  is  round,  War- 
riigton.     Lady  Remenham's  waiting. 

Warrington.  The  deuce  she  is! 
[Sumllows  whisky  and  soda]  I  must  fly. 
Good-bye  again.  Good-bye,  MÄ. 
Cassilis.  A  thousand  thanks  for  a 
most  interesting  evening. 

[Warrington  goes  out  toith  Qeot- 

FREY.     Pause.     Ethel  Stands 

stdlen  hy  fireplace] 

Mrs.  Borridge  [yawning  cavernously]. 

Well,   I   think  I  shall  tum  in.    Good 

night,    Mrs.    Cassilis.     [General    hand- 

shakes]     Coming,  Eth? 

Ethel.     In  a  moment,  mother. 

[Mrs.    Borridge     waddUs    o\U, 
with  a  parting  smile  from  Ladt 
Marchmont.     Geoffrey    re- 
turns  from  seeing  Warrinotox 
off  the  premises,     Mus.  Bor- 
ridge  wrings   his   hand  ajfec- 
tionately  in  paasing] 
Lady  Marchmont.     I   must  be  off 
too.    And  so  must  you,  Mabel.    You 
look  tired  out. 

[Kisses  Mrs.   Cassilis.     Geof- 
frey opens  door  for  them] 
Mabel.     I  am  a  little  tired.    Qood 
night. 

[Exeunt  Lady  Marchmont  afnd 
Mabel] 
Geoffrey.    Are  you  going,  motber? 
Mrs.  Cassilis.     Not  at  onoe.    I*Te 
a  oouple  of  notes  to  write. 

[Geoffrey  crosaes  to  jEre.  Mis> 
Cassilis  goea  to  wrtfin^-laU» 
centre,  aita  facing  atuKmoa,  «a^ 
appeara  to  begin  to  «pfift 
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Geoffrey  goes  up  to  Ethel 
thoughtftUly.  A  suence.  Then 
he  speaks  in  a  low  tone] 

Geoffrey.     Ethel. 

Ethel.     Yes.        [WithoiU  looking  up] 

Geoffrey.  Why  did  you  sing  that 
Bong  to-night? 

Ethel  [with  a  sneer],  To  please 
Lady  Remenham. 

Geoffrey.  But,  Ethel!  That's  not 
the  sort  of  song  Lady  Remenham  likes 
at  all. 

Ethel  [impatienüy].  To  shock  her, 
then. 

Geoffrey.     Ethel ! 

Ethel.     I  think  I  managed  it  too ! 

Geoffrey.  I  don't  understand. 
You're  joking,  aren't  you? 

Ethel.     Joking ! 

Geoffrey.  I  mean  vou  didn't  really 
do  it  on  purpose  to  make  Ladv  Remen- 
ham angry.     I'm  sure  you  didn't. 

Ethel  [very  distinctly],  I  teil  you 
I  did  it  on  purpose,  deliberately,  to 
shock  Lady  Remenham.  I  suppose  I 
ought  to  know. 

Geoffrey  [astonished].  But  why? 
What  made  you  do  such  a  thing? 

Ethel  [savagely].  I  did  it  because  I 
chose.     Is  that  piain  enough  ? 

Geoffrey.  Still,  you  must  have  had 
a  reason.  [No  answer.  Suspiciously] 
Did  that  fellow  Wamngton  teil  you  to 
smgit? 

Ethel  [anaps],     No. 

Geoffrey.  I  thought  perhaps  .  .  . 
Anyhow,  promise  me  not  to  sing  such 
a  sonjB:  again  here.  [Silence]  You  will 
promise  ? 

Ethel.     Pooh ! 

Geoffrey.  Ethel,  be  reasonable. 
You  must  know  you  can't  go  on  doing 
that  sort  of  thing  here.  When  we  are 
married  we  shall  live  down  here.  You 
must  conform  to  the  ideas  of  the  people 
round  you.  They  may  seem  to  you 
narrow  and  ridiculous,  but  you  can't 
alter  them. 

Ethel.  You  don't  think  them  nar- 
row and  ridiculous,  I  suppose? 

Geoffrey.  No.  In  this  oase  I 
think  they  are  right.     In  many  cases. 

Ethel.    Sorry  I  ean't  agree  with  you. 

Geoffrey  [gently].  Ethel,  dear,  don't 
let's  quarrel  about  a  silly  thing  like 
thi#.  If  you  are  going  to  marry  me 
you  must  take  my  judgment  on  a  matter 
of  this  kind. 

Ethel  [defiantly],     Must  I  ? 

Geoffrey.     Yes. 

Ethel.-  Then   I  -won't.    So   there. 


I  shall  do  just  exactly  as  I  please.  And 
if  you  don't  likö  it  you  can  do  the  other 
thmg.  I'm  not  going  to  be  buUied  by 
you. 

Geoffrey  [reasoning  with  her],  My 
dear  Ethel,  I'm  sure  I  am  never  likely 
to  bully  you,  or  to  do  or  say  anything 
that  is  unkind.  But  on  a  point  like 
this  I  can't  give  way. 

Ethel.  Very  well,  GeoflP.  If  you 
think  that  you'd  better  break  oflf  our 
engagement,  that's  all. 

Geoffrey.     Ethel!  [Withhorror] 

Ethel  [imvatiently].  Well,  there's 
nothing  to  make  f aces  about,  is  there  ? 

Geoffrey.  You  don't  mean  that. 
You  don't  mean  you  want  our  engage- 
ment to  come  to  an  end ! 

Ethel.  Never  mind  what  I  want. 
What  do  you  want  ? 

Geoffrey  [astonished],  Of  course  I 
want  it  to  go  on.     You  know  that. 

Ethel  [gesture  of  despair],  Very 
well,  then.  You'd  better  behave  ao- 
cordingly.  And  now,  if  you've  finished 
your  leoture,  I'll  go  to  bed.  Good 
night. 

[Is  going  oui^  with  only  a  nod  to 
Mrs.  Cassilis,  but  she  kisses 
her  good  night  gently.  Geof- 
frey holds  door  open  for  her  to 
go  outy  then  goes  and  Stands  hy 
fire,  Mrs.  Cassilis,  who  has 
watched  this  scene  whüe  ap- 
pearing  to  he  absorhed  in  her 
notes,  has  risen  to  go  to  her 
room] 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [cheerfully].  Well,  I 
must  be  off  too !    Öood  night,  Geoffrey. 

[Kisses  him] 

Geoffrey  [ahsently],  Good  night, 
mother.  [Mrs.  Cassilis  goes  slowly 
towards  door]     Mother. 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [turning],     Yes,  Q«off. 

Geoffrey.  Mother,  you  don't  think 
I  was  unreasonable  in  what  I  said  to 
Ethel,  do  you? 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [seems  to  think  it  over], 
No,  Geoff. 

Geoffrey.     Or  unkind  ? 

Mrs.  Cassilis.     No,  Geoff. 

Geoffrey.  I  was  afraid.  She  took 
it  so  strangely. 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  She's  rather  qver- 
excited  to-night,  I  think.  And  tired, 
no  doubt.  [Encouragingly]  She'll  be 
au  right  in  the  monüng. 

Geoffrey.  You  think  I  did  right 
to  speak  to  her  about  that  song? 

MBS.  Cassilis.  Quite  right,  dear. 
Dear  Ethel  still  has  a  litüe  to  leanu 
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and,  of  conrse,  it  will  take  time.  But 
we  must  be  patient.  Meantime,  when- 
evor  she  makes  any  Utile  mistake,  such 
as  she  made  to-iught,  I  think  you  should 
certainly  speak  to  her  about  it.  It  will 
be  such  a  help  to  her!  I  don't  mean 
scold  her,  of  course,  but  speak  to  her 
gently  and  kindly,  just  as  you  did  to- 
night. 

Geoffret  [desporidently].     It  didn't 
seem  to  do  any  good. 

Mrs.   Cassilis.     One  never  knows, 
dear.     Good  night. 

[Kisses  htm  and  goes  out.  He 
Stands  thoughtjvlly  looking  into 
the  fire,  and  the  curtain  falls] 


ACT  IV 

ScENE.  —  The  morning-room  at  Deyn- 
ham.  Time,  after  breakfast  next 
day.  A  pleasant  room,  with  French 
Windows  at  the  back  open  on  to  the 
terrace,  The  sun  is  shining  bril- 
liantly.  There  is  a  door  to  hall  on 
the  left,  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
room  is  the  fireplace.  When  the 
curtain  rises  Mabel  and  Geoffrey 
are  on  the  stage.  Geoffret  Stands 
by  the  fireplace,  Mabel  is  Standing 
by  the  open  window.  Geoffret 
looks  rather  ovi  of  sorts  and  dtdl. 

a 

Mabel.    What  a  lovely  day ! 
Geoffret  [absently],    Not  bad. 

[Pulls  out  cigarette  case] 
Mabel.     I'm   sure   you   smoke   too 
much,  Geoflfrey. 

Geoffret  [smiles].    I  think  not. 

[Enter  Mrs.  Cassilis  from  hall] 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  Not  gone  out  yet, 
dears?  Why,  Mabel,  youWe  not  got 
your  habit  on. 

Mabel.  We're  not  going  to  rido 
this  moming. 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [surprised],  Not  going 
to  ride? 

Mabel.  No.  WeVe  decided  to  stay 
at  home  to-day  for  a  change. 

Mrs.  Cassilis.    But  why,  dear? 

Mabel  [hesitating],  I  don't  know. 
We  just  thought  so.     That*s  all. 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  But  you  must  have 
somereason.  You  and  Geoffrey  haven't 
been  quarrelling,  have  you  ? 

Mabel  [lattghing],    Of  oourse  not. 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  Then  why  aren't 
you  going  to  ride? 


Mabel.  Well,  we  thought  Ethel 
might  be  dull  if  we  left  her  all  alone. 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  Nonsense,  dears. 
ril  look  after  Ethel.  Go  up  and  change, 
both  of  you,  at  once.  Ethel  would  be 
dreadfully  grieved  if  you  gave  up  your 
ride  for  her.  Ethel' s  not  selfish.  She 
would  never  allow  you  or  Geoffrey  to 
give  up  a  pleasure  on  her  account. 

[Grosses  to  bell] 

Geoffret.  Well,  Mabel,  what  do 
you  say?  [Going  to  window]  It  is  a 
ripping  day. 

Mabel.     If  Mrs.  Cassilis  thinks  so. 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  Of  course  I  think 
so.  Run  away,  dears,  and  get  your 
things  on.  I'll  teil  them  to  send  round 
the  horses.  [Rings] 

Geoffret.  All  right.  Just  for  an 
hour.  Come  on,  Mabel.  1*11  race  you 
to  the  end  of  the  passage. 

[They  run  out  together,  nearly  up- 
setting  footman  who  enters  at 
the  same  moment] 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  Lady  Mabel  and 
Mr.  Geoffrey  are  going  out  riding. 
Teil  them  to  send  the  horses  round. 
And  teil  Hallard  I  want  to  see  him 
about  those  roses.  I'm  going  into  the 
garden  now. 

Footman.    Very  well,  madam. 

[Exit  Footman.  Mrs.  Cassius 
goes  oui  into  the  garden,  A 
moment  later  Mrs.  Borridge 
and  Ethel  come  in  from  the 
hall] 

Mrs.  Borridge  [looking  round,  then' 
going  to  easy-chair],  Mrs.  Cassilis  isn't 
here? 

Ethel  [sutküy],  1  dare  say  she's 
with  the  housekeeper. 

Mrs.  Borridge.  Very  likely.  [Picks 
up  newspaper]  Give  me  a  eushion, 
there's  a  good  girl.  [Ethel  does  so] 
Lady  Marchmont  isn't  down  yet,  I 
suppose. 

Ethel.    No.  [Tums  away] 

Mrs.  Borridge  [ptUHng  down  paver], 
What's  the  matter,  dearie?  You  look 
awfully  down. 

Ethel.    Nothing. 

[Goes  to  window  and  Stares  ovt 
into  the  sunlight] 

Mrs.  Borridge.  I  wish  Lady 
Marohmont  came  down  to  breaHfast 
of  a  moming. 

Ethel  [shrugs],    Do  you? 

Mrs.  Borridge.  res.  It*8  dvll 
without  her.  She  and  I  are  gettuv 
quite  chummy. 

Ethbl    [initabty^    9wingino    rtmifl 
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Chummy!    My    dear    mother,     Lady 
Marchmont's  only  laughing  at  you. 

Mrs.  Borridge.  Nonsense,  Ethel. 
Laughing  at  me,  indeed !  I  should  like 
to  See  her ! 

Ethel.  That*s  just  it,  mother.  You 
never  wiU. 

Mrs.  Borridge.  Pray,  what  do 
you  mean  by  that^  miss? 

Ethel  [hopeless].  Oh,  it  doesn't 
matter. 

[Goes  to  fireplace  and  leans  arm 
on  mantel'piecey  depreased] 

Mrs.  Borridge.  Now  you're  sneer- 
ing  at  me,  and  I  won't  'ave  it  —  have 
it.     [Silence]     Do  you  *ear? 

Ethel.     Yes,  I  Äear. 

[Siarea  down  at  f ender] 

Mrs.  Borridge.  Very  well,  then. 
Don't  let  me  'ave  any  more  of  it. 
[Grumhling  to  herseif]  Laughing,  in- 
deed! [Pause,  Recovering  her  com- 
posure]     Where's  Geoffy? 

Ethel.     I  don't  know. 

Mrs.  Borridge.  Out  riding,  I  sup- 
pose? 

Ethel.     Very  likely. 

Mrs.  Borridge.  *E  only  finished 
breakfast  just  before  us. 

Ethel.     /fe,  mother. 

Mrs.  Borridge.  Dear,  dear,  *ow 
you  do  go  on!  You  leave  my  aitches 
alone.     TheyWe  all  right. 

Ethel  [signs],  I  wish  they  were! 
[Pause]  You've  not  forgotten  we're 
going  away  to-day,  mother? 

Mrs.  Borridge.  To-day?  *Oo  says 
so? 

Ethel.  We  were  only  invited  for  a 
week. 

Mrs.  Borridge.  Were  we,  dearie? 
I  don't  remember. 

Ethel.  /  do.  There's  a  train  at 
12.15,  if  you'll  ask  Mrs.  Cassilis  about 
the  carriage. 

Mrs.  Borridge  [fli^tered],  But  I've 
not  let  Jane  know.  She  won't  be  ex- 
pecting  US. 

Ethel.     We  can  telegraph. 

Mrs.  Borridge.  Can  t  we  stay 
another  day  or  two?  I*m  sure  Mrs. 
Cassilis  won*t  mind.  And  I*m  very 
comfortable  here. 

Ethel  [firnUy],     No,  mother. 

Mrs.  Borridge.     Why  not? 

Ethel     [exasperated].     In    the    first 

flace  because  we  haven't  been  asked. 
n  the  second,  because  I  don't  want  to. 
Mrs.  Borridge.    Don't  want  to? 
Ethel  [snajfpishly],    No.     I*m  siok 
and  tired  of  tms  plaoe. 


Mrs.  Borridge.  Are  you,  dearie? 
I  thought  we  were  gettin'  on  first  rate. 
Ethel.  Did  you?  Anyhow,  we're 
going,  thank  goodness,  and  that's 
enough.  Don't  forget  to  speak  to  Mrs. 
Cassilis.     I'll  go  upstairs  and  pack. 

[As  she  is  crossing  the  room  to  go 
out  Mrs.  Cassilis  enters  from 
garden  and  meets  her,  She 
stops.  Mrs.  Cassilis  kisses  her 
affectionately] 
Mrs.  Cassilis.  Going  out,  Ethel 
dear?     Good  morning. 

[Greets  Mrs.  Borridge] 
Ethel.  Good  morning. 
Mrs.  Cassilis  [putting  her  arm  in 
Ethel* s  and  leading  her  up  to  window], 
Isn't  it  a  lovely  day?  I  woke  at  Ave. 
I  believe  it  was  the  birds  singing  under 
my  Window. 

Ethel.     Did  you,  Mrs.  Cassilis? 

[ErUer  Lady  Marchmont] 

Ladt  Marchmont.  Good  morning, 
Adelaide.  [Kisses  her]  Late  again, 
I*m  afraid. 

[Shakes  hands  with  Ethel] 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [sweetly].  Ajiother  of 
your  headaches,  dear?     Tm  so  sorry. 

Lady  Marchmont  [ignorlng  the  re~ 
huke],  Good  morning,  Mrs.  Borridge. 
I  hope  you  slept  well. 

M!rs.  Borridge.  Sound  as  a  bell. 
But,  then,  I  was  always  a  onener  to  sleep. 
My  old  man,  when  *e  was  alive,  used  to 
say  *e  never  knew  any  one  sleep  like 
me.  And  snore!  Why  'e  declared  it 
kep'  *im  awake  *alf  the  night.  But  / 
never  noticed  it. 

Lady  Marchmont  [sweetly],  That 
must  have  been  a  great  consolation  for 
Mr.  Borridge. 

Mrs.  Borridge.  Your  'usband 
snore? 

Lady  Marchmont  [laughing],    No. 

Mrs.  Borridge.  Thmks  it*s  low 
per'aps.  .  .  .  They  used  to  say  snorin* 
comes  from  sleepin*  with  your  mouth 
open,  but  /  don't  know.  What  do  you 
tfenk? 

Lady  Marchmont.  I  really  don't 
know,  dear  Mrs.  Borridge.  I  must 
think  it  over. 

[Lady  Marchmont  takes  chair  hy 
Mrs.  Borridge.  '^h^V  ^^ 
verse  in  dumh  show,  Ethel 
athd  Mb8.  Cassilis  come  down 
stage] 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  What  a  pretty 
blouse  you've  got  on  to-day,  dear. 
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Ethel.     Is  it,  Mrs.  Cassilis? 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  Sweetly  pretty.  It 
goes  so  well  with  your  eyes.  You'vb 
lovely  eyes,  you  know. 

Ethel.     Do  you  think  so  ? 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  Of  coxirse.  So  does 
Geoff. 

Ethel  [diaengaging  herself].  Oh, 
Geoff — ^Wdl,  I  must  go  upstairs. 
[To  Mrs.  Borridge  in  paasing]  Don't 
lorget,  mummy.  [Exil  Ethel] 

Mrs.  Borridge.  What,  dearie?  Oh 
yes.  Ethel  says  we  must  be  packiu* 
our  traps,  Mrs.  Cassilis. 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [startled],     Packing? 

Mrs.  Borridge.  Yes.  She  says  we 
mustn't  outstay  our  welcome.  She's 
proud,  is  my  girlie. 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [with  extreme  cordial- 
ity],  But  you're  not  thinking  of  leaving 
US?  Oh,  you  mustn't  do  that.  Geoff 
would  be  so  disappointed.  And  so 
should  I. 

Mrs.  Borridge.  I  don't  want  to  go, 
I*m  sure.     Only  Ethel  said 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  There  must  be  some 
mistake.  I  oounted  on  you  for  quite 
a  long  Visit. 

Mrs.  Borridge.  Ethel  said  we  were 
only  asked  for  a  week. 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  But  that  was  before 
I  really  knew  you,  wasn*t  it?  It's 
quite  different  now. 

Mrs.  Borridge  [purring  delightedly], 
If  you  feel  that,  Mrs.  Cassilis 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  Of  course  I  feel  it. 
I  hope  you'll  stay  quite  a  long  time 
yet. 

Mrs.  Borridge  [complacentf  appeaU 
ing  to  Lady  Marchmont,  who  nods 
aympathy].  There  I  I  told  Ethel  how 
it  was. 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [anxioua].  Ethel 
doesn't  want  to  go,  does  she? 

Mrs.  Borridge.  Oh  no»  She'd  be 
delighted  to  stop  on.  Only  she 
thought 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [determined  to  leave 
Mrs.  Borridge  no  opportunity  to  hedge]. 
Very  well,  then.  That's  settled.  Youll 
stay  with  us  tili  Geoff  and  I  go  to  Scot- 
land.  That  won't  be  tili  the  middle  of 
August.    You  promise? 

Mrs.  Borridge.  Thank  you,  Mrs. 
Cassilis.  I  call  that  real  hospitable! 
[Rising]  And  now  I*U  run  upstairs  and 
teU  my  p^irl,  or  she*ll  be  packing  my 
black  satm  before  IVe  time  to  stop  her. 
She's  so  *asty.  And  I  always  say  noth- 
ing spoils  things  like  packing,  espeoially 
Satins.    They  do  crush  so. 


[Mrs.  Borridge  waddUs  out. 
As  8oon  as  the  door  cloaes  Mrs. 
Cassilis  heaves  a  deep  sigh  of 
reliefi  ahowing  how  alarmed  she 
had  been  lest  the  Borridges 
should  really  take  their  departure. 
For  a  moment  there  is  sHence. 
Then  Lady  Marchmont,  who 
hos  watched  this  scene  with  Jvil 
appreciation  of  Us  ironic  Au- 
mour,  speaks] 

Lady  Marchmont.  How  you  fool 
that  old  woman  I 

Mrs.  Cassilis.     So  do  you,  dear. 

Lady  Marchmont.  Yes.  You'U 
make  me  as  great  a  hypoerite  as  your- 
self  before  you*re  done.  When  you 
first  began  I  was  shocked  at  you.  but 
now  I  feel  a  dreadf ul  spirit  of  emulation 
stealing  over  me^ 

Mrs.  Cassilis  IgrinUy],  There's 
always  a  satisfaction  in  doing  a  thing 
well,  isn't  there? 

Lady  Marchmont.  You  must  feel  it, 
then. 

Mrs.  Cassilis.     Thanks. 

Lady  Marchmont  [pmzled]»  Do  you 
really  want  these  dreadful  i>eople  to 
stay  all  that  time  ? 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  Certainly.  And  to 
come  back,  if  neoessary,  in  Öctober. 

Lady  Marchmont.  Good  heavens! 
Why? 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [sitting],  My  dear 
Margaret,  as  long  as  that  woman  and 
her  daughter  are  here  we  may  get 
Geoffrey  out  of  their  olutohes.  I 
thought  we  should  manafi:e  it  last  ni^ht 
Last  night  was  a  terrible  disillusion- 
ment  for  him,  poor  boy.  But  I  wa» 
wrong.     It  was  too  soon. 

Lady  Marchmont.  By  the  way, 
what  did  that  amusing  wretch.  Major 
Warrington,  advise? 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  I  didn't  consult 
him.  I*d  no  opportunity.  Besides,  I 
couldn*t  have  trusted  him.  He  might 
have  gone  over  to  the  enemy. 

Lady  Marchmont.  Yes.  He  was 
evidently  attraoted  to  the  girl. 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  I  suppose  so.  Major 
Warrington  isn*t  fastidious  where  womea 
are  concemed. 

Lady  Marchmont.  Still,  he  knew, 
of  course. 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  Only  what  Lady 
Remonham  would  have  told  him. 
However,  his  visit  wasn't  altogetlur 
wasted,  I  think. 

Lady  Marchmont.    That  Boog»  jot 
I  mean? 
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Mrs.  Cassilis.  Yes.  He  gave  poor 
thel  a  glimpse  of  the  Paradise  sne  is 
ming  her  back  on  for  ever.  London, 
usic-hall  songs,  rackety  bachelors. 
ad  that  made  her  reckless.  The  oon- 
Mi  between  Major  Warrington  and, 
y,  OUT  dear  Rector,  can  hardly  fall  to 
tve  gone  home  to  her. 

'urther  conversation  ia  interrupted  hy 
the  entrance  of  Ethel,  in  the  worst 
of  tempers.  Mrs.  Cassilis  is  on 
her  guard  at  once] 

Ethel    [bursting   out].     Mrs.    Cassi- 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [very  sweetly,  rising  and 

ing  to  her].     Ethel,  dear,  what  is  this 

hear  ?     You're  not  going  to  run  away 

om  US? 

Ethel  [doggedly],     Indeed  we  must, 

[rs.    Cassilis.     You've   had   us   for   a 

eek.     We    really    mustn*t    stay    any 

nger. 

Mrs.  Cassilis.     But,  my  dear,  it's 

iightful  to  have  you. 

Mrs.  Borridge  [who  has  followed 
ird  afier  her  daughter  and  now  enters, 
jLshed  and  rather  hreathless],  There, 
>u  see,  dearie !    What  did  I  teil  you  ? 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  GeoflP  would  be 
rrihly  distressed  if  you  went  away. 
e'd  think  I  hadn't  made  you  comfort- 
)le.     He'd  scold  me  dreadfully. 

Ethel.     I  don't  think  Geoff  will  care. 

[Mrs.  Borridge  appeals  mutely 

for  sympathy  to  Lady  March- 

MONT,  who  hastens  to  give  it  in 

füll  measure] 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [great  solicüude].  My 
Bar,  you Ve  not  had  any  httle  differenee 
ith  Geoff?    Any  quarrel? 

Ethel.    No. 

Mrs.  Cassilis.     I  was  so  afraid 

Ethel.  Still,  we  oughtn't  to  plant 
urselves  on  you  in  this  way. 

Mrs.  Borridge.  Plant  ourselves! 
ieally,  dearie,  how  can  you  say  such 
lings  ?     Plant  ourselves ! 

Ethel.     Oh,  do  be  quiet,  mother. 

[Stamps  her  foot] 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [soothing  her].  Any- 
ow,  you  can't  possibly  go  to-day.  The 
y-riage  has  gone  to  Branscombe,  and 
le  other  horse  has  cast  a  shoe.  And 
>-morrow  there's  a  dinner-party  at 
lilverton.     You '11  stay  for  that  f 

Ethel.  You're  very  kind,  Mrs. 
JassiUs,  but 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [leaving  her  no  Urne  to 
nihdraw].  That's  rignt,  my  dear. 
"ou'U  stay.    And  next  week  we*ll  have 


some  young  people  over  to  meet  you, 
and  you  shall  dance  all  the  evening. 
Mrs.  Borridge.     There,  Ethel ! 

Ethel  [hopeless].  Very  well.  If  you 
really  wish  it. 

Mjis.  Cassilis.  Of  course  I  wish  it. 
I'm  80  glad.  I  sha'n't  be  able  to  part 
with  you  for  a  long  time  yet. 

[Kisses  her  tenderly.  But  Ethel 
seems  too  depressed  to  answer 
to  these  hlandishments] 

Lady  Marchmont  [under  her  breath]. 
Really,  Adelaide ! 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [sweetly].  Into  the 
garden,  did  you  say,  Margaret?  [Tah- 
ing  her  up  towards  window]  Very  well. 
The  sun  is  tempting,  isn't  it? 

[Mrs.  Cassilis  and  her  sister 
sail  out,  Ethel  and  her  mother 
remain,  the  former  in  a  condi- 
tion  of  irantic  exasperation] 

Ethel.  Well,  mother,  you've  done 
it! 

Mrs.  Borridge  [snavping.  She  feels 
she  is  being  goaded  unduly].  Done  what, 
dearie? 

Ethel  [impatiently].     Oh,  you  know. 

Mrs.  Borridge.  Do  you  mean  about 
staying  on  here  ?  But  what  could  I  do  ? 
Mrs.  Cassilis  wouldn't  let  us  go.  You 
saw  that  yourself . 

Ethel.     You  might  have  stood  out. 

Mrs.  Borridge.  I  did,  dearie.  I 
stood  out  as  long  as  ever  I  could.  But 
she  wouldn't  hear  of  our  goin'.  You 
saw  that  yourself. 

Ethel.  Well,  mother,  don't  say  I 
didn't  warn  you,  that's  all. 

Mrs.  Borridge.    Warn  me,  dearie? 

Ethel  [breaking  out],  That  I  was 
tired  of  this  place.  Sick  and  tired  of 
it  I    That  it  was  time  we  were  moving. 

Mrs.  Borridge  [placidly].  Is  that 
all?  I'll  remember.  [Pause]  How  far 
did  you  get  with  the  paoking? 

Ethel  [impatiently].    I  don't  know. 

Mrs.  Borridge.  You  hadn't  packed 
my  black  satin  ? 

Ethel.  I  don't  know.  Yes,  I  think 
so.  I*m  not  sure.  Don*t  worry, 
mother. 

Mrs.  Borridge  [lamentably].  It'll  be 
simplv  oovered  with  creases.  I  know 
it  will.  Run  up>  at  onoe,  there's  a  good 
girl,  and  shake  it  out. 

Ethel  [snaps].     Oh,  bother! 

Mrs.  Borridge.  Then  I  must. 
How  tiresome  girls  are !  Always  in  the 
tantrums! 

[Poor  old  Mrs.  Borridgb  ambles 
Cid    grumbling.      Ethsl,    Uft 
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alone,  sits  scowling  furiously 
at  the  carpet  and  biting  her  nails. 
There  is  a  considerable  pause^ 
during  which  her  rage  and 
weariness  are  silenüy  expressed. 
Then  Geoffrey  and  Mabel 
enter,  quite  cheerful,  in  riding 
things,  They  make  a  curious 
contrast  to  the  almost  tragic 
figure  of  sulkinesa  which  meets 
their  eyes] 
Geoffrey  [cheerftdly],  Hullo,  Ethel! 
There  you  are,  are  you? 

Ethel  [sulky].  You  can  see  me,  I 
suppose. 

Mabel.  We  didn't  get  our  ride 
alter  all. 

Ethel.     Didn'tyou?      [Turns  away] 
Mabel.    No.    Basil  has  strained  one 
of  his  sinews,  poor  darling.     He'll  have 
to  lie  up  for  a  day  or  two. 

Geoffrey.  Isn't  it  hard  luok?  It 
would  have  been  such  a  glorious  day  for 
a  ride.  We  were  going  round  by  Long 
Winton  and  up  to  Tenterden's  farm 

and 

Ethel  [snaps],  You  needn't  trouble 
to  teil  me.     I  don't  want  to  hear. 

[There  is  an  awkward  pause  ajter 
ihis  explosion] 
Mabel.     I  think  I'll  go  up  and  change 
my  habit,  Geoff. 

[Geoffrey  nods,  and  Mabel  goes 
out.  Geoffrey  <^ter  a  mo- 
ment  goes  up  to  Ethel,  and 
lays  a  hand  gently  on  her 
Shoulder] 
Geoffrey.  What  is  it,  Ethel?  Is 
anything  the  matter? 

Ethel  [shaking  him  off  fiercely], 
Please  don*t  touoh  me. 

Geoffrey.  Something  has  hap- 
pened.    What  is  it? 

Ethel  [savagely],  Nothing*s  hap- 
pened.  Nothing  ever  does  happen 
nere, 

(Geoffrey  tries  to  take  her  hand, 
She  pulls  it  pettishly  away. 
He  slightly  shrxigs  his  Shoulders, 
A  long  pause.  He  rises  slowly 
and  turns  towards  door] 
Ethel  [stopping  him],  Geoff! 
Geoffrey.    Yes. 

[Does  not  tum  his  head] 
Ethel.  .1    want   to   break   off   our 
engagement. 

Geoffrey  [swinging  round,  astonished, 
and  not  for  a  moment  taking  her  seriotisly]. 
My  dear  girl ! 

Ethel.  I  think  it  would  be  better. 
Better  for  both  of  üb. 


Geoffrey  [stiU  raXlying  her],  Might 
one  ask  why? 

Ethel.  For  many  reasons.  Oh, 
don't  let  US  go  into  all  that.  Just  say 
you  release  me  and  there's  an  end. 

Geoffrey  [more  serious],  My  dear 
Ethel.  What  is  the  matter?  Aren't 
you  well? 

Ethel  [impatiently],  I*m  perfectly 
well. 

Geoffrey.  I  don't  think  you  are. 
You  look  quite  flushed.  I  wish  you'd 
take  more  exercise.  You*d  be  ever  so 
much  better. 

Ethel  [goaded  to  frenzy  hy  this  weUr 
meant  Suggestion,  Geoffrey' s  panacea 
for  all  human  ills],  Geoffrey,  you*re 
simply  maddening.  Do  please  under- 
stand  that  I  know  when  I*m  well  and 
when  I*m  ül.  There's  nothing  what- 
ever  the  matter  with  me.  I  believe 
you  think  everything  in  life  would  go 
right  if  only  every  one  took  a  cold  bath 
every  morning  and  spent  the  rest  of 
the  day  shooting  partndg:es. 

Geoffrey  [quite  simply].  Well, 
there's  a  lot  in  that,  isn't  there? 

Ethel.     Rubbish ! 

Geoffrey  [struck  by  a  brilliant  idea], 
It's  not  that  silly  business  about  the 
riding  again,  is  it? 

Ethel  [almost  hysterical  with  exas- 
peraiion].  Oh,  no !  no !  Please  be- 
lieve that  I'm  not  a  child,  and  that  I 
know  what  I'm  saylng.  /  want  to  break 
off  our  engagement,  I  don't  think  we're 
suited  to  each  other. 

Geoffrey  [piqued].  This  is  rather 
sudden,  isn't  it? 

Ethel  [sharply],  How  do  you  know 
it's  sudden? 

Geoffrey.    But  isn't  it? 

Ethel.     No,    It's  not. 

Geoffrey  [struck  by  a  thougkt], 
Ethel,  has  my  mother — ? 

Ethel.  Your  mother  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  it. 

Geoffrey.  She  hasn't  said  any- 
thing? 

Ethel.  Your  mother  has  been  every 
thin^  that's  kind  and  good.  In  faet, 
if  it  hadn't  been  for  her  I  think  I  shoiüd 
have  broken  it  off  before.  But  I  didn't 
want  to  hurt  her. 

[Geoffrey  rises,  and  pacea  tht 
room  up  and  down  for  a  m^ 
ment  in  thought,  Then  he  turn» 
to  her  (igain] 

Geoffrey.  Ethel,  3^011  mustiiH  6000 
to  a  decision  like  tma  hastUy«  Tot 
must  take  üme  to  ooimider. 
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Ethel.  Thank  you.  My  mind  is 
quite  made  up. 

Geoffrey.  Still,  you  might  think 
it  over  for  a  day  or  two  —  a  week,  per- 
haps.  It  [hesitates]  .  .  .  it  wouldn't 
be  fair  of  me  to  take  you  at  your  word 
in  this  way. 

Ethel.     Why  not? 

Geoffrey  [hesitates],  You  might  — 
regret  it  afterwards. 

Ethel  [with  a  short  laugh],  You*re 
very  modest. 

Geoffrey  [neitled].  Oh,  I*m  not 
vain  enough  to  imagine  that  you  would 
find  anytMng  to  regret  in  me,  Fm  b. 
commonplace  fellow  enough.  But  there 
are  other  things  which  a  girl  has  to 
consider  in  marria^e,  aren*t  there? 
Position.  Money.  ff  you  broke  off  our 
engagement  now,  mightn't  you  regret 
these  later  on  [slight  touch  of  bitterness], 
however  little  you  regret  me  f 

Ethel  [toTiched],  Geoff,  dear,  I'm 
sorry  I  hurt  you.  I  didn't  mean  to. 
You're  a  good  fellow.  Far  too  good 
for  me.  And  I  know  you  mean  it 
kindly  when  you  ask  me  to  take  time, 
and  all  that.  But  my  mind*s  quite 
made  up.  Don't  let's  say  any  more 
about  it. 

Geoffrey  [slowly,  and  a  little  sadly], 
You  don't  love  me  any  more,  then? 

Ethel.  No.  [Decisively]  I  don't 
love  you  any  more  Perlmps  I  never 
did  love  you  really,  Geon.  I  don't 
know. 

Geoffrey.     I  loved  you,  Ethel. 

Ethel.     I  wonder. 

Geoffrey.     You  know  I  did. 

Ethel.  You  thought  you  did.  But 
that's  not  always  the  same  thing,  is  it? 
Many  a  girl  takes  a  man's  fancy  for  a 
moment.  Yet  people  say  one  only 
loves  onee,  don't  they?  [Pause] 

Geoffrey  [hesitating  a^ain],  Ethel 
...  I  don't  know  how  to  say  it.  .  .  . 
You'll  laugh  at  me  again.  .  .  .  But 
.  .  .  you're  sure  you're  not  doing  this 
on  my  accoimt? 

Ethel.     On  your  account? 

Geoffrey.  Yes.  To  spare  me. 
Because  you  think  I  ought  to  marry  in 
my  own  class,  as  Lady  Remenham 
would  say? 

Ethel.     No. 

Geoffrey.     Quite  sure? 

Ethel  [nods],     Quite.      [Turns  away] 

Geoffrey  [Jrankly  pusszUd],  Then  I 
canH  understand  it ! 

Ethel  {turninp  on  htm  impatienUy], 
My  dear  Ueoff,  is  it  impossible  for  you 


to  understand  that  I  don't  want  to 
marrv  you?  That  if  I  married  vou  I 
should  be  bored  to  death?  That  I 
loathe  the  life  down  here  among  your 
highly  respectable  friends?  Tliat  if 
I  had  to  live  here  with  you  I  should 
yawn  myself  into  my  grave  in  six 
months  ? 

Geoffrey  [astonished].  Don't  you 
like  Deynham? 

Ethel.  No.  I  detest  it.  Oh,  it's 
pretty  enough,  I  suppose,  and  the  fields 
are  very  green,  and  the  view  from 
Mil verton  Hill  is  much  admired.  And 
you  live  all  alono  in  a  great  park,  and 
you've  horses  and  dogs,  and  a  butler 
and  two  footmen.  But  that's  not 
enough  for  me,  I  want  life,  people, 
lots  of  people.  If  I  lived  down  here  I 
should  go  blue-mouldy  in  three  weeks. 
I'm  town-bred,  a  true  cockney.  I  want 
streets  and  shops  and  gas  lamps.  I 
don't  want  yoiu*  carriages  and  pair. 
Give  me  a  penny  omnibus. 

Geoffrey.     Ethel ! 

Ethel.  Now  you're  shocked.  It  is 
vulgär,  isn't  it?  But  /'m  vulgär. 
And  I'm  not  ashamed  of  it.  Now  you 
know. 

[Another  pause,  Geoffrey,  in 
pained  surprise,  vonders  deeply, 
At  last  he  speaks] 

Geoffrey.     It's  all  over,  then? 

Ethel  [nodding  flippantly].  All  over 
and  done  with.  I  smrender  my  claim 
to  everything,  the  half  of  your  worldly 
goods,  of  your  mother's  worldly  goods, 
of  your  house,  your  park,  yoiu*  men- 
servants  and  maid-servants,  your  aris- 
toeratic  relatlons.  Don't  let's  forget 
your  aristoeratic  relations.  I  surrender 
them  all.     There's  my  hand  on  it. 

[Stretches  it  otU] 

Geoffrey  [pained],    Don't,  Ethel. 

Ethel  [with  genuine  surprise],  My 
dear  Geoff,  you  don't  mean  to  say 
you're  sorry  !  You  ought  to  be  fling- 
ing  yoiu"  cap  in  the  air  at  regaining  your 
liberty.  Why,  I  believe  there  are  tears 
in  youf  eyes !  Actually  tears !  Let  me 
look.  [Turns  his  face  to  her] 

Geoffrey  [pviling  it  away  sulkily], 
You  don't  suppose  a  fellow  likes  being 
thrown  over  like  this,  do  you? 

Ethel.  Vanity,  my  dear  Geoff. 
Mere  vanity. 

Geoffrey  [hoüy],     It's  not  ! 

Ethel  [suddenly  serious],  Geoff,  do 
you  want  our  engagement  to  go  on? 
Do  you  want  to  marnr  me  still?  [He 
turns  to  her  impvlsiody]    Do  you  love 
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me  still?  [Checke  htm]  No,  Geoff. 
Think  before  you  speak.  On  your 
honour!  [Geofprey  is  süent]  There, 
you  see!  Come,  dear,  cheer  up.  It's 
best  as  it  is.  Give  me  a  kiss.  The  last 
one.  [She  goes  to  Gboffrey  and  holds 
up  her  face  to  he  kissed.  He  kisses  her 
on  the  Jorehead]  And  now  I'll  nin  up- 
stairs  and  teil  mother.  [Laughs]  Poor 
mother !    Won't  she  make  a  shine ! 

[Ethel  goes  out  recklessly,    Geop- 
FREY,  left  alone,  looks  round  the 
room  in  a  dazed  way.     Takes 
out  cigarette-case  automaticaUyt 
goes  to  writing-table  for  match. 
Just  as  he  is  lighting  cigarette 
Mrs.  Cassilis  enters  from  gar- 
den,  followed  a  moment  later  by 
Lady  Marchmont.    He  throwa 
cigarette  away  unlighted] 
Mrs.  Cassilis.    AU  alone,  Geoflfrey? 
Gboffrey.     Yes,  mother. 
Mrs.  Cassilis.    Where's  Ethel ! 
Geoffrey.     Mother  —  EtheFs   .   .   . 
[Sees  Lady  Marchmont.    Pause]    Good 
morning,  Aunt  Margaret. 

Lady  Marchmont.     Good  morning. 
Mrs.  Cassilis.    Well,  dear? 
Geoffrey.     Mother    [plunging    into 
his  suhject],  a  terrible  thing  has  hap- 
pened.     Ethel  was  here  a, moment  ago, 
and  she  has  broken  off  onr  engagement. 
Lady  Marchmont.     Broken  it  off ! 
Mrs.    Cassilis    [immensely    sympa- 
thetic],     Broken   it    off,    dear?     Siurely 
not? 

Geoffrey.     Yes. 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  Oh,  poor  Geoffrey. 
[Going  to  him\     Did  she  say  why? 

Gboffrey  [dully],  Only  that  it  had 
all  been  a  mistake.  She  was  tired  of 
it  aU,  and  didn't  like  the  oountry,  and 

—  that's  all,  I  think. 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [anxious].  My  poor 
boy.  And  I  thought  her  so  happy  with 
US.  [Laying  hand  caressingly  on  his 
Shoulder  as  he  sits  with  head  howed] 
You  don't  think  weVe  been  to  blame 

—  rve  been  to  blame  —  in  any  way,  do 
you?  Perhaps  we  ought  to  have 
amused  her  more. 

Geoffrey.  Not  you,  mother. 
You've  always  been  sweet  and  good  to 
her.    Always.    She  said  so. 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  I'm  glad  of  that, 
dear. 

[Enter  Mrs.  Borridgb,  furiously  angry, 
followed  hy  Ethel,  vainly  trying  to 
detain  or  süence  her.  Geoffrey  re- 
treats  up  stage,  where  Mas.  Bor- 


ridgb for  a  momerU  does  not  notict 
him\ 

Mrs.  Borridgb  [raging],  Where's 
Geoff?  Leave  me  alone,  Ethel.  Where's 
Geoff? 

Ethel.  He's  not  here,  mother.  And 
Mrs.  Cassilis  is.     Do  be  quiet. 

Gboffrey  [coming  between  them]. 
I'm  here.    What  is  it,  Mrs.  Borridge? 

Mrs.  Borridgb.  Oh,  Geoffy,  what 
is  this  EtheFs  been  telling  me?  You 
haven't  reely  broke  off  your  engage- 
ment, have  you  ? 

Ethel.  Nonsense,  mother.  /  broke 
it  off,  as  I  told  you. 

Mrs.  Borridgb.  But  you  didn't 
mean  it,  deaiie.  It's  all  a  mistake. 
Just  a  little  tiff. 

Ethel  [firmly].     No ! 

Mrs.  Borridgb  [ohstinaiely].  Yes, 
it  is.  It'll  blow  over.  You  wouldn't 
be  so  unkind  to  poor  Geoffy. 

Ethel.  Mother,  don*t  be  a  fooL 
It  doesn't  take  anybody  in.  Come 
upstairs  and  let*s  get  on  with  cur 
packing. 

Mrs.  Borridgb  [stamps  foot],  Be 
quiet,  Ethel,  when  I  teil  you.  Lady 
Marchmont,  won't  you  speak  to  her? 
Undutiful  girl.  I  should  like  to  whip 
her !  [Ethel  turns  away  in  despair] 

Lady  Marchmont  [soothingly].  Ah, 
well,  dear  Mrs.  Borridge,  perhaps  young 
people  know  best  about  these  things. 

Mrs.  Borridge  [excited  and  angry]. 
Know  best!  know  best!  How  should 
they  know  best?  They  don't  know 
anything.  They're  as  Ignorant  as  they 
are  uppish.  [Growing  tearful]  And  to 
think  ow  IVe  worked  for  that  girl! 
*0w  IVe  slaved  for  *er,  denied  mvself 
for  'er.  [Breahing  dovm]  I  did  so 
want  *er  to  be  respectable.  I  *aven't 
always  been  respectable  myself,  and  I 
know  the  value  of  it. 

[Suhsides  into  chair,  almost  hy»' 
terical,  and  no  longer  recdising 
what  she  is  sayina] 

Ethel.     Oh,  hush,  mother ! 

Mrs.  Borridgb  [angry  again],  l 
won't  *ush,  so  there !  I'm  your  mother, 
and  I  won't  be  trod  on.  /  find  some  one 
to  marry  vou  —  a  better  match  than 
ever  you'll  find  for  yourself,  miss  — 
and  this  is  'ow  I'm  treated! 

[Begins  to  ery] 

Ethel  [taking  her  arm],  Mother, 
mother,  do  come  away. 

Mrs.  Borridge  [hreciking  dovm  aU»- 
geiher].    And  now  to  'ave  to  begin  aO 
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over  again.  And  voung  men  ain*t  so 
green  as  they  used  to  oe.  Not  by  a 
long  ^^'  They're  cunning  most  of 
them.  They  take  a  deal  of  catchin'. 
And  I'm  gettin'  an  old  woman.  Oh, 
ehe  might  ave  spared  me  this. 

Mr8.  Cassilis  [almost  sorry  for  her], 
Mrs.  Bomdge  —  Mrs.  Borridge. 

Mrs.  Borridoe  [refuaing  to  he  cotjv- 
forted],  But  she's  no  natural  affection. 
That's  what  it  is.  She  doesn't  love  'er 
mother.  She's  'eadstrong  and  wilful, 
and  never  paid  the  least  attention  to 
what  I  told  'er.  [Burat  of  teara]  But 
I  do  think  she  might  'ave  let  Hm  break 
it  off.  Then  there'd  'ave  been  a  breach 
of  promise,  and  that's  always  something. 
That's  what  I  always  say  to  girls: 
**Leave  them  to  break  it  off,  dearies. 
And  then  there'll  be  a  breach  of  promise 
and  damages."  That's  if  you  ve  got 
Bomething  on  paper.  But  [f^eah  hurst 
of  iears]  she  never  wotUd  get  anything 
on  paper.  She  never  paid  the  least 
regard  to  her  old  mother.  She's  an 
undutiful  girl,  and  that's  'ow  it  is. 

[Goea  ofinto  incoherent  aohs] 

Butler.     Lady  Hemenham. 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [rising  hastily],  The 
drawing-room,  Watson. 

[She  iSf  however,  too  late  to  atop 
Watson  from  ahowing  in  Lady 
Remenham] 

Ladt  Remenham  [aailina  in,  with 
hreezy  cheerfulneas],  How  dp  you  do, 
Adelaide?  •  How  do  you  do,  Margaret? 
I've  just  driven  Algemon  to  the  Station, 
and  I  thought  I'd  leave  this  for  you 
as  I  passed.  [Givea  hook] 

Mrs.  Borridge.  She's  an  undutiful 
daughter.     That's  what  she  is. 

[Snorting  and  aohhing] 

Ladt  Remenham  [perceiving  for  the 


firat  time  that  aomething  unuaüal  ia  going 
on].     Eh? 

Mrs.  Cassilis.  Mrs.  Borridge  is 
not  quite  herseif  just  now.  Dear  Ethel 
has  decided  that  she  does  not  wish  to 
continue  her  engagement  to  my  son, 
and  Mrs.  Borridge  has  only  just  heard 
the  news. 

Lady  Remenham  [acarcely  ahle  to  be- 

lieve  her  eara],     Not  wish ! 

Mrs.  Cassilis  [haatily,  checking  her], 
No.     This  has  naturally  upset  us  all 
very  much.     It  was  so  very  sudden. 
Lady    Remenham.       Well,    I    must 

say 

[Luckily  ahe  doea  not  do  ao,  hut 

takea  refuge  in  ailence] 

Mrs.  Borridoe  [burat  of  grief].     Oh, 

why  didn't  she  get  something  on  paper? 

Letters  is  best.     Men  are  that  slippy! 

I  always  told  her  to  get  something  on 

paper.  [Breaka  down  completely] 

Ethel.     Come  away,  mother.  [Takea 

her  ftrrrdy  hy  the  arm]     Will  you  please 

Order  the  carriage,  Mrs.  Cassilis? 

[Leada  Mrs.  Borridge  off,  aoh- 
hing and  gulping  to  the  laat] 
Lady  Remenham  [aitting  down,  with 
a  triumphant  expreaaion  on  her  amidhle 
countenanee],  Geoffrey,  will  you  teil 
the  coachman  to  drive  round  to  the 
Stahles?     /  shall  stay  to  luncheon. 

[It  ia  impoaaihle  adequately  to 
repreaent  the  tone  in  which 
Lady  Remenham  announcea 
thia  intention.  It  ia  that  of  a 
victorioua  general  occupying  the 
field,  from  which  he  haa  heaten 
the  enemy  with  hag  and  baggage, 
Luckily,  Geoffrey  ia  too  de- 
preaaed  to  notice  anything.  He 
goea  out  without  a  word  —  and 
the  curtain  falla] 


THE  MADRAS  HOUSE 

{1910) 
By  Graj^ville  Barkeb 


GRANVILLE  BARKER 

There  are  three  faotors  that  confronted  the  British  stage  before  the  War: 
realism,  which  was  about  to  give  way  before  imagination  and  spirituality ;  the 
desire  for  a  repertory  or  National  Theatre;  and  George  Bemard  Shaw.  The 
renaissance  has  threatened  to  leave  Arthur  Wing  Pinero  and  Henry  Arthur  Jones 
as  far  in  the  rear  as  they,  with  their  *'Tanqueray",  and  "Ebbsmith",  and  "Saints 
and  Sinners",  left  Tom  Robertson  with  "Gaste." 

First  and  foremost,  the  young  coterie,  that  attracted  the  attention  of  London 
theatre-goers  during  the  past  two  decades,  is  a  literary  group,  —  intent  on  bridging 
the  gap  that,  for  so  long  a  time,  separated  the  stage  and  literature.  Their  plays 
are  generally  published  before  or  simultaneously  with  production.  The  dialogue 
is  detailed  and  fluent ;  the  stage  directions  have  a  literary  character  reflective  of 
the  style  of  the  psychological  novelist.  These  men  have  been  consciously  working 
in  a  field  having  a  history  which  began  with  the  early  attempts  to  introduce  Ibsen  to 
a  not  too  willing  English  public.  The  British  dramatist  of  to-day  is  the  product 
of  a  conscious  movement  for  the  betterment  of  the  British  stage. 

After  Edmund  Gosse  and  William  Archer  had  emphatically  pointed  to  Ibsen 
as  the  Coming  man  in  the  theatre,  critics  were  prompted  to  plead  for  the  "drama 
of  ideas."  Managers  had  only  just  ceased  looking  askance  at  the  feminism  of 
Pinero,  who  was  being  acoepted  by  the  English  public.  Jones  was  struggling  to 
give  the  minister  a  place  on  the  stage,  and  to  win  for  the  English  dramatist  the 
right  to  discuss  any  topic,  unhampered  by  the  censor.  Ibsen,  respecter  of  no  na- 
tionaJity,  put  a  torpedo  beneath  the  English  ark.  "A  DoU's  House"  was  pre- 
sented  in  1889. 

George  Bemard  Shaw,  then  only  a  Fabian,  a  vegetarian,  an  art  and  dramatio 
oritic,  and  a  novelist,  heard  the  percussion,  and  it  gave  him  a  new  form  of  creative 
Impulse.  J.  T.  Grein,  imtil  then  only  a  dramatic  critic  interested  in  the  careers  of 
Pinero  and  Jones,  beoame  owner  of  the  Independent  Theatre,  and  thereafter  he 
began  in  eamest  the  experimental  movement  which  lod  to  Galsworthy,  Masefield, 
and  Barker. 

What  was  it  that  Grein  did  ?  With  soarcely  enough  money  to  open  a  bank  ao- 
oount,  and  with  the  example  of  Antoine,  in  Paris,  before  him,  he  produced  "  Ghosts" 
for  the  members  of  his  Independent  Society.  This  was  in  1891.  In  the  writing  of 
this  play,  Ibsen  had  seared  his  own  soul ;  no  wonder  torrents  of  abuse  feil  upon  Grein 
and  upon  his  theatre !  But  behind  him  stood  Meredith,  Hardy,  Pinero,  Jones,  and 
Frank  Harris.  Moreover,  he  was  on  the  eve  of  a  great  discovery.  In  1893,  Grein 
captured  "Widower's  Houses",  the  first  play  by  George  Bemard  Shaw.  The 
Independent  Theatre  ceased  to  be,  however,  in  1897.  The  experiment  was  useful ; 
it  proved  that  a  cultural  theatre  has  a  specialized  audienoe,  and  that  such  a  theatre 
can  hardly  be  selfHsupporting. 

Such  audienoes  as  Grein  appealed  to  needed  to  be  organized.  In  1899,  the 
Qtnge  Sooiety— -the  flrst  oonoert«4  i^ttempt  to  Institute  a  repertory  theatre  in 
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London  —  was  founded.  It  did  not  succeed  in  its  endeavour,  but  it  did  familiarize 
British  play-goers  with  the  works  of  Ibsen,  Maeterlinck,  Hauptmann,  Gorky, 
Brieux,  and  Sudermann.  Moreover,  it  threw  a  Spotlight  upon  the  foolish  position 
of  the  English  censor.  For,  through  the  unprofessional  character  of  the  Stage 
Society,  its  members  were  able  to  dcfy  the  Reader  of  Plays,  presenting  ''Monna 
Vanna",  "Mrs.  Warren's  Profession",  and  other  dramas  which  would  have  been 
refused  a  license  in  the  regulär  playhouse.  What  is  more,  the  Stage  Society  fostered 
the  strength  of  the  dramatists  of  the  English  dramatic  renaissanoe.  In  every  way 
it  defied  English  Convention  which  interfered  with  the  advancement  of  ideas  and 
of  art.     It  even  shocked  the  public  by  giving  its  plays  on  Sunday. 

Among  the  members  of  the  Stage  Society  were  Shaw,  St.  John  Hankin,  and 
Barker.  Of  the  three,  Shaw  may  be  considered  the  leader  in  the  next  step  of  the 
dramatic  evolution.  He  propounded  the  rules,  and  largely  established  the  form, 
of  the  literary  drama  that  flourishes  in  England  to-day. 

The  Stage  Society  had  as  its  definite  object : 

To  promoto  and  encourage  dramatic  art;  to  serve  as  an  experimental 
theatre ;  to  provide  such  an  Organization  as  shall  be  capable  of  dealing  with 
any  opporiunities  that  may  present  themselves  or  be  created  for  the  establish- 
ment  in  London  of  a  Repertory  Theatre. 

Though  it  accomplished  much  by  these  Performances,  it  has  been  surpassed  by 
othcr  organizations  more  potent  in  the  independcnt  and  progressive  development 
of  the  British  dramatist.  With  the  advent  of  the  Court  Theatre,  in  1904,  came 
the  almost  conscious  declaration  of  the  new  dramatists  to  follow  the  banner  of 
realism.  Fresh  from  producing  plays  for  the  Stage  Society,  OranviUe  Barker  went 
over  to  the  Court  Theatre,  then  under  the  management  of  J.  H.  Leigh,  and  eon- 
sented  to  assist  in  the  mounting  and  presentation  of  '*The  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona",  provided  Vedrenne  would  aid  him  in  giving  six  matinees  of  ShaVs 
"Candida."  From  this  proposal  and  acceptance  there  came  into  being  the  Ve- 
drenno-Barker  alliance.  On  April  26,  1904,  the  playhouse  of  the  "New  Drama" 
was  launched,  pledged,  as  its  historian,  Desmond  MacCarthy,  declares,  to  the 
exploitation  of  truth  rather  than  of  effecL  The  Court  Theatre  had  excellcnt  plays, 
of  wide  scope  and  variety  —  plays  that  never  would  have  foimd  encouragement 
through  ordinary  theatrical  Channels.  It  ranged  f oreign  dramatists  alongside  of  the 
"New  Drama"  of  England.  It  even  popularized  Greek  drama,  with  the  able  assist- 
ance  of  Professor  Gilbert  Murray.  Within  its  limitations,  of  which  a  dependence 
upon  Shaw  was  one,  it  was  a  vindication  of  the  art  theatre,  and  for  three  years  it 
paid  its  way.  It  was  followed,  in  the  English  striving  for  an  endowed  theatre,  by 
the  Frohman  repertory  experiment,  in  which  Shaw,  Barrie,  Galsworthy,  Masefield, 
Barker,  and  others,  had  their  share. 

The  policy  of  the  Court  Theatre  did  not  materially  depart  from  that  of  the 
Stage  Society.  It  was,  however,  for  the  public  rather  than  for  members  of  a  dab 
Organization,  and  its  Performances  were  of  a  higher  artistic  quality. 

In  the  fall  of  1907,  the  movement  was  transferred  to  the  Savoy  Theatre,  where 
Shaw,  Galsworthy,  and  Euripides  were  the  attractions.  But  the  house  was  kige, 
and  some  of  the  intimacy  of  the  Court  Theatre  was  lost.  This,  and  the  refnstl  d! 
the  censor  to  license  Barker's  "Waste",  caused  the  final  dissolutioii  of  the  VedrauM* 
Barker  oombination.    The  experiment  proved  two  things :  first,  that  tbe  fitsmy 
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drama  is  an  intimate  drama,  relying  for  its  appreciation  on  the  sympathy  of  a 
special  audience ;  second,  that  its  progressivenoss  had  to  fight  against  the  censor, 
showing  the  latter  to  be  an  anachronism,  nowhere  better  realized  than  in  the 
minutes  of  a  meeting  between  the  Joint  Select  Coramitteo  of  the  House  of  Lords  and 
the  House  of  Commons  on  stage  plays,  wherein  the  leading  dramatists  and  actors 
gave  their  evidence  as  to  the  pernicious  effect  of  censorship.  This  report  was  pub- 
lished  on  November  2,  1909. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  movement  which  gave  rise  to,  and  fostered,  the  *'New 
Drama"  in  England.  It  shows  a  breaking  away  from  the  Victorian  regime.  It 
points  to  a  definite  Continental  influence.  It  was  to  result  in  further  brilliant  ex- 
periments  on  the  part  of  Granvüle  Barker  as  a  stage  producer.  Throughout  this 
theatrical  unrest,  personality  has  had  a  large  opportunity  to  assert  itself .  There 
have  been  Sponsors  for  ideas,  as  well  as  for  dramatists.  Had  it  not  been  for  Lugnö- 
Poö,  Maeterlinck's  marionette  plays  would  have  laeked  appreciation  in  France. 
Ibsen  was  nurtured  in  England  by  Grein,  on  the  one  band,  and  through  the  en- 
thusiasm  of  such  players  as  Miss  Janet  Achurch  and  Mr.  Charles  Carrington. 

It  is  Shaw  —  a  school  unto  himself  —  who  has  made  it  possible  for  Galsworthy, 
Masefield,  Barker,  and  McEvoy  to  come  to  the  fore.  And  they  have  come  with 
no  concessions ;  each  of  them  with  character  to  draw  and  with  something  to  say. 
These  men,  working  for  the  *'New  Drama",  have  stated  in  definite  terms  what  that 
New  Drama"  is.     Galsworthy  writes : 

Our  drama  is  renascent,  and  nothing  will  stop  its  growth.  It  is  not 
renascent  because  this  or  that  man  is  writing,  but  because  of  a  new 
spirit  .... 
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Shaw  has  declared  that  after  all  the  "New  Drama"  is  nothing  more  than  a  debate 
for  the  betterment  of  life  in  general,  and  that  George  Bemard  Shaw  is  the  only 
debater.  What  he  cannot  put  into  the  three  hours  traffic  of  his  thesis  play,  he  puts 
into  his  preface.  Granville  Barker  believes  that  the  future  of  the  *'New  Drama" 
is  dependent  on  endowment.  St.  John  Hankin  wrote  frankly  that  the  "New 
Drama",  as  represented  by  Galsworthy,  Masefield,  and  himself,  alone  would  have 
brought  the  Court  Theatre  to  inmiediate  financial  min ;  but  he  added : 

Art,  and  especially  dramatic  art,  never  is  and  never  can  be  "independent" 
in  any  real  sense.  The  drama  depends,  and  must  always  depend,  upon  its 
audiences,  upon  its  **  patrons  "  in  fact.  .  .  .  And  the  only  difterence  between  the 
commercial  theatre  and  the  endowed  theatre  is  that  whereas  the  latter  depends 
for  its  existence  on  one  patron,  the  former  depends  upon  many.  .  .  . 

And  in  substance  he  continued  further :  A  patron  can  give  the  public  the  oppor- 
tunity of  discovering  whether  or  not  they  like  a  play.  They  can  have  time  to 
discover  whether  they  like  it.  The  fatal  thing  about  the  London  Theatre  as  it  is 
organized  to-day  is  -that  plays  must  succeed  at  once. 

There  are  two  Channels  for  the  British  drama  to  pass  through,  said  Galsworthy» 
writing  before  the  Great  War,  the  first  that  of  naturalism,  which 

to  be  vital  .  .  .  is  in  every  respect  as  dependent  on  imagination,  construction, 
selection,  and  elimination  —  the  main  laws  of  artistry  —  as  ever  was  the 
romantic  or  rhapsodio  play ; 

the  second,  a  poetic  prose  drama, 
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emotionalizing  us  by  its  divers! ty  and  purity  of  form  and  invention,  .  .  .  whose 
province  will  be  to  disolose  the  elemental  soul  of  man  and  the  forces  of  Nature, 
not  perhaps  as  the  old  tragedies  disolosed  them,  not  necessarily  in  the  epio 
mood,  but  always  with  beauty  and  in  the  spirit  of  disoovery. 

Read  Shaw's  prefaoe  to  the  Brieux  plays,  and  you  will  find  what  he  means  by 
interpreting  lif e ;  f or,  aecording  to  him,  it  is  the  business  of  every  dramatist,  not 
alone  of  Brieux, 

to  pick  out  the  significant  incidents  from  the  chaos  of  daily  happenings  and 
arrange  them  so  that  their  relation  to  one  another  becomes  significant,  thua 
changing  us  from  bewildered  spectators  of  a  monstrous  confusion  to  men  in- 
telligently  conscious  of  the  world  and  its  destinies. 

Granville  Barker  has  figured  prominently  in  the  history  of  the  English  stage,  as 
just  outlined.  Like  the  rest  of  the  new  dramatists,  he  is  after  truth  also ;  but  his 
literary  quality  dominates,  and  makes  subservient,  the  drama  elements  in  his  plays. 
This  is  Strange,  sinoe  he  is  one  of  the  British  playwrights  who  has  had  most  to  do 
with  the  stage  as  an  actor  and  as  a  manager.  His  best  play,  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  complete  story,  is  "The  Voysey  Inheritance"  (1905),  quite  as  füll  of  detail  as 
his  other  plays,  but  complete  in  the  sense  that  it  finishes  one  phase  of  the  argu- 
ment :  that  business  dishonesty  may  be  made  to  seem  honest.  In  another  sense 
—  the  dramatic  one  —  the  play  ends  just  when  we  are  most  anxious  to  know  what 
the  son  will  do  with  his  terrible  inheritance. 

As  a  disciple  of  Shaw,  Barker  carries  his  stage  directions  and  his  minuteness 
^of  stage  description  to  the  point  which  links  the  modern  thesis  play  with  the  real- 
fstic  novel.  He  excels  in  this  method  of  analysis.  He  is  able,  through  his  stage 
lirections,  as  well  as  through  his  dialogue,  to  give  one  a  complete  sense  of  the 
itality  of  certain  slices  of  British  life.  Without  class  distinction  to  work  upon, 
fBarker,  previous  to  the  War,  would  have  been  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  write  about. 
So  clever  is  he  in  his  Observation,  so  incisive  in  his  satire,  that  he  could  hold  the 
interest  while  presentii^  several  phases  of  the  same  subject,  as  in  **The  Madras 
House"  (1910).  He  is  of  that  BöAöoi  or  dramatists  represented  by  Charles 
McEvoy,  whose  ''David  Ballard'*  (1907)  is  a  striking  example  of  the  middle-class 
drama  which  has  come  out  of  this  reaüstio  group  of  playwrights. 

Barker  has  not  caught  from  Shaw  the  füll  imity  of  the  thesis  plot.  His  plays  are 
Photographie,  human  likenesses,  caught  with  an  exceptionaJly  fine  lens.  So  English 
is  he  in  his  Observation  and  in  his  interest,  that  such  a  play  as  "Waste"  (1907)  loses 
much  of  its  meaning,  by  reason  of  the  necessity ,  on  the  part  of  the  audienoe,  to  know 
fully  the  political  conditions  treated,  before  being  able  to  understand  the  trend 
of  the  plot. 

In  his  play  writing,  he  has  been  as  experimental  as  he  has  been  in  every  phaae 
of  interest  which  has  attracted  him  to  the  theatre.  One  is  inclined  to  believe  that 
in  "Prunella"  Laurence  Housman's  touch  of  collaboration  was  the  i>oetio,  and 
Barker's  the  constructive.  In  "  Anatol**,  one  is  able  to  note  how  truly  a  trandalor 
or  an  adapter  may  acoomplish  his  task,  by  the  def t  way  in  which  Barker  waa  Md 
to  catch  the  effervescent  spirit  of  Sohnitzler  in  his  episodic  adventures  of  AnatoL 

One  must,  in  order  to  measure  Barker's  true  Position,  identify  him  witb  tli0 
experimental  side  of  the  English  stage.    As  an  aotor,  he  was  able  to  leam  toOs  tte 
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essentials  of  his  art  in  the  various  oompanies  with  whioh  he  identified  himself ,  from 
1891  until  he  began  producing.  He  toured  with  Ben  Qreet  in  Shakespeare.  He 
played  with  the  Elizabethan  Stage  Society  in  Shakespeare.  Then  his  career  became 
identified  with  that  of  the  experimental  theatre  of  England.  He  developed  mi« 
Dutely  under  the  kindly  Inspiration  of  Shaw,  becoming  a  Fabian  Socialist,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  his  type  of  mind  might  have  been  other  than  it  was,  had  he  not  been 
influenced  by  the  arch-dramatist  of  the  thesis  school.  That  infiuence  is  feit  in 
"Waste'*  more  than  in  any  of  his  other  dramas. 

The  experimental  idea  naturally  tumed  Barker's  thoughts  toward  the  best 
means  of  supporting  the  "New  Drama'*,  and  he  at  first  became  interested  in  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Theatre  —  which  interest  was  manifest  in  his  collab- 
oration  with  William  Aroher  in  a  volnme,  "Schemes  and  Estimates  for  a  National 
Theatre."  So  thoroughly  was  he  identified  with  the  idea  that  when,  in  America, 
the  project  for  a  National  Theatre  was  put  into  practical  oxeoution,  Barker  was 
called  from  England  to  consider  the  advisability  of  assuming  the  directorship.  His 
ideas  were  so  fixed  regarding  what  the  experiment  should  be,  his  experience  at  the 
Court  Theatre  had  so  well  determined  him  in  his  own  mind  that  the  realistic  drama 
was  an  intimate  drama,  that  he  declined  to  come  to  America  at  that  time,  because 
of  the  vastness  of  the  building,  and  the  limitations  put  upon  him  by  a  fashionable 
Board  of  Directors. 

He  did  come  to  America,  however,  in  1915,  having  by  this  time  established  a 
sensational  reputation  in  England  for  oertain  innovations  in  his  managerial  prepa- 
rations  of  Shakespeare  —  innovations  directly  influenced  by  the  new  stagecraft, 
whose  prophet  was  Gordon  Craig,  and  whose  most  eminent  disciples  were  Reinhardt 
and  Stanislovsky.  His  defiance  of  tradition  in  the  mounting  of  Shakespeare  brought 
a  freshness  to  the  text  which  exhibited  the  fluent  imaginative  quality  of  Mr.  Barker's 
mind  —  a  fluency  not  fostered  in  the  plays  by  which  he  is  known  as  a  playwright. 
But  in  his  röle  as  a  direotor  of  Greek  drama  —  even  though  Mr.  Barker  was  handi- 
capped  by  the  incongruous  adjustments  of  College  stadia  to  the  proportions  of  Greek 
tragedy,  he  vivified  the  Attic  drama,  and,  through  his  untiring  energy  and  quick 
grasp  of  decorative  possibilities,  his  ventures  in  Sophodean  and  Euripidean  dramas 
are  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  American  theatre. 

Mr.  Barker  is,  however,  essentially  a  man  interested  in  the  literary  aspect  of 
the  drama  rather  than  in  theatrical  management.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  War  he 
had  reached  that  point  where,  having  proven  to  himself  certain  characteristics 
about  the  physical  side  of  the  theatre,  and  having  convinced  his  critics  that  he  was 
all  on  the  side  of  Innovation,  rather  than  of  tradition.  Barker  was  about  to  retum 
to  his  play  writing.  Whether  or  not  his  reoent  one-act  plays  were  written  since 
August,  1914,  matters  little  in  the  evolution  of  Barker.  The  great  confiict  has  had 
its  efifect  upon  him.  It  has  made  him  look  deeper  into  phases  of  human  lif e,  and  has 
added  a  toucJ;||^f  compassion  to  his  satire.  This  change  was  evident  in  a  short 
Story,  reßeotSive  of  his  impressions  of  America,  called  "Souls  on  Fifth." 

In  aoiprticle,  written  by  Barker,  on  "  A  Theatre  of  New  Phases'*,  he  discusses 
the  ro§[u|fements  of  the  normal  theatre,  and  emphasizes  those  handicaps  which 
have  prevented  such  a  theatre  from  Coming  into  existence.  Whatever  he  has  said 
about  theatrical  oonditions  has  been  listened  to  with  eamestness.  He  has  done 
more  to  keep  the  British'i>ublic  stirred  up  to  the  importance  of  the  theatre  as  a 
sooial  institutioii  than  any  one  of  the  new  dramatists,  outside  of  Shaw.    When  his 
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"Waste"  was  censored  by  the  Reader  of  Plays,  the  discussion  which  foUowed  re- 
sulted  in  the  Parliamentary  Joint  Committee  for  the  investigation  of  the  censor. 

We  have  selected  **The  Madras  House'*,  whioh  was  first  performed  at  the 
Charles  Frohman  Repertory  Theatre,  the  Duke  of  York*8,  March  9,  1910,  because 
of  its  true  character  portrayal,  and  because  it  emphasizes  just  that  quality  which 
places  Barker  among  the  intellectuals,  rather  than  among  the  theatrical  play- 
wrights.  He  raises  the  commonplace  to  an  unusual  plane.  He  almost  revels  in 
- — thfl^repfltkinn  qt  the  same  psycholopical  itata^  undervarierjponditiopgr  Hsiir 
individualistio  in  his  identification  of  manner  with  persona  Til6ughin**The^Madraa 
House'' onemight  aocusehim  of  being  episodie,  his  episodes  have  direct  bearing, 
one  upon  another,  and  present  a  unity  which  is  one  of  the  oleverest  quaUties  in 
the  construction  of  this  piece.  Max  Beerbohm  sx>eaks  of  Barker's  lust  for  Obser- 
vation, and  says  that,  in  witnessing  this  play,  one  should  leave  at  the  end  of  the 
*'magnificent"  third  act,  for  to  him,  in  the  fourth  act,  "the  flame  bums  in  its 
socket  and  dimly." 

But  though,  in  "The  Madras  House'*,  Barker  gives  us  the  thesis  form,  his  dia- 
logue  being  of  the  debatable  quality,  and  though  he  appears  to  remain  faithful  to 
his  theme,  at  the  end  one  is  a  little  dissatisfied  with  the  incondusiveness  of  the 
outcome.  He  takes  a  group  and  he  leaves  them  with  their  middle  class  souls  exactly 
where  he  found  them.  The  only  thing  he  does  is  to  twirl  the  souls  on  the  axis 
of  his  art  for  our  Observation.  Nevertheless,  one  can  realize  the  possibilities  in 
"The  Madras  House*'  for  an  evening  of  sheer  enjoyment  of  the  small  realities  in 
life  which  he  has  used  with  telling  effeot  and  interest. 
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The  HiTXTABLES  live  al  Denmark  Hill, 
foT  Mr,  Hdxtaslb  i>  Ihe  »vrviving 
Partner  in  Ihe  wtü-known  Peckham 
drapery  establiahment  of  Roberts  & 
Htixtable,  and  Ihe  «ituofion,  besidea 
bein^  salubrioüB,  is  therefore  c 
nenienl.  It  is  o  nem  house.  P 
Uttxtablb  houghl  it  half  finisl 
80  (hat  tke  interior  mighl  be  to 
tiking:  it>  exlerior  the  buitder  said 
one  mighl  describe  aa  of  a  Free 
Queen  Anne  Treatment;  lo  mkich 
Mr.  HtTKTABLE  Tejoimd,  afler  blink- 
ing  al  ihe  red  brich  spotted  witk 
»lone  Ornament,  that  After  aU  it 
iDoa  imide  Ihey  v>ere  going  lo  live, 
you  kTiow. 

Through  Ike  stained,  grained  front  door, 
ToUling  teith  fMoured  glaat, 
Teackea  the  hall,  needleesly  narr 
needlessly  dark,  but  wüh  its  block 
and  white  teeeeüaled  pavement  mak- 
ing  for  cleanlineee.  On  the  left  is 
the  stained  and  grained  ttaircase, 
wüh  ila  Brüssels  carpet  and  twisted 
brass  stair  rodt,  on  the  right  tke 
dravnng-room.  The  drauring-rootn 
can  kardly  be  said  to  expregs  the 
pereonality  of  Mk.  Hoxtable.  "" 
foundations  of  itt  furnishinga  art 
tke  taste  of  Mrs.  Huxtablb. 
fifteen  yeare  or  so  additiom  to  thi» 
fatnily  muteum  hatte  been  diipiited 
into  their  place  by  the  eix  Miss 
HuXTAHLEs;  Laura  {aged  thirly-, 
nine),  Mimnib.  Clara.  Julia, 
Emma,  Jane  {agedtwenty-six).  The 
Toaeivood  cabinets,  the  picture  from 
Bome  Academy  of  the  early  Seuentiei, 
enlitled  In  Ye  Olden  Time  (tkU  icas 
a  leedding  preeent,  mott  Ukely),  tke 
gilt  clock,  lehich  ia  a  Skakeepeare, 
narrow-headed,  but  wüh  a  matlerly 
pair  of  leoM,  propped  pensivtly 
agaiTiet  a  aial  and  entkriTied  be- 
neath  a  dorne  of  flait,  anolher 
wedding  preeent.  Tkeat  wer«  the 
Ireiuures  of  Mbs.  Huxtablb's  firei 


drawing-room,  her  aolace  in  the 
dull  post-honeymoon  days.  Ske  loas 
the  daughter  oj  a  city  merchanl, 
whoieaale  aa  againsl  her  huaband"» 
retail;  but  even  in  the  Seventie» 
retail  viaa  lifling  it»  head.  It  was 
conaidered,  Ihough,  that  Katherine 
ToMBB  conferred  aome  distinction 
upon  young  Harrt  Huxtablb  by 
marrying  him,   and  even  now,  aa  a 

fortly  lady  nearing  eixty,  ehe  figure* 
y  the  rüttle  of  her  dreaa,  the  meaaure 
of  her  mellow  voice,  vjith  ita  eare- 
fuUy  ehoaen  phraaea,  for  the  dignity 
of  the  houaehold. 
I  differenee  between  one  Miss  Hux- 
tablb and  änother  ia,  to  a  caaual 
eye,  the  difference  hetween  one  lead 
pencil  and  anolher,  ae  Iheie  lie  upon 
one'a  table,  after  aome  weeka'  iwe; 
a  matter  of  length,  of  aharpening,  of 
wear.  Ladra's  dialinction  liea  in 
her  being  the  houaekeeper;  it  ia  a 
aolid  power,  that  of  ordering  the 
dinner.  She  ia  very  ailenl.  While 
her  siatera  are  aiient  with  atrangera, 
ahe  ia  aiient  with  her  siatera.  She 
doesn'i  aeem  to  read  much,  either; 
one  hopea  ahe  dreams,  if  only  of 
wild  adventurea  viith  a  new  carpel- 
aweeper.  When  there  waa  aome 
famuy  bitter neaa  aa  to  whether  tke 
fireplace,  in  gummer,  akould  hold 
ferne  or  a  Ckineae  umbrella,  it  waa 
Laura's  opinion  thai  an  umbrella 
gathera  lesa  dual,  wkich  carried  tke 
day.  MiNNiE  and  Clara  are  in- 
clined  to  religion;  not  aentimenlally ; 
worka  are  a  good  aecond  wüh  them 
to  failh.  They  have  veered,  though, 
lately,  from  diatrict  vieiting  to  an 
inlereat  in  Miaaiona  — ■  misaiona  to 
Poplar  or  China  (one  ia  almoal  aa 
far  aa  Ihe  other);  good  worka,  the 
reaulta  of  which  they  cannot  aee. 
Happüy,  they  forbear  lo  aak  why 
thia  provei  the  tnore  »oul-aaiirfj/ina 
»ort. 
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Julia  started  life  —  that  is  to  say^  lefi 
school  —  as  a  genius.  The  head 
mistress  had  had  two  or  three  years 
of  such  diUl  girls  that  really  she 
could  not  resist  thia  excitement. 
Water colour  sketches  were  the  me- 
dium. So  Julia  wa^  dressed  in 
hrown  velveteen,  and  sent  to  an  art 
school f  where  they  wouldnH  let  her 
do  watercolour  drawing  at  all.  And 
in  two  years  she  learnt  enough  ahout 
the  trade  of  an  artist  not  ever  to 
want  to  do  those  watercolour  draw- 
ings  again.  Julia  is  now  over 
thirty,  and  very  unhappy.  Three 
of  her  watercolours  (early  matter- 
pieces)  hang  on  the  dravring-room 
wall.  They  shame  her,  hui  her 
mother  wonH  have  them  taken  down. 
On  a  holiday  she' II  be  off  now  and 
then  for  a  solitary  day*s  sketching^ 
and  as  she  tears  up  the  vain  attempt 
to  put  on  paper  the  things  she  has 
learnt  to  «ee,  she  sometimes  cries. 
It  was  Julia,  Emma  an<i .Jane  who, 
some  years  ago,  conspired  to  preserit 
their  mother  wüh  that  intensely  con- 
spicuous  cosy  corner.  A  cosy  corner 
is  apparently  a  device  for  making 
a  corner  just  whai  the  very  nature 
of  a  corner  should  forhid  it  to  he. 
They  heggared  themselves;  hut  one 
wishes  that  Mr.  Huxtable  were 
more  lavish  with  his  dress  allow- 
anceSy  then  they  might  at  lea^t 
have  afforded  something  not  quite 
so  hideou^. 

Emma,  having  Julia  in  mind,  has  run 
rather  to  coats  and  skirts  and  com- 
mon sense.  She  would  have  heen  a 
success  in  an  office^  and  worth^  per- 
haps,  thirty  Shillings  a  week,  But 
the  HuxTABLES  donH  want  another 
thirty  Shillings  a  weeky  and  this 
giftj  such  as  it  is^  has  heen  wasted^ 
so  that  Emma  runs  also  to  a  brusque 
temper. 

Jane  is  meekly  enough  a  Utile  wild. 
Mrs.  Huxtable*8  power  of  apply- 
ing  the  hrake  of  good  hreeding^ 
strong  erwugh  over  five  daughtersy 
waned  at  the  sixth  attempt  in  twelve 
years,  and  Jane  has  actually  got 
her  seif  proposed  to  twice  by  not 
quite  desirable  young  m^n,  Now 
the  fact  thai  she  wa^  old  enough 
to  he  proposed  to  at  all  came  as 
something  of  a  shock  to  the  family. 
Birthdays  pass,  their  celebration 
orowing  less  emphatic.  No  one 
likes  to  believe  that  the  years  are 


passing;  even  the  birthday*s  owner, 
Icast  able  to  escape  its  signiflcance, 
laughs,  and  then  changes  the  suhject. 
So  the  Miss  Hüxtables  neuer 
openly  asked  each  other  what  the 
marriage  of  the  youngest  of  them 
might  imply;  verhavs  they  never 
even  asked  themselves.  Besides, 
Jane  didnH  marry.  But  if  she 
doeSf  urdesSf  perhaps,  she  runs 
away  to  do  it,  there  will  be  heart 
searchingsy  at  least.  Mr.  Hux- 
table asked f  though,  and,  Mus.  Hux- 
table's  answer  —  given  early  one 
morning,  before  the  hol  water  came 
—  scarcely  satisfied  htm.  ^^For" 
Said  Mr.  Huxtable,  **i/  the  girls 
donH  marry  some  day,  what  are 
they  to  do!  IVs  not  as  if  they  had 
to  go  into  the  shop.**  **^o,  thank 
Heaven!'*  said  Mrs.  Huxtable. 

Sihce  his  illness  Mr.  Huxtable  has 
taken  to  asking  questions  —  of  any- 
hody  and  about  anything;  of  him- 
self  oftenest  of  aU.  But  for  that 
illness  he  would  have  been  a  con- 
verUionaX  erwugh  type  of  successfid 
shopkeeper,  coarsely  fed,  whiskered, 
podgy.  But  eighteen  months'  nurs- 
ing  and  dieting  and  removal  from 
the  World  seem  to  have  hrought  a 
gentleness  to  his  voice,  a  spark  oj 
numour  to  his  eye,  a  chüdisnness  to 
his  Utile  hursts  of  temper  —  they 
have  added,  in  fact,  a  wistfulness 
which  makes  him  rather  a  Joveable 
old  huf  er  on  the  whoU. 

This  is  a  Sunday  morning,  a  bright  day 
in  Octoher.  The  family  are  stiü  at 
church,  and  the  drauring-room  w 
empty.  The  door  opens,  and  the 
parlour-maid  —  much  becapped  and 
aproned  —  shews  in  Philip  Mai>- 
RA8  and  hisfriend.  Major  Hippislt 
Thomas.  Thomas,  long  legged  and 
deliberate,  moves  across  the  room  to 
the  big  French  Windows,  which  open 
onto  a  balcony  and  look  down  on  the 
garden  and  to  ryiany  gardens  heyond, 
Thomas  is  a  good  fellow, 

Philip  Madras  is  more  complex  than 
that.  To  hegin  unth,  it  xs  obvious 
he  is  not  wholly  English.  A  certain 
likeness  of  figure,  the  keenneßs  and 
colour  of  his  voice,  and  a  liking  for 
metaphysiccd  turns  of  speech^  $hev 
an  Eastern  origin,  perhap^  He  U 
kind  in  manner,  out  rather  coUL 
capable  of  thai  least  Bngjjkh  rf 
dispositiona  —  irUeUectiud  pitaioii. 
He  18  abaut  thirty-fivet  a  ye^rar  tm 
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younger  than  his  friend.  The  par- 
lour-maid  has  secured  Major 
Thomas's  hat,  and  atanda  clutching 
it.  As  Philip  passes  her  into  the 
room  he  asks  .  .  . 

Phi  LI  p.    About  ho w  long  ? 

The  Maid.  In  just  a  few  minutes 
now,  I  should  say,  sir.  Oh,  I  heg 
paxdon,  does  it  appen  to  be  the  third 
Sunday  in  the  month? 

Philip.  I  don't  know.  Tommy, 
does  it? 

Thomas  [/"rom  the  window].  Don't 
ask  me.  Well,  I  suppose  I  can  teil 
you. 

[And  he  vaguely  fishes  for  his  diary] 

The  Maid.  No,  I  don*t  think  it  does, 
sir.  Because  then  some  of  them  stop 
for  the  Oly  Communion,  and  that  may 
make  them  late  for  dinner,  but  I  don*t 
think  it  is,  sir. 

[She  backs  through  the  door,  en- 
tangling  the  hat  in  the  handle] 

Philip.  Is  my  mother  still  staying 
here? 

The  Maid.  Mrs.  Madras,  sir?  Yes, 
sir. 

[Then  hauing  disentangled  the  hat, 
the  panour-maid  vanishes. 
Philip  thereupon  plunges 
swiftly  into  what  must  he  an 
interruvted  argument] 

Philip.  Well,  my  dear  Tommy, 
what  are  the  two  most  important 
things  in  a  man's  character?  His 
attitude  towards  money  and  his  atti- 
tude  towards  women. 

Thomas  [ponderously  slowing  him  up]. 
Yes,  you're  füll  up  with  moral  i>recepts. 
Why  behave  about  money  as  if  it  didn't 
exist?  I  never  said  don't  join  the 
County  Council. 

Philip  [deliberately,  bui  in  a  brealh]. 
It  is  quite  impossible  for  any  decent 
man  to  walk  with  his  eyes  open  from 
Waterloo  to  Denmark  Hill  on  a  Sun- 
day moming  without  wishing  me  to 
stand  for  the  Coimty  Council. 

[Thomas  entrenches  himself  on  a 
sofa] 

Thomas.  YouVe  got  what  I  call 
the  Reformer's  mind.  I  shouldn't  cul- 
tivate  it,  Phil.  It  makes  a  man  un- 
happy  and  discontented,  not  with 
himself,  but  with  other  people,  mark 
you  .  .  .  so  it  makes  him  conceited, 
and  puts  him  out  of  oondition  both 
ways.  Don*t  you  get  to  imagine  3rou 
ean  make  this  oountry  better  by  tidying 
it  up» 


Philip  [whimsically].  But  I'm  very 
interested  in  England,  Tommy. 

Thomas  [not  without  some  answering 
humour].  We  all  are.  But  we  don't 
all  need  to  go  about  saying  so.  Even 
I  can  be  interested  in  England,  I  sup- 
pose, though  I  have  had  to  chuck  the 
Army  and  take  to  business  to  eam 
bread  and  treacle  for  a  wife  and  four 
children  .  .  .  and  not  a  bad  thing  for 
me,  ei t her.  I  teil  you  if  every  chap 
would  look  after  himself  and  his  family, 
and  lead  a  godly,  righteous  and  sober 
life  —  I'm  sorry,  but  it  is  Sunday  — 
England  would  get  on  a  damn  sight 
better  than  it  will  with  all  your  inter- 
ference. 

[He  leans  back.  Philip's  eyes  fix 
themselves  on  some  great  dis- 
tance] 

Philip.  It's  a  muddled  country. 
One*s  first  instinct  is  to  be  rhetorical 
about  it  .  .  .  to  write  poetry  and 
relieve  one's  feelings.  I  once  thought 
I  might  be  self-sacrificing  —  give  my 
goods  to  the  poor,  and  go  slumming  — 
keeping  my  immortal  soul  superior  still. 
There's  something  wrong  with  a  world, 
Tommy,  in  which  it  takes  a  man  like 
me  all  his  time  to  find  out  that  it's 
bread  people  want,  and  not  either 
cake  or  crumbs. 

Thomas.  There's  something  wrong 
with  a  man  while  he  will  think  of  other 
people  as  if  they  were  ants  on  an  ant 
heap. 

Philip  [relaxing  to  a  smile].  Tommy, 
that's  perfectly  true.  I  like  having  a 
good  talk  with  you :  sooner  or  later 
you  always  say  one  sensible  thing. 

Thomas.  Thank  you ;  vou're  damn 
polite.  And,  as  usual,  we  ve  got  right 
off  the  point. 

Philip.     The  art  of  conversation ! 

Thomas  [shying  at  the  easy  epigram]. 
Go  on  six  County  Councils,  if  you  like. 
But  why  chuck  up  seven  hundred  a 
year  and  a  directorship,  if  State  wants 
you  to'  keep  'em  ?  And  you  could  have 
double  or  more,  and  manage  the  place, 
if  you*d  ask  for  it. 

Philip  [almost  venomoiisly].  Tommy, 
I  loathe  the  Madras  House.  State 
may  buy  it,  and  do  what  he  likes  with 
it. 

[JnuA  and  Laura  arrive.  They 
are  the  first  from  Church. 
Sunday  frocks,  Sunday  hats, 
best  gloves,  umbreüas  and  prayer 
books] 

JüUA.    Oh,  what  a  surprise  I 
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Philip.  Yes,  we  walked  down.  Ah, 
you  don't  know  .  .  .  Let  me  intro- 
ducö  Major  Hippisly  Thomas  .  .  .  my 
Cousin,  Miss  Julia  Huxtable  .  .  .  and 
Miss  Huxtable. 

Julia.     How  do  you  do? 

Thomas.     How  do  you  do? 

Laura.     How  do  you  do? 

Julia.  Have  you  come  to  see  Aunt 
Amy? 

Philip.    No,  your  father. 

Julia.  He's  Walking  back  with  her. 
They'U  be  last,  I*m  afraid. 

Laura.     Will  you  stay  to  dinner? 

Philip.    No,  I  think  not. 

Laura.  I*d  better  teil  them  you 
won't.  Perhaps  they'll  be  laying  for 
you. 

[Laura  goes  out,  decorously  avoid- 
ing  a  coUision  with  Emma, 
whoy  panoplied  as  the  others, 
comes  in  at  the  same  moment] 

Philip.     HuUo,  Emma! 

Emma.    Well,  what  a  surprise! 

Philip.  You  don't  know  .  .  . 
Major  Hippisly  Thomas  .  .  .  Miss 
Emma  Huxtable. 

Thomas.     How  do  you  do? 

Emma.  How  do  you  do?  Will  you 
stay  to  dinner? 

Philip.  No,  we  can*t.  [That  for- 
mula  again  completed,  he  varies  his 
explanation]  I*ve  just  brought  Thomas 
a  Sunday  moming  walk  to  nelp  me  teil 
Uncle  Henry  a  bit  of  news.  My  father 
will  be  back  in  England  to-morrow. 

Emma  [urith  a  round  mouth].     Oh ! 

Julia.  It*s  a  beautiful  moming  for 
a  walk,  isn't  it? 

Thomas.    Wonderful  for  October. 
[These  two  look  first  at  each  other, 
and   then   out   of  the   window, 
Emma     gazea     quizzically     at 
Philip] 

Emma.     I  think  he  knows. 

Philip.     He  sort  of  Imows. 

Emma.  Why  are  you  being  odd, 
Philip? 

[Philip  is  more  hatU-fellow-well- 
met  with  Emma  than  with  the 
others] 

Philip.  Emma  ...  I  have  enticed 
a  comparative  stranger  to  be  present 
so  that  your  father  and  mother  cannot, 
in  decency,  begin  to  fight  the  family 
battle  over  a^ain  with  me.  I  know 
it*s  very  cunmng,  but  we  did  want  a 
walk.  Besides,  there's  a  meeting  to- 
morrow.  .  .  . 

[Janb  peem  throuqh  the  dooT\ 

Janh.    You?  Mother! 


[She  haa  turned  io  the  hau,  and 
from     the     hall     comes     Mrb. 
Huxtable's  rotund  voice,  **  F«, 
Jane!'' 
Jane.     Cousin  Philip ! 

[Mrs.   Huxtable  sails  in,   and 
auperbly  compreases  every  family 
greeting  into  one] 
Mrs.  Huxtable.     What  a  surprise! 
Will  you  stay  to  dinner? 

Emma  [alive  to  a  certain  redundancy]. 
No,  Mother,  they  can*t. 

Philip.  May  I  introduce  my  friend 
.  .  .  Major»  Hippisly  Thomas  .  .  .  my 
aunt,  Mrs.  Huxtable. 

Mrs.  Huxtable  [stately  and  gracious], 
How  do  you  do,  Major  Thomas? 

Philip.     Thomas    is    Mr.     Eustace 
State's  London  manager. 
Thomas.     How  do  you  do? 

[Mrs.  Huxtable  takes  an  arm- 
chair  with  the  air  of  one  mount- 
ing   a   throne,    and    from   that 
vantage  point  begins  polite  con- 
versation.     Her   daughiera   dia- 
tribute  themselvea,  ao  do  Philip 
and  Hippisly  Thomas] 
Mrs.  Huxtable.  *  Not  in  the  Army, 
then.  Major  Thomas? 
Thomas.     I  was  in  the  Army. 
Emma.    Jessica  quite  well,  Philip? 
Philip.     Yes,  thanks. 
Emma.    And  Mildred? 
Philip.     I  think  so.     She's  back  at 
school. 

Mrs.    Huxtable.      A    wonderfully 
warm  autumn,  is  it  not? 
Thomas.     Quite. 

Mrs.  Huxtable.  Do  you  know 
Denmark  Hill  well? 
Thomas.  Not  well. 
Mrs.  Huxtable.  We  have  always 
lived  here.  I  oonsider  it  healthy. 
But  London  is  a  healthy  place,  I 
think.  Oh,  I  beg  your  paraon  .  .  • 
my  daughter  Jane. 

Jane.     How  do  you  do? 

[They  ahake  handa  toith  ceremony. 
Emma,    in    a    mind    io    liven 
thinga  up,  goea  to  the  windoro] 
Emma.    WeVe  quite  a  good  gurden, 
that's  ope  thing. 

Thomas  [not  wholly  innocerd  of  on 
cUtempt  to  eacape  from  hia  hoatesa,  makea 
for  the  window,  too],  I  notioed  it.  I 
am  keen  on  gardens. 

Mrs.  Huxtable  [her  attention  H»* 
tracted  by  Julians  making  for  thf  deofi 
Julia,  where  are  you  going? 

Julia.  To  take  my  thingi  <A 
Mother. 


.  i 
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[Julia  departa.     When  they  were 
quite    little   girla   Mrs.    Hux- 
TABLB     alwaya    did    ask     her 
daughtera  where  they  were  going 
when  they  left  the  room,   and 
where  they  had  been  when  they 
entered  it^   and  ahe  haa   never 
dropped  the  habit.     They  reaent 
it  oiuy  by  the  extreme  patience 
of  their  repliea] 
Emma   [entertainingly].       That's  the 
Ciystal  Palace. 
Thomas.     Is  it? 

[They  both  peer  appreciatively  at 

thcU  famoua  landmark.     In  the 

Cryatal  Palace  and  the  aunaet 

the    inhabitanta    of    Denmark 

Hill  have  acquired  almoat  pro- 

prietary   intereat.     Then  Mrs. 

HuxTABLE  apeaka  to  her  nephew 

wüh  a  audden  aeverity] 

Mrs.    Huxtable.     Philip,    I   don't 

oonsider  your  mother's  health  is  at  all 

the  thing. 

Philip  [amicably]»  It  never  is,  Aunt 
Kate. 

Mrs.  Huxtable  [admitting  the  juatice 
of  the  retort],     That's  true. 

Philip.  Uncle  Henry  keeps  better, 
I  think. 

Mrs.  Huxtable.  He*s  well  enough 
now.  I  have  had  a  slight  cold.  Is  it 
true  that  your  father  may  appear  in 
Ei^land  again? 

Philip.     Yes,  he  has  only  been  on 
the  Continent.     He  arrives  to-morrow. 
Mrs.  Huxtable.     I*m  sorry. 
Jane.     Mother ! 

[Mrs.   Huxtable   haa   launched 
thia  with  atich  redoubled  aeverity 
that  Jane  had  to  proteat.     How- 
ever,    at    thia    moment    arrivea 
Mr.    Huxtable    himaelf,    one 
glad  amile] 
Mr.     Huxtable.    Ah,    Phil  ...  I 
ad    an    idea    you    might    come    over. 
You'U  stay  to  dinner.    Jane,  teil  your 
aunt  .  .  .  she's  taking  er  bonnet  off. 
[Jane   obeya.     He  aighta   on   the 
balcony  Major  Thomas's  back] 
Mr.    Huxtable.    Who*s   that   out- 
side? 

Philip.     Hippisly      Thomaö.       We 
wanted  a  walk;   we  can't  stay. 
Mr.  Huxtable.     Oh! 
Mrs.   Huxtable.    Have  you  come 
on  business? 
Philip.    Well  .  .  . 
Mrs.  Huxtable.    On  Sunday? 
Philip.    Not  ezaotly« 

[She    shakes    her    head,    gravely 


deprecating.       Thomas    comea 
from  the  balcony] 
Mr.  Huxtable.     How  are  you? 
Thomas.     How  are  you? 
Mr.  Huxtable.     Eine  morning,  isn't 
it?    Nice   prospect,    this  .  .  .  see   the 
Crystal  Palace? 

[White  Thomas  turna,  with  per- 

fect    politenesSf    to    view    again 

this  phenomenon^  Philip  pa^^i- 

fiea  his  aunt] 

Philip.     You  see,   Aunt   Katherine, 

to-morrow  afternoon  we  have  the  first 

real   Conference   with    this   Mr.    State 

about  buying  up  the  two  firms,   and 

my  father  is  passing  through  England 

again  to  attend  it. 

Mrs.  Huxtable.  Of  course,  Philip, 
if  it's  business,  I  know  nothing  about 
it.  But  is  it  suggested  that  your  uncle 
should  attend,  too? 

[Her  voice  haa  found  a  new  gravity. 
Philip  becomea  very  airy;    ao 
doea  Mr.  Huxtable,  who  comea 
back  to  rejoin  the  converaation] 
Philip.     My  dear  aunt,  naturally. 
Mr.  Huxtable.    What*s  this? 
Mrs.  Huxtable  [the  one  word  expreaa^ 
ing  volumea].     Constantine. 

Mr.  Huxtable  [with  elaborate  in^ 
nocence],     That's  definite  now,  is  it? 

Mrs.  Huxtable.  You  dropped  a 
hint  last  night,  Henry. 

Mr.  Huxtable.  I  dessav.  I  dessay 
I  did.  [His  eye  ahifta  guiltily] 

Mrs.  Huxtable.  Quite  out  of  the 
question,  it  seems  to  me. 

[Jane  comea  back] 
Jane.     Aunt  Mary's  coming. 
Mr.  Huxtable  [genial  again].     Oh! 
My  daughter  Jane  .  .  .  Major  Thomas, 
Major  Hippisly  Thomas. 
Jane  [vnth  diacretion],     Yes,  Father. 
Mrs.  Huxtable  [tactfully],     You  are 
naturally  not  aware.  Major  Thomas, 
that   for   family   reasons,    into    which 
we  need  not  go,  Mr.  Huxtable  has  not 
spoken    to    Ms    brother-in-law    for    a 
number  of  years. 

[Philip*s  eye  meeta  Thomas's  in 
Comic  agony.     But  Mr.  Hux- 
table, tooy  plungea  deliahtedly 
into  the  forbidden  aubject] 
Mr.  Huxtable.     Thirty  years,  very 
near.     Wonderful,  isn't  it?     Interested 
in  the  same  business.    Wasn't  easy  to 
keep  it  up. 

Thomas.     I  had  heard. 
Mr.  Hxtxtable.    Oh,  yes,  notorious. 
Mrs.     Huxtable     [in    reprobation]. 
And  well  it  may  be,  Henry. 
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[Mrs.  Madras  comes  in.  It  is  evident 
that  Philip  is  his  father^s  son.  He 
would  seem  so  wholly  but  for  that 
touch  of  "'seif  worship  which  is  oflen 
seif  mislrusC ;  his  mother's  gift, 
appearing  nowadays  less  loveably 
in  her  as  a  sort  of  querulous  asser- 
tion  of  her  rights  and  wrongs  against 
the  troubles  which  have  been  too 
strong  for  her.  She  is  a  pale  old 
lady^  shrunk  a  Utile,  the  life  gone 
out  of  her] 

Mrs.  Huxtable  [some  severity  re- 
maining].  Amy,  your  husband  is  in 
England  again. 

[Philip    presents    a  filial   cheek, 
It  is  kissed] 
Philip.     How  are  you,  Mother? 
Mr.  Huxtable  [sotto  voce].     Oh,  tact, 
Katherine,  tact! 

Philip.  Perhaps  you  remember 
Reggie  Thomas? 

Thomas.  I  was  at  Marlborough 
with  Philip,  Mrs.  Madras. 

Mrs.  Madras.  Yes.  Is  he,  Kather- 
ine? 

[Having    given    Thomas    a    limp 
handy  and  her  sisier  ihis  coldesl 
of  responses,  she  finds  her  way 
to  a  sofa^  where  she  sits  silent, 
thinking  to  herseif.     Mrs.  Hux- 
table keevs  majesiic  hold  upon 
her  subject] 
Mrs.  Huxtable.     I  am  utterly  un- 
able   to   see,   Philip,   why   your   uncle 
should  break  through  his  rule  now. 

Mr.  Huxtable.  There  you  are, 
Phil! 

Philip.  Of  course  it  is  quite  for 
Uncle  Henry  to  decide. 

Mr.  Huxtable.  Naturally  .  .  . 
naturally. 

[Still  he  has  an  appealing  eye  on 
Philip,  who  obliges  him] 
Philip.  But  since  Mr.  State's  offer 
may  not  be  only  for  the  Madras  House, 
but  Roberts  and  Huxtable  into  the 
bargain  .  .  .  if  the  two  principal  pro- 
prietors  can't  meet  him  round  a  table 
to  settle  the  matter  .  .  . 

Thomas  [ponderously  diplomatic], 
Yes  .  .  .  a  httle  awkward  .  .  .  if  I 
may  say  so  .  .  .  as  Mr.  State's  repre- 
sentative, Mrs.  Huxtable. 

Mrs.  Huxtable.  You  don't  think, 
do  you.  Major  Thomas,  that  any 
amount  of  awkwardness  should  induce 
US  to  pass  over  wicked  conduct? 

[This    reduc^s    the    asaembly    to 
such    a    shamed    süence    tfuU 


poor  Mr.  Huxtable  can  only 
add  — ] 
Mr.  Huxtable.     Oh,  talk  of  some- 
thing  eise  .  .  .  talk  of  something  eise. 
[After  a  moment  Mrs.  Madras*s 
pale  voice  stedls  in,  as  she  tums 
to  her  son] 
Mrs.  Madras.     When  did  you  hear 
from  your  father? 

Philip.  A  letter  from  Marienbad 
two  or  three  days  ago,  and  a  telegram 
yesterday  morning. 

[Mrs.  Huxtable,  with  a  hostess's 
atUhority,  now  restores  a  polite 
and  ec^y  tone  to  the  conversation] 
Mrs.  Huxtable.    And  have  you  left 
the  Army  long.  Major  Thomas? 
Thomas.     Four  years. 
Mrs.  Huxtable.    Now  what  made 
you  take  to  the  Drapery  Trade? 

Philip  [very  exvlanatory].  Mr.  State 
is  an  American  nnancier,  Aunt  Kitty, 
who  has  bou^ht  up  Burrow's,  the  big 
mantle  place  m  the  city,  and  is  about 
to  buy  US  up,  too,  perhaps. 

Mrs.    Huxtable.     We    are    not  in 
difficulties,  I  hope. 
Philip.     Oh,  no. 

Mrs.  Huxtable.  No.  No  doubt 
Henry  would  have  told  me  if  we  had 
been. 

[4  6  she  thus  gracefuUy  dismisses  the 
subiect  there  appear  up  the  steps 
arM  alcong  the  balcony  the  last 
arrivals  from  Church,  Minnib  and 
Clara.  The  male  pari  of  the  cor/h 
pany  unsetiles  üself] 

Mr.  Huxtable.  Ullo !  Where  have 
you  been? 

MiNNiE.    We  went  for  a  walk. 

Mrs.  Huxtable  [in  apparently  deep 
surprise].    A  walk,  Minnie  I     Where  to  f 

MiNNiE.  Just  the  long  way  home. 
We  thought  we'd  have  time. 

Clara.  Did  you  notice  what  a 
Short  sermon? 

Mr.  Huxtable.  Oh,  may  I  .  .  . 
My  daughter  Clara  .  .  .  Major  Ippisly 
Thomas.  My  daughter  Minnie  .  .  • 
Major  Thomas. 


[The 

Minnie. 

Thomas. 

Clara. 

Minnib. 

Philip. 

Clara. 

Philip. 


conventional  chani  heQina] 

How  d'you  do? 

How  d'you  do? 
How  d'vou  do? 

How  d'you  do,  Philip? 
How  d'you  do? 
How  d'you  do? 
How  d'you  do? 
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[The  chant  oveVj  the  Company  re- 
aettles;  Mr.  Huxtable  hution- 
holing  Philip  in  the  process 
wüh  an  air  of  some  mystery] 

Mr.  Huxtable.  By  the  way,  Phil, 
remind  me  to  ask  you  something  before 
you  go  .  .  .  rather  important. 

Philip.  I  shall  be  at  your  place  in 
the  morning.  Thomas  is  Coming  to  go 
through  some  figures. 

Mr.  Huxtable  [with  a  regulär  anap], 
Yes  ...  I  sha*n*t. 

Philip.  The  State  meeting  is  in 
Bond  Street,  three  o'clock. 

Mr.  Huxtable.  I  know,  I  know. 
[Then,  finding  himself  prominent,  he 
captures  the  converaation]  I'm  slacking 
ofif,  Major  Thomas,  slacking  off.  Ever 
since  I  was  iU  Fve  been  slacSng  off. 

Mrs.  Huxtable.  You  are  perfectly 
well  now,  Henry. 

Mr.  Huxtable.  Not  the  point.  I 
want  leisnre,  you  know,  leisure.  Time 
for  reading  .  .  .  time  to  think  a  bit. 

Mrs.  Huxtable.  Nonsense!  [She 
adds,  wüh  correctness]  Major  Thomas 
will  excuse  me. 

Mr.  Huxtable  [on  his  hobhy].  Oh, 
well  .  .  .  a  man  must  .  .  .  some  por- 
tion  of  his  life  .  .  . 

Thomas.  Quite.  I  got  most  of  my 
reading  done  early. 

Mrs.  Huxtable.  The  natural  time 
for  it. 

Mr.  Huxtable.  Ah,  luclnr  feller! 
Educated,  I  suppose.  Well,  I  wasn't.. 
IVe  been  ^^etting  the  books  for  years 
—  good  editions.  I*d  hke  you  to  see 
my  librarv.  But  these  geniuses  want 
settling  down  to  .  .  .  if  a  man's  to 
keep  pace  with  the  thought  of  the 
World,  y*  know.  Macaulay,  Erbert 
Spencer,  Grote's  Istory  of  Greece! 
I  ve  got  em  all  there. 

[He   finde    no   further    response, 
Mrs.  Huxtable  fills  the  gap] 

Mrs.  Huxtable.  I  thought  the  ser^ 
mon  duU  this  morning,  Amy,  didn*t  you  ? 

Mrs.  Madras  [unexpectedly],  No,  I 
didn't. 

Minnie  [to  do  her  share  of  the  enter- 
taining].  Mother,  somebody  ought  to 
speak  about  those  boys  .  .  .  it's  dis- 
graceful.  Mr.  Vivian  had  actually  to 
tum  round  from  the  organ  at  them 
during  the  last  hymn. 

[Julia,  her  things  taken  off,  re-^pvears. 
Mr.  Huxtable  is  on  the  spot] 

Mr.  Huxtable.  Ah,  my  daughter 
Julia  ."  .  .  Mcg'or 


Julia.  WeVe  been  introduced, 
Father. 

[She  says  this  with  a  hauteur 
which  really  is  pure  nervousness, 
but  Mr.  Huxtable  is  süffig 
dently  crushcd] 
Mr.  Huxtable.  Oh,  I  beg  pardon. 
[But  Mrs.  Huxtable  disapproves 
of  any  seif -asser  tion,  and  de- 
scends  upon  the  culprit;  who 
iSy  for  some  obscure  reason  {or 
for    none),    more    often    disap- 

groved  of  than  the  others] 
[uxtable.     Close    the   door, 
please,  Julia. 
Julia.     I'm  sorry,  Mother. 

[Philip  closes  the  offending  door. 
Julia   obliteratcs   her  seif  in   a 
chair,     and     the     conversation, 
hardly  encouraged  by  this  Utile 
affray,  comes  to  an  intolerable 
standstilL       At     last     Clara 
makes  an  effort] 
Clara.     Is  Jessica  quite  well,  Philip? 
Philip.     Yes,  thank  you,  Clara. 
Mrs.    Huxtable.     And    dear    little 
Mildred  ? 

Philip.     Yes,  thank  you,  Aunt  Kate. 
[Further  standstül.     Then  Minnie 
contrives  a  remark] 
Minnie.     Do  you  still  like  that  school 
for  her? 

Philip  [with  finesse],  It  seems  to 
provide  every  accomplishment  that 
money  can  buy. 

[Mrs.  Huxtable  discovers  a  eure 
opening] 
Mrs,    Huxtable.     Have   you   been 
away  for  the  summer.  Major  Thomas? 

Thomas  [vaguely  —  he  is  getting  sym- 
palhetically    tongue-tied].      Oh  .  .  .  yes 

•      •      • 

Philip.  Tommy  and  Jessica  and  I 
took  our  holidays  motoring  around 
Munich  and  into  it  for  the  operas. 

Mrs.  Huxtable.  Was  tnat  pleas- 
ant? 

Philip.     Very. 

Mrs.  Huxtable.  And  where  was 
dear  Mildred? 

Philip.  With  her  aunt  most  of  the 
time  .  .  .  Jessica's  sister-in-law,  you 
know. 

Minnie.     Lady  Arnes? 

Philip.     Yes. 

Mrs.  Huxtable  [innocently,  gen- 
uinely  snobbish],     Very  nice  for  her. 

Mr.  Huxtable.  We  take  a  ouse  at 
Weymouth,  as  a  rule. 

Mrs.  Huxtable.  Do  you  know 
Weymouth,  Major  Thomas? 
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Thomas.     No,  I  don't. 

Mrs.  Huxtable.  George  III.  used 
to  stay  there,  but  that  is  a  hotel  now. 

Mr.  Huxtable.  Keep  your  spare 
money  in  the  country,  y*  know. 

Mrs.  Huxtable.  Oh,  there  is  every- 
thing  one  wants  at  Weymouth. 

[But  even  this  suhject  flags] 

Mrs.  Huxtable.  You  think  more  of 
Bognor,  Amy,  I  know. 

Mrs.  Madras.  Only  to  live  in, 
Katherine. 

[They  have  made  their  last  e ff  ort. 

The  converaation  is  dead.    TVIr. 

HuxTABLE*8     discomfoH    sud- 

denly  becomes  physical] 

Mr.  Huxtable.     I'm  going  to  change 

my  coat. 

Philip.  I  think  perhaps  we  ought  to 
be  off. 

Mr.  Huxtable.  No,  no,  no,  no,  no ! 
I  sha'n't  be  a  ininute.  Don't  go,  Phil ; 
there's  a  good  f  ellow. 

[And  he  hos  left  them  all  to  it.  The 
Huxtable  conversaiion^  ü  will 
be  nolicedy  consists  mainly  of 
asking  qicestions.  Visitors, 
after  a  time,  fall  into  the  habitt 
too] 
Philip.  Do  you  like  this  house 
better  than  the  old  one,  Clara? 

Clara.  It  has  more  rooms,  you 
know. 

Mrs.  Huxtable.  Do  you  live  in 
London,  Major  Thomas? 

Thomas.  No,  I  live  at  Woking.  I 
come  up  and  down  every  day.  I  think 
the  eountrv's  better  for  the  children. 

Mrs.  Huxtable.  Not  ä  cheerful 
place,  is  it  ? 

Thomas.     Oh,  very  cheerful. 
Mrs.    Huxtable.     I    had    thought 
not,  for  some  reason. 

Emma.     The  cemetery,  Mother. 
Mrs.   Huxtable   [accepting  the  sitg- 
gestion  with  dignity],     Perhaps. 

Clara.  And  of  course  there*s  a 
muoh  larger  gar  den.  We  have  the 
garden  of  the  next  house  as  well. 

Jane.  Not  all  the  garden  of  the 
next  house. 

Clara.     Well,  most  of  it. 

[This    slimuLating    difference    of 

opinion  takes  them  to  the  bat- 

cony.     Philip  follows.     Julia 

follows    Philip.     Minnie    de- 

parts  to  take  her  things  off] 

Julia.    Do  you  notice  how  near  the 

Crystal    Palace    seems?    That    means 

rain. 


Philip.  Of  course  .  .  .  you  can  see 
the  Crystal  Palace. 

Mrs.  Huxtable.  Julia,  do  you 
think  you  won't  catch  cold  on  the 
balcony  without  a  hat? 

Julia    [meek,    6ti/,    bejfore   the   visitort 

determined].     1  don't  tmnk  so,  Mother. 

[Mrs.     Huxtable     turns,     wüh 

added     politeness,     to     Major 

Thomas] 

Mrs.  Huxtable.  Yes,  we  used  to 
live  not  so  far  along  the  hill;  it  cer- 
tainly  was  a  smaller  house. 

[Philip  is  now  on  the  balcony, 
receiving  more  information] 

Philip.  That*s  Ruskin's  house,  is  it? 
Yes,  I  see  the  chimney  pots. 

Mrs.  Huxtable.  I  should  not  have 
moved,  myself,  but  I  was  ovemiled. 

Emma.  Mother,  we  had  grown  out 
of  HoUybank. 

Mrs.  Huxtable.  I  was  ovemiled. 
Things  are  done  on  a  larger  scale  than 
they  used  to  be.  Not  that  1  approve 
of  that. 

Thomas.  Of  course  one's  family  will 
grow  up. 

Mrs.  Huxtable.  People  spend  their 
money  now-a-days.  I  remember  mv 
father's  practice  was  to  live  on  haft 
his  income.  However,  he  lost  the 
greater  part  of  his  monev  by  unwise 
Investments  in  lead,  I  think  it  was. 
I  was  at  school  at  the  time,  in  Brighton. 
And  he  educated  me  above  my  Station 
in  life. 

[At  this  momerU  Clara  breaks  out 
of  the  conservatory.  Something 
has  happened] 

Clara.  Jane,  the  Agapanthus  is  out 
at  last  I 

Jane.     Oh  I 

[They  crov>d  in  to  see  it.  Philip 
crowds  in,  too.  Mrs.  Hux- 
table is  unmoved] 

Mrs.  Huxtable.  We  are  told  that 
riches  are  a  snare.  Major  Thomas. 

Thomas.  It  is  one  I  have  always 
found  easy  to  avoid,  Mrs.  Huxtable. 

Mrs.  Huxtable  [oblivious  of  the  jokt, 
whichf  indeed,  she  wotdd  not  have  ex- 
pected  on  such  a  sübject].  And  I  have 
noticed  that  their  acquisition  seldom 
improves  the  oharaoter  of  people  in 
my  Station  of  life.  I  am,  of  ooune» 
ienorant  of  my  husband's  affain  •  .  • 
tnat  is  to  say,  I  keep  myself  as  ignarant 
as  possiblo  .  .  .  but  it  is  my  wiah  Ihil 
the  orderinp:  of  our  household  aluNild 
remain  as  it  was  when  we  w«ce  ta^ 
married. 
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Thomas  \Jore8talling  a  yawn],  Qmte 
so.     Quite  so. 

[Mrs.  Huxtable  iakes  a  breath] 

Mrs.  Huxtable.  A  family  of  daugh- 
ters,  Major  Thomas  .  .  . 

Emma  fa  Utile  agonised],     Mother  I 

Mrs.  Huxtable.    What  is  it,  Emma? 
[But  Emma  thinks  heiter  of  il,  and 
goes    to   join    Ihe    Agapanlhus 
party,  saying  — ] 

Emma.  Nothing,  Mother.  I  beg 
your  pardon. 

[Mrs.  Huxtable  relakea  her 
breath] 

Mrs.  Huxtable.  What  wSre  we 
saying? 

Thomas  [ivilh  resigned  polilenesa],  A 
family  of  daughters. 

Mrs.  Huxtable.  Yes.  Were  you 
in  the  war? 

[The  inexplicable  but  characleristic 
suddenness  of  thia  rouses  Ihe 
Major  a  Utile] 

Thomas.     I  was. 

Mrs.  Huxtable.  I  find  that  people 
look  differently  on  family  life  to  what 
they  used.  A  man  no  longer  seems 
prepared  to  marry  and  support  a  wife 
and  family  by  ms  unaided  exertions. 
I  consider  that  a  pity. 

Thomas  [near  another  yawn].  Quite 
.  .  .  quite  so. 

Mrs.  Huxtable.  I  have  always  de- 
termined  that  my  daughters  should  be 
sought  after  for  themselves  alone. 
That  should  ensure  their  happiness. 
Any  ehgible  gentleman  who  visits  here 
constantly  is  always  given  to  under- 
.stand,  delicately,  that  nothing  need 
be  expected  from  Mr.  Huxtable  beyond 
his  approval.  You  are  married,  I 
think  you  said,  Major  Thomas. 

[Thia  quite  wakes  him  up,  Ihough 
Mrs.  Huxtable  ia  really  inno- 
cent  of  her  implication] 

Thomas.     Yes.     Oh,  dear  me,  yes. 

Mrs.  Huxtable.     And  a  family? 

Thomas.  Four  ehildren  .  .  .  the 
youngest  is  only  three. 

Mrs.  Huxtable.     Pretty  dear! 

Thomas.  No;  ugly  Httle  beggar, 
but  has  character. 

Mrs.  Huxtable.  I  must  take  off  my 
things  bef  ore  dinner.  You'll  excuse  me. 
If  one  is  not  punctual  one-self  .  .  . 

Thomas.     Quite. 

Mrs.  Huxtable.  We  cannot  induce 
you  to  join  us? 

Thomas.  Many  thanks,  but  we 
have  to  meet  Mrs.  Phil  for  lunch  in 
town  at  two. 


Mrs.  Huxtable.     I  am  sorry. 

[Thomas  opens  the  door  for  her 
with  his  best  bow,  and  she 
graciously  departSy  conscioua 
of  having  properly  impressed 
him.  Clara,  who  has  now 
her  things  to  lake  off,  crossea 
the  rooTHj  saying  to  Philip, 
who  follows  her  from  the  bal- 
cony  — ] 
Clara.  Yes,  I'U  teil  father,  Philip, 
I'm  going  upstairs. 

[Thomas  opens  the  door  for  her^ 

but   only   with   his   second   best 

boWf  and  then  turns  to  Philip 

vrith  a  sigh] 

Thomas.     Phil,  we  ought  to  be  going. 

Philip.     Wait   tili   you've   seen   my 

uncle  again. 

Thomas.     All  right. 

[He  heaves  another  sigh  and  aus 
down.  All  this  Urne  there  haa 
been  Mrs.  Madras  upon  her 
sofat  silentf  as  forgotlen  aa  any 
other  piece  of  furniture  for  whick 
there  is  no  imm^diate  use. 
Philip  now  goes  to  her.  When 
she  does  speak  il  is  unreapon^ 
sively] 
Philip.  How  long  do  you  stay  in 
town,  Mother? 

Mrs.  Madras.     I  have  been  here  a 

fortnight.     I  generally  stay  three  weeks. 

Philip.     Jessica    has    been    meaning 

to  ask  you  to  Phillimore  Gardens  again. 

Mrs.  Madras.     Has  she? 

Philip  [a  Utile  guülily].     Her  time's 

very     much     occupied  .  .  .  with     one 

thing  and  another. 

[Suddenly  Mrs.  Madras  roOaea 
herseif] 
Mrs.  Madras.     I  wish  to  see  your 
father,  Philip. 

Philip  [in  doubl].  He  won't  be  here 
long,  Mother. 

Mrs.  Madras.  No,  I  am  sure  he 
won*t. 

[With  three  delicale  strides  Thomas 
landa  himself  onlo  Ihe  balcony] 
Philip.     Tommy       being       tactfull 
Well,   I'll  say   that  you  want  to  see 
him. 

Mrs.  Madras.  No,  please  don't. 
Teil  him  that  I  think  he  ought  to  come 
and  see  me. 

Phiup.  He  won*t  come,  Mother. 
Mrs.  Madras.  No,  I  know  he 
won't.  He  came  to  England  in  May, 
didn't  he?  He  was  here  tili  July. 
wasn't  he?  Did  he  so  much  as  send 
me  a  message? 
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Philip  [with  unkind  patience],  No, 
Mother. 

Mrs.  Madras.  What  was  ho  doing 
all  the  whilo,  Philip? 

Philip.  I  didn't  soe  much  of  him. 
I  really  don't  know  what  he  came  back 
for  at  all.  We  could  havo  done  this 
business  without  him,  and  anyway  it 
hasn't  materialised  tili  now.  This  is 
why  he*s  passing  through  England 
again.  I  don't  tfink  there's  nftuch  to 
be  gained  by  your  seeing  him,  you 
know. 

Mrs.  Madras.  You  are  a  little 
heartless,  Philip. 

[This  being  a  Utile  true^  Philip  a 
Utile  resents  it] 

Philip.  My  doar  mother,  you  and 
he  have  been  separated  for  .  .  .  how 
long  is  it? 

Mrs.  Madras  [vrith  withered  force]. 
I  am  his  wife  ßtill,  I  should  hope.  Ho 
went  away  from  me  when  he  was 
young.  But  I  have  never  forgotten 
my  duty.  And  now  that  he  is  an  old 
man,  and  past  such  sin,  and  I  am  an 
old  woman,  I  am  still  ready  to  be  a 
comfort  to  his  declining  years,  and  it's 
right  that  I  should  be  allowed  to  teil 
him  so.  And  you  should  not  let  your 
wife  put  you  against  your  own  mother, 
PhiHp. 

Philip  [bewildered],     Reallv ! 

Mrs.  Madras.  I  know  wnat  Jessica 
thinks  of  me.  Jessica  is  very  clever, 
and  has  no  patience  with  people  who 
can  only  do  their  best  to  be  good  .  .  . 
I  imderstand  that.  Well,  it  isn't  her 
duty  to  love  me  .  .  .  at  loast  it  may 
not  be  her  duty  to  love  her  husband's 
mother,  or  it  may  be,  I  don't  say.  But 
it  is  your  duty.  I  sometimes  think, 
Philip,  you  don't  love  me  any  longer, 
though  you're  afraid  to  say  so. 

[The  appeal  ends  so  pathetically 
that  Philip  is  very  gerUly 
equivocal] 

Philip.  If  I  didn't  love  you,  my 
dear  mother,  I  should  be  afraid  to  say 
so. 

Mrs.  Madras.  When  are  you  to 
See  your  father? 

Philip.  We've  asked  him  to  dinner 
to-morrow  night. 

[At  this  moment  Emma  comes  in  with  a 
briskness  so  jarring  to  Mrs.  Mad- 
ras's  already  wrought  nerves,  that 
she  turns  on  her] 
Mrs.  Madras.     Emma,  why  do  you 

oome  bouncing  in  like  that  when  I'm 


trying    to    get    a    private    word    with 
Philip? 

Emma.  Reully,  Aunt  Amy,  tho  draw- 
ing-room  b(^longs  to  evcryone. 

Mrs.  Madras,  l'm  sure  I  don't 
know  why  I  como  and  stay  here  at  all. 
I  dislike  your  mother  intensely. 

Emma.  Then  kindly  don't  toll  mo 
so.  I've  no  wish  not  to  be  polito  to 
you. 

Philip  [pacifically].  Emma,  I  think 
Uncle  Henry  ought  to  attend  this 
meeting  to-morrow. 

Mrs.  Madras  [beginning  to  cry],  Of 
course  he  ought.  Who  is  he,  to  go  on 
like  this  about  Constantine !  My  hand- 
kerchicf 's  upstairs. 

Emma  [contritely],  Shall  I  fetch  it 
for  you,  Aunt  Amy? 

Mrs.  Madras.  No.  I'U  be  a  trouble 
to  no  one. 

[She  retires,  injured.     Philip  con- 
linueSy  purposely  placid] 

Philip.  What's  more,  he  really 
wants  to  attend  it. 

Emma.  l'm  sorry  I  was  rüde  .  .  . 
but  she  does  get  on  our  nerves,  you 
know. 

Philip.     Why  do  you  in\'itc  her? 

Emma  [quite  jolly  with  him].  Oh, 
we're  all  very  fond  of  Aunt  Amy,  and 
anyhow,  mother  would  think  it  our 
duty.  I  don't  see  how  she  can  enjoy 
Coming,  though.  She  never  goes  out 
anywhere  .  .  .  never  joins  in  tho  con- 
versation  .  .  .  just  sits  nursing  herseif. 

Philip  [quizzically],  You're  au  too 
good,  Emma. 

Emma.  Yes.  I  heard  you  making 
fun  of  Julia  in  the  conservatory.  But 
if  one  stopped  doing  one's  duty  how 
upside  down  the  world  would  bei 
[Her  voice  now  takes  that  tone  which  is 
the  well-bred  Substitute  for  a  wink]  I 
say  ...  I  suppose  I  oughtn't  to  teil 
you  about  Juha,  but  it  is  rather  a  joke. 
You  know,  Julia  gets  hvsterical  some- 
times, when  she  has  her  headaehes. 

Philip.     Does  she? 

Emma.  Well,  a  collar  marked  Lewis 
Waller  came  back  from  the  wash  in 
mistake  for  one  of  father's.  I  don't 
think  he  lives  near  here,  but  it's  one 
of  these  big  steam  laundries.  And 
Morgan  the  cook  got  it,  and  she  gavB 
it  to  Julia  .  .  .  and  Julia  kept  it 
And  when  mother  found  out  she  oriÄd 
for  a  whole  day.  She  said  it  sfaowed  • 
wanton  mind. 

[Philip's   moeking  faee 
gram\ 
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Philip.  I  don't  think  that's  at  all 
amusing,  Emma. 

Emma  [in  genuine  surprise],  Don't 
you? 

Philip.     How  old  is  Julia? 

Emma.  She's  thirty-four.  [Her  face 
falls,  loo]  No  .  .  .  it  is  rathor  dread- 
ful,  isn't  it?  [Then  wrinkling  her  fore- 
head,  as  at  a  puzzle].  It  isn't  exactly 
that  one  wants  to  get  married.  1  dare- 
say  mothor  is  right  about  that. 

Philip.    About  what? 

Emma.  Well,  some  time  ago  a  gentle- 
man  proposed  to  Jane.  And  mother 
Said  it  would  have  been  more  honourable 
if  he  had  spoken  to  father  first,  and  that 
Jane  was  the  youngest,  and  too  young 
to  know  her  own  mind.  Well,  you 
know,  she's  twenty-six.  And  then  tney 
heard  of  something  he'd  onee  done,  and 
it  was  put  a  stop  to.  And  Jane  was 
very  rebellious,  and  mother  cried.  .  .  . 

Philip.     Does  sho  always  cry? 

Emma.  Yos,  she  does  cry,  if  she's 
upset  about  us.  And  I  think  she  was 
right.  One  ought  not  to  risk  being 
unhappy  f  or  lif e,  ought  one  ? 

Philip.  Are  you  all  happy  now, 
then? 

Emma.  Oh,  deep  down,  I  think  we 
are.  It  would  be  so  ungrateful  not  to 
be.  When  one  has  a  good  home 
and  .  .  .  !  But  of  course  Uving  to- 
gether,  and  going  away  together,  and 
being  together  aÜ  the  time,  one  does 
get  a  nttle  irritable  now  and  then.  I 
suppose  that's  why  we  sit  as  mum  as 
maggots  when  people  are  hero;  we're 
afraid  of  squabbling. 

Philip.     Do  you  squabble? 

Emma.  Not  like  we  used.  You 
know,  tili  we  moved  into  this  house, 
we  had  only  two  bedrooms  betwcen 
US,  the  nursery  and  the  old  night 
nursery.  Now  Laura  and  Minnie  have 
one  each,  and  there's  one  we  take  by 
turns.  There  wasn't  a  bigger  house 
to  be  got  here,  or  I  suppose  we  could 
have  had  it.  They  hated  the  idea  of 
moving  far.  And  it*s  rather  odd,  you 
know,  father  seems  afraid  of  spenaing 
money,  though  he  must  have  got  lots. 
He  says  if  he  gave  us  any  more  we 
shouldn't  know  what  to  do  with  it, 
.  .  .  and  of  course  that's  true. 

Philip.  But  what  occupations  have 
you  girls? 

Emma.  We're  always  busy.  I  mean 
there's  lots  to  be  done  about  the  house, 
and  there's  oalling  and  classes  and 
things.    Julia    used    to    sketoh    quit^ 


well.  You  mustn't  tliink  I'm  grum- 
bling,  Philip.  I  know  I  talk  too  much. 
They  teil  me  so. 

[Philip' s  cnmment  is  the  question, 
half  serious] 

Philip.  Why  don't  you  go  away, 
all  six  of  you,  or  say  fivc  of  you? 

Emma  [wide-eyed].     Go  away! 

Philip  [comprehensively].     Out  of  it. 

Emma  [ivider-eyed].     Whoro  to? 

Philip  [ivith  a  sigh  —  for  her]  Ah, 
that's  just  it. 

Emma.  How  could  one!  And  it 
would  upset  them  dreadfully.  Father 
and  mother  don't  know  that  one  feels 
like  this  at  times  .  .  .  they'd  be  very 
grieved. 

[Philip  turns  to  her  with  kindly 
irony] 

Philip.  Emma,  people  have  been 
worrying  your  father  at  the  shop  lately 
about  the  drawbacks  of  the  Uving  in 
System.  Why  don't  you  ask  him  to 
look  at  home  for  them? 

[Mr.  Huxtable  returns,  at  ease  in  a 
fachet.  He  pats  his  daughter  kindly 
on  the  Shoulder] 

Mr.  Huxtable.  Now  run  along, 
Jane  •  •  ;  I  mean  Emma  ...  I  want 
a  Word  with  your  cousin. 

Emma.     Yes,  Father. 

[Emma  —  or  Jane  —  obediently 
disappears.  Philip  then  looka 
sideways  at  his  uncle] 

Philip.  I've  come  over,  as  you 
asked  me  to. 

Mr.  Huxtable.     I  didn't  ask  you. 

Philip.     You  dropped  a  hint. 

Mr.  Huxtable  [almost  with  a  blush]. 
Did  I?     I  dessay  I  did.      % 

Philip.  But  you  must  hurry  up 
and  decide  about  the  meeting  t(>- 
morrow.  Thomas  and  I  have  got  to 
go. 

Mr.  Huxtable.  Phil,  I  suppose 
you're  set  on  selling. 

Philip.     Quite. 

Mr.  Huxtable.  You  young  men! 
The  Madras  Ouse  means  notning  to 
you. 

Philip  [anti^sentimental],  Nothing 
unsaleable,  Uncle. 

Mr.  Huxtable.  Well,  well,  well! 
[Then,  in  a  furtive  fuss]  Well,  just  a 
minute,  my  boy,  before  your  aunt 
comes  döwn  .  .  .  she's  been  going  on 
at  me  upstairs,  y'  know!  Something 
you  must  do  for  me  to-morrow,  like  a 
gopd  feller,  at  the  shop  in  the  moming. 
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[He  siLddenly  hecomes  portentotLs]     Have 
you  heard  this  yet  about  Miss  Yates? 

Philip.     No. 

Mr.  Huxtablb.  Disgraceful!  Dis- 
gracef  ul ! 

Philip.  She  got  on  very  well  in 
Bond  Street  .  .  .  learnt  a  good  deal. 
She  has  only  been  back  a  few  weeks. 

Mr.   Huxtablb   [snorting  derisively], 

Learnt  a  good  deal!     [Then  he  sights 

Thomas  on  ihe  balcony,  and  haih  him] 

Oh,    come   in,    Major   Thomas.     [And 

dropping    his    voice    again    ominously] 

Shut  the  Window,  if  you  don't  mind; 

we  don't  want  the  ladies  to  hear  this. 

[Thomas  shuts  ihe  windoWy  and 

Mr.   Huxtablb  spreads  him- 

seif  to  the  awfuL  enjoyment  of 

imparting  acandal] 

Mr.  Huxtablb.  I  teil  you,  my  boy, 
up  at  your  place,  got  hold  of  she*s  been 
by  some  feller  .  .  .  some  West  End 
Club  feller,  I  dessay  .  .  .  and  he*s  put 
her  in  the  .  .  .  well,  I  teil  you!  ! 
Major  Thomas  will  excuse  me.  Not  a 
chit  of  a  girl,  mind  you,  but  first  hand 
in  our  Costume  room.  Buyer  we  were 
going  to  make  her,  and  all ! 

[Philip  frowns,  both  at  the  newa 
and  at  his  uncle's  manner  of 
ytyjng  it] 

Philip.  What  do  you  want  me  to 
do? 

Mr.  Huxtablb  [more  portentous  than 
ever].  You  wait;  that*s  not  the  worst 
of  it.     You  know  Brigstock. 

Philip.    Do  I  ? 

Mr.  Huxtablb.  Oh,  yes;  third 
man  in  the  Osiery. 

Philip.     True. 

Mr.  Huxtablb.  Well  .  .  .  it  seems 
that  more  than  a  wcek  ago  Miss  Chan- 
cellor  had  caught  them  kissing. 

Philip  [his  impatience  of  the  display 
gromng].     Caught  w  h  o  kissing  ? 

Mr.  Huxtablb.  I  know  it  ain't 
olear.  Let's  go  back  to  the  begin- 
ning.  .  .  Major  Thomas  will  excuse 
me. 

Thomas  [showing  the  properest  feeling], 
Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Huxtablb.  Wednesday  after- 
noon,  Willoughby,  that's  our  doctor, 
oomes  up  as  usiial.  Miss  Yates  goes 
in  to  See  him.  Miss  Chancellor  — 
that's  our  housekeeper,  Major  Thomas 
—  over'ears,  quite  by  accident,  so  she 
says,  and  af terwards  taxes  her  with  it. 

Philip.    Unwise. 

Mr.  Hitxtable.  No !  no  I  Her  piain 
duty  .  .  .  she  knowBmyprindple  about 


such  things.  But  then  she  remembers 
about  the  kissing  and  that  gets  about 
amone:  our  young  ladies.  Somebody 
stupidf  there,  I  ^ant  you,  but  vou  know 
what  these  things  are.  And  then  it 
gets  about  about  Miss  Yates  ...  all 
over  the  shop.  'And  then  it  turns  out 
that  Brigstock's  a  married  man  .  .  . 
been  married  two  years  .  .  .  secret 
from  US,  you  know,  because  he's  living 
in  and  on  promotion  and  all  the  rest. 
And  yesterday  morning  his  wife  turns 
up  in  my  office,  and  has  hysterics,  and 
says  her  husband's  been  slandered. 

Philip.  I  don't  see  why  Miss  Yates 
should  come  to  any  particular  härm  at 
our  place.  A  girrs  only  out  of  our 
sight  at  week  ends,  and  then  we're 
suDDOsed  to  know  where  she  is. 

Mr.  Huxtablb  [stül  instincHvely 
spreading  himselfy  hid  with  that  mstfm 
look  creeping  on  him  now].  Well  .  .  . 
I  had  er  up  the  day  before.  And  1 
don't  know  what's  coming  over  me. 
I  scolded  her  well.  I  was  m  the  right 
in  all  I  Said  .  .  .  but  ...  I  Have 
you  ever  suddenly  eard  your  own  voice 
saying  a  thing?  Well,  I  did  .  .  .  and 
it  sounded  more  like  a  dog  barking 
than  me.  And  I  went  funny  all  over. 
So  I  told  her  to  leave  the  room.  [He 
grows  distressed  and  appealing]  And 
you  must  take  it  on,  Phil,  .  .  .  it 
ought  to  be  settled  to-morrow.  Miss 
Yates  must  have  the  oack,  and  Fm 
not  sure  Brigstock  hadn't  better  have 
the  sack.  We  don't  want  to  lose  Miss 
Chancellor,  but  really  if  she  can*t  hold 
er  ton&^e  at  her  age  .  .  .  well,  she*d 
better  na ve  .  .  . 

Philip  [out  of  patience].  Oh,  non- 
sense, Uncle! 

Mr.  Huxtablb  [his  old  unquestionino 
seif  asserted  for  a  moment],  No,  I  will 
not  have  these  scandals  in  the  shop. 
We*ve  always  been  free  of  em  .  .  . 
almost  always.  I  don*t  want  to  be 
hard  on  the  girl.  If  the  man's  in  our 
employ,  and  jrou  can  find  im  out  .  .  . 
punish  the  guilty  as  well  as  the  inno- 
Cent  .  .  .  I'm  for  all  that.  [That  hreath 
exhaustedy  he  continues^  quite  patheHcaüVt 
to  Thomas]  But  I  do  not  Imow  idiat  s 
Coming  over  me.  Before  I  got  ül  Td 
have  tackled  this  business  like  winkiiig* 
But  when  you're  a  long  time  in  bed  .  .  . 
Vd  never  been  ill  like  that  before  .  .  • 
I  dunno  how  it  is  .  .  .  you  get  ihiiik- 
in^  .  .  .  and  things  whioh  uaed  to  be 
quite  cleiur  dou't  seem  neariy  so  eletf 
.  .  .  and  then  af  ter,  when  you  ilifl 
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to  do  and  say  the  things  that  used  to 
oome  natural  .  .  .  they  don't  oome  so 
natural  as  they  did,  and  that  puts  you 
off  something  .  .  . 

{This  is  inierruvted  by  the  re-appearance 
of  Mrs.  Huxtab«.e,  lace-capped, 
and  ready  for  dinner,  She  i«  at 
the  pitch  to  which  the  upstairs 
dispute  toith  her  husband  evidently 
brought  her,  It  would  aeem  he 
bolted  in  the  middle  of  ü] 

Mrs.  Huxtablb.  Is  it  the  fact, 
Philip,  that  if  your  uncle  does  not 
attend  the  meeting  to-morrow  that  this 
business  transaction  with  Mr.  —  I  f or- 
get  his  name  —  the  American  gentle- 
man  .  .  .  and  which  I,  of  course, 
know  nothing  about,  will  be  seriously 
upset? 

Mr.  Huxtable  \joining  battle], 
Kitty,  I  don't  see  why  I  shouldn't  go. 
If  Constantine  chooses  to  tum  up  .  .  . 
that  is  his  business.  I  needn't  speak 
directly  to  him  .  .  .  so  to  say. 

Mrs.  Huxtable  [hurling  this  choice 
holt  from  her  vocabulary]»  A  quibble, 
Henry. 

Mr.  Huxtable.  If  he's  leaving  Eng- 
land now  for  good  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Huxtable.  But  you  do  as 
you  like,  of  course. 

Mr.  Huxtable  [wistfid  again].  I 
should  so  like  you  to  be  convinced. 

Mrs.  Huxtable.  Don*t  prevaricate, 
Henry.  And  your  sister  is  just  Coming 
into  the  room.  We  had  better  drop  the 
subjeot. 

[And  in  Mrs.  Madras  does  comey  but 
whcU  wüh  one  thing  and  another 
Mr.  Huxtable  is  now  getting 
what  he  wotdd  call  thoroughly  put 
out] 

Mr.  Huxtable.  Now  if  Amelia 
here  was  to  propose  seeing  im 

Mrs.  Huxtable.  Henry  .  .  .  a 
little  consideration  I 

Mr.  Huxtable  [goaded  to  the  truth]. 
Well,  I  want  to  go,  Kitty,  and  that's 
all  about  it.  And  I  dropped  a  int,  I 
did,  to  Phil  to  come  over  and  help  me 
through  it  with  you.  I  thought  he'd 
make  it  seem  as  ii  it  was  most  pressing 
business  .  .  .  only  he  hasn't  ...  so 
as  to  hurt  your  feelings  less.  Because 
I'd  been  bound  to  have  told  you  after- 
wards,  or  it  might  have  sbpped  out 
somehow.       Goodness     gradous     me, 


here's  the  Madras  House,  which  IVe 
sunk  enough  money  in  these  last  ten 
years  to  build  a  battleship,  very  nearly 
.  .  .  a  small  battleship,  y*  know  .  .  . 
it*s  to  be  sold  because  Phil  won't  stand 
by  me,  and  his  father  don't  care  a 
button  now.  Not  but  what  that's 
Constantine  all  over!  Marries  you, 
AmeUa,  behaves  like  a  duke  and  an 
archangel,  mixed,  for  eighteen  months, 
and  then 

Mrs.  Huxtable  [scandalised,  ^^Before 
visitors,  too  !''].     Henry! 

Mr.  Huxtable.  All  right,  all  ri^ht. 
And  Fm  not  to  attend  this  meeting, 
if  you  please! 

[The  little  storm  subsides] 

Mrs.  Madras.     It's  to  be  sold,  is  it? 

Philip.     Yes,  Mother. 

Mrs.  Madras  [at  her  brother].     It  was 
Started  with  my  money  as  well  as  yours. 
[Mr.  Huxtable  is  recovering^  and 
takes  no  notice] 

Philip.     Yes,  Mother,  we  know. 

Mrs.  Madras.  And  if  that*s  all 
you've  lost  by  Constantine,  I  don't 
see  youVe  a  right  to  be  so  bitter  against 
him. 

[She  is  still  ignored.  Mr.  Hux- 
table, quite  cheery  again,  goes 
on  affably] 

Mr.  Huxtable.  D'you  know.  Major 
Thomas,  that  twenty  years  ago,  when 
that  Shop  began  to  be  the  talk  of  Lon- 
don, Duchesses  have  been  known  to  go, 
to  all  ii  üf  *:s  and  purposes,  on  their 
knees  to  him  to  design  them  a  dress. 
Wouldn't  do  it  unless  he  pleased  —  not 
unless  he  approved  their  figure.  Ad 
Society  under  his  thumb. 

Mrs.  Huxtable  \from  the  height  of 
respectability],  No  doubt  he  Imew  his 
business. 

Mr.  Huxtable  [in  an  ecstasyj. 
Knew  his  business!  Knew  his  busi- 
ness !  !  My  boy,  in  the  old  days  .  .  . 
asked  everywhere,  like  one  of  them- 
selves,  very  nearly!  First  of  his  sort 
to  break  that  barrier.  D'you  know, 
it*s  my  belief  that  if  Mrs.  Gladstone 
had  been  thirty  years  younger,  and  a 
fashionable  woman  ...  he  coiüd  have 
had  a  knighthood. 

Mrs.  Huxtable  [expliciUy].  He  was 
untrue  to  his  wife,  Henry. 

[At  this  Mr.  Huxtable  w  the 
moral  man  again,  These  sudn 
den  changes  are  so  like  him, 
They  are  genuine;  he  is  just 
half  conscious  of  their  sudden- 
ness] 
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Mr.  Huxtable.  Yes,  I  know,  and 
Aray  did  what  she  shoxild  have  done. 
You  see,  it  wasn't  an  ordinary  case, 
Major  Thomas.  It  was  girls  in  the 
Shop.  And  even  though  ho  took  ein 
out  of  the  shop  .  .  .  that's  a  slur  on 
the  whole  trade.  A  man  in  his  Posi- 
tion .  .  .  you  can't  ovorlook  that. 

Mrs.  Madras  [pcdely  asserting  her- 
selfl  I  could  have  overlooked  it  if  1 
had  chosen. 

Philip  [to  whom  this  is  all  so  Jutile 
and  foolish].  My  dear  mother,  you 
were  unhappy  with  my  father,  and  you 
left  him  .  .  .  the  matter  is  very  simple. 

Mrs.  Madras.  I  beg  your  pardon, 
Philip  ...  I  was  not  unhappy  with 
him. 

Mrs.  Huxtable.  Amy,  how  could 
you  be  happy  with  a  man  who  was 
unfaithful  to  you?     What  nonsense! 

[Jane  and  Julia,  from  the  bal- 
cony,  finding  the  window  lockedf 
tap  with  their  finger-naüs  upon 
the  pane.  Tht  very  sharpness 
of  the  sound  begins  to  put  out 
Mr.  Huxtable  again] 

Mr.  Huxtable.  No,  no!  They 
can't  come  in!  [He  mouths  at  them 
through  the  window]     You  can*t  come  in. 

[Jane  mouths  hack] 

Mr.  Huxtable.  What?  [Then  the 
sense  of  it  Coming  to  him^  he  looks  at 
his  watch]  No,  it  isn't  .  .  .  two  min- 
utes  yet. 

[A  nd  he  turns  away,  havi  >  e  tduded 
the  innocent  mind  from  this  un- 
seerrdy  discussion.  But  at  the 
very  moment  Laura  comes  in  by 
the  door.     His  patience  flies] 

Mr.  Huxtable.  Oh,  damn !  Well, 
I  beg  pardon.  [Then  in  desperate 
politeness]  Let  me  introduce  .  .  .  my 
äaughter  Laura  .  .  .  Major  Thomas. 

Laura  [collectedly],  We  have  met, 
Father. 

Mr.  Huxtable  [giving  it  all  up]. 
Well  .  .  .  how  can  I  teil  .  .  .  there 
are  so  many  of  you ! 

Mrs.  Huxtable  [severely],  I  think, 
Henry,  you  had  better  go  to  this  meet- 
ing  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Huxtable  [wistfulfor  a  moment]. 
You  think  I  ought? 

Mrs.  Huxtable.  You  know  you 
ought  not. 

Mr.  Huxtable  [disputirm  it  man- 
fvlly],  No  ...  I  don't  know  I  ought 
not.  It  isn't  so  easy  to  know  what 
ought  and  ought  not  to  be  done  as 
you   always    make   out,    Kitty.    And 


suppose    I    just    do    something    wrong 
for  once,  and  see  what  happens. 

Mrs.  Huxtable.     Henry,  don*t  say 
such  things. 

Mr.    Huxtable    [very    reasonably  to 
Major  Thomas).     Well,  since  I've  been 

ill 

[But  Emma  and  Minnie  have  come 
in  noWf  and  Jane  and  Julia, 
finding    their  exile  a  little  un- 
reasonable,    ratlle    hard    at   the 
window,     Mr.  Huxtable  givei 
it  all  up  again] 
Mr.    Huxtable.     Oh,    let     em    in, 
Phil  .  .  .  there' s  a  good  feller. 
Thomas.    Allow  me. 

[And  he  does  so] 
Emma    [crisply].     Oh!    what's   it   all 
been  about? 

Mrs.  Huxtable.  Never  mind,  Emma. 

[She   says   this   to   Emma   as  she 

would   have   said   to   it    her  at 

the    age    of  four.     Meanwhüe, 

Mr.  Huxtable  has  recovered] 

Mr.  Huxtable.     You  know.  Major 

Thomas,  Constantine  could  always  get 

the  better  of  me  in  little  things. 

[Jane  has  sighted  Minnie,  and 
callously,  across  the  breadth  of 
the  roomy  imparts  a  tragedy] 
Jane.     Minnie,  your  frog's  desA  ... 
in  the  conservatory. 

[Minnie  pales] 
Mi^NiE.     Oh,  dear! 
Mr.  Huxtable.     .  .  .  After  the  dif-     , 
ference   I   began   to   write   to   him  as 
Dear  Sir;    to  this  day  he*ll  send  me 
business  letters  beginnmg  Dear  Arry. 
[Minnie  is  hurrying  to  the  glaa 
house  of  death] 
Jane.     I  buried  it. 
Mr.  Huxtable.     .  .  .  Always  at  his 
oase,  you  know. 

[Thomas      escapes     from     htm, 

Philip    is    bending    over    kU 

mother  a  little  kindlier] 

Philip.     I'll   try   to   see   you  again 

bef ore  you  go  back  to  Bognor,  Mother. 

[At  this  moment  the  gong  rings,    A 

tremendous  gong,  belowd  of  O^t 

English    middü     class,    which 

makes  any   house   seem  smaU, 

A    hollow    sound;     the   dinner 

hour    striking    ita    own    emply 

stomach,    Jane,    whose   tkingf 

are  not  taken  off,  gives  a  mUir    \ 

gated  yelv  and  dashes  for  ihi 

door,  dashea  into  thereiurningt 

tidy  Clara.     Mbs.  Huxtabu 

shakee  a  finget] 

Mbs.  Huxtablb.    Late  aff^n,  Jana 
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Philip.  We*ll  be  off,  Aunt  Katherine. 
Mrs.  Huxtablb  [with  a  common 
humanity  she  has  not  shewn  hefore]. 
Philip  .  .  .  never  think  1  mean  to  be 
eelf-righteous  about  your  father.  But 
he  made  your  mother  most  unhappy 
"when  you  were  too  young  to  know  of 
it  .  .  .  and  there  is  the  example  to 
others,  isn't  there? 

Philip.  Yes  .  .  .  of  course,  Aunt 
Kate.  I  know  just  how  you  feel  about 
it  .  .  .  Tm  not  fond  of  him,  either. 

[Philip    must    be    a    little    mis- 

chievoua    with    his    aunt.     She 

responds  by  returning  at  once 

to  her  own  apparent  seif  again] 

Mrs.  Huxtable.     My  dear  boy  .  .  . 

and  your  own  father  I 

[From  the  balcony  one  hears  the 

tag  of  Julia' s  entertaining  of 

Major    Thomas.     They    have 

been  peering  ai  the  horizon] 

Julia.     Yes,  it  means  rain  .  .  .  when 

you  See  it  so  clearly. 

[A     generaUpost    of    leave-taking 
novo  begins] 
Philip.     Well,    see   you   to-morrow, 
Unele  Henry. 

Mr.  Huxtable.     Yes,  I  suppose  so. 
Oh,  and  about  that  other  matter.  .  .  . 
Philip.     What  can  I  do? 
Mr.  Huxtable.     I'll  telephone  you 
in  the  moming. 

Philip.     Good-bye,  Mother. 
Thomas.     Good-bye,  Mrs.  Huxtable. 
Mrs.  Huxtable  [with  a  final  flourish 
of  politeness],     You  have  excused  this 
domestio    diseussion,    I    hope.    Major 
Thomas  .  .  .  it  will  happen  sometimes. 
Thomas.     I've  been  most  interested. 
[MiNNiE  comes  back  aadly  from 
thefrog^s  grave] 
Philip.     Good-bye,  Clara. 
Clara.     Good-bye,  Philip. 
Mr.   Huxtable.     You  really  won*t 
stay  to  dinner? 

Philip.     Good-bye,  Laura. 
Thomas.     Thanks,  no.     We  meet  to- 
morrow. 

[The    genercd-post    quickena,    the 
Chorus  grows  confused] 
Laura.     Good-bye. 
Thomas.     Good-bye. 
Jane.     Good-bye. 
Thomas.     Gooa-bye. 
Philip.    Good-bye,  Emma — oh,  par- 
don. 

[There  has  been  the  confusion  of 
crossed  hands.  Apologies,  wüh- 
drawals,  a  treciding  on  toes, 
more  apohgies] 


Emma.     Good-bye,  Major  Thomas. 

Philip.     Now  good-bye,  Emma. 

Thomas.     Good-bye,  Mrs.  Madras. 

Philip.     Good-bye. 

Thomas.     Good-bye. 

[The  chorus  and  the  general-post 
continuCf  until  at  last  Philip 
and  Thomas  escape  to  a  tram 
and  a  tube  and  their  lunch, 
white  the  Huxtables  sit  down 
in  all  ceremony  to  Sunday  din- 
ner: Roast  beeff  horse-radish^ 
Yorkshire  pudding^  brown  pota- 
toes,  Brüssels  sprouts,  apple 
tart,  custard  and  cream^  Stüton 
cheese^  dessert] 


ACT   II 

The  business  Offices  of  Roberts  and 
Huxtable  are  tucked  away  upon  the 
first  floor  somewhere  at  the  back  of 
that  large  drapery  establishment.  The 
waiting-room  —  the  one  in  which 
employee  sits  in  shivering  preparon 
tion  for    interuiews    with    employer 

—  besides  thus  having  been  the 
silent  scene  of  more  misery  than 
most  places  on  earth,  is  one  of  the 
very  ugliest  rooms  that  ever  entered 
into  the  mind  of  a  builder  and 
decorator,  Four  piain  walls  of  brick 
or  plaster,  with  seats  round  them, 
would  have  left  it  a  waiting-room 
pure  and  simple,  But  the  ugly 
hand  of  the  money  maker  was  upon 
it.  In  the  person  of  a  contra^tor 
he  thrust  upon  the  unfortunate  room 

—  a^  on  all  the  others  —  everything 
that  couLd  excuse  his  price  and  dis" 
guise  his  profit.  The  walls,  to  start 
with,  were  distempered  an  unobjec- 
tionable  green,  bui  as  that  might 
seem  too  piain  and  cheap,  a  dado 
of  a  nice  stone  colour  was  added, 
topped  with  stencüling  in  dirly  red 
of  a  pattern  that  once  was  Greek. 

The  firepiace  is  apparently  designed  to 
provide  the  maximum  amount  of 
work  possible  for  the  wretched  boy 
who  cteans  it  every  morning,  retir- 
ing  from  the  contest  well  black- 
leaded  himself.  The  mantelpiece 
above  —  only  an  expert  in  such 
abominaiions  knows  what  it  is 
made  of;  but  it  pretends,  with  the 
aid  of  worm-shaped  dashes  of  paint, 
to  be  brawn  marble,     It  is  too  high 
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for  comfortf  loo  low  for  dignity.     It 
hos  to  he  dusted,  and  usually  isnH. 

The  Square  lines  of  the  two  long  Windows, 
which  look  upon  some  saniiary  hrick 
airshaft,  have  been  carefully  spoilt 
by  the  ovalling  of  their  top  panes. 
The  half-glazed  door^  that  opens 
from  the  passage,  is  of  the  wrong 
shape;  the  green  baize  door,  that 
admits  to  Mr.  Philip'b  room,  is 
of  the  wrong  colour. 

And  then  the  furnishing  /  Those  yellow 
chairs  upholstered  in  red  cotton 
goose-flesh  plush;  that  plush-seated, 
vlush-backed  bench,  placed  draughtily 
between  the  Windows !  There  is  a 
reasonahle  office  table  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  On  the  walls  are, 
firstly,  pholographs  of  Roberts  and 
HuxTABLE.  Roberts  was  a  Welsh- 
man,  and  looks  it,  No  prosperous 
drapery  business  in  London  but 
has  its  Welshman.  There  is  also  a 
photograph  of  the  premises  —  actual; 
and  an  advertisement  sketch  of  them 
—  ideal,  There  is  a  ten-year-old 
fashion  plate  :  twenty  fauUless  ladies 
engaged  in  ladylike  occupalions  or 
serene  in  the  lack  of  any,  There  is 
an  insurance  almaruic,  the  one  thing 
of  beauty  in  the  room,  On  the 
mantelpiece  lies  a  London  Directory, 
the  one  piece  of  true  colour, 

The  hand  of  the  money  maker  that  has 
wrenched  awry  the  Greek  vaitern  on 
the  wall  has  been  laid  also  on  all 
the  four  people  who  sit  waitinq  for 
Mr.  Philip  at  noon  on  this  Mon- 
day;  and  to  the  warping  more  or 
less  of  them  all. 

Mrs.  Brigstock,  sitting  stiffly  on  the 
plush  bench,  in  brown  quilled  hat 
and  coat  and  skirt,  is,  one  wquld 
ay>esSj  a  clerk  of  some  sort,  She 
lacks  colour;  she  lacks  repose;  she 
lacks  —  one  stops  to  consider  that ' 
she  might  possibly  be  a  beautiful 
woman  were  it  not  for  the  things  she 
lacks,  But  she  is  the  product  of 
fifteen  years  or  so  of  long  hours  and 
Utile  lunch.  Certainly  at  this  mo^ 
ment  she  is  not  seen  at  her  best, 
She  sits  twisting  her  gloved  hands, 
pulling  at  a  loose  thread,  now  and 
then  biting  it,  Otherwise  she  bites 
her  Ups;  her  face  is  drawn,  and 
she  Stares  in  front  of  her  with  only 
a  ttoist  of  the  eye  now  and  then 
towards  her  husband,  who  is  un- 
comfortable  upon  a  chair  a  feto  feei 
away. 


If  one  were  asked  to  size  up  Mr.  Brig- 
stock, one  would  say  :  Nothing 
against  him.  The  position  of  Third 
Man  in  the  Hosiery  does  not  require 
any  special  talenis,  and  it  doesn'i  % 
get  them;  or  if  it  does,  they  don't 
stay  there.  And  Mr.  Brigstock 
stays  there — just  staya  there,  It 
sum^  him  up  —  sums  up  millions 
of  him  —  to  say  that  in  their  youth 
they  have  energy  enough  to  get  into 
a  Position;  afterwards,  in  their 
terror  —  or  sometimes  only  becaus« 
their  employers  have  not  the  heart 
to  dismiss  them  —  they  stay  there. 
Sometimes,  though,  the  employers 
have  the  heart,  and  do.  And  then 
what  happenst  Considered  as  a 
man  rather  than  a  wage  earner  — 
not  that  it  is  usual  for  ua  so  to  con- 
sider him  —  he  is  one  of  those  who, 
happily  for  themselves,  get  married 
by  women  whom  apparently  no  olher 
man  much  wanta  to  marry,  Sitb- 
dued  to  what  he  worka  in,  he  is 
dressed  as  a  Third  Man  in  the 
Hosiery  should  be.  He  is,  at  the 
moment,  as  agitated  aa  hia  wife^ 
and  aa  he  haa  no  nervoua  force  to 
be  agitated  with,  ia  in  a  atale  oj 
greater  wretchedr^ss, 

On  the  other  side  of  the  room  sita  Miss 
Chancellor.  Every  large  living^n 
draper^a  ahoutd  have  aa  houaekeeper 
a  lady  of  a  certain  age,  who  can  em^ 
body  in  her  orvn  peraon  the  virtues 
ahe  will  expect  in  the  young  ladiet 
under  her,  Decorum,  aobriety  qf 
thought,  tidineaa,  reapect  of  peraons 
—  these  are  the  qtuditiea  generaüy 
neceasary  to  a  ahop-aaaiatant'a  <al- 
vation.  Miss  Chancellor  raai' 
atea  them,  They  are  genuine  in  her, 
too,  She  is  now  planted  squardtf 
on  her  chair,  aa  it  might  be,  in 
eaay  authority,  but  laoking  ckiady, 
one  may  aee  that  it  ia  a  dignifiid 
reaentment  keeping  her  there  uth 
movable. 

In  the  middle  of  the  room,  by  the  table, 
aita  Miss  Yatbs.  Whiu  they  wnt 
thia  long  time  the  other  threa  (ry 
hard  to  keep  their  eyea  off  her, 
It  ianH  eaay;  partly  becauae  dbt 
ia  in  the  middle  of  the  room  and 
they  are  not,  But  anyhow  and  aii]h 
where,  Miss  Yateb  ia  a  peffM 
that  you  look  at,  thottgh  vou  ma/f 
ignoranüy  wonder  why.  ahe  ü  hjf 
no  meana  preUy,  nar  doe$  $k$  <ry 
to  aUract  yotk,    BtU  yott  loofe  ol  ktr 
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as  you  look  at  a  fire  or  a  light  in 
an  otherwise  empty  room,  She  is 
not  a  lady,  nor  ia  she  well  educated^ 
and  ten  years*  shop-assiating  has 
left  ita  marks  on  her.  Bui  ihere 
ü  18.  To  the  aeeing  eye  ahe  glows 
in  ihat  room  like  a  live  codi.  She 
haa  geniua  —  ahe  haa  life,  to  how- 
ever  low  a  uae  ahe  —  or  the  world 
for  her  —  may  put  it.  And  com- 
moner  people  are  luatreleaa  beaide 
her. 
They  wait  ailently,  ati4  the  tenaion  in- 
creasea.  At  last  it  ia  alightly  re- 
lieved  by  Philipps  arrival.  He  comea 
in  briaklyy  hia  hat  on,  a  number  of 
unopened  lettera  in  hia  hand.  They 
get  up  to  receive  him  with  varying 
degreea  of  reapect  and  apprehenaion. 

Philip.  Good  morning,  Miss  Chan- 
cellor.  Good  morninj^,  Miss  Yates. 
Good  morning,  Mr.  Bngstock. 

Mr.  Brigstock  [introdiicing  her]. 
Mrs.  Brigstock. 

[Philip  noda  pleaaantly  to  Mrs. 
Brigstock,  who  puraea  her 
lipa  in  a  half-frighiened,  half- 
vengeful  way,  and  aita  down 
a^ain,  Then  he  puta  hia  hat 
on  the  mantelpiece  and  aettlea 
himaelf  in  the  nuiater  poaition 
at  the  table] 
Philip.  Tm  afraid  IVe  kept  you 
waiting  a  little.     Well,  now  — 

[There  ia  a  aharp  knock  at  the 
door] 
Ck)me. 

[It  ia  Belhavbn.  Belhaven  ia 
aeventeen,  perhapa,  on  the  climb 
from  Office  boy  to  clerk,  of  the 
uaual  pattern.  Philip  greeta 
him  pleaaantly] 
Oh,  ^ood  morning,  Belhaven. 

Belhavbn.  I  ve  put  Major  Thomas 
in  your  room,  sir,  as  the  papers  were 
there,  but  Mr.  Huxtable's  is  empty, 
if  you'd  like  .  .  . 

Philip.    No,  this'll  do. 
Belhaven.     Major     Thomas     said 
would  you  speak  to  him  for  a  minute, 
as  soon  as  you  came. 
Philip.     1*11  go  in  now. 
Belhaven.     Thank  you,  sir. 
Philip.     [To  the  waiting  four]     Ex- 
cuse  me  one  minute,  please. 

[Belhaven  bolta  back  to  hia  otUer 
Office  by  one  door  —  hia  way  of 
opening  and  getting  through  ü 
ia  a  labour-aaving  invention; 
and  Philip  goea  to  find  Thomas 


through  the  other.  There  ia 
ailence  again,  held  by  theae 
four  at  a  greater  tenaion  than 
ever.  Ai  last  Mrs.  Brigstock, 
least  able  to  bear  it,  givea  one 
desperate  wriggle-fidget.  Brig- 
stock looks  at  her  deprecatingly 
and  aaya  .  .  .] 
Mr.  Brigstock.  Will  you  sit  here, 
Freda,  if  you  feel  tho  draught? 

Mrs.  Brigstock  [just  trusting  herseif 
to  answer].     No,  thank  you. 

[Silence  again,  but  soon  broken  by 
Philip,  who  comes  from  the  other 
room,  throwing  over  hia  Shoulder 
the  last  of  his  few  words  with 
Thomas,  '^  All  right,  Tommy.'' 
Tommy,  even  at  the  dullest  busi- 
ness,  alwaya  pleaaantly  amusea 
him.  Then  he  settlcs  himself 
at  the  table  for  the  second  time, 
condliatory,  kind] 
Philip.     Well,  now  .  .  . 

[Mrs.  Brigstock,  determined  to 

be  first  heard,  lets  slip  the  ior- 

rent  of  her  wrath] 

Mrs.  Brigstock.     It's  slander,  Mr. 

Madras,  and  I  request  that  it  shall  be 

retracted  immediately  .  .  .  bef ore  every- 

body  ...  in     the     public     press  .  .  . 

by  advertisement. 

Mr.  Brigstock  [in  an  agonised 
whiaper].  Oh,  Freda  .  .  .  not  so  ead- 
strong. 

[Philip    ia    elaborately    cool    and 
good  tempered] 
Philip.     Miss  Chancellor. 

[Miss  Chancellor  ia  even  more 
elaborately  cold  and  dignified] 
Miss  Chancellor.     Yes,  sir. 
Philip.     I    think   we   might   inform 
Mrs.    Brigstock   that   we're   sorry   the 
accusation  has  become  so  public  .  .  . 
it    has    naturally     caused    her    some 
pain. 

Mrs.  Brigstock  [aacending  the  acale]. 
I  don't  believe  it  .  .  .  I  didn't  believe 

it  .  .  .  if  rd  have  believed  it 

Mr.  Brigstock  [interpoaing].  Oh, 
Freda! 

Miss  Chancellor  [very  definitely]. 
I  saw  them  kissing.  I  didn't  know  Mi:. 
Brigstock  was  a  married  man.  And 
even  if  I  had  known  it  .  .  .  I  saw  them 
kissing. 

[Miss  Yates,  opening  her  mouth 

for    the   firat    time,    ahowa    an 

eaay  impatience  of  their  anger 

and  their  attitudea,  too] 

Miss  Yates.     Oh  .  .  .  what  sort  of 

a  kiss? 
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Miss  Chancellor.  Are  there  dif- 
ferent  sorts  of  kisses,  Miss  Yates? 

Miss  Yates.     Well .  .  .  aren't  there? 

Mrs.  Brigstock  [grovring  shrill  now]. 
He  owns  he  did  that,  and  he  knows  he 
shouldn't  have,  and  he  asked  my  pardon 
.  .  .  and  whose  business  is  it,  but 
mine  .  .  .   ? 

Mr.  Brigstock  [vainly  inlerposing  ihis 
Urne].     Oh,  Freda ! 

Mrs.  Brigstock  [climbing  to  hy- 
sterics],  Hussy  to  let  him  .  .  .  hussy 
.  .  .  hussy! 

[Philip   adda   a  Utile  severiiy  to 
his  coohness] 

Philip.     Mrs.  Brigstock. 

Miss  Yates  [as  pleasant  as  possible]. 
All  right  .  .  .  Mr.  Madras,  I  don't 
mind. 

Philip.  But  I  do.  Mrs.  Brigstock, 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  clear  up  this 
business  unloss  we  can  all  manage  to 
keop  our  tempers. 

[Miss  Yates  collectedly  explains] 

Miss  Yates.  I've  boen  fnends  with 
Mr.  Brigstock  these  twelve  years.  Wo 
both  came  into  the  firm  together  .  .  . 
and  I  knew  he  was  married  .  .  . 
p'raps  I'm  the  only  one  that  did. 
And  when  I  told  him  ...  all  I  chose 
to  teil  him  as  to  what  had  happened 
to  me  ...  I  asked  him  to  kiss  me 
just  to  show'  he  didn't  think  so  much 
the  worse  of  me.  And  he  gave  me 
one  kiss  .  .  . '  here.  [She  dabs  with  one 
finger  the  left  top  corner  of  her  forehead] 
And  that  is  the  truth  of  that. 

Philip.  You  might  have  given  this 
explanation  to  Miss  Chancellor. 

Miss  Yates.  She  wouldn't  have  be- 
lieved  it. 

Miss  Chancellor.    T  don*t  believe  it. 

Mrs.  Brigstock  [with  gathering  force]. 
William!  William!!  Wilfiamü! 

[Brigstock  desperately  musters  a 
Utile  authority] 

Mr.  Brigstock.  Freda,  be  quiet 
.  .  .  haven't  I  sworn  it  to  you  on  the 
Bible? 

[Miss  Chancellor  now  puts  her 
caae] 

Miss  Chancellor.  T  may  say  I 
have  known  other  young  ladies  in 
trouble  and  whether  they  behaved 
properly  or  improperlv  under  the  cir- 
cumstances  .  .  .  and  tVe  known  them 
behave  both  .  .  .  they  did  not  confide 
in  their  gentlemen  friends  .  .  .  without 
the  best  of  reasons. 

Philip.  There  is  no  reason  that 
they  shouldn't,  Miss  Chancdlor. 


Miss  Chancellor.     They  didn't. 

Miss  Yates.     Well  ...   I  did. 

Miss  Chancellor.  I  had  no  wish 
for  the  scandal  to  get  about.  I  don't 
know  how  it  happened. 

Miss  Yates.  Ask  your  little  favour- 
ite,  Miss  Jordan,  how  it  happened. 

[This  ahoi  teils,  Miss  Chax- 
CELLOR*s  voice  sharpens] 

Miss  Chancellor.  Mr.  Madras,  if 
I  am  to  be  accused  of  favountism  — 

Philip.  Yes,  yes  .  .  .  we*ll  keep 
to  the  point,  I  think. 

Miss  Chancellor.  If  Mr.  Brigstock 
wasn't  the  man  — 

Mrs.  Brigstock  [the  spring  iouched[. 
William ! 

Miss  Chancellor.  Why  shouldn't 
she  teil  me  who  it  was? 

Miss  Yates.     Why  should  I? 

Miss  Chancellor.  Am  I  here  to 
look  after  the  morals  of  these  young 
ladies,  or  am  I  not? 

Mrs.  Brigstock.     A  sot  of  hussies. 

Mr.  Brigstock  [in  agony],  Freda, 
you'll  get  me  the  sack. 

Philip.  Brigstock,  if  I  wished  to 
give  any  one  the  sack,  I  should  not  be 
taking  the  trouble  to  dlscuss  this  with 
you  all  in  —  I  hope  —  a  reasonable 
way. 

[Mrs.  Brigstock,  much  reseni- 
ing  reasonablenesSf  Stands  up 
now  to  give  battle] 

Mrs.  Brigstock.  Oh,  give  him  the 
sack,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Madras.  It's 
time  he  had  it  for  his  own  sake. 

Mr.  Brigstock.     No,  Freda! 

Mrs.  Brigstock.  YouVe  got  your 
way  to  make  in  the  world,  haven't 
you?  He's  got  to  start  on  his  own 
like  other  people,  hasn*t  he? 

Mr.  Brigstock  [feeling  safeiy  ani 
his  Situation  sUpping].     In  time,  Freda. 

Mrs.  Brigstock.  Now's  the  time. 
If  you're  not  sick  of  the  life  you  lead 
.  .  .  seeing  me  once  a  week  for  an 
hour  or  two  .  .  .  then  I  am.  And 
this  libel  and  slander  makes  about  the 
last  straw,  I  should  think. 

Philip.  How  long  have  you  been 
married,  Mrs.  Brigstock? 

Mrs.  Brigstock.     Four  years. 

Philip.     Four  years ! 

Mrs.  Brigstock  [a  little  quelkd  5f 
his  equable  courtesy].     Four  years  t 

Philip  [in  amazed  impatience\.  Mj 
dear  Brigstock,  why  not  have  oome  to 
the  firm  and  told  them?  It  9aM 
have  been  arranged  for  yoa  to  fi«* 
out  with  your  wife. 
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Mr.  Briqstock.  Well,  I  havo  been 
thinking  of  it  latoly,  sir,  but  I  never 
seem  to  happen  on  a  really  likely 
moment.  Vm  afraid  I'm  not  a  favourite 
in  my  department. 

Mrs.  Brigstock.     No  fault  of  bis! 

Mr.  Brigstock.  And  it's  sometimes 
a  very  little  tbing  makes  tbe  difference 
between  a  feller's  going  and  staying 
.  .  .  when  all  tbose  tbat  aren*t  wanted 
are  cleared  out  af ter  sale  timo,  I  mean, 
for  instance.  And,  of  course,  tbe  tbirty 
pound  a  year  tbey  allow  you  to  live 
out  on  does  not  keep  you  .  .  .  it's  no 
use  my  saying  it  does.  And  wben 
you're  raamed  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Brigstock  [who  has  gathered 
her  grievances  again].  I  agreea  to  it. 
I  bave  my  profession,  too.  We've  been 
saving  quicker.  It's  three  bundred 
pounds  now,  all  but  a  bit  .  .  .  tbat's 
enougb  to  start  on.  I*ve  got  my  eye 
on  tbe  premises.  It's  near  bere,  I 
don't  mind  telling  you.  Wby  sbouldn't 
we  do  as  well  as  otbers  .  .  .  and  ride 
in  our  carriages  wben  we're  fifty ! 

Mr.  Brigstock  [devrecating  such 
great  optimism].  Well,  I've  asked  ad- 
viee  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Brigstock.  You  tbink  too 
mueb  of  advice.  If  you'd  value  your- 
self  bigber!  Give  bim  tbe  sack,  if 
you  please,  Mr.  Madras,  and  I'U  say 
tbank  you. 

[She  finisheSf  and  suddenly  Miss 
Yates  lakes  up  this  part  of  the 
iale  quite  othertvise] 

Miss  Yates.  He  bas  asked  my 
advice,  and  I've  told  bim  to  stay 
wbere  be  is. 

Mrs.  Brigstock  [her  hreath  leaving 
her].     Ob,  indeedl 

Miss  Yates.  He's  as  stead^  as  can 
be.     But  bis  appearance  is  against  bim. 

Mrs.  Brigstock  [hardly  recovering 
it].     Well,  I  never! 

Mr.  Brigstock.  A  feller  does  tbink 
of  tbe  future,  Marion. 

Miss  Yates.  I  wouldn't  if  I  were 
you.  I  don't  know  wbere  we  all  get 
to  wben  we're  fifty,  and  I've  never 
met  anyone  wbo  did.  We're  not  in 
tbe  sbop  any  longer,  most  of  us,  are 
we  ?     And  we're  not  all  in  our  carriages. 

Mr.  Brigstock  [meekly],  I  suppose 
it  can  be  done. 

Miss  Yates.  Oh  .  .  .  premises  near 
here  and  tbree  bundred  pounds.  Per- 
feet  foolery,  and  WiUiam  ougbt  to 
know  it  is.  This  firm'll  undersell  you 
aud  eat  you  up  and  a  dozen  more  like 


you  .  .  .  and  tbe  place  tbat's  trusted 
you  for  your  stock  will  seil  up  overy 
stick,  and  there  you'll  be  in  tbe  guttcr. 
I  advisod  hira  to  own  up  to  you  [she 
nods  at  Mrs.  Brigstock]  and  live  out 
and  do  the  best  ho  could. 

Mrs.  Brigstock  [more  drenched  wiih 
the  cold  water  than  she'll  own].  I'm 
much  obliged,  I'm  sure  .  .  .  I've  my 
own  opinion.  .  .  . 

Philip  [who  has  been  studying  her 
rather  anxiously].  You've  no  chifdren, 
Mrs.  Brigstock? 

[Mrs.  Brigstock  goes  white] 

Mrs.  Brigstock.  No,  I've  no  cbil- 
dren.  How  can  you  save  when  you 
bave  children?  But  if  it  was  bis 
cbild  this  hussy  was  going  to  bave, 
and  I  thought  God  wouldn't  strike 
bim  dead  on  the  spot,  I'd  do  it  my- 
self,  so  I  would  .  .  .  and  be  knows  I 
would. 

Mr.  Brigstock.  Haven't  I  taken 
my  oath  to  you,  Freda? 

Mrs.  Brigstock.  How  can  I  teil 
if  he's  speaking  tbe  truth  ...  I  ask 
you  how  can  I  teil?  I  lie  awake  at 
night  away  from  bim  tili  I  could  scream 
with  thinking  about  it.  And  I  do 
scream  as  loud  as  I  dare  .  .  .  not  to 
wake  the  house.  And  if  somebody 
don't  open  tbat  window,  I  sball  go  off. 
Philip.  Open  tbe  wkidow,  please, 
Mr.  Brigstock. 

[Philip's  voice  is  seriouSy  though 
he  says  but  a  simple  thing, 
Mr.  Brigstock  opens  the  win- 
dow as  a  man  may  do  in  a 
sick  room^  helplessy  a  little 
dazed.  Then  he  turns  ba^k  to 
his  wife,  who  is  sitting^  head 
tilted  against  the  sharp  back 
of  the  plush  benchf  eyes  shut, 
mouth  open.  Only  Miss  Yates 
is  ready  with  her  bit  of  practical 
comfort]  , 

Miss  Yates.  Look  bere,  don't  you 
worry.  I  could  bave  married  William 
if  I'd  wanted  to.  Tbat  ougbt  to  be 
proof  enougb. 

Mr.    Brigstock.     There    you    are, 
Freda. 
Miss  Yates.    Before  be  knew  you. 
Mrs.  Brigstock  [opening  her  eyes], 
Did  you  ask  her? 

Miss  Yates.    No,  be  never  asked 

me  .  .  .  but  you  know  wbat  I  mean. 

[Miss  Yates  gives  emphasis  to 

this  wiih  what  one  fears  mtLst 

be  deacribed  as  a  vrink,    Mbs. 
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Briqstock    looks    ai    the    ac- 
quiescent   Briqstock    and   ac- 
knowledges  the  implicaiion] 
Mrs.     Briqstock.     Yes,     I     know. 
Oh,  I  don't  belle ve  it  re^lly. 

[Comfortedf  she  discovers  her  hand- 
kerchief    and    blows    her    nose, 
after  which  Miss  Chancellor, 
who    has   been   siiiing    all   this 
while  stillf  ailenU  and  scornfulf 
inquires  in  her  polüest  voice] 
Miss    Chancellor.     Do    you    wish 
me  still  to  remain,  Mr.  Madras? 
Philip.     One  moment. 
Miss  Yates.     Oh,  you'U  exeuse  my 
back,  sir. 

[And  she  turns  to  the  table  again] 
Philip.  I  don't  think  I  need  detain 
you  any  longer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brig- 
stock.  Your  oharacter  is  now  quite 
elear  in  the  firm's  eyes,  Brigstock,  and 
I  shall  see  that  arrangements  are  made 
for  you  to  live  out  in  the  future.  I 
apologise  to  you  both  for  all  this  un- 
pleasantness. 

[They  have  both  risen  at  this,  and 
now   Briqstock    beginsy    hesi- 
tatingly] 
Mr.     Briqstock.     Well  .  .  .  thank 
you  .  .  .  sir  .  .  .  and  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Briqstock.  No,  William. 
Mr.  Briqstock.  All  right,  Freda! 
[He  struggles  into  his  prepared  speech] 
We  are  very  much  obhged  to  you,  sir, 
but  I  do  not  see  how  I  can  remain 
with  the  firm  unless  there  has  been, 
with  regard  to  the  accusation,  som'e 
definite  retraction. 

Philip  [near  the  end  of  his  patience], 
Mv  good  man,  it  is  retracted. 
Mrs.  Briqstock.     Publiely. 
Philip.     Nonsense,  Mrs.  Brigstock. 
Mrs.  Briqstock  [quite  herseif  again]. 
Is  it  indeed  .  .  .  how  would  you  like 
it?     [Thenbecoming  self'Conscious]  Well, 
I   beg   pardon.     I'm    sure   we're    very 
sorry  for  Miss  Yates,  and  I  wish  sho 
were  mamed. 

Miss   Yates   [with  some  gusto].     So 
do  I! 

[Suddenly     Miss     Chancellor 

bursts  out] 

Miss      Chancellor.       Then      you 

wicked   girl,    why   didn*t   you    say    so 

before  ;  .  .  when  I  wished  to  be  kind 

to    you?     And    we    shouldn*t    all    be 

talkmg    in    this    outrageous,    indeoent 

way.     I  never  did  in  all  my  life.     I 

don't  know  how  I  manage  to  sit  here. 

Didn*t  I  try  to  be  kind  to  you? 

Miss    Yates    [uncanqtterable].     Yes, 


and  you   tried   to   cry   over   me.     No, 
I  don't  wish  I  were  married. 

Mr.  Briqstock.  Of  course  it's  not 
for  me  to  say,  Marion,  but  will  the 
way  you're  going  on  now  stop  the 
other  young  ladies  tattling? 

[The  tone  of  the  dispute  now 
sharpens  rather  dangerously] 

Mrs.  Briqstock.  How's  Mr.  Brig- 
stock to  remain  in  the  firm  if  Miss 
Chancellor  does? 

Philip.  That  is  my  business,  Airs. 
Brigstock. 

Miss  Chancellor.  What  .  .  . 
when  I  saw  him  kissing  her  .  .  .  kiss- 
ing  her! 

Mrs.  Briqstock.     William! 

Philip.     That  has  been  explained. 

Miss  Chancellor.  No,  Mr.  Madras, 
while  I*m  housekeeper  here  I  will  not 
countenance  loose  behaviour.  I  don't 
believe  one  word  of  these  excuses. 

Philip.  This  is  just  obstinacy,  Miss 
Chancellor. 

Miss  Chancellor.  And  personally 
I  wish  to  reiterate  every  singie  thing  I 
Said. 

[And  now  it  degenerates  inlo  a 
wrangle] 

Mrs.  Brigstock.  Then  the  law 
shall  deal  with  you. 

Miss  Chancellor.  You  can  dismiss 
me  at  once,  if  you  like,  Mr.  Madras. 

Mrs.  Briqstock.  It's  libellous  .  .  . 
it's  slander  .  .  .    ! 

Mr.  Briqstock.     Oh,  Freda,  don't! 

Mrs.  Briqstock.  Yes,  and  she  can 
be  put  in  prison  for  it. 

Miss  Chancellor.  If  Miss  Yates 
and  Mr.  Brigstock  stay  with  this  finn, 
I  go. 

Mrs.  Briqstock.  And  she  shall  be 
put  in  prison  .  .  .  the  cat ! 

Mr.  Brigstock.     Don*t,  Freda! 

Mrs.  Brigstock.  The  heartless  oat! 
Do  you  swear  it  isn*t  true,  William? 

Philip.  Take  your  wife  away,  Brig- 
stock. 

[Philip's  sudden  vehemence  causes 
Mrs.  •Brigstock  to  make 
straight  for  the  edge  of  her  «ef/"- 
control  —  and  over  it] 

Mrs.  Brigstock.  Yes,  and  he  takes 
himself  awav  .  .  .  leaves  the  firm,  I 
should  think  so,  and  sorry  enongh 
you'U  be  before  weVe  done.  111  aee  ! 
what  the  law  will  say  to  her  .  •  .  Mid  i 
they*re  not  a  hundred  yards  crff  •  .  • 
on  the  better  side  of  the  Street,  too, 
and  a  plate  glass  window  as  ng  w 
yours. 
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Mr.  Brigstock.  Do  be  quiet,  Freda ! 
Mrs.  Brigstock  [in  hysterics  now], 
Three  hundred  pounds,  and  how  much 
did  Maple  have  when  he  started  .  .  . 
or  Whiteley  .  .  .  and  damages,  what's 
more  .  .  .  And  me  putting  up  with 
the  life  Fve  led  .  .  .    ! 

[They  wait  tili  the  fit  subsides  — 

Philip  with  kindly  impatience^ 

Brigstock  in  mute  apology  — 

and  Mrs.  Brigstock  is  a  mass 

ofsohs.     Then3niQ8TOCKedge8 

her  towards  the  door] 

Philip.      Wait  .  .  .  wait  .  .  .  wait. 

You  can't  go  into  the  passage  making 

that  noise. 

Mr.  Brigstock.  Oh,  Freda,  you 
don*t  mean  it. 

Mrs.  Brigstock  [relieved  and  con- 
trite].  I'm  sure  I  hope  I've  said  noth- 
ing unbocoming  a  lady  ...  I  didn't 
mean  to. 

Philip.  Not  at  all  •  .  .  it's  natural 
you  should  bo  upset. 

Mrs.  Brigstock.  And  we*re  very 
much  obliged  for  your  kind  intentions 
to  US  .  .  . 

Philip.    Wait  tili  you're  quite  calm. 
Mrs.  Brigstock.    Thank  you. 

[Then  with  a  final  toiLch  of  iniury, 
resentmenty   dignity,  ehe  snakea 
off  Brigstock  s  timid  hold] 
Mrs.  Brigstock.     You  needn't  hold 
me,  William. 

[William  follows  her  out  to  for- 

get  and  make  her  forget  it  aü 

as  best  he  can.     Philip  comes 

back    to    his   chair,    still   good- 

humouredf    but    not    altogether 

pleaaed  with  his  own  part  in 

the  business  so  far] 

Philip.     I*m  afraid  you've  put  your- 

seif  in  the  wrong,  Miss  Chancellor. 

I    Miss  Chancellor.     One  often  does, 

sir,    in    doing   one's   duty.     [Then    her 

voice  rises  to  a  sort  of  swan  song]     Thirty 

years  have  I  been  with  the  firm  .  .  . 

only    thirty    years.     I    will    leave    to- 

morrow. 

Philip.  I  hope  ;you  recognise  it 
will  not  be  my  fault  if  you  have  to. 

Miss  Chancellor.  Miss  Yates  can 
obviate  it.  She  has  only  to  speak  the 
truth. 

[Philip  now  makes  another  effort 
to  be  frank  and  kindly] 
I^HiLiP.     Miss    Chancellor,    are    we 
quite  appreoiating  the  Situation  from 
Miss  Yates*s  point  of  vlew?     Suppose 
she  were  mamed? 
Miss  Yatbs.    I'm  not  married. 


Philip.  But  if  you  told  us  you 
were,  we  should  have  to  believe  you. 

Miss  Chancellor.  Why,  Mr.  Mad- 
ras? 

Philip  [with  a  smile].  It  would  be 
good  manners  to  believe  her.  We  must 
believe  so  much  of  what  we*re  told  in 
this  World. 

Miss  Yates  [who  has  quite  caught  on]. 
Well,  I  did  mean  to  stick  that  up  on 
you  .  .  .  if  anyone  wants  to  Imow. 
I  bought  a  wedding  ring,  and  I  had  it 
on  when  I  saw  Dr.  Willoughby.  But 
when  she  eame  in  with  her  long  face 
and  her  What  can  I  do  for  you,  my 
poor  ohild?  .  .  .  well,  I  just  couldn't 
...  I  suppose  the  Devil  tempted  me, 
and  I  told  ner  the  truth. 

Philip.  That*s  as  I  thought,  so  far. 
Miss  Yates,  have  you  that  wedding 
ring  with  you? 

Miss  Yates.  Yes,  I  have  .  .  .  it*s 
not  real  gold. 

Philip.     Put  it  on. 

[Miss  Yates,  having  fished  it  out 
of  a  petticoat  pocket,  rather 
wonderingly  does  so,  and  Philip 
turnsj  maliciously  humourous, 
to  Miss  Chancellor] 

Philip.  Now  where  are  we,  Miss 
Chancellor? 

Miss  Chancellor.  I  think  we*re 
mocking  at  a  very  sacred  thing,  Mr. 
Madras. 

Miss  Yates.  Yes  .  .  .  and  I  won*t 
now. 

[With  a  sudden  a^cess  of  emotion 
she  Slams  the  ring  upon  the 
table,  Philip  meditates  for  a 
moment  on  the  fact  that  there 
are  some  things  in  life  still  in- 
accessible  to  his  light-hearted 
logic] 

Philip.  True  .  .  .  true  ...  I  beg 
both  your  pardons.  But  suppose  the 
affair  had  not  got  about,  Miss  Yates  ? 

Miss  Yates.  Well  ...  I  should 
have  had  a  nice  long  illness.  It'd  all 
depend  on  whether  you  wanted  me 
enough  to  keep  my  place  open. 

Philip.  You  are  an  employee  of 
some  value  to  the  firm. 

Miss  Yates.  I  reckoned  you  would. 
Miss  Mcintyre'd  be  pleased  to  stay 
on  a  bit  now  she's  quarrelled  with  her 
fianc6.  Of  course  if  I*d  only  been 
behind  the  counter  .  .  . 

Miss  Chancellor  [who  has  drawn 
the  longest  of  breaths  at  this  ccdculated 
immodesty].  This  is  how  she  brazened 
it  out  to  me,  Mr.  Madras.    This  is 
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j  ist  what  sho  told  Mr.  Huxtable  .  .  . 
and  you'll  pardon  my  sa^ing  he  took 
a  ViTv  different  vi(»w  of  the  matter  to 
what  you  soem  to  be  taking. 

Miss  Yates.  Oh,  IVe  got  to  go, 
now  Tm  found  out  .  .  .  Fm  not  argu- 
ing  about  it. 

Miss  Chaxcellor  [severcly],  Mr. 
Madras,  what  sort  of  notions  are  you 
f ostering  in  this  wretched  girl's  mind  ? 

Philip  \gently  enough].  I  was  trjdng 
for  a  moment  to  put  myself  in  her 
place. 

Miss  Chancellor.  You  will  excuse 
me  sa\nng,  sir,  that  you  are  a  man  .  .  . 

Philip.     Not  at  all ! 

[A  poor  joke,  but  Miss  Chaxcel- 
lor remains  unconscious  of  it] 

Miss  Chaxcellor.  Because  a  wo- 
man  is  independent,  and  eaming  her 
living,  she's  not  to  think  she  can  go 
on  as  she  pleases.  If  she  wishes  to 
have  children,  Pro\-idenee  has  provided 
a  way  in  the  institution  of  marriage. 
Miss  Yates  would  have  found  little 
diffieulty  in  getting  married,  I  gather. 

Miss  Yates.  Li^-ing  in  here  for 
twelve  years! 

Miss  Chaxcellor.  Have  you  been 
a  prisoner,  Miss  Yates?  Nof  to  men- 
tion  that  there  are  two  hundred  and 
thirty-five  gentlemen  employed  here. 

Miss  Yates.  Supposingl  don*t  Uke 
anv  of  em? 

Miss  Chaxcellor.  My  dear  Miss 
Yates,  if  you  are  merely  looking  for  a 
hushand  as  such  .  .  .  well  .  .  .  we're 
aD  God's  creatures,  I  suppose.  Per- 
sonally,  I  don't  notice  much  difference 
in  men.  anyway. 

Miss  Yates.     Xor  did  I. 

Miss  Chaxcellor.  Lack  of  self- 
control  .  .  . 

Mi&s  Yatesw     Is  it ! 

Miss  Chaxcellor. 
respect.     That's   what    the   matter  is. 
Are  we  bea^s  of  the  field,   I   should 
like  to  know?     I  simply  do  not  under- 
stand  this  unladylike  attit^^de  towards 
the  faets  of  life.     Is  ther^  nothing  for  a 
woman  to  do  in  the  worid  but  to  run 
after    men  .  .  .  or    pn?tend     to    nm 
away   from    them?     1    am    fifly-€%ht 
.  .  .  and   I  have  passed.  thaxi£  Qod. 
a  bosy  and  a  happy  and  I  hone  a 
life  .  .  .  aiid  I  have  never 
mone  or  le^s  of  m       tl      .  « 
anv  other  human 
diA^er      Iv.     I  In 


And   seif- 


But  some  women  marry  happily  and 
well  .  .  .  and  all  women  can*t  .  .  . 
and  some  can*t  morry  at  all.  These 
facts  have  to  be  faced,  I  take  it. 

Philip.  We  may  take  it  that  Miss 
Yates  has  been  facing  them. 

Miss  Chaxcellor.  Yes,  sir,  and  in 
what  spirit?  I  have  always  en- 
deavoured  to  influence  the  yoiiiig 
ladies  under  my  eontrol  towards  the 
^-irtues  of  modesty  and  decorum  .  . . 
so  that  the^'  may  regard  either  state 
with  an  indifferent  mind.  If  I  can  no 
longer  do  that,  I  prefer  to  resign  my 
Charge.  I  will  say  before  this  young 
person  that  I  regret  the  story  should 
have  got  about.  But  when  anyone 
has  committed  a  fault  it  seems  to  me 
immaterial  who  knows  of  it. 

Philip  [reduced  to  irony],  Do  yon 
reaUy  think  so? 

Miss  Chaxcellor.  Do  you  require 
me  any  more  now? 

Philip.  I  am  glad  to  havo  had 
your  explanation.  We*ll  have  a  private 
talk  to-morrow. 

^Iiss  Chaxcellor.  Thank  you,  sir. 
I  think  that  will  be  more  in  order. 
Good  moming. 

Philip.     Good  moming. 

[Miss  Chaxcellor  has  exmesid 
herseif  to  her  entire  salisfaction, 
and  retires  in  good  order. 
Miss  Yates,  conscieniwudji 
brazen  uiüü  the  enemy  ha$ 
quiie  disappeared,  coüapses  por 
ihetically.  And  Phiup,  at  hit 
tose  ai  last,  begins  to  icäi 
her  in  a  mosi  hrotherly  manner] 

Miss  Yates.  I*m  sure  she^s  quite 
right  in  all  ^e  says. 

Phiup.    She  may  not  be.    Bat  an 
you  the  sort  of  woman  to  have  . 
vourself  into  a   scrape   of  this  kiiti 
I  Miss  Yates? 

Miss  Yates.  Fm  glad  yoa  tw 
Fm  not,  sir. 

Philip.    Then   what  on 
you  go  and  do  it  for? 

Miss    Yates.      I  doaTk. 
didn*t  mcAn  to. 

Phiup.    Wliy  aMk*i; 

Miss  Tat».    Tb»' 
[Then,    OS  tf  «i-*^ 
wddern  mmfi  ß^ 
settinff  w^äkr 
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Miss  Yates.     I'd  rather  not  say. 

[Miss  Yates  assumes  an  air  of 
reticence   natural   enough;     but 
there  is  something  a  Utile   pe- 
ciUiar  in  the  manner  of  i(,  so 
Philip  ihinks] 
Philip.    Very  well. 
Miss   Yates.     I*d  rather   not   talk 
about  that  part  of  it,  air,  with  you,  if 
you  don*t  mind.     [Then  she  bursts  out 
again]    I  took  the  risk.     I  knew  what 
I  was  about.    I  wanted  to   have  my 
fling.    And  it  was  fun  for  a  bit.    That 
sounds  horrid,  I  know,  but  it  was. 

[Philip  is  watching  her] 
Philip.    Miss  Yates,  I've  been  Stand- 
ing up  for  you,  haven't  I  ? 
Miss  Yates.     Yes. 
Philip.     That's  because  I  have  un- 
conventional  opinions.     But  I  don*t  do 
unconventional  things. 

Miss  Yates  [naively],  Why  don't 
you? 

Philip.  I  shouldn't  do  them  well. 
Now  you  Start  on  this  adventure  be- 
lieving  all  the  other  people  say,  so 
I'm  not  happy  about  you.  As  man 
to  man,  Miss  Yates  .  .  .  were  you  in 
a  Position  to  run  this  risk? 

[Miss  Yates  honesUy  thinks  be- 
fore  she  speaks] 
Miss    Yates.     Yes  ...  I    shall   be 

getting  a  hundred  and  forty  a  year 
ving  out.  I've  planned  it  all.  [She 
grows  happily  confidential]  There's  a 
maisonette  at  Raynes  Park,  and  I  can 
get  a  eheap  girl  to  look  after  it  and  to 
take  care  of  .  .  .  I  shall  call  him  my 
nephew,  like  the  Popes  of  Rome  used 
to  .  .  .  or  why  can't  I  be  a  widow? 
I  can  bring  him  ip  and  do  him  weU 
on  it.  Insurance'll  be  a  bit  stiff  in 
case  anything  happens  to  me.  But 
I*ve  got  nearly  two  hundred  saved  in 
the  bank  to  see  me  through  tili  next 
Summer. 

Philip.  Where  are  you  going  when 
you  leave  here?  What  relations  have 
you? 

Miss  Yates.  I  have  an  aunt.  I 
hate  her. 

Philip.  Where  are  you  going  for 
the  Winter? 

Miss  Yates.     Evercreech. 

Phiup.     Where's  that? 

Miss  Yates.  I  don't  know.  You 
l^et  to  it  from  Waterloo.  I  found  it 
in  the  A.  B.  C. 

Philip  [in  protest],  But  my  dear 
girl  .  .  .    ! 

Miss  Yatbb.    Weil,  I  want  a  place 


where  nobody  knows  me,  so  I'd  better 
go  to  one  wnieh  I  don't  know,  hadn't 
I?  I  always  make  friends.  I'm  not 
afraid  of  people.  And  I've  never  been 
in  the  country  in  the  winter.  1  want 
to  see  what  it's  like. 

[Philip  surrenders^  on  this  point 

beuten;     but   takes   up   another 

more  seriously] 

Philip.     Well  .  .  .  granted  that  you 

don't   want   a   husband  .  .  .  it's   your 

obvious  duty  to  make   the  man  help 

you  Support  his  child. 

[Miss  Yates  is  ready  for  it; 
seriouSf  too] 
Miss  Yates.  I  daresay.  But  I 
won't.  I've  known  other  girls  in  this 
sort  of  mess  —  one  or  two  ...  with 
everybody  being  kind  to  them  and 
sneering  at  them.  And  there  they  sat 
and  cried,  and  were  ashamed  of  them- 
selves!  What's  the  good  of  that? 
And  the  fellows  hating  them.  Well,  I 
don't  want  him  to  hate  me.  He  can 
forget  all  about  it  if  he  hkes  .  .  .  and 
of  course  he  will.  I  started  by  crying 
my  eyes  out.  Then  I  thought  that  S 
I  couldn't  bück  up  and  anyway  pre- 
tend  to  be  pleased  and  jolly  well  proud, 
I  might  as  well  die.  And  d'you  know 
when  I'd  been  pretending  a  bit  I  found 
that  I  really  was  pleased  and  proud.  .  . 
And  I  am  really  proud  and  happy  about 
it  now,  sir  .  .  .  I  am  not  pretending. 
I  daresay  I've  done  wron^  .  .  .  perhaps 
I  ought  to  come  to  gnef  altogether, 
but  — 

[At  this  moment    a  telephone  in 
the    table    rings    violentty^    and 
Miss    Yates     apologises  —  to 
it,  apparently] 
Miss  Yates,    Oh,  I  beg  pardon. 
Philip.    Excuso  me.     [Then  answer^ 
ing]     Yes.     Who?     No,     no,     no.  .  . 
State.     Mr.  State.     Put  him  through. 
[He  is  evidently  put  through]     Moming! 
Who?     My  father  .  .  .  not  yet.     Yes, 
from  Marienbad. 

[Miss  Yates  gets  up,  apparently 
to  wiihdraw  tactfully,  bvl  look- 
ing  a  little  startled,  too] 
Miss  Yates.     Shall  I  .  .  . 
Philip.     No,  no ;  it's  all  right. 

[Belhaven  knocks,  comes  in,  and  Stands 
waiting  by  Philip,  who  telephones 
on] 

Philip.  Yes?  Well?  .  .  .  Who  .  .  . 
Mark  who?  .  .  .  Aureüus.  No.  I've 
not  been  reading  him  lately  .  .  .  Cer- 
tainly  I  will  .  .  .  Thomas  is  here  doing 
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figures  .  .  .  d'you  want  him  .  .  .  I'll 
put  you  through.  .  .  .  No,  wait.  I'U 
call  him  here,  S  it's  not  private.  [Then 
calling  out]     Tommy  1 

Belhaven.  Major  Thomas  is  in  the 
counting  house,  sir. 

Philip.  Oh.  [Then  through  the  tele- 
phone]  If  you'U  hold  the  fine  I  can 
get  him  in  a  minute.  Say  Mr.  State's 
on  the  telephone  for  him,  Belhaven. 

Belhaven.  Yes,  sir  .  .  .  and  Mrs. 
Madras  is  below  in  a  taxieab,  sir,  and 
would  like  to  speak  to  you.  Shall  she 
come  up,  or,  if  you're  too  busy  to  be 
interrupted,  will  you  oome  down  to 
her? 

Philip.    My  mother? 

Belhaven.  No,  not  Mrs.  Madras 
.  .  .  your  Mrs.  Madras,  sir. 

Philip.  Bring  her  up.  And  teil 
Major  Thomas. 

Belhaven.     Yes,  sir. 

[Belhaven  achieves  a  greased 
departure,  and  Philip  turns 
hack  to  Miss  Yates] 

Philip.     Where  were  we? 

Miss  Yates  [inconsequently],  It  is 
bot  in  here,  isn't  it? 

Philip.     The  window's  open. 

Miss  Yates.     Shall  I  shut  it? 

[She  turns  and  goes  up  to  the 
Window;  one  would  say  to  run 
away  from  him,  Philip 
watches  her  steadily] 

Philip.  What's  the  matter,  Miss 
Yates? 

[She  comes  back  more  collectedly] 

Miss  Yates.  Oh,  I*m  sure  Miss 
Chancellor  ean't  expect  me  to  marry 
one  like  that  now  .  .  .  can  she? 

Philip.     Marry  who  ? 

Miss  Yates.  Not  that  I  say  any- 
thing  against  Mr.  Belhaven  .  .  .  a 
very  nice  young  man.  And,  indeed, 
I  rather  tmnk  he  did  try  to  propose 
last  Christmas.  The  fact  is,  y'know, 
it*s  only  the  very  young  men  that  ever 
do  ask  you  to  marry  them  here.  When 
they  get  older  they  seem  to  lose  heart 
.  .  .  or  they  think  it'U  cost  too  much 
.  .  .  or  .  .  .  but  anyway,  I'm  sure 
it's  not  important  .  .  . 

[This  very  out-of-place  chatter  dies 
away  .  under  Philip' s  sternly 
enquiring  gaze] 

Philip.  There's  one  more  thing  I'm 
afraid  I'ought  to  ask  you.  This  trouble 
hasn't  come  about  in  any  way  by  our 
sending  you  up  to  Bond  Street,  has  it? 

Miss  Yates  [diving  into  many  words 
again].    Oh,    of   course   it   was    most 


kind  of  you  to  send  me  to  Bond  Street 
to  get  a  polish  on  onö's  manners  .  .  . 
but  I  teil  you  ...  I  couldn't  have 
stood  it  for  long.  Those  ladies  that 
you  get  Coming  in  there  .  .  .  well, 
it  does  just  break  your  nerve.  What 
with  foUowing  them  about,  and  the 
things  they  say  youVe  got  to  hear, 
and  the  things  they'll  say  .  .  .  about 
you  half  the  time  .  .  .  that  you've 
got  not  to  hear  .  .  .  and  keep  your 
voice  low  and  sweet,  and  let  your 
arms  hang  down  straight.  You  may 
work  more  hours  in  this  place,  and 
I  daresay  it's  commoner,  but  the  cus- 
tomers  are  friendW*  with  you. 

Philip.  .  .  .  Because,  you  see,  Mr. 
Huxtable  and  I  would  feel  a  little  more 
responsible  if  it  was  anyone  connected 
with  US  who  .  .  . 

Miss  Yates  [quite  desperatdy],  No, 
you  needn't  .  .  .  indeed  you  neednH 
...  I  will  say  there' s  something  in 
that  other  place  that  does  set  your 
mind  going  about  men.  What  he  saw 
in  me  I  never  could  think  .  .  .  honesüy, 
I  couldn't,  though  I  think  a  good  deal 
of  myself,  I  can  assure  you.  But  it 
was  my  own  fault,  and  so's  all  the  rest 
of  it  going  to  be  .  .  .  my  very  own  .  .  . 

[Major  Thomas's  arrival  is  to  Miss 
Yates  a  very  welcome  interruptiont 
as  she  seems^  perhaps  hy  the  hypruy 
tism  of  Philip's  steady  look,  to  he 
getting  nearer  and  nearer  to  saying 
just  what  she  means  not  to.  Ht 
comes  in  at  a  good  speed,  glancing 
hack  along  the  passage,  and  say- 
ing .  .  .] 

Thomas.    Here's  Jessica. 
Philip.    State  on  the  telephone. 
Thomas.    Thank  you. 

[And  he  makes  for  it  as  Jessica  comes  io 
the  open  door,  Philip's  xoife  is  an 
epitome  of  all  that  assthetic  ctdture 
can  do  for  a  woman,  More:  She 
is  the  resuLt  —  not  of  thirty-ihree 
years  —  hut  of  three  or  four  generor 
tions  of  cumulcUive  refinement,  She 
might  he  a  race  horse !  Come  (o 
think  of  itf  it  is  a  very  wonderfrÄ 
thing  to  have  raised  this  crop  nf 
ladyhood,  Creatures,  dainty  in  mM 
and  hody,  gentle  in  thought  and  wordt 
charming,  delicate,  sensiHoe^  graeefidf 
chaste,  credulous  of  äU  good^  «AaMtHf 
the  World* s  ugliness  and  tirife  fif  ike 
verysase  and  deUghtsomenMB  w/ tmr 
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existence ;  Jaaiidiou8  —  faslidious  — 
fastidious;  also  in  these  latter  years 
vjith  their  attractions  more  generally 
saLted  by  the  addition  of  learning  and 
humour,  Is  not  the  perfect  lady 
perhaps  the  most  wonderful  achieve- 
ment  of  civilisationf  and  worth  the 
cost  of  her  breeding,  worth  the  toil 
and  the  helotage  of  —  all  the  others  f 
Jessica  Madras  is  even  something 
more  than  a  lady,  for  she  is  conscious 
of  her  ladyhood.  She  values  her 
virtue  and  her  charm:  she  is  proud 
of  her  cuLture,  and  fosters  it.  It  is 
her  weapon;  it  justifies  her,  As 
she  floats  now  into  the  ugly  room, 
exquisite  from  her  eyelashes  to  her 
shoeSf  it  is  a  great  relief  —  just  the 
sight  of  her] 

Jessica.     Am  I  interrupting  ? 
Philip.     No,  come  in,  my  dear. 
Thomas  [into  the  telephone],     Hullo! 
Philip.     Well,   Miss  Yates,   I  want 
to  See,  if  I  can,  that  you  are  not  morö 
unfairly  treated  than  people  with  the 
oourage  of  their  opinions  always  are. 
Thomas.     Hullo ! 

Philip.  Oh,  you  don't  know  my 
wife.  Jessica,  thSs  is  Miss  Yates,  who 
is  in  OUT  costume  room.  You're  not 
actually  working  in  your  department 
now,  I  suppose? 

Miss  Yates.  [As  defiant  of  all  scan- 
dal.]    I  am. 

Thomas.  [Still  to  the  unresponsive 
telephone.]    HuUo!     Hullo! 

Philip.  [Finding  Miss  Yates  beyond 
—  possibly  above  him.]  Very  well. 
That'll  do  now. 

[But  Miss  Yates,  by  the  presence 

of  Jessica,  is  now  brought  to 

her    best     costume     department 

manner,     She    can    assume    at 

vjülj  it  seemSf   a  new  face,   a 

new  voice;   can  become^  indeed, 

a    black-sük    being   of   another 

species] 

Miss  Yates.     Thank  you,  sir.     I*m 

eure  I  hope  Fve  not  talked  too  much. 

I  always  was  a  chatterbox,  madam. 

Philip.  You  had  some  important 
things  to  say,  Miss  Yates. 

Miss  Yates.  Not  at  all,  sir.  Good 
morning,  madam. 

Jessica.     Good  morning. 

[And   there   is   an   end   of  Miss 
Yates.     Meanwhile,    the    tele- 
phone is  reducing  Thomas  to 
impotent  fury] 
Tbomas.    They've  cut  hinroff. 


[White  he  turns  the  handle  fit  to 

break  it,  Jessica  produces  an 

opened  telegram,  which  she  hands 

to  Philip] 

Jessica.     This  .  .  .  just    after    you 

left. 

Philip.  My  dear,  Coming  all  this 
way  with  it!  Why  didn't  you  tele- 
phone ? 

Thomas  [hearing  something  at  last], 
Hullo  .  .  .  is  that  Mr.  State's  offiee? 
No!  Well  .  .  .  Counting  house,  are 
you  still  through  to  it? 

[Jessica  is  watchingy  with  an 
amused  smile] 
Jessica.  I  hate  the  telephone,  es- 
peeially  the  one  here.  Hark  at  you, 
Tommy,  poor  wretch!  They  put  you 
through  from  offiee  to  offiee  .  .  .  six 
dififerent  elerks  ...  all  stupid,  and 
all  with  hideous  voices. 

[Philip   has   now   read   his   tele- 
gram,  and  is  making  a  face] 
Philip.     Well,   I   suppose  she  must 
come,  if  she  wants  to. 

Jessica.     What'U  your  father  say? 
Philip.     My  dear  girl  .  .  .  she  has 
a  right  to  see  him  if  she  insists  .  .  . 
it's  very  foolish.     Here,  Tommy!     [He 
ousts  him  from  the  telephone  and  deals 
expertly    vnth   it]     I    want    a    telegram 
sent.     Get     double     three     double     O 
Central,    and    plug    through    to    my 
room  .  .  .  not  here  .  .  .  my  room. 
Thomas  [fervently],     Thank  yer. 
Jessica.     Got    over    your   anger   at 
the  play  last  night? 

Thomas.  Oh,  sort  of  play  you  must 
expect  if  you  go  to  the  theatre  on  a 
Sunday.     Seuse  me. 

[Having  admiringly  sized  up  Jes- 
sica and  her  costume,  he  bolts, 
Philip   sits   down   to   compose 
his  telegram  in  reply.     Jessica, 
discovering  that  there  is  nothing 
attractive  to  sit  on,  hovers] 
Philip.     Can  you  put  her  up  for  the 
night? 
Jessica.     Yes. 

Philip.     Shall  I  ask  her  to  dinner? 
Jessica.     She'U   ery   into    the   soup 
.  .  .  but  I  suppose  it  doesn't  matter. 
Philip.     Dinner  at  eight? 
Jessica.     I  sound  inhospitable. 
Philip.     Well,    IVe    only    said    we 
shall  be  delighted. 

Jessica.  But  your  mother  dislikes 
me  so.  It's  difficult  to  see  much  of 
her. 

Phiup.  You  haven't  much  patience 
with  her,  have  you,  Jessica? 
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JesBicA.     Have  you? 

Philip  [iBhimsicaUy].  I've  knowu  her 
longer  than  you  have. 

Jessica  [mtk  the  nicest  Aumour],  I 
only  wish  ahe  wouldn't  writ«  Mildred 
Billy  letlers  about  Ood. 

Philip.     A  graiidrnother's  privilege. 

jEsaicA.  The  child  senclH  me  on 
anotber  one  this  moming  .  .  .  did  I 
t6ll  you? 

Philip.     No. 

Jessica.  Miss  Greaham  writea,  too. 
She  puts  it  quite  nieely.  But  it'a  an 
awful  thing  for  a  Bohool  to  get  reli^ou 
iiito  it. 


[Bi 


alides  in] 


I.  plea 


[Belhavbn  slides  otU.  Tken 
Philip  sfarts  attending  lo  the 
HUle  püe  of  letlers  he  brought 
in  leiih  him.  Jessica,  neg- 
lecUd,  hoven  more  widely] 
Jebsica.  Will  you  come  out  to 
lunch,  Phil? 

pHiuP.     Lord!  is  it  luneh  time? 
Jessica.     It  will  besooa.     Pmlunoh- 
ing  with  Margaret  Inman  and  Walter 
Muirhead  at  the  Dieudonn«. 
■    Philip.     Then  you  won't  be  lonely. 

Jessica  \miichievo-M\.  Margaret  may 
be  if  you  don't  come. 

Philip.  I  can't,  Jessica.  I'm  not 
nearly  throi^h. 

\Ske  comes  to  resl  by  kis  table,  and 

Starts   to   play    unlh   the   things 

on  it.  fiading  at  last  a  blotting 

Toller  Chol  givea  satiifaction] 

Jessica.     Phil,  you  migbt  come  out 

witb  me  a  bttle  more  than  you  do. 

Philip  {humorously  final],  My  dear, 
not  at  lunch  time. 

Jessica.     Ugly   little   woman  you'd 
been  acoldine  wnen  I  came  in. 
Philip.     I  didn't  think  so. 
Jessica.     Are  ugly  women  as  attrak- 
tive as  ugly  men? 

Philip.     D'you    know  ...  I    don't 
find  that  women  attra«t  me. 
Jessica.     What  a  husband  I 
Philip.     D'you  want  them  to? 
Jessica.     Yes  ...  in  theory. 
Philip.     Why,  Jessica? 
Jessica  [vnlk  charming  fine»ae].     For 
my  own  sake.     Last  day  of  Walter's 

Siotures.  He  has  aold  all  but  about 
ve  .  .  .  aud  thcre's  one  I  wieh  you'd 
buy. 


Philip.     Can't  afford  it- 
Jessica.     I  auppose,  Phil,  you're  not 
alt<«ether  sorry  you  married  me? 

[Although  Philip  is  used  enougk 

lo   her   ckarming   and   reasorud 

inconseaaence,  he  reatly  juinp»] 

Philip.     Oood      heavens,      Jesaic»! 

Well,  we've  got  through  eleven  yean, 

haven't  we? 

(Jessica    puls    her    head    on  ont 
tide  and  ia  quite  half  aeriout] 
Jessica.     Are  you  in  the  least  glad 
you  married  me  ? 

Philip.  My  dear  ...  I  don't  thiok 
about  it.  Jessica,  I  oaanot  keep  np 
thia  game  of  repartee. 

\She  ftoals    away    tU    onee,    half 
serio'usty  snubbed  and  hurt] 
Jessica.     I'm    sorry.     I    know    rm 
interrupting, 

Philip  [remorseful  at  OTice.  for  she  il 
so  prelty].  No,  no !  I  didn't  mean 
that.     Theae  aren't  important. 

[But   he   goes   on   ivith   hie   UUtrt. 

aTid  Jessica  Stands   looking  ol 

him,  her  face  hardening  a  liOk] 

Jessica.     But  there  are  timea  whn 

I  get  tired  of  waiting  for  you  to  flnisb 

your  letters. 

Philip.  I  know  ...  I  nover  tiiiile 
flniah  my  letters  now-a-daya.  You've 
got  a  fit  ot  the  idle-fldgets  this  moming 
.  .  .  that's  what  brings  you  after  me. 
Shall  we  hire  a  motor  car  for  the  Week- 
end? 

[Thomas  bundles  into  Ihetite-irtHt, 
aaying  a»  he  comes   .   ,  .] 
Thomas.     He'll   make  you  an  oBa 
for  the  place  here,  Phil, 
Philip.     Oood ! 

[Jessica  stände  there,  looking  her 
pretliest] 
Jessica.     Tommy,     come    out    and 
luneh  .  .  .  Phil  won't. 

Thomas.     I'm  afraid  I  can't. 

Jessica.     I've  got   to  meet  Maggie 

Inman    and    young    Muirhead.     Hell 

flirt  with  her  all    the  time.     If  tfaen 

isn't  a  tourth  I  shall  be  fearfully  in  tbe 

Philip  [overeome  by  auch  lergiKf 
aaiion].     Ob,  Jessica  I 

[Thomas  i»  nerveu».  apparentif: 
at  leati  he  ia  neilher  ready  ncir 
gallant]  | 

Thomas.  Yes,  of  oourse  you  wiD. 
But  I'm  afraid  1  can't.  . 

Jessica  [in  eheeifal  dfspair].     Well,  I    | 
won't  drive   U>  Peokham    again  of  • 
moming.     Wednesday,   theo,  will  jou 
call  for  mef 
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Thomas.     Wednesday? 
Jessica.     Symphony  Concert. 
Thomas     [wüh    audden    seriousness], 
D'you   know,    Tm   afraid    I    can't   on 
Wednesday,  either. 
Jessica.     Why  not  ? 
Thomas   [Ihough  ihe  pretence  withers 
before  a  certain  sharpnesa  in  her  quesiion]. 
Well  .  .  .  I'm  afraid  I  can't. 

[It  18  evident  that  Jessica  has  a 
temper  bred  to  a  point  of  con- 
trol    which    makes    it    nastier, 
perhaps.     9he  now  becomes  very 
cold,  very  civil,  very  svnft] 
Jessica.    We    settled    it    only    last 
night.     What*8  tho  time? 
Philip.     Five  to  one. 
Jessica.     I  must  go.     I  shall  be  late. 
Thomas   [with  great  concern],     Have 
you  got  a  cab  ? 

Jessica.     I  think  so. 
Thomas.     We    might    do    the   next, 
perhaps. 

Jessica.     All     right,     Tommy  .  .  . 

don*t  be  conscience-stricken.     But  when 

you    ehange   your    mind    about    going 

out  with   me  it's   pleasanter  if  you*U 

find  some  excuse.     Good-bye,  you  two. 

[Ar^d  she  is  gone;   Philip  calling 

after  her  — ] 

Philip.     I  shall  be  in  by  soven,  my 

dear. 

[Thomas   looks   a   little   relieved, 

and  then  considerably  worried; 

in  facty  he  froivns  portentously, 

Philip    disposes    of    his    last 

letter] 

Philip.     WeVe     so     organised     the 

world*s  work  as  to  make  companionship 

between  men  and  women  a  very  artificial 

thing. 

Thomas  [loithout  interest].     Have  we? 
Philip.     I  think  so.     What  have  we 
got  to  settle  before  this  afternoon? 

Thomas.     Nothing      mueh.       [Then 
seeming  to  make  up  hia  mind  to  some- 
thing]    But  I  want  three  minutes*  talk 
with  you,  old  man. 
Philip.     Oh ! 

[And  he  gets  up  and  Stretches] 
Thomas.     D*you  mind  if  I  say  some- 
thing  caddish? 
Philip.     No. 

Thomas.  Put  your  foot  down  and 
don*t  have  mo  asked  to  your  house 
quite  so  mueh. 

[Philip  looks  at  him  for  half  a 
puzzled  miniUe] 
Philip.     Why  not? 
Thomas.    I'm  seeing   too   mueh  of 
your  wife. 


[He  is  80  intensely  solemn  ahout 
it  that  Philip  can  hardly  even 
prctcnd  to  bc  shocked] 

Philip.     My  doar  Tommy ! 

Thomas.  I  don't  mean  one  single 
Word  more  than  1  sav. 

Philip  Igood-naturedly].  Tommy, 
you  always  have  flirted  with  Jessica. 

Thomas.  I  don't  want  you  to  think 
that  I'm  the  least  bit  in  love  with  her. 

Philip.  Naturally  not  .  .  .  you've 
got  a  wife  of  your  own. 

Thomas  [in  intense  brotherly  agree- 
ment].  Right.  That's  good  horse 
sense. 

Philip.  And  though,  as  her  hus- 
band,  I'm  naturally  obtuse  in  the 
matter  ...  I  really  don't  think  that 
Jessica  is  in  lovo  with  you. 

Thomas  [most  generously].  Not  for  a 
Single  minute. 

Philip.  Then  what's  the  worry,  you 
silly  old  ass  ? 

[Thomas  Starts  to  explain,  a  little 
torttiously] 

Thomas.  Well,  Phil,  this  is  such  a 
damned  subtle  world.  I  don't  pretend 
to  understand  it,  but  in  my  old  age  I 
have  got  a  sort  of  rule-of-thumb  ex- 
perience  to  go  by  .  .  .  which,  mark 
you,  I'vo  paid  for. 

Philip.     Well? 

Thomas.  Phil,  I  don't  like  women, 
and  I  never  did  .  .  .  but  I'm  hardly 
exaggerating  when  I  say  I  married 
simply  to  get  out  of  the  habit  of  finding 
myseÖ  once  every  six  months  in  such 
a  Position  with  one  of  them  that  I 
was  supposed  to  be  making  love  to 
her. 

[Philip  is  enjoying  himself] 

Philip.  What  do  they  see  in  you, 
Tommy  ? 

Thomas.  God  knows,  old  man  .  .  . 
I  don't.  And  the  time  it  took  up! 
Of  course  I  was  as  mueh  in  love  with 
Mary  as  you  like,  or  I  couldn't  have 
asked  her  to  marry  me.  And  I  wouldn't 
be  without  her  and  the  children  now 
for  all  I  ever  saw.  But  I  don't  believe 
I'd  have  gone  out  of  my  way  to  get 
them  if  I  nadn't  been  driven  to  it,  old 
man,  .  .  .  driven  to  it.  I'm  not  going 
to  Start  the  old  game  again  now. 

[And  he  wags  his  head  wisely] 

Philip.  What's  the  accusation 
against  Jessica?  Let's  have  it  in  so 
many  words. 

[Thomas  gathers  himself  up  to 
launch  the  vindicating  compli' 
menl  eJfecHvely] 
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Thomas.  She's  a  very  accomplished 
and  a  very  charming  and  a  very  sweet- 
natured  woman.  I  consider  she*s  an 
Ornament  to  soeiety. 

Philip  [wiih  equal  fervour],  You're 
quite  right,  Tommy,  .  .  .  what  are 
we  to  do  with  them? 

Thomas  [it^s  hia  favourite  phrase]. 
What  d'you  mean? 

Philip.  Well  .  .  .  what's  your 
trouble  with  her? 

Thomas  [tortuously  still].  There  ain*t 
any  yet  .  .  .  but  .  .  .  well  .  .  .  I've 
been  dreading  for  the  last  three  weeks 
that  Jessica  would  begin  to  talk  to  me 
about  you.  That's  why  Tm  talking 
to  you  about  her.  [Then,  with  a  certain 
enjoyment  of  hia  ahocking  looaeneaa  of 
behaviour]     I  am  a  cad  I 

Philip  [still  amuaed  —  hut  now  rather 
auh-addly].  My  standing  for  the 
County  Council  must  be  a  most  dan- 
gerous  topic. 

Thomas.  But  that's  just  how  it 
begins.  Then  there's  hints  .  .  .  quite 
nice  ones  .  .  .  about  how  you  get  on 
with  each  other.  Last  night  m  the 
cab  she  was  talking  about  when  she 
was  a  girl  .  .  . 

Philip.  I  walked  home.  Tactful 
husband I 

Thomas.  Phil  .  .  .  don*t  you  be 
French. 

[Philip,   attddenly  aenoua^   tuma 
to  him] 

Philip.  But,  Tommy,  do  you 
imagine  that  she  is  unhappy  with  me? 

Thomas.  No,  I  don't.  But  she 
thinks  a  lot  .  .  .  when  she's  bored  with 
calling  on  people,  and  her  music  and 
her  pietures.  And  once  you  begin 
putting  your  feelings  into  words  .  .  . 
why,  tney  grow. 

Philip.  But  if  she  were,  Fd  rather 
that  she  did  confide  in  you. 

[Thomas   ahakea   hia   head   vehe- 
menüy] 

Thomas.    No. 

Philip.  Why  shouldn*tshe?  You're 
friends. 

Thomas.  Yes  .  .  .  there's  no  reason 
.  .  .  but  I  teil  you  it  always  begins  that 
way. 

Philip.  YousiUyass  .  .  .  can'tyou' 
let  a  woman  talk  seriously  to  you  with- 
out  making  love  to  her? 

Thomas.  Damn  it,  that's  what  they 
say  .  .  .  but  it  never  made  any  differ- 
enoe. 

Philip.  Tommy,  you're  a  perfect 
ohild! 


Thomas.  I  remember  when  I  was 
twenty-four  .  .  .  there  was  one  woman 
.  .  .  years  older  than  me  .  .  .  had  a 
grown-up  son.  She  took  to  scolding 
me  for  wasting  my  time  flirting.  Told 
me  she'd  done  it  herseif  once  .  .  .  then 
told  me  why  she'd  done  it.  I  kept  off 
kissing  her  for  six  weeks,  and  I'll  swear 
she  never  wanted  me  to  kiss  her.  Bat 
Idid. 

Philip.    Did  she  box  your  ears? 

Thomas.  No  .  .  .  she  said  she 
couldn't  take  me  seriously.  Well  .  .  . 
if  I'd  gone  away  that  would  have  been 
priggish.  And  if  I'd  stayed  I'd  have 
done  it  again. 

Philip  Imiachievotialy].  Which  did 
you  do? 

Thomas.     Oh  .  .  .  never  you  mind. 

Philip  [with  the  tUmoat  geniality]. 
Well  .  .  .  you  have  my  permission  to 
kiss  Jessica,  if  you  think  sne  wants  you 
to. 

Thomas.  Thanks,  old  man  .  .  . 
that's  very  clever  and  up  to  date,  and 
all  the  rest  of  it  .  .  .  but  I  fisked  you 
to  chuck  me  out  of  the  house  to  some 
extent. 

Philip.     I'm  not  going  to. 

Thomas.  Then  you're  no  friend  of 
mine. 

Philip.  Let  us  put  it  quite  brutally. 
If  Jessica  chooses  to  be  unfaithful  to 
me  how  am  I  to  stop  her  .  .  .  even  if 
I've  the  right  to  stop  her? 

Thomas.  If  you  re  not  prepared  to 
behave  like  a  decent  married  man 
you've  no  right  to  be  married  .  .  . 
you're  a  danfi:er. 

Philip.  Also,  Tommy,  if  you  caught 
me  making  love  to  your  wif e  you  might 
talk  to  me  .  .  .  but  you  woiüdn't  talk 
to  her  about  it. 

Thomas  [with  a  totu:h  of  aentimerU]. 
Mary 's  different.  [Then  pirote^Hng 
again]  And  I'm  not  making  love  to 
your  wife.     I  told  you  so. 

Philip.  Then  if  she's  Tnnlnng  love 
to  you,  run  away  for  yourself. 

Thomas.  She  isn't  making  love  to 
me.    But  if  vou  can't  take  a  hint  — 

Philip.  A  hint!  Well  •.  .  •  I'm 
dashed ! 

Thomas.  Well,  old  man,  I  give 
you  fair  wamin«^  of  the  sort  of  fool  1 
am  .  .  .  and  I'll  take  no  more  i^ 
sponsibility  in  the  matter. 

Philip  [in  comic  deaperaUon].  Doa't 
warn  me  .  .  .  warn  Jesaioa.  Tau  te 
you're  afraid  of  maldiig  a  fool  oC  jo»* 
seif  with  her.  .  .  . 
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Thomab  [his  eyebrows  up],  But  that'd 
be  843  good  as  doing  it.  Good  Lord, 
^ou  can't  behave  towards  women  as 
if  they  were  men ! 

Philip.     Why  not? 

Thomas.     You  try  it. 

Philip.     I  always  do. 

Thomas.  No  wonder  she  wants  to 
grumble  about  you  to  me. 

[Philip  takes  htm  seriously  again] 

Philip.  Look  here,  Tommy,  I  know 
Jessica  pretty  well.  She  doesn*t  want 
to  be  made  love  to. 

Thomas  [positively  and  fincUly],  Yes, 
she  does.  [Then  wiih  real  chivalry]  I 
don't  mean  that  unpleasantly  .  .  .  but 
all  women  do.  Some  of  em  want  to  be 
kissed  and  some  want  ^ou  to  talk 
polities  .  .  .  but  the  pnnciple's  the 
same. 

Philip  {finely  contemptuoiis],  What  a 
World  you  live  in ! 

Thomas.  .  .  .  And  the  difficulty 
with  me  is  that  if  I  try  to  talk  polities 
I  find  they  don't  know  enough  about 
it  .  .  .  or  eise  that  they  know  too 
much  about  it  .  .  .  and  it's  simpler  to 
kiss  em  and  have  done. 

Philip.     Oh,  much  simpler! 

Thomas  [ba^k  to  his  siarting  point  — 

fathetic].     But  I'm  married  now,  and 
want  a  quiet  life  .  .  . 

[A   knock  at  the  door  interrupts 
htm] 
Philip.     Come  in. 

[It  18  Belhaven] 

Belhaven.     Will  you  lunch,  sir? 

Philip.     What  is  there? 

Belhaven.  I*m  afraid  only  the 
Usual,  sir. 

Philip.  Can  you  manage  the  Usual, 
Tommy?     What  is  it,  Belhaven? 

Belhaven.  Boiled  mutton  and  a 
jam  pudding,  I  think,  sir.  [Then  as 
coi}fesstng  to  a  vulgarity]     Roly-poly. 

Thomas  [with^reat  a'pproval],  Right. 
I  hope  it*s  strawberry  jam. 

Philip.  Sure  to  be.  Put  it  in  Mr. 
Huxtiable's  room,  will  you  .  .  .  that's 
airy. 

Belhaven.     Yessir. 

[Belhaven  vanishes] 

Thomas  [as  on  reflection],  Not  plum, 
y'know  .  .  .  plum's  no  use. 

[Philip  gathers  up  his  papers] 

Philip.  1*11  give  the  wicked  woman 
your  message. 

[Thomas  takes  cUarm.     He  hadn't 
thought  of  this] 


Thomas.  No  .  .  .  do  it  ofif  your 
own  bat.     She  won't  mind,  then. 

Philip.  Tommy,  1  cannot  assume 
the  turban  of  the  Turk.  My  sense  of 
humour  and  my  sense  of  decency  to- 
wards women  won't  let  me. 

Thomas  [frovming].  I  believe  I*d 
better  not  have  told  you. 

Philip  [unsympaihetic].  Why  not? 
Next  to  telling  her,  the  most  common- 
sense  thing  to  do. 

Thomas.     She  won't  think  so. 
Philip.     She'll  have  to. 

[There  is  something  so  like  cruelty 
in  these  three  words  that  Thomas 
Stares  at  hitn,     Then  he  says^ 
reflectively] 
Thomas.     Phil,    d'you    ever    thank 
Gk)d  you're  not  a  woman? 
Philip.     No. 

Thomas.  When  I  think  what  most 
of  em  have  to  ohoose  between  is  soft- 
hearted  idiots  like  me  and  hard-headed 
devils  like  you  ...  I  wonder  they  put 
up  with  US  as  they  do. 

[Philip  stares  at  him  in  turn  with 
a    queer    smile,     Then^    as    he 
turns  to  go  .  .  .] 
Philip.     YouVe     made     it     again, 
Tommy. 

Thomas.     What? 

Phiup.  Your  one  sensible  remark. 
Come  along. 

[And  ?ie  is  gone,     Thomas /oZioio«, 
protesting] 
Thomas.        Look       here  .  .  .  what 
d'you  mean  by  One  Sensible  Remark? 
It  s  like  your  infernal  .  .  . 

[He  puLls  the  door  to  after  him, 
The  room  is  alone  v/ith  its 
ugliness] 


ACT  III 

In  1884  ^Äc  Madras  House  was  moved  to 
its  present  premises  in  Bond  Street. 
In  those  days  decoration  vxis  mostly 
a  matter  of  paint  and  wall-papery  but 
Mr.  Constantine  Madras,  ever 
daring,  proceeded  to  beautify  the 
home  of  his  professional  triumphs. 
He  could  neither  draw  nor  colour, 
but  he  designed  and  saw  to  it  all 
himselff  and  being  a  man  of  great 
force  of  characterj  produced  some^ 
thing  which,  though  extraordinarüy 
wrong,  was  yeiy  sir^ce  it  was  sincere, 
in  a  way  ejfective.    It  added  io  hia 
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reputation  and  io  the  attractivenesa 
of  the  Madras  Hoitse, 

In  twenty^six  years  there  have  heen 
changeSf  but  one  room  remains  un- 
touched  front  then  tül  now.  Thia 
is  the  rotunda,  a  large,  lofty^  sky- 
lighied  place,  done  in  the  Moorish 
style.  The  walls  are  hlack  marhle 
to  the  height  of  a  man,  and  from 
there  to  the  ceiling  the  darkest  red. 
The  ceiling  is  of  a  cerulean  blue, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  Skylight 
a  golden  sun,  with  spiked  rays 
proceeding  from  its  pleasant  human 
countenancCy  takes  credit  for  some 
of  the  light  it  intercepts.  An  arch- 
way  with  fretted  top  leads  from  the 
rest  of  the  estahlishment.  Another 
has  hehind  it  a  platform,  a  feto 
Steps  highy  hung  with  hlack  velvet. 
The  necessary  fireplace  {were  there 
hol'Waler  pipes  in  1884?)  is  dis- 
guised  by  a  heavy  multincoloured 
canopyy  whose  fellow  hangs  over  a 
small  door  opposite.  On  the  floor 
is  a  Persian  carpet  of  some  real 
beauty.  On  the  walls  are  gas  brackets 
(1884  again !)  the  oriental  touch 
a^hieved  in  their  crescent  shape. 
Round  the  wall  are  divans,  many 
cushioned;  in  front  of  them  little 
coffee-siools.  It  is  all  about  as 
Moorish  as  Baker  Street  Station, 
but  the  general  effect  is  humorous, 
vleasantf  and  even  not  undignified. 

In  the  old,  grand  days  of  the  Madras 
House  the  rotunda  was  the  happy 
preserve  of  very  special  customers, 
thx)se  on  whom  the  great  man  himself 
would  keep  an  eye.  If  you  had 
been  there  you  spoke  of  it  casually; 
indeedf  to  be  free  of  the  rotunda  was 
to  be  a  well-dressed  woman  and 
recognised  by  all  society  as  such. 
Ichabod  !  Since  Mr.  Constantine 
Madras  retired,  the  Madras  House 
is  on  the  way  to  becoming  almost 
like  any  other  shop;  the  special 
customers  are  nobody  in  particular, 
and  the  rotunda  is  where  a  degenerate 
management  meet  to  consider  the 
choice  of  ready-made  modeis  from 
Paris.  A  large  oval  table  had.  to 
he  imported  arid  half  a  dozen  Moor- 
ish chairs.  It  seemed,  to  the  surprise 
of  the  gentleman  who  went  innocently 
ordering  such  things,  that  there  were 
only  thai  number  in  existence.  Scenc 
of  its  former  glories,  this  is  now  to  be 
the  scene,  perhaps,  of  the  passing  of 
the  Madras  House  into  alien  hands. 


Three  o^clock  on  the  Monday  afternoon  is 
when  the  deal  is  to  be  put  through,  if 
possible,  and  it  is  now  five  minuies 
to.  Major  Thomas  is  there,  silling 
al  the  table;  papers  spread  before 
him,  racking  his  hrains  at  a  few 
final  figures.  Philip  is  there,  in 
rather  a  schooUhoyish  mood.  He  is 
sitting  on  the  table,  swinging  his 
legs.  Mr.  Huxtable  is  there,  too, 
dressed  in  his  best,  important  and 
nervous,  and  he  is  talking  to  Mr. 
EusTACE  Perrin  State. 

Mr.  State  is  an  American,  and  if 
American  nuigazine  liierature  is 
anything  to  go  by,  no  American  is 
altogether  unlike  him.  He  has  a 
rugged,  blood-andriron  sort  of  face, 
utterly  belied  by  his  soft,  srnüing 
eyes;  rightly  belied,  too,  for  he  has 
made  his  thirty  or  forty  m,illions  in 
the  gerUlcst  way  —  cw  far  as  he 
knows.  You  would  not  think  of 
him  OS  a  money-maker.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  has  no  love  of 
money,  and  Utile  use  for  it,  for  his 
tastes  are  simple.  But  money^mak- 
ing  is  the  honourahle  career  in  his 
own  country,  and  he  has  the  instinct 
for  turning  m^ney  over  and  the 
knack  of  doing  so  on  a  big  scale. 
His  shock  of  grey  hair  makes  him 
look  older  than  he  prohahly  is;  his 
voice  is  almx)st  childlike  in  its 
sweetness.  He  has  the  dignity  and 
aptitude  for  command  that  power 
can  give. 

From  the  little  canopied  dorne  come^  Mr. 
WiNDLESHAM,  prcscnt  tnanager  of 
the  estahlishment.  He  is  a  tailoT- 
made  man;  and  the  tailor  oräy  lefi 
off  for  the  wax  modeller  and  wig- 
maker  to  hegin.  For  his  clothes  are 
too  perfect  to  he  worn  by  anything 
but  a  dummy,  and  his  hair  and 
complexion  are  far  from  human. 
Not  that  he  dyes  or  paints  them; 
no,  they  were  made  like  that.  His 
voice  is  a  little  inhuman,  too,  and 
as  he  prefers  the  French  language^ 
with  which  he  has  a  most  unripe 
acquaintance,  to  his  own,  and  so 
speaks  English  as  muck  like  French 
as  his  French  is  like  English,  ki$ 
conversation  seems  a«  unreal  as  the 
rest  of  him.  Impossible  to  thUk 
of  him  in  any  of  the  ordinary  rdsr 
tions  of  life.  He  is  a  fundwnaqh 
Nature,  the  great  irwenior^  wm 
evolve,  however  rottghly^  wÄol  ti 
necessary  for  her  uMt«     MiOkm9 
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haa  evolved  the  man-milliner,  As 
he  Cornea  in  —  and  he  haa  the  galt 
of  a  wcUer-wagtail  —  Mr.  Hux- 
TABLE  ia  making  converaation. 

Mr.  Huxtable.  A  perfect  baxome- 
ter,  as  you  mi^ht  say  —  when  your 
eyegets  used  to  it. 

WiNDLESHAM.  [To  Philip,  and  with 
a  wag  of  hia  head  back  to  the  other  room] 
They're  just  ready. 

Mr.  State  [amiling  benevolently  at 
Mr.  Huxtable].  Is  it  really?  The 
Ciystal  Palace!  But  what  a  sound 
that  has! 

Mr.  Hxjxtable  [vnth  modeat  pride]. 
And  a  very  ealthy  locality ! 

Philip.  Come  along  and  meet  State. 
[Hejumpa  off  the  table,  capturing 
Windlesham's  arm] 

Mr.  State  [enthicaiastic].  Denmark 
Hill.     Compliment  to  Queen  Alexandra ! 

Mr.  Huxtable  [atruck  by  the  informor- 
tion].     Was  it,  now  ? 

Mr.  State.  Herne  Hill  .  .  .  Herne 
the  Hunter!  That's  the  charm  of 
London  to  an  American.  Association. 
Every  spot  speaks. 

Philip    [aa   he  joina   them],     This  is 

Mr.     Windlesham  .  .  .  our     manager. 

He*s  going  to  show  us  some  new  modeis. 

[Mr.  State  impreaaively  extenda 

a  hand  and  repeala  the  name] 

Mr.  State.     Mr.  Windlesham. 

Windlesham.  Most  happy.  I 
thought  you'd  like  to  see  the  very 
latest  .  .  .  brought  them  from  Pans 
only  yesterday. 

Mr.      State.       Most      opportune  I 

iThen   with    a    aweeping   geature],     Mr. 
^hilip,    this  room  inspires  me.     Your 
father's  design? 
Philip.     Yes. 
Mr.  State.     I  thought  so. 
Philip.     That  used  to  be  his  private 
Office. 

Mr.     State     [reverently],       Indeed ! 

Where  the  Duchess  went  on  her  knees ! 

An  historic  spot.     Interesting  to  me ! 

Philip.     Something  of  a  legend  that. 

[Mr.    State,    intenaely    aolemn, 

aeema  now  to  aacend  the  pulpit 

of  aome  philoaophic  conventicle] 

Mr.  State.     I  believe  in  legends,  sir 

.  .  .  they  are  the  spiritual  side  of  facts. 

They  go  to  form  tradition.     And  it  is 

not  given  to  man  to  found  his  institu- 

tions  in  security  of  mind  exoept  upon 

tradition.     That  is  why  cur  eyes  tum 

eastward   to  you  from   Amenca,   Mr. 

Huxtable. 


Mr.  Huxtable  [in  aome  awe],  Do 
they,  now? 

Mr.  State.  Has  it  never  Struck  you 
that  while  the  progress  of  man  has  been 
in  the  path  of  the  sun,  his  thoughts 
continually  go  back  to  the  place  of  its 
rising?  1  have  at  times  round  it  a 
very  iUuminating  idea. 

Philip  [not  indecently  commonplace]. 
Well,  have  them  in  now,  Windlesham, 
while  we're  waiting. 

Windlesham.  You  might  cast  your 
eyes  over  these  new  girls,  Mr.  Philip 
.  .  .  the  very  best  I  could  find,  I  do 
assure  you.  Faces  are  hard  enough  to 
get,  but  figures  .  .  .  Well,  there! 
[Reaching  the  little  door,  he  calls  ihrough] 
Allons  Mes'moiselles !  Non  .  .  .  non 
.  .  .  par  Tautre  porte  et  ä  la  gauche. 
[Then  back  again]  You  get  the  best 
efifect  through  a  big  doorway.  [He 
further  explaina  this  by  sketching  one 
in  the  air]     One,  two  and  four  first. 

[Ue  exhibita  aome  coatume  draw- 
inga  he  haa  been  carrying, 
diatributea  one  or  two,  and  then 
vaniahea  into  the  other  room, 
from  which  hia  voice  vibratea] 

Windlesham.  En  avant,  s*il  vous 
plaft.  Numero  un !  Eh  bien  .  .  .  nu- 
möro  trois.     Non,  Ma'moiselle,  ce  n*est 

gas  commode  .  .  .  regardez  ce  corsage- 
i  .  .  . 

Mr.  Huxtable  [making  a  face], 
What  I*m  always  thinking  is,  why  not 
have  a  manly  chap  in  Charge  of  the 
place  up  here. 

Mr.  ^  State  [with  perfect  juatice], 
Mr.  Windlesham  paay  be  said  to  strike 
anote.     Whether  it  is  a right  note  .  .  .? 

[Tkrough  the  big  doorway  Windlesham 
uahera  in  a  coatume  from  Paria,  the 
very  laat  ward  in  diacreet  and  coatly 
finery,  delicate  in  colour,  fragile  in 
texture;  a  creation.  Thia  ia  hung 
upon  a  young  lady  of  pleasing 
appearance,  pre-occupied  with  ita 
exhibition,  which  ahe  achievea  by 
alow  and  ainu4)ua,  never-ceaaing 
movementa.  She  glidea  into  the 
room,     She  weara  a  smile  alao] 

Windlesham.  One  and  two  are  both 
Larguillidre,  Mr.  Philip.  He  can't  geu 
in  the  Soup^on  Anglais,  can  he?  Won*t 
...  I  teil  him.  Promenez  et  sortez, 
Ma'moiselle. 

[The  young  lady,  atill  amiling  and 
ainuoua,  begina  to  circU  the 
room.  She  aeema  to  be  un- 
conacioua    of    Os    inh<Mtant8f 
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and    thetfj     in    return,    rather 
dreadfully  pretend  not  to  notice 
her,  bvi  only  the  costume] 
WiNDLESHAM.     Numßro  Deux. 

[Another  costume,  rakishly  in- 
clined,  wüh  a  hat  deliberately 
hideous,  The  young  lady  con- 
tained  in  them  is  again  slow 
and  sinuou^  and  vacantly  smil- 
ing] 
WiNDLESHAM.  But  this  is  chic,  isn't 
it?     Promenez. 

Mr.  State  [in  grave  enquiry],  What 
is  the  Soup^on  Anglais? 

Philip.  A  Frenchman  will  teil  you 
that  for  England  you  must  first  make 
a  design  and  then  spoil  it. 

Thomas  [whose  attention  has  been 
rivetted].     Don*t  thev  speak  English? 

WiNDLESHAM.  Oh,  pas  UH  mot  .  .  . 
I  mean,  not  a  word.  Only  came  over 
with  me  yesterday  .  .  .  these  three. 

Thomas.  Because  this  frock's  a  bit 
thick,  y'know. 

WiNDLESHAM.     Numßro  Trois ! 

[A  third  costume,  calculated  to 
have  an  innocent  effect.  The 
accompanying  young  lady,  with 
a  sense  of  fitness,  wears  a  pout 
instead  of  a  smile] 
Philip.     What's  this? 

[His  eye  is  on  the  surmounting 
hat  oj  straw] 
WiNDLESHAM    [with   fl    UttU    crow   of 
deliqht],     That's  the  new  hat.     La  belle 
Helene  again ! 

Mr.  State  [interested,  still  grave]. 
La  belle  H61öne.     A  Parisian  firm  ? 

WiNDLESHAM  [turning  this  to  waggish 
account].  Well  .  .  .  dear  me  .  .  .  you 
can  almost  call  her  that,  can't  you? 
[Suddenly  he  dashes  at  the  costume  and 
brings  it  to  a  standstill]  Oh,  mon  Dieu, 
Ma'moiselle!  La  gorgette  .  .  .  vous 
Tavez  d^rang^. 

[He  proceeds  to  arrange  la  gorgette 
to  his  satisfaction,  also  some 
other  matters  which  seem  to 
involve  a  partial  evisceration 
of  the  underclothing.  The 
young  lady,  passive,  pouts  per- 
severingly,  Me  is  quite  uncon- 
scious  of  her  separate  existence, 
But  Thomas  is  considerably 
shocked,  and  whispers  violently 
to  Philip] 
Thomas.  I  say,  ho  shouldn't  pull  her 
about  like  that. 

WiNDLESHAM  [skipping  back  to  admire 
the  resvlt],     lA  ,  ,  ,  comme  Qa. 

[The  costume  continues  iU  round; 


the    other  8    are     still     cirding, 

veering  and  ta^king,  while  Win- 

DLESHAM       tripa       admiringly 

around    and    about     them.     It 

all    looks    like    some    dance   of 

modish  dervishes] 

Philip  [hearUessly].     La  belle  H6töne, 

Mr.    State,   is   a   well-known   Parisian 

cocotte  .  .  .  who    sets    many    of    the 

fashions  which  our  wives  and  daughters 

afterwards  assume. 

Mr.  Huxtable  [scandalised],     Don't 
say  that,  Phil ;   it*s  not  nice.     . 
Philip.    Why? 

Mr.  Huxtable.  I'm  sure  no  ladies 
are  aware  of  it. 

Philip.  But  what  can  be  more 
natural  and  right  than  for  the  pro- 
fessional charmer  to  set  the  pace  for 
the  amateur! 

WiNDLESHAM  [pauMng  in  the  dance]. 
Quite  la  haute  cocotterie,  of  course. 

Mr.  State  [solemnly],  Do  you  infer, 
Mr.  Madras,  a  difPerence  in  degree,  but 
not  in  kind? 

Philip  [courteously  echoing  his  tone], 
Ido. 

Mr.  State.     That  is  a  very  f ar-reach- 
ing  Observation,  sir. 
Philip.     It  is. 

Thomas.  Do  you  know  the  lady 
personally,  Mr.  Windlesham? 

[WiNDLESHAM    tums,    with    some 

tag  of  a  costume  in  his  hand, 

thus  unconsciously  detaining  the 

occupier] 

WiNDLESHAM.     Oh,  HO  .  .  .  oh,  dcaT 

me,    no  .  .  .  quite   the   reverse,    I   do 

assure   you.     There's   nothing    gay   in 

Paris  to  me.     I  was  blas6  long  ago. 

Mr.  State.  But  touching  that  hat, 
Mr.  Windlesham. 

WiNDLESHAM.       Oh,    tO   bc   SUTC.       At- 

tendez,  mademoiseUe. 

[Tiptoeing,  he  dexterously  tilts  the 
straw    hat   from    the    elaJborate 
head  it  is  perched  on] 
WiNDLESHAM.     It's  Hot  a  bad  Story. 
Sortez. 

[By  this  two  costumes  have  glided 

out.     The  third  follows.    State, 

who  has  found  ü  hard  to  keep 

his  eyes   off  them,  gives  some' 

thing  of  a  sigh] 

Mr.  State.     If  they'd  only  just  smile 

or   wink    I    might   get   over    the   «x- 

traordinary  feehng  it  gives  me. 

[WiNDLESHAM,  caressing  ihe  hoL 

takes  up  an  aUiiudefor  his  afonri 

WiNDLESHAM.    Well  .  .  .  it  a|mm 

that  a  while  ago,  out  at  the  Vti  r>tBHhin 
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.  .  .  there  was  H^töno,  taking  her  after- 
noon  cup  of  buttermilk.  Wnat  should 
she  See  but  Madame  Erlancourt  .  .  . 
oiie  knows  enough  about  that  lady,  of 
CO  Urse  ...  in  a  hat  the  very  twin  of 
hers  .  .  .  the  very  twin.  Well  .  .  .  you 
can  imagine !     Someone  had  blundered. 

Mr.  State  [absorhed],  No,  I  don*t 
follow. 

Philip.  Some  spy  in  the  Service  of 
that  foreign  power  had  procured  and 
parted  with  the  plans  of  the  hat. 

Mr.  State.  Madame  What's-her- 
name  might  have  seen  it  on  her  before, 
and  copied  it. 

Philip.  Mr.  State,  H^töne  doesn't 
wear  a  hat  twice. 

Mr.  State.     My  mistake! 

WiNDLESHAM.  öo  there  was  a  terrible 
Bcene  .  .  . 

Thomas.     With  madame  .  .  .   ? 

WiNDLESHAM  [repudiating  any  such 
vidgarity].  Oh,  no.  H^ldne  just  let 
fly  at  her  chaperon,  she  being  at  band, 
so  to  speak. 

Mr.  State  [dazzled].  Her  what! 
[Then  with  humorous  awe]  No,  I  beg 
your  pardon  .  .  .  go  on  .  .  .  go  on. 

WiNDLESHAM.  She  took  off  her  own 
hat  .  .  .  pinned  it  on  the  head  of  tho 
ugliest  little  gamine  she  coiüd  find, 
and  sent  the  child  Walking  along  the 
grass  in  it.  Then  she  sent  to  the 
kitchens  for  one  of  those  baskets  they 
bring  the  fish  in  .  .  .  [He  twirh  the 
hat]  .  .  .  you  see.  Then  she  ripped 
a  yard  of  lace  off  her  underskirt 
and  twisted  it  round.  Then  she  took 
off  both  her  .  .  .  well  ...  La  Belle 
France,  you  know  .  .  .  there  is  some- 
thing  in  the  atmosphere!  It  was  her 
garters  she  took  off  .  .  .  blue  silk. 

Mr.  State  [Puritan],     In  public? 

WiNDLESHAM  [professional].  Oh,  .  .  . 
it  can  be  done.  Hooked  them  together 
and  fastened  the  bit  of  lace  round  the 
basket  this  way.  Trös  simple !  That's 
what  she  wore  the  rest  of  tne  af  temoon 
and  back  to  Paris.  This  is  what's  going 
to  be  the  rage. 

[Having  deftly  pantomimed  this 
creation  of  a  fashioUy  he  hands 
the  hat,  with  an  air,  to  Mr. 
State,  who  examines  it, 
Philip  is  smilingly  caustic] 

Philip.  La  belle  H^ldne  has  Imagina- 
tion, Mr.  State.  She  is  also,  I  am  told, 
thrifty,  inclined  to  religion,  a  vegetarian, 
Vichy  water  her  omy  beverage;  in 
fact,  a  credit  to  her  profession  and  ex- 
temally  .  •  .  to  ours. 


[Mr.  State  hands  hack  the  hat, 
with  the  solemnest  humour] 
Mr.  State.     Mr.  Windlesham,  I  am 
much  obliged  to  you  for  this  illuminating 
anocdote. 

WiNDLESHAM.     Not  at  all.   .   .   .    Will 
you  see  the  other  three  ? 
Mr.  State.     By  all  means. 
WiNDELSHAM.     They  won't  be  long  in 
changing  .  .  .  but  there's  one  I  must 
just  pin  on. 

Mr.  State.     No  hurry. 

[He  has   acquired  a   new  joy  in 

WiNDLESHAM,  whom  he  watches 

dance  away,     Then  a  song  is 

heard  from  the  next  room  .  .  .] 

WiNDLESHAM.       AUons  .  .  .  Hum^ro 

cinq  .  .  .  numöro       sept  .  .  .  numöro 

dix.       Ma'moiselle     Ollivier  .  .  .  vous 

vous  mettrez  .  .  . 

[And    the    door    closes.     Philip 
looks  at  his  watch] 
Philip.     But    it*s    ten    past    three. 
We'd  better  not  wait  for  my  father. 

[They  Surround  the  table  and  sit 
down] 
Mr.    State.     Major   Thomas,    have 
you  my  memoranda? 
Thomas.     Here. 

[He   hands   them   to   State,    who 

clears  his  throat,  refrains  from 

spitting^    and    begins    the    cus- 

tomary  American  oration] 

Mr.  State.     The  scheme,  gentlemen, 

for    which    I    dosire    to    purchase    the 

Madras  House  and  add  it  to  the  in- 

terest  of  the  Burrows  enterprise,  which 

I  already  control,  is  —  to  put  it  shortly 

—  this.    The  Burrows  provincial  scheme 

—  you  are  aware  of  its  purpose  —  goes 
weU  enough  as  far  as  the  snareholding 
by  the  local  drapery  stores  is  concemed. 
It  has  been  interesting  to  me  to  dis- 
cover  which  aspects  of  the  Burrows 
scheme  suit  which  cities  .  .  .  and  why. 
An  absorbing  problem  in  the  psychology 
of  local  conditions!  Now,  we  have 
eliminated  from  the  mass  a  consider- 
able  number  of  cases  where  the  local 
people  will  not  join  with  us.  And  in  your 
Leicesters  and  Norwiches  and  Plymouths 
and  Coventrys  .  .  .  there  the  unknown 
name,  the  uninspiring  name  of  Burrows, 
upon  a  fire-new  establishment  next  door 
might  anyhow  be  ineffective.  But  be- 
yond  that  I  have  a  reason  .  .  .  and  I 
hope  a  not  uninteresting  reason,  to  put 
beiore  you  gentlemen  .  .  .  why  it  is  in 
these  provincial  centres  that  we  should 
looktoestablishour  Madras  Houses  .  .  . 
New  Edition.     Is  that  olear  so  far? 
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[During  this  Mr.  Constantine  Madras 
has  arrived.  He  turned  aside  for  a 
momenl  io  the  door  Ihal  the  rnodels 
came  front,  now  he  joins  ihe  group. 
A  man  of  sizly,  to  whom  sixiy  is  the 
prime  of  life,  Tall,  quite  dramati- 
cally  dignifiedj  suave,  a  Utile  remoie ; 
he  is  one  of  those  to  whom  life  is  an 
art  of  which  they  have  determined  to 
he  master.  It  is  a  handsome  face, 
Eastern  in  type,  the  long  beard  only 
streaked  with  grey.  He  does  not 
dress  like  the  ruck  of  men,  because 
he  is  not  of  them.  The  velvet  coat, 
brick-red  tie,  shepherd^ s-plaid  trou- 
sers,  white  spals  and  patent  boots, 
both  suit  him  and  express  him  subtly 
and  well  —  the  mixture  of  sensuous 
originality  and  tradition  which  is 
the  man.  Philip  is  purposely  cas- 
ual  in  greeting  him;  he  has  sighted 
him  first.  But  Mr.  State  gets 
upy  impressed.  It  is  part  of  his 
creed  to  recognise  greatness;  he  in- 
sists  on  recognising  it] 
Philip.  Hullo,  Father! 
Mr.  State.  Mr.  Madras !  Proud  to 
meet  you  again. 

Constantine  [gradously,  without  emo- 
tion].    How  do  you  do,  Mr.  State. 

Philip.  You  know  everyone,  Father. 
Oh  .  .  .  Hippisly  Thomas. 

Constantine  [just  as  gra^iously]. 
How  do  you  do,  sir.  [Then,  with  a 
mischievous  smile,  he  pats  Huxtable 
on  the  Shoulder]  How  are  you,  my 
dear  Harry? 

[Mr.  Huxtable  had  heard  him 
Coming,  and  feit  himself  turn 
purple.  This  was  the  great 
meeting  after  thirty  years  !  He 
had  let  it  come  upon  him  un- 
awares;  purposely  let  it,  for 
indeed  he  had  not  known  what 
to  say  or  do.  He  had  dreaded 
having  the  Inspiration  to  say 
or  do  anything.  Now,  alas, 
and  thank  goodness  !  it  is  too 
late.  He  is  at  a  suitahle  dis- 
advantage.  He  need  only  grünt 
out  sulkily  .  .  .] 
Mr.  Huxtable.  I'm  quite  well, 
thank  you. 

[Constantine,  with  one  more  pat 
in  pardon  for  the  rudeness,  goes 
to  his  chair] 
Mr.  State.    A  pleasant  trip  on  the 
Con^inent? 

Constantine.  Instructive.  Don't 
let  me  Interrupt  business.  I  shall  piok 
up  the  thread. 


Mr.  State  [serving  up  a  lütle  re- 
warmed  oration].  I  was  just  proceeding 
to  place  on  the  table-eloth  some  pre- 
liminary  details  of  the  scheme  that 
has  been  elaborating  since  cur  meeting 
in  June  last  to  eonsolidate  your  name 
and  fame  in  some  of  the  most  important 
cities  of  England.  We  had  not  got 
far. 

[He    consults    his     notes,     Con- 
stantine produces  from  a  case 
a    slender    cigareite    holder    o] 
amber] 
Constantine.     You've     some     new 
modeis,  Phil.  • 

Philip.     Yes. 

Constantine.     The    tall    girl    looks 
well  enough.     May  I  smoke? 
Mr.  State.     Allow  me. 

[Whipping  out  his  cigar  cast] 
Constantine.     A    eigarette,     thank 
you,  of  my  own. 

[He   proceeds   to   make   and  light 
one.     Mr.  State  offers  cigan 
generally,  and  then  places  one 
to  his  own  hand] 
Mr.    State.     I    occasionally    derive 
some   pleasure  from   a   cold   cigar.    I 
was  not  for  the  moment  entering  upon 
the  finance  of  the   matter   because  I 
entertain  no  doubt  that  .  .  .  possibly 
with  a  little  adjustment  of  the  Propor- 
tion of  shares  and  cash  .  .  .  that  cao 
be  fixed. 

Mr.  Huxtable  [in  emulation  of  aU 
this  ease  and  grace],  I'll  ave  a  eigarette, 
Phil  .  .  .  if  youVe  got  one. 

[Philip  äos  one.     And  every  one 

makes  himself  comfortahle,  whiie 

Mr.    State    continues    enjoy- 

ably  .  .  .] 

Mr.  State.     And  I  suspect  that  you 

are  no  more  interested  in  money  than 

I  am,  Mr.  Madras.     Anyone  can  make 

money,  if  he  has  capital  enough.     The 

little  that  I  have  came  from  lumbear 

and  canned  peaches.     Now,  there  was 

poetry  in   lumber.     The   virgin  forest 

.  .  .  I'd  go  sit  in  it  for  weeks  at  a  time. 

There  was  poetry  in  peaches  .  .  .  be- 

fore  they  were  canned.     Do  you  wonder 

why  I  bought  that  mantle  establishment 

in  the  city  ? 

Philip  [who  is  only  sorry  that  sofM' 
time  he  must  stop],     Why,  Mr.  State? 

Mr.  State.  Because,  Mr.  Philip,  I 
found  myself  a  lonely  man.  I  feit  tiia 
need  of  getting  into  touoh  witJi  ifhaA 
Goethe  refers  to  as  the  womanrqpirit 
.  .  .  drawing  us  ever  upward  and  mi. 
That    opportunity    ooeurred«    «ai   ik 
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seemed    a   businesslike   way   of   doing 
the  trick. 

CoNSTANTiNE  [through  a  liltle  cloud 
of  smoke].     And  satisfying? 

Mr.  State.     I  heg  your  pardon? 

CoNSTANTiNE.  Has  the  ready-made 
skirt  business  satisfied  your  craving  for 
the  etemal  feminine? 

Mr.  State.  Mr.  Madras  .  .  .  that 
sarcasm  is  deserved  .  .  .  No,  sir,  it 
has  not.  The  Biirrows  business,  I 
diseover,  lacks  all  inner  meaning  .  .  . 
it  has  no  soul.  A  business  can  no  more 
exist  without  a  soul  than  a  human 
being  can.  I'm  sure  I  have  you  with 
me  there,  Mr.  Huxtable. 

[Poor  Mr.  Huxtable  quüe  chokcs 
at  the  suddenness  of  this  sum- 
monSf  but  shines  his  best] 

Mr.  Huxtable.  I  should  say  so, 
quite. 

[Mr.  State  begins  to  glow] 

Mr.  State.  There  was  fun,  mind 
you  .  .  .  there  still  is  .  .  .  in  making 
these  provincial  milliners  hop  .  .  .  put- 
ting  a  pistol  to  their  heads  .  .  .  saying 
Buy  our  Goods  or  be  Froze  Out.  That 
keeps  me  lively  and  it  wakes  them  up 
.  .  .  doGs  them  good.  But  Burrows 
isn*t  in  the  Movement.  The  Woman's 
Movement.  The  Great  Modern  Wo- 
man's  Movement.  It  has  come  home 
to  me  that  the  man,  who  has  as  much 
to  do  with  Woman  as  manufacturing 
the  bones  of  her  corsets  and  yet  is  not 
consciously  in  that  Movement  is  Out- 
side  History.  ShoveUing  goods  over  a 
oounter  and  adding  up  profits  .  .  . 
that*s  no  exeuse  for  cumbering  the 
earth  .  .  .  nothing  personal,  Mr.  Hux- 
table. 

[Mr.  Huxtable  is  ready  this 
time] 

Mr.  Huxtable.  No,  no  .  .  .  Tm 
listening  to  you.  Fm  not  too  old  to 
leam. 

Mr.  State.  Mind,  I  don*t  say  I 
haven*t  taken  pleasure  in  Burrows. 
WeVe  had  Notions  .  .  .  caused  two 
Ideas  to  spring  where  one  sprung 
before.     There  was  Nottingham. 

Mr.  Huxtable.  I  know  Notting- 
ham .  .  .  got  a  shop  there? 

Mr.  State  [mth  wholesome  pride]. 
In  two  jrears  the  Burrows  establisnment 
in  Nottingham  has  smashed  competi- 
tion.  IVe  not  visited  the  city  myself. 
The  notion  was  our  local  manager's. 
Simple.  The  Ladies*  department  served 
by  gentlemen  .  .  .  the  Gentlemen*s  by 
lädies.    Always,  of  course,  witbin   the 


bounds  of  delicacy.  Do  you  think  there 
is  nothing  in  that,  Mr.  Huxtable  ? 

Mr.  Huxtable  [round-eyed  and  open- 
mouthed].     Oh  .  .  .  well  .  .  . 

Mr.  State.  But  are  you  the  Mean 
Sensual  Man? 

Mr.  Huxtable  [whose  knowledge  oj 
the  French  language  hardly  assists  him 
to  this  startling  translation],  No  .  .  . 
I  hope  not. 

Mr.  State.  Put  yourself  in  his 
place.  Surrounded  by  pretty  girls  .  .  . 
good  girls,  mind  you  .  .  .  high  class. 
Pay  them  well  .  .  .  let  them  live  out 
.  .  .  p&y  for  their  mothers  and  cha- 
perons,  if  necessary.  Well  .  .  .  Sur- 
rounded by  Gracious  Womanhood,  does 
the  Sensual  Man  forget  how  much 
money  he  is  spending  or  does  he  not? 
Does  he  come  again?  Is  it  a  little 
Oasis  in  the  desert  of  his  business  day? 
Is  it  a  better  attraction  than  Alcohol, 
or  is  it  not  ? 

Fnihip  [bitinghj].     Is  it? 

Mr.  State.  Then,  sir  .  .  .  Audi 
Alteram  Partem.  I  should  like  you 
to  See  our  Ladies'  Fancy  Department 
at  its  best  .  .  .  just  before  the  football 
season. 

Philip.     I  think  I  do ! 

Mr.  State.  Athletes  everyone  of 
em  .  .  .  not  a  man  undor  six  foot  ... 
bronzed,  noble  fellows !  And  no  flirting 
allowed  .  .  .  no  making  eyes  .  .  .  no 
pandering  to  anythin^  Depraved.  Just 
the  Ordinary  Courtesies  of  our  Modem 
Civilisation  from  Pure,  Clean-minded 
Gentlemen  towards  any  of  the  Fair 
Sex  who  Step  in  to  buy  a  Shilling  Sachet 
or  the  like.  And  pay,  sir  .  .  .  The 
women  come  in  fiocks ! 

Mr.  Huxtable  [bereft  of  breath],  Is 
this  how  you  mean  to  run  your  new 
Madras  Houses? 

Mr.  State.  Patience,  Mr.  Huxtable. 
It*s  but  six  months  ago  that  I  started 
to  study  the  Woman  Question  from  the 
point  of  view  of  Burrows  and  Co.  I 
attended  women*s  meetings  in  London, 
in  Manchester,  and  in  one-horse  places 
as  well.  Now,  Political  Claims  wore 
but  the  narrowest,  drabbest  aspect  of 
the  matter  as  I  saw  it.  The  Woman*s 
Movement  is  Woman  expressing  herseif. 
Let  US  look  at  things  as  they  are. 
What  are  a  Woman*s  chief  means  ... 
how  often  her  only  means  of  expressing 
herseif?  Anyway  .  .  .  what  is  the  first 
thing  that  sne  spends  her  money  on? 
Clothes,  gentlemen,  clothes.  Therefore, 
I  say  .  .  .  tbough  at  Cannon  Street  we 
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IWiNDLESHAM,  pins  in  Ais  mouth, 
fashion  plates  ander  kis  arm.  and 
Ihe  ßah-baekcl  hat  in  hü  hand, 
tkools  Dui  ö/  the  other  room] 

WitJDLEBHAM.  Will  you  have  the 
Otbera  in  now?  [Then  back  Ihrougk  Ihe 
dooT\  Allons,  McBmoisciles,  ei  voua 
plalt.  Nutnöro  einq  le  premier.  \Tkcn 
Af  lurns  the  hat  vpside  down  oii  Ihe  labte] 
I  thought  you'd  like  to  see  that  thoy've 
actuaUy  loft  the  handlaa  on.  Bot  I 
don't  tnink  we  can  do  that  here.  do  you  ? 


WiNSLBSUAM  [na  he  searchea  for  the 
daign],      Numero     cinq   .  .  ,    numbor 

[Thomas  ia  mueh  Btruck] 
Thomas.     I  eay  .  .  .  by  Jove  1 

[Bul  Ike  cold,  searcking  light  seems 

to   Beparale  from   the   glitlering 

jnnk    aßair    Ih^    poor,    prelty, 

tmiliTig   CTeature    eihibiling   it, 

vnlil,    indced,    »he   aeem»    half 

naked.      Mb.    Windlbbham's 

a^siheiic  tenae  is  OTitragedj 

WiNDiiEBBAM.     Mais  &on,  mais  non 

.  .  .  pas  en    plein  jour.     Metto&-vous 

por  1&  dans  le  .  .  .  dans  l'alcove  .  .  . 

ft  oOt£  du  Velours  noir. 

[The  costumc  undulalea  toiixirda  the 
btitck  irdvet  vlatform.      Thomas 
is  lost  in  admiration] 
Thomas.     That  givea  her  a  cbance, 
doean't  it?     Damn  pretty  girl! 

Phimp  [hin  eye  twinkling].  ßhe'Il 
■uoderetand  that,  Tommy. 

Thomas  [in  good  failh].  She  won't 
mind. 

Mh.  State  [who  Aus  been  stiidyinQ  the 
vndulations].  How  they  leam  to  waJk 
like  it  .  .  .  that'a  what  beatä  mel 

[Mr.  Windlbsham  turna  on  Ihe 
frame  of  Ughla  which  bear  apon 
the  velvfl  pialform.  The  piaion 
of    JemaU     locelincsa     is     noie 

Windlbsham.  There  .  .  -  that's 

the  coup  d'ceil. 

[The  viaion  tuTTia  tkis  way  and 
that  to  ahow  what  curvea  of 
lovclineaa  there  may  he.  They 
watch,  all  but  Consta vtinb, 
who  haa  sat  silent  and  indißer- 
erit,  roUing  hia  eecond  cigarelle, 
which  he  nouj  »mokea  aere/uly. 


At  last  Phiup's  coice  breakt 
in,  at  ita  cooleal.  ila  moat  ironic] 

Philip.  And  are  we  t«  assume,  Mr. 
State,  that  thia  piece  of  self-decorfttion 
really  expresses  the  nature  of  any 
womaa?     Rather  an  awful  thoughtl 

Thomas  [in  proleat].     Why? 

Philip.  Ot  if  it  expresses  a.  man'a 
opinion  o(  her  .  .  .  that's  rather  worse, 

Thomas.  It's  damned  smart.  Ain'C 
it,  Mr.  Huxtable? 

Mr.  Huxtable  [who  ü  cxamininj 
closelg].  No  use  to  us,  of  oourse.  We 
couldii't  Imitate  that  und  er  &rt«iea 
^oeas.  Look  at  the  .  .  .  what  d'you 
callit? 

WiNDLEBHAM  [loving  the  very  teorif]. 
Diamantä. 

Thomas  \wiih  diacretion].  Just  for 
Englaod,  of  oourse,  you  mieht  have 
tho  shiny  stufF  marlciDg  a  bit  more 
deflnitely  whero  the  pink  ailk  rads 
and  she  begins. 

Mb.  Hcxtablb  [iw>(  to  be  sordid\. 
But  it's  a  beautiful  thine. 

Mb.  State  [aweepingly^  Pitted  to 
adom    the    presidin^   genius    of    i 


iutellectual   and   : 


I   salon.     More 


more  tikoly  to  bo  the 

than  Thought ! 
Windlbsham.     I    could    almost    teil 

you  who  we  sball  Bell  that  to.     Mrs. 

.  .  .  Mra.  .  .  .  dear  mo  .  .  ,  you'd  all 

know    the  name.      As.sez,  Ma  moisellc 

.  .  .  sortez. 

[We  turna  off  the  light.  The 
viaion  becomea  ojice  more  a 
ridiculoualy  cxpenaive  drta», 
wilh  a  rather  thin  and  ahirtr- 
irtg  you/ig  person  half  imid« 
it,  inho  ia  ihaa  unceremonioudjl 
gol  rid  of] 
Windlbsham.     Numero  sept- 

[Anolher  coatuTne] 

Mr.  State.  Now  here  again.  Green 
velvot.      Is  it  velvet? 

WiNDLBBH.^M.  Panne  velvet.  Pro- 
menez,  s'il  vous  plalt. 

Mb.  State.     And  ermine. 

Mb.  Hüxt.4blb.  Qood  Lord  .  .  . 
more  buttons  I 

Mr.  Statb.  The  very  tUne,  no 
doubt,  in  which  some  pecrees  migfat 
take  the  chair  at  a  draving.4voin 
meeting. 

Philip  \aa  he  eye«  the  hutlotu  and  tha 
ermine].  Either  of  the  Hunuuutarian 
or  of  the  Anti-Sweatiug  League.    I&- 
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deed,  no  peeress  could  dream  of  taking 
a  ohair  without  it. 

Mr.  State  [in  genUe  reproof],  Sar- 
casm,  Mr.  Philip. 

Philip  [won  by  such  sweetness],  I 
really  heg  your  pardon. 

WiNDLESHAM.     Numero  dix. 

[A  ihird  costume] 

Philip.     What  about  this? 

Mr.  State.  Grey  with  a  touch  of 
pink  .  .  .  severely  soft.  An  Anti-siif- 
frage  Platfonn. 

Philip  [in  tune  with  him],  No  .  .  . 
it's  cut  Square  in  the  neck.  Suffrage, 
I  should  say. 

Mr.  State  [rubbing  hia  handn]. 
GoodI  There  is  purpose  in  this  per- 
siflage.  Major  Thomas.  Woman  al- 
lures  US  along  many  paths.  Be  it  ours 
to  attend  her,  doing  what  service  we 
may. 

Constantine.  You  are  a  poet,  Mr. 
State. 

Mr.  State.  I  never  wrote  one  in 
my  life,  sir. 

Constantine.  How  many  poets 
should  cease  scribbling  and  try  to 
live  such  perfect  epics  as  seems  fikely 
to  be  this  purchase  of  yours  of  the 
Madras  House! 

Mr.  State  [much  gratified],  I  shall 
be  proud  to  be  your  successor.  [Then 
he  soars]  But  it  is  the  Middle  Class 
Woman  of  England  that  is  waiting  for 
me.  The  woman  who  still  sits  at  the 
Parlour  window  of  her  Provincial  Villa, 
pensively  gazing  through  the  Laurel 
Dushes.  I  have  seen  her  on  my  Soli- 
tary  Walks.  She  must  have  her  chance 
to  Dazzle  and  Conquer.  That  is  every 
woman*s  birthright  .  .  .  be  she  a 
Duchess  in  Mayfair  or  a  doctor's  wife 
in  the  suburbs  of  Leicester.  And  re- 
member,  gentlemen,  that  the  Middle 
Class  Women  of  England  .  .  .  think 
of  them  in  bulk  .  .  .  they  form  one  of 
the  greatest  Money  Spenoing  Machines 
the  World  has  ever  seen. 

Mr.  Huxtable  [with  a  wag  of  the 
head;  he  is  more  at  his  ease  now],  Yes 
.  .  .  their  husbands'  money. 

Mr.  State  [taking  a  long  breath  and 
a  high  tone].  All  our  most  advanced 
thinkers  are  agreed  that  the  economic 
independence  of  women  is  the  next 
Step  in  the  march  of  civilisation. 

Mr.  Huxtable  [overwhelmed].  Oh 
...  I  beg  pardon. 

Mb.  State  [sottring  now  mora  than 


ever].  And  now  that  the  Seed  of 
Freedom  is  sown  in  their  Sweet  Natures 
.  .  .  what  Mighty  Forest  .  .  .  what  a 
Luxuriant,  Tropical,  Scented  growth  of 
Womanhood  may  not  spring  up  around 
US.  For  we  live  in  an  Ugly  World. 
Look  at  my  tie!  Consider  your  vest, 
Major  Thomas!  [His  eye  searches  for 
those  costumeSf  and  finds  one]  This  is 
all  the  Living  Beauty  that  there  is. 
We  want  more  of  it.  I  want  to  see 
that  Poor  Provincial  Lady  burst  through 
the  laurel  bushes  and  dash  down  the 
road  .  .  .  Clad  in  Colours  of  the 
Rainbow. 

[WiNDLESHAM  has  indeed  detained 
the  severely  soft  costume  and 
iis  young  lady,  and  there  she 
has  stood  for  a  white,  still 
smiling,  but  wondering,  perhaps, 
behind  the  smile,  into  what 
peculiar  Company  of  milliners 
she  has  fallen.  Thomas,  sud- 
denly  noticing  that  she  is  stand' 
ing  there,  with  the  utmost 
voliteness  Jumps  up  to  hand 
nis  chair] 
Thomas.  I  say,  though  .  .  .  allow 
me. 

WiNDLESHAM.  Thauk  you  .  .  .  but 
she  can't.     Not  in  that  corset. 

Mr.  State.  Dear  me,  I  had  not 
meant  to  detain  Mademoiselle.  [Then 
to  amend  his  manners,  and  rather  as  if  it 
were  an  incantation  warranted  to  achieve 
his  purpose]     Bon  jour. 

[The  young  lady  departs,  a  real 
smile  quite  shaming  the  unreal] 
Mr.  State.     You  clean  forget  theyVe 
there.     We  ^ave  some  time  and  money 
to    elaboratmg    a    mechanical    moving 
figure  to  take  the  place  of  .  .  .  a  reä 
automaton,  in  fact.     But  sometimes  it 
stuck  and  sometimes  it  ran  away  .  .  . 
Thomas.     And  the  cost ! 
Philip  [finely].     Flesh  and  blood  is 
always  cheaper. 

Mr.  State.  You  approve  of  corsets, 
Mr.  Windlesham? 

WiNDLESHAM.  Oh,  ycs  .  .  .  the  fig- 
ure  is  the  woman,  as  we  say. 

Mr.  State.  Have  you  ever  gone 
deeply  into  the  Psychology  of  the  ques- 
tion  ?  A  while  ago  I  had  a  smart  young 
Historian  write  ßurrows  a  little  Mono- 
graph  on  Corsets  .  .  .  price  one  Shilling. 
Conservative,  summing  up  in  their 
favour.  And  we  made  up  a  little 
Museum  of  them  .  .  .  at  Southampton, 
I  think  .  .  .  but  that  was  not  a  suo- 
oess.    Major     Thomas  .  .  .  we     must 
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send  Mr.  Windlesham  a  copy  of  that 
Monograph.  You  will  find  it  very 
interesting. 

Windlesham.  I'm  snre  I  shall.  Can 
I  do  any  more  f or  you  ? 

Philip.  See  me  before  I  go,  will 
you? 

Windlesham.     Then  it*8  auVoir. 

[And  he  flutters  away.  There  is  a 
paiMse  as  if  they  had  to  recollect 
where  they  were,  It  is  broken 
by  Philip  saying^  meditatively] 

Philip.  I  sometimes  wonder  if  we 
realise  what  women's  clothes  are  like 
.  .  .  or  our  own,  for  that  matter. 

Mr.  Hüxtable.     What's  that? 

Philip.  Have  you  ever  tried  to 
describe  a  eostume  as  it  would  appear 
to  a  Strange  eye?  Can  you  thint  of 
this  last?  A  hat  as  little  like  a  hat 
as  anything  on  a  creature's  head  may 
be.  Laee.  Flowers  of  a  colour  it 
never  pleases  God  to  grow  them.  And 
a  jewelled  feather  .  .  .  a  feather  with 
stones  in  it.  The  rest  might  be  called 
a  conspiracy  in  three  eolours  on  the 
part  of  a  dozen  sewing  women  to  per- 
suade  you  that  the  creature  they  have 
olothed  can  neither  walk,  digest  her 
food,  nor  bear  children.  Now  .  .  . 
can  that  be  beautiful? 

Mr.  State  [to  whom  this  is  the  real 
conversational  thing],  Mr.  Philip,  that 
notion  is  a  lever  thrust  beneath  the 
very  foundations  of  Society. 

Mr.  Hüxtable  [shovring  off  a  Utile]. 
Oh  .  .  .  trying  to  upset  people*s  ideas 
for  the  sake  of  doing  it  .  .  .  silly. 

Thomas  [with  solid  sense],  I  think  a 
crowd  of  well-drossed  women  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  things  in  the  world. 

Philip.  Have  you  ever  seen  an 
Eastern  woman  walk  into  a  Bond 
Street  tea  shop  ? 

Thomas.    No. 

Philip  [forcefully],     I  have. 

CONSTANTINE.       Ah ! 

[With  one  long^  meditative  exhala- 

tion  he  sendf  a  little  column  of 

smoke  into  the  air.     Mr.  State 

turns  to  him  deferentially] 

Mr.  State.     We  are  boring  you,  Mr. 

Madras,  I*m  afraid.    You  were  Facile 

Princeps   upon  all   these  questions  so 

long  ago. 

[CoNSTANTiNE     speaks     in     the 
smoothest  oj  voices\ 
CoNSTANTiNE.    No,  I  am  not  bored, 
Mr.  State  .  .  .  only  a  little  horrified. 
Mr.  State.     W^  so? 
CoNBTANTiNE.    You  866  .  •  .  I  am  a 


Mahommedan  .  .  .  and  this  attitude 
towards  the  other  sex  has  become 
loathsome  to  me. 

\This  bombshell^  so  delicat^ly  ex- 
plodedj  affects  the  Company  very 
variously.     It  will  be  some  time 
before  Mr.    Hüxtable  graspt 
its  meaning  ai  all.       Thouas 
simply  opens  his  rnotUh,      Mr. 
State  has  evidently  found  a  new 
joy  in  life,     Philip,   to  whom 
it  seems  no  news,   merely  says 
in  light  protest  .   .  .] 
Philip.     My  dear  Father! 
Mr.  State  \as  he  beam^  round],    A 
r.eal  Mahommedan? 

CoNSTANTiNE.  I  havo  become  a 
Mahommedan.  If  you  were  not,  it 
would  be  inconvenient  to  live  perma- 
nently  at  Hit  .  .  .  a  viÜage  upon  the 
borders  of  Southern  Arabia  .  .  .  that 
is  my  home.  Besides,  I  was  converted. 
Thomas  [having  recovered  enough 
breath],  I  didn't  know  you  couild  be- 
come a  Mahommedan. 

CoNSTANTiNE  [with  some  severity]. 
You  can  become  a  Christian,  sir. 

Thomas  [a  little  shocked].  Ah  .  .  . 
not  quite  the  same  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  State  [who  feeü  that  he  reaüy  is 
re-discovering  the  old  worla^,  But  how 
very  interesting!  To  a  broad-minded 
man  .  .  .  how  extraordinarily  interest- 
ing !     Was  it  a  sudden  conversion  ? 

CoNSTANTiNE.  No  ...  I  had  been 
searching  for  a  religion  .  .  .  a  common 
need  in  these  times  .  .  .  and  this  is  a 
very  fine  one,  Mr.  State. 

Mr.  State.  Is  it?  I  must  look  it 
up.  The  Koran  I  Yes,  I*ve  never  read 
the  Koran  ...  an  oversight. 

[He  makes  a  mental  note.  And 
slowly,  slowly,  the  füll  iniouüy 
of  it  has  sunie  irUo  Mr.  Hüx- 
table. His  face  has  gone 
from  red  to  white  and  back 
again  to  red.  He  becomes  ar- 
ticulate  and  vehement.  He 
thumps  the  table] 
Mr.  Hüxtable.  And  what  about 
Amolia  ? 

Mr.  State  [with  conciliaiory  calm]. 
Who  is  Amelia? 

Philip.    Afterwards,  Uncle. 
Mr.    Hüxtable    [thumping    o^^iil. 
What  about  your  wife?     No,  I  woii*t 
be  quiet,  Phill    It's  illegal. 

Constantinb  [with  a  half-cM^  U^ 
kindly  eye  on  him].  Harry  •  .  •  I  d»- 
like  to  866  you  make  youraelf  lidieiikNV* 

[Only  thu  «m  «mMI 
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Mr.  Huxtable.     Who  cares  if  I'm 

ridiculous?     I've  not  spoken  to  you  for 

thirty    years  .  .  .  have    I?     That    is 

.  .  .  I've  not  taken  more  notice  of  you 

than  I  conld  help.     And  I  come  here 

to-daj^     fidl     of     forgiveness  .  .  .  and 

curiosity  .  .  .  to  see  what  you're  really 

likenow  .  .  .  and  whether  I've  changed 

my  mind  .  .  .  or  whether  I  never  really 

feit  all  that  about  you  at  all  .  .  .  and 

damned  if  you  don't  go  and  put  up  a 

fresh    game    on    me!      What    about 

Amelia?      Religion    this    time!      Ma- 

hommedan,  indeed  .  .  .  at  your  age! 

Can't   you  ever   settle   down?     I   beg 

your    pardon,    Mr.    State.     All    right, 

Phil,  afterwards!     I've  not  done  .  .  . 

but  you're  quite  right  .  .  .  afterwards. 

[The  gust  over,  Mr.  State,  who 

is    a    Utile    be-blown    hy    ii    at 

such  dose  quarters^  says,  partly 

with  a  peace-making  inteniiont 

partly  in  curiosity  .  .  .] 

Mr.  State.  But  do  you  indiüge  in  a 
Harem? 

[Mr.   Huxtable  is  on  his  feet, 
righteously  strepitant] 

Mr.  Huxtable.     If  you  insult  my 

sister  by  answering  that  question  .  .  . 

[With  a  look  and  a  gesture  Con- 

stantine     can     silence     him. 

Then  with  the  coldest  dignity  he 

replies  .  .  .) 

Constantine.  My  household,  sir, 
is  that  of  the  ordinary  Eastern  gentle- 
man  of  my  position.  We  do  not  speak 
of  our  women  in  public. 

Mr.  State.  I'm  sure  I  beg  your 
pardon. 

Constantine.  Not  at  all.  It  is 
fivo  years  since  I  definitely  retired  from 
business  and  deeided  to  eonsummate 
my  affection  for  the  East  by  settling 
down  there.  This  final  visit  to  Europe 
.  .  .  partly  to  see  you,  Mr.  State  .  .  . 
was  otherwise  only  to  confirm  my  judg- 
ment  on  the  question. 

Mr.  State.     Has  it? 

Constantine.  It  has.  I  was  always 
out  of  place  amongst  you.  I  was  some- 
times  tempted  to  regret  my  scandalous 
conduct  .  .  .  [A  slight  stir  from  Mr. 
Huxtable]  Hush,  Harry  .  .  .  hush! 
But  I  never  could  persuade  myself  to 
amend  it.  It  is  some  slight  personal 
satisfaction  to  me  to  discover  .  .  . 
with  a  stranger's  eye  .  .  .  that  Europe 
in  its  attitude  towards  women  is  mad. 

Mr.  State.     Mad! 

Constantine.    Mad. 

Thomas  [who  is  all  eara].    I  say  1 


Constantine.  You  possibly  agree 
with  me,  Major  Thomas. 

Thomas  [much  taken  ahack],  No 
...  I  don't  think  so. 

Constantine.  Many  men  do,  but 
—  poor  f ellows  —  they  dare  not  say 
so.  For  instance,  Mr.  State,  what 
can  be  said  of  a  Community  in  which 
five  men  of  some  ability  and  dignity 
are  met  together  to  traffic  in  .  .  . 
what  was  the  Numero  of  that  aphro- 
disiac  that  so  particularly  attracted 
Major  Thomas? 

[Thomas  is  shocked  even  to  violence] 

Thomas.  No  .  .  .  really.  I  pro- 
test  — 

Mr.  State  [utterly  calm].  Easy, 
Major  Thomas.  Let  us  consider  the 
accusation  philosophically.  [Then  with 
the  sweetest  smile]  Surely  that  is  a 
gross  construction  to  put  on  the  in- 
stinct  of  every  beautiful  woman  to 
adom  herseif. 

Constantine.  Why  gross?  I  de- 
light  in  pretty  women,  prettily  adomed. 
To  come  home  after  a  day's  work  to 
the  welcome  of  one's  women  folk  .  .  . 
to  find  them  unharassed  by  notions  of 
business  or  politics  .  .  .  ready  to  re- 
fresh  one's  spirit  by  attuning  it  to  the 
gentler,  sweeter  side  of  life  .  .  . 

Thomas  [making  hearty  atonement]. 
Oh!     Quite  so  .  .  .  quite  so. 

Constantine.  I  thought  you  would 
agree  with  me.  Major  Thomas.  That 
is  the  Mahommedan  gcntleman's  do- 
mestic  ideal. 

Thomas  [brought  up  short],     Is  it? 

Constantine.  But  you  don't  ex- 
pcct  to  find  your  wife  dressed  hke  that 
.  .  .  the  diamant^  and  the  .  .  . 

Thomas  [mental  discomfort  grotving  on 
him],  No  .  .  .  that  was  a  going  out 
dress. 

Philip  [greatly  enjoying  this  contest]. 
Oh  .  .  .  Tommy!    Tommy! 

Thomas  [in  tortuosity  of  mind  —  and 
conscience],  But  I  teil  you  if  my  wife 
would  .  .  .  that  is,  if  any  chap's  wife 
will  ...  I  mean  .  .  .  [Then  he  gets  it 
out]  If  a  woman  always  kept  herseif 
smart  and  attractive  at  home  then  a 
man  would  have  no  excuse  for  gadding 
about  after  other  women. 

[Mr.  Huxtable  joins  the  fray, 
suddenly,  snappily] 

Mr.  Huxtable.  Sne  sits  looking 
after  his  children  .  .  .  what  more  does 
he  want  of  her? 

Constantine.  Harry  is  a  bom  hus- 
band,  Major  Thomas. 
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Mr.    Huxtablb.     I*m   not   a   bom 
libertine,  I  hope. 

Thomas.     Libertine  be  damned. 
Mb.  State  [padfically].     Gentlemen, 
gentlemen  .  .  .  these  are  abstract  prop- 
ositions. 

Mr.  Hitxtable.  Gadding  after 
another  man's  wife,  perhaps!  Though 
I  don*t  think  you  ever  did  that,  Con- 
stantine  .  .  .  rll  do  you  justice  .  .  . 
I  doii*t  think  you  ever  did. 
CoNSTANTiNE.  I  never  did. 
Philip  [with  inienae  mischief].  Oh, 
Tommy,  Tommy  .  .  .  can  you  say  the 
same? 

[Thomas  is  really  flabbergasted  at 
the  indecency] 
Thomas.  Phil,  that  ain't  nice  .  .  . 
that  ain't  gentlemanly.  And  I  wasn't 
thinking  of  that,  and  you  know  I 
wasn*t.  And  .  .  .  we  ain't  all  so  un- 
attractive  to  women  as  you  are. 

[Mr.    State     loses     himself    in 
enjoyment  of  this  repartee] 
Mr.  State.    Ah  .  .  .  Sour  Grapes, 
Mr.  Philip.    We  mustn*t  be  personal 
.  .  .  but  is  it  Sour  Grapes? 

Phiup    [very   coolly   on   his   defence], 
Thank  you,  Tommy  ...  I  can  attraet 
just  the  sort  of  woman  I  want  to  attraet. 
But  as  long  as  it's  Numero  Cinq,  Six 
or   Sept    that    attracts    you  .  .  .  well 
...  so   lon^  will  Madras   Houses  be 
an  excellent  Investment  for  Mr.  State. 
[That    is    the    end    of   that    Utile 
breeze,  and  Constantine*s  voice 
completes  the  mjtieting] 
CoNSTANTiNE.    Phü  is  a  cold-blooded 
egotist,  and  if  women  like  him  that  is 
their  misfortune.     I  know  his  wav  with 
a  woman  .  .  .  coax  her  on  to  tne  in- 
telleotual  plane,  where  he  thinks  he  can 
better  her.     You  have  my  sympathy. 
Major    Thomas.     I    also    am    as    sus- 
ceptible  as  Nature  means  a  man  to  be 
...  as  all  women  must  wish  him  to 
be.    And  I  referred  to  these  going  out 
dresses  because  —  candidly  —  I   f ound 
myself  obÜged  to  leave  a  country  where 
women  are  let  loose  with   money  to 
spend  and  time  to  waste.     Encouraged 
to   flaunt   their   charms   on   the   very 
streets  .  .  .  proud  if  they  see  the  bus- 
men  wink  .  .  . 

Mr.  Huxtable.    Not  busmen. 

\He  is  only  gently  deprecating  now] 
CoNSTANTiNE.     Proud,      my      dear 
Harry,  if  they  see  a  oabman  smile. 

[Mr.  Huxtable  looks  around, 
and  then  nods  solemnly  and 
thoughtfüUy] 


Mr.  Huxtable.  Yes,  it's  true.  I'd 
deny  it  any  other  time,  but  I've  been 
thinking  a  bit  lately  .  .  .  and  the 
things  you  think  of  once  you  start  to 
think!  And  it's  true.  [But  with  great 
chivalry]  Only  they  don't  know  they 
do  it.  They  don*t  know  they  do  it. 
[Then  a  doubt  occurring]  D*you  think 
they  know  they  do  it,  Phil? 

Philip.  Some  of  them  suspeet, 
Uncle. 

Mr.  Huxtable  [his  faith  unspoiled\. 
No,  what  I  say  is  it  s  Instinct  .  .  . 
and  we've  just  got  to  be  as  nice-minded 
about  it  as  we  can.  There  was  Julia, 
this  Summer  at  Weymouth  .  .  .  that's 
one  of  my  daughters.  Bought  herseif 
a  dress  .  .  .  not  one  of  the  Numero 
sort,  of  course  .  .  .  but  very  pretty 
.  .  .  orange  colour,  it  was"  .  .  .  stripes. 
But  you  could  see  it  a  mile  off  on  the 
parade  .  .  .  and  her  sisters  all  with 
their  noses  out  of  Joint.  I  said  to 
myself  .  .  .  Instinct  .  .  . 

[Suddenly  Mr.  State  rescues  the 
discussion] 
Mr.  State.  Yes,  sir  .  .  .  the 
noblest  Instinct  of  all  .  .  .  the  Instinct 
to  Perpetuate  our  Raoe.  Let  us  take 
High  GroUnd  in  this  matter,  gentlemen. 
CONSTANTINE  [unstirred].  The  very 
highest,  Mr.  State.  If  you  think  that 
to  turn  Weymouth  for  a  month  a  year 
into  a  Cockpit  of  haphazard  love-making, 
with  all  the  consequences  that  custom 
entails,  is  the  best  way  of  perpetuating 
your  race  .  .  .  well,  I  disagree  with 
you  .  .  .  but  it*s  a  point  of  view. 
What  I  ask  is  why  Major  Thomas 
and  myself  .  .  .  already  perhaps  in  a 
creditable  State  of  maritlEd  perpetua- 
tion  .  .  .  should  have  our  busy  Lon- 
don lives  obsessed  by  .  .  .  What  is 
this  thing? 

Philip.  La  belle  H^ldne's  new  hat, 
Father. 

CONSTANTINE.  Now,  that  may  be 
ugly  ...  I  hope  I  never  made  any- 
thing  quite  so  ugly  myself  .  .  .  but  it's 
attractive. 

Philip  [rvith  a  wry  face],    No,  Father. 
CONSTANTINE.     Isn't       It,       MajoT 
Thomas  ? 

Thomas  [honesüy].  Well  .  .  .  it 
makes  you  look  at  em  when  you  mii^t 
not  otherwise. 

CoNSTANTiNE.      YeS    .    .    .    it's         jÄO- 

vooative.  Its  Intention  is  that  noiift 
of  the  world's  work  shall  be  done  whflB 
it*s  about.  And  when  it's  alwmi  ftbovl 
I  honestly  oonfess  again  thAt  i  mbdoI 
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do  my  shaxe.  It*s  a  terrible  thing  to 
be  constantly  conscious  of  women. 
They  have  their  uses  to  the  world  .  .  . 
as  you  so  happily  phrased  it,  Mr. 
State  .  .  .  their  perpetual  use  .  .  .  and 
the  World 's  interest  is  best  served  by 
keeping  them  strictly  to  it.  Are  these 
provocative  ladies  [he  fingers  ihe  hat 
again]  remarkable  for  perpetuation 
now-a-days  ? 

[Once  more  Mr.  State  bursis  in 
—  this  time  cdmost  heart- 
brokenly] 
Mr.  State.  I  can't  bear  this,  sir 
...  I  can't  bear  to  take  such  a  view 
of  life  .  .  .  no  man  of  feeling  eould. 
Besides,  it's  Reactionary  .  .  .  you*re 
on  the  wrong  tack.  You  must  come 
back  to  US,  sur.  You  gave  us  Joy  and 
Pleasure  .  .  .  can  we  do  without  them  ? 
When  you  find  yourself  once  more 
among  the  Lovehness  you  helped  us 
to  Worship,  you'll  change  your  mind. 
What  was  the  end  of  that  Uttle  story 
of  the  Duchess?  How,  on  the  ap- 
pointed  night,  attired  in  her  Madras 
^  Creation,  she  swept  into  the  Ball  room 
with  a  frou-frou  of  silk  skirt  waPting 
Perfume  as  she  came  .  .  .  while  her 
younger  rivals  Pale  before  the  In- 
toxication  of  her  Beauty,  and  every 
man  in  the  room  .  .  .  young  and  old 
.  .  .  struggles  for  a  Gümpse  .  .  .  a 
Word  .  .  .  a  Look.  [Once  again  he 
Starts  to  soar]  A  Ball  room,  sir  .  .  . 
isn*t  it  one  of  the  Sweetest  Sights  in 
the  World?  When  bright  the  lamps 
shine  o'er  Fair  Women  and  Brave  Men. 
Music  arises  with  its  Voluptuous  Swell. 
Soft  eyes  look  Love  to  eyes  which  speak 
again.  And  all  goes  Merry  as  a  Mar- 
riage  Bell!  Byron,  gentlemen,  taught 
me  at  my  mother's  Imee.  The  poet  of 
Love  and  Liberty  .  .  .  read  in  every 
school  in  America. 

[At    the    end    of    this    reciiation, 

which   Mr.    Huxtable    barely 

refrains  from  applauding^  CoN- 

STANTiNE  goes  coolly  on] 

CoNSTANTiNE.     Mr.    State,    that    is 

my    case.     The    whole    of    our    upper 

olass  life,  which  everyone  with  a  say 

in  the  govemment  of  the  countrv  tries 

to  lead  .  .  .  is  now  run  as  a  ball  room 

is  run.     Men  swaggering  before  women 

.  .  .  the  women  oglin^  the  men.     Once 

a  lad  got  some  traimng  in  manliness. 

But  now  from  the  very  start  .  .  .   ! 

In  your  own  progressive  country  .  .  . 

mixed  education  .  .  .  oh,  my  dear  sir 

.  .  .  mixed  education! 


Mr.  State.     A  softening  influence. 

CoNSTANTiNE  [unexpectedly].  Of 
courso  it  is.  And  what  has  it  sunk 
to,  moreovor  ...  all  education  now- 
a-days  ?  Book-learning.  Because 
woman's  a  dab  at  that  .  .  .  though 
it's  of  quite  secondary  importance  to 
a  man. 

Thomas  [feelingly],     That's  so. 

CoNSTANTiNE.  Aud  moral  influence. 
Woman's  morality  .  .  .  the  worst  in 
the  World. 

Philip.     Slave  morality. 

CoNSTANTiNE.  Ycs.  Read  Nietzsche 
.  .  .  as  my  friend  Tarleton  says.  [All 
one  gathers  from  this  cryptic  allusion 
is  that  Mr.  Huxtable,  at  any  rate, 
reprobates  Tarleton,  and,  inferentially, 
Nietzsche]  At  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
it  grows  worse  .  .  .  married  professors 
.  .  .  Newnham  and  Girton  .  .  .  suf- 
frage questions  .  .  .  purity  questions. 

Mr.  Huxtable.  Of  course,  some  of 
the  novels  .  .  . 

CoNSTANTiNE.  From  seventeen  to 
thirtv-four  .  .  .  the  years  which  a  man 
should  consecrate  to  the  acquiring  of 

goUtical  virtue  .  .  .  wherever  he  turns 
e  is  distracted,  provoked,  tantalised  by 
the  barefaced  presence  of  women. 
How's  he  to  keep  a  clear  brain  for  the 
larger  issues  of  life?  Why  do  you 
soldiers,  Major  Thomas,  volunteer  with 
such  alacrity  for  foreign  Service? 

Thomas  [with  a  jump],  Good  God 
...  I  never  thought  of  that. 

CONSTANTINE.  What*s  thc  result? 
Evoiy    great    public    question  ...  all 

Eolitics,  all  relipon,  all  economy  is 
eing  brought  down  to  the  level  of 
women*s  emotion.  Admirable  in  its 
way,  .  .  .  charming  in  its  place!  But 
softening,  sentimentalising,  enervating 
.  .  .  lapping  the  world,  if  you  let  it, 
in  the  nursery  cotton  wool  oi  prettiness 
and  pettiness.  Men  don*t  realise  how 
far  rotted  by  the  process  they  are  .  .  . 
that*s  what*s  so  fatal.  We're  used  to  a 
whole  nation*s  anger  being  vented  in 
scolding^  .  .  .  or  rather  we*re  getting 
used  to  the  thought  that  it*s  naughty 
to  be  angry  at  all.  Justice  degenerates 
into  kindness  .  .  .  that  döesn't  surprise 
US.  Religion  is  a  pretty  hymn  tune  to 
keep  US  from  fear  of  the  dark.  You  f our 
unfortunates  might  own  the  truth  just 
for  once  .  .  .  you  needn't  teil  your 
wives. 

Mr.  State.     I  am  not  married. 
CoNBTANTiNB.    I  might  have  knowD 
it. 
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Mr.  State  [a  lüile  astonished],  But 
no  matter. 

CoNSTANTiNE  [toith  Jvll  appreciation 
of  whai  he  says],  Women  haven't  morals 
or  intellect  in  our  sense  of  the  words. 
They  have  other  incompatible  qualities 
quite  as  important,  no  doubt.  But 
snut  them  away  from  public  life  and 
public  exhibition.  It*s  degrading  to 
compete  with  them  .  .  .  it's  as  de- 
graoing  to  compete  for  them.  Perhaps 
we're  too  late  abeady  .  .  .  but  oh,  my 
dear  sentimental  Sir  [he  addresses  the 
pained  though  admiring  Mr.  State], 
if  we  could  replant  the  laurel  bushes 
thick  enough  we  might  yet  rediscover 
the  fine  manly  world  we  are  losing. 

[Excevt  Philip,  who  sits  detached 
and  attentive^  they  are  all  rather 
depressed  hy  this  ptdgment  upon 
them,  Thomas  recovers  suffi- 
ciently  to  ask  .  .  .] 

Thomas.  Are  you  advocating  polyg- 
amy  in  England? 

CoNSTANTiNE.  That  Is  what  it 
should  come  to. 

Thomas.  Well  ...  I  call  that 
rather  shocking.  [Then  wiih  some  hope- 
ftd  interest]     And  is  it  practical? 

CoNSTANTiNE.  I  did  not  anticipate 
the  reform  in  my  lifetime  ...  so  I  left 
for  the  East. 

Philip  [finely],  You  did  quite  right, 
Father.  I  wisn  everyone  of  your  way 
of  thinking  would  do  the  same. 

[CoNSTANTiNE  is  reody  for  him] 

CoNSTANTiNE.  Are  you  prepared  for 
so  much  depopulation?  Tnink  of  the 
women  who'd  be  off  to-morrow. 

[Mr.  Hüxtable  wakes  from 
atupefaciion  to  say  loilh  Ire- 
mendous  emphasis] 

Mr.  Hüxtable.     Never! 

CoNSTANTiNE.     Wrong,  Harry. 

Mr.  Hüxtable.  No,  I'm  not  wrong 
just  because  you  say  so!  You  ought 
to  listen  to  me  a  oit  sometimes.  I 
always  listened  to  you. 

Constantine.  Bless  your  quick 
temper. 

[Who  covld  resist  Constantine's 
smüe  .  .  .  Weüj  not  Hüx- 
table] 

Mr.    Hüxtable.     Oh  .  .  .  go       od 
.  .  .  teil    me   why    I*m   wrong  •  . 
daresay  I  am. 

Constantine.    Even    if    y< 
liked  bringing  up  six   dauffj 
not    getting    them    married  . 
have  they  uked  it?    You  al 
drowned  them  at  birth,  H     j 


Mr.  Hüxtable.  You  must  have 
your  joke,  mustn't  you  ? 

Constantine.  Therefore,  how  much 
pleasanter  for  you  .  .  .  how  much 
better  for  them  .  .  .  if  you*d  only  to 
find  one  man  ready,  for  a  small  con- 
sideration,  to  marry  the  lot. 

Mr.  Hüxtable  [wüh  intense  delighil 
Now  if  I  was  to  teil  my  wife  that  die 
wouldn*t  see  the  umour  of  it. 

Constantine.  The  woman  emanei- 
pator's  last  ditch,  Mr.  State,  is  tl» 
trust  that  women  will  side  with  him. 
Don't  make  any  mistake.  This  is  a 
serious  question  to  them  .  .  .  of  h^th 
and  happiness  .  .  .  and  sometimes  dt 
bread  and  butter.  Quite  apart  from 
our  cus tomers  here  .  .  .  kept  women, 
even^  one  of  them  .  .  . 

Mr.  State  [in  some  alarm],  Yoa 
don't  say! 

Constantine  [gently  lifting  him  from 
the  lüde  trap],  Economicallv.  K^ 
by  their  husbands  .  .  .  or  if  they  Kve 
on  their  dividends,  kept  by  Society. 

Philip.  What  about  men  who  liv« 
on  their  dividends? 

Mr.  State.  No  .  .  .  now  don't  lel 
US  go  on  to  politics. 

Constantine.  .  .  .  And  apart  from 
the  prisoners  in  that  ohaste  little  fortiess 
on  Denmark  Hill  .  .  .  we  used  (o 
eraploy,  Harry,  between  us  .  .  . 
what?  .  .  .  two  or  three  hundred  free 
and  independent  women  .  .  .  maldii; 
clothes  for  the  others,  the  ladies. 
They  are  as  free  as  you  like  .  . . 
free  to  go  .  .  .  free  to  starve.  How 
much  do  they  rejoice  in  their  freedom 
to  eam  their  living  by  ruining  their 
health  and  stifling  their  instinctsf 
Answer  me,  Harry,  you  monster  d 
good-natured  wickedness. 

Mr.  Hüxtable.     What*s  that? 

Constantine.  You  keep  an  indiis- 
trial  scragUo. 

Mr.  Hüxtable.    A  what? 

Constantine.     What    elae   is  yow  . 
Roberts  and  Hüxtable  but  a  banm  cf, 
industry?     Do  you  know  that  tt 
sicken  with  horror  a  good 
dan?     You  buy  these  s^iIb 
market  .  .  .  you  keqi 
and  key  .  .  . 

Mr.  Hüxtablb. 

CoNSTANTUnB. 

härm  doneu'^ 
^he  rümt 
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their  womanhood.  Hired  out  it  is  to 
any  stranger  to  hold  as  choap  for  a  few 
minutes  as  common  decency  allows. 
And  when  youVe  worn  thera  out  you 
turn  them  out  .  .  .  forget  their  very 
names  .  .  .  wouldn't  know  their  faces 
if  you  met  them  selling  matches  at 
your    door.     For    such    treatment    of 

Sotential  motherhood,  my  Prophet  con- 
emns  a  man  to  Hell. 

Mr.  Hüxtable  \breaihless  with  amaze- 
ment].  Well,  I  never  did  in  all  my 
bom  days!  They  can  marry  respect- 
ably,  can*t  they?  We  like  em  to 
marry. 

Philip.  Yes,  Uncle  ...  I  went  into 
that  question  with  Miss  Yates  and  the 
Brigstocks  this  morning. 

CoNSTANTiNE  [comvleüng  his  case]. 
I  ask  you  all  .  .  .  wnat  is  to  happen 
to  you  as  a  nation?  Where  are  your 
f uture  generations  coming  from  ?  *  What 
with  the  well-kept  women  you  flatter 
and  ffistheticise  tili  they  won't  give  you 
children,  and  the  free  women  you  work 
at  inarket  rates  tili  they  can't  give  you 
children  .  .  . 

Mr.  Hüxtable  [half-humorously 
sulky].  Miss  Yates  has  obhged  us, 
anyhow. 

Philip  [quickly  capmng  him].  And 
we*re  going  to  dismiss  her. 

[Mr.  Hüxtable  flashes  again  into 
protestation] 

Mr.  Hüxtable.  What  eise  can  we 
do?  But  I  Said  you  weren't  to  be 
hard  on  the  girl.  And  I  won't  be  upset 
like  this.  I  want  to  take  things  as  I 
find  em  .  .  .  that  is  as  I  used  to  find 
em  .  .  .  before  there  was  any  of  these 
ideas  going  around  .  .  .  and  I'm  sure 
we  were  happier  without  em.  Stifling 
their  instincts  .  .  .  it's  a  horrid  way 
to  talk.  And  I  don't  believe  it.  I 
could  send  for  every  girl  in  the  shop, 
and  not  one  of  eqi  would  hint  at  it  to 
me.  [He  has  triumphed  with  himself 
80  fart  hut  his  nexo-born  inteUectual 
conscience  hrings  hirn  donm]  Not  that 
that  proves  anvthing,  does  it?  I'm  a 
fool.  It*8  a  beastly  world.  But  I 
don't  make  it  so,  do  I? 

Philip.     Who  does? 

Mr.  Hüxtable.  Other  people. 
[Philipps  eye  is  on  him]  Oh,  I  see  it 
Coming.  You're  going  to  say  we're 
all  the  other  people  or  something.  I*m 
getting  up  to  you. 

Constantine  [very  careftdly],  What 
is  this  about  a  Miss  Yates? 

Philip.    A   little    bother    down    at 


Peckham.     I  can  teil  you  afterwards 
if  you  like. 

Constantine.  No  .  .  .  there  is  no 
need. 

[Something  in  the  tone  of  this  last 
makes  Philip  look  up  quickly, 
But  Mr.  State,  vnth  a  sudden 
thoughtj  has  first  dived  for  his 
watchy  and  then^  at  the  sight 
of  ity  gets  up  from  the  table] 

Mr.  State.  Gentlemen,  are  ^ou 
aware  of  the  time?  I  may  mention 
that  I  have  a  City  appointment  at 
four  o'clock. 

Constantine  [politey  but  leisurely], 
Are  we  detaining  you,  Mr.  State? 
Not  universal  or  compulsory  polygamy, 
Major  Thomas.  That  would  be  non- 
sense. The  very  distribution  of  the 
sexes  forbids  it.  But  its  recognition 
is  one  of  the  logical  outcomes  of  the 
aristocratic  method  of  government. 
And  that's  the  only  ultimate  method 
.  .  .  all  others  are  interim  plans  for 
sifting  out  various  aristocracies.  The 
Community  of  the  future  will  specialise 
its  functions.  Women  will  find,  I 
hope,  some  inteUectual  companions  like 
my  son,  who  will,  besides,  take  a  gentle 
interest  in  the  Countv  Council.  There 
will  be  single-hearted  men  like  Harry, 
content  with  old-fashioned  domesticity. 
There  will  be  poets  like  you,  Mr.  State, 
to  dream  about  women  and  to*  dress 
them  .  .  .  their  bodies  in  silks  and 
their  virtues  in  phrases.  But  there 
must  also  be  such  men  as  Major  Thomas 
and  myself  .  .  . 

[Thomas  rises,  yet  again^  to  this 
piece  of  chaff] 

Thomas.  No,  no!  Fm  not  like 
that  .  .  .  not  in  the  least.  Because 
a  fellow  has  been  in  the  Army  I  Don't 
drag  me  in. 

Mr.  State.  As  stimulating  a  con- 
versation  as  I  remember.  A  little 
hard  to  foUow  at  times  .  .  .  but  worth 
far  more  than  the  sacrifice  of  any  mere 
business  doings. 

[Constantine  takes  the  hint  gra^ 
dously,  and  is  apt  for  business 
at  once] 

Constantine.     My  fault!     Shall  we 
agree,  Mr.  State,  to  accept  as  much  of 
your  oflfer  as  you  have  no  Intention  of    * 
altering?     We  are  dealing  for  both  the 
Shops? 

Mr.  State.  Yes.  What  are  we 
proposing  to  knock  off  their  valuation. 
Major  Thomas? 

Thomas.  Eightthousandsix  hundred. 
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CoNSTANTiNE.  Phil,  what  were  we 
prepared  to  come  down? 

Philip.     Nine  thousand. 

CoNSTANTiNE.  A  very  creditable 
margin.  Your  offer  is  accepted,  Mr. 
State. 

[Mr.  State  Jeels  .he  must  really 
play  up  to  such  magnificent  con- 
ducting  of  buainesa] 

Mr.  State.  I  shoiüd  prefer  to 
knock  you  down  only  eight  thousand. 

CoNSTANTiNE  [keeping  the  advantage], 
l8n*t  that  merely  romantie  of  you,  Mr. 
State  .  .  .  not  in  the  best  form  of 
business  art? 

Thomas.  But  the  conditions,  you 
know? 

CoNSTANTiNE.  We  acoept  your 
conditions.  If  they  won*t  work  you'll 
be  only  anxious  to  alter  them.  So  the 
business  is  done. 

[Mr.  Huxtable*8  eyea  are  wide] 

Mr.  Huxtable.     But  look  here. 

Philip.  Uncle  Harry  has  something 
to  say  .  .  . 

Mr.  Huxtable  [assertively],     Yes. 

CoNSTANTiNE.  Somcthiiig  d  i  f  f  e  r- 
6  n  t  to  say,  Harry  ? 

Mr.  Huxtable  [after  thinking  ü  over], 
No. 

[So  CoNSTANTiNE  rcturns  happily 
to  his  auhject] 

CONSTANTINE.  What  intcrcsts  me 
about  this  Woman  Question  .  .  .  now 
that  I've  settled  my  personal  share  in 
it  .  .  .  iä  to  wonder  how  Europe,  ham- 
pered  by  such  an  unsolved  problera, 
can  hope  to  stand  up  against  the  Oriental 
revival. 

Thomas.     What*s  that? 

CONSTANTINE.  You'll  hear  of  it 
shortly.  Up  from  the  Persian  gulf  to 
where  I  live  we  could  grow  enough 
wheat  to  feed  the  British  Empire. 
Life  there  is  simple  and  spacious  .  .  . 
the  air  is  not  breathed  out.  All  we 
want  is  a  happv,  hardy  race  of  men, 
and  under  a  decent  government  we 
shall  soon  beget  it.  But  you  Euro- 
peans!  Is  this  the  symbol  you  are 
marching  to  the  f uture  under  ?  [He  has 
found  again,  and  lifts  up^  la  Belle 
H ahne's  new  hat]  A  cap  of  slavery! 
You  are  all  idolaters  of  women  .  .  . 
and  they  are  the  slaves  of  your  idolatry. 

Mr.  State  [toith  undisguised  admiror 
(ton].  Mr.  Madras,  I  am  proud  to 
have  met  you  again.  If  I  say  another 
Word,  I  may  be  so  interesteü  in  your 
reply  that  I  shall  miss  my  appoint- 
ment.    My    coat?    Thank   you,    Mr. 


Philip.  I  have  to  meet  a  man  about 
a  new  System  of  country  house  drainage 
that  he  wants  me  to  finance.  I  ean 
hardly  hope  for  another  Transcendental 
Discussion  upon  that. 

CONSTANTINE.       Why  HOt? 

Mr.  State.  If  von  were  he !  Good- 
bye,  sir.  Good-day,  Mr.  Huxtable. 
TUl  to-morrow,  Major  Thomas.  No, 
Mr.  Philip,  don't  see  me  down. 

[He    is    off   for    his    next    deal. 
Philip   cimUy  takes   him   pasl 
the  door,  saying  .  .  .] 
Philip.     Your    car*s    at    the    Bond 
Street  entrance,  I  expect. 

[And  then  he  comes  back.     Con- 
STANTiNE    is    keeping    ?uilf   a 
friendly  eye  on  Huxtable,  who 
fidgets  under  it.     Thomas  takes 
breath  and  expounds  a  grievance] 
Thomas.     That's  how  he  settles  busi- 
ness.    But  leaves  us  all  the  papers  to 
do.     I  shall  take  mine  home.     The  four- 
thirty  ^ets  me  indoors  by  a  quarter  to 
six.     Time   for  -a   cup    of    tea!     Phil, 
have  you  got  China  tea  ? 
Philip.     Downstairs. 
Mr.  Huxtable.     I  must  be  getting 
back,  I  think. 

CoNSTANTiNE.  Harry  .  .  .  you*re 
running  away  from  me. 

Mr.  Huxtable  [in  frank  amused 
confession].  Yes  ...  I  was.  Habit, 
y'know  .  .  .  habit. 

CoNSTANTiNE  [with  the  most  friendly 
condescension].     Suppose  I  go  with  you 
.  .  .  part  of  the  way.     How  do  you  go? 
Mr.  Huxtable.     On  a  bus. 

CoNSTANTiNE.      SuppOSC     We     gO     tO- 

gether  .  .  .  on  a  bus. 

Mr.  Huxtable  [desperately  cunning]. 
It's  all  right  .  .  .  they  won't  see  me 
with  you.     We  don*t  dose  tili  seven. 

[Constantine's  face  sours] 

CoNSTANTiNE.  No,  to  be  sure.  Phil, 
I  can*t  come  to  dinner,  Tm  afraid. 

Philip.  Oh,  I  was  going  to  teil  you. 
Mother  will  be  there.  Tommy,  you 
know  the  tea  room. 

Thomas  [all  tact].     Oh,  quite ! 

Philip.  Straight  downstairs,  first 
to  the  left  and  the  seoond  passaee. 
I'U  foUow.  ^^ 

[Thomas  departs.     Conbtantihi 
saysy  indiferenüy  .  .  .] 

CoNSTANTiNE.  Then  1*11  oome  fe 
after  dinner. 

Philip.     You  don't  mind? 

CoNSTANTiNE.      No.  ] 

[There   Stands    Mb.    ILmmäOM,    1 
firat  on  one  foat  and  CAm  ai    I 
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the  oiher,  desperately  nervoua, 
CoNSTANTiNE  amüing  at  him, 
Philip  cannot  resist  it.  He 
aaya  .  .  .] 
Philip.  It*s  afterwards  now,  Uncle. 
Fire  away. 

[And    18    off,      CONSTANTINE    StÜl 

smües,  Poor  Mr.  Huxtablb 
makea  a  desperate  effort  to  do 
the  proper  thing  by  ihis  repro- 
bate.  He  forms  his  face  into  a 
frown,  It  8  no  use ;  an  answer" 
ing  smile  tüiU  come.  He  sur-- 
renders] 

Mr.  Huxtable.  Look  here  .  .  . 
don*t  let*s  talk  about  Amelia. 

CoNSTANTiNE.  No  .  .  .  nevOT  rake 
up  the  past. 

Mr.  Huxtable.  Lord!  Wbat  eise 
has  a  chap  got  to  think  of  ? 

Co N8T ANTIKE.  That's  why  you  look 
so  old. 

Mr.  Huxtable.     Do  I,  now? 

CoNSTANTiNE.    What  age  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Huxtable.     Sixty. 

[The  two  8Ü  down  together] 

CoNSTANTiNE.  You  should  come  and 
stay  with  me  at  Hit  .  .  .  not  far  from 
Hillel  .  .  .  Hillel  is  Babylon,  Harry. 

Mr.  Huxtable  [curioTMs].  What's  it 
like  there? 

CoNSTANTiNE.  The  house  is  white, 
and  there  are  palm  trees  about  it  .  .  • 
and  not  far  off  flows  the  Euphrates. 

Mr.  Huxtable.  Just  uke  in  the 
Bible.  lHi8  face  is  wistful]  Constan- 
tine. 

CoNSTANTiNE.  Yes,  Harry. 

Mr.  Huxtable.  YouVe  said  odder 
things  this  aftemoon  than  IVe  ever 
heard  you  say  before. 

CoNSTANTiNE.    Probably  not. 

Mr.  Huxtable  hoondering].  And  I 
haven*t  really  minaed  em.  But  I  be- 
lieve  it*8  the  first  time  IVe  ever  under- 
stood  you  .  .  •  and  p*raps  that's  just 
as  well  for  me. 

CoNSTANTiNE  jCThcouragingly],  Oh 
.  .  .  why,  Harry? 

Mr.  Huxtable.  Beeause  .  .  . 
d*you  think  it's  only  not  being  very 
clever  keeps  us  .  .  .  well  behavÄi? 

CoNSTANTiNE.  Has  it  kept  you 
happy? 

Mr.  Huxtable  limpatient  at  the 
petty  Word],  Anyone  can  be  happy. 
What  worries  me  is  having  got  to  my 
age  and  only  just  beginnine  to  under- 
stand  anything  at  all.  Ana  you  can't 
leam  it  out  of  books,  old  man.  Books 
don't  teil  you  the  truth  .  .  .  at  least 


not  any  that  I  oan  find.  I  wonder  if 
rd  been  a  bit  of  a  dog  like  you  .  .  .  ? 
But  there  it  is  .  .  .  you  can*t  do 
things  on  purpose.  And  what's  more, 
don't  you  go  to  think  I'd  have  done 
them  if  I  eould  .  .  .  knowing  them  to 
be  wrong.  [Then  comes  a  discovery] 
But  I  was  always  jealous  of  you,  Con- 
stantine,  for  you  seemed  to  get  the 
best  of  everything  .  .  .  and  I  know 
people  couldn't  help  being  fond  of 
you  .  .  .  for  I  was  fond  oi  you  my- 
self ,  whatever  you  did.  That  "was  odd 
to  Start  with.  And  now  here  we  are, 
both  of  US  old  ehaps  .  .  . 

CoNSTANTiNE  [cLs  hc  throws  bock  hia 
head].     I  am  not  old. 

Mr.  Huxtable  [tßith  siuiden  mia» 
giving],    You  don*t  repent,  do  you? 

CoNSTANTiNE.      What  of  ? 

Mr.  Huxtable.  Katherine  said  this 
moming  that  you  might  have  .  .  . 
but  I  wasn't  afraid  of  that.  [Now  he 
wags  his  head  wisely]  You  know  .  .  • 
you  evil-doers  .  .  .  you  upset  us  all, 
and  you  hurt  our  feebngs,  and  of  course 
you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself. 
But  .  .  .  well  .  .  .  it's  like  tne  only 
time  I  went  abroad.  I  was  siek  going 
...  I  was  orribly  uncomfortable  .  .  . 
I  ated  the  coolang  ...  I  was  sick 
Coming  back.  But  I  wouldn't  have 
missed  it.  .  .   I 

CoNSTANTiNE  [in  affcctionatc  good 
fellowship],     Come  to  Arabia,  Harry. 

Mr.  HuxtaAb  [humorously  paihetic 
abotU  it],  Don*t  you  make  game  of 
me.  My  time*s  over.  What  have  I 
done  with  it,  now?  Married.  Brought 
up  a  family.  Been  master  to  a  few 
hundred  girls  and  fellows  who  never 
really  oared  a  bit  for  me.  IVe  been 
made  a  convenience  of  .  .  .  that's  my 
life.  That*s  where  I  envy  you.  YouVe 
had  your  own  way  .  .  •  and  you  don't 
look  now  as  if  you*d  be  damned  for  it, 
either. 

CONSTANTINE  Hfl  gentlemarUy  de- 
fiance].    1  sha*n't  oe. 

[Mr.  Huxtable  shdkes  a  fist^ 
somewhatt  though  unconsciously^ 
in  the  directum  of  the  ceiKng] 

Mr.  Huxtable.  It*8  not  fair,  and 
I  don't  care  who  hears  me  say  so. 

CoNSTANTiNE.      SuppOSO  WO  shOUt  it 

from  the  top  of  the  bus. 

[As  they  atart,  Mr.   Huxtablb 

returns    to    his    mundanet    re- 

sponaihU  selß 

Mr.  Huxtablb.    But  you  know,  old 

man  .  .  .  you*ll  ezcuse  me,  I'm  suze 
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.  .  .  and  it's  all  verv  well  having 
theories  and  being  able  to  talk  .  .  . 
still,  you  did  treat  Amelia  very  badly 
.  .  .  and  those  other  ones,  too  .  .  . 
say  what  you  like!  Let  go  my  arm, 
will  you! 

CONSTANTINE.      Why? 

Mr.  Huxtable  [his  scruples  lese 
strong  than  ihe  soft  touch  of  Constan- 
TiNE*8  hand\'  Well,  p*raps  you  needn't. 
[A  thought  strikes  him]  Are  you  really 
going  away  for  good  this  time? 
CoNStANTiNE.  To-morrow. 
Mr.  Huxtable  [beaming  on-  him]. 
Then  come  home  and  see  mother  and 
the  girls. 

[Major     Thomas     comes     back, 
looking  about  him] 
Thomas.    Excuse  me  ...  I  left  my 
hat. 

CoNSTANTiNE.  It  will  make  them 
very  uncomfortable. 

Mr.    Huxtable    [hia    smüe  fading]. 
DVou    think    so?    Won't    it    do    em 
good  .  .  .  broaden  their  minds? 
[Philip  comes  back,  ioo] 
Mr.    Huxtable.    Phil  .  .  .  shall    I 
take  your  father  ome  to  call? 

Philip  [after  one  gasp  at  the  prospect, 
say 8  tülth  great  cheerfutness  .  .  .]  Cer- 
tainly. 

CoNSTANTiNE.  1*11  be  with  you  by 
nine,  Phil. 

[Mr.  Huxtable* s  dare^ievil  heart 
fails  once  more] 
Mr.  Huxtable.     I^ay  .  .  .  better 
not  be  too  friendly  through  the  shop. 
[Constantinb    smiles    still,    oiU 
does    not    loose    his    arm.     Off 
they  go] 
Thomas  [stül  searching].     Where  the 
devil  did  I  put  it? 

Philip.  Pity  you  can*t  take  father*s 
place  at  dinner,  Tommy. 

[Thomas  stovs  and  looks  at  him 
aggrievedly] 
Thomas.    Are  you  chafi&ng  me? 
Philip.    We  might  get  some  further 
light   on    the   Woman    Question.     My 
mother*s   opinion   and   «fessica*s   upon 
such  men  as  you  and  my  father. 

'  [He  picks  up  som>e  papers  and  sits 
to  them  ai  the  table] 
Thomas.     Look  here,  Phü  .  .  .  don't 
you  aggravate  me  into  behaving  rashly. 
Here  it  is. 

[He  hos  found  his  hat  on  a  gas^ 
bracket  —  and  he  slams  it  on] 
Philip.    With  Jessica? 
Thomas    [with    ferocious    gaUantry], 
Tee  .  .  .  a  oamnea  attractive  woman. 


Philip.  After  all  ...  as  an  ab- 
stract  proposition,  Tommy  .  .  .  poly- 
andry  is  just  as  simple  a  way  .  .  .  and 
as  far  as  we  know,  as  much  Nature's 
way  as  the  other.  We  ought  to  have 
put  that  point  to  the  gentle  Mahomme- 
dan. 

Thomas  [öfter  vainly  considering  this 
for  a  mornent].  Phil,  I  should  like  to 
see  you  in  love  with  a  woman  .  .  . 
It*d  serve  you  right. 

[Suddenly  Philip  drops  his  mock- 
ing  tone  and  his  face  grows 
gentle  and  grave] 

Philip.  Tommv  .  .  .  what's  the 
purj)ose  of  it  all?  Apart  from  the 
sentimental  wallowings  of  Mr.  Eustace 
Perrin  State  .  .  .  and  putting  that 
Lord  of  Creation,  my  father,  on  one 
side  for  a  moment  .  .  .  what  do  we 
slow-breeding,  civilised  people  get  out 
of  love  .  .  .  and  the  beauty  of  women 
.  .  .  and  the  artistic  setting  that  beauty 
demands?  For  which  we  do  pay  rather 
a  big  price,  you  know,  Tommy.  What 
do  we  get  for  it  ? 

Thomas  [vJtterly  at  sea],  I  don*t 
know. 

Philip.  It's  an  important  questioiL 
Think  it  over  in  the  train. 

Thomas.     Old  ehap  ...  I  b^  your 

Eardon  .  .  .  the  County  Council  is  the 
est    place   for    you.     lt*ll    stop   your 
addUng  over  these  silly  conundrums. 
Philip  [sublly].     On  the  contrary. 
Thomas  [his  favourite  phrase  again]. 
What  do  you  mean? 

Philip.  Get  out  .  .  .  you'U  miss 
that  four-thirty. 

[Thomas  gets  out.  Philip  gdi 
desperately  to  locUhed  biisiness] 


ACT   IV 

Philip,  his  mother,  ar^  Jessica,  are 
sitting,  after  dinner,  round  the 
dravnng-room  fire  in  PhiUimore 
Gardens.  Jessica,  rather,  is  awav 
upon  the  bench  of  her  long,  blacl 
piano,  sorting  bound  books  of  musie, 
and  the  firelight  hardly  reaches  her. 
But  it  flickers  over  Mrs.  Madras, 
and  though  it  marks  more  deeplf 
the  little  bitter  lines  on  her  face^  ü 
leaves  a  glow  there  in  recompenat^ 
She  sits,  poor,  anxioua  M  kdjh 
gassing,  not  inte  the  fire^  h%U  9i  m 
shining  copper-fender,  hir  kamd9  «■ 
her  lap,  ob  tuvoL    J?Mry  nom  •■' 
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ihen  she  lifia  her  head  io  listen. 
Philip  is  comforiable  wpon  the  sofa 
opposite;  he  is  Smoking^  and  is 
deepj  hesides,  in  some  weighty 
volume,  ihe  Longman  Edition  of 
the  Minority  Report  of  the  Poor 
Law  Commissionj  perhaps. 
It  is  a  charming  room,  The  walls  are 
grey^  the  paint  is  a  darker  grey, 
The  curtains  to  the  two  long  Windows 
are  of  the  gentlest  pink  hrocade;  the 
lights  that  hang  on  piain  little 
hrackets  from  the  walls  are  a  soft 
pink,  toOf  and  there  is  no  other 
colour  in  the  room,  but  the  maziness 
of  some  Persian  rugs  on  the  üoor 
and  the  mellowed  brilliancy  of  the 
Arundel  prinls  on  the  walls,  There 
is  no  more  furniture  than  there 
needbe;  ihereis  not  more  light  than 
there  need  be;  yet  it  is  not  empty  or 
dreary,  There  is  just  nothing  to 
jar,  nothing  to  prevent  a  sensitive 
soul  finding  rest  there, 

[The  parlour  maid  comes  in;  she  is 
dressed  in  grey,  too,  capless,  some 
block  ribbons  about  her.  (Really, 
Jessica' s  home  inclines  to  be  a 
little  predous  !)  She  brings  letters, 
one  for  Jessica,  two  for  Philip, 
and  departs] 

Philip.     Last  post. 

Jessica.     Half-past  nino.     I  suppose 
your  father  means  to  come? 

Philip.     He  said  so. 

Mrs.    Madras.     Is   your   letter   in- 
teresting,  Jessica? 

Jessica.     A  receipt. 

Mrs.  Madras.     Do  you  nin  bills? 

Jessica.     Lots. 

Mrs.  Madras.     Is  that  quite  wise? 

Jessica.  The  tradesmen  prefer  it. 
[With  that  she  walks  to  her  writing 
table.  Jessica' s  manner  to  her 
mother-dn-law  is  over-courteous, 
an  unkind  weapon  against  which 
the  old  lady,  but  half  consciou^ 
of  itj  is  quite  defenceless. 
Philip  has  opened  his  second 
letter,  and  whistles,  at  its  cor^ 
tentSj  a  bar  of  a  tune  that  is  in 
his  head\ 

Jessica.     What's  the  matter^  Phil? 
[To  emphasise  his  feelinas  he  per^ 
forma     the     second     bar     with 
variations] 

Jessica.    As  bad  as  that? 

[For  final  comment  he  brings  the 
matter  to  a  ftUl  dose  on  one 


expressive  note,  and  puts  the 
letter  away.  Jessica  flicks  at 
him  amusedly] 

Mrs.  Madras.  How  absurd!  You 
can't  teil  in  the  loast  what  he  means. 

Jessica.     No. 

[With  forced  patience  she  wanders 
back  to  her  piano] 

Mrs.  Madras.  You  might  play  us 
something,  Jessica  .  .  .  just  to  pass 
the  time. 

[Unobserved,    Jessica    casts    her 
eyes  uv  to  the  ceiling] 

Jessica.     Wnat  will  you  nave? 

Mrs.  Madras.  I  am  sure  you  play 
all  the  latest  things. 

Jessica.  I*m  afraid  you  don't  really 
like  my  playing. 

Mrs.  Madras.  I  do  think  it's  a 
little  professional.  I  prefer  something 
softer. 

[Jessica  leaves  the  piano] 

Jessica.  I*in  afraid  we  are  giving 
you  a  dull  evening. 

Mrs.  Madras  [with  that  suddenness 
which  seems  to  characterise  the  Hux- 
TABLE  family],  Why  do  you  never  call 
me  jnother,  Jessica  ? 

Jessica.     Don't  I? 

Mrs.  Madras  [resenting  prevaricor 
tion],     You  know  you  don't. 

Jessica.  I  suppose  I  don't  think  of 
you  just  Uke  that. 

Mrs.  Madras.  What  has  that  to  do 
with  it  ? 

Jessica  [more  coldly  courteous  than 
ever].     Nothing  .  .  .  Mother. 

Mrs.  Madras.  That's  not  a  veiy 
nice  manner  of  giving  way,  either,  is 
it? 

Jessica  [on  the  edge  of  an  outburst], 
It  seemed  to  me  sufficiently  childish. 

Mrs.    Madras    [parading    a    double 

iniury],     I  don't  know  what  you  mean. 

It  8  easy  to  be  too  clever  for  me,  Jessica. 

[Philip  mercifully  intervenes] 

Philip.  Mother,  what  do  you  think 
parents  gain  by  insisting  on  respeot 
and  afifection  from  grown-up  children? 

Mrs.  Madras.     Isn't  it  their  right? 

Philip.  But  I  asked  what  they 
gained. 

Mrs.  Madras.  Isn*t  it  natural? 
When  an  old  woinan  has  lost  her  hus- 
band,  or  worse,  if  she's  to  lose  her 
children,  too,  what  has  she  left? 

Jessica  [recovering  a  little  kindness]. 
Her  womanhood,  Mother. 

Phiup.  Her  old-womanhood.  Y<m 
know,  it  may  be  a  very  beautifal 
I>08ses8ion. 
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[The  parlour  maid  announces  **Mr. 
Const antine  Madras. ' '  T?iere  Stands 
Constantine  in  the  bright  light  of 
the  hallt  more  dramatically  dignified 
than  ever,  As  he  comes  in,  though, 
it  seems  as  if  there  was  the  slightest 
strain  in  his  charming  manners. 
He  ha^  not  changed  his  cLothes  jor 
the  evening.  He  goes  straight  to 
Jessica,  and  it  seems  that  he 
has  a  Gurions  soft  way  of  shaking 
hands  tüith  women] 

Constantine.     How    do     you     do, 
Jessica?     I  find  you  looking  beautiful. 
[Jessica  acknowledges  the  compli- 
ment    wüh    a    little    disdainful 
bend    of   the    head    and    leaves 
him,    then    with    a    glance    at 
Phiup  leaves  the  room,     Con- 
stantine   comes    towards    his 
unfe.     She   does   not   look   up, 
htU  her  face  vn^nkles  pathetic~ 
ally.     So  he  sveaks  at  last] 
Constantine.    Well,  Amelia? 

[For  Mrs.   Madras  it  miist  be 
resentment    or    tears,    or    both, 
Resentmerd  comes  first] 
Mrs.  Madras.     Is  that  the  way  to 
speak  to  me  after  thirty  years? 

Constantine  [amicahly]»  Perhaps  it 
isn't.  But  there*8  not  muoh  variety  of 
ohoice  in  greetings,  is  there? 

[Philip,    nodding    to    his  father, 
has  edged  to  the  door,  and  now 
edges  out  of  it] 
Constantine.     They  leave  us  alone. 
We  might  be  an  engaged  eouple. 

{She     stays     silent,     distressfuUy 

avoiding  his  eye.     He  takes  a 

chair    and    sits    by    her.     He 

would     say    {as    «Jessica     no 

doubt  would  say  of  herseif)  that 

he  speaks  kindly  to  her\ 

Constantine.    Well,    Ameba?        I 

beg    yonr   pardon.     I    repeat    mvself, 

and  you  dislike  the  x)hrase.     I  hope, 

though,  that  you  are  quite  well  ?     Don't 

ory,  dear  Amelia  .  .  .  unless,  of  course, 

you  want  to  cry.     Well,  then  .  .  .  ory. 

And,  when  youVe  finished  crying  .  .  . 

there*s  no  hurry  .  .  .  you  shall  teil  me 

why  you  wished  to  see  me  .  .  .  and  run 

the  nsk  of  upsetting  yourself  like  this. 

Mrs.  Madras  [dabbing  her  eyes],  I 
don*t  often  cry.  I  don  t  often  get  a 
Chance. 

Constantine.  I  fear  that  is  only 
one  way  of  saying  that  vou  miss  me. 

[The   hanakerchiq[  ia   put  aioay» 
and  she  facea  him] 


Mrs.  Madras.  Are  you  really  going 
back  to  that  country  to-morrow  ? 

Constantine.     To-morrow  moming. 

Mrs.  Madras.     For  good  ? 

Constantine  [with  thanksgiving]. 
For  ever. 

Mrs.  Madras  [desperately  resoluU], 
Will  you  take  me  with  you  ? 

[It    takes    Constantine    just  a 
momerU  to  recover] 

Constantine.  No,  Amelia,  I  will 
not. 

Mrs.  Madras  lre-<iciino  a  liÜU 
hysterically],  I*m  sure  I  don*t  want 
to  go,  and  I'm  sure  I  never  meant  to 
ask  you.  But  you  haven't  ohanged  a 
bit,  Constantine  ...  in  spite  of  your 
beard.  [Then  the  voice  saddens  and 
almost  dies  atoay]     I  have. 

Constantine.  Only  externally,  I'm 
sure. 

Mrs.  Madras.  Why  did  you  ever 
marry  me?  You  married  me  for  my 
money. 

Constantine  [sigfUing  horedom],  It 
is  so  long  ago. 

Mrs.  Madras.  It  isn*t  .  .  .  it 
seems  like  yesterday.  Didn't  you 
marry  me  for  my  money  ? 

Constantine.  Partiy,  Ameliai 
partly.     Why  did  you  marry  me? 

Mrs.  Madras.  I  wanted  to.  I 
was  a  fool. 

Constantine  [evenly  stiU].  You  wäre 
a  fool,  perhaps,  to  grumble  at  tiie 
consequence  of  getting  what  you  wanted. 
It  would  have  been  kinder  of  me,  do 
doubt,  not  to  marry  you.  But  I  was 
more  impetuous  then,  and,  of  course, 
less  exporieneed.  I  didn't  realise  yoa 
never  eould  change  your  idea  of  mat 
a  good  husband  must  be,  nor  how 
necessary  it  would  become  that  yoa 
should. 

Mrs.  Madras.  How  dare  you  make 
excuses  for  the  way  you  treated  me? 

Constantine.  There  were  two  ex- 
cuses. I  was  the  first.  I'm  afraid 
that  you  ultimately  became  the  seoond. 

Mrs.  Madras  [toith  spirit],  1  only 
stood  up  for  my  rights. 

Constantine.  You  got  them,  too. 
We  separated,  and  there  was  an  ead 
of  it. 

Mrs.  Madras.  I've  never  been  lii^7 
since. 

Constantine.  That  is  noUiing  to 
be  proud  of ,  my  dear. 

[Mrs.  Madbas  fede  th§  Mirrnff 
nesa  helween  ihem  foewnüf  «fl 

Mbs.  Madbaa,    What  hi^^paMdrli 
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that    woman    and    her    son  .  .  .  that 
Flora? 

CoNSTANTiNE.  The  8on  is  an  en- 
gineer  .  .  .  promises  very  well,  his 
emplo^ers  teil  me.  Flora  lives  at 
Hitohin  .  .  .  quite  comfortably,  I  have 
reason  to  believe. 

Mbs.  Madras.  She  was  older  than 
me. 

CoNSTANTiNE.  About  the  same  age, 
I  think. 

Mrs.  Madras.  You've  given  her 
money? 

CoNSTANTiNE  [hU  eyehfows  up],  Cer- 
tainly  .  .  .  they  were  both  provided 
for. 

Mrs.  Madras.  Don't  you  expeot 
me  to  be  jealous? 

CoNSTANTiNE  [wüh  G  sigh].  Still, 
Amelia? 

Mrs.  Madras.  Do  you  ever  see  her 
now? 

CoNSTANTiNE.  I  haven't  seen  her 
for  years. 

Mrs.  Madras.  It  seems  to  me  she 
has  been  just  as  well  treated  as  I  have 
.  .  .  if  not  better. 

CoNSTANTiNE.     She  expected  less. 

Mrs.  Madras.  And  what  about  the 
others? 

CONSTANTINE  Ikis  patience  giving  oul]. 
No,  reaUv,  it*s  tnirty  years  ago  ...  I 
oannot  nght  my  battles  over  again. 
I^ease  teil  me  what  I  can  do  for  you 
beyond  taking  you  back  with  me. 

Mrs.  Madras  [cowering  to  the  hast 
harshness],  I  didn*t  mean  that.  I 
don't  know  what  made  me  say  it. 
But  it*s  dreadful  seein^  you  once 
more  and  being  alone  witn  you. 

CoNSTANTiNE.  Now,  Amelia,  are  you 
going  to  ory  again? 

Mrs.  Madras  [setting  her  teeth],    No. 

CoNSTANTiNE.    That' 8  right. 

[Mrs.  Madras  really  does  puU 
herseif  together,  and  hecomes 
irUenaely  reasonahle] 

Mrs.  Madras.  What  I  really  want 
you  to  do,  if  you  please,  Constantine, 
18  not  to  go  away.  I  don*t  expect  us 
to  Uve  together  .  .  .  after  the  way 
you  have  behaved  I  coidd  not  consent 
to  such  a  thing.  But  somebody  must 
look  after  you  when  you  are  ill,  and, 
what*8  more,  I  don't  think  you  ought 
to  go  and  die  out  of  your  own  coimtiy. 

Constantine  [meeting  reason  with 
reason],  My  dear  ...  I  have  formed 
other  ties. 

Mrs.  Madras.  Will  you  please  ex- 
plain  exactly  what  you  mean  by  that? 


Constantine.    I  am  a  Mahommedan. 

Mrs.  Madras.     Nonsense ! 

Constantine.  Possibly  you  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  Mahommedan 
marriage  laws. 

Mrs.  Madras.  D*you  mean  to  say 
you're  not  married  to  me? 

Constantine.  No  .  .  .  though  it 
was  not  Gonsidered  necessary  lor  me 
to  take  that  into  account  in  conforming 
to  it  .  .  .  I  did. 

Mrs.  Madras.  Well  ...  I  never 
thought  you  could  behave  any  worse. 
Why  weren't  you  satisfied  in  making 
me  unhappy?  If  youVe  gone  and 
committea  blasphemy  as  well  ...  I 
don't  know  what 's  to  become  of  you, 
Constantine. 

Constantine.  Amelia,  if  I  had  been 
a  Mahommedan  from  the  be^nning 
you  might  be  hving  happüy  with  me 
now. 

Mrs.  Madras.  How  can  you  say 
such  a  horrible  thing?  Suppose  it 
were  true? 

Constantine.  I  came  from  the 
Bast. 

Mrs.  Madras.     You  didn't. 

Constantine.  Let  us  be  quite  ao- 
Gurate.  My  grandf  ather  was  a  Smyma 
Jew. 

Mrs.  Madras.  You  never  knew 
him.  Your  mother  brought  you  up  a 
Baptist. 

Constantine.  I  was  an  unworthy 
Baptist.  As  a  Baptist  I  owe  you 
apologies  for  my  conduct.  What  does 
that  excellent  creed  owe  me  for  the 
little  hells  of  temptation  and  shame 
and  remorse  that  I  passed  through 
because  of  it? 

Mrs.  Madra3  [in  pathetic  wonder], 
Did  you,  Constantine? 

Constantine.     I  did. 

Mrs.  Madras.     You  never  told  me. 

Constantine  [with  manly  pride],  I 
should  think  not. 

Mrs.  Madras.  But  I  was  longing 
to  have  you  say  you  were  sorry,  and 
let  me  forgive  you.  Twice  and  three 
times  I'd  nave  forgiven  you  .  .  .  and 
you  knew  it,  Constantine. 

[Constantine  recovers  his 
humouTj  his  cool  courtesy, 
and  his  inhumanity^  which 
he  had  momentarUy  lost] 

Constantine.  Yes,  it  wasn't  so 
easy  to  escape  your  forgiveness.  If 
it  weren't  for  Mahomet,  the  Prophet 
of  Qod,  Amelia,  I  should  hardly  be 
esoaping  it  now. 
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[Philip  comes  deliccUely  in] 

Philip.  I  heg  pardon  .  .  .  only  my 
book. 

[Which  he  takes  from  the  piano] 

CoNSTANTiNB.     Don*t  go,  Phil. 

[So  Philip  joins  them^  and  then, 
as  süence  supervenes,  aays,  with 
ohvious  cheerfulness] 

Philip.     How  are  you  getting  on? 

Mrs.  Madras  [her  tongue  released], 
Philip,  don't  be  fdppant.  It's  just  as 
your  oousin  Emest  said.  Your  father 
has  gone  and  pretended  to  marry  a  lot 
of  wretched  women  out  in  that  country 
you  showed  me  on  the  map,  and  I 
don't  know  what*s  to  be  done.  My 
head's  going  round. 

CoNSTANTiNE.    Not  a  lot,  Amelia. 

Mrs.  Madras.  And  if  anybody  had 
told  me,  when  I  was  a  girl  at  school, 
and  leaming  about  such  things  in 
History  and  Geop^phy,  that  I  shotdd 
ever  find  myself  in  such  a  Situation  as 
this,  I  woiüdn't  have  believed  them. 
\She  pües  up  the  agony]  Constantine, 
now  are  you  going  to  face  me  Here- 
after?  Have  you  thought  of  that? 
Wasn't  our  marriage  made  in  Heaven? 
I  must  know  what  is  going  to  happen 
to  US  ...  I  simply  must.  I  have 
always  prayed  that  you  might  come 
back  to  me,  and  that  I  might  close 
your  eyes  in  death.  You  know  I 
nave,  Philip,  and  IVe  asked  you  to 
teil  him  so.  He  has  no  right  to  go 
and  do  such  wicked  things.  You're 
mine  in  the  sight  of  God,  Constantine, 
and  you  can't  deny  it. 

[Without  warning,  Constantine 
loses  his  temper,  jumps  up  and 
thunders  at  her] 

Constantine.  Woman  .  .  .  be 

silent.  [Then,  as  in  shame,  he  turns 
his  hack  on  her  and  says  in  the  coldest 
voice  .  .  .]  Philip,  I  have  several  things 
to  talk  over  with  you.  SuKgest  to 
your  mother  that  she  should  leave  us 
alone. 

Philip  [protesting  against  hoth  temper 
and  dignity],  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the 
Bort.  While  my  father's  in  England, 
and  you're  in  our  house,  he  can  at  least 
treat  his  wife  with  politeness. 

Mrs.  Madras  [vnth  meek  satisfaction], 
Vd  rather  he  didn't  .  .  .  it  s  only 
laughing  at  me.  Fll  go  to  bed.  I'd 
much  rather  he  lost  his  temper. 

[She  gets  up  to  go.  Constan- 
tine's  hiUer  voice  stops  her] 

Constantine.    Phil  .  .  .  when  you 


were  a  boy  .  .  .  your   mother  and  I 
once  quarrelled  in  your  presenee. 

Philip  [in  hüterness,  too],  I  remem- 
ber. 

Constantine.  Fm  ashamed  of  it  to 
this  day. 

Mrs.  Madras  [quite  pleasafUly]. 
Well  .  .  .  I*m  sure  I  don*t  remember 
it.     What  about? 

Constantine.     Oh  .  .  .  this  terrible 
country.     Every  hour  I  stay  in  it  seems 
to  rob  me  of  some  atom  of  self-respect. 
[Mrs.  Madras  joins  battle  again 
at  this] 

Mrs.  Madras.  Then  why  did  you 
come  back?  And  why  haven*t  you 
been  to  see  me  before  .  .  .  or  writlen 
to  me? 

Constantine  [in  humorous  despair]. 
Amelia,  don't  aggravate  me  any  more. 
Go  to  bed,  if  you*re  going. 

Mrs.  Madras.  I  wish  I'd  never  seen 
you  again. 

Philip.    Good-night,  Mother. 

[Philip  gets  her  to  the  door  and 
kisses  her  kindly.  Then  Con- 
stantine says,  with  all  the 
meaning  possihle  .  .  .] 

Constantine.  Good-bye,  Amelia. 
[She  turns,  the  hrighi  hall  lighi 
fallir^  on  her,  looks  at  him 
hatefully,  makes  no  other  rejdy, 
goes.  Philip  comes  back  io 
the  fire.  All  this  is  bitter  io 
him,  too.     He  eyes  his  father] 

Constantine.  I'm  sorry.  rm  up- 
set.     I  was  upset  when  I  came  here. 

Philip.  What  about?  The  visit  to 
Denmark  Hill? 

Constantine  [who  has  apparenüff 
for gölten  that],  No  ...  I  dian*t  go 
there,  after  all. 

Philip.    Funked  it? 

Constantine  [accepting  the  gibe],  I 
daresay.  Once  we  were  off  the  bus, 
Harry  bep^an  to  mutter  about  hurting 
their  feehngs.  I  daresay  I  was  funk- 
ing,  too.  I  told  him  to  teil  them  how 
imbendingly  moral  he  had  been  with 
me.     He  shed  three  tears  as  we  parted. 

Philip.  Yes  .  .  .  my  mother  wafl 
alone  here.  She*s  a  disappointed 
woman  .  .  .  peevish  with  ill  healtb. 
One  has  her  Ut  a  disadvantage.  Bat 
Aunt  Kate  .  .  .  unveiled  and  oonfidenti 
with  six  corseted  daughters  to  back  her! 

Constantine.  You  think,  of  ooone, 
that  IVe  always  treated  your  mothtf 
badly? 

Philip.  I  oan't  help  ».MnlriMf  to. 
Was  it  the  only  way  to  trei^  hoif 
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CoNSTANTiNE.     What  youVe  told  me. 
Philip.     No  more? 
CoNSTANTiNE.     Is     there     more     to 
know? 

[Philip    fishes    out    and    handa 
across  ihe  lelter  over  which  he 
whistled] 
Philip.     This   has   just   come   from 
Miss  Chancellor. 

CoNSTANTiNE.     Who*s  she? 
Philip.     The  housekeoper  at  Peck- 
ham,  who  rashly  accused  Brigstock  of 
being  the  other  responsible  party. 

CoNSTANTiNE.       Is  he? 

Philip.  I  think  not.  But  she  en- 
closes  a  letter  she  has  just  had  from 
Brigstock's  solicitors,  to  the  eflfect  that 
both  an  apology  and  compensation  is 
due  to  him  unless  the  slander  is  to 
come  into  court.  Hers  faithfully,  Mey- 
rick  &  Hodges. 

CONSTANTINE.     I  don't  kuow  them. 

Philip.     We   were   all   still   making 

personal   remarks   at   half-past    twelve 

to-day  ...  so   bv   their   expedition    I 

should  say  they  both  are  and  are  not 

a    first-class    &-m.     But    suppose    the 

whole  thing  is  made  public  .  .  .  then 

the  question  of  the  parentage  must  be 

cleared  up.     Miss  Yates  says  it's  no- 

body*s  business  but  hers.     That's   an 

odd  idea,  in  which,  if  she  chooses  to 

have  it,  the  law  seems  to  support  her. 

[The   steady   eye   and   the   steady 

voice  have  seemed  to  make  the 

tension  unhearahley  and  Philip 

haa    meant    them    to.     But    he 

hardly    expected    this    outhurst. 

CoNSTANTiNE,  in  his  ovm  dra- 

matically  dignified  way,  has  a 

fit  of  hysterics] 

CoNSTANTiNE.     Phil,  I  saw  the  httle 

baggage  when  the  shop  closed.     I  in- 

sisted  on  her  meeting  me.     You  know 

how  IVe  always  behaved  over  these 

matters.     No    one    coidd    have    been 

kinder.     But  she  refused  money. 

Philip  [calling  on  the  gods  to  witness 
this  occasion].  Well  ...  I  might  have 
guessed.     Oh  .  .  .  you  incorrigible  old 

man! 

CoNSTANTiNE.  She  iüsultcd  me  .  .  . 
Said  she'd  done  with  me  .  .  .  denied  me 
the  right  to  my  own  child.  I*d  oven  have 
taken  her  away.  But  jrou're  helpless. 
I  never  feit  so  degraded  in  my  life. 

Philip.     Serve  you  right ! 

CoNSTANTiNE.    .    .    .    But       the     ,^^1*8 

mad!  Think  of  my  feelings.  What 
does  it  make  of  me?  Did  she  know 
what  ^e  was  saying? 


CoNSTANTiNE.  Was  I  mcaut  to  pass 
the  rest  of  a  lifetime  making  her  forget 
that  she  was  as  unhappy  as  people 
who  have  outhved  their  purpose  always 
are? 

Philip.  Personally,  I  have  this 
grudge  against  you  both,  my  dear 
father.  As  the  son  of  a  quarrelsome 
marriage,  I  have  grown  up  inchned 
to  dislike  men  and  despise  women. 
You*re  so  füll  of  this  purpose  of  getting 
ihe  next  generation  bom.  Suppose  you 
thought  a  httle  more  of  its  upbringing. 

CoNSTANTiNE.  What  was  wrong 
with  yours? 

Philip.     I  had  no  home. 

CoNSTANTiNE.  You  spcut  a  Simday 
with  me  every  month.  You  went  to 
the  manliest  school  I  could  find. 

Philip.  Never  mind  how  I  leamt 
Latin  and  Greek.  Who  taught  me 
that  every  pretty,  helpless  woman  was 
a  man*s  prey  .  .  .  and  how  to  order 
my  wife  out  of  the  room? 

CoNSTANTiNE  [with  a  shrug],  My 
dear  boy  .  .  .  they  hke  it. 

Philip.     Do  they? 

CoNSTANTiNE.  Well  .  .  .  how  else 
are  you  to  manage  them? 

Philip.  Father,  don't  you  realise 
that  ...  in  decadent  England,  at  least, 
this  manliness  of  yours  is  getting  a  httle 
out  of  date  .  .  .  that  you  and  your 
kind  begin  to  look  foolish  at  last? 

CoNSTANTiNE  [voidno  the  discomfort 
that  possesses  him],  I  oaresay.  Thank 
God,  I  shall  be  quit  of  the  country  to- 
morrow!  I  got  nere  late  this  evening 
because  I  travelled  three  stations  too 
far  in  that  Tube,  sitting  opposite  such 
a  pretty  httle  devil.  She  was  so  ahve 
...  so  crying  out  for  conquest  .  .  . 
she  had  that  curve  of  the  instep  and 
the  little  trick  of  swinging  her  foot 
that  I  never  could  resist.  How  does 
a  man  resist  it?  Yes.  That's  ridicu- 
lous  and  ignominious  and  degrading.  I 
escaped  from  England  to  escape  from 
it.  Old  age  here  .  .  .  a  loose  lip  and 
a  furtive  eye.  I'd  have  asked  you  to 
shoot  me  first. 

Philip.     Was  it  that  upset  you? 

CoNSTANTiNE.      No. 

[He    Jrowns;     his    thoughts    are 

much    elsewhere.     There    is    a 

momenVs      silence,  Philip 

hreaks  it] 

Philip.     Father,  what  do  you  know 

about  this  Miss  Yates  affair? 

[CoNSTANTiNE  gives  him  a  sharp 
look;  tken  carefully  casual .  .  .] 
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Philip  [f^aming  hia  ihoughU  ai  last], 
Possibly  not  .  .  .  but  I*m  thankful 
some  woman's  been  found  at  last  to 
put  you  in  your  place. 

[These  parentalnfilial  passages  have 
brought  the  two  of  them  face  to  face^ 
strung  to  ehouting  püch.  They  6c- 
come  aware  of  it  when  Jessica  walks 
in  very  gently] 

Jessica.    Your  mother  gone? 

Philip.    To  bed. 

Jessica  [conecioiLS  of  thunder].  Am 
I  intruding?  I  sent  Phil  in  for  bis 
book  a  wMle  ago.  He  didn*t  retum, 
so  I  judged  that  he  was.  Perhaps  I'm 
not? 

[Constantinb  i«  maater  of  Ätm- 
self  again,  though  the  hand 
holding  the  letter  which  Philip 
gave  htm  doee  tremhle  a  little 
atül] 

CoNSTANTiNE.  Well  .  .  .  what  does 
Miss  Chanoellor  want? 

Philip.    She  asks  m^  advioe. 

CoNSTANTiNE.     Dismiss  Baxter. 

Philip.     D'you  mean  Brigstock? 

CoNSTANTiNE.  Brigstock,  theu.  Dis- 
miss him. 

Philip.  What's  he  done  to  deserve 
it? 

Constantinb.  He  seems  a  nonentity 
of  a  fellow,  and  without  gnt  enough  to 
own  up  to  his  wife  and  risk  his  place. 
D'you  want  to  protect  a  man  from  the 
oonsequences  of  what  he  i  s  ? 

Philip.     Society  conspires  to. 

Constantinb.  Then  pay  him  fifty 
pounds  for  the  damage  to  bis  silly  little 
reputation.  That'll  be  a  just  conse- 
quence  to  you  of  sentimentalising  over 
nim. 

Philip.  And  stick  to  Miss  Chan- 
oellor? 

Constantinb.  Certainly.  Thank 
her  from  the  firm  for  nosing  out  such  a 
Boandal. 

Philip.  And  what  about  Miss 
Yates? 

Jessica.  The  girl  in  your  office  this 
moming? 

Philip.    Yes. 

Jessica.    In  the  usual  trouble? 

Philip.     How  d*you  know  that? 

Jessica.     By  the  tone  of  your  voice. 

Constantinb  [more  alowly,  more  care" 
fidly,  a  lüde  reaentfuUy],  Dismiss  Miss 
Yates.  Keep  your  eve  on  her  .  .  . 
and  in  a  year*s  time  nnd  her  a  better 
place  .  .  .  if  you  oan  ...  in  one  of 
these  new  Madras  Houses  of  State's. 


He  seems  to  pay  very  well.  [Then 
wüh  a  breath  of  relief  he  hecomea  hü 
old  charming  aelf  again]  Let  us  change 
the  subject.     How  is  Mildred,  Jessica? 

Jessica.    Growing. 

Constantinb.  IVe  an  appointment 
with  my  solicitor  to-nignt  .  .  .  ten 
o'clock.  There  will  be  two  or  three 
thousand  pounds  to  come  to  that 
voung  lady  by  my  will.  I  mean  to 
leave  it  as  a  dowry  for  her  maniage 
.  .  .  its  interest  to  be  paid  to  her  if 
she's  a  spinster  at  thirty  .  .  .  which 
Heaven  forbid. 

Philip.  What  are  you  doing  with 
the  rest,  Father? 

Constantinb.  There  are  one  or 
two  .  .  .  legacies  of  honour,  shall  I  call 
them  ?    What  remains  will  come  to  you. 

Philip.  Yes  ...  I  don*t  want  it, 
thank  you. 

Constantinb.     It  isn't  muoh. 

Philip.  Take  it  to  Hit,  that  chann- 
ing  village  on  the  borders  of  Southern 
Arabia.  Stick  it  in  the  ground  .  .  . 
let  it  breed  more  com  and  oil  for  you. 
We've  too  much  of  it  already  .  .  .  it 
breeds  idleness  here. 

Constantinb.     Dear  me ! 

[They  aetOe  irUo  a  ckai] 

Jessica.  We're  discussing  a  redao- 
t  i  o  n  of  our  income  by  a  f  ew  hundreds 
ayear. 

Philip.  I'm  refusing  State's  director- 
ship. 

Jessica.  Though  I'm  waiting  for 
Phil  to  teil  me  where  the  saving's  to 
come  in. 

Philip.  We  ought  to  change  that 
school  of  Mildred's,  for  one  thing. 

Jessica.    Nonsense,  Phil  I 

Philip.  My  dear  father,  I  spent  a 
day  there  with  the  ohild,  and  ui)oii 
my  Word,  the  only  thing  she's  being 
taught  which  will  not  be  a  mere  idle 
accomplishment  is  gardening.  And 
even  m  their  gardens  .  .  .  No  vege- 
tables  allowedl 

Jessica.  Phil,  I  don't  mean  to 
have  any  nonsense  with  Mildred  aboat 
eaming  her  living.  Accomplished 
women  have  a  very  good  time  m  tÜs 
World  .  .  .  serious  women  don't.  I 
want  my  daughter  to  be  happy. 

Philip.  If  we've  only  enough  Ufa 
left  to  be  happy  with  we  must  keep 
ourselves  decently  poor. 

[CONBTANTIini  g^  Uf] 

Constantinb.  Could  you  get  ma 
a  taxi,  I  wonder?  It  had  statad 
raining  when  I  oame. 
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Philip.  There'll  be  one  on  the 
stand  opi)Osite. 

CoNBTANTiNB.  I  miistn't  be  too  late 
for  Voysey.  He  makes  a  favour  of 
Coming  af ter  hours. 

Jessica.  I  frankly  cultivate  exten- 
sive tastes.  I  like  to  have  things 
beautifnl  around  me.  I  don't  know 
what  eise  civilisatdon  means. 

CoNBTANTiNB.  I  am  sure  that  Philip 
oan  refuse  you  nothing:. 

Philip.  If  I  do  dismiss  Miss  Yates, 
I  wonder  if  I  oould  do  it  brutally  enough 
to  induoe  her  to  acoept  some  oomi)ensa- 
tion. 

Jessica.     What  for? 

Philip.  She  won't  take  monejr  from 
this  gentleman  .  .  .  whoever  he  is  .  .  . 
that  is,  she  won't  be  bribed  into  ad- 
mitting  her  shame. 

Jessica.  When  a  woman  has  gone 
wrong  mayn*t  it  be  her  duty  to  other 
women  to  own  up  to  it? 

CoNSTANTiNB  [wfio  hos  stood  stül  the 
whüe,  stroking  his  beard],  If  yonr 
auditors  won't  pass  any  deoent  sum, 
I  should  be  happy  to  send  you  a  oheque, 
Phil. 

Philip  [toüh  a  wry  amile],  That 
would  be  very  generous  of  you,  Father. 

CoNSTANTiNE.     Qood-bye,  Jessica. 

Jessica.     Good-bye. 

CoNSTANTiNE.  Philip  is  fortunate  in 
his  marriage. 

Jessica.  So  good  of  you  to  remind 
him  of  that. 

CONSTANTINE.  You  havo  a  charming 
home.  I  wonder  how  much  of  vour 
womanly  civilisation  it  would  have 
needed  to  conquer  me.  Well  .  .  .  I 
leave  you  to  your  eonversation.  A 
pleasant  lif e  to  you. 

[He  hends  over  her  hand  aa  if  to 
kis8  it.  She  tdkes  ü,  as  if 
fct8tidiou8ly,  out  of  his  soft 
oraap.  So  he  bowa  again  and 
leaves  her] 

CoNSTANTiNE.  Victorfa  at  eleven 
o'clock  to-morrow,  Philip. 

Philip.     Yes  .  .  .  I'll  see  you  off. 

CoNSTANTiNE.  I  have  to  do  a  little 
Shopping  quite  early. 

Philip.  Shopping!  What  can  the 
West  send  the  East  ? 

CoNSTANTiNE.  I  must  take  back  a 
trinket  or  two. 

Philip.  To  be  sure.  We  do  the 
same  on  our  travels. 

[Philip  aeea  him  through  the  hau 
to  the  front  door,  haüa  a  etray 
aibf  and  ia  quü  of  him.    Jes- 


sica movea  ahotU  aa  if  to  free 
the  air  of  thia  viaüation,  and 
when  Philip  comea  back  .  .  .] 

Jessica.  Does  your  father  usuaUy 
scatter  cheques  so  generously  and 
carelessly  ? 

Philip.  Jessica,  while  I  have  every 
resi)ect  for  that  young  lady's  inde- 
pendence  .  .  .  still  two  hundred  pounds 
would  be  all  to  the  good  of  the  child's 
upbringing  .  •  .  and  why  shotddn't 
Miss  Yates  keep  her  secret? 

Jessica.  Yes.  I  don*t  like  your 
father.  And  I'm  sometimes  airaid 
that  you're  only  an  intellectual  edition 
of  him.  It's  very  vital,  of  course,  to 
go  about  seducing  everybody  to  your 
own  way  of  thinking.  But  really  it*s 
not  qmte  civilised.  You  ought  to 
learn  to  talk  about  the  weather. 

Philip.  I  cannot  talk  about  what 
can't  be  helped. 

[He  had  aettled  to  a  chair  and  a 
cigarett€t  btU  on  the  imptdae 
he  abandona  both  and  atarta 
a  lively  argument  inatead. 
Philip's  excited  argumenta  are 
carried  on  in  anort  daahea 
ahout  the  room  and  wüh  queer 
un-Enaliah  geaturea] 

Philip.  And  I  wonder  more  and 
more  what  the  devil  you  all  mean  by 
civilisation.  This  room  is  civilisation. 
Whose  civilisation  ?    Not  ours. 

Jessica  [in  mock  deapair].     Oh,  dearl 

Philip.  Cheer  up.  Didn't  you 
marry  me  because  I  thought  more  of 
Bach  than  Offenbach?  Wny  shouldn't 
you  share  a  fresh  set  of  convictions? 
This  sort  of  marriage  is  worth  while, 
you  know.  Even  one's  quarreis  have 
a  certain  dignity. 

Jessica.  Oo  ahead  .  .  .  bless  your 
heart. 

Philip  [ahaking  hia  fiat  at  the  world 
in  gener al].  Whitechai)el  High  Street's 
our  civilisation. 

Jessica.     I  don't  know  it. 

Philip.  Therefore  you  don't  much 
matter,  my  dear  .  .  .  any  more  than 
my  father  did  with  his  view  of  life  as 
a  sort  of  love-chase.  [He  aurveya  the 
charming  room  that  ia  hia  homs]  Persian 
carpet  on  the  floor.  Last  Supper,  by 
Ohirlandajo,  over  the  mantelpiece.  The 
sofa  you're  sitting  on  was  made  in  a 
forgotten  France.  This  is  a  museum. 
And  down  at  that  precious  school  what 
are  they  cultivating  Mildred's  mind  into 
but  another  museum  .  .  .  of  good  man- 
ners   and    good    taste    and  .  .  .    [He 
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Catches  Jes8ica*s  hcdf  scornfulj  half 
kindly-quizzical  look]  Are  we  going 
to  have  a  row  about  this? 

Jessica.  If  you  Idealist s  want  Mil- 
dred to  live  in  the  Whitechapel  Road 
.  .  .  make  it  a  fit  place  for  her. 

Philip  [taking  the  thrust  and  enjoyably 
returning  it],  When  she  lives  in  it  it 
will  become  so.  Why  do  I  give  up 
designing  dresses  and  ninning  a  f  ashion 
Shop  to  go  on  the  County  Council  .  .  . 
if  I  can  get  on?  And  not  to  cut  a  fine 
figure  there,  either.  But  to  be  on  a 
oommittee  or  conmiittees.  Not  to  talk 
finely  even  then  .  .  .  Lord  keep  me 
from  the  temptation  .  .  .  but  to  do 
duU,  hard  work  over  drains  and  disin- 
fectants  and  .  .  . 

Jessica.  Well  .  .  .  why,  Phil?  I 
may  as  well  know. 

Philip.     To  save  my  soul  alive. 

Jessica.  I*m  sure  I  hope  you  may. 
But  what  is  it  we're  to  cidtivate  in  poor 
Mildred's  soul? 

[Philip   stops  in   his   walk,   and 
then  .  .  .] 

Philip.  Why  not  a  sense  of  ugliness  ? 
Have  you  ever  really  looked  at  a  London 
Street  .  .  .  walked  slowly  up  and  down 
it  three  times  .  .  .  careiuUy  testing  it 
with  every  cultured  sense? 

Jessica.    Yes  .  .  .  it's  loathsome. 

Philip.    Then  what  have  you  done? 

Jessica.    What  can  one  do? 

Philip.  Come  home  to  plav  a  sonata 
of  Beethoven!  Does  that  drown  the 
sights  and  the  sounds  and  the  smell  of 
it? 

Jessica.     Yes  .  .  .  it  does. 

Philip  [in  fierce  revoU],  Not  to  me 
.  .  .  my  God  .  .  .  not  to  me! 

Jessica  [gently  bitter].  For  so  many 
women,  Pml,  art  has  to  make  life 
possible. 

Philip.  Suppose  we  teach  Mildred 
to  look  out  of  the  window  at  the  life  out- 
side.  We  want  to  make  that  i  m  p  o  s- 
sible.  Neither  Art  nor  Religion  nor 
good  manners  have  made  of  the  world 
a  place  I'll  go  on  living  in  if  I  can  help 
it.  [He  throws  himself  into  a  chair] 
D'you  remember  in  my  yoimg  days 
when  I  used  to  spend  part  of  a  noliday 
lecturing  on  Shelley? 

Jessica.    Yes. 

Philip.  I  remember  once  travelling 
in  the  train  with  a  poor  wretch  who 
lived  ...  so  he  told  me  .  .  .  on  what 
margins  of  profit  he  could  pick  up  by 
Standing  ratner  incompetently  between 
ihe  com  field  and  the  baker  .  .  .  or  the 


coal  mine  and  the  fire  .  .  .  or  the 
landowner  and  the  tenant  ...  I  for- 
get  which.  And  he  was  weary  and 
irritable  and  unhealthy.  And  he  hated 
Jones  .  .  .  because  Jones  had  done 
him  out  of  a  half  per  cent.  on  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  .  .  .  and  if 
the  sum  had  been  bigger  he'd  have 
sued  him,  so  he  would.  And  the  end 
of  Prometheus  was  running  in  my 
head  .  .  .  This,  like  thy  glory,  Titan, 
is  to  be  Good,  great  and  joyous,  beau- 
tiful  and  free  .  .  .  and  I  thought  him 
a  mean  fellow.  And  then  he  told  me 
how  he  dreaded  bankruptcy,  and  how 
his  uncle,  who  had  been  a  clerk,  had 
come  to  the  workhouse  .  .  .  and  what 
a  disgraco  that  was.  And  I'm  afraid 
he  was  a  little  drunk.  And  I  won- 
dered  whether  it  would  be  possible  to 
interest  him  in  the  q^uostion  of  Shelley 's 
Position  as  a  prosodist  .  .  .  or  whether 
even  the  beauties  of  Prometheus  would 
comfort  him  at  all.  But  when  he  asked 
me  what  I  was  going  to  Manchester 
for  .  .  .  do  you  know,  I  was  ashamed 
to  teil  him? 

[There  faUa  a  little  silence.     Their 
voices  hardly  break  ü\ 

Jessica.  Yes  .  .  .  a  terrible  world 
...  an  ugly,  stupid,  wastefiü  world. 
A  hatef  ul  world ! 

Philip.  And  yet  we  have  to  teach 
Mildred  what  love  of  the  world  means, 
Jessica.  Even  if.  it's  an  uncomfortable 
business.  Even  if  it  means  not  adding 
her  to  that  aristooracy  of  good  feeling 
and  good  taste  .  .  .  the  vory  latest  of 
class  distinctions.  I  teil  you  I  haven't 
come  by  these  doubts  so  easily.  Beaa- 
tif ul  sounds  and  sights  and  thoughts  aie 
all  of  the  world' s  heritage  I  oare  about 
Giving  them  up  is  like  giving  my  oMfr- 
fully  created  soul  out  of  my  keeping 
before  I  die. 

Jessica  [toith  a  »udden  fling  of  her 
hands].    And  into  whose? 

Philip  [shaking  his  head  at  the  )ire]. 
Tm  afraid  into  the  keeping  of  every- 
bod^  we  are  at  present  tempted  to 
dishke  and  despise.  For  that's  Public 
Life.  That*s  Democracy.  But  thaVs 
the  Future.  [He  looks  across  at  hu 
wife  half  curiously]  I  know  it*8  ev» 
harder  for  you  women.  You  put  olf 
your  armour  for  a  man  you  love.  Bot 
otherwise  you've  your  Honour  and 
Dignity  and  Purity  .  .  . 

Jessica.  Do  you  want  a  irond 
without  that,  either? 

Philip.    I  rather  want  to  know  joA 
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what  the  world  gets  by  it.  Those  six 
thin  girls  at  my  uncle  s  .  .  .  what  do 
we  get  from  tnem  or  they  from  the 
World?  Ldttle  Miss  Yates,  now  .  .  . 
her  transgressions  may  be  the  most 
profitable  thing  about  her  .  .  . 

Jessica.  Two  wrongs  don't  make  a 
right. 

Philip  [quaintly],  They  often  do 
.  ,  .  properly  mixed.  Of  course  you 
women  coidd  serve  yourselves  up  to 
such  lords  of  creation  as  my  father 
quite  profitably,  in  one  sense,  if  you 
would. 

Jessica  [her  lip  curling].  Thank  you 
.  .  .  we're  not  cattle. 

Philip.  No.  Then  there's  a  price 
to  be  paid  for  free  womanhood,  I  tmnk 
.  .  .  and  how  many  of  you  ladies  are 
willing  to  pay  it?  Come  out  and  be 
oommon  women  among  us  common 
men?  [He  leana  towards  her,  and  hia 
vaice  deeperus]  Jessica,  do  you  feel  that 
it  was  you  shot  that  poor  devil  six 
months  ago?  .  .  .  that  it*s  you  who 
are  to  be  hanged  to-morrow? 

Jessica.     I  don't  think  I  do. 

Philip.  That  it's  your  body  is  being 
sold  on  some  street  this  evening? 

[She  gives  a  liltle   most   genuine 
shtidder] 

Jessica.  I  hate  to  think  about  such 
things. 

Philip  [summing  up],  Then  there's 
precious  httle  hope  lor  the  Blingdom 
of  Heaven  upon  earth.  I  know  it 
sounds  mere  nonsense,  but  I'm  sure 
it*s  true.  If  we  can't  love  the  bad  as 
well  as  the  beautiful  .  .  .  if  we  won't 
share  it  all  out  now  .  .  .  fresh  air  and 
art  .  .  .  and  dirt  and  sin  .  .  .  then 
we  good  and  clever  people  are  costing 
the  World  too  much.  Our  brains  cost 
too  much  if  we  don*t  give  them  freely. 
Your  beauty  costs  too  much  if  I  only 
admire  it  because  of  the  uglier  women 
I  see  .  .  .  even  your  virtue  may  cost 
too  much,  my  dear.  Rags  pay  for 
finery  and  uglmess  for  beauty,  and  sin 
pays  for  virtue.  Why  can  nothing  keep 
for  long  more  beauty  in  a  good  man  s 
eyes  than  the  ugliest  thing  on  earth? 
Why  need  no  man  be  wiser  than  the 
biggest  fool  on  earth?  Why  does  it 
profit  neither  man  nor  woman  to  be 
more  righteous  than  the  greatest  sinner 
on  earth?  [He  clenches  hie  hande] 
These  are  the  riddles  this  Sphinx  of  a 
world  is  asking  me.  Your  artists  and 
aoholars  and  preaohers  don*t  answer 
them  ...  so  I  must  tum  my  back  for 


a  bit  on  artist  and  scholar  and  preacher 
...  all  three. 

[Jessica  looks  at  him  as  he  com- 

pletes  his  apologia,  sympathetic, 

if  not  under Standing.     Then  she 

rallies  him  cheerfuUy] 

Jessica.     Meanwhile,  my  dear  Phil, 

I    shall    not    stop    subseribing    to    the 

London  Symphony  Concerts  .  .  .  and 

I  shall  expect  you  to  take  me  occasion- 

ally. 

Philip  \jumping  hack  from  his  Philo- 
sophie world].  Oh  .  .  .  that  reminds 
me  .  .  .  IVe  a  message  for  you  from 
Tommy. 

Jessica.  Have  you?  He  was  really 
irritating  this  moming. 

Philip.  We  must  take  Tommy  with 
a  sense  of  humour.  It  wasn't  so  much 
a  message  as  one  of  those  little  bursts 
of  childUke  confidence  ...  he  endears 
himself  to  one  with  them  from  time  to 
time. 
Jessica.  About  me? 
Philip.  Yes.  What  it  comes  to  is 
this.  Will  you  please  not  flirt  with 
him  any  more,  because  he  hasn't  the 
time,  and  he*s  too  fond  both  of  me  and 
his  wife  to  want  to  find  himself  seriously 
in  love  with  you. 

[Now  Philip  has  not  said  this 
unguardedly,  and  Jessica  knows 
it.  She*ll  walk  into  no  little  trap 
sei  for  her  vanity  or  the  like. 
Stillf  it  is  with  hardly  a  steady 
voice  that  she  says  simply  .  .  .] 
Jessica.  Thank  you  for  the  mes- 
sage. 

[Philip  goes  cheerfuUy  on;    he  is 
turning  the  pages  of  his  hook] 
Philip.     He  doesn't  at  all  suppose 
you  are  in  love  with  him  .  .  .  senously 
or  otherwise. 
Jessica  [steadily].     Do  you? 
Philip.     No. 

Jessica  [her  tone  sharpenina  stül]. 
And  is  this  the  first  time  you  ve  dis- 
cussed  me  with  Tommy  or  anyone? 
Please  let  it  be  the  last. 

Philip.     Are  you  angry,  Jessica? 
Jessica.     I'm  more  than  angry. 
Philip.     I*m  sorry. 

[Having  kept  her  temper  success^ 

fullyy  if  not  the  sense  of  humour 

which  Philip  warned  her  he  was 

appealing  to,  Jessica  now  aüows 

herseif  a  deliherate  orähurst  of 

Indignation] 

Jessica.     I  despise  men.     I  despised 

them  when  I  was  fif teen  .  .  .  the  first 

year  I  was  oonsoious  of  them.     IVe 
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been  through  many  opinions  sinoe  .  .  . 
and  I  come  back  to  despising  them. 

Philip.  He  was  afraid  you  wouldn't 
be  pleased  with  him.  But  he  has  my 
sympathies,  Jessioa. 

Jessica  [throwing  hdck  her  head]. 
Has  hei 

Philip.  Tommy  is  what  the  enter- 
taimng  State  oalled  this  aftemoon  the 
Mean  Sensual  Man. 

Jessica  [mth  vUer  contem^t],  Yes. 
When  we're  alone,  having  a  }olly  talk 
about  thin^  in  general,  he's  sJl  the 
time  thinking  I  want  him  to  kiss 
me. 

Philip.  While  what  you  really  want 
is  to  have  him  wanting  to  kiss  you  but 
never  to  kiss  you. 

Jessica  [in  protest],    No. 

Philip  Ifixing  her  with  a  finget].  Oh, 
yes,  Jessioa. 

[Jessica's  senae  oj  humour  retums 
for  a  moment] 

Jessica.  Well  ...  I  oan't  help  it  if 
he  does. 

Philip.  You  oan,  of  oourse.  And 
the  Mean  Sensual  Man  oalls  it  being 
made  a  fool  of . 

[She  puta  a  aerioue  face  on  it 
again;  not  thai  ahe  can  keep 
one  with  Philip's  tioinkling  cU 
her] 

Jessica.  I  give  you  iny  word  I've 
never  tried  to  flirt  with  Tommy  .  .  . 
exoept  onoe  or  twioe  when  he  has  been 
boring  me.  And  perhaps  onoe  or  twioe 
when  I  was  in  the  dumps  .  .  .  and 
there  he  was  .  .  .  and  I  was  boring 
him.  I  know  him  too  well  to  fdrt 
with  him  .  .  .  you  oan*t  flirt  with  a 
man  you  know  well.  But  he*s  been 
boring  me  latelv,  and  I  suppose  IVe 
been  a  bit  bored.  But  suppose  I  have 
been  flirting  with  him  ...  I  thought 
he  was  safe  enough.  [Thai  cUtempt 
faüing,  there  is  a  tack  left,  and  on  this 
she  really  manages  to  work  hersdf  hack 
to  indignation]  And  a  caddish  thing 
to  go  speaking  to  you  about  it. 

Philip.     So  he  said  ...  so  he  said. 

Jessica.  Worse  than  caddish  .  .  . 
outrageousi  I  never  heard  of  such 
a  thing  .  .  .  you  shouldn*t  have  let 
him. 

Philip.  Should  I  have  knocked  him 
down  when  he  mentioned  your  name? 

Jessica.     Yes  ...  I  wish  you  had. 

Phiup.     little  savage  I 

Jessica.  I  can't  laugh  about  this. 
I'm  hurt. 

Philip.    My  dear,  if  you  have  any 


sense  at  all,  you '11  ask  him  to  dinner 
and  chaff  him  about  it  .  .  .  betöre  me. 

Jessica.  Have  you  any  understand- 
ing  of  what  a  woman  feels  when  men 
treat  her  like  this?  Degraded  and 
cheapened. 

[BtU  the  high  moral  tone  Phiup 
wiU  not  stand.  He  drops  chaf 
and  tackles  ?ier] 

Philip.  I  can  teil  you  what  the 
man  feels.  He'U  be  eitner  my  father 
or  me.  That*s  your  choice.  Tommy's 
my  father  when  you've  put  on  your 
best  gown  to  attraot  him,  or  he's  me 
when  he  honestly  says  that  he'd  rather 
you  wouldn't.  Do  you  want  him  to 
be  me  or  my  father?  That's  the  flnt 
question  for  you. 

Jessica.  I  want  a  man  to  treat  a 
woman  with  courtesy  and  respect. 

Philip.  And  what  does  that  come 
to?  My  dear,  don*t  you  know  that 
the  Mean  Sensual  Man  .  .  .  no,  not 
Tommy  for  the  moment,  but  say  Dick 
or  Harry  .  .  .  looks  on  you  all  as 
choice  morseis  .  .  .  with  your  pretti- 
nesses,  your  dressings  up,  your  musio 
and  art  as  so  much  sauce  to  ms  appetite. 
Which  only  a  mysterious  thing  oalled 
your  virtue  prevents  him  from  induk- 
ing  .  .  .  almost  by  force,  if  it  wereirt 
for  the  Police,  Jessica.  Do  you  like 
that? 

Jessica.     I  don't  believe  it. 

Philip.  Do  you  really  believe  that 
most  men's  good  manners  towards 
most  pretty  women  are  an3rthing  eise 
but  good  manners? 

Jessica.  I  prefer  good  manners  to 
yours.  [Then,  both  fine  taste  and 
sense  of  humour  to  the  rescue  again] 
No  ....  that*s  rüde. 

Philip  [with  much  mare  affection  than 
the  words  convey],  I  treat  you  as  a 
man  would  treat  another  man  .  .  . 
neither  better  nor  worse.  Is  the  oom- 
pliment  quite  wasted? 

Jessica  [as  amazed  at  this  unreasonabU 
World].  I  want  to  be  friends  with  men. 
I'd  sooner  be  friends  with  them.  It's 
they  who  flirt  with  me.    Why? 

Philip  [iruyurdbly  mischievous].  Of 
course  I*ve  forgotten  what  you  lock 
like,  and  I  never  notice  what  you  havo 
on  .  .  .  but  I  suspeot  it's  beoaiüB 
you*re  rather  pretty  and  attraotiTe. 

Jessica.  Do  you  want  women  noi 
to  be? 

Philip.    No. 

Jessica.  It's  perfeotly  iklnffpf^- 
Of  course,  if  I  had  dosens  ot  eUUnti 
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and  mw  an  old  woman  with  the  last 
one,  I  should  be  quite  out  of  danger. 
But  we  can*t  all  be  Uke  that  .  .  .  you 
don't  want  us  to  be. 

Philip  [purdy  negative].    No. 

[He  leavea  her  free  io  justify  her» 
8df] 

Jessica.  I  do  my  share  of  things. 
I  make  a  home  for  you.  I  entertain 
your  friends.  It  may  cost  your  precious 
World  too  muoh  .  .  .  my  civiüsation 
.  .  .  but  you  want  all  this  done. 
[Then  with  a  certairUy  womardy  reserve] 
And  Phil  .  .  .  suppose  I'm  not  much 
nioer  by  nature  than  some  of  you  men? 
Wben  I  was  a  baby,  if  I'd  not  been 
fastidious  I  should  have  been  .a  sad 
g^utton.  My  culture  .  .  .  my  civilisa- 
tion  .  .  .  mavTi't  be  quite  up  to  keep- 
injg:  the  briäiant  Tommy  a  decent 
friend  to  me,  but  it  has  its  uses. 

[But  Philip  means  to  laugh  thia 
out  0/  court^  too] 

Philip.  Look  here,  if  it's  01^  your 
culture  keeps  you  from  kissing  Tommy 
.  .  .  Mss  him. 

[To  he  80  driven  from  pillar  to 
post  really  doea  exasperate  her] 

Jessica.  Phil  ...  I  sometimes 
think  I*d  sooner  have  been  married 
to  your  father. 

Philip.     Why? 

Jessica.  If  you  went  on  as  he  did 
instead  of  as  you  do  .  .  .  I  should  be 
Borry  ...  I  should  despise  you  .  .  . 
but  it  would  string  me  up  and  add  to 
my  self-respect  enormouslyl  [Then  a 
liUle  appealinqly]  But  it*s  when  you're 
inhuman,  Pml  .  .  .  that  I'm  ever  so 
little  tempted. 

Philip  [contrite  at  once],  I  know  I 
am.  [Then  he  gete  up  to  stand  looking 
into  the  fire,  and  what  he  saya  ia  heart- 
feit].  But  I  do  so  hate  that  farm-yard 
World  of  sex  .  .  .  men  and  women 
always  treating  each  other  in  this  un- 
friendly  way  .  .  .  that  I*m  afraid  it 
hardens  me  a  bit. 

Jessica  [from  her  aide,  gently,  with 
luat  a  look  at  him],  I  hate  it,  too  .  .  . 
but  I  happen  to  love  you,  Phil. 

[They  amiXe  at  each  other] 

Philip.  Yes,  my  dear.  If  you'd 
kindly  come  over  nere  ...  I  should 
like  to  kiss  you. 

Jessica.  I  won't.  You  can  come 
over  to  me. 

Philip.  WiU  you  meet  me  half 
way? 

[They  meet  haJf  way,  and  kiaa  aa 
huahand  and  wije  can.     They 


atand  together,  looking  into  the 
fire] 

Philip.  Do  you  know  the  sort  of 
World  I  want  to  live  in? 

Jessica.     Should  I  like  it? 

Philip.  Hasn't  Humanity  oome  of 
age  at  last? 

Jessica.     Has  it? 

Philip.  Majm't  we  hope  so  ?  Finery 
sits  so  well  on  children.  And  they 
strut  and  make  love  absurdly  .  .  . 
even  their  quarrelling  is  in  all  good 
faith  and  innocence.  But  I  don't  see 
why  we  men  and  women  should  not 
find  all  happiness  .  .  .  and  beauty,  too, 
...  in  soberer  purposes.  And  with 
each  other  .  .  .  why  not  always  some 
touch  of  the  tranquil  understanding 
which  is  yours  and  mine,  dear,  at 
the  best  of  moments? 

Jessica  [happily],  Do  you  mean 
when  we  sometimes  suddenly  want  to 
shake  hands  ? 

Philip  [happily,  too].  That's  it.  And 
I  want  an  art  and  a  culture  that  sha'n't 
be  just  a  veneer  on  sava^ery  .  .  .  but 
it  must  spring  in  good  time  from  the 
happiness  of  a  whole  people. 

[Jessica   givea    heraelf   one   little 
ahake  of  womanly  commonaenae] 

Jessica.     Well,  what*s  to  be  done? 

Philip  [nohody  more  practicdl  than  he]. 
Vve  been  making  suggestions.  We 
must  leam  to  live  on  a  thousand  a  year 
.  .  .  put  Mildred  to  a  sensible  school 
.  .  .  and  I  must  go  on  the  County 
Council.  That*s  how  these  ^eat  Spirit- 
ual revolutions  work  out  m  praotice, 
to  begin  with. 

Jessica  [aa  one  who  demanda  a  right], 
Where*s  my  share  of  the  Job? 

Philip  [conadoua  of  aome  helpleaaneaa]. 
How  is  a  man  to  teil  you?  There's 
enough  to  choose  from. 

Jessica  [the  bürden  of  her  aex*a 
preaent  fate  wpon  her].  Ah,  you're 
normal.  Noboay  sizes  you  up  as  a 
good  man  or  a  bad  man  .  .  .  pretty 
or  piain.  There's  a  trade  for  bad 
women  and  several  professions  for 
plain  ones.  But  I've  been  taught  how 
to  be  charming  and  to  like  dainty 
clothes.  And  I  dare  say  I'm  exci table 
and  emotional  .  .  .  but  I  can't  help 
it.  I*m  well  off,  married  to  you,  I 
know.  You  do  make  me  forget  I'm  a 
female  oocasionally. 

Philip.  Male  and  female  created 
He  them  .  .  .  and  left  us  to  do  the 
rest.  Men  and  women  are  a  long 
time  in  the  making  .  .  .  aren't  they? 
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Jessica  [envioiLsly].  Oh  .  .  .  you*re 
all  right. 

Philip  [tvith  some  humble  knowledge 
of  himaelß.     Are  we? 

Jessica.  But  I  teil  you,  Phil,  it 
isn't  so  easy  for  us.  You  don't  always 
let  US  have  the  fairest  of  chances,  ao 
you? 


Philip.    No,  I  grant  it's  not  easy. 
But  it's  got  to  be  done. 
Jessica.     Yes  .  .  . 

[She  doean't  finisK  for  reaüy  there 
ia  no  end  to  the  Bvhject.  Bvi 
for  a  moment  or  two  longer, 
happy  together,  they  stand  lock- 
ing  into  the  fire] 


THE  TRAGEDY  OF  POMPEY  THE  GREAT 

(1910) 
Bt  John  Masefield 


JOHN  MASEFIELD 

In  his  essay  on  Defoe,  John  Masefield  has  written  that  ''a  man  is  judged  by  the 
intens! ty  and  nobleness  of  his  spiritual  oonviotions."  This  oritioism  may  very  well 
be  applied  to  Masefield  himself.  When  he  returned  to  America,  in  1916,  after  an 
absenoe  of  over  twenty  years,  having  won  for  himself  a  foremost  position  among 
the  yoimger  sohool  of  English  writers,  we  were  able  to  judge  for  ourselves  how 
much  the  literary  expression  of  the  artist  represented  the  spiritual  fervour  of  the 
man. 

It  may  be  a  dangerous  thing  for  the  literary  historian  to  acoept  Taine's  theory 
so  far  as  to  deteot,  in  casual  instances,  the  influences  of  a  man's  life.  Masefield 
has  himself  said  that  one  can  never  know  one's  influences.  But  we  may  doubt 
whether,  if  he  had  not  gone  to  sea  as  a  boy,  we  should  have  been  given  such  an  ex- 
cellent  anthology  as  '*  A  Sailor's  Garland."  If  he  had  remained  at  home,  would  he 
have  written  such  graphio  sketches  of  the  life  and  superstitions  of  the  seaman  as 
mark  "A  Mainsail  Haul"?  But  Masefield  did  go  to  sea.  He  entrained  for 
two  years,  thinking  that  his  life  would  be  spent  aboard  a  merchantman,  and  it  was 
while  he  was  on  a  ship,  going  to  America  to  take  up  a  commission,  that  he 
fought  out  with  himself  the  problem  of  a  future.  He  had  reached  the  point  where 
he  had  to  oast  the  die.  During  this  trip,  he  realized  that,  with  the  promptings  in 
him  to  write,  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  training  of  the  sea  back  of  him,  on  the 
other,  should  he  accept  the  oommission  waiting  him  in  America,  the  writing  Im- 
pulse would  be  gone  from  him  forever.  So,  stränge  to  say,  it  was  not  John  Mase- 
field, the  sailor,  who  stepped  ashore  on  New  York  soil,  but  John  Masefield,  the 
author,  up  against  it  to  such  an  extent  that  he  soaroely  had  a  sovereign  in  his 
X>ooket.  His  assets  were  a  whole  suit  of  olothes,  a  soimd  pair  of  shoes,  and  the  un- 
quenohable  spirit  which  still  bums  from  the  depths  of  his  blue  eyes. 

If  John  Masefield  fulfils  his  destiny,  his  biographers  of  the  future  will  picture 
him  in  his  red  shirt  on  a  Connecticut  farm  as  we  picture  Robert  Bums  at  the  plough. 
Already  a  Royal  Aoademician  has  idealized  his  seamanship,  after  the  manner  of  an 
old  master  picturing  Columbus  with  globes  and  astrolabes  and  far-seeing  vision. 
We  might  even  conjecture  that  some  poetio  admirer  of  Masefield,  in  the  future,  will 
write  of  his  experiences  in  the  Yonkers  carpet  factory,  in  the  same  spirit  that  Hood 
sang  of  the  famous  shirt.  But  we  oannot  prophesy  how  the  biographers  will  ao- 
count  for  the  days  spent  in  Luke  0'Connor*8  saloon. 

Masefield  struggled  as  tempestuously  in  New  York  as  he  did  at  sea.  His  chief 
oonoem  was  his  daily  bread.  When  the  sovereign  was  spent,  he  beoame  a  frequent 
visitor  at  pawn  shops  on  Eighth  Avenue  and  Bleeoker  Street,  dispensing  with  as  much 
of  his  wardrobe  as  expedienoy  allowed.  We  can  imagine  him  wandering  up  and 
down  Sixth  Avenue,  illy  clad,  in  searoh  of  a  job.  It  is  even  hinted  that  he  and  his 
oronies,  whom  he  had  pioked  up  at  sea,  tried  street  singing  for  a  livelihood.  What 
oharacteristios  in  him  appealed  to  the  härtender  on  Sixth  Avenue,  we  do  not 
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know.  But  it  is  a  fact  that,  with  his  tanned  face,  acquired  on  the  Connecticat 
farm,  and  with  his  rough  hands,  bom  of  rough  handling  of  sails  and  ropes, 
John  Masefield  did  not  look  like  a  tenderfoot  when  he  entered  the  saloon  of 
Luke  O'Connor. 

We  understand  from  one  source  that  Masefield's  boss  declared  he  never  at- 
tained  sufficient  dexterity  to  mix  a  Cocktail.  Somewhere  in  his  writings,  Masefield 
himself  declares  that  his  duties  were : 

To  clean  the  glasses  which  the  two  artists  filled  for  the  thirsty.  I,  who  was 
not  an  artist,  and  could  not  mix  the  subtle  drinks  in  vogue,  might  only  serve 
beer  and  cigars.  ...  I  had  to  see  that  the  piping  through  which  the  beer  rao 
to  the  taps  was  kept  packed  in  the  ice.  .  .  .  Twice  a  week  I  had  to  take  down 
the  electric  light  shades,  which  were  of  a  pinky-blue  porcelain,  to  wash  them 
oarefully  with  soap  and  water.  ...     I  slept  in  a  garret  in  the  hotel. 

Seekers  after  literary  influences  should  turn  to  Masefield's  volume,  "The  Tai^ 
paulin  Muster",  where  there  are  several  short  stories  reminiscent  of  this  period. 
A  sympathetic  description  of  the  Hudson  River  appears  in  the  sketoh,  **  On  the  Pali- 
sades",  which  points  to  the  way  in  which  Masefield  spent  his  spare  time  when  he 
was  relieved  from  duty  at  the  carpet  factory  in  Yonkers. 

One  of  the  most  poignant  things  about  Masefield*s  experiences  in  New  York 
was  the  utter  loneliness  which  beset  him.  It  prompted  him  in  after  days  to  write 
**Mid'titude  and  Solitude",  as  his  experiences  at  sea  were  the  foundations  for  "Cap- 
tain  Margaret'*,  and  such  volumes  as  *'0n  the  Spanish  Main*'  and  '*Sea  Life  'm 
Nelson's  Time.**  However  much,  in  his  early  years  as  a  boy,  he  may  have  relished 
"Peroy*s  Reliques'*,  he  must  have  leamed  the  true  rhythms  for  his  "Salt  Water 
Ballads**  from  the  throats  of  the  sailors  themselves.  He  steeped  himself,  dunng 
these  early  years,  in  the  tradition  and  in  the  Jargon  of  the  sailor,  with  the  conse- 
quenoe  that  his  "Salt  Water  Ballads**  and  his  "Story  of  a  Round-House"  have  to 
carry  glossaries  for  the  better  understanding  of  the  ordinary  reader. 

After  his  retum  to  London,  John  Masefield  began  his  literary  career.  The  Lon- 
don oritios,  in  their  seizure  upon  the  roughest  lines  in  Masefield* s  work,  as  a  mea»- 
ure  of  what  they  liked  to  call  his  uncouthness,  are  forever  quoting  those  significant 
words  of  Synge  wherein  he  is  credited  with  having  affirmed,  **It  may  almostbe 
Said  that  before  verse  can  be  human  again,  it  must  leam  to  be  brutal.*'  Because 
a  man  like  Masefield  deems  it  worthy  of  his  interest  to  treat  of  themes  like  "The 
Everlasting  Mercy**  and  "The  Widow  in  the  Bye  Street** ;  because,  in  his  varied, 
though  Short,  experience  as  a  Seaman,  he  may  have  striven  to  catch  something  of  the 
fundamental  in  the  lif e  of  a  sailor ;  because  of  his  belief  that  the  ugliness  of  the  worid 
has  a  legitimate  place  in  the  beauty  of  poetry  —  the  reading  public  is  oontinually 
allowing  its  Impression  of  him  to  be  muddled ;  it  is  forever  identifying  him  with 
brutality,  irreverence,  formalism,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  is  the  most  gentle, 
the  most  reverent,  and  the  most  precise  formalist  among  the  Engliah  poets 
to-day. 

As  a  poet,  Masefield  has  widely  contrasting  traditions.  He  has  been  a  wandenr 
since  a  very  small  boy,  with  little  inclination,  during  his  earlier  years,  to  study  or 
be  academic.  For  he  ran  away  from  home  when  he  was  fourteen.  He  has  litanOsT 
taken  lif e  as  an  open  book,  and  he  has  read  from  lif e  all  that  which  is  noieasiire  of  Ui 
8oul*s  Penetration.    There  is  a  touoh  of  Shropshire,  of  Devonshire,  of  Hertfordaliinb 
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in  bis  veins.  There  is  a  strain  of  all  that  is  noble  in  English  verse  in  bis  exeoution, 
baving  been  influenced  by  Cbauoer  and  Sbakespeare  in  bis  common  sympatby  for 
bumanity,  and  baving  from  some  of  tbe  noblest  Englisb  lyrios  gained  bis  facility 
in  lyrioal  form. 

As  a  workman  be  is  not  in  sympatby  witb  tbose  loose  oonstruotionists  wbo  oover 
up  sballowness  of  tbougbt  and  pauoity  of  vision  witb  a  froe  use  of  slipsbod  form.  To 
judge  by  a  oomparison  of  oertain  poems  oontained  in  bis  **Salt  Water  Ballads", 
and  repeated  in  bis  "Tbe  Story  of  a  Round-House'\  Masefield,  like  Tennyson  be- 
fore  bim,  is  continually  editing  bimself,  feeling  for  tbe  rigbt  word,  for  tbe  simplest, 
ratber  tban  for  tbe  most  omate  form.  To  bim  writing  is  not  a  painftd  prooess,  but 
a  very  serious  ocoupation.  And  wben  we  bear  bim  say  tbat  be  re-wrote  "Pompey 
tbe  Great"  eleven  times,  tbougb  some  may  see  in  tbis  fact  an  effort  in  tbe  peoiüiar 
style  wbiob  marks  tbe  play,  otbers  truly  see  in  it  only  tbat  sensitiveness,  tbat  acute 
ear  for  fine  work  wbiob  is  a  rare  and  unusual  quality  in  tbe  writing  of  to-day. 

Masefield  bas  witbin  bim  tbe  freedom  of  tbe  sea,  tbe  freedom  of  tbe  untram- 
melled  road ;  bis  verse  fairly  tingles  witb  tbe  memory  of  tbem.  He  is  a  man  of 
Spiritual  and  pbysioal  adaptability.  He  finds  any  road  a  splendid  road.  He  finds 
all  men  under  all  oonditions  —  save  tbose  wbose  life  is  being  frittered  away  — 
wortby  of  prayer.  From  tbe  time  of  bis  literary  beginnings,  be  bas  been  an  inces- 
sant  worker,  attempting  every  form  of  expressioD  —  tbe  novel,  tbe  lyrio,  tbe  narra- 
tive  poem,  tbe  drama,  and  now,  during  tbese  war  days,  descriptive  bistory.  It  is 
not  too  mucb  to  say  tbat  in  bis  ''Dauber*'  be  bas  given  us  one  of  tbe  greatest  sea 
poems  in  Englisb  literary  bistory ;  tbat  in  '*Tbe  Widow  in  tbe  Bye  Street"  be  bas 
raised  conmion  clay  to  a  poetic  level,  in  a  manner  wortby  of  Wbitman ;  tbat  in  tbe 
realm  of  tbe  tbeatre  be  bas,  in  "Tbe  Tragedy  of  Nan",  given  us  a  one-act  drama 
wbicb  bas  done  for  Englisb  ooimtry  life  wbat  Synge's  "Riders  to  tbe  Sea"  and 
"Tbe  Sbadow  of  tbe  Glen*'  bave  done  for  tbe  Aian  Islands.  If  Sbaw  bas  builded 
better  tban  be  intended  in  "Caesar  and  Cleopatra",  Masefield  bas,  in  "Pompey 
tbe  Great",  attacked  tbe  rewriting  of  bistory  witb  as  fervent  a  desire  to  apply 
forces  of  tbe  past  to  conditions  of  tbe  priesent. 

Masefield  owes  bis  literary  beginnings  to  Yeats.  He  owes  mucb  of  bis  attitude 
toward  art  to  bis  inspiring  friendsbip  witb  Synge.  Outside  of  tbese  men,  be  oon- 
fesses  be  does  not  know  wbat  bis  literary  infiuences  are.  He  is  impressed  witb 
a  certain  tbeme,  and  be  lays  it  by  for  years  to  come.  Tbe  legend  of ' '  Tbe  Faitbful ' ' 
was  i>ondered  over  for  many  years  before  be  made  use  of  it.  "Tbe  Tragedy  of 
Nan'*  and  "Tbe  Campden  Wonder"  are  as  true  reflections  of  tbe  Ufe  witb  wbiob, 
at  some  time  or  otber,  be  bas  come  in  contact,  as  "Tbe  Widow  in  tbe  Bye  Street" 
and  "Tbe  Everlasting  Meroy." 

In  all  be  does,  bis  is  a  man's  vision  purely,  but  tbat  does  not  prevent  bim  from 
sbowing  tbe  exquisiteness  and  gentleness  of  a  woman  in  bis  work.  His  love  poems 
addressed  to  bis  wife  are  fuU  of  lyricism  and  tendemess.  Tbey  are  fuU  of  fervour. 
His  scenes  between  Pompey  and  Cornelia  in  "Pompey  tbe  Great"  are  filled  witb 
tbat  Spiritual  imderstanding  wbicb  only  a  man  of  spiritual  deptb  oan  comprebend. 
No  life  ex];>erienceB  of  great  moment  bave  been  ignored  by  Masefield ;  tbey  bave  al- 
ways  been  interpreted  by  bim  in  spiritual  terms.  Tbe  only  poems  be  bas  written 
since  tbe  outbreak  of  Üie  Great  War  bave  been  tbat  very  remarkable  series  of 
Sonnets  oontained  in  bis  "Good  Friday  and  Otber  Poems."  One  only  bas  to  read 
bis  "GaUipoli"  —  for  Jobn  Masefield  bas  been  tbrougb  tbe  Dardanelles  oampaign 
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and  has  followed,  as  an  offioial  historian,  the  Battle  of  the  Somme  —  to  deteot  the 
e£feGt  foroes  of  war  have  had  upon  a  senntiye  personality.  Masefield  writes 
bis  war  impreesions  with  a  realism  that  is  softened  by  poetdo  feeling  and  by  far- 
reaobing  vidon,  —  that  realism  whioh  bares  to  the  bone  the  oruelty  of  the  ravac«6 
of  sword  and  fire,  and  whioh  is  the  same  realism  one  deteots  in  the  sheer  little 
tragedyof  "Nan." 

"Pompey  the  Great"  is  written  with  an  attempt  at  realistio  treatment.  It  has 
a  tendenoy  to  oolloquialism,  just  as  Shaw's  "Caesar  and  Cleopatra"  has.  It  \s 
treated  with  the  reverence  of  one  who  has  been  impelled  to  write  of  Pompey  in  the 
spirit  of  friend  and  defender. 

The  sum  total  of  Masefield's  work  tends  toward  tragedy,  rather  than  toward 
oomedy.  His  style,  in  dramatio  writing,  is  preoise,  formal,  experimental  in  its  crisp 
manner,  whioh  in  "Pompey  the  Qreat"  beoomes  a  mannerism,  where  punotuation 
reduoes  itself  to  periods  and  question  marks  and  exolamations.  He  was  once 
heard  to  say,  "  I  like  precise  thing^s.    I  like  the  form  of  Racine." 

As  a  dramatist,  Masefield  has  figured  in  the  English  renaissance  represented  by 
the  history  of  the  Court  Theatre  under  Granville  Barker*s  management,  and  by  the 
repertory  theatre  under  the  guidanoe  of  Charles  Frohman.  His  "The  Tragedy  of 
Nan"  and  his  "The  Campden  Wonder"  were  in  the  repertory  of  the  former,  and 
among  Frohman's  ambitious  sohemes  was  to  give  an  adequate  production  of  "The 
Tragedy  of  Pompey  the  Qreat."  His  work  has  flourished,  like  Sjmge's  and  Dun- 
sany's,  on  the  repertory  idea ;  and  thus  far  he  has  done  for  the  Engliah  stage  only 
that  whioh  would  bring  it  strength  rather  than  what  would  bring  him  material 
sucoess.    Muoh  more  generally  has  he  been  aooepted  as  a  poet  and  as  a  novelist. 

At  first,  "Pompey  the  Great"  was  conceived  in  Masefield's  mind  as  a  one-aot 
play ;  but,  alter  he  had  considered  the  subject  oar^ully,  he  found  that  there  was 
too  much  to  be  stated,  and  so  he  tumed  to  a  longer  drama.  He  had  read  Plu- 
taroh,  and  had  thus  first  been  attraoted  to  the  figure  of  Pompey,  This  attraotion 
beoame  determination  when,  at  the  end  of  Plutaroh's  Life  of  Pompey,  he  read  the 
splendid  desoription  of  the  closing  days  of  Pompey*8  life.  This  description  may  be 
taken  as  the  inoentive  behind  the  dnima.  He  went  through  Caesar's  Civil  War, 
Lucian's  "Pharsalia",  Appion's  "History" ;  and  he  read  biographies  in  the  classical 
diotionaries.  But  nothing  fired  him  more,  in  the  determination  to  do  justice  to 
Pompey,  than  his  reading  of  Mommsen,  from  whom  he  wished  to  vindioate  the 
Roman  Emperor.  His  interest  in  the  portraits  of  Pompey  on  coins  and  marble 
busts  and  in  the  people  surrounding  Pompey  is  measured  by  the  notes  which  are 
appended  to  his  tragedy. 

"Pompey  the  Great"  has  been  presented  many  times,  once  by  the  Stage  Society* 
another  time  by  F.  R.  Benson,  at  Stratford.  There  is  a  reoord  of  an  exoellent  Per- 
formance given  by  students  at  Manchester.  It  has  not  been  produced,  thus  far,  in 
America.    Herbert  Trench,  writing  of  the  play,  as  viewed  upon  the  stage,  said : 

Mr.  MasefieM  does  not  wholly  succeed,  perhaps  because  he  aims  at  oompre- 
hending  more  than  his  theme.  Portraying  hasty  Romans,  he  has  an  eye  on 
England,  and  on  the  more  vulgär  and  blatant  forms  of  Imperialism,  on  bureau- 
cracy  at  Whitehall,  on  the  Boer  Wars,  on  the  House  of  Lords. 

Certainly,  the  democratic  spirit  which  pervades  this  pieee,  and  whioh  beaoty  of 
form  and  richness  of  Imagination  only  make  more  impresdve,  is  like  the  domoontit 
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foroe  at  work  in  the  world  to-day.  The  philosophy  in  it  may  be  too  contempla- 
tive  for  drama  in  the  populär  sense.  It  may  be  too  lofty  in  its  historical  attitude, 
but  there  is  nobility  of  character  whioh,  were  an  actor  sufficiently  large  to  compass 
the  part,  would  transoend  all  shortcomings  in  action  and  in  moving  Situation.  Un- 
like  "Caesar  and  Cleopatra",  it  is  lacldng  in  humour.  In  fact,  Masefield,  as  poet 
and  dramatist,  is  lacldng  in  humour.  But  what  saves  him  from  austerity  and  un- 
yielding  gloom  are  his  infinite  oompassion  and  his  abounding  sympathy  with  all 
f orms  of  human  lifo. 
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ACT   I 


A  room  in  Pompet's  house  near  Rome, 
Walls  hung  with  draperies  ofa  dark 
blue.  Doors  curtained.  BcUcony, 
open,  showing  distant  lights,  A  gong 
and  maUeL  Wine,  glaaaeSf  etc, 
Papers  in  a  ca^ket,     Lamps. 

Horns  without  as  troope  pass,  Antistia 
cdone^  lighting  lamps  with  a  taper, 

Antistia  [looking  towards  the  window], 
More  soldiers.  Blow  your  homs. 
Spread  your  colours,  ensign.  Your 
colours'll  be  dust  the  sooner.  Your 
breath  will  be  in  the  wind,  a  little  noise 
in  the  night.  That's  what  you  come 
to,  soldiers.  Dust,  and  a  noise  in  the 
trees.  Dust,  and  the  window  rattling. 
No  more  flags  and  homs  then.  [Light^ 
ing  the  last  lamp]  I  wish  I  knew  the 
rights  of  it.  [Settling  books  on  table] 
1  wish  Philip  woiild  come. 

A  VoicB  [withoiU,  in  the  bälcony], 
Pompey. 

Antistia.     What  was  that? 

The  Voice.     Pompey. 

Antistia  Ifrightened],  Who  calls 
Pompey? 

The  Voice.  Not  so  loud.  Not  so 
loud,  Pompey. 

Antistia.  What  is  it?  What  d*  you 
want  with  Pompey? 

The  Voice.  Philip  must  teil  Pom- 
pey at  once. 

Antistia.     What  must  he  teil  him? 

The  Voice.  To  stamp  his  foot  at 
once. 

Antistia.  To  stamp  his  foot  at 
once? 

The  Voice  [amid  laughter],  Stamp 
your  foot,  Pompey.    Aha!    Ha!    Pom- 

pey. 

Antistia  [going  to  the  lüindow],  What's 
this?    Whoareyou? 

The  Voice  [going].  Aha!  Pompey. 
Stamp  your  feet,  Pompey. 

Antistia  [going  to  a  door,  acared], 
Philip,  Philip. 


Phiup  [mUting  down  tray],  What's 
the  matter  r    What's  happened  ? 

Antistia.  There  was  a  voice.  A 
voice.  Something  at  the  window.  Jeer- 
ii     '^ 


*HiLiP  [opening  vnndow],  Come  out 
of  that.  There' 8  no  one  there  now. 
Wasit  a  man? 

Antistia.  There  was  no  one.  It 
had  a  man's  voice.  It  spoke.  It 
laughed. 

Philip.  It's  gone.  It's  gone,  my 
dear.     Don't.    Don't.    It's  gone. 

Antistia.  They  say  that  the  dead 
come  back.  To  cry  in  the  night 
[pause]  whenever  baa  times  are  Com- 
ing. Dead  men's  souls.  They  want 
blood.  Ldcking.  Ldcking  blood  in 
the  night.  Whenever  Rome's  in  dan- 
ger. 

Philip.  Hush.  Hush.  Don't  talk 
such  things.  It  gives  them  life.  What 
was  it  saying? 

The  Voice.  Stamp  your  foot,  Pom- 
pey.   Stamp  your  foot,  Pompey. 

Antistia.    Ah ! 

Philip  [exorcising  at  window,  with 
things  from  tray].  Wine  for  blood. 
[Pours  wine]  Bread  for  flesh.  [Breaks 
bread]  Salt  for  life.  [Flings  salt]  A 
cloak  of  blue  on  Rome.  A  net  of  gold 
over  this  house.  To  the  desert.  To 
the  night  without  stara.  To  the  wastes 
of  the  sea.  To  the  two-forked  flame. 
[Returning  heaüüy]  God  save  my  dear 
master,  Pompey.  I  fear  there's  trouble 
Coming. 

Antistia  [hysterically].    Ah!    Ah! 

Philip  [pouring  water],  Drink  this. 
Drink  this.     I'll  fetch  another  glass. 

Antistia  [hysterically],  Not  off  that 
tray.    Not  off  that  tray. 

Philip.  There.  There.  God  save 
US !    Why,  Antistia,  they've  no  i)ower. 

Antistia.  I  see  the  marohing  of 
armies.  Dust.  Dust.  That  is  what 
the  tnimpets  mean.    War.    Civil  War« 
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Pompoy   and    Caesar.         Like      eaglcs 
struggling. 

Philip.  No.  No.  Don*t  say  that. 
You  bring  things  to  pass. 

Antistia.  What  elso  could  it  m(!an? 
What  did  it  mcan  ? 

Philip  [distractedly].  I  don't  riglitly 
know  what  it  said. 

Antistia.  About  stamping?  About 
Pompey  stamping? 

Philip.  Pompey  said  it.  In  tlio 
Senate  yestcrday.  Reports  came  in. 
There  was  a  panic.  The  Senators  were 
at  their  wits'  ends.  News  came  that 
Caesar  was  marching  on  Rome.  Thev 
asked  Pompey  if  he  had  an  army.  If 
he  could  defend  them. 

Antistia.     Is  Caesar  coming  ? 

Philip.  It  was  one  of  tnese  wild 
rumours. 

Antistia.     What  did  Pompey  say? 

Philip.  He  said  if  he  stamped  his 
foot,  soldiors  would  spring  up  all  over 
Italy.  Armies  of  soldiers.  To  drive 
Caesar  back  into  Gaul. 

Antistia.  And  now  ho  must  stamp 
his  foot.  Caesar's  on  the  road  with  his 
army. 

Philip.  It's  timo  for  the  housc  to 
shake  when  the  door-posts  quarrel. 

[Pausing  at  distant  tumult] 

Antistia.  Thcw'ro  proud  ones,  to 
set  the  World  on  nro  so  as  one  of  thcm 
may  warm  his  hands. 

Philip.  Pompey's  only  defending 
the  Stal(\  He  tninks  he*s  a  great  one, 
Caesar  doos,  now  that  he's  conquored 
Gaul.  What  aro  the  Gauls?  The 
Gauls  aro  nakcd  heathon,  with  coppor 
swords  like  the  sa vages.  Why,  Cajsar 
would  nover  havo  oeon  anybody  if 
Pompey  hadn't  backed  him. 

Antistia.  That's  roason  cnough  for 
him  to  fight  Pompey  now. 

Philip.  Pompey  made  him  what 
ho  is.  Pompey  got  him  his  place  in 
Gaul.  Ho  was  no  one  boforo  that. 
[Pause]  And  now  ho  hopos  to  put 
Pompoy  down.  So  ho  can  rule  Rome 
instoad.     l\it  my  mastor  Pompoy  down. 

Antistia.  I  supposo  Caesar  couldn't 
boat  Pompoy,  Philip? 

Philip.  Antistia.  [Snlemnly]  Don*t 
you  talk  liko  that,  Antistia.  I  beliovo 
whorovor  Pompc»y  goos,  there  goes  a 
god  in  front  of  him.  Like  fire.  It's 
that  makos  him  what  he  is.  Oh,  my 
doar  bolovod  mastor.  I'm  that  drovo 
maxi.  I  oan't  hardly  talk  of  it.  That 
ho  should  have  a  civil  war  with  Caesar. 
And  him  only  newly  married. 


Antistia.  It  was  a  civil  war  thit 
first  made  Pompey  famous,  Philip. 

Philip.  He  was  with  Sulla,  against 
Marius.  In  the  civil  wars  then.  And 
over  since  then  he*s  gono  on.  Just  a.« 
though  a  god  went  Ixiforc  him,  bnisb- 
ing  a  road  for  him.  You  would  set 
nothing  but  dangers  all  round.  And 
Pompoy  would  ride  up.  And  [he  Wo« 
in  his  hajid]  puff.  They'd  fade.  They'd 
go.  [Pause]  I've  Seen  all  Romeoufon 
the  roofs  to  see  my  master,  Pompey. 
Triumph?  There  were  horns  blowinir. 
you  couldn't  hear.  And  forty  Idni^s 
marching  barefoot  in  the  streets.  r\-e 
Seen  him  grow  to  be  the  gxe&test  man 
in  the  world. 

Antistia.  Eh?  The  preatest  man 
in  the  world.  And  all  tnrough  bein; 
with  Sulla  in  the  civil  war.  Supposing 
he  were  not  great,  Philip.  Only  a  bif 
clay  Statue.  A  statue  propped  up  by 
sticks.  A  clay  thing,  güded.  Katt 
gnawing  at  it.  The  vnnjd  shaking  it. 
The  sun  cracking  it.  [Pause]  And 
dead  men,  Philip.  Dead  mon  under- 
neath  it  in  the  dust,  fumbling  at  it  to 
bring  it  down 

Philip.     Antistia. 

Antistia.  Time  brings  all  abont. 
they  say.  You  spoke  of  Sulla,  Philip. 
I  was  a  little  girl  thon,  when  Marius 
and  Sulla  fought.  My  fathor  was  i 
conturion  under  Marius.  I  nevor  told 
you  that.  What  do  you  know  of  me. 
Philip,  excopt  that  Tm  to  marry  youT 
I  was  in  the  street  outsido  ourhöus«'. 
and  some  men  came  across  tho  road. 
Thc^y  patted  my  head  and  ask<Hl  if  my 
fathor  was  upstairs.  I  said  yi>s.  Philip. 
And  they  went  in  and  brought  him 
out.  Out  to  thodoor  in  thesuii.  Some 
boys  gathered  to  watch.  l  ran  up  to 
him,  Philip,  to  show  him  my  doli.  And 
one  of  th(f  men  said,  *'We'll  givo  vou 
Marius."  Ile  was  behind  my  fatb^. 
He  swung  his  arm  right  back  liko  this, 
to  give  his  sword  a  swi»op.  Ho  knocked 
my  dada  down  with  a  great  hack  on 
tho  neck,  and  they  all  stabhed  him  w 
ho  feil.  One  of  the  men  said,  "Thorr'* 
your  dada,  little  girl;  nin  and  toll 
mothiT."  And  then  ono  of  tho  Iwy? 
kn(*lt  down  and  stole  his  sandals.  and 
anothor  snatchod  my  doli  away.  Time 
brings  all  about,  Philip.  All  the  li^*« 
spilt  then  by  Pompoy  and  Sulla.  They 
aro  Coming  out  of  the  nieht.  Out  of 
Spain.  Out  of  Rome.  Out  of  Ana* 
Souls  havo  power,  Philip,  even  in  tht 
darkness,  when  the  time  oomes. 
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Philip  [awed].     What  time? 

Antistia.  Pompey's  time.  There. 
There.    It's  beginning. 

[Noise  of  a  tumult,      The  horns 
oj  Soldiers] 

Philip  \at  window],  Some  of  Rome 
seems  to  be  buming.  Pray  God  the 
Senate's  safe.  [PatLse]  We  shaU  have 
to  put  off  OUT  marriage,  Antistia. 

Antistia.  Why,  thus  it  is.  We 
put  off  and  put  off  tili  youth's  gone,  and 
8trength*s  gone,  and  beauty's  gone. 
Till  two  dry  sticks  mumble  by  the  fire 
together,  wondering  what  there  was  in 
life,  when  the  sap  ran. 

Philip.  I  must  be  with  my  master, 
Antistia. 

Antistia.  Yout  master.  When  you 
kiss  the  dry  old  hag,  Philip,  you'll  re- 
member  these  arms  that  lay  wide  on 
the  bed,  waiting,  empty.  Years. 
You'll  remember  this  beauty.  All  this 
beauty.  That  would  have  borne  you 
sons;  but  for  your  master.  [A  noise 
of  a  lute  off]  Your  mistress  too,  per- 
haps.  Here  she  comes.  Here  comes 
the  young  wife,  that  will  have  httle  jov 
of  her  man.  She  with  her  lute  girl, 
twanging  a  march  for  her.  Here  she 
comes.     Open  the  door. 

Philip.     Out  mistress. 

[EnteTj    Cornelia    and    Julia.       The 
Servants  place  chairs  for  the  ladies] 

Cornelia.  That  will  do,  Antistia. 
Philip,  you  may  go. 

[Exeuni  Philip  and  Antistia] 

Julia.  But  teil  me.  What's  going 
to  happen?  Is  CsBsar  really  going  to 
fight  your  husband,  or  is  it  only  a  feint 
to  get  your  husband  out  of  Rome? 

Cornelia.  I  don't  know  what  to 
think,  Julia.  He's  a  danger.  He's 
got  such  power  with  the  mob.  He*s 
got  this  army  in  Gaul.  Of  course, 
that's  a  very  great  menace. 

Julia.  But  what  are  his  plans? 
What  does  he  want? 

Cornelia.  He  wants  to  rule  Rome. 
He  plans  to  be  eleeted  Consul.  He  is 
lying  in  Gaul  there,  thinking,  I  think, 
to  frighten  every  one  into  electing  him. 

Julia.  I  wish  you  could  make  your 
husband  put  down  all  this  rioting. 

[Noiae  vnthout] 

Cornelia  [going  to  the  window],  I 
wish  my  father  would  come  in,  Julia, 
I'm  anxious.  What  has  the  Senate 
decided  ?  [She  walks  up  and  down] 

Julia.     That  Cffisar  must  dismiss  his 


army.  I  don't  think  it*s  anything  to 
make  you  anxious.  How  is  your 
father?     What  does  he  think? 

Cornelia.  He  thinks  that  my  hus- 
band ought  to  put  CflBsar  down  with  a 
strong  band. 

A  VoiCE  WiTHouT.     Present  arms. 

Cornelia.     Who's  that  ?    Come  in. 
[The  door  is  ahaken  and  opened 
violently] 

[Enter  her  father^  Metellus  Scipio] 

Father. 

Julia.  We  were  just  talking  about 
you. 

Metellus.  Where's  your  husband? 
Is  he  here?     Has  he  been  here? 

Cornelia.     No,  father.    What  is  it? 

Metellus.  Still  at  the  House? 
He  must  have  had  my  note.  Has  he 
sent  round  to  you  ? 

Cornelia.  No.  What  has  hap- 
pened  ? 

Metellus.  I  must  talk  to  you, 
Cornelia. 

Julia  [rising],     Good-bye,  dear. 

Metellus.  No.  No,  Cornelia. 
She  mustn't  go.  You'll  have  to  sleep 
here,  my  dear  girl.  The  streets  aren|t 
safe  to-night.  Sit  down.  Please  sit 
down.  We're  all  in  the  same  boat. 
[Pause]  Cornelia.  What 's  your  hus- 
band going  to  do  ? 

Cornelia.  Father.  But  I  don't 
know.  He  teils  me  nothing.  Nothing 
at  loast  that  is  not  common  knowledge. 

Metellus.  I've  had  letters.  C8ßsar|s 
advancing  into  Italy.  With  all  his 
army. 

Cornelia.  To  fight  us?  To  attack 
Rome? 

Metellus.  Yes.  It's  what  I  always 
feared.  But  I  never  thought  the  man 
would  be  such  a  blackguard. 

Cornelia.  Does  my  husband  know 
of  this? 

Metellus.  Yes.  I  sent  word  to 
him  at  the  Senate  to  meet  me  here. 
I  had  to  ride  out  to  the  camp.  Cornelia. 
I  don't  understand  your  husband.  My 
dear  prl,  he's  been  plajring  with  the 
Situation.  I  don't  think  you  under- 
stand even  now.  It  means  that  the 
whole  of  Rome  is  being  handed  over  to 
a  political  brigand.  All  the  governing 
olasses,  the  religion  of  our  fathers,  all 
that  has  made  Rome  great.  This  cut-  ^ 
throat  is  marching  to  destroy  it.  Some- 
thing  happened  at  the  camp. 

Cornelia.    What,  father? 
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Metellus.  The  men.  The  soldiers. 
Roman  soldiers.  Men  who  had  eaten 
the  bread  and  salt.  They  refused  duty. 
Romans.  Bribed  to  that.  By  this  up- 
start,  Caesar. 

Cornelia.  Thejr  will  stand  and  see 
Rome  sacked  by  this  outlaw. 

Metellus.  I  must  see  your  hus- 
band.  Ho's  played  with  us.  He  must 
save  US. 

Cornelia.  There.  There.  He's 
Coming.     There's  the  sentry. 

A  VoicB  WiTHouT.  Attention. 
Eyes  right. 

Metellus.     Thank  God. 

A  Voice  Without.     Rresent  arms. 

Cries.     Hail!    Pompey.    Imperator. 
[A  trumpet  blowa  a  flourish] 

A  Voice  Without.  Company.  By 
the  right.     Quick.     March. 

[Philip  enters,  opcning  doors  wide, 
saluting,  showing  the  faaces  lining 
the  door.  Enter  Pompey.  He 
carries  a  deapaich  box,  Metellus 
Salutes] 

[Exil  Philip.     Doors  shut] 

Pompey.  Ah,  Julia.  Ah,  Cornelia. 
[He  goes  to  her,  and  looks  into  her  eyes] 
Ah,  belovod.  [Slowly]  There  will  be 
always  poace  for  me,  in  that  calm  soul. 
[T Urning  wearily]  1  think  that  Sertorius 
was  right,  Julia. 

Julia.     Why? 

Pompey.  In  our  long  Spanish  wars, 
ho  planned  to  steal  away  to  the  Fortu- 
nate  Islands.  He  could  be  quiet  a  little 
there.  [He  goes  to  table  dejectedly] 

Metellus.     You  got  my  note? 

Pompey.     Yes.     Ycs. 

[He  sits  like  one  stunned] 

Metellus.  Man.  What  are  you 
going  to  do?  Csesar's  marching  on 
Rome  with  forty  thousand  men. 

Cornelia.  But  you  can  check  him. 
You  must. 

Metellus.  Do  you  understand? 
Tho  whole —     Does  the  Senate  know? 

Pompey  \opening  his  despatch  box]. 
Sit  down.  doar.  [To  Cornelia]  Sit 
down.  Tho  Senat«  knows.  There  wore 
sevon  hundred  of  us  in  tho  Semitc. 
Sovon  hundrod  of  the  best  men  in  Romo, 
sitting  thoro,  at  sunsot,  waiting.  I  had 
to  stand  up,  among  thom.  I  had  to  toll 
them  that  one  who  —  tluit  a  man  whom 
«  I  —  a  man  very  doar  to  mo  —  was 
marching.  With  an  army.  Against 
this  Rom(».  To  destroy  all  that  that 
great  house,  in  generations  of  honour, 


has  built  up  here,  of  virtue,  of  justiee, 
of  freedom,  to  the  wonder  of  the  worid. 

Metellus.    Yes.    Go  on.    Qo  on. 

Cornelia.  What  are  they  going  to 
do? 

Pompey.  Many  there  were  in  tbe 
pay  of  —  that  man. 

Metellus.    How  did  they  take  it? 

Pompey.  They  were  silent.  Bat  & 
murmur  ran  through  the  house.  They 
moved  in  their  chairs.  Even  those  most 
glad  were  awed.  [Pause]  Then  TuUui, 
a  man  who  owes  his  bread  to  me.  He 
is  in  Csesar's  pay  now.  Rose  up  smQ- 
ing.  To  ask  me  what  troops  I  had  for 
the  defence  of  Rome. 

Metellus.  Yes.  And  you,  the 
guardian  of  Rome,  what  troops  hftve 
you? 

Pompey.  I  said  that  with  the  tvo 
legions  sent  back  from  Gaul,  and  with 
those  reserves  oailed  up  from  the 
country,  I  might  have  thirty  thousand 
men. 

Metellus.  What  is  all  this  talk 
of  you  might  have?  Those  two  legions 
are  in  Csßsar's  pay.  They're  in  mutiny 
at  the  camp.  They're  drawn  up  there. 
Ranged  under  the  eagles.  Thrir 
coionels  are  Csßsar's,  body  and  souL 
They  rcfuso  to  move.  As  for  your  re- 
serves, they're  with  the  people.  They're 
all  for  Caesar.  Thejr  came  crowding'oot 
of  their  tents  crymg,  Peaoe!  Peaee! 
They  won't  flght.  You've  mooked  us. 
You've  tricked  us.  You've  betrayed 
Rome. 

Pompey.     So  they  said  in  the  Senate. 

Metellus.  Why  did  you  not  pre- 
pare  for  this?  You've  haüd  months  in 
which  to  prepare? 

Pompey.  1  have  prepared  for  '\U 
Metellus.  But  I  dia  not  expeot  it. 
1  thought  that  a  noble  act  would  be 
rememDered,  for  moro  than  twonty 
years.  I  thought  that  this  Rome  would 
be  more  to  a  man  than  a  lust  for  power. 
And  old  fricndship,  I  thought  somethinff. 
Metellus.  I've  no  patience  with 
you.  [Hc  sits  wUh  twitching  hands]  — 
[Starting  up]  'Well.  We  know  whit 
you  luiven't  done.  At  least  toll  us  what 
you  have  done. 

Pompey.  Yes.  I'll  teil  vou.  Me- 
tollus.  [Pause]  When  this  began  be- 
tweon  US,  I  thought  of  my  own  time 
undor  Sulla.  I'd  carried'  tho  eagl^ 
into  Africa.  I  was  a  youn^r  man,  theo. 
I  did  rash  things.  But  I  was  lucky. 
I  conquered  Africa.  Sulla  acnit  wora 
to  me  then  to  disband  my  anny,  Bad 
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retum.  \To  Julia  and  Cornelia] 
[Pause]  1  resented  Sulla* s  order.  My 
Boldiers  resented  it.  They  asked  me  to 
be  their  King  in  Afriea.  I  obeyed  Sulla. 
I  thought  —  if  I  did  —  it  might  be 
easier  —  for  the  next  young  oonaueror 
—  to  obey,  too.  Not  to  cause  civfl  war. 
Cornelia.  He  thought  —  we  both 
thoueht,  father,  that  CsBsar  would  re- 
memDer  that.  We  had  planned  how  all 
our  party,  all  the  Senate  even,  should 
go  out  into  the  fields  to  welcome  Csßsar. 
As  Sulla  welcomed  my  husband  then. 
If  he  came  home  alone.  Disbanding 
his  army.  That  would  have  been  a 
triumph  for  CeBsar  greater  than  any 
Consulship.  But  Csßsar  onlv  thinks 
of  present  power.  He  woula  see  the 
glory  of  Rome  pass  rather  than  not  see 
that. 

PoMPEY.  I  did  not  think  that  CsBsar 
would  be  blind  to  the  glory  of  Rome 
[going  to  the  toindow], 

Metellus.  I'll  quote  some  other 
words  to  jrou.  Something  which  you 
Said  once  in  Sicily.  **Wliat  is  all  this 
talk  of  law/'  you  said,  '*to  us  that  have 
8 words  by  our  sides?"  What?  You 
remember  those  words?  Will  you  sit 
still,  and  see  Rome  sacked?  See  the 
rabble  make  beastly  all  that  seven 
centuries  has  made  here?  See  their 
filthy  hands  laid  —  laid  on  these  deli- 
cate  ladies?  See  our  temples  spoiled 
that  their  rat-faced  brats  may  grow 
up  to  eat  free  bread,  and  loaf  and  spit 
outside  the  beer-shops.  Pah!  What 
did  the  Senate  say? 

PoMPET.  They  gave  me  absolute 
power  here. 

Metellus.      What?    Then  send  out 
your  press.    Bill  every  able-bodied  man. 
feill  the  women  if  the  men  won*t  come. 
PoMPEY.     No,  Metellus.    Not  that. 
Metellus.     What  then,  man? 

[Cornelia  intervoaea,  Speaking 
to  her  huahand] 
Cornelia.  It  is  a  question  now,  dear 
heart,  of  standing  for  the  right.  The 
right  side  is  always  the  weaker  side. 
War  is  terrible.  It's  such  a  loathsome 
kind  of  Spiritual  death.  But  it  is  better 
to  have  war,  than  to  see  law  set  aside. 
The  will  of  Rome  must  not  be  slighted. 
I  don*t  mean  the  populär  cry.  That  is 
all  for  Csesar  now,  dear.  It  was  all  for 
you  once.  It  will  be  again.  I  mean 
all  the  buming  thought  of  so  many 
generations  of  our  fathers.  That  must 
not  be  set  aside  for  the  lust  of  one  man. 
It  is  the  duty  of  a  Roman,  dear  heart, 


to  go  out  under  the  eagles  to  def end 
that  buming  thought,  the  Will  of 
Rome.  Even  if  he  goes  alone.  And 
you  will  not  go  alone.  The  souls  of 
our  fathers  will  march  with  you.  And 
if  you  die,  dear  one,  defendin^  what 
they  died  to  make,  you  will  die  as  I 
would  have  my  lover  die. 

PoMPBT.  Ah !  Cornelia.  You  make 
death  hard.  But  it  would  be  sweet  to 
die  so  for  you.  To  die.  To  join  that 
Senate  of  the  old  Romans;  the  wise 
ones.  To  bring  them  news  of  Rome 
there.    In  the  snadows. 

Cornelia.  Saying  that  you  come 
crowned.  Having  pTaved  the  Roman. 
"Having  obeyed  their  laws." 

Metellus  [quickly],  Go  on,  girl. 
Oh,  move  him,  Cornelia.  Goad  him  to 
action.  I  cannot.  For  Rome's  sake. 
Move  him.  Get  him  out  of  this  child's 
mood. 

Pompey.  Yes.  Yes.  Yes.  [Slowly] 
I  shall  fight  CsBsar.     [Sharply] 

Metellus.  Ahl  [ExcUedly]  But 
at  once.  Give  him  no  time  to  win  re- 
cruits  by  succ^ss.  Give  them  no  time 
here.  The  rabble  don't  hesitate.  They 
don't  understand  a  man  who  hesitates. 
Give  me  all  the  cavalry.  Look.  I'U 
mount  six  cohorts  of  slingers.  I  oan 
worry  him  with  those. 

PoMPEY.  Where's  the  map?  [He 
quickly  takea  map  from  waü]  It's  the 
effect  here,  not  the  beating  of  CsBsar. 
We  must  stiften  the  towns  against  him. 
Show  them  that  they'll  have  to  back 
their  choice  with  their  blood.  That*ll 
check  his  advance. 

Metellus.  Ceesar's  quick,  mind. 
He  marches  light,  and  he  comes  a  devil 
of  a  pace.  [Muaingly] 

PoMPBY.  You  say  he's  got  forty 
thousand  men  ?  Let's  see  your  despatch. 
Who  sentit?  [Taking  paper]  Can  you 
trust  this  man? 

Metellus.  Yes.  A  clever  young 
fellow. 

PoMPBY.  Young?  Where's  he 
served? 

Metellus.  He  was  on  Crassus' 
staff  in  Parthia.     In  the  smash. 

Pompey.     I  don't  trust  ghosts. 

Metellus.     Ghosts? 

Pompey.  What  escapes  when  an 
army's  destroyed  like  Crassus'  ?  [Read' 
ing]  Forty  thousand  men.  Shrewd. 
This  is  a  shrewd  lad,  Metellus.  He's 
read  a  lot  of  school-books,  this  man. 
Come.    Forty  thousand? 

Mbtbllub.    Yes. 
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room  in  Pompe y's  house  near  Rome. 
Walls  hung  with  draperiea  ofa  dark 
hlue,  Doors  curtained.  BcUcony, 
open,  showing  distant  lighta.  A  gong 
and  malleL  Wine,  glaases,  etc, 
Papers  in  a  casket.     Lampe. 

orna  withoiU  as  troops  pasa.  Antistia 
alone^  lighting  lampa  with  a  taper, 

Antistia  [looking  towards  the  window], 
OTQ  soldiers.  Blow  your  homs. 
>read  your  colours,  ensign.  Your 
lours'll  be  dust  the  sooner.  Tour 
eath  will  be  in  the  wind,  a  little  noise 
the  night.  That's  what  you  come 
,  soldiers.  Dust,  and  a  noise  in  the 
ees.  Dust,  and  the  window  rattling. 
o  more  flags  and  homs  then.  [LigfU- 
g  the  last  lamp]  I  wish  I  knew  the 
^hts  of  it.  ISettling  books  on  table] 
wish  Philip  would  come. 
A  VoicB  ItoilhoiU,  in  the  balcony]. 
3mpey. 

Antistia.    What  was  that? 
The  Voice.     Pompey. 
Antistia     [/ri^/t/er^eJ].       Who    calls 
>mpey? 

The  Voice,    Not  so  loud.    Not  so 
ud,  Pompey. 

Antistia.    What  is  it?    Whatd'you 
ant  with  Pompey? 

The  Voice.    Philip  must  teil  Pom- 
)y  at  once. 

Antistia.    What  must  he  teil  him? 
The  Voice.    To  stamp  his  foot  at 
ice. 

Antistia.    To    stamp    his    foot    at 
ice? 

The  Voice  [amid  laughter],     Stamp 
)ur  foot,  Pompey.    Aha !    Ha  I    Pom- 

Antistia  [going  to  the  window],  What's 

is  ?    Who  are  you  ? 

The  Voice  [going],    Ahal    Pompey. 

amp  your  feet,  Pompey. 

Antistia   [going  to   a  doar^   soared], 

lilip,  Philip. 


Philip  [vtUting  down  tray],  What's 
the  matter  r    What's  happened? 

Antistia.  There  was  a  voice.  A 
voice.  Something  at  the  window.  Jeer- 
ing  Pompey. 

Philip  [opening  window],  Come  out 
of  that.  There' s  no  one  there  now. 
Was  it  a  man? 

Antistia.  There  was  no  one.  It 
had  a  man's  voice.  It  spoke.  It 
laughed. 

Philip.  It*s  gone.  It's  gone,  my 
dear.     Don't.    Don't.    It's  gone. 

Antistia.  They  say  that  the  dead 
come  back.  To  cry  in  the  night 
[pause]  whenever  bad  times  are  Com- 
ing. Dead  men's  souls.  They  want 
blood.  licking.  licking  blood  in 
the  night.  Whenever  Rome's  in  dan- 
ger. 

Philip.  Hush.  Hush.  Don't  talk 
such  things.  It  gives  them  life.  What 
was  it  saying? 

The  Voice.  Stamp  your  foot,  Pom- 
pey.   Stamp  your  foot,  Pompey. 

Antistia.    Ah  I 

Philip  [exorcising  at  window,  with 
things  from  tray].  Wine  for  blood. 
[Pours  wine]  Bread  for  flesh.  [Breaks 
bread]  Salt  for  life.  [Flings  sali]  A 
cloak  of  blue  on  Rome.  A  net  of  gold 
over  this  house.  To  the  desert.  To 
the  night  without  stars.  To  the  wastes 
of  the  sea.  To  the  two-forked  flame. 
[Returning  heavily]  God  save  my  dear 
master,  Pompey.  I  fear  there's  trouble 
Coming. 

Antistia  [hystericaily],    Ahl    Ahl 

Philip  [pouring  water],  Drink  this. 
Drink  this.     1*11  fetch  another  glass. 

Antistia  [hystericaUy],  Not  off  that 
tray.    Not  off  that  tray. 

Philip.  There.  There.  (Jod  save 
US  I    Why,  Antistia,  theyVe  no  i)ower. 

Antistia.  I  see  the  marching  of 
armies.  Dust.  Dust.  That  is  what 
the  trumpets  mean.    War.    Civil  War. 
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Pompejr   and   CsBsar.        Like      eagles 
stniggling. 

Philip.  No.  No.  Don't  say  Ihat. 
You  bring  things  to  pass. 

Antistia.  What  eise  could  it  mean? 
What  did  it  mean? 

Philip  [distractedly].  I  don*t  rightly 
know  what  it  said. 

Antistia.  About  stamping?  About 
Pompey  stamping? 

Philip.  Pompey  said  it.  In  the 
Senate  yesterday.  Reports  came  in. 
Thore  was  a  panio.  The  Senators  were 
at  their  wits  ends.  News  came  that 
Csesar  was  marching  on  Rome.  They 
asked  Pompey  if  he  had  an  army.  If 
he  could  deiend  them. 

Antistia.     Is  Caesar  Coming  ? 

Philip.  It  was  one  of  tnese  wild 
rumours. 

Antistia.     What  did  Pompey  say? 

Philip.  He  said  if  he  stamped  his 
foot,  soldiers  would  spring  up  all  over 
Italy.  Armies  of  soldiers.  To  drive 
CflBsar  back  into  Gaul. 

Antistia.  And  now  he  must  stamp 
his  foot.  CflBsar's  on  the  road  with  his 
army. 

Philip.  It's  time  for  the  house  to 
shake  when  the  door-posts  quarrel. 

[Pausing  at  distant  tumult] 

Antistia.  They're  proud  ones,  to 
set  the  worid  on  nre  so  as  one  of  them 
may  warm  his  hands. 

Philip.  Pompey's  only  defending 
the  Stat«.  He  tmnks  he*s  a  great  one, 
CsBsar  does,  now  that  he's  conquered 
Gaul.  What  are  the  Gauls?  The 
Gauls  are  naked  heathen,  with  copper 
swords  like  the  savages.  Why,  Caesar 
would  never  have  been  anybody  if 
Pompey  hadn't  backed  him. 

Antistia.  That*s  reason  enough  for 
him  to  fight  Pompey  now. 

Philip.  Pompey  made  him  what 
he  is.  Pompey  got  him  his  place  in 
Gaul.     He   was   no   one   before   that. 

i  Pause]     And   now   ho   hopos    to   put 
^ompey  down.    So  he  can  rule  Rome 
instead.    Put  my  master  Pompey  down. 
Antistia.     I  suppose  Csesar  couldn't 
beat  Pompey,  Phihp? 

Philip.  Antistia.  ISolemnly]  Don't 
you  talk  like  that,  Antistia.  I  believe 
wherever  Pompey  goes,  there  goes  a 
god  in  front  of  him.  Like  fire.  It*s 
that  makes  him  what  he  is.  Oh,  my 
dear  beloved  master.  I'm  that  drove 
mad,  I  Qan*t  hardly  talk  of  it.  That 
he  should  have  a  civil  war  with  CsDsar. 
And  him  only  newly  married. 


Antistia.  It  was  a  civil  war  that 
first  made  Pompey  famous,  Philip. 

Philip.  He  was  with  Sulla,  against 
Marius.  In  the  civil  wars  then.  And 
ever  since  then  he*s  gone  on.  Just  as 
though  a  god  went  before  him,  brush- 
ing  a  road  for  him.  You  would  see 
nothing  but  dangers  all  round.  And 
Pompey  would  ride  up.  And  [Ä€  bloirs 
in  his  harkd]  puff.  They'd  fade.  They'd 
go.  [Pause]  I've  seen  all  Rome  out  on 
the  roofs  to  see  my  master,  Pompey. 
Triumph?  There  were  horns  blowing, 
you  couldn't  hcar.  And  forty  kings 
marching  barefoot  in  the  streets.  Tve 
Seen  him  grow  to  be  the  greatest  man 
in  the  world. 

Antistia.  Eh?  The  greatest  man 
in  the  world.  And  all  through  being 
with  Sulla  in  the  civil  war.  Supposing 
he  were  not  great,  Philip.  Only  a  big 
clay  Statue.  A  statue  propped  up  by 
sticks.  A  clay  thing,  gilded.  Rats 
gnawing  at  it.  The  wind  shaking  it. 
The  sun  cracking  it.  [Pause]  And 
dead  men,  Philip.  Dead  men  undcr- 
neath  it  in  the  dust,  fumbling  at  it  to 
bring  it  down 

Philip.     Antistia. 

Antistia.  Time  brings  all  about, 
they  say.  You  spoke  of  Sulla,  Philip. 
I  was  a  little  girl  then,  when  Marius 
and  Sulla  fought.  My  fathcr  was  s 
centurion  under  Marius.  I  never  told 
you  that.  What  do  you  know  of  me, 
Philip,  except  that  I'm  to  marry  you? 
I  was  in  the  streot  outside  our  house, 
and  some  men  came  across  the  road. 
They  patted  my  head  and  askod  if  my 
father  was  upstairs.  I  said  yes.  Philip. 
And  they  went  in  and  brought  him 
out.  Out  to  the  door  in  the  sun.  Some 
boys  gathered  to  watch.  I  ran  up  to 
him,  Philip,  to  show  him  my  doli.  And 
one  of  th&  men  said,  **We'll  give  you 
Marius."  He  was  behind  my  fatha. 
He  swung  his  arm  right  back  like  this, 
to  give  his  sword  a  sweep.  He  knoclnd 
my  dada  down  with  a  great  hack  on 
the  neck,  and  they  all  stabbed  him  as 
he  feil.  One  of  the  men  said,  **There*s 
your  dada,  little  girl;  nin  and  teil 
mothor."  And  then  one  of  the  hoys 
knolt  down  and  stole  his  sandals,  m 
another  snatched  my  doli  away.  TiflM 
brings  all  about,  Philip.  All  tlie  liW 
spilt  then  by  Pompey  and  Sulla.  TlwEf 
are  Coming  out  of  the  night.  Cot  « 
Spain.  Out  of  Rome.  Out  of  Ärii» 
Souls  have  power,  Philip,  even  in  tti 
darkness,  when  the  tixne  oomei. 
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Philip  [awed],     What  time? 

Antistia.  Pompey's  time.  There. 
There.    It's  beginmng. 

[Noise  of  a  tumidt.      The  horns 
of  Soldiers] 

Philip  [at  tvindow],  Somo  of  Rome 
seems  to  be  buming.  Pray  God  the 
Senate's  safe.  [Pause]  We  shall  have 
to  put  off  our  marriage,  Antistia. 

Antistia.  Why,  thus  it  is.  We 
put  off  and  put  off  tili  youth's  gone,  and 
Btrength's  gone,  and  beauty's  gone. 
Till  two  dry  sticks  mumble  by  the  fire 
together,  wondering  what  there  was  in 
life,  when  the  sap  ran. 

Philip.  I  must  be  with  my  master, 
Antistia. 

Antistia.  Your  master.  When  you 
kiss  the  dry  old  hag,  Philip,  you'll  re- 
member  these  arms  that  lay  wide  on 
the  bed,  waiting,  empty.  Years. 
You'll  remember  this  beauty.  All  this 
beauty.  That  would  have  borne  you 
sons;  but  for  your  master.  [A  noise 
of  a  lute  off]  Your  mistress  too,  per- 
haps.  Here  she  comes.  Here  comes 
the  young  wife,  that  will  have  httle  jov 
of  her  man.  She  with  her  lute  girl, 
twanging  a  march  for  her.  Here  she 
comes.     Open  the  door. 

Philip.     Our  mistress. 

[Enter,    Cornelia    and    Julia.       The 
Servants  place  chairs  for  the  ladies] 

Cornelia.  That  will  do,  Antistia. 
Philip,  you  may  go. 

[Exeunt  Philip  and  Antistia] 

Julia.  But  teil  me.  What's  going 
to  happen?  Is  CsBsar  really  going  to 
fight  your  husband,  or  is  it  only  a  feint 
to  get  your  husband  out  of  Rome? 

Cornelia.  I  don't  know  what  to 
think,  Julia.  He's  a  danger.  He's 
got  such  power  with  the  mob.  He's 
got  this  army  in  Gaul.  Of  course, 
that's  a  very  great  menace. 

JuuA.  But  what  are  his  plans? 
What  does  he  want  ? 

Cornelia.  He  wants  to  rule  Rome. 
He  plans  to  be  eleeted  Consul.  He  is 
lying  in  Gaul  there,  thinking,  I  think, 
to  frightcn  every  one  into  electing  him. 

Julia.  I  wish  you  could  make  your 
husband  put  down  all  this  rioting. 

[Noise  without] 

Cornelia  [goir^  to  the  toindow].  I 
wish  my  father  would  come  in,  Julia, 
I'm  anxious.  What  has  the  Senate 
decided  ?  [She  walks  up  and  down] 

JüUA.    That  Caesar  must  dismiss  his 


army.  I  don't  think  it's  anything  to 
make  you  anxious.  How  is  your 
father?     What  does  he  think? 

Cornelia.  He  thinks  that  my  hus- 
band ought  to  put  CfBsar  down  with  a 
strong  band. 

A  Voice  Without.     Present  arms. 

Cornelia.     Who's  that?    Come  in. 
[The  door  is  shaken  and  opened 
violently] 

[Enter  her  father,  Metellus  Scipio] 

Father. 

Julia.  We  were  just  talking  about 
you. 

Metellus.  Where's  your  husband? 
Is  he  here?     Has  he  been  here? 

Cornelia.     No,  father.    What  is  it? 

Metellus.  Still  at  the  House? 
He  must  have  had  my  note.  Has  he 
sent  round  to  you  ? 

Cornelia.  No.  What  has  hap- 
pened  ? 

Metellus.  I  must  talk  to  you, 
Comeüa. 

Julia  [rising],     Good-bye,  dear. 

Metellus.  No.  No,  Cornelia. 
She  mustn't  go.  You'll  have  to  sleep 
here,  my  dear  girl.  The  streets  aren[t 
safe  to-night.  Sit  down.  Please  sit 
down.  We're  all  in  the  same  boat. 
[Pause]  Cornelia.  What's  your  hus- 
band going  to  do  ? 

Cornelia.  Father.  But  I  don't 
know.  He  teils  me  nothing.  Nothing 
at  least  that  is  not  common  knowledge. 

Metellus.  I've  had  letters.  CsBsar's 
advancing  into  Italy.  With  all  his 
army. 

Cornelia.  To  fight  us?  To  att-ack 
Rome? 

Metellus.  Yes.  It's  what  I  always 
feared.  But  I  never  thought  the  man 
would  be  such  a  blackguard. 

Cornelia.  Does  my  husband  know 
of  this  ? 

Metellus.  Yes.  I  sent  word  to 
him  at  the  Senate  to  meet  me  here. 
I  had  to  ride  out  to  the  camp.  Cornelia. 
I  don't  understand  your  husband.  My 
dear  girl,  he's  been  playing  with  the 
Situation.  I  don't  think  you  under- 
stand even  now.  It  means  that  the 
whole  of  Rome  is  being  handed  over  to 
a  political  brigand.  All  the  governing 
classes,  the  religion  of  our  fathers,  aU 
that  has  made  Rome  gre&t.  This  cut-  * 
throat  is  marching  to  destroy  it.  Some- 
thing  happened  at  the  camp. 

Cornelia.    What,  father? 
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Metblltjs.  The  men.  The  soldiers. 
Roman  soldiers.  Men  who  had  eaten 
the  bread  and  salt.  They  refused  duty. 
Romans.  Bribed  to  that.  By  this  up- 
start,  CsBsar. 

Cornelia.  The^r  will  stand  and  see 
Rome  sacked  by  this  outlaw. 

Metellus.  I  must  see  your  hus- 
band.  He*s  played  with  us.  He  must 
save  US. 

Cornelia.  There.  There.  He's 
Coming.     There's  the  sentry. 

A  VoicE  WiTHouT.  Attention. 
Eyes  right. 

Metellus.     Thank  God. 

A  VoicE  WiTHouT.     Present  arms. 

Cries.     Hail!    Pompey.    Imperator. 
[A  trumpet  blowa  a  flourish] 

A  Voice  Without.  Company.  By 
the  right.     Quick.     March. 

[Philip  enterSy  opening  doors  wide, 
salutingt  showing  the  fasces  lining 
the  door.  Enter  Pompey.  He 
carries  a  deapatch  box.  Metellus 
saltUes] 

[Exit  Philip.     Doors  akut] 

Pompey.  Ah,  Julia.  Ah,  Cornelia. 
[He  goea  to  her^  and  looka  into  her  eyea] 
Ah,  beloved.  [Slowly]  There  will  be 
always  peace  for  me,  in  that  calm  soul. 
[Turning  wearily]  I  think  that  Sertorius 
was  right,  Julia. 

Julia.     Why? 

•  Pompey.  In  our  long  Spanish  wars, 
he  planned  to  steal  away  to  the  Fortu- 
nate  Islands.  He  could  be  quiet  a  little 
there.  [He  goea  to  table  dejectedly] 

Metellus.     You  got  my  note  ? 

Pompey.     Yes.     Yes. 

[He  aita  like  one  atunned] 

Metellus.     Man.      What   are   you 

foing  to  do?  C89sar*s  marching  on 
^ome  with  forty  thousand  men. 

Cornelia.  But  you  can  check  him. 
You  must. 

Metellus.  Do  you  understand? 
The  whole  —    Does  the  Senate  know  ? 

Pompey  [opening  hia  deapatch  box]. 
Sit  down,  doar.  [To  Cornelia]  Sit 
down.  The  Senate  knows.  There  were 
seven  hundred  of  us  in  the  Senate. 
Seven  hundred  of  the  best  men  in  Rome, 
sitting  there,  at  sunset,  waiting.  I  had 
to  stand  up,  among  them.  I  had  to  teil 
them  that  one  who  —  that  a  man  whom 
«  I  —  a  man  very  dear  to  me  —  was 
marching.  With  an  army.  Against 
this  Rome.  To  destroy  all  that  that 
great  house,  in  generations  of  honour, 


has  built  up  here,  of  virtue,  of  justice, 
of  freedom,  to  the  wonder  of  the  world. 

Metellus.     Yes.    Go  on.    Go  on. 

Cornelia.  What  are  they  going  to 
do? 

Pompey.  Many  there  were  in  the 
pay  of  —  that  man. 

Metellus.     How  did  they  take  it? 

Pompey.  They  were  silent.  But  a 
murmur  ran  through  the  house.  They 
moved  in  their  chairs.  Even  those  most 
glad  were  awed.  [Pause]  Then  Tullus, 
a  man  who  owes  his  bread  to  me.  He 
is  in  CsBsar's  pay  now.  Rose  up  smil- 
ing.  To  ask  me  what  troops  I  had  for 
the  def  ence  of  Rome. 

Metellus.  Yes.  And  you,  the 
guardian  of  Rome,  what  troops  have 
you? 

Pompey.  I  said  that  with  the  two 
legions  sent  back  from  Gaul,  and  with 
those  reserves  called  up  from  the 
country,  I  might  have  thirty  thousand 
men. 

Metellus.  What  is  all  this  talk 
of  you  might  have?  Those  two  legions 
are  in  Caösar's  pay.  They're  in  mutiny 
at  the  camp.  They're  drawn  up  th«e. 
Ranged  under  the  eagles.  Their 
colonels  are  Csssar's,  body  and  souL 
They  refuse  to  move.  As  for  your  re- 
serves, they're  with  the  people.  They're 
all  for  Csesar.  The^  came  crowding  oat 
of  their  tents  crymg,  Peace!  Peace! 
They  won't  fight.  You've  mocked  us. 
You've  tricked  us.  You've  betrayed 
Rome. 

Pompey.     So  they  said  in  the  Senate. 

Metellus.  Why  did  you  not  pre- 
pare  for  this?  YouVe  had  months  in 
which  to  prepare? 

Pompey.  I  have  prepared  for  it, 
Metellus.  But  I  diu  not  expect  it 
I  thought  that  a  noble  act  would  be 
remembered,  for  more  than  twenty 
years.  I  thought  that  this  Rome  woold 
be  more  to  a  man  than  a  lust  for  power. 
And  old  friendship,  I  thought  somethinff. 
Metellus.  i've  no  patienoe  with 
you.  [He  aus  with  ttvitching  hands\^ 
[Starting  up]  'Well.  We  know  what 
you  haven*t  done.  At  least  tdl  us  what 
you  have  done. 

Pompey.  Yes.  1*11  teil  you,  Me- 
tellus. [Pause]  When  this  began  be* 
tween  us,  I  thought  of  my  own  ttiM 
under  Sulla.  I'd  carried  the  flifl^ 
into  Africa.  I  was  a  young  man«  thflB. 
I  did  rash  things.  But  I  wm  hidq^* 
I  oonquered  Africa.  Sulla  8€nDft  von 
to  me  then  to  disband  my  anaji  w 
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retum.  [To  Juua  and  Cornelia] 
[Pause]  I  resented  Sulla's  order.  My 
Boldiers  resented  it.  They  asked  me  to 
be  their  King  in  Africa.  I  obeyed  Sulla. 
I  thought  —  if  I  did  —  it  might  be 
easier  —  for  the  next  young  oonaueror 
—  to  obey,  too.  Not  to  cause  civil  war. 
Cornelia.  He  thought  —  we  both 
thought,  father,  that  CsBsar  would  re- 
member  that.  We  had  planned  how  all 
cur  party,  all  the  Senate  even,  should 
go  out  into  the'fields  to  welcome  CsBsar. 
As  Sulla  welcomed  my  husband  then. 
If  he  came  home  alone.  Disbanding 
bis  army.  That  would  have  been  a 
triumph  for  CsBsar  greater  than  any 
Consulship.  But  CsBsar  onlv  thinks 
of  present  power.  He  would.  see  the 
glory  of  Rome  pass  rather  than  not  see 
that. 

PoMPET.  I  did  not  think  that  Cffisar 
would  be  blind  to  the  glory  of  Rome 
\going  to  the  window], 

Metellus.  I'll  quote  some  other 
words  to  you.  Something  which  you 
Said  once  in  Sicily.  **What  is  all  this 
talk  of  law/*  you  said,  **to  us  that  have 
swords  by  our  sides?"  What?  You 
remember  those  words?  Will  you  sit 
still,  and  see  Rome  sacked?  See  the 
rabble  make  beastly  all  that  seven 
oenturies  has  made  here?  See  their 
filthy  hands  laid  —  laid  on  these  deli- 
cate  ladies?  See  our  temples  spoiled 
that  their  rat-faced  brats  may  grow 
up  to  eat  free  bread,  and  loaf  and  spit 
outside  the  beer-shops.  Pahl  What 
did  the  Senate  say? 

Pompet.  They  gave  me  absolute 
power  here. 

Metellus.      What?    Then  send  out 
your  press.    Bill  every  able-bodied  man. 
BiU  the  women  if  the  men  won*t  come. 
PoMPEY.    No,  Metellus.    Not  that. 
Metellus.    What  then,  man? 

[Cornelia  intervoaea,  Speaking 
to  her  husband] 
Cornelia.  It  is  a  question  now,  dear 
heart,  of  standing  for  the  right.  The 
rjght  side  is  always  the  weaker  side. 
War  is  terrible.  It's  such  a  loathsome 
kind  of  Spiritual  death.  But  it  is  better 
to  have  war,  than  to  see  law  set  aside. 
The  will  of  Rome  must  not  be  slighted. 
I  don't  mean  the  populär  cry.  That  is 
all  for  Csesar  now,  dear.  It  was  all  for 
you  once.  It  will  be  again.  I  mean 
all  the  buming  thought  of  so  many 
generations  of  our  fathers.  That  must 
not  be  set  aside  for  the  lust  of  one  man. 
It  is  the  duty  of  a  Roman,  dear  heart, 


to  go  out  under  the  eagles  to  defend 
that  buming  thought,  the  Will  of 
Rome.  Even  if  he  goes  alone.  And 
you  will  not  go  alone.  The  souls  of 
our  fathers  will  march  with  you.  And 
if  you  die,  dear  one,  defendin^  what 
they  died  to  mako,  you  will  die  as  I 
would  have  my  lover  die. 

PoMPEY.  Ah !  Cornelia.  You  make 
death  hard.  But  it  would  be  sweet  to 
die  so  for  you.  To  die.  To  join  that 
Senate  of  the  old  Romans;  the  wise 
ones.  To  bring  them  news  of  Rome 
there.     In  the  shadows. 

Cornelia.  Saying  that  you  come 
crowned.  Having  pTaved  the  Roman. 
"Having  obeyed  their  laws." 

Metellus  [quickly],  Go  on,  girl. 
Oh,  move  him,  Cornelia.  Goad  him  to 
action.  I  cannot.  For  Rome's  sake. 
Move  him.  Get  him  out  of  this  child's 
mood. 

Pompey.  Yes.  Yes.  Yes.  [Slowly] 
I  shall  fight  Cassar.     [Sharply] 

Metellus.  Ahf  [Excüedly]  But 
at  once.  Give  him  no  time  to  win  re- 
cruits  by  suocess.  Give  them  no  time 
here.  The  rabble  don't  hesitate.  They 
don't  understand  a  man  who  hesitates. 
Give  me  all  the  cavalry.  Look.  I'll 
mount  six  cohorts  of  slingers.  I  oan 
worry  him  with  those. 

Pompey.  Where*s  the  map?  [He 
quickly  takes  map  from  wall]  It's  the 
effect  here,  not  the  beating  of  Cffisar. 
We  must  stiften  the  towns  against  him. 
Show  them  that  they'll  have  to  back 
their  choice  with  their  blood.  That'll 
check  his  advance. 

Metellus.  CsBsar's  quick,  mind. 
He  marches  light,  and  he  comes  a  devil 
of  a  pace.  [Musingly] 

Pompey.  You  say  he's  got  forty 
thousand  men  ?  Let's  see  your  despatch. 
Who  sent  it?  [Taking  paper]  Can  you 
trust  this  man? 

Metellus.  Yes.  A  clever  young 
fellow. 

Pompey.  Young?  Where's  he 
served? 

Metellus.  He  was  on  Crassus' 
staff  in  Parthia.     In  the  smash. 

Pompey.     I  don*t  trust  ghosts. 

Metellus.     Ghosts? 

Pompey.  What  escapes  when  an 
army*s  destroyed  like  Crassus*  ?  IRead- 
ing]  Forty  thousand  men.  Shrewd. 
This  is  a  shrewd  lad,  Metellus.  He*s 
read  a  lot  of  school-books,  this  man. 
Come.    Forty  thousand? 

Metbllub.    Yob. 
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PoMPEY.  No.  It*8  not  possible, 
Metellus.  This  is  politics.  Not  war. 
He*s  forcing  our  hand.  His  army's 
miles  away.  He's  rushing  the  frontier 
with  a  few  picked  men.  The  pick  of 
his  light  foot,  and  these  light  Gaulish 
lancers.  It's  a  bold  dash  to  put  all 
Rome  in  a  panio. 

Metellus  [hiting  his  nails],  That*s 
not  what  you'd  have  done. 

PoMPEY.  That*s  how  I  know  I'm 
right.  [Standing]  Take  the  cavalry. 
Get  into  touch  with  him.  Harass  him. 
Hang  on  to  him.  Worry  him  all  the 
time.    I'U  come  on  with  all  I  can  get. 

Metellus.     Take  the  gladiators. 

PoMPEY.  No.  This  is  a  Roman 
question.  No  paid  slaves  shall  decide 
Rome's  fate. 

Metellus.  We  shall  be  a  desperate 
lot  without  them. 

Cornelia.  The  Navy.  Land  men 
from  the  ships. 

Metellus.  They  can't  march. 
This  campaign  is  a  race. 

Pompey.  No.  No.  Look.  [Ex- 
citedly]  I'll  send  gallopers  to  the  fleet 
at  Bnndisi.  I'll  teil  them  to  lash  north, 
forced  rowing.  They*d  catch  him  at 
Pisaurum.  They  could  cut  in  on  his 
left  flank.  So  much  for  the  attack. 
The  city  here*s  the  problom. 

Metellus.  Damn  the  city  here. 
The  city's  for  the  winner.    Always. 

Pompey  [mitsing].  CsBsar's  got  an 
army  in  occupation  here  already.  Now 
to  secure  Rome. 

Metellus  [qtiickly],  The  patricians. 
Let  the  patricians  form  a  Committee 
of  Public  Safety.  They'U  settle  Cflösar's 
mobs. 

Cornelia.  No.  No.  There'd  be 
massacre  all  over  Rome.  All  frightened 
men  are  merciless. 

Metellus.  Be  quiet,  girl.  Yes, 
man. 

Pompey.  No.  That's  the  wild  thing 
the  desperate  man  always  does  to  make 
his  cause  more  desperate.  It  would 
madden  the  mob  against  us.  Our  task 
is  to  win  the  mob. 

Cornelia.  Leave  Cato  in  command 
here. 

Metellus.     What? 

Cornelia.  Let  Cato  raise  a  force 
purely  to  defend  Rome.  Not  a  party 
force  at  all. 

^  Pompey.     Yes,  Cato.    He  Stands  out- 
side  parties.    He  has  power  over  both. 
•    Metellus.      No,    I    say.      Power? 
That  man  with  power.    Bahl    He  re- 


minds  every  one  of  grandpapa.    That's 
why  he's  populär. 

Pompey.  It*s  popularity  thafs 
wanted. 

Metellus.  It's  power  that's 
wanted.  A  few  crucined  mutineers. 
Not  Cato  telling  us  of  good  King  Numa. 

Pompey  [picking  up  the  hammer  oj 
his  gong],     We'll  send  for  Cato. 

Metellus.     No.     No. 

Pompey.     Yes. 

Metellus.     Wait  a  minute. 

Pompey.     Well? 

Metellus.  We  want  a  soldier 
here. 

Pompey.  We  want  a  man  whom 
evenrbody  can  trust. 

Metellus.     Cato's  not  firm  enough. 

Pompey.  I  want  Rome  calm,  not 
intimidated. 

Metellus.  I'm  not  going  to  serve 
if  that  man's  left  behind  in  IU>me. 

Pompey.  Oh,  don't  say  that.  What 
are  your  reasons  against  Cato?  In 
this  instance. 

Metellus.  How  will  Cato  deal 
with  the  mutineers  in  camp? 

Pompey.  Ah!  There.  [Pause]  Yes, 
We  can't  be  hard  on  those  poor  fellows. 
Try  and  see  it  as  they  see  it.  TheyVe 
had  the  ohoice  of  refusing  duty  or  be- 
ginning  a  civil  war. 

Metellus.  A  soldier's  first  duty  is 
obedience. 

Pompey.  Is  it?  I'd  rather  have  him 
a  man  first,  myself.  Only  very  good 
soldiers  mutiny.  Did  you  never  nodoe 
that? 

Metellus.  No.  Nor  you.  They 
must  be  made  examples  of . 

Pompey  [smiling],  Come.  Seme 
wine,  Metellus. 

Metellus  [crossly],  This  isn't  a 
time  for  wine.  [He  stalks  up  and  down 
the  room]  Suppose  we're  beaten.  I  teil 
you  if  we're  beaten  you'U  want  more 
than  old  Father  Cato  here.  You'Il 
want  a  man  to  stamp  out  Csosar's 
faction.  I'd  stop  their  smiling.  By 
the  time  CsBsar  stormed  Rome  he'd 
find  few  of  his  friends  left.  I'd  nuJa 
Rome  so  sick  with  blood.  By.  Shfi'd 
think  no  more  of  CsBsar. 

Pompey.  Mv  God !  The  streets  na 
blood.  In  SuÜa's  time.  That  oiie& 
The  carts  drove  over  them. 

Metellus.  That  was  ohfld's  phy 
to  what  this  will  be. 

Pompey.  Yes.  Suppoae  vbY0 
beaten.  Rome  stormed.  No,  M 
never  I    [He  flings  (he  map  aM£i    No» 
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I'll  give  up  Italy  rather.  I  will  not 
Qght  in  Italy.  Csesar's  rabble  shall 
bave  no  exouse  for  sacking  Rome. 

Metellus.  What?  [A  paitse] 
Where  will  you  fight  him  then?  In 
Spain,  where  your  army  is? 

Cornelia.     Not  in  Spain^ 

Metellus.     Why  not  in  Spain  ? 

Pompey.  No.  You  know  the 
proverb.  Spain's  a  coiintry  where  a 
big  army  starves  and  a  little  army  gets 
bäten.  I  know,  Fve  fought  there. 
And  it's  far  from  Rome,  and  too  near 
Qaul.  No,  Macedonia.  We'll  go  over 
with  the  fleet  to  Macedonia.  There 
are  five  good  legions  from  Crassus' 
smash  in  Macedonia.  We'll  prepare 
an  army  there. 

Metellus.  Yes.  But  your  friends 
in  Rome.  Our  party  here  ?  The  Senate  ? 
The  Consuls? 

Pompey.  They  must  come  with  us 
at  once  to  Brindisi,  where  the  fleet  lies. 
We'll  take  ship  there.  [Wriiing]  I'm 
writing  to  Domitius  at  Corfinium,  to 
join  me  instantly  with  his  twenty 
cohorts.  [Musing]  I  wonder.  If  he 
stays,  he  will  be  invested.  And  he  will 
stay,  he's  as  obstinate  as  a  mule.  If 
he  marches  south  at  once  we  shall  have 
twentv  thousand.  If  not,  we  must 
leave  him  to  his  fate.  I  must  abandon 
Italy. 

Metellus  [slowly],  There*s  some- 
thing  in  it.     Yes.     I  wonder. 

Pompey.  It's  not  so  risky.  Fight- 
ing now  is  backing  losing  cards. 

Metellus.     We  shall  lose  friends. 

Pompey.     We  shall  gain  time. 

Metellus.  Let's  see  the  map. 
[He  iakes  another  map]  1  like  it.  Yes. 
It's  a  good  move. 

Pompey.  Csesar  will  attack  my  army 
in  Spain,  first. 

Metellus.  Afraid  of  its  invading 
his  dear  Gaul,  you  mean? 

Pompey.  He*ll  have  no  choice  in 
the  matter.  He's  got  no  ships  to  follow 
US.  I've  got  the  Navy.  While  he's 
building  ships,  I'll  build  an  Arm^.  If 
he  fights  my  generals  in  Spain,  it  will 
be  a  year  before  he  can  follow  me.  We 
shaU  have  a  great  army  by  that  time. 

Metellus,  Yes.  An  army,  eh? 
Macedonian  phalanx,  eh?  We'll  s^nd 
out  a  fiery  sign  through  Macedonia. 
All  the  swordsmen  of  the  Mls  will  come. 
Out  of  Dacia,  out  of  Thraoe.  Jove, 
what  an  armyl  With  Egypt  at  your 
back,  too. 

PoMPET.    Yes.    Egypt's  füll  of  my 


old  soldiers.  We  can  always  fall  back 
on  King  Ptolemy.  [He  becomea  sad] 
Ah,  well.     Ah,  well. 

Cornelia.     What  is  it? 

Pompey  [quickly].  Nothing.  [He 
rises]  I  was  thinlang  of  all  tms  king- 
liness  wandering  in  little  wild  Greek 
towns. 

Cornelia.  The  kingly  mind  always 
lives  in  a  kingly  city. 

Pompey  [eagerly].  Ahl  Who  said 
that? 

Cornelia.     You  said  it. 

Pompey.  Ah.  Where's  the  fire  that 
scatters  those  sparks?  Why  doesn't  it 
burn  in  us  always  ? 

Metellus  [excitedly],  It's  buming 
now.  Look  here.  Listen.  Look  here. 
Your  idea  of  Macedonia.  Splendid! 
CsBsar  won*t  follow.  [Slapping  ihe  table] 
He'll  be-afraid.  Part  the  world  between 
you.  Let  Caesar  keep  the  West.  You 
be  King  in  the  East.  Build  up  another 
Rome  in  Athens.  With  you  in  the  East, 
we  could  do  what  Alexander  did.  We 
could 

Pompey.  No  more  ambitions,  Me- 
tellus.   You  see  where  ambition  leads. 

Metellus  [flushed],  You  wait  tili 
you  see  those  Dacians.  Big,  black, 
clean-limbed  fellows,  Julia,  with  swords 
and  Steel  shields.  They  Charge  like 
cavalry.     [He  fills  wine] 

Pompey.     So,  Macedonia. 

Metellus.     Yes,  Macedonia. 

Cornelia.     When? 

Pompey.     Now,  dear. 

Cornelia.     To-night? 

Pompey.  It  doesn't  give  you  much 
time.  It  will  be  hard  for  you  to  leave 
all  your  pretty  things  behind. 

Cornelia.  I  was  thinking  about 
your  night's  rest.  Life  is  book  and 
picture  to  me.  All  that  is  Rome  to  us 
comes  with  us. 

Metellus.  Well  then  [rolling  up 
ihe  map  with  a  dick],  boot  and  saddle. 

Pompey.  Take  what  men  you  have, 
Metellus.  And  press  "post  horses. 
You'U  want  my  orders  though. 

[He  strikes  the  gong] 

[Enter  Philip] 

Philip.     Sir. 

Pompey.  Ask  Theophanes  to  spe&k 
to  me  a  moment.  [Exü  Philip] 

Metellus.  That  Greek  writer-fel- 
low.  I  don*t  know  bow  you  stand  that 
man. 
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[Enter  Theophanes,  who  bow8  and  ia 

aaluled] 

PoMPEY.  Sit  down.  [He  takea  papers 
from  despatch  box]  We're  going  to 
Macedoma.  We  take  ship  at  Brindisi. 
These  Orders  to  our  party.  Have  them 
fillod  in  and  sent  round. 

Theofhanes.  Yes.  But  you  won't 
want  them. 

PoMPEY.  You  mean  that —  What 
do  you  mean? 

Theophanes.  I  mean,  you  won*t 
want  them.  Cffisar's  at  Cremona.  He's 
not  marching  on  Rome.  He*8  en- 
camped  in  his  own  province.  It  was  a 
false  alarm. 

All.     What? 

Pompe Y.     How  do  you  know  that? 

Theophanes.  Labienus  has  just 
come  in.  CsBsar's  right-hand  man. 
I've  been  talking  to  him.  Csesar's 
sending  messengers  with  new  proposals 
to  you.     He's  not  marching  on  Rome. 

Metellus.     So  we  go  on  again. 

PoMPEY.  What  are  the  new  pro- 
posals?    Does  he  know? 

Theophanes  [shrugging  his  Shoulders], 
His  men  are  beginning  to  shrink,  I  sup- 

Fose,  now  that  it  comes  to  the  touch. 
don't  blame  'em. 

Julia.  Do  you  think  it*s  an  excuse 
to  gain  time? 

Cornelia.  Ah,  no,  Julia.  Let  us 
give  Cajsar  credit  for  a  little  nobleness. 

Metellus.  Pah !  He  was  in  Cati- 
line*8  conspiracy.  It  was  proved  be- 
yond  a  doubt.  Well,  Pompey.  What 
are  you  going  to  do  ? 

Pompey.  It  is  very  wonderful.  I 
must  See  Cato.  [Going] 

Metellus.  The  lath  and  plaster 
Spartan.     Why? 

Theophanes.     He*s  here. 

[Cato,  in  black  robeSy  enters.  He  Stands 
with  arms  folded,  looking  at  them 
all] 

Metellus.     Well,  sir? 

Pompey.     Yes,  Cato? 

Cornelia.  YouVe  heard?  Won't 
you  sit  down? 

Cato.  So  this  is  the  familv  party. 
Well,  Pompey.  Now  I  see  tne  drags 
that  hinder  your  honesty.  [To  Julia] 
You.  The  critic.  You  with  neither  art 
nor  brain.  Thinking  you  show  both 
by  condemning  them  in  others. 

Julia.  Do  you  show  art  and  brain 
by  condemning  me? 


Cato.  Look  into  your  heart,  woman. 
[To  MetellusI  You,  sir.  The 
General.  A  tailor  and  a  love  affair 
made  you  a  General.  Not  war.  War 
doesn*t  make  your  kind.  But  you  long 
for  war.  You  would  shriek  your 
coimtry  into  war,  any  day,  sir.*  So 
that  humble  brave  men  might  make 
pickings  for  you.  Invitations.  Gold. 
What  you  call  love  affairs.  Farne. 
[To  Theophanes,  while  Metellus 
looka  him  up  and  dotim]  I  don*t  know 
you,  sir. 

Theophanes.  A  contributor  to 
Time*s  waste-paper  basket. 

Cato.  Ah !  [To  Pompey]  And  you, 
the  mischief-maker,  the  genius.  Well, 
which  of  US  was  right,  Pompey? 

Pompey.  You  were  right.  But  I 
have  acted  more  friendly  than  Cae^sar. 

Cato.  You  have  made  the  mischid. 
Can  you  unmake  it  ? 

Pompey.     Can  you  unmake  it? 

Cato.  I?  I  am  going  into  Sidly. 
You  forget.    I  am  Govemor  there. 

Cornelia.  But  now.  In  this  mo- 
ment  of  truce.  Surely  it  can  be  reme- 
died? 

Cato.     Yes.     At  a  prioe. 

Pompey.     How? 

Cato.  You  must  go  alone,  on  foot, 
to  C»sar. 

Pompey.     Never. 

Cato.  And  teil  him  that  you  come 
to  save  Rome  from  civil  war.  That  & 
man's  pride  is  a  little  thing  to  that 
And  that  so  you  have  put  by  your 
greatness. 

Cornelia.     Ah  I    Ah  I 

[She  watches  Pompey'b  face,    AÜ 
tum  to  Pompey] 

Pompey.  No.  I  have  been  a  King 
here.  I  have  been  Hke  God  here. 
Kings  have  come  to  me  on  their  knees. 
CfiBsar.  CsBsar's.  I  made  Csesar  by  » 
stroke  of  my  pen.    No.    Ah,  no. 

Cato.  Csesar  would  be  shamed  to 
tears,  Pompey.  Would  not  that  victoiy 
content  you? 

Pompey.     I  cannot.    No,  I  cannot 

Cato.    Not  to  save  Rome,  Pomp^? 

Pompey.  No.  I  should  be  a  modu 
No.    No. 

Cornelia.  You  would  be  a  to, 
Pompey,  for  all  time.  All  the  bmpi 
of  the  World  would  be  kindied  at  tw 
nobleness. 

Pompey.  You  wish  it»  too»  dfltf 
heart? 

Cornelia  [sofüy].    I  wish  it. 

PoMPSY  [hoking  round].    To  » 
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man.  Whom  I  have  made.  Oh,  Cato, 
Cato!  Is  kindness  to  a  friend  only  a 
bitter  form  of  suioide?  [He  fumbles  at 
the  clasp  of  his  purple]  Very  well,  I  will 
go,  Marcus. 

[He  slings  his  purple  aside] 
Cato.     I  thought  you  were  Pompey 
the  Little.     I  wronged  you. 

Mbtellus.     [To  Thbophanes]    So. 

[They  exchange  glances] 
Pompey.     Old  man.     Old  man. 

[A  noise  withouL  Cries.  A  sen- 
iry  calls  **  Halt.**  Struggling. 
ShotUs  of  ''Stand  back."  '' Let 
mein.**  Thespearsratlle.  The 
door  is  shaken] 
Theophanes  [opening  door],  What*s 
this?     [Pause]    Let  him  in,  Sentry. 

[Enter  filthy  Horseman,  dust  to  the  eyes, 
tottering.  The  door  is  left  open, 
showing  Soldiers] 

Metellus.     One  of  Csssar's  lancers. 

Theophanes.     A  deserter,  eh? 

The  Man  [gasping],  Which  of  you 
is  the  lord? 

Pompey  [pouring  winefor  him],  I  am 
he.  Drink  this.  Take  your  time. 
What  isit? 

The  Man  [spilling  his  drink  like  a 
man  half  dead  of  thirst].  Cassar  I  C®sar ! 
I  escaped  last  night.     CsBsar  I 

Cornelia.     What? 

The  Man.  He's  crossed  the  Rubi- 
con.  With  all  his  army.  Marching  on 
Rome.    Be  here  in  two  days. 

[A  pause] 

Pompey  [resuming  his  purple],  That 
settles  it.    There  can  be  no  treaty  now. 

Cornelia.     So  war  has  begun. 

Pompey  [sadly].  There  it  is.  Onljr  it 
is  more  terrible  now.  More  temble 
than  it  was.  [T Urning  to  go]  It  must 
be  war  now  to  the  end. 

Metellus  [picking  up  the  orders 
from  the  table  and  slapping  them  to  com- 
mand  attention].  And  now.  To  Brin- 
disi.  [He  walks  briskly  towards  the  door, 
hui  halis  opposite  Cato,  at  whom  he  glares. 
Pompey  and  Cornelia  halt  to  watch 
him]  Well,  sir.  My  Conscript  Father. 
Will  you  crawl  bcfore  Caesar  now,  sir? 
It  is  long  since  a  Roman  bade  his  King 
to  lick  the  dust  before  a  traitor.  You 
and  your  kind  may  sue  to  such.  Romo 
puts  other  thoughts  into  our  hearts. 

Cato.  There  are  two  Romes,  Me- 
tellus. One  built  of  brick  by  hodsmen. 
Hut  the  Rome  I  serve  gUmmers  in  the 
uplifted  heart.    It  is  a  court  for  the 


calm  gods.     That  Rome.     Let  me  not 
shame  that  city.    Advance  the  eagles. 
A  VoiCE  Without.     Present  arms. 

[A  trumpet  blows  a  blast] 

[Curtain] 


ACT   II 

ScENE  First.  —  Stnff-officer*  s  tcnt  at 
Durazzo.  Walls  of  piain  canvas. 
Canvas  door  running  on  rings  at  back. 
Smaller  canvas  door  at  back.  Table 
and  camp-chairs.  Everything  bare 
and  severe.  Domitius,  Lentulus, 
Theophanes,  at  the  table. 

Domitius.  So  it  goes  on.  And  Spain 
is  lost.  Look  at  this  position  here. 
Caesar  has  shut  us  in  hero  like  so  many 
sheep  in  a  pen.  Has  Pompey  no  pride? 
Or  has  he  grown  besotted  ? 

Theophanes.  Flaccus  is  raiding 
Caesar' s  Unes  this  morning.  He  will 
attack  them  in  three  places.  And 
break  them. 

Domitius  [fiercely].  Flaccus  is  a  boy. 
A  wholo  year  wasted,  and  half  the  em- 
pire  lost. 

[Enter  Pompey  hurriedly.     They  saliUe] 

Pompey.  Good  morning.  I  have 
called  you  all  togethor  to  teil  you  of 
the  loss  of  my  Spanish  army,  lately 
commandod  by  Afranius.  We  had  ex- 
pected  victory,  from  Afranius'  letters. 
But  wo  are  soldiers.  We  know  what 
Fortune  is  in  war.  We  are  not  mer- 
chants,  to  cast  him  for  failing. 

Domitius.  We  have  given  up  Italy, 
and  thrown  away  Spain.  Africa  is  in- 
vaded  and  Sicily  taken.  We  have  given 
up  and  drawn  back  everywhere.  And 
wny  ?  That  we  might  come  here  to  be 
coopod  up  by  an  army  half  our  size. 
I  want  to  know  why?  We  all  want  to 
know  why. 

Pompey.  I  remember  Sulla  saying 
that  he  could  make  an  army  loye  him 
by  talking  to  the  privates  occasionallv. 
But  that  no  amoimt  of  talking  would 
make  his  generals  love  his  ideas.  Be 
content.     And  bide  my  time. 

Lentulus.  Magnus.  I  am  not  given 
to  criticism;  but  this  biding  time  is 
ruin.  We  are  losing  allies;  we  aro 
losing  Rome.  Rome  looked  to  you  to 
crush  this  upstart.    Instead  of  that  you 
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have  let  a  rebellion  grow  into  a  civil  war. 
You  have  watched  your  adherents 
stamped  out  piecemeal.  You  have 
done  nothing. 

POMPEY.      Walt. 

DoMiTius.  We  have  waited  for  a 
year. 

PoMPEY.  I  ask  you  to  wait  a  littlo 
longer. 

Lentulus.  Magnus,  while  we  wait, 
the  rabble  is  stamping  out  aristocracy 
throughout  the  world.  [He  rises] 

PoMPEY.  Sit  down,  Lentulus.  I  toll 
you  to  wait.    The  war  is  in  my  hands. 

DoMiTius.  War  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  man  who  strikes.  [He  thrusts  aside 
the  lesser  dobr]  There.  Among  the 
crags  there.  By  the  pine-elump.  In 
that  great  red  heap  like  an  iron  mine. 
That  is  CjBsar's  camp.  I've  been  out 
there  night  after  night,  worming  over 
rocks  and  down  gullies,  keeping  my 
course  by  the  stars,  so  that,  when  a 
Chance  came,  I  could  take  an  army  into 
that  camp  blindfold.  IVe  a  map  here. 
[  Throws  down^  a  paper]  Those  red  dots 
are  the  sentries.  Each  dot  was  made 
at  the  risk  of  my  heart's  blood.  I've 
grovelled  in  the  earth  before  all  those 
sentries,  praying  for  the  moon  to  go  in, 
while  they  talked  of  their  lovo-aSairs. 
IVe  scon  the  sergeant  coming  his 
rounds  with  a  lantern,  and  shut  my 
oyes  lest  they  should  gleam,  and  bc- 
tray  mo.  I  could  take  that  camp  with 
two  legions  in  the  blackost  night  of  the 
year.  This  war  is  breaking  the  world 
in  two.  And  you  send  Flaccus  with  a 
corporars  guard  to  pull  down  a  hundred 
yards  of  paling.  Justify  that,  before 
you  teil  me  to  wait. 

PoMPEY.  Flaccus  is  fighting  the 
decisive  battle  of  the  war. 

Lentulus.     This  is  trifling. 

[He  rises  and  moves  away] 

DoMiTius.  The  decisive.  I  will  teil 
you  what  a  decisive  battle  is.  I  took 
part  in  one  for  you  at  Massilia  three 
months  ago.  At  the  end  of  that  siege, 
there  was  no  city.  There  were  no 
people.  Only  some  deathsheads  dying 
of  plague,  and  a  few  madmen  on  the 
waÖs.  And  outside,  there  were  towers 
flinging  fires  at  us,  and  slings  fiinging 
rocks  at  us,  and  miles  of  army  coming 
up  to  the  sack.  That  was  a  decisive 
battle. 

PoMPEY.  Domitius,  when  a  man 
thinks  fixedly  of  anything,  desiring  it 
with  his  whole  natura,  ne  creates  a 
streng  pitiless  devil. 


Domitius,  you  are  given  up  to  a  devfl. 
A  devil  of  lust  for  battle.  You  are 
fiercer  than  a  devil,  for  when  there  is 
no  enemy  you  %ht  your  friends,  aiMi 
when  there  are  no  friends  you  fight 
yourself.  And  when  you  have  toni 
yourself  bloody  you  ßght  ideas,  not 
because  you  understand  them,  and  hate 
them,  but  because  when  you  are  not 
fightinp:  you  are  nothing.  I  fear  you, 
Domitius.  A  man*s  friends  are  thoee 
who  understand  his  ideas,'  and  advance 
them.  You  are  CsBsar's  friend,  Domi- 
tius. 

Domitius  [inte-nsely],  You  kiUed  my 
brother,  when  you  were  a  young  man. 
For  that,  I  swore  to  tear  your  heart 
out.  You  dined  with  me  once,  twenty 
years  ago.  You  will  not  remember.  I 
put  my  hand  up>on  your  Shoulder.  1  had 
a  knifo  in  my  other  hand.  I  could  have 
stabbed  you  to  the  heart.  And  there 
you  would  have  died,  Magnus,  before 
my  old  Marian  friends.  But  I  saw  that 
you  were  a  better  man  than  my  brother. 
Something  you  said.  I  saw  that  yoa 
were  what  Rome  wanted.  [Pau»] 

[Fiercely]  You  know  bettor  than  to 
call  me  Cffisar's  friend.  I've  made 
Caesar  rock  in  his  seat. 

PoMPEY.  You  are  Ciesar's  friend. 
Your  heart  beats  pulse  for  pulse  witk 
Coesar*s  heart.  You  malign  me  because 
my  hands  are  not  red  from  butchery  üke 
his.  And  at  this  moment,  while  yoD 
malign  me,  Flaccus  is  ending  the  war. 
Take  no  more  thought  of  the  war.  The 
war  is  over. 

[The  Generals  draw  to  one  fidt 
and  talk  apart  for  a  momcfü] 

PoMPEY.  Rome  is  the  problem  now. 
You  would  do  well  to  think  of  Rome. 
This  is  the  seventh  democratio  rising 
since  my  boyhood.  Seven  desperate 
attempts  to  change  in  fifty  years. 
Does  that  teach  you  nothing? 

Lentulus.     Theophanes. 

Domitius.     Yes. 

Theophanes.     Magnus. 

PoMPEY.  I  ofiPered  a  broken  and 
distracted  Italy.  He  took  it.  A  tiff- 
bulent,  useless  Spain.  He  took  it  I 
have  düng  down  half  a  useless  woiÜ 
and  he  has  gorged  it  and  come  on  into 
the  trap.  I  am  camped  in  plenty,  with 
six  fleets  niline  the  seas.  Cenr  ii 
trenched  in  mud,  living  on  roots.  Be- 
sic^ng  me,  you  call  it?  He  luit  <taC 
thirty  miles  of  works.  He  hM  lOl 
enough  man  to  guard  ten  nkÜai.  S* 
men  are  exhausted  and  Btarvinf.   & 
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stays  in  those  works  during  my  pleas- 
ure;  no  longer.  He  oannot  force  me 
to  battle.  He  cannot  raid  my  lincs. 
He  cannot  go  back  to  Rome. 

And  I,  with  one  slight  thrust,  am 
tumbling  him  into  min. 

[Enter    an    Orderly    with    a   despatch. 
He  gives  it  to  Pompey] 

Lentulus.     From  Flaocus? 

DoMiTius.     You  are  of  the  Fifth? 

Orderly.  From  Titus  Puloio,  my 
lord. 

Pompey.     Very  well. 

Orderly.  Have  you  any  Orders, 
my  lord? 

Pompey.     No  Orders.    Acknowledge. 
[Exit  Orderly,  scduting] 

Theophanes.     Is  it  important? 

Pompey.     Read  it. 

Theophanes  [reading],  From  Titus 
Pulcio,  legate,  fifth  legion,  to  Head- 
guarters:  *'The  attack  under  Valerius 
Flaccus  has  been  repulsed  with  heavy 
loss.  The  snrvivors  have  fallen  back 
upon  the  old  works,  south  of  the  river, 
where  desperate  fighting  is  now  going 
on.  I  am  marching  with  what  I  have. 
The  enemy  is  in  force.  Stragglers  re- 
port  Position  hopeless." 

DoMiTius.  These  thrusting  youths 
want  a  losson.  Now,  Magnus.  Justify 
your  plan,  now. 

Pompey.     Wait. 

Lentulus.  Wait?  Whilo  our  right 
flank  is  being  roUod  up?  [Coläly] 

Pompey.  It  would  take  Csesar  two 
days  to  bring  up  enough  troops  to 
crush  our  right. 

Domitius.  Surely  you  will  smash 
this  attacking  force. 

Pompey.  I  am  fighting  with  the 
thought  of  Rome  before  me.  I  will 
not  march  back  to  Rome  over  corpses, 
in  the  Sulla  fashion. 

Domitius.  At  loast  you  will  march 
back  over  those  whom  we  took  last 
night.     I  killed  those. 

Pompey.     You  killed  those  men? 

Domitius.  They  were  rebels,  I  teil 
you.     Traitors. 

Pompey.     I  will  judge  traitors. 

Domitius.  They  were  my  own  de- 
serters.  Dogs.  I  will  serve  all  traitors 
BO.     And  I  teil  you  this. 

Pompey.  Not  a  word.  You  dis- 
grace  our  cause,  Domitius.  [Paitse, 
and  change  of  voice]  I  may  win  this 
war.  Or  this  [showing  his  gold  eaale^ 
dasp]  may  pay  a  oampH-tnul  yonder. 


But  whether  I  win  or  go  down,  my  men 
shall  bear  themselves  nobly.  Those  on 
my  side  must  act  liko  knights  of  the 
bodyguard  of  God.     See  to  it. 

[Enter      Chief      Cexturion      Cotta, 

battered] 

CoTTA.  I  report  the  death  of  Com- 
mander Flaccus,  my  lord. 

Pompey.     Killed? 

CoTTA.     Yes,  my  lord. 

Domitius.  That  is  what  happens  in 
sldrmishing.  Nothing  is  done,  and  the 
good  man  gets  killed. 

CoTTA.  We  were  beaten  back,  my 
lord ;    the  surprise  failed. 

Pompey.     Yes?     Well? 

CoTTA.  We  rushed  their  wall,  tore 
up  their  palisades,  and  set  fire  to  two 
of  the  turrets.  Thon  they  surrounded 
US.  I  should  think  they  had  two 
legions  on  to  us.  We  had  to  cut  our 
way  homo. 

Pompey.     And  your  Commander? 

CoTTA.  He  was  killed  in  the  thick, 
my  lord.  After  our  storm,  we  were 
driven  back  on  to  the  palisades.     The 

Eales  were  all  on  fire,  all  along  the  line, 
Urning  hard.  I  looked  one  minute, 
and  saw  him  backed  right  up  against 
the  flames,  with  a  dozen  Thracians. 
They  had  a  whole  trooj)  of  lancers  stab- 
bing  at  them.  I  got  within  a  few  paces 
of  him,  trying  to  bring  him  oflf,  but  the 
fire  ballst  burst  so  thäck  one  couldn't 
See.  My  men  were  being  cut  to  pieces, 
the  cavalry  was  cutting  in  on  our  rear, 
and  there  came  a  rush  of  spearmen 
which  swept  me  off  the  rampart.  I 
saw  his  body  falling  back  into  the  fire, 
all  lit  up.  But  we  could  never  get  near 
the  place  again.  They  cut  us  to  pieces 
down  on  the  fiat.  They  killed  eight 
hundred  of  us. 

Lentulus.     A  severe  repulse. 

Domitius.  Wasted.  Wasted  lives. 
Utterly  useless,  wicked  waste. 

Pompey.  And  then?  What  hap- 
pened  then? 

CoTTA.  They  drove  us  back  into 
the  old  works  bv  the  river.  Over  the 
outer  wall  into  the  ditch.  [Pause]  We 
were  penned  up  in  the  ditch  like  beasts 
in  a  sfaughter-house.  They  swarmed  up 
above  us  on  the  wall,  pelting  us.  We 
were  below  them,  grinding  in  the  mud, 
huddled  like  sheep.  Men  wiU  always 
buddle  when  they  have  no  room  to  use 
their  shields.  It  was  so  fieroe,  that  I 
thought  our  men  would  break.    But  we 
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could  not  break.  We  were  shut  in. 
We  were  so  pushed  together  that  the 
dead  could  not  fall.  And  being  pressed 
man  to  man  gave  us  a  kind  of  courage. 
I  got  up  on  a  heap  where  the  wall  had 
faUen.  I  wanted  to  see.  I  could  see 
all  a  wave  of  red  plumes  where  Caesar]  s 
Gauls  were  pressing  up,  calling  to  their 
horses.  Arr.  Arr.  There  was  a  roar 
everywhere  like  ice  breaking  up  in  the 
spring.  Behind  their  main  attack  thev 
were  making  a  way  through  the  wall 
for  their  horse.  Everv  now  and  then 
their  picks  flashed  ana  the  earth  came 
scattering  down.  It  was  worst  at  the 
gate.  The  noise  of  the  axes  on  the  gate 
was  like  a  ship-yard.  They  brought 
up  a  tree  to  batter  it,  and  every  time 
they  ran  at  it,  you  could  see  the  wood 
give,  in  great  splinters.  I  thought  we 
were  lost;  but  it  was  our  fight,  my 
lord. 

For  I  heard  fifes,  playing  **The  Day 
of  Zama'*,  and  men  sineing.  It  was  a 
cohort  of  the  fifth,  marching  to  support 
our  left  flank.  They  came  on  slowly, 
in  line,  with  their  heads  up,  and  the 
fifes  playing.  The  centurions  led  them, 
singing,  marching  well  ahead.  It  was 
a  fine  thing  to  see  those  men  coming  on. 
Their  ranks  were  so  locked  that  the 
oak-trees  on  their  shields  made  a  green 
breastwork  across  their  front.  It  was 
our  fight  after  that.  We  cau|:ht  them 
in  the  outer  ditch.  The  ditch  is  choked 
with  them.  Caesar  lost  a  füll  thousand 
there  in  the  ditch.  They  were  broken. 
We  shook  them  to  the  heart.  They 
will  not  face  us  again,  my  lord,  for  a 
long  time.  Nor  any  enemy.  Csesar 
will  have  trouble  with  them. 

Pompe Y.     Very  well,  Cotta. 

CoTTA.  They  are  sending  in  the 
body  with  a  trumpet,  my  lord. 

PoMPEY.  Yes !  Send  me  the  retums 
of  killed  and  wounded  and  the  cen- 
turions' reports.  Your  legion  will  stand 
no  watch  to-ni^ht.  See  that  your  men 
rest.  Order  wine  from  the  sutlers  for 
them.    I  will  speak  to  them  to-night. 

Cotta.     Thank  you,  my  lord. 

[Ile  goes  out,  saliUing] 

DoMiTius.     One  moment,  Cotta. 

[He  goes  out,  after  him] 

Theophanes.  Caesar  is  sending  a 
trumpet.    Can  he  be  suing  for  peace? 

Lentulus.  Why  should  he  sue  for 
peace  after  a  skirmish? 

PoMPEY.  It  was  the  pricking  of  a 
bubble.  He  is  suing  for  peace.  And 
if  I  grant  peaoe,  I  suall  have  these  to 


fi^ht.     And  if  I  refuse  peace,  this  roin 
will  go  on. 

Theophanes.  Do  we  receive  this 
trumpet  ? 

[Enler  Domitius] 

Domitius.  Magnus.  Caesar  is  in 
disorder.  His  men  are  leaving  the 
trenches.  He  is  withdrawing.  His 
south  walls  are  abandoned  already. 

PoMPEY.  Yes.  He  has  leamed  his 
lesson. 

He  must  pay  them  now  for  the  life 
they  have  spent  for  him.  He  cannot 
pay  them.  The  most  that  he  can  do 
IS  to  save  them  from  the  result  of  his 
insanity. 

Theophanes.     He  can  retreat. 

Pompe Y.  How  can  he  retreat?  He 
cannot  retreat.  Where  can  he  go? 
My  navies  hold  the  sea.  To  the  north 
there  are  savage  tribes.  The  south  is 
blocked  by  my  garrisons.  I  am  here 
in  the  west  with  my  anny.  And  to 
the  east  lies  Metellus,  with  anotha 
army. 

He  has  one  chance  of  saving  them. 
He  can  sue  for  peace. 

Domitius.  You  are  not  going  to  re- 
ceive this  herald? 

PoMPEY.  Yes.  Rome  must  have 
peace. 

If  Caesar  will  make  Submission  — 

Domitius.       f  A  surrender  will  he 

useless. 
Csesar   must   be   de* 

stroyed. 
How    will  you  settle 
Rome,  with  Cssar 
alive? 

Pompey.  This  war  has  ^ne  on  »II 
my  life.  Sulla*s  method  failed.  Cati- 
line's  method  failed.  They  shall  not 
be  tried  again.  Rome  shall  be  seiüsd 
this  time  finally. 

Domitius.  If  you  hesitate  to  strikß 
now,  you  are  a  traitor,  Magnus. 

PoMPEY.     I  have  niade  my  plan. 

[Sternly]  I  will  abide  by  it.  Tb 
your  place.    Murmur  no  more. 

No  little  gust  of  passion  shall  set  n» 
wavering. 

[A  VoiCE  vyithout  and  a  trumpiH 

VoicE.  Present  arms.  Port  anoi» 
Pass  friend.    Present  arms. 

PoMPEY.  Life  is  nothing.  It  if  tha 
way  of  life  which  is  so  mudi«  Baitar 
there. 

Cotta  [entering].  The  bodlyf  W 
lord.    With  the  trumpet. 


Theophanes. 
Lentulus. 
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[Enter  Bearers  wüh  the  hody  of  Va- 
LERius  Flaccus.  Cotta,  and  the 
others  acdute  the  corpse,  Then,  with 
a  solemnily  of  trumpets  blowing 
pointa  of  ceremony^  Marcus  Acilius 
entera,  led  by  two  Centurions.  He 
M  hlindfolded,  Cotta,  the  Bearers 
and  the  Centurions  go  oiU,  when 
the  handkerchief  is  removed] 

Acilius.  I  bring  back  your  soldier, 
Cneius  Pompey. 

Pompey.     You  bring  a  message? 

Acilius.     I  come  from  Csssar. 

Pompey.     Well? 

Acilius.  He  asks  you  to  end  this 
war.  The  gods  have  given  you  an 
equal  measure  of  vietory.  You  have 
both  lost  and  won  half  the  Roman  world. 
Now  that  the  world  is  shared  between 
you,  you  ean  consent  to  a  peace.  To- 
morrow,  if  fortune  favour  one  of  you, 
the  f ortunate  one  will  think  himself  too 
great  to  parley.  [Parise]  Csesar  asks 
that  a  peace  may  be  coneluded.  If 
you  will  undertake  to  do  the  same,  he 
will  make  public  oath  to  disband  his 
army  within  three  days.  That  is  his 
proposal. 

Pompey.  More  than  a  year  ago,  the 
Senate  ordered  CsBsar  to  disband  his 
troops.  That  decree  still  Stands  dis- 
regarded.  I  cannot  treat  with  a  rebel. 
Cs&sar  must  obey  that  decree  and  submit 
to  the  Senate's  mercy. 

Acilius.  The  quarrel  is  between 
you  and  CsBsar,  Magnus. 

Pompey.  Not  at  all.  I  represent 
the  Senate. 

Acilius.  Your  party  of  the  Senate, 
which  my  party  does  not  recognise. 

Pompey.  These  are  the  facts,  Acilius. 
Cffisar  has  attacked  Republican  rule.  He 
bas  failed.  I  make  it  a  condition  of 
treaty  that  he  acknowledge  Republican 
authority. 

Acilius.  Cssar  has  never  denied 
that  authority.  He  is  in  arms  against 
a  perversion  of  that  authority  by  un- 
scrupulous  men.  That  he  seeks  to  end 
the  Kepublic  is  denied  by  my  presence 
here,  asking  for  peace.  C»sar  is  no 
suitor  to  you.  That  great  mind  is  its 
own  sumcient  authority.  FareweU, 
Magnus.  [fi^otn^j 

[At  door]  You  will  grant  peace  if 
Csssar  kneels  in  the  dust.  Very  well. 
Rome  is  more  to  him  than  honour. 
He  will  kneel  in  the  dust.  In  the  most 
public  place  in  Rome.  He  will  submit 
himself,  body  and  cause,  to  the  judg- 


ment  of  the  Roman  people  there  as- 
sembled. 

Will  that  suffice? 

Pompey.     No. 

The  mob  has  no  voice  in  this  matter. 
The  mob  must  be  taught  to  obey  its 
rulers.  Caesar  must  submit  to  the 
Senate. 

Acilius.  Then  the  blood  will  be  on 
yourhands,  Magnus.  [Going] 

Pompey.  It  will  suffice  if  Csssar  sur- 
render to  myself  in  the  presence  of  both 
armies.  But  a  public  act  of  Submission 
must  be  made.  Otherwise  it  will  be 
thought  that  Caesar  drove  us  from  Italy, 
and  forced  us  to  accept  his  terms. 
That  I  cannot  allow. 

Acilius.  I  am  to  teil  Caesar  that  you 
refuse.  [Quietly]  From  fear  of  what  the 
world  may  think? 

Pompey.  You  count  that  a  little 
thing,  the  thought  of  the  world?  For 
what  eise  are  we  fighting;  but  to  con- 
trol  the  thought  of  the  world  ?  What 
eise  matters,  Acilius? 

You  think  that  I  am  fighting  to  be  a 
master?  Not  so.  I  am  fighting  be- 
cause  I  know  what  Caesar  wants.  I 
have  watched  his  career  step  by  step. 
Caesar  means  to  be  king.  Ho  has 
bribed  the  rabble  to  crown  him. 

You  See  only  the  brilliant  man, 
winning  —  what  he  has  the  power  to 
win.  I  look  beyond  that  man.  I  see 
Rome  under  a  secret,  bloody  domina- 
tion  and  a  prey  to  f  uture  Caesars.  That 
shall  not  be. 

I  am  an  old  man,  now,  Acilius.  I 
have  been  fighting  this  battle  all  my 
life.  I  hope  now  to  end  it.  You  have 
heard  my  terms.  [He  strikea  a  gong] 

[A  pause,     Enler  a  Centurion] 

Do  you  accept  them  or  refuse  them? 
Take  your  time. 

[Paiise] 

Acilius.     I  refuse  them. 

Pompey.  [To  Centurion]  You  will 
take  the  GemeÜa  legion,  drive  in 
Caesar's  outposts  and  bum  the  works. 

[Exit  Centurion] 

Acilius.  There  is  no  voice  for 
peace,  then.  I  have  failed.  Now  that 
my  tawk  is  done,  may  I  speak  with  you 
privately  ? 

Pompey.  Yes.  On  a  private  matter. 
Is  your  business  privater 

Acilius.     Yes.    It  is  private. 

PoMPBT.     [To  Generals].    Leave  us. 

[Exit  Generals] 
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[To  AciLius]    Be  brief. 

AciLius.  My  mother  married  you. 
Years  ago.  She  was  dragged  b^  force 
from  my  father  so  that  you  might  be 
propped  by  a  vote  the  more.  She  died 
of  a  broken  heart,  in  your  bed. 

You  have  taken  worse  props,  now. 
These  nobles.  They  are  using  you  to 
stamp  out  democracy.  So  that  they 
may  plunder  in  peace  for  another"fifty 
years. 

And  when  you  have  done  their  task. 
When  the  war  is  over. 

PoMPEY  [taking  up  gong].  I  cannot 
listen  to  this. 

AciLius.  You  plan  to  make  just 
those  democratic  reforms  for  which 
CsBsar  is  fighting.  You  mean  to  cripple 
the  aristoeracy.  And  they  will  stop 
you.  Domitius  hates  jrou.  Metellus 
rears  you.  Lentulus  is  jealous  of  you. 
They  are  planning  to  get  rid  of  you. 
Even  now.  [Pause] 

Get  rid  of  them,  Magnus.  Take 
Ceesar  as  your  friend.  End  the  war. 
Drive  them  out. 

Pompe Y.     And  after? 

AciLius.  You  could  make  Rome 
what  you  please. 

[PoMPEY  strikea  the  gong] 

[Re-^nler  Generals] 

Pompe Y.  And  after?  [Pause]  Your 
party  shall  submit  to  mine.  [He  writes 
a  few  words]  You  may  take  this  to 
Csesar.  [Gives  vfriting] 

Give  this  man  safe  conduct. 

AciLius.  I  am  going,  Magnus.  I 
shall  not  see  you  again. 

[Theophanes  goes  oid] 

PoMPEY  [who  has  turned  away].    Well  ? 

AciLius.  Pride  is  a  mean  thing  in 
the  presenee  of  death.  To-day  you  are 
great,  and  the  kings  bring  tribute  to 
you.  To-morrow  you  may  be  this. 
Only  this.     Praised  by  the  worm. 

[Showing  corpse] 

PoMPEY.  You  talk  of  the  presenco 
of  death.  Man,  I  am  in  the  prosence 
of  life,  and  death's  a  pleasure  to  it. 

[CoTTA    and    Centurions    enter    with 
Theophanes.     They  salute] 

Who  cares  what  I  may  be?    I  may 

be  Carrion.    But  while  I  am  man,  and 

carry  a  faith  in  me,  I  will  guard  that 

faith.    See  this  man  through  the  lines. 

[With  a  solemn  blowing-of  a  voint 

of  ceremony,  Cotta  and   the 


Centurions    go    out,    leading 

AciLius,     hlindfolded,       Mur- 

murs.     AcdamcUions] 

[The  Generals  eye  Pompey.   He 

walks  to  the  body  and  looks  at  ü] 

Pompey.     Poor  boy.    You  have  gone 

a  long  way  from  tWs  inn. 

When  you  were  born,  women  kissed 
you,  and  watched  you  BpS  you  slept,  and 
prayed  for  you,  as  women  do.  When 
you  learned  to  speak,  they  praised  you; 
they  laughed  and  were  so  tender  with 
you,  even  when  they  wero  in  pain. 
And  to-night  you  wül  wander  alone, 
where  no  woman's  love  can  come  to  you, 
and  no  voice  speak  to  you,  and  no  griä 
of  oiD^  touch  you  to  an  answer. 
The  dead  must  be  very  lonely. 
Domitius  [coming  forward  and  looib- 
ing  ai  the  body].  That  ?  Why  be  sad  at 
that?  He  was  marked  for  it.  [Quiedy] 
Magnus.  I  have  something  to  say. 
I  give  you  füll  credit  for  what  you  have 
done.  You  were  right.  But  not  so 
right  as  I  would  have  been.  Destnic- 
tion's  what  war*8  for.  Still.  It  has 
happened.  Now  there  is  Itome.  How 
are  you  going  back  to  Rome  without  the 
moral  support  of  a  victory  ? 

Lentulus.  In  Rome,  it  is  said 
openly  that  you  have  been  shuffled  about 
at  C8Bsar*s  will. 

Theophanes.     And    that    we   have 

been  beaten  in  every  battle. 

Pompey.     What  is  that  noise,  there? 

[Cries   of   '*  Victory,*'      Ctappin^- 

Trumpets.     A  cry  of  **Preicni 

Arms.  '    The  epears  ratüe] 

[Enter  Lucius   Lucceius,   in  the  euä 

dress] 

Lentulus.     Luoceius. 
Theophanes.     Lucius  Lnocdas. 
[Lucceius  stände  looking  at  ihm 
silenüy.     He  salutes  the  hodf 
and  advances  slowly] 
Lucceius     [slowly],     I     salute    yon, 
Cneius  Pompey.     I  come  from  Rome. 
Pompey.     What  news  do  you  l»ing 
from  Rome? 

Lucceius.    News  of  your  triumphf 
Magnus. 

CsBsar's  army,  under  Curio,  invadad 
Africa. 

Curio  is  killed.  His  army  ia  do- 
stroyed.    Africa  is  saved  to  us. 

[He  iakee  a  laurd  fgnMi 
The  Roman  people  send  me  with  ttv 
wreath,  Magnus. 

[He  offers  ü,  wüh  rever99dii§KMi 
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PoMPET  [taking  ihe  wreath  and  laying 
ü  on  Flaccus'  head],  Once,  long  ago, 
I  played  with  you.  By  the  fish-pools 
at  Capua,  watenine  the  gold-fish. 

You  asked  me  for  my  purple,  that 
glittering  day  long  ago.  [He  layshis 
purple  over  Flaccub]  All  things  for 
whioh  men  ask  are  granted.  A  word 
may  be  a  star  or  a  spear  for  all  time. 
This  is  the  day  of  my  triumph,  it  seems. 
[A  distant  trumpet  urinds.  It 
winde  again] 

Theophanes.  There  is  a  hörn  blow- 
ing. 

FoMPET.  It  is  blowing  like  a  death- 
hom. 

DoMiTius.     It  is  a  Roman  call. 

In  Csesar*s  camp. 

[DoMiTius  flings  aside  the  canvaa] 

It  is  the  **Prepare  to  March."  He 
is  in  retreat.  His  huts  are  buming. 
They  are  winding  out  upon  the  road 
there.  They  are  floundering  up  the 
pass.  Two  thousand  horse  eoula  ruin 
them. 

PoMPBT.  Ruin  is  not  my  province. 
Let  them  destroy  themselves.  They 
are  wandering  out  into  the  wilds  with- 
out  heart,  without  hope,  without  plan. 
That  is  the  forlornest  mareh  ever  ealled 
by  trumpets.  There  is  death  in  every 
heart  there  already.  Well.  We  shall 
follow. 

Call  the  Chief  centurions. 

[Theophanes  goea  to  the  door,  to 
the  Sentry  without] 

[Going  to  the  body]  And  to-night  we 
shall  be  marching  from  this  poor  earth, 
pursuing  CsBsar,  marching  to  many 
trumpets,  under  the  stars,  singing  as 
we  march.  I  shall  end  Sulla' s  war,  now. 
But  we  will  kill  the  rebeUion,  remember, 
not  those  Romans. 

[The  Chief  Centurions  enter] 

A  trumpeter  there.  Strike  camp. 
Prepare  to  march. 

[A  Centurion  going  ou/,  caUa] 

Take  up  the  body. 

Ist   Centurion. 
Man  is  a  aacred  city,  built  of  marvellous  earth. 

2nd     Centurion. 
Life  was  lived  nobly  here  to  give  this  body 

birth. 

3rd  Centurion. 
Something  was  in  this  brain  and  in  this  eager 

band. 

4th  Centurion. 
Death  is  so  dumb  and  blind,  Death  cannot 

understaDd* 

[They  lijt  the  Her] 


Death  drif  ts  tho  brain  with  dust  and  soils  the 

young  limbs'  glory. 
Death  makes  women  a  dream  and  men  a 

traveller's  story, 
Death  drives  the  lovely  soul  to  wander  under 

the  sky, 
Death  opens  unknown  doors.      It  is  most 
grand  to  die. 

[They  go  out,  followed  by  Pompey] 
[Now  without  comes  a  shaking 
blast  from  a  trumpet.  Itistaken 
up  and  echoed  by  many  trumpets, 
near  and  far,  blowing  the  legion- 
ary  calls,  tili  the  air  rings] 

[Curtain] 


Scene  Second.  —  The  same,  Taper 
light,  Daum  later,  Pompey  writing. 
Entcr  Lucceius] 

Lucceiub.     Not  in  bed,  Magnus? 

Pompey.     I  havo  had  evil  dreams.    . 

Are  you  from  Rounds? 

Is  all  quiet? 

Lucceius.     Yes. 

There  is  a  light  near  Ca^sar's  camp. 
They  are  buming  thoir  dead. 

Our  scouts  took  two  lancers.  They 
say  that  Ca)sar*s  men  are  dying.  Of 
fever  and  hunger.  • 

Pompey.  Yes.  He  must  surrender 
within  a  fow  days.  And  so  they  are 
burning  their  dead? 

Lucceius.     Yes. 

Pompey.  Now  we  havo  Rome  to 
settle.  [Pause] 

1  lie  awako,  thinldn^. 

What  are  wo,  Lucceius? 

Lucceius.  Who  knows?  Dust  with 
a  tragic  purpose.     Then  an  end. 

Pompey.     No.    But  what  moves  us? 

I  saw  a  madman  in  Egypt.  He  was 
eyeless  with  staring  at  the  sun.  He 
Said  that  ideas  come  out  of  the  East, 
like  locusts.  They  settle  on  the  nations 
and  give  them  lif e ;  and  then  pass  on, 
dying,  to  the  wilds,  to  end  in  some 
Scratch  on  a  bone,  by  a  cave-man's  fire. 

I  have  been  thinking  that  he  was 
wise,  perhaps.  Some  new  swarm  of 
ideas  has  been  settling  on  Rome.  A 
new  kind  of  life  is  being  born.  A  new 
spirit.  I  thought  a  year  ago  that  it 
was  crying  out  for  the  retum  of  kings, 
and  personal  rule.  I  see  now  that  it 
16  only  ciying  out  for  a  tyrant  to  sweep 
the  old  life  away. 

Rome  has  changed,  Lucceius.  Out- 
wardly,  she  is  the  same,  stilL    A  city 
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which  gives  prizes  to  a  few  great  people. 
A  booth  where  the  rabble  can  seil  their 
soiüs  for  bread,  and  their  bodies  for 
the  Chance  of  plunder.  Inwardly,  she 
is  a  great  democratie  power  struggling 
with  obsolete  laws. 

Rome  must  be  settled.  The  crowd 
must  have  more  power. 

LuccEiüS  [surprised].  That  would 
be  a  denial  of  your  whole  life,  Magnus. 

You  have  been  crushing  democracy 
for  forty  years. 

PoMPEY.  I  have  cnished  rebellions. 
I  mean  now  to  crush  their  cause. 

There  must  be  a  change.  A  great 
change. 

[Enter  Mbtellub,  Domitius,  Lentulus] 

LuccEiUB  [giving  paper],  This  is  my 
report.  [He  salutes  and  goes.  At  the 
door  he  pausest  looking  out]  The  pyre 
is  still  buming.  They  must  be  dymg 
like  flies.  [Exit] 

Metellus  [as  the  Generals  sü  fao- 
ing  Pompey].  Csesar  has  sent  to  me 
pnvately,  Magnus,  to  beg  me  to  ask 
terms  from  you.  I  sent  back  his  letter 
without  comment. 

The  war  is  over ;  but  we  are  not  yet 
secure.  We  shall  have  to  garrison  the 
provinces  for  somo  years  with  men 
whom  we  can  trust. 

Spain  and  Gaul  are  arranged  for 
among  ourselves.  It  is  the  lesser  ap- 
pointmonts.  Magnus,  I  want  your 
voice,  on  behalf  of  Lucius  Tuditanus. 
I  was  thinking  of  sending  him  as  my 
deputy  into  Asia. 

PoMPEY.  Is  that  the  soldier  Tudi- 
tanus, who  did  so  well  under  you? 

[To  Domitius] 

Domitius.     No.     His  nephew. 

Metellus.  He's  a  young  man  on 
my  personal  staff. 

Pompey.  Has  he  qualiöed  for  the 
prcBtorship  ? 

Metellus.  No.  Not  in  the  strict 
legal  sense.  But  he  was  of  the  greatest 
ufie  to  me  in  Asia.  He  would  be  com- 
petent. 

Pompey.  In  what  way  was  he  of  use 
to  you? 

Metellus.  In  the  collection  of 
tribute,  when  they  disputed  our  assess- 
ments.  They  hoped  to  wrangle  in 
Court,  without  paying,  tili  Csesar  saved 
them.  Tuditanus  stopped  that.  He 
judged  the  claims  on  tne  spot,  and  the 
tax  was  paid,  or  distrainea,  there  and 
then.     Often  the  patrols  did  not  have 


to  unsaddle.  And  as  we  needed  the 
money  quickly,  the  System  was  of  great 
use  to  me. 

Pompey.  Yes.  But  the  law  is  plain, 
Metellus.  A  pretor  and  a  prsetor's 
deputy  rcM-esent  Rome.  It  is  a  re- 
sponsible  omce.  They  judge  and  govern 
in  Rome's  name.  Men  must  be  trained 
for  it.  What  has  Tuditanus  done,  be- 
sides  this  tax-eoUection,  that  the  laws 
should  be  broken  for  him? 

Lentulus.  His  father  has  made 
many  sacriflces  for  us. 

Pompey.  There  is  a  growing  belief 
in  Rome  that  a  sacriflce  should  be  a 
good  investment.     Any thing  eise  ? 

Metellus.  He  is  one  of  those  bril- 
liant  yoimg  men,  of  proved  loyalty,  for 
whom  we  ought  to  provide.  I  recom- 
mend  him  to  you. 

Pompey.  That  is  much  in  his  favour. 
But  I  want  proof  that  he  can  govern. 
Teil  me,  Metellus.  Where  has  he 
shown  administrative  talent  ? 

Metellus.  He  has  not  shown  it. 
He  is  a  man  whom  we  ought  to  bind  to 
US.  He  would  soon  leam.  We  could 
give  him  a  staff  of  old  soldiers,  to  steady 
him,  at  first. 

Pompey.  Has  he  any  power  of 
command  ?     Where  has  he  served  ? 

Domitius.  He  was  in  the  horse  for 
a  time,  in  Lycia. 

Pompey.  [To  Metellus]  Whatreo- 
ommended  him  to  you? 

Metellus.  Never  mind  the  merit 
I  am  contending  for  the  principle,  that 
our  friends  must  be  rewarded. 

Pompey.  Yes.  But  prsBtorian  power. 
No.     He  must  qualify. 

Lentulus.  Before  you  reject  him, 
will  you  not  see  him?  Metellus  and 
Domitius  would  not  recommend  him 
without  grave  reason.  I  might  say, 
without  urgent  reason. 

Pompey.  I  want  an  imperative 
reason.  Without  that,  it  would  be  a 
gross  act  of  favouritism.  And  illegal 
As  for  the  results,  we  have  seen  sueh 
praetors.  We  should  have  a  risiiig« 
and  possibly  a  frontier  war.  Na 
Tuditanus  cannot  be  praetor. 

Metellus.  Remember,  Magnof* 
Tuditanus  is  one  of  many.  Othen  are 
in  the  same  Position.  With  a  right  to 
expect  employment. 

FoM  PE  Y.     Feace  will  try  their  qualiif • 

There  are  men  with  Cadsar  with  axi|^ 
to  expect  einployment. 

[The  Generals  look  al  Mcft  «Av 
and  sigh] 
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DoMiTius.  There  is  another  point. 
We  are  going  back  to  Rome.  Rome  is 
in  a  rebellious,  unsettled  State.  We 
^ust  secure  ourselves. 

I  ask  that  every  man  of  any  standing 
in  Rome  be  brought  to  trial,  even  if  he 
have  remained  neutral.  If  the  rebels 
have  attacked  authority,  the  neutrals 
have  ignored  it.  And  both  must  suffer. 
RebeUion  must  be  stamped  out. 

[Givea  ^aper] 

The  four  hundred  men  in  this  list 
faave  actively  helped  the  rebellion. 
There  can  be  no  question  of  trial  for 
them.     I  ask  that  they  be  put  to  death. 

Pompey.  That  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. War  will  end  when  Crosar  sur- 
renders.  I  cannot  allow  reprisals.  I 
want  Rome  settled. 

Lentülus.  Perhaps  you  will  ex- 
plain  how  you  plan  to  administer  Rome. 
When  we  return. 

Metellus  [softly].  There  will  be 
an  amnesty  for  offences  committed? 

Pompey.     Yes. 

DoMiTiüs.  You  will  pardon  these 
rebels  ? 

Pompey.     If  they  submit. 

Lentülus  [slowly].  Will  you  allow 
them  to  help  in  the  reconstruction  ? 

Pompey  [hotly],  Yes.  Power  is  in 
too  few  hands.  There  must  be  a 
change  in  Rome.  I  woirid  have  these 
four  hundred  firebrands  made  Senators, 
to  help  US  make  the  change  wisely. 

Metellus.     So. 

DoMiTius.  Magnus.  There  is  only 
one  way  of  settling  Rome.  Bv  showing 
her  who  is  master  in  a  way  which  she'U 
remember. 

Lentülus.  Any  dall3ring  with  these 
rebels  will  leave  us  where  we  were  be- 
fore.  Hated,  and  flouted  by  the  rabble, 
and  in  danger  from  it.  Losing  our 
Privileges,    one    by    one.     Losing    our 

f»ssessions  and  our  power.  Magnus, 
would  ask  you  to  weigh  this  proposal 
very  carefully.  It  affects  the  future  of 
the  patrician  idea. 

Pompey.  And  of  Rome.  What  kind 
of  future  do  you  expect  from  a  massacre 
like  this?  I  will  teil  you  what  you  will 
get.  You  will  drive  these  four  hundred 
firebrands  into  the  Provinces,  where  it 
will  take  five  years  of  war  to  crush  them. 

No.  ril  go  back  with  peace.  Not 
a  man  shall  be  touohed. 

Lentülus.  Before  we  go  back  with 
peace,  we  must  end  the  war.  I  have 
nad  letters  from  Rome. 

Populär  voice  in  Rome  says  that  we 


have  feared  to  risk  a  battle.  That  the 
war  drags  on,  when  it  could  be  ended 
in  a  day. 

That  we  dare  not  kill  these  represen- 
tatives  of  the  people. 

That  is  a  aangerous  spirit  in  a  city 
which  we  are  about  to  rule.  That 
spirit  can  only  be  broken  by  decisive 
success.  We  must  go  back  with  victory . 
A  battle  is  certain  victory  to  ourselves. 
We  ask  you  to  give  battle. 

Metellus.  We  have  asked  this  be- 
fore, without  success.  We  ask  it  now, 
feeling  it  to  be  a  grave  need.  Lentülus 
has  mentioned  it  as  a  political  expedient. 
I  add  to  that  this,  that  our  treasury 
is  nearly  empty.  We  have  no  means  of 
raising  more  money.  We  have  drained 
Spain  and  Asia  for  years  to  come.  And 
your  inactive  plan  of  campaign  has 
killed  our  credit.  We  must  nght.  We 
cannot  afford  to  keep  the  field  for 
another  month. 

Pompey.  Caesar  cannot  keep  the 
field  for  another  week. 

Domitius.  Caesar  will  drag  on,  day 
by  day,  tili  the  corn  is  ripe.  It  is  not 
many  days  now  to  harvest.  You  let 
his  men  get  a  füll  Provision  and  you  will 
see  how  long  they  will  keep  the  field. 
I  could  break  that  impostor's  strength 
with  the  horse  alone. 

Pompey.  I  can  break  his  strength 
without  risking  a  life.  I  will  not  give 
battle.  Be  thankful  that  we  can  end 
such  a  war  with  so  little  bloodshed. 

[The  Generals  rise] 

Domitius.  You  are  the  oldest, 
Lentülus. 

Lentülus.  It  may  lose  us  votes, 
remember.     You  are  the  most  populär. 

Metellus.  Perhaps  I  should  do  it. 
I  am  related. 

Pompey.     What  do  you  wish  to  say  ? 

Metellus.  Magnus.  I  have  to 
speak  to  you. 

You  love  power  too  well. 

Your  command  ends  with  the  war. 

You  have  tried  to  prolong  your  com- 
mand by  neglccting  to  end  the  war. 

But  the  war  is  over. 

You  plan  now  to  retain  command 
while  you  impose  your  will  upon  the 
State.  That  is  a  menace  to  the  Re- 
public.  We  have  been  forced  to  con- 
voke  the  Senate  to  discuss  it. 

The  Senate  has  sanctioned  the  ap- 
pointment  of  Tuditanus,  and  the  list 
of  the  proscribed.  It  also  commands 
that  you  give  battle  to  Csesar. 

[He  givea  a  paper] 
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[PoMPEY  walks  up  stage  alowly, 
then  down.  He  Stands  at  table, 
fronting  them] 

PoMPEY.  What  do  you  expect  me 
to  say,  Conscript  Fathers?  That  I 
refuse  to  obey  tms  order? 

I  could  refuse. 

If  I  were  CsBsar,  or  Lentulus.  Or 
you,  Domitius,  or  Metellus.  I  should 
refuse. 

And  my  soldiers,  or  Ccesar's  there, 
would  work  my  will  on  a  Senate  which 
had  so  insulted  me. 

But  I  am  Pompey  the  Great.  I  am 
bound  by  my  military  oath. 

Do  not  think  to  humble  me.  Death 
is  a  üttle  thing  to  the  loss  of  conscienee. 

Death  is  easier  than  life  to  me. 

But  even  if  I  die,  Rome  will  be  a  prey 
to  unscrupulous  men. 

There  is  no  hope  for  Rome.  She  ends 
here.     Disaster  begins. 

But  for  me,  you  would  now  be  beggars 
at  Caesar' 8  doors.  I  saved  Rome  from 
Caesar. 

And  now  Rome  is  to  beg  her  life  from 
you.  You  have  used  Pompey  the 
Great  to  min  her. 

But  you  have  first  to  fight  for  her. 

You  shall  give  your  sin  a  dignity,  by 
risking  your  uves  for  it. 

[He  strikes  the  gong] 

[Enter  an  Aide] 

[To  Aide]     Give  the  signal  for  battle. 

[Exil  Aide] 
You  have  your  will,  now. 

This  is  the  end. 

And  at  the  end,  think  what  it  is  which 
you  dostroy. 

Rome  is  nothing  to  you.  Only  the 
reward  of  greed,  and  hate,  and  pride. 

The  city  where  justice  was  born. 

Look  beyond  your  passions,  at  what 
Rome  is.  It  is  the  State  of  Rome,  not 
passion,  which  concerns  us  now. 

A  little  whilo  ago  she  was  a  market- 
town,  governed  by  farmers.  Now  she 
mies  Europe. 

And  in  herseif  no  change.  Cramped 
still.  Fettered.  The  same  laws.  The 
same  rulers.    Like  iron  on  her  heart. 

And  forty  years  of  civil  war.  All  my 
life.  A  blind  turbulent  heaving  towards 
freedom. 

[Without,  a  confused  noise,  as  of 
many  men  stirring  from  sleep. 
Shouted  Orders  are  clearly  heard 
above  the  murmur] 

The  Orders.  Fall  in.  Dress.  Co- 
hort.   Bytheright.   Cohort,  to  the  lef t« 


wheel.  Eyes  left.  Cohort.  Fifers, 
three  paces  to  the —  Attention,  etc., 
etc.,  Cohort.    Salute,  etc. 

[In  a  moment*8  silence  a  trumpet 
blows  ouiside  the  tent.    Cheering] 

Pompey.  Five  minutes  ago  I  had 
Rome's  future  in  my  band.  She  was 
wax  to  my  seal.  I  was  going  to  free 
her. 

Now  is  the  time  to  free  her.  You  can 
tear  the  scales  and  the  chains  from  her. 
You  can  make  her  a  State  so  splendid 
that  Athens  would  be  a  dust-heap  to 
her. 

You  will  not. 

You  will  drive  her  back  three  cen- 
turies,  so  that  you  may  wreak  your 
passions  on  her. 

Go  on,  then.  Destroy  her.  Or  be 
destroyed. 

Whether  you  win  or  lose,  Rome  ends. 
[A  pause,     Orders  withovl] 

Orders.  The  cohorts  will  advance 
in  —  Cohort,  halt.  Ground  arms. 
Attention.  Form  four  deep.  Atten- 
tion. By  the  right.  Quick  march. 
Cohort.    Cohort.    To  the  left.    Tum. 

Domitius.    What  Orders  have  you? 
[For  the  next  minute  or  two  a  noise 
of  troops  moving] 

Pompey.  You  have  f ought  this  battle 
many  timos  in  your  hearts.  [He  flingt 
the  doors  wide,  showing  a  hright  davm] 
Now  you  will  fight  it  in  eamest.  You 
will  fight  the  wild  beasts  whom  I  could 
have  starved  like  beasts. 

Gk)  to  your  divisions. 

[The  Generals  go  otU  süenüy. 
Pompey  Stands  by  the  table] 

Orders.  Cohort.  Halt.  Ground 
arms.  Attention.  Form  four  deep. 
Cohort.     Left  tum. 

[Enter  Philip.  Pompet  daes  fuA 
look  at  htm,  Fifes  of  a  cohort 
pass] 

Philip.     Do  you  want  me,  my  lord? 

Pompey  [turning],  Can  you  sing, 
Philip  ? 

Philip.    Sing,  niy  lord? 

Pompey.    Yes. 

Philip.     I  don't  know,  my  lord. 

Pompey.  What  was  that  seng  nv 
had  ?  That  night.  In  the  Asian  wais. 
When  we  broke  Mithridates? 

Philip    [hesitating],     I    don't   loiov 
whether  I  can,  my  lord. 
I  Pompey.    Sing. 

Philip.    I'll  tey,  my  locd. 

[ffffnpiiri 
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Though  we  are  ringed  with  spears,  though 

the  last  hope  is  gone, 
Romans  stand  firm,  the  Roman  dcad  look  on. 
Before  our  sparks  of  life  blow  back  to  him 

who  gave, 
Burn  clear,  brave  hearts,  and  light  our  path- 

way  to  the  grave. 

Pompey.     Take  my  purple,  Philip. 

[He  flings  his  purple  aside] 
A  Centurion.     Eyes  left.    Salute. 
A  CoHORT  Passinq.     Hau !    Pompey. 
Imperator.  [Trumpets] 

[Curiain] 


ACT  III 

T?ie  Poop  of  a  Leabian  Merchantman  of 
the  First  Century  B.C. 

On  each  aide,  the  hulwark  of  a  ship, 
painted  green.  There  are  gaps^  or 
gangways,  in  these  bulwarkSt  so  that 
people  may  go  down  the  ship's  side 
into  boats. 

At  back  ofstage^  the  poop-rail^  also  painted 
green.  A  wooden  belfry  with  a  bell 
Stands  upon  the  middle  of  the  poop^ 
rail. 

On  each  side  of  the  bell  is  a  ladder  leading 
down  to  the  main  deck.  Gaps  in  the 
poop^rail  allow  people  to  reach  the 
poop  by  these  ladders. 

Above  the  deck^  sloping  from  amidships 
like  a  tenty  is  an  awning  of  blue  and 
white  baftas.  This  awning  has  a 
flO'Pf  which  falls  at  back  of  stage^ 
hiaing  the  poop  from  the  main  deck. 
On  both  sides  of  the  stage  the  awning 
is  secured  by  stops  to  guys  above  the 
ship's  bulwarks. 

In  the  centre  of  the  stage  (if  the  theatre 
stage  is  so  built)  is  a  hatchway^  sur- 
rounded  by  a  raised  white  rim  or 
coaming.  This  leads  down  to  the 
cabins. 

Behind  it  is  a  mast  (painted  **mast 
colour*^)  which  rises  up  through  the 
awning. 

Round  the  mast  is  a  Square  of  timbers^ 
like  a  stout  fence.  These  are  the 
bitts,  to  which  the  running  rigging 
is  belayed. 

Stout  ropes  and  blocks  lead  along  the 
mast. 

Attendants,  Sailors,  etc.,  etc.,  keep 
always  to  the  starboard  side  out  of 
respect  to  Pompet,  who  uses  the 
weather,  or  honourable  side. 

At  the  rising  of  the  curtain  Captain  is 
Standing  by  poop^aü,  looking  at  the 


men  at  work  forward.  The  Boy 
holds  up  the  awning  so  that  he  can 
See  under  it. 

The  Chantyman  [heard  off,  amid  a 
dick  of  pawls]. 

Old  Pompey  lost  Pharsalia  fight. 

The  Sailors  [heaving  at  the  forward 
capstan]. 

Mark  well  what  I  do  say. 

The  Chanty. 
Old  Pompey  lost  Pharsalia  fight. 

The  Sailors. 

And  Cffisar  now  is  the  world's  delight. 
And  I'll  go  no  more  a-roving, 

With  Pompey  the  Great. 

A-roving.    A-roving. 
Since  roving's  been  my  ru-i-n, 
I'll  go  no  more  a-roving 

With  Pompey  the  Great. 

The  Mate  [from  far  forward].  Avast 
heaving.  Walk  back.  [Pause]  Unship 
your  bars. 

The  Captain.  That'll  do,  boy. 
[Boy  drops  awning]  Now  weVe  riding 
to  a  Single  anchor. 

The  Boy.     Yes,  sir. 

The  Captain  [kindly].  D'  you  know 
what  little  port  that  is  yonder? 

The  Boy.     No,  sir. 

The  Captain.  That's  Pelusium,  in 
Egypt.     This  is  the  Nile. 

The  Boy.  Is  this  where  the  King 
of  Egypt  lives,  sir? 

The  Captain  [pointing].  Over 
yonder.  Where  all  those  soldiers  are. 
That*s  where  the  King  of  Egypt  is. 
Young  King  Ptolemy,  who  Pompey  sent 
the  letter  to,  after  Ciesar  beat  him. 

The  Boy.  Why  does  Pompey  come 
to  him,  sir?     He*s  only  a  boy. 

The  Captain.  It  was  through  Pom- 
pey he  became  king.  And  there  are 
lots  of  Pompey's  old  soldlers  yonder. 
An  army  of  them. 

The  Boy.     What  a  lot  of  ships,  sir. 

The  Captain  [anxiously],  Ye-es.  A 
lot  of  ships. 

The  Boy.  They  must  be  men  of 
war,  sir.  There's  a  bügle.  Oh,  look, 
sir,  at  those  big  galleys.  Hark  at  the 
burfes.  [Bugle-ccdls  off]  Is  that  to 
call  the  slaves,  sir? 

The  Captain  [looking  under  the  sharp 
of  his  harui].  Is  that  a  boat  putting  off 
from  the  flagship?  That  oig  galley 
nearest  to  us? 

The  Bot.  Yes,  gir.  Don't  they  pull 
well,  sir?    They're  Coming  to  us. 
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The  Captain.  Quick.  Get  the  red 
side-ropes  rove. 

[The  Boy  reevea  side-ropes,  which 
he  takes  from  locker  hy  the 
gangway] 

The  Boy  [at  his  work\.  They're  hail- 
ing  US,  sir. 

A  Gry.     Ship  ahoy  I     Ahoy,  you  I 

The  Gaptain.     Hulloh ! 

A  Gry.     What  ship  is  that  ? 

The  Gaptain.  The  Fortune.  From 
Gyprus. 

Ä  Gry.  Have  you  Lord  Pompey 
aboard  you  ? 

The  Gaptain.  Yes.  Lord  Pompey's 
aboard  us.     Down  below.  [Pause] 

The  Bot.  They  seem  to  be  talking 
together,  sir. 

A  Gry.     Whea  did  you  leive  Gyprus  ? 

The  Gaptain  [humhly],  At  noon,  sir, 
yesterday.  [A  pause] 

A  Gry.  D'y©  hear  there?  You're 
not  to  send  any  boat  ashore. 

The  Gaptain.     Ay,  a7,  my  lord. 

The  Boy.  They're  piillin^  back  to 
the  ship,  sir. 

The  Gaptain  [testily].  Quick.  Dip 
our  streamer.  Dip  our  streamer,  boy. 
Don't  you  know  enough  for  that? 
[The  Boy  runs  aft  and  dips  the  streamer] 
Again.  Now.  Once  more.  Here. 
[He  beckons]  Go  below  cjuietly,  and  see 
if  Lord  Pompey's  stirring.  [The  Boy 
goes  down  the  hatch,  The  Gaptain  walks 
up  and  down,  uneasily  looking  at  the 
distant  ships]  No.  No.  I  don't  like 
it..  [He  snakes  his  head]  I  wish  wo 
were  out  of  it.  [Re-enter  Boy]  Well, 
lad? 

The  Boy.  Yes,  sir.  Lord  Pompey's 
up,  sir. 

The  Gaptain.  Ah.  [Kindly]  You'll 
be  able  to  teil  them,  when  you  get  home, 
that  you  were  shipmates  with  Pompey 
the  Great. 

The  Bot.     Yes,  sir. 

The  Gaptain.  That's  what  comes 
of  being  a  sailor. 

The  Boy.     Please,  sir. 

The  Gaptain.     Yes,  boy. 

The  Boy.  What  is  the  name  of  that 
mountain,  sir? 

The  Gaptain.  That?  That's  Mount 
Gassius.  There' s  a  tale  about  that 
mountain.  Something  about  a  king. 
Or  some  one  to  die  there.  I  forget. 
Here.  What  are  they  doing  aboard 
those  galleys  ? 

The  Boy.  They  are  fiUing  füll  of 
soldiers.  Soldiers  are  putting  ofiF  to 
them  in  boats. 


The  Gaptain  [striking  the  hell  once]. 
Mr.  Mate,  there ! 

The  Mate  [helow,  out  of  sight].    Sir. 

[E7iler  Mate] 

The  Gaptain.  Oh,  Mr.  Mat«. 
Here,  boy.  What  are  you  listening  at? 
(>o  forward.  And  if  you  want  to  see 
your  mother  again,  you  pray.  Pray 
that  King  Ptolemy'll  let  you. 

[Exü  Bot] 

[The  Gaptain  speaks  intently  to  the 
Mate].  Look  here.  We're  done. 
Pompey  isn't  wanted  h?re.  Those 
eunuchs  have  put  the  King  against  him. 
See  those  galleys?  They're  getting 
ready  to  sink  us.  If  you  see  one  of 
them  getting  under  way,  cut  the  eable. 
Don't  wait  for  Orders.  Gut  the  cable, 
and  hoist  sail. 

The  Mate.     I'll  make  all  ready,  sir. 

The  Gaptain.  It  makes  your  blood 
boil,  though.  A  week  back  tney'd  have 
crawled  all  round  Pompey  for  a  chanee 
to  kiss  his  f ootman  s  boots.  New 
they're  going  to  drive  him  out. 

The  Mate.  Well,  sir.  You  can't 
expeot  gratitude  from  a  king,  they  say. 
The  world's  wide.  There' s  other  lands 
besides  E^pt.  Egypt's  got  trouble 
enough,  without  Pompey.  What  did 
he  come  here  for?  That's  what  I  don't 
see. 

The  Gaptain.  He's  had  a  misfo^ 
tune.  One  doesn't  know  where  to  tum 
when  one's  had  a  misfortune.  And 
having  a  wife  and  that.  Very  likely 
he's  beside  himself,  for  all  he  doesn't 
take  on. 

The  Mate.  He'd  ought  to  have 
oorae  with  his  fleet.  That  would  have 
frightened  them.  Goming  alone  like 
this  makes  people  think  he's  a  beggar. 
D'  you  think  they '11  ram  us? 

The  Gaptain.     I  don't  trust  thenL 

The  Mate.  The  hands  don't  trust 
them,  neither. 

The  Gaptain.  Ah!  the  growlers. 
What  do  they  say? 

The  Mate.  They're  saying  they 
didn't  sign  on  to  be  rammed. 

The  Gaptain.  They  signed  for  what 
I  choose. 

The  Mate.  Yes,  sir.  They're  afiraid 
of  the  soldiers  and  that. 

The  Gaptain.  They  got  aense.  H 
I  were  Pompey,  I'd  run  for  it.  A  m» 
with  a  wife  hke  that  didn't  ought  to  mA 
trouble.  Well.  Gkni  send  piaMity^ 
Watch  the  hands  and  stand  i^riM^ 
your  Job. 
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The  Mate.  I'll  make  all  clear,  sir. 
Bosiin,  there  I 

BosuN  [o#].     Sir? 

The  Mate.  Overhaul  your  gear. 
Have  all  ready  for  getting  under  way. 

BosuN.  Have  all  ready,  sir.  I  will, 
ßir.  [Whistle] 

The  Mate  [going],  There's  his 
Steward,  sir.  [Exil] 

The  Captain.     Steward. 

Philip  [entering].     Sir. 

The  Captain.  Oh !  Steward.  [Philip 
approaches]  Look  here,  Steward.  What*s 
Pompey *8  object  in  Coming  here? 

Philip.     He*s  come  to  see  the  Bang. 

The  Captain.  Is  he  come  to  ask 
for  shelter? 

Philip.  He*s  come  to  raise  another 
army  out  of  all  his  old  soldiers  here. 

The  Captain.  He  won't  get  any 
soldiers  here.  They*re  all  at  the  wars. 
The  young  King's  fi|:hting  his  sister. 

Philip.  That  will  be  patched  up. 
The  young  King  thinks  tie  world  of  my 
master.     He'll  do  what  Pompey  wants. 

The  Captain.  He  hasn't  answered 
Pompey's  letter  yet. 

Philip.     No? 

The  Captain.  WeVe  been  told  not 
to  send  a  boat  ashore. 

Philip.  Well,  all  I  know  is,  the 
young  King  longs  to  honour  Pompey. 
But  for  Pompey  the  old  Kine  would 
have  died  a  poor  flute-player  in  Bphesus. 
You  can  see  for  yourseÖ  he's  Coming. 
There's  his  State  bärge  at  the  jetty. 
Look.  They're  out  on  the  roofs. 
There's  music. 

[Enter  Pompey] 

The  Captain  [unconvinced],  It  may 
be  as  you  say,  Steward.     Ah. 

[He  Starts,  salutest  and  hastily 
croaaes  to  the  atarhoard,  or  lee 
aide] 

Philip.  My  lord.  Do  you  know 
what  day  it  is,  my  lord  ? 

Pompey.     What  day  is  it? 

Philip.  The  day  of  your  triumph, 
my  lord.  Your  Asian  tnumph.  Thir- 
teen  years  ago. 

Pompey.  Is  it  so  long  ago?  That 
was  a  great  day. 

Philip.  Yes,  indeed,  my  lord,  VW 
never  fordet  that  day.  We  always  like 
to  keep  it  up  with  a  littlo  something 
among  ourselves. 

We  brought  you  a  few  figs,  my  lord. 
They're  omy  Cretans.  [He  oßera  figa] 
Just  in  honour  of  the  day,  my  lord. 
If  you  would  aooept  of  them. 


Pompey  [taking  and  laating].  Thank 
you,  Philip.  [To  the  Captain]  This 
old  servant  of  mine  is  always  bent  on 
spoiling  me. 

The  Captain.  Yes,  my  lord.  So  I 
see. 

Philip  [^oin^].  I'msurelhopeto-day 
will  be  a  great  day  too,  my  lord. 

[Exit  Philip] 

Pompey.  It  should  be,  Philip.  [He 
laya  figa  on  weather  fife-rail]     Captain! 

The  Captain.     Yes,  my  lord. 

Pompey.  Has  any  ono  come  aboard 
for  me? 

The  Captain.     No,  my  lord. 

Pompey.     Thank  you. 

The  Captain.     Bcg  pardon,  my  lord. 

Pompey.     Well? 

The  Captain.  The  flagship  has 
ordered  us  not  to  send  a  boat  ashore. 
1  thought  I  ought  to  report  it,  my  lord. 

Pompey.  Thank  you,  Captain.  A 
fine  fleet  here. 

The  Captain  [meaningly].  They  seem 
to  be  getting  their  crews  aboard. 

Pompey.  What  speed  have  those 
galleys  ? 

The  Captain.  Those  there,  my 
lord?  They  might  make  seventeen. 
That's  with  good  rowers.  And  dead 
calm.  And  the  ships  new  out  of  dock. 
In  a  wind  like  this,  they  wouldn't  make 
more'n  about  eight.  They  can't  work 
their  oars  in  a  sea-way.  [PaiLae]  Now's 
the  time,  my  lord,  if  you  think  of  put- 
ting  to  sea.  By  and  by,  may  be,  they'll 
be  able  to  stop  us. 

Pompey.     Thank  you,  Captain. 

The  Captain.  1*11  report  any  boat, 
my  lord.  [Exit] 

[Enter  Cornelia] 

Cornelia.     Has  the  King  sent? 

Pompey.     No. 

Cornelia.     No  answer? 

Pompey.     Not  yet. 

Cornelia.  Can  he  know  we  are 
here? 

Pompey.  Yes.  He  will  come.  He 
will  come  in  person. 

Cornelia.  Why  has  he  not  come 
already  ? 

Pompey.     It  is  early. 

Cornelia.  Do  you  think  it  is  safe 
to  wait?  It  is  ommous.  This  silence. 
And  all  those  ships.  And  the  people 
crowding  on  the  roofs.  What  if  the 
King  be  against  us  ? 

Pompey.  He  cannot  be.  Do  not  be 
afraid. 
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[Enter  Theophanes] 

Theophanbb.  Magnus.  They  have 
sent  an  order.  We  are  not  to  send  a  boat 
ashore.     They  are  plotting  something. 

PoMPEY.  If  they  were  plotting,  they 
would  ask  us  to  come  ashore. 

Cornelia.  But  why  should  we  not 
send  a  boat,  if  they  are  friendly? 

PoMPEY.  The  King  will  be  coming 
in  Person.  Then  there  was  plague  in 
Cyprus.     We  have  not  got  a  elean  bill. 

Cornelia.     But  to  be  ordered. 

Theophanes.  The  Admiral  should 
have  come. 

Pompe Y.  This  is  a  merchantman. 
We  are  not  under  Roman  colours. 

Cornelia.  The  Captain  there  is 
anxious.     Look  at  him. 

Theophanes.     Ask  him. 

Pompey.  It  is  necessary  for  the 
World  that  I  see  King  Ptolemy. 

[The  Captain  flings  down  the  hedliard 
coil  and  goes  below.] 

Strange.  Is  there  any  Cassius  with 
Ptolemy. 

Cornelia.  Lucius  Cassius  is  dead, 
surely. 

Theophanes.  There's  Quintus  Cas- 
sius.    But  he  is  in  Spain. 

Cornelia.  Is  there  not  Cneius 
Cassius?  He  was  legate  in  one  of 
CflBsar's  legions? 

Pompey.  Cneius?  I  thought  he  was 
killed? 

Theophanes.  I  could  find  out. 
Sextus  would  know. 

Pompey.  No.  Do  not  wake  him. 
It  is  absurd. 

Cornelia.    Why  do  you  ask? 

Pompey.  When  I  was  in  Africa,  at 
that  time,  an  old  woman  bade  me  be- 
ware  of  Cassius.  I  have  not  thought 
of  it  for  thirtjr-fout  years.  An  old 
black  hag.  Sitting  in  the  sun,  there. 
By  the  ruins  of  Carthage.  Geminius 
was  riding  with  me.  She  hobbled  up 
on  a  erutch  and  plucked  at  my  rein. 
**Young  captain.  You  beware  of 
Cassius.  You  that  ride  so  proud,  be- 
ware of  Cassins.    The  sand  is  falling." 

Cornelia.  Why  should  you  tfink 
of  that  now? 

Pompey.  Because  I  am  going  to 
victory,  as  I  was  then. 

[The  Hands  come  aft] 

The  Mate  Ifollovring].  Get  down  oflf 
the  poop.  If  you  want  anything,  send 
a  man  s^t. 

Ist  Hand.  Begging  your  pardon, 
your  honour.    We  want  to  speak. 


2nd  Hand.    We  mean  to  speak. 

3rd  Hand.  We  want  to  Imow  why 
we*re  brought  here. 

4th  Hand.  And  how  long  we're  to 
stay  here. 

2nd  Hand.    He's  been  beaten. 

4th  Hand.  He's  got  no  friends. 
Our  lives  are  as  good  to  us  as  his  is. 

The  Mate.  Down  oflP  the  poop! 
Down  with  you !    Bosun,  there ! 

ISiruggling] 

Pompey.    What  is  the  matter? 

[Strugqling  ends.     Pause] 

Ist  Hand.  Begging  your  pardon, 
your  honour.  We  want^  to  see  the 
Captain. 

Pompey.  [To  the  Mate]  What  is 
their  grievance  ? 

The  Mate.  Some  more  of  their 
fancies,  my  lord.  [To  the  Hands]  Get 
over  to  leeward. 

Pompey.  They  seem  a  good  loU 
What  is  it? 

The  Mate.  Oh,  the  Captain'U  soon 
settle  it,  my  lord.  [To  the  Hands] 
You  weit. 

[Exit  by  hatch  to  find  Captain. 
Pause,  Pompey  takes  a  half 
turn^  and  then  speaks] 

Pompey.  [To  Hands]  Of  what  do 
you  complain? 

Ist  Hand.  Begging  your  i>ardoii, 
your  honour.  We^  rather  wait  for 
the  Captain. 

Pompey.  What  is  wrong,  though? 
Teil  me. 

Ist  Hand.  I'd  rather  not  say,  my 
lord. 

Pompey  [takea  a  half  turn^  and  apeaki 
again],  Come.  What  is  the  trouble? 
Is  it  the  food?    Or  the  drink? 

Ist  Hand.  Begging  your  pardon, 
your  honour.  We  don*t  like  tne  look 
of  things. 

Pompey.     What  things? 

Ist  Hand.  Begging  your  honour's 
pardon,  the  ships  there. 

2nd  Hand.  They're  getting  ready 
to  sink  US. 

Pompey.    Why  do  you  think  that? 

3rd  Hand.  You  can  see  the  soldiers 
going  aboard  them,  can't  you? 

Ist  Hand.  [To  3rd]  Here  now. 
Here. 

3rd  Hand.  [To  Ist]  What's  wrcHBg? 
It*s  the  truth.     Isn^tit? 

Pompey.    So  they  are  going  aboinl 

to  sink  US?    Why  should  they  ank im? 

3rd  Hand.    Beoause  youre  aboinl 

US.     [He  8tand9  (nd\    You  re  not  iraulBd 

here.    You're   no    good    to   Plokaf« 
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Cffisar's  the  man,  now,  not  you.  You*re 
no  more  than  what  we  are. 

[To  the  Hands]  And  we*re  to  be 
drowned,  are  we,  because  bis  mighti- 
ness  that  was  is  worth  more  dead  than 
alive?  He*8  down.  He*s  no  one.  He's 
had  fellows  die  for  him  for  forty  years. 
It*8  time  he  leamed  what  it  feels  like 
himself. 

4th  Hand.     That's  what  I  say. 

3rd  Hand.     Come  on  I 

2nd  Hand.     Man  the  halliards. 

3rd  Hand.  We'll  carry  you  to 
Csssar.     And  seil  you. 

Pompey.     Stand  back ! 

You  say  that  the  soldiers  are  Coming 
to  sink  US? 

There  are  five  thousand  troops  there, 
and  fifty  ships. 

Are  they  all  Coming  to  sink  us? 

It  seems  a  large  lorce  to  sink  one 
ship,  manned  by  such  a  Company. 

3rd  Hand.     Here.     Look  here  I 


Ist  Hand. 


2nd  Hand. 


'  [To  3rd]     You'll  get  us 

hanged. 
Give  him  sheet. 
4th  Hand.      Howaboutus?    That's 

l     what  I  say. 
PoMPET.  .  If  I  am  still  so  terrible,  I 
must  save  yöu.    I  will  go  to  the  flagship 
yonder.     Man  your  boat. 

3rd  Hand.      You  will  go  to  the  flag- 
ship? 

Ist  Hand  [alarmed],     Look  at  her. 
There. 

Look. 

Look  at  her.    She's  got 


4th  Hand. 
2nd  Hand. 
her  oars  out. 
Ist  Hand. 


She*s   Coming.      We*re 


gone  up. 

3rd  Hand.     Then  he*ll  go  first. 

Ist  Hand  [holding  him],  No,  you 
don*t. 

[Enter  Captain] 

The  Captain.  She's  coming,  my 
lord.  Shall  I  cut?  We  might  do  it, 
even  now. 

Pompey.  She  is  not  coming.  And 
if  she  were,  what  is  death? 

The  Captain.  Hard  times  for  the 
widow,  my  lord. 

Pompey  [to  the  men].  Leave  the 
ropes. 

Do  you  think  the  soul  can  be  quenched 
with  water?  Or  cut  with  swords?  Or 
bumed? 

3rd  Hand.  I  know  my  body  can, 
my  lord. 

^    PoMPET.      You  do  well  to  fear  death. 
Gk>  to  your  place. 


[Musingly]  If  death  can  crush  what 
comprehends  heaven?  Why!  We  are 
in  a  bad  way,  Captain. 

[The     Hands    file     off,     quietly. 
Pompey    looks    down    on    the 
main  deck,    The  Captain  stände 
apart    anxiously    watching    the 
flagship.      Cornelia  and  The- 
OPHANE8  eye  each  other] 
Cornelia.     Is  the  flagship  coming? 
Theophanes.     She  is  ready  to  come. 
Cornelia.     To  sink  us? 
Theophanes.     She  could  sink  us. 
Cornelia.     I  cannot  bear  this. 

[Pompey  turning,    walks    toioard 
them] 
Theophanes.     We    ought    to    have 
gone  to  our  fleet.     We're  helpless  like 
this. 

Cornelia.  Magnus.  This  isn't  what 
we  planned. 

Pompey.  Let  mo  reassure  you. 
Egypt  is  friendly  to  me. 

1  saved  her  independence.  I  made 
the  eider  Ptolemy  King.  The  young 
King  is  my  ward,  bound  to  me  by 
intimate  ties.  Those  troops  are  vetr- 
erans  of  my  Asian  Army. 

Theophanes.  The  young  King's  at 
his  wits*  end  with  civil  war.  How  can 
he  begin  a  war  with  CsDsar? 

Pompey.  Cflösar  will  begin  a  war 
with  him  whether  he  takes  me  or  re- 

J'ects    me.     Csesar    wants    Egypt,    as 
Holemy  very  well  knows. 

Cornelia  [hitterly].  And  we  are 
suppliants  to  him.  We  Romans.  To 
whom  they  should  strike  their  flags. 
[After  a  pause^  quickly]  See  if  they 
refuse  to  salute  us. 

Theophanes.  We  should  know  what 
to  expect  then. 

Cornelia.  Oh,  let  us  be  certain. 
Hoist  your  colours. 

Pompey.  It  is  not  time  yet.  I  will 
hoist  them  when  the  watch  ends. 

[The  Captain  strikes  the  bell  once] 

Thb  Captain.     One  bell,  my  lord. 

Pompey.     The  watch  is  nearly  out? 

Thb  Captain.  Nearly,  my  lord. 
Will  you  hoist  any  colours,  my  lord? 

Pompey.     My  consular  colours. 

Thb  Captain.  I*m  only  a  merchant- 
man,  my  lord.  If  they  should  refuse 
to  salute,  my  lord? 

Pompey.  You  will  go  alongside  the 
flagship  there,  and  order  her  to  salute. 

Thb  Captain  [going],  1  am  all  ready 
to  get  under  way,  my  lord.  Bosun, 
there  I  Stand  by.  Mr.  Mate.  Boy, 
there! 
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[He  goes  to  Ihe  break  of  the  poop 
and  loohs  dovm  on  main  deck] 
Are  your  coloura  beut  on,  Centurion? 


All  reacly,  my  iord, 
eight  bells,  my  Iord? 

PoMPET.  When  it  is  time.  [He 
paces  leisurely] 

ThoophaneB.     Have  yoü  your  tablea  ? 

Theophangs.     Yea. 

PouPET.     I  shall  want  you  to  take 

[To  CorneliaI  Wliat  was  that  pas- 
sage  about  the  Boul?  We  were  reaaing 
it  that  day  at  Alba,  when  the  women 
brouglit  you  their  firsKruits?  Our 
first  year.  We  were  in  the  Karden. 
You  were  readiog  to  me.  There  was 
a  Verse  about  the  soul. 

Cornelia.     The  upright  soul  is  safe? 

PoMPET.  Yea.  Tnat  was  the  verse, 
I  have  alwaya  loved  Alba.  I  was  there 
as  a  ohild.    We  were  happy  there,  that 

Cornelia.  Very  happy.  And  that 
day.  The  doves  oame,  pickiag  the 
spilled  grain.  And  at  night  there  was 
a  mooa. 

PoMPEY.  AU  the  quiet  Valley.  And 
the  owls  w«re  calling.  Those  little  grey 
owls.     Make  eight  bells,  Captain. 

[The    Captain    makea    it.       The 
BosuN  pipea  the  coloura  up] 

The  Captain.  Not  so  fast  there,  boy. 
[Eighl  beltf  is  echoed  over  the 
harbouT  from  skip  to  skip. 
POMPBT  and  Thbophanbs  raise 
their  righl  hands.  Perhaps 
CoRNEI-lA  oughi  to  veil\ 

Theophangs.  The  flagship  is  hoist- 
ing  her  ensign.  [Bugleaoff] 

Cornelia.  Will  she  salute?  Will 
she  Baiute?     There. 

Thbophaneb.     There.     She  dips  it. 

Cornelia.     They  all  salute. 

Thbophanes.     Then  we  are  safe. 

PoMPEY.  Thatissettled.then.  lam 
to  be  received.     The  King  expeats  me. 

Tbe  Captain.  I  beg  pardon,  my 
Iord.  I  think  his  Majesty  the  King  is 
Coming  off  to  feteh  you.  The  biuve  is 
putting  off,  my  Iord.  lApproiKhing] 
No,  my  Iord :  it  is  not  the  King^  it  is  one 
of  the  pearl-boats,  my  Iord,  whioh  work 
the  pearl-beds  here. 

PouPET.     Some     ncc  tha        id. 

What  do  you  i 

ThkCap**i— 
mylnd.    1 


PoMPBT.  They  are  soldiers.  I  see 
the  gleam  of  annour. 

Thbopbahes.     Seven  soldiers. 

The  Captain.  Am  I  to  let  them 
alongside,  my  Iord? 

PoMPET.    Wait. 

Tbeophanes.  Has  he  sent  a  hoat 
like  that  for  you? 

Cornelia.  You  oaonot  go  in  that 
old  boat. 

Theophanks.  Magnus.  There  ia 
Bome  treaohery. 

Cornelia.  Cneiua.  It  ia  a  dreadful 
risk.     To  stay. 

PoMPEY.  It  is  neoessary.  I  must 
carry  this  thing  through.  You  would 
rather  I  ran  the  risk  than  let  the  world 
become  — ■  what  it  will  become. 

Cornelia.     Much  rather. 

PoMPET.     You  will  understand,  then. 

The  Captain.  They  are  hailing.  my 
Iord.     Would  thelady  go  below  ahttle? 


Septimius  [off].  Hau !  Pompey. 
Imperator. 

The  Captain.  We  oould  still  run 
for  it,  my  Iord. 

PouPEV.  We  must  not  show  that 
we  mistnist  them. 

Septimius  [o^.  Hail,  Pompey,  Im- 
perator! 

PoMPET.  Have  your  men  ready  to 
salute. 

Septimius  [off\.     In  bow. 

Cornelia.     Cnoius.      Cneius. 

FoupET.  There  ia  no  danger.  Have 
you  the  little  book  with  my  speeoh  to 
Ptolemy  ? 

Cornelia.     Here  it  is. 

Septimius  [off].  Toss  your  atarboard 
oara.     Way  enough. 

PoMPET.     Company  there.     Salute. 

The  Captain.     The  call,  there. 
[Enter    Septimius,    a    Roman    müitanl 
Iribune,   vnth   Achillas   Eotptian, 
bolh  in  miiitary  dreas.     The  BosuH 
pipea  the  side  for  euch  of  thepi\ 

PouFET  [advancing].  You  oome  from 
King  Ptolemy  ? 

(Septimius     «iIwIm,     ^cBXUJia 
fcoioa] 

AcHiLLAB.  From  Ring  Ptolemy.  B» 
send  you  royal  greeting. 

PoMpBY.    H«  wiahea  to  sw  mpT 

A     uiAB.    Ba  viih  to  sie  von.    Tu 
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sandbanks.     There  would  be  no  water 
for  this  galley .    You  have  to  take  a  boat. 

Pompey  [glancing  at  ships],  Your 
fleet  is  getting  under  way  here  ? 

AcHiLLAS  [shrugging  his  ahouldera]. 
Ah  ?    Will  you  come  into  my  boat  ? 

Pompey.  She  is  not  a  very  haud- 
some  boat. 

AcHiLLAs.  No?  It  is  bad  weather 
sometimes. 

Pompey.  [To  Septimius]  I  think  I 
should  know  you,  my  friend.  You  and 
I  have  served  together? 

[Septimius    nods^    htU    does    not 
anawer] 

Where  was  it  ?    I  know  your  face. 

[No  answer] 

A  long  time  ago.  Eighteen  years  ago. 
In  the  war  against  the  pirates  ?  [Patise] 
Was  it  not?  [No  answer] 

You  commanded  a  Company  in  my 
guard.  [PaTAse]  You  did  something? 
You  bumt  a  ship  one  night?  You 
paddled  out  alone  and  set  nre  to  her? 
I  remember  you.  I  gave  you  a  sword. 
You  are  wearing  it  now. 

Septimius  [turning  to  the  boat,  mutter- 
ing  to  himself].  Vm  as  good  a  man  as 
you  are. 

Achill  AS.  You  come  in  my  little 
boat.  I  take  you  to  the  King.  The 
King  is  your  friend.  Lovely  Ituly,  the 
King  want  to  see  him. 

Cornelia.     Yes. 

Pompey.  I  will  foUow  you.  Go  down 
into  the  boat. 

[AcHiLLAS,  howing,  goes  to  gang- 
way,  where  he  stände,  looking  aft] 

Pompey.     Now. 

Theophanes.  Magnus.  You  mustn't 

Cornelia.  Cneius.  Cneius.  What 
do  they  mean? 

Theophanes.  You  mustn't  go,  Mag- 
nus. 

Pompey.  My  belovedl  You  must 
stay  here.    You  must  not  come. 

Cornelia.  My  darlingl  What  are 
they  going  to  do  ? 

Pompey.     What  God  wills. 

Theophanes.  If  this  is  the  end,  I 
wish  it  to  be  the  end.  Those  arrange- 
ments  of  the  fleet.  Cancel  them.  You 
understand.  Go  to  Cato.  Teil  Cato 
to  submit  to  Cassar.  War  will  only 
mean  more  bloodshed.  He  cannot 
stand  against  CiBsar.    I  could  have. 

Sdpio's  daughter.  Make  your  father 
tabmit  to  CflMar.  Keep  my  sons  out 
of  it.  TcU  them.  End  the  war.  Life 
1»  Twy  girnnd«  bat  there  is  something 


behind  it.  Something  which  strikes  a 
mean.  I  had  my  hand  on  it.  Come. 
Courage.  These  are  Egyptians.  [To 
Cornelia] 

Captain.    You  must  sail.    Stand  bv. 

What  eise  is  there  ?  Asia.  Theoph- 
anes. Asia  must  submit.  Send  to 
the  Kings.  The  world  must  inake  what 
terms  it  can.  This  is  all  in  the  event. 
If  this  is  the  end.  You  understand? 
If  not,  you  know  my  orders. 

Philip.  Scythes.  Cotta.  Go  down 
into  the  boat. 

Philip.  My  lord.  I've  served  you  a 
long  time,  my  lord. 

Pompey.     What  is  it,  Philip? 

*  [CoTTA  and  Scythes  go] 

Philip.  My  lord.  My  old,  belovea 
lord. 

Pompey.  Why,  Philip.  We  are  the 
only  ones  left.  We  are  two  old  Sulla*8 
men.    Have  you  my  cloak  in  the  boat? 

Philip.     Forty  years,  my  lord. 

Pompey.  The  oroidered  one.  [To 
Cornelia]  Your  gift.  Come.  Carry 
it  down,  man. 

Philip.  I  wish  it  was  to  begin  all 
over  again.  [Exit] 

Achillas.  Will  you  come  into  the 
boat  ?    The  King  is  waiting. 

Cornelia.  Cneius.  My  husband. 
My  husband. 

Pompey.     God  only  lends  us. 

If  the  King  keep  faith.  We  shall 
have  time.  Time  for  what  we  must 
imagine.  If  not.  We  know  our  love. 
The  gods  treasure  you.  [He  goes 
towards  gangway.] 

Remember,  Captain. 

Theophanes.  If  I  fail,  you  must  warn 
Lentulus. 

[He  goes  to  gangway.  The  BosuN 
Starts  to  pipe  the  side.  Pompey 
turns  to  the  Boy.  Bosün  stops 
his  pipe.  Pompey  takes  figs 
from  fife-rail  and  gives  them  to 
the  Boy] 

Can  you  eat  figs  ? 

[The  Boy  mumhles] 

What  is  your  name? 

[The  Boy  hursts  into  tears] 

Achillas  [at  gangwav].  Give  me 
your  hand.    I  take  your  hand  down. 

Pompey  [pausing  in  the  gangway  and 

looking  back,    Sadly.    To  Theophanes]. 

"  Into  a  tyrant's  court  the  truly  brave 

Goes  proudly,  though  he  go  to  die  a  slave." 

[He  goes  down.    The  Bosun  pipes 

the  side] 

Septimius  [coldly].  Back  your  port 
oars.    Shove  ofiF.    Give  way  together. 
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The  Captain  [softly  to  Mate].  Go 
on  there.     Man  your  nalliards. 

The    Mate.     Take    the    tums    off. 

Stretch  it  along.    Softly  now.    Stand  by. 

[The     Seamen     Coming     behind 

Cornelia,   man  the  halliards, 

The  Chantyman  Stands  on  the 

hitta,    AU  look  öfter  the  boat] 

The  Chantt.     There*s  a  lot  of  troops 

ashore. 

The  Mate.     S*B't. 
Cornelia.     They  are  not  talking  to 
him. 

Theophanes.  He  is  reading  his 
Bpeech.  [Pause]  He  organises  every- 
tning.     CflBsar  improvises. 

Cornelia.  There  they  gor  out  of 
the  sun. 

Theophanes.  The  hill  casts  a  long 
shadow. 

Cornelia.  What  is  the  name  of  the 
hiU? 

The  Captain.     Mount  Cassius,  lady. 
Theophanes    [quickly],      They    are 
comiRg  with  banners.     Look. 
Cornelia.     He  is  safe. 
Theophanes.    There  comes  the  Edng. 
Hark!     Trumpets.     They're  saluting. 
He  is  Standing  up  to  land. 

Cornelia.  An!  Swords.  He  is 
stabbed. 

Theophanes.  Ah!  you  gods.  You 
gods! 

Cornelia.     Oh!     He  is  killed!     He 
is  killed !    He  is  killed !     [Sfie  collapses] 
Theophanes  [covering  his  eyes],    The 
devils  1    The  devils ! 

The  Mate.  They  stabbed  him  in 
the  back. 

Antistia.  It*s  ebb-tide  now,  my 
beauty. 

The  Captain  [yellinq].    Cut  the  cable. 

[Chopping  forward] 
A  VoicE.     All  gone,  the  Gaole. 
The  Mate.     Let  fall. 
A  VoicE.     All  gone. 
The    Mate.    Sheet    home.      Holst 
away. 

The   Men.     Ho.  [They  haid] 

The  Chantt.     Away  ho ! 

[The  Men  haut] 
[He  intones  in  a  dear  loud  voice. 
The  Seamen  sing  the  chorus^ 
hauLing] 
[This  Song  is  sung  like  an  ordinary 
hailiard  chanty.  The  chorus  is 
to  the  tune  of  the  old  chanty  of 
** Hanging  Johnny"  The  solo 
wiU  be  intoned  dearly,  toithotU 
tune.  It  goes  to  fast  time,  the 
Charta    starting    almost    before 


the  soloist  ends  his  line.  The 
Men  must  AattZ  ttpice,  in  the 
proper  mannerj  in  each  chorus. 
The  hatding  toill  have  for 
natural  accompaniments  the 
whine  of  the  three-sheaved  hlock^ 
the  grünt  of  the  parrels  and  the 
slcU  from  the  great  sail] 

The  Chantt.  • 
Kneel  to  the  beautiful  women  who  bear  ua 

this  stränge  brave  fruit. 

The  Men.     Away,  i-oh. 

The  Chantt. 
Man  with  his  soul  so  noble :   man  half  god 

and  half  brüte. 

The  Men.     So  away,  i-oh. 

The  Chantt. 
Women  bear  him  in  pain  that  he  may  bring 

them  tears. 

Chorus. 

The  Chantt. 
He  is  a  king  on  earth,  he  rules  for  a  term  of 

years. 

Chorus. 

The  Chantt. 
And  the  conqueror*8  priae  ia  dual  and  lost 

endeavour. 

Chorus. 

The  Chantt. 
And  the  beaten  man  becomes  a  story  for  ever. 

Chorus. 

The  Chantt. 
For  the  gods  employ  stränge  means  to  bring 

their  will  to  be. 

Chorus. 

The  Chantt. 
We  are  in  the  wise  gods'  hands  and  more  we 

cannot  see. 

Chorus.     So  away,  i-oh. 

A  Voice.     High  enough. 

The  Mate.     lie  to.     [The  Seamen 
lay  to  the  fall]    Make  fast. 

Coil  up. 

A  Voice.    All  dear  to  seaward. 

The  Captain.     Pipe  down. 

[The  BosuN  pipea  the  beiay] 

[Curtain] 

EpILGGUE  SPGKEN   BT   COTTA 

tompey  was  a  great   Captain,  riding 

amon^  Kings,  a  King, 
Now  he  lias  dead  on  tha  sand,  an  cid 

blind  tumbled  thing. 
Fate  has  her  Beeret  way  to  humble  oap- 

tains  thus. 
Fdte  comes  to  every  one  and  takee  the 

light  from  us. 
And  the  beginning  and   the  end  are 

darkened  waters  where  no  Ik^itt  be 
But  af ter  many  days  the  broos  findi 

ooean 
And  the  ship  puts  to 
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NOTES 

ON  THE   APPEARANCE   OF   POMPEY 

PoBTRAiTS  exist  of  Cneius  Pompeius  Magnus.  The  most  important  of  these  is 
a  marble  bust  at  Copenhagen.  Several  likenesses  are  to  be  found  on  the  gold  and 
silver  coins  Struck  by  bis  son,  Sextus,  in  Spain.  Plutarch  says  of  him  that,  '  being 
come  to  man*s  State,  there  appeared  in  bis  gesture  and  bebaviour  a  grave  and 
princely  majesty.  His  bair  also  stood  a  little  upright,  and  the  cast  and  soft  mov- 
ing  of  his  eyes  had  ^  certain  resemblance  (as  they  said)  of  the  statues  and  images  of 
Alexander  the  Great.'     This  resemblance  may  still  be  traced. 

At  the  time  of  his  murder  he  was  fifty-eight  years  old,  a  powerful,  very  active 
man,  in  the  prime  of  life.  His  bust,  evidently  done  towards  the  end  of  his  life, 
shows  that  his  hair,  which  was  thick,  coarse,  and  wom  rather  long,  still  tended  to 
stand  a  little  upright.  The  head  is  of  great  breadth  at  the  eyes.  The  brow  is  low 
and  lined  with  three  deep  lines  of  wrinkles  going  right  across  it  in  irregulär  M  shape. 
The  eyebrows  are  well  marked :  the  supra-orbital  ridge  is  heavy.  The  nose  is  füll 
and  strong,  with  the  broad  base  which  is  so  good  an  index  of  intellectual  power.  The 
septum  is  of  great  breadth.  The  mouth  is  of  that  kindly  tightness  which  one  sees 
in  the  portraits  of  some  of  our  Admirals.  Below  the  mouth  is  a  deep  horizontal 
dent.  The  chin  is  not  cloven.  The  face  is  lined  a  good  deal.  A  deep  straight 
wrinkle  runs  from  each  side  of  the  nose  to  the  puckered  angles  of  the  mouth.  The 
eyes  are  crows-footed.  There  are  no  indications  as  to  the  colour  of  the  hair  and  eyes. 
The  shape  of  the  head  suggests  the  brown  or  fair  tyi>e  of  man.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  perhaps  grizzled. 

No  known  portrait  exists  of  any  of  the  other  characters.  Metellus  came  of  a 
family  once  distinguished  for  pointed  noses,  Domitius  of  a  family  once  famed  for 
red  hair.  Cornelia  was  famous  for  a  grave  and  gentle  beauty.  She  was  young, 
though  already  a  widow,  when  Pompey  married  her,  a  few  months  before  the  civil 
trouble  began. 

ON   THE   FATE   OF   THE   PERSONS   IN   THIS   TRAGEDY 

Philip.  After  religiously  buming  his  master*s  body  on  the  seashore,  disappears 
from  history. 

MeteUiLs  Scipio,  Fled  from  Pharsalia  to  Africa,  where  he  carried  on  the  war  until 
46  B.c.,  when  he  was  defeated  by  CsBsar  at  Thapsus.  Flying  from  Africa  by  sea, 
in  bad  weather,  he  was  forced  to  put  into  the  port  of  Hippo,  where  one  of  Csesar's 
fleets  lay  at  anchor.  A  battle  followed.  He  is  said  to  have  drowned  himself  shortly 
before  his  ship  was  sunk. 

Cn.  Pompeius  Theophanes,  Retumed  to  Italy,  and  was  pardoned  by  Caesar. 
He  attained  great  fame  as  a  writer.  After  his  death  the  Lesbians  paid  him  divine 
honours.    His  son  held  office  und^r  Augustus. 
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Marcus  Cato.  After  Pharsalia,  joined  Scipio  in  Africa,  and  held  command  imder 
him.  He  killed  himself  in  Utica,  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Thapsus,  so  that  he 
might  not  live  to  see  the  final  extinction  of  liberty.  His  son  was  killed  at  Philippi, 
*valiantly  fighting  against  Augustus,'  fonr  years  later. 

Lucius  Dominus  Ahenobarbus.  Was  killed  (some  say  by  Mark  Antony)  either 
in  the  battle,  or  in  the  rout,  of  Pharsalia,  at  which  he  commanded  the  great  brigade 
of  horse,  on  the  left  of  Pompey's  army. 

Marcus  Acilius  Glabrio,  Continued  in  CsBsar's  Service,  and  rose  to  be  govemor 
of  Achaia. 

Lucius  Lvcceius.  Retnmed  to  Rome,  and  received  CsBsar's  pardon.  He  was 
praised  by  Cicero  for  the  excellence  of  his  historical  writings. 

LiLcius  Äfranius.  After  Pharsalia,  joined  Scipio  in  Africa,  and  held  command 
linder  him,  tili  the  battle  of  Thapsus.  While  riding  through  Mauretania,  on  his 
way  to  Spain,  after  that  disaster,  he  was  ambushed  and  taken  by  CaBsar^s  lieutenant, 
P.  Sitius.     A  few  days  later,  the  troops  of  Sitius  killed  him  in  a  camp  riot. 

Lentulus  Spinther.  After  Pharsalia,  fled  to  Rhodes,  where  he  was  refused  per- 
mission  to  land.  He  set  sail  again  *much  against  his  will,*  and  either  *perished 
ingloriously '  or  disappeared  from  history. 

Achillas  Egyptian,  Was  killed  by  Arsinöe  (Ptolemy's  sister)  and  the  eimuch 
Ganymed  in  the  year  after  Pompey*s  murder. 

ON   THE   HOUSE   OF   POMPEY,   AFTER  THE   MURDER 

Cornelia.  After  seeing  her  husband  killed,  fled  to  Cyrene,  and  thence  to  Rome, 
where,  in  time,  Pompey's  ashes  were  brought  to  her.  She  is  said  to  have  buried 
them  *in  a  town  of  hers  by  the  city  of  Alba,'  in  Liguria. 

Cn,  Pompeius  Magnus,  the  Triumvir's  eldest  son,  by  his  third  wife,  Mucia,  held 
Corcjrra  for  a  time,  showing  courage  and  bold  Strategie  ideas.  On  hearing  of  his 
father*s  death,  he  went  to  Spain,  where  he  raised  a  great  army.  He  was  defeat-ed 
at  the  bloody  battle  of  Mimda,  in  the  year  45.  Soon  after  the  battle,  he  was  be- 
trayed,  taken  and  killed.  His  head  was  carried  to  Seville  and  exposed  there  to  the 
public  gaze. 

Sexius  Pompeius  Magnus,  The  younger  son  (also  by  Mucia)  continued  the  war 
in  Africa,  with  Cato*s  party,  tili  after  the  battle  of  Thapsus.  He  then  joined  his 
brother  in  Spain.  After  CcBsar's  murder,  he  was  proscribed  by  Octavian,  and  took 
the  seas,  with  a  fleet,  burning,  sinking,  and  intercepting  commerce,  tili  Octavian 
came  to  terms.  On  the  recommencement  of  war  between  them,  his  fleet  was  beaten 
by  Octavian's  fleet  under  Agrippa.  After  trying  vainly  to  beat  up  a  foroeinAsia, 
he  was  taken  and  put  to  doath  at  Milotus  (probably  by  the  order  of  Mark  Antony) 
in  the  year  35.  He  left  a  daughter  whose  fate  is  uncertain.  She  was  with  him  in 
Asia  in  36. 

Pompeia,  The  daughter  (also  by  Mucia)  married  Faustus,  the  son  of  Sulla,  who 
was  killed  with  Äfranius  in  the  mutiny  of  the  troops  of  P.  Sitius,  in  Africa  in  46. 
She  af terwards  married  L.  Cornelius  Cinna.  It  is  not  known  when  she  died ;  but 
it  is  certain  that  she  predeoeased  her  brother,  Sextus.  She  had  a  son  by  Coimelias 
Cinna,  who  came  to  be  Consul  in  A.D.  5.  What  beoame  of  her  ohildren  by  F^Mistos 
is  not  known. 
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And  all  their  passionate  hearts  äre  dust, 
And  dust  the  great  idea  that  burned 
In  various  flames  of  love  and  lust 
Till  the  world*s  brain  was  turned. 

God,  moving  darkly  in  men*s  brains, 
Using  their  passions  as  his  tool, 
Brings  freedom  with  a  tyrant's  ohains 
And  wisdom  with  the  fool. 

Blindly  and  bloodily  we  drift, 
Our  interests  clog  our  hearts  with  dreams. 
God  make  my  brooding  soul  a  rif  t 
Through  which  a  meaning  gleams. 

Feb,  8,  1908.  JvXy  5,  1909. 


W.  B.  YEATS 

AND 
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THE  IRISH  SCHOOL  OF  PLAYWRIGHTS 

There  is  no  need  of  approaching  the  Irish  Drama tic  Movement  unless  one 
knows  something  of  the  Dublin  Riots,  when  Synge's  "The  Playboy  of  the  Western 
World"  was  first  given,  on  Jannary  26,  1907.  And  the  ill-will  evident  thenwas 
repeated  in  Boston,  where  the  play  was  given  on  October  16,  1911,  during  a  visit 
of  the  Irish  Players  to  America.  On  the  latter  occasion,  word  was  sent  to  the 
Mayor  that  the  piece  must  be  stopped,  and  throughout  the  evening  hoots  and 
hisses  were  mingled  with  the  applause. 

It  was  a  very  foolish  demonstration  in  Dublin,  and  a  still  more  unreasonable 
one  in  Boston,  and  the  ground  of  complaint  in  both  instances  was  the  same.  A 
füll  accoimt  of  the  disturbanoe  has  been  feelingly  written  by  Lady  Gregory  in 
her  peculiarly  naive  autobiographical  volume,  *'Our  Irish  Theatre."  The  Irish- 
man  has  always  been  sensitive  about  the  stage  Irishman.  Resentment  has  been  feit 
against  the  caricature  portraits  that  have  found  their  way  into  the  previous  history 
of  the  theatre.  When  Synge*s  play  was  announced,  word  was  sent  abroad  that  in 
its  Chief  character  it  glorified  a  parricide,  who,  in  a  fit  of  temper,  killa  his  father  and 
sallies  forth  to  boast  of  it.  **That  is  against  Irish  nature,"  exclaimed  the  true 
Patriot.  The  fact  is,  Synge*s  satire  in  this  partioular  piece  is  the  satire  of  Ibsen's 
"Peer  Gynt."  On  the  opening  night,  with  bells  and  homs  and  whistles  drowning 
the  actors'  voices,  it  was  small  wonder  that  the  audience  had  little  time  in  which 
to  realize  or  enjoy  the  rustic  quality  of  the  piece.  It  seemed  as  though  there  were 
concerted  action  to  break  up  the  play  rather  than  to  hear  it.  The  demonstration 
made  W.  B.  Yeats  dreadfuUy  uncomfortable ;  he  was  away  from  Dublin  at  the  time, 
and  the  first  despatch  told  him  of  success,  hastily  followed  by  a  second  despatch 
deploring  the  disorder. 

Probably  never  before  in  the  history  of  the  theatre  had  an  audience  so  brazenly 
tried  to  dictate  terms  to  the  actors.  Warnings  were  sent,  both  in  Dublin  and  in 
Boston,  and  advice  was  given  that  certain  lines  had  best  be  left  unspoken.  In  fact, 
had  the  wishes  of  tha  mob  been  met,  the  whole  Irish  peasantry  would  have  been  out 
deliberately  from  the  text. 

The  actors  went  on  with  their  parts  throughout  the  evening,  though  no  word 
could  make  itself  heard  above  the  tumult.  In  Dublin,  pamphlets  were  written, 
condemning  Synge  as  a  maligner  of  Irish  womanhood ;  in  Boston,  letters  of  protest 
filled  the  newspapers,  and  editors  sought  the  opinions  of  prominent  people.  And 
all  because  they  did  not  understand  that  Synge,  in  his  short  career  as  a  dramatist, 
was  not  a  literal  realist,  but,  for  the  sheer  fun  of  amusement,  had  exalted  a  liar  to 
the  height  of  a  hero.  In  this  way  Synge  was  ironically  ridiculing  the  simple  faith 
of  the  Irish  people.  And  af terwards  the  combatants  took  accoimt  of  their  wotmds. 
"Look,"  said  one  man  on  the  streets  of  Dublin,  pointing  to  a  spaoe  where  two 
teeth  had  been,  "look,  I  lost  those  on  the  opening  of  *The  Playboy  of  the  Western 

World.' " 
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The  Abbey  Theatre  has  thriven  in  an  atmosphere  of  Opposition,  and  politics 
float  beneath  the  lintel  of  its  door.  The  Viceroy  of  Ireland  will  not  come  to  it,  be- 
cause  the  band  refuses  to  play  **God  Save  the  King"  ;  he  has  been  known  to  refuse 
to  enter  the  theatre  because,  as  a  representative  of  Royal ty,  the  management  denied 
him  the  red  velvet  carpet  in  the  aisle  which  his  position  commands.  And,  in  de- 
fiance  of  the  English  censor,  the  theatre  has  sheltered  Shaw.  In  retaliation  the 
Crown  authorities,  empowered  to  grant  patents  to  the  theatres,  have  limited  Yeats*s 
playhouse  to  dramas  of  Irish  life  only.  Thus  England  has  defined  more  rigorously 
than  art  would  define  it  the  scope  of  the  Irish  National  Theatre. 

A  movement  opposed  is  usually  one  with  the  red  blood  of  life  in  it ;  and  that 
was  the  healthy  aspect  of  the  Celtic  renaissance  bef ore  the  War.  For,  as  Yeats  has 
Said,  "An  audience  with  national  feeling  is  alive;  at  the  worst  it  is  alive  enough 
to  quarrel  with." 

There  comes  a  time,  in  every  literary  movement,  when  art  oannot  thrivo  alone 
on  ideals  and  theories ;  when  it  has  to  have  money  for  its  maintenance.  In  1904, 
W.  B.  Yeats  came  to  America  on  a  lectnre  tonr,  and  the  praetical  result  of  this 
Visit  was  that  thereafter  he  was  better  enabled  to  devote  his  attention  and  energy 
to  a  dramatic  cause  born  of  his  individual  fervour.  After  ä  second  trip  to  America, 
in  1911,  Yeats  returned  home  with  a  comfortable  feeling  that  the  Irish  Players  wer© 
making  profit  in  their  tour  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  attaining  glory. 

Strange  to  say,  this  art  movement  in  Ireland,  which  is  so  closely  identified  with 
the  history  and  development  of  Yeats,  is  not  so  signifioant  for  its  »sthetic  value  as 
for  its  connection  with  the  nationalism  which  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  Irish  make-up. 
Seeing  that  immediate  independence  would  not  be  offered  them  through  political 
Channels,  and  realizing  a  dangerous  apathy  of  the  Irish  people  toward  an  art  already 
at  band  in  their  natures  and  in  their  local  surroundings,  in  their  traditions  and 
mystic  superstitions,  societies  were  founded  for  the  development  and  furtherance 
of  things  strictly  Irish.  The  Gaelic  language  was  revived.  The  Irish  legends  and 
sagas  were  utilized  in  order  to  symbolize  the  inherent  glory  of  Erin.  From  this 
Impulse,  a  school  of  playwrights,  representing  in  their  expression  both  realism  and 
symbolism,  sprang  into  being.  It  is  in  this  school  that  we  find  Ireland  reflecting 
her  nationalism  and  giving  utterance  to  her  individual  existenoe.  Likewise,  Irish 
industry  was  encouraged.  The  spirit  was  not  so  much  parochial  as  it  was  insular, 
and  this  distinction  gives  a  broader  sweep  to  both  the  poetry  and  the  drama  of 
Ireland. 

It  were  wrong,  indeed,  to  lay  Ireland's  love  of  nationalism  entirely  to  her 
hatred  of  England,  even  though  Mario  Borso  has  claimed,  in  his  bock  on  "The 
English  Stage, "  that  she 

has  remained  deeply  religious,  bigoted  and  Papist,  simply  because  Catholi* 
dsm  appeals  to  her  as  a  weapon  wherewith  to  fight  Protestant  England. 

It  is  wrong  to  assume  that,  before  the  War  and  before  the  Ulster  agitation,  Ire- 
land fathered  individual  art  entirely  for  the  sake  of  political  Propaganda,  inasmadi 
as  Yeats,  in  defining  a  national  literature,  has  claimed  that  ''It  is  the  work  of 
writers  who  are  moulded  by  influences  that  are  moulding  their  oountry,  and  who 
write  out  of  so  deep  a  life  that  they  are  accepted  there  in  the  end.*' 

The  Celtic  renaissance,  brought  about  by  the  denial  of  politioal  ri|^t,  by  tht 
postponement  of  Home  Rule,  by  the  lost  hope  of  Pamell,  and  by  the  remofil  of 
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Gladstone,  simply  awakened  Irish  pride  in  the  past,  and  enoouraged  a  vision  of  the 
Irish  future,  and  a  loving  scrutiny  of  the  Irish  present  which,  in  their  several  ways, 
are  the  characteristios  of  the  Irish  literatnre  in  this  modern  revival. 

Some  people  claim  that  the  revival  of  Gaelic,  enoouraged  by  Douglas  Hyde, 
Yeats,  and  others,  was  simply  a  move  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  to  irritate  the  English 
local  authorities,  who  knew  nothing  of  and  cared  less  about  the  dialect.  Stories  are 
preserved  of  postal  offieials  retnrning  envelopes  addressed  in  the  uncial  soript, 
which  to  the  eye  relates  Gaelio  to  Greek ;  others  claim  that  once  upon  a  time  an 
Irish  member  in  the  House  of  Commons  began  his  speech  in  his  native  patois,  much 
to  the  consternation  and  disgust  of  his  associates.  But  Yeats  is  authority  for  the 
Statement  that  the  revival  of  their  ancient  language  has  had  its  social  purpose; 
that  it  has  served  in  some  instances  to  drive  drink  from  the  land.  **Teach  us,** 
cry  the  children  of  hill  and  glen,  *'teach  us  the  Gaelic  which  is  the  only  tongue 
spoken  in  Paradise."  Hence,  in  lonely  cabins,  under  thatched  roof,  a  dead  lan- 
guage has  come  to  life  again.  And  it  seemed  at  the  outset  as  though  Gaelic  was  to 
have  a  wider  sway  than  MistraFs  **Langue  d*Oc"  in  the  heart  of  Provence. 

The  Celtic  renaissance  began  about  the  year  1890  and  declared  itsolf  very  rapidly 
in  definite  Channels.  The  Irish  peasant  was  made  the  central  object  of  interest ; 
the  squalor  and  poverty  in  which  he  lived  were  projected  against  the  rieh  backgroimd 
of  folk-lore  before  which  he  moved.  Literature  had  caught  flashes  of  Irish  peasant 
life  before  in  Maria  Edgeworth's  **  Castle  Rackrent."  But  now  it  was  to  exalt 
the  very  heart  of  Ireland  itself .  Irish  character  heretofore  had  been  cased  in  the 
mould  of  English  modeis,  as  in  Goldsmith  and  in  Sheridan ;  or  had  been  oonven- 
tionally  caricatured  and  degraded  as  in  Boucicault.  Now,  Irish  character  was  des- 
tined  to  be  depicted  through  the  medium  of  Irish  sympathy  and  pride. 

This  intellectual  energy  gathering  headway,  the  Gaelic  League  was  fotmded 
in  1893,  probably  encouraged  through  the  establishment  of  the  National  Literary 
Society  by  Yeats  in  Dublin,  during  1891.  Dates  are  significant  only  as  an  indica- 
tion  of  the  rapid  spread  of  the  Irish  Movement.  The  year  1893  likewise  saw  the 
light  of  the  Irish  Literary  Society  and  of  the  Irish  Text  Society,  both  intent  on  edit- 
ing  Cid  Irish  manuscripts.  Yeats's  literary  Organization  fathered  the  cause  of  the 
Irish  Literary  Theatre  in  1898,  and  it  came  into  existence  with  a  policy  as  invigorat- 
ing  and  as  protective  of  originality  as  the  Independent  Theatre  in  London  and  An- 
toine's  Thö&tre  Libre  in  Paris. 

It  is  difficult  to  surmise  what  would  have  been  the  fate  of  the  Irish  Theatre 
Movement,  built  upon  ideas,  and  as  poor  as  the  Irish  peasantry  itself,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  timely  assistance  of  Miss  A.  E.  F.  Horniman,  a  patroness  of  the  arts 
and  a  patron  saint  to  the  repertory  idea. 

When  the  theatre  began,  there  were  no  Irish  actors  to  take  the  parts  in  Yeats's 
**Counte8S  Cathleen."  Therefore,  on  May  8,  1899,  in  the  ancient  concert-room  of 
Dublin,  an  English  Company  produced  the  piece.  This  Performance  resulted  in  an 
Opposition  indicative  of  the  sensitiveness  of  the  people  to  any  criticism  of  any  special 
characteristics  which  might  be  considered  general  traits  of  the  Irish  people. 
Dubliners  argued  that  it  was  unpatriotic  of  Yeats  to  have  Countess  CatMeen  seil 
her  soul  to  the  devil  in  order  to  reUeve  her  people  of  famine,  inasmuch  as  not  only 
was  it  beneath  the  dignity  of  an  Irishman  to  seil  his  soul  to  the  devil,  but  no 
Irishman  would  dare  to  make  such  a  bargain.  The  high  seriousness  of  the  play 
escaped  them  in  the  temper  of  the  moment.  Referring  to  this  inoident,  Teats 
has  written: 
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The  ^eatest  difficulty  before  the  creator  of  a  living  Irish  drama  has  been, 
and  to  some  extent  still  is,  the  extreme  sensitiveness  of  a  nation,  whieh  has 
oome  to  look  upon  Irish  literatnre,  not  as  a  free  play  of  the  mind  over  the  sur- 
face  and  in  the  depths  of  life,  but  as  a  def ence  delivered  before  a  prejudiced  jury, 
who  have  heard  a  very  confident  advooate  on  the  other  aide. 

• 

Certain  it  is  that  the  history  of  the  establishment  of  any  Irish  Theatre  must 
inevitably  be  bonnd  up  with  the  flare  of  Irish  temper. 

In  1917,  there  was  an  effort,  on  the  part  of  some  enthusiastio  Irish  literary  folk 
in  New  York,  to  establish  the  Irish  Theatre  of  America.  When  one  of  the  officers 
was  asked  what  play  had  been  aooepted  for  the  opening  bill,  the  reply  was :  **  We 
have  met  several  times  to  make  our  choioe,  but  at  each  Conference  our  members 
have  split  into  factions,  one  believing  that  Sir  Roger  Casement  should  have  been 
shot,  and  the  other  that  he  should  not  have  be^n  shot.  With  the  consequenoe 
that  no  play  has  thus  far  been  selected  for  the  Irish  Theatre."  That  is  the  whole 
spirit  of  oontention  whioh  has  helped  to  retard  the  development  of  an  Irish  National 
playhouse. 

In  1903,  W.  G.  Fay  gathered  about  him  a  small  band  of  Irish  amateurs  calling 
themselves  the  Irish  National  Dramatic  Company;  and  this  later  became  the 
Irish  National  Theatre  Society.  The  members  of  the  Organization,  in  their  ordi- 
nary  pursuits,  were  workers  and  Clerks  concemed  in  efforts  furthest  away  from  ari 
These  evening  contributions  were  their  recreation.  About  this  time,  Miss  Homi- 
man  offered  her  assistance.  Beginning  with  1904,  she  not  only  allowed  the  Na- 
tional Theatre  Society  a  small  annual  subsidy,  but  she  purchased  the  old  theatre 
of  the  Mechanics  Institute,  in  Dublin,  and  tumed  it  over  to  the  Society  rent  free. 
The  house  was  renovated  by  Irish  skill  and  Irish  labour.  Thus  the  Abbey  Theatie 
oame  into  existence. 

An  art  theatre  must  not  only  be  representative  of  an  art  idea,  but  it  must  present 
plays  which  are  product  of  this  idea.  And  when  a  theatre  Starts  its  career  with  the 
distinct  object  of  arousing  Ireland's  consciousness  of  herseif,  it  has  to  be  supplied 
with  material  of  national  significance.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  efForts  of  Yeats 
and  Edward  Martyn,  there  would  have  been  no  Synge  and  no  Lady  Gregory.  These 
two  were  bom  out  of  the  very  heart  of  the  Movement,  and  these  two  were  fathered 
by  Yeats.  They  are  not  exotics,  as  George  Moore  has  ever  been  in  bis  relation  to 
the  Irish  Theatre ;  they  are  close  to  the  heart  of  the  land.  Should  one  wish  to  gain 
knowledge  of  peasant  life  and  to  know  how  that  knowledge  was  enriched  by  the 
devotees  of  the  New  Irish  Theatre,  read  Yeats*s  "Celtio  Twilight,"  filled  with  the 
elemental  superstitions  of  a  peasantry  sprung  from  the  soll.  Should  one  wish  to 
follow  the  sources  of  Synge's  poetic,  though  none  the  less  elemental  pictiires  of  Irish 
life,  read  his  **The  Aran  Islands,"  which  is  a  revised  notebook  of  bis  impressions 
af ter  an  intimate  stay  with  a  peculiar  people.  Ever  since  the  Movement  began,  the 
Irish  Student  has  been  self-consciously  alive  to  the  gathering  of  facta ;  he  has  fro- 
quented  cabin  and  field  and  has  courted  intimate  familiarity  with  the  i>ea8aDt;  he 
has  tried,  in  every  way,  to  obtain  his  end  without  awakening  any  self-ooiiBeioo»- 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  people.  Even  Synge,  intent  on  catching  every  variaticm  of 
speech  among  the  Aran  people,  was  known  to  eavesdrop  at  doors  ajar,  or  to  pat  loB 
ears  to  cracks  in  a  rotting  floor  so  as  to  hear  some  conversation  in  a  room  bgaeath. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  Irish  writer  of  the  Celtic  renaissanoe  has  led  bim  ofliD  fQ 
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think  more  of  life  than  of  expression.  But  Yeats  is  nothing  if  not  an  artist,  and  he 
has  always  insisted  that  Irishmen  must  study  English,  must  draw  their  form  from 
the  very  best  souroes,  must  not  lay  themselves  open  to  the  oharge  that  they  are  un- 
^ammatical.  If  necessary,  they  must  follow  William  Blake's  example,  —  they 
must  copy  out  the  EngUsh  Bible.  Hence  Yeats's  significant  mandate,  '*Let  us 
leam  oonstruction  from  the  masters  and  dialogue  from  ourselves." 

Yeats  has  edited  two  magazines,  which  he  has  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  Irish 
art,  life,  and  Uterature.  There  were  three  numbers  of  Beltaine,  after  whioh  the 
name  of  the  periodioal  was  altered  to  Samhain,  meaning  "  the  beginning  of  Autunm.'* 
It  was  a  casual  periodical,  issued  onee  yearly,  or  rather  issued  whenever  Yeats  was 
in  the  mood  f or  it,  and  no  reader  interested  in  the  Celtic  revival  can  afford  to  miss  it, 
for  it  contains  the  essenoe  of  Yeats's  fervour.  The  Movement  was  rapid,  but  not  of 
easy  growth.  It  has,  as  we  have  hinted,  evolved  from  riot.  But  its  influence  has 
been  great.     In  fact,  as  George  Moore  has  written : 

Many  will  think  that  I  am  guilty  of  exaggeration  when  I  say  that  the  Irish 
Literary  Theatre  has  done  more  to  awaken  intelleotual  life  in  Ireland  than 
Trinity  College. 

Not  the  least  agreeable  part  of  this  renaissance  is  to  be  had  in  the  growth  of 
autobiographical  impression  aroimd  it.  A  living,  breathing,  pastoral  quality  is  to 
be  found  in  certain  chapters  of  Moore's  **Hail  and  Farewell,"  descriptive  in  de- 
hghtfully  impertinent  spirit  of  the  Personalities  and  the  personalia  centering  about 
the  early  Performances  of  the  Irish  National  Theatre.  Had  the  Movement  pro- 
duced  nothing  more  than  these  impressions  and  naive  tributes  to  the  cause  and  to 
the  people  behind  the  cause,  in  the  writings  of  Yeats,  Lady  Gregory,  and  Synge,  it 
would  have  contributed  much  to  the  picturesque  side  of  the  history  of  dramatio 
art.  For,  desplte  the  Opposition  met  everywhere,  the  Movement  has  encouraged 
comradeship  which  is  feit  whenever  a  group  of  the  Irish  Players  is  found.  Con- 
versation  with  Yeats  and  Lady  Gregory  is  replete  with  the  sparkle  of  enthusiasm. 
On  their  visit  to  America  with  the  Abbey  Theatre  Players,  they  referred  to  **oup 
little  plays"  as  a  mother  would  speak  of  her  children.  The  players  on  their  Ameri- 
can Visit  were  moved  by  no  pretensions.  The  Irish  dramatists  who  came  over  with 
them  were  mystically  silent.  As  the  dominant  foroe  in  the  revival,  Yeats's  whole 
method  in  relation  to  the  theatre  sprang  from  high  Imagination ;  he  has  lived  up 
to  his  theory  of  acting,  and  has  kept  the  teohnique  simple,  and  he  has  insisted  on 
the  scenery  departing  from  minute  detail  and  extravagance.  '*We  have,'*  he  onoe 
wrote,  *'far  greater  need  of  the  severe  discipUne  of  French  and  Scandinavian 
drama  than  of  Shakespeare's  luxuriance." 

War  ohanges  aU  things.  What  the  Celtic  renaissance  will  be  after  the  present 
European  conflict  it  is  as  difficult  to  say  as  what  the  world  will  be  after  nations  have 
ceased  to  war  upon  each  other.  But  historically  we  may  say,  looking  back  on  the 
history  of  the  Celtic  renaissance  as  it  was  until  August,  1914,  that  this  Irish  renais- 
sance was  Yeats.  He  steeped  himself  in  Irish  verse  and  held  firmly  to  his  art  Ideals. 
Out  of  a  folk  literature  he  has  drawn  a  mysticism  akin  to  that  of  Maeterhnok,  yet 
different  from  Maeterlinck  in  that  it  upheld  both  nationahsm  and  a  peouliar  qual- 
ity of  humour.  Though  he  started  out  with  no  theory  of  the  unexpressed,  such  as 
the  Belgian  poet  held,  yet  in  Yeats's  plays  there  is  an  interior  beauty,  a  spiritual 
texture  akin  to  that  of  Maeterlinck.    It  is  stränge  tl^t  Yeats  should  have 
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oloeely  identified  with  the  Abbey  Theatre,  and  yet  should  have  sucoeeded  in  remain- 
ing  so  far  removed  from  the  real  dramatic. 

When  he  was  last  in  America,  his  appearance  was  that  of  the  dreamer.  No 
visitor  to  cur  shores  has  ever  remained  so  aloof  from  the  stir  of  American  life  and 
oondition.  Tall,  with  slightly  stooping  Shoulders,  his  dark  hair  shot  through  with 
grey,  and  parted  carelessly  on  one  side,  his  long  face  with  its  heavy  jaw,  his  sharp 
nose,  with  delicately  cut  nostrils  revealing  sensitiveness,  his  small  eyes  deep-set 
above  high  cheek  bones,  his  glasses  oddly  cut  to  allow  of  a  straight  piece  to  bridge 
the  nose,  this  was  the  picture  of  Yeats  during  his  visit  in  1911.  There  was  no 
colour  to  his  face.  The  forehead  was  high,  with  arched  brows  that  in  moments  of 
contemplation  were  raised  to  the  point  of  interrogation.  When  talking,  he  gazed 
fixedly  at  one.  His  nervous  hands  moved  constantly.  His  manner,  rather  than  his 
appearance,  proclaimed  the  poet,  even  though  a  soft  flowing  tie  was  the  conventional 
sign.  His  talk  was  rapid,  with  now  and  then  a  slight  hesitation,  due  to  thought 
being  ahead  of  expression. 

Such  a  man  was  responsible  for  the  prestige  of  the  Irish  Players,  and  was  In- 
spiration for  the  policy  of  the  Irish  Repertory  Theatre. 

It  was  while  in  Paris,  intent  on  establishing  another  society,  during  1897,  that 
Yeats  came  across  Synge,  tucked  away  in  the  Latin  Quarter.  Ireland  was  farthest 
from  the  latter's  thoughts,  for  Synge  had  been  in  France  since  his  Trinity  College 
days,  and  was  much  more  concemed  about  French  literature  than  about  the 
counties  of  Wicklow,  Kerry,  and  Connemara,  which  af terwards  formed  the  setting 
for  his  '*Aran  Islands.*' 

Eloquent,  at  all  time,  regarding  the  art  of  Ireland,  Yeats  persuaded  Synge  to 
retum  to  his  own  land  and  to  throw  his  energies  into  the  Celtic  Renaissance  Move- 
ment. This  he  did,  and  there  developed  in  his  interest  a  new  characteristic  not 
heretofore  found  in  his  poetry,  his  criticism,  or  his  stories,  —  the  dramatic  instinct 
which  was  latent  in  the  character  of  Synge.  One  has  but  to  read  here  and  there 
in  his  book  of  travel  to  \mderstand  the  sources  of  his  very  vivid  plays.  Thus,  for  a 
second  time,  Yeats  became  the  prime  mover  in  developing  a  talent  more  dramatic 
than  his  own,  more  wild  and  ungovemable,  and  filled  with  a  gypsy  poetry  bom  of  the 
wild  west  of  Ireland.  For  Synge' s  Observation  is  tinged  with  satire,  a  phlegmatio 
strain  as  variable  as  the  humour  of  *  *  Peer  Gynt  * ' ;  thus  "  The  Playboy  of  the  Westem 
World"  could  not  help  but  be  pre-ordained  by  his  personality. 

Even  if  Yeats  has  not  justiüed  his  füll  claim  to  dramatic  honours  —  though 
Cathleen  ni  Houlihan"  is  rightly  populär  and  holds  its  own  in  Dublin's  favour 
with  Synge's  **The  Playboy  of  the  Western  World"  —  at  least  he  may  be  proud 
that  the  three  products  emanating  from  his  enthusiasm  and  saorifice  have  been 
successful :  The  significant  position  of  the  Abbey  Theatre  which  continued  even 
after  Miss  Homiman  withdrew  her  subsidy,  Synge's  permanent  literary  quaUty« 
and  Lady  Gregory's  healthy  humour  of  life.  There  is  no  despondency  in  the  oomedy 
of  Synge  —  no  Celtic  throb  of  dreadful  sorrow,  such  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  vene 
of  Lionel  Johnson.  His  plays  contain  the  red  blood  of  passion,  while  the  dramas 
of  Yeats  have  the  white  glint  of  dreams. 

The  emotionalism  of  Yeats  is  balanced  by  a  critioal  attitude  toward  the  WA 
Movement.  A  reading  of  the  too  few  oopies  of  Samhain  will  demonatrate  thftt 
His  desire  has  always  been  to  have  the  common  man  imderstand  great  art.  YM 
his  own  poetry  has  a  quality  about  it  whioh  only  the  leamed  and  the  eaiiinki 
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may  understand.  He  has  placed  himself  in  that  stream  of  reaction  against  eight- 
eenth-oentury  rationalism  and  nineteenth-oentnry  materialism,  and  he  has  created 
something  di£ferent  from  the  symbolism  of  Wagner,  the  pre-Raphaelite  sohool  in 
England»  and  de  TIsle-Adam,  Mallarm6  and  Maeterlinck  in  France. 

Yeats  has  always  been  persistent  in  his  Separation  of  the  circumstances  of  life 
from  what  he  has  oalled  the  emotional  values  of  i)oetry.  Though  aware  that  most 
of  the  school  emanating  from  his  enthusiasm  wrote  of  a  condition  that  was  part  of 
the  aotual  physical  and  political  condition  of  Ireland,  still  Yeats  has  been  unswerv- 
ing  in  his  demand  for  contemplative  mood  and  imaginative  originality  in  art.  At 
one  time  a  young  woman  came  to  him  for  advice.  He  recognized  in  her  certain 
talent  whioh  was  being  perverted  by  the  theatre  of  commerce.  His  recommenda- 
tion  to  her  was  to  fall  into  an  original  attitude  toward  life,  but  he  wamed  her  that 
no  sooner  should  she  do  so  than  she  would  have  her  class  against  her.  Here's  where 
the  Irish  Movement  foimd  its  greatest  handicap ;  in  the  past  it  has  been  opposed  in 
quarters  where  it  would  most  have  served.  There  were  some  who  feared  that  the 
tales  of  Ireland,  with  their  overpowering  passion,  would  have  a  baleful  influence 
on  the  crowd.  But  **A.  E."  (Russell),  writing  on  *'Dramatic  Treatment  of  Heroio 
Literature",  claimed  that  there  need  be  no  fear  *'that  many  forbidden  subjects  will 
be  themes  for  dramatic  art ;  that  Maene  with  her  many  husbands  will  walk  the 
stage  and  the  lusts  of  an  earlier  age  be  revived  to  please  the  lusts  of  to-day.  The 
danger  of  art  is  not  in  its  subjects,  but  in  the  attitude  of  the  artist*s  mind." 

What  Yeats's  attitude  was  in  1911,  when  he  came  to  America  on  a  visit,  seems  to 
have  been  well  reflected  in  his  utterances  during  the  Irish  Players'  appearanoe  in 
Boston.     Speaking  before  the  Drama  League,  he  said : 

From  the  first  start  of  our  intellectual  movement  in  Ireland,  our  faith  in 
success  has  come  from  our  knowledge  of  the  life  of  the  country  places  and  the 
imaginative  beauty  of  their  speech.  One  discovers  thoughts  there  not  very 
unlike  those  of  the  Greek  dramatists.  Of  course  there  is  a  great  deal  that 
is  crude,  but  there  are  songs  and  stories  showing  an  attitude  of  mind  that 
seems  the  very  root  of  art. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Harvard  Dramatic  Club,  Yeats  approaohed  his 
favourite  theme  of  the  Theatre  of  Beauty,  in  which  light  and  shadow  were  to  be  in 
accord  with  the  theories  made  possible  by  Gordon  Craig's  new  inventions.  The 
Irish  scenic  artists,  from  the  very  beginning,  have  upheld  the  intention  to  produoe 
a  more  general,  a  more  symbolic,  a  more  imaginative  setting,  that  shall  give  the 
feeling  of  life  rather  than  its  appearance. 

A  Word  regarding  the  Abbey  Players*  success  in  America,  during  their  tomr  of 
1911,  will  add  further  to  a  general  Impression  of  the  Irish  Players'  accomplishment. 
They  had  come  heralded  from  England,  and.praised  for  their  sincerity  and  their 
lack  of  artificial  acting.  They  brought  with  them  a  varied  repertory.  To  i)erfonn 
Synge's  *'  The  Shadow  of  the  Glen"  and  Shaw's  " The  Shewing  Up  of  Blanco  Posnet" 
in  one  af temoon  requires  no  little  adaptability  —  the  one  is  so  füll  of  deep  tragedy, 
the  other  so  sparkling  with  impertinence.  And  the  two  extremes  of  the  Irish 
Theatre  are  very  well  illustrated  when  Synge's  "Riders  to  the  Sea"  and  Lady 
Gregory's  "The  Rising  of  the  Moon",  "Spreading  the  News",  or,  **The  Workhouse 
Ward"  are  contrasted. 

The  Players  who  oame  with  Yeats  were  unsophisticated ;    they  aoted  wi^^  ^>^ 
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intensity  that  showed  how  well  they  feit  the  life  they  were  called  upon  to  portray. 
They  read  verse  with  an  understanding  of  its  rhy thmio  quality.  They  passed  from 
gravity  to  humour  —  a  surprising  characteristic  in  Synge  —  with  an  adaptability 
that  showed  how  pliable  their  art  was,  even  if  not  i>erfeot  in  their  hands.  Their 
costumes  were  old  and  tom,  green  with  the  age  of  the  pawnshop,  grimy  with  the 
dirt  of  the  road.  These  players  came  from  the  rank  and  file  of  workers,  with  no 
professional  preparation  for  the  stage.  What  they  leamed,  they  gainod  in  the 
theatre  itself.  Their  crudeness  was  the  orudity  of  ohildlike  love  of  play.  Both  the 
Irish  pla3rwright  and  the  Irish  actor  impressed  us  with  the  fact  that  they  were  very 
muoh  like  ehildren  in  their  naive  spirit. 

The  repertory  brought  from  Ireland  oreated  no  end  of  criticism.  T.  C.  Murray's 
"Birthright",  brutal  in  parts ;  Lady  Gregory *s  **  Hyaointh  Halvey  ",  oonsidered  her 
best ;  and  Synge's  '*The  Shadow  of  the  Glen"  ohallenged  the  patienoe  of  the  Irish- 
Amerioan,  who  oontended  that  in  every  way  these  pieces  distorted  Irish  life  and 
Irish  oharaoter.  The  professional  aotor  found  much  that  was  intellectual  in  the  Irish 
repertory.  The  oritio  found  muoh  that  was  austere.  But  the  pathos  in  Irish 
drama  is  poignant,  the  humour  volatile,  the  character  rioh  in  oolour.  In  perform- 
ing  '*Cathleen  ni  Houlihan*\  though  the  setting  might  be  as  bare  as  that  which 
piotures  "The  Shadow  of  the  Glen*\  the  spiritual  fervour  of  the  reading,  as  trained 
by  Yeats,  filled  the  dim  oottage  with  a  light  which  was  purely  the  light  of  exalted 
f eeling  and  poetry. 

The  very  names  of  the  Irish  Players  brought  poetry  to  the  ear — Eithne  Magee, 
Eileen  O'Doherty,  Maire  ni  Shiubhlaigh,  Cathleen  Nesbit.  The  tongue  rolls  over 
them  deliciously.  Read  Synge*s  dialogue  af ter  you  have  heard  these  aotors,  and  the 
very  rhythm  of  the  prose  is  Irish. 

Before  the  War,  the  Msh  dramatic  art  was  in  a  healthy  way  of  inorease.  But 
there  has  always  been  one  unf ortimate  faotor  in  the  Movement ;  both  dramatist 
and  actor  have  been  content  to  remain  self-conscious  in  their  nationality.  They 
have  never  once  allowed  you  to  forget  that  they  were  Irish,  and  that  they  repre- 
sented  the  Irish  drama.  At  the  present,  this  provincialism  is  f orgivable.  Yet  it  is 
diffioult  to  believe  that  these  simple  folk  will  ever  oome  to  agree  with  you  that  any- 
thing  worth  while  is  to  be  foimd  outside  of  home.  Before  the  War,  the  world  move- 
ment to  them  paled  in  the  face  of  the  Celtic  renaissance. 

It  Struck  the  present  Editor,  during  conversation  with  the  Irish  Players  on  their 
last  Visit,  that  the  personal  value  was  the  rieh  value  of  Yeats*s  school  of  Irish  dramft- 
tists.  I  was  made  to  feel  that  the  Irish  theatre  was  my  theatre.  In  the  lobby, 
a  stately  woman,  dressed  in  black,  with  an  Irish  lace  veil  over  her  hair,  walked 
familiarly  from  friend  to  friend.  She  held  red  roses  in  her  arms,  and  a  smile  dt  ex- 
oitement  was  on  her  Ups.  This  was  Lady  Gh*egory.  Like  a  sudden  gust  of  wind, 
with  rapid  nervous  strides,  a  man  passed  to  his  orchestra  chair,  looking  neither  to 
right  nor  to  left  of  him,  and  only  dimly  conscious  of  the  crowd.  This  was  Yeats. 
By  a  bookstall  in  the  lobby,  with  the  published  plays  of  the  Irish  Theatre  piled  upoi 
a  table,  stood  three  or  four  of  the  Irish  dramatists  themselves,  —  all  with  mystio 
enquiry  on  their  faces.    Truly,  one  feit  that  it  was  a  gathering  of  the  «1^*1«  1 
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William  Butler  Yeats  was  bom  at  Sandymount,  Dublin,  June  13,  1865. 
His  grandfather  lived  at  Sligo,  a  looality  familiarly  treated  in  the  poet's  early  prose 
and  verse.  His  father,  John  Yeats,  is  an  artist  with  peculiar  national  characteris- 
tios. 

Whoever  would  know  something  of  the  temperament  of  Yeats  as  a  boy  needs 
must  tum  to  the  autobiographical  reniiniscenoes  of  Mrs.  Katherine  Tynan  Hink- 
son ;  and  throughout  the  prose  work  of  Yeats  one  is  able  to  detect  the  reasons  for 
every  ohange  of  thought  and  expression  in  his  development.  Like  his  brother,  J.  B. 
Yeats,  the  poet  at  first  tumed  his  attention,  af  ter  reeeiving  his  education  at  the  Dub- 
lin Erasmus  School,  to  the  study  of  art.  During  this  time  he  was  seeking  for  some 
means  of  awakening  his  country  to  a  sense  of  its  national  dignity,  and  the  mystic 
quality  of  his  later  verse  was  foreshadowed  by  his  interest  in  theosophy. 

When,  in  1887,  he  tumed  to  London,  he  was  writing  poetry,  and  was  under  the 
influence  of  William  Morris.  His  friends  of  the  time  were  Emest  Dowson,  Lionel 
Johnson,  and  Arthur  S3nnons. 

Between  this  year  of  1887  and  1891,  when  the  Irish  Literary  Theatre  began, 
there  developed  in  Yeats's  character  all  those  Ideals  of  art  which  were  to  find  prac- 
tical  outlet  in  the  Irish  renaissance.  There  is  a  naive  analysis  of  his  own  trans- 
formation  in  everything  he  wrote.  We  find  him  explaining  the  reasons  for  his  tum- 
ing  from  art  to  poetry.  His  methods  of  writing  are  dwelt  upon  in  his  essays,  "  Ideas 
of  Good  and  Evil."  His  explanation  of  the  symbol  is  bound  up  in  his  explanation  of 
himself .  Everything  he  did  was  very  personal,  even  to  those  experiments  which  he 
conducted  with  the  psaltery  in  connection  with  the  mere  poetry  of  words.  If 
Arthur  Symons,  in  later  years,  was  to  place  Yeats  in  the  Symbolist  movement,  a 
critic,  Forrest  Reid,  believes  that  he  was  in  that  movement  merely  to  oblige  Symons 
and  Mallarm^,  his  art  being  primarily  that  of  a  natural  singer. 

Whatever  Yeats  gained  from  his  association  with  Morris,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  Yeats's  sister,  who  establlshed  the  Cuala  Industries,  near  Dublin,  leamed  much 
about  embroidery  from  Morris's  daughter.  There  was  a  beautiful  utilitarian  strain 
in  some  part  of  the  Irish  revival.  Utilitarianism,  however,  is  farthest  away  from  the 
make-up  of  Yeats,  who,  in  1898,  showed  how  he  wished  to  cut  himself  away  from 
worldly  moorings  and  sail  the  high  seas  of  unf ettered  thought.    He  wrote : 

I  believe  that  the  renewal  of  belief,  which  is  the  great  movement  of  our 
time,  will  more  and  more  liberate  the  arts  from  their  age  and  from  their  life, 
and  leave  them  more  and  more  free  to  lose  themselves  in  beauty. 

From  the  time  that  Yeats  went  to  London  with  his  family,  in  1887,  he  began  con- 
sistently  to  lose  himself  in  beauty.    Everything  mystic  appealed  to  him,  even  to 
the  study  of  magic.    His  enthusiasm  was  that  of  the  poet  moved  by  Impulse.     O^t^s^ 
of  his  numerous  biographers  teils  us  that  "A.  E."  desoribed  Yeats  as  one  who« 
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tuming  to  his  lodgings  late  in  the  evening,  would  wish  to  continue  his  talks  on  art 
and  poetry  through  the  wee  small  hours  of  the  night.  The  present  Editor  remem- 
bers,  after  a  most  beautiful  production  of  his  "Cathleen  ni  Houlihan'%  in  Boston, 
meeting  Yeats  at  his  hotel,  at  one  o'clock,  and  sitting  spellbound  while,  in  the  pure 
exhilaration  of  his  success,  he  talked,  not  of  the  theatre,  but  of  the  power  of  poetry, 
and  the  musio  of  words,  and  the  high  value  of  imagination  in  practioal  life. 

"The  Countess  Cathleen"  was  written  in  1892,  and  was  not  staged  until  seven 
years  after.  The  final  version  of  this  play,  aooording  to  Teats's  oolleeted  works,  was 
not  given  to  the  public  until  1912.  This  shows  that,  to  bibliophiles,  the  earlier 
editions  of  Yeats' s  works  already  have  an  immense  value.  '*The  Land  of  the 
Heart's  Desire",  with  its  SHgo  backgroimd,  was  performed  at  the  Avenue  Theatre, 
in  London,  in  the  spring  of  1894. 

In  April,  1902,  Yeats's  most  distinctively  dramatic  piece,  "Cathleen  ni  Houll- 
han",  was  given  by  W.  G.  Fay's  oomi)any,  and  in  October  of  that  year  it  was  pub- 
lished  in  Samhain.  It  was  after  this  that  Yeats  published  his  "Plays  for  an  Irish 
Theatre'*,  and  dedioated  the  volume  to  Lady  Gregory,  making  known  oertain  facts 
conoerning  the  play  which  are  given  herewith : 

My  Dear  Lady  Gregory : 

I  dedioate  to  you  two  volumes  of  plays  that  are  in  part  your  own. 

When  I  was  a  boy  I  used  to  wander  about  at  Rosses  Point  and  Ballisodare 
listening  to  old  songs  and  stories.  I  wrote  down  what  I  heard  and  made 
poems  out  of  the  stories  or  put  them  into  the  little  ohapters  of  the  first  edition 
of  the  "Celtic  Twilight'*,  and  that  is  how  I  began  to  write  in  the  Irish  way. 

Then  I  went  to  London  to  make  my  living,  and  though  I  spent  a  part  of 
every  year  in  Ireland  and  tried  to  keep  the  old  life  in  my  memory  by  reading 
every  country  tale  I  oould  find  in  books  or  old  newspapers,  I  began  to  f  orget  the 
true  oountenanoe  of  coimtry  life.  The  old  tales  were  still  alive  for  me,  indeed, 
but  with  a  new,  stränge,  half-unreal  life,  as  if  in  a  wizard's  glass,  until  at  last, 
when  I  had  finished  "The  Secret  Rose",  and  was  half  way  through  "The 
Wind  among  the  Reeds*',  a  wise  woman  in  her  trance  told  me  that  my  Inspira- 
tion was  from  the  moon,  and  that  I  should  always  live  olose  to  water,  for  my 
work  was  getting  too  füll  of  those  little  jewelled  thoughts  that  oome  from  the 
sun  and  have  no  nation.  I  have  no  need  to  tum  to  my  books  of  astrology  to 
know  that  the  common  people  are  imder  the  moon,  or  to  Porphyry  to  remem- 
ber  the  image-making  power  of  the  waters.  Nor  did  I  doubt  the  entire  truth 
of  what  she  said  to  me,  for  my  head  was  füll  of  fables  that  I  had  no  longer 
the  knowledge  and  emotion  to  write.  Then  you  brought  me  with  you  to  see 
your  friends  in  the  cottages,  and  to  talk  to  old  wise  men  on  Slieve  Eohtge,  and 
we  gathered  together,  or  you  gathered  for  me,  a  great  number  of  stories  and 
traditional  beliefs.  You  taught  me  to  understand  again,  and  much  more  per- 
feotly  than  before,  the  true  countenance  of  country  life. 

One  night  I  had  a  dream,  almost  as  distinct  as  a  vision,  of  a  cottage  where 
there  was  well-being  and  firelight  and  talk  of  a  marriage,  and  into  the  midst 
of  that  cottage  there  came  an  old  woman  in  a  long  doak.  She  was  Irelaiid 
herseif,  that  Cathleen  ni  Houlihan  for  whom  so  many  songs  have  been  siuf 
and  about  whom  so  many  stories  have  been  told  and  for  whose  sake  so  many 
have  gone  to  their  death.  I  thought  if  I  could  write  this  out  as  a  little  ^ay 
I  oould  make  others  see  my  dream  as  I  had  seen  it,  but  I  oould  not  get  dlöva 
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out  of  that  high  window  of  dramatio  verse,  and  in  spite  of  all  you  had  done 
for  me  I  had  not  the  oonntry  speeoh.  One  has  to  live  among  the  people,  like 
you,  of  whom  an  old  man  said  in  my  hearing,  ''She  has  been  a  serving-maid 
among  us",  before  one  can  think  the  thoughts  of  the  people  and  speak  with 
their  tongue.  We  tumed  my  dream  into  the  little  play , '  *  Cathleen  ni  Houlihan  ", 
and  when  we  gave  it  to  the  little  theatre  in  Dublin  and  found  that  the  working- 
I)eople  liked  it,  you  helped  me  to  put  my  other  dramatic  fables  into  speeoh. 
Some  of  these  have  already  been  acted,  but  some  may  not  be  acted  for  a  long 
time ;  but  all  seem  to  me,  though  they  were  but  part  of  a  summer's  work,  to 
have  more  of  that  countenance  of  country  lif e  than  anything  I  have  done  since 
I  wisis  a  boy. 

The  collaboration  of  Teats  and  Lady  Gregory  was  of  slow  growth,  beginning 
from  a  mere  Suggestion  on  the  part  of  Lady  Gregory  who  had,  at  the  beginning,  the 
ideas  rather  than  the  technique,  and  inoreasing  until  she  did  her  füll  share  in  the 
work.  As  she  says,  in  her  ** Our  Lrish  Theatre",  Yeats  dictated  most  of  " Diarmuid 
and  Grania"  to  her,  during  the  course  of  whioh  she  suggested,  here  and  there,  certain 
sentences.  And  in  her  modesty  she  confesses  that  when  the  time  came  for  writing, 
where  there  was  nothing  she  **  helped  to  fill  Spaces."  This  latter  piece  was  re- 
written  by  both  of  them  under  the  title  of  "The  Unicom  from  the  Stars." 

The  next  piece  of  collaborative  work  was  "Cathleen  ni  Houlihan" ;  and  unre- 
servedly  Lady  Gregory  declares  that  "we  wrote  it  together."  Mr.  Reid  says 
that  "The  wording  of  the  greater  part  of  the  dialogue  is  either  suggested  by  her  or 
imitated  from  her."  In  the  course  of  an  article,  published  in  The  Fortnightly  Re- 
vieWy  and  entitled  "An  Uncommercial  Theatre",  Stephen  Gwynn  writes: 

It  is  necessary  to  explain  for  English  readers  that  Cathleen  ni  Houlihan 
was  one  of  the  names  which  poets  in  the  eighteenth  Century  used  to  cloak,  in 
the  disguise  of  love-songs,  their  forbidden  pasdon  for  Ireland ;  that  the  '*  Shan 
van  Vocht,".  or  **  Poor  Old  Woman,"  was  another  of  these  names ;  and  that 
Killala,  near  which,  in  1798,  is  laid  the  scene  of  Mr.  Teats's  play,  is  the  place 
where  Humbert's  ill-starred  but  glorious  expedition  made  its  landing.  But 
there  was  no  need  to  teil  all  -this  to  the  Dublin  audience. 

Readers  who  wish  first-hand  impressions  of  the  opening  Performance  of  "Cath- 
leen ni  Houlihan",  as  first  played  at  St.  Theresa's  Hall,  in  Dublin,  with  W.  G.  Fay 
as  the  old  countr3nnan  and  Maude  Gönne  as  Cathleen,  should  tum  to  George  Moore's 
"Av6."  The  sheer  delicacy  and  beauty  of  the  mystic  symbolism  in  this  play,  to 
which  was  added  a  national  strain  which  gave  to  the  piece  some  political  significance, 
are  its  two  dominant  characteristics.  The  lrish  audiences,  while  recog^zing  the 
poetry  and  beauty  of  the  dialogue  as  literature,  were  resentful  of  the  application  of 
the  legend  to  lrish  condition,  and  they  were  as  hot-headed  in  their  writing  of  Pam- 
phlets against  it  as  they  were  in  hurling  anathemas  against  "The  Playboy  of  the 
Westem  World." 

Tet  this  play  will  last  as  long  as  the  lrish  Theatre.  It  has  not  the  moral  deli- 
cacy of  "The  Hour-Glass",  nor  the  fragile  poetic  beauty  of  "The  Land  of  the  Heart's 
Desire."  But  there  is  a  dramatic  quality  to  it  which  no  amount  of  symbolism  can 
overcloud.  In  America,  "Cathleen  ni  Houlihan"  was  first  seen  during  1904,  with 
Miss  Margaret  Wyoherly  in  the  leading  löle.  In  faot  to  that  aotress  America  owet^ 
its  eariy  introduotion  to  the  lrish  Theatre. 
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In  the  study  of  William  Butler  Yeats  one  has  to  understand  bis  dramatic  theory 
and  his  interest  in  different  aspects  of  the  poetio  drama.  His  prose  writings  are  the 
souroe  of  such  information.  In  *'  The  Cutting  of  an  Agate  '*  we  have  his  laws  of  the 
theatre.  In  his  "Advioe  to  Playwrights  Who  Are  Sending  Plays  to  the  Abbey, 
Dublin'*,  contained  in  his  "Ideas  of  Good  and  Evil*',  we  are  given  first-hand  his 
polioies  governing  the  running  of  the  theatre  —  policies  more  fuUy  outlined  in  his 
little  magazines.  In  his  collected  poetic  works,  a  Statement  of  principles  conoem- 
ing  the  National  Theatre  Society  will  likewise  be  suggestive.  You  will  find  as  much 
of  Yeats  in  his  essays  on  Synge  and  in  his  oritical  judgments  of  William  Blake  as  you 
will  of  Synge  and  Blake  themselves.  In  faet,  no  man  writing  for  the  Irish  Theatre 
is  quite  so  personal,  so  autobiographical,  so  dependent  upon  personal  experience 
as  is  Yeats  himself .  Lady  Gregory  and  Synge  might  depend  on  environment  and 
event,  but  in  the  writing  of  their  plays  they  are  more  apt  to  dissociate  themselves 
from  the  material  with  whioh  they  are  dealing.  Filmy  and  beautiful  in  texture, 
highly  sensitive  and  rieh  in  imagination,  the  Yeats  plays,  or  at  least  some  of  them, 
will  be  Seen  wherever  Irish  plays  are  given.  But  as  x)ermanent  theatre  contribu- 
tions,  they  are  not  as  high  examples  of  dramaturgy  as  are  the  f  ew  one-act  plays 
written  by  Synge. 
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CHABACTERS 

PSTBR  GiLLANB 

Michael  Gillanb hia  son,  going  to  he  tnarried 

Patrick  Gillanb alad  of  twelve^  MichaeVa  hrother 

Bridqet  Gillanb PeUr*s  wife 

Delia  Cahel engaged  to  Michael 

Thb  Poor  Old  Woman 
Nbiqhboürs 
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ScBNB.  —  IrUerior  of  a  cottage  dose  to 
KiUala,  in  1798,  Bridget  %8  Stand- 
ing at  a  table  undoing  a  parcel. 
Peter  ia  sitting  at  one  aide  of  the 
fire%  Patrick  aX  the  other 

Peter.     What  is  that  sound  I  hear? 

Patrick.  I  don't  hear  anything. 
[He  listena]  I  hear  it  now.  It's  like 
cheering.  [He  goea  to  the  loindow  and 
looka  out]  I  wonder  what  they  are 
cheering  about.    I  don't  see  anybody. 

Peter.     It  might  be  a  hurling  match. 

Patrick.  There's  no  hurling  to-day. 
It  must  be  down  in  the  town  the  cheer- 
ing is. 

Bridoet.  I  suppose  the  boys  must 
be  having  some  Sport  of  their  own. 
Come  over  here,  Peter,  and  look  at 
MichaeFs  wedding-clothes. 

Peter  [ahifta  hia  chair  to  table],  Those 
are  grand  olothes,  indeed. 

Bridget.  You  hadn't  clothes  like 
that  when  you  married  me,  and  no  coat 
to  put  on  of  a  Sunday  any  more  than 
any  other  day. 

Peter.  That  is  true,  indeed.  We 
never  thought  a  son  of  our  own  would 
be  wearing  a  suit  of  that  sort  for  his 
wedding,  or  have  so  good  a  place  to  bring 
a  wife  to. 

Patrick  [who  ia  atül  at  the  trindow], 
There's  an  old  woman  ooming  down  the 
road.  I  don*t  know,  is  it  here  she*s 
Coming? 

Bridget.  It  will  be  a  neighbour 
Coming  to  hear  about  Michaelas  wedding. 
Can  you  see  who  it  is? 

Patrick.  I  think  it  is  a  stranger,  but 
she*s  not  Coming  to  the  house.  She*8 
tumed  into  the  gai)  that  goes  down 
where  Murteen  ana  his  sons  are  shearing 
sheep.  [He  turna  towarda  Bridget]  Do 
you  remember  what  Winny  of  the  Gross 
Roads  was  saying  the  other  night  about 
the  Strange  woman  that  goes  through 
the  country  whatever  time  there's  war 
or  trouble  Coming? 

Bridget.  Don't  be  bothering  us 
about  Winny's  talk,  but  go  and  open 


the  door  for  your  brother.    I  hear  him 
Coming  up  the  path. 

Peter.  I  hope  he  has  brought 
Delia*s  fortune  with  him  safe,  for  fear 
her  people  might  go  back  on  the  bar- 
gain  and  I  aiter  making  it.  Trouble 
enough  I  had  making  it. 

[Patrick  opena  the  door  and 
Michael  comea  in] 

Bridget.  What  kept  you,  Michael? 
We  Vere  looking  out  for  you  this  long 
time. 

Michael.  I  went  round  by  the 
priest's  house  to  bid  him  be  ready  to 
marry  us  to-morrow. 

Bridget.     Did  he  say  anything? 

Michael.  He  said  it  was  a  very 
nice  match,  and  that  he  was  never  better 
pleased  to  marry  an^  two  in  his  parish 
than  myself  and  Deha  Cahel. 

Peter.  Have  you  got  the  fortune, 
Michael? 

Michael.     Here  it  is. 

[He  puta  hag  on  table  and  goea 
over  and  leana  againat  the 
chimney-jamb.  Bridget,  who 
haa  heen  all  thia  time  examining 
the  clotheaj  ptdling  the  aeams 
and  trying  the  lining  of  the 
pocketa^  etc,^  puta  the  dothea 
on  the  dreaaer] 

Peter  [getting  up  and  tahing  the  hag 
in  hia  hand  and  turning  out  the  money], 
Yes,  I  made  the  bargain  well  for  you, 
Michael.  Old  John  Cahel  would  sooner 
have  kept  a  share  of  this  awhile  longer. 
''Let  me  keep  the  half  of  it  tili  the  nrst 
boy  is  bom,  says  he.  **  You  will  not," 
says  I.  "Whether  there  is  or  is  not  a 
boy,  the  whole  himdred  pounds  must 
be  in  MichaeFs  hands  before  he  bringe 
your  daughter  in  the  house."  The  wue 
spoke  to  him  then,  and  he  gave  in  at 
the  end. 

Bridget.  You  seem  well  pleased  to 
be  handling  the  money,  Peter. 

Petbr.  Indeed,  I  wish  I  had  had  the 
luck  to  ^t  a  hundred  pounds,  or  twQ.xsL^ 
pounds  itself ,  with  the  wife  I  marrv^^ 

Bbidgbt.    Well,   if   I   didn't     ^^^^ 
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much  I  didn't  get  much.  What  had 
you  the  day  I  married  you  but  a  flock 
of  hens  and  you  feeding  them,  and  a  f ew 
lambs  and  you  driving  them  to  the 
market  at  Ballina?  [She  is  vexed  and 
bangs  a  jug  on  the  dresser]  If  I  brought 
no  fortune,  I  worked  it  out  in  my  bones, 
la3ang  down  the  baby,  Michael  that  is 
stanmng  there  now,  on  a  stook  of  straw, 
while  I  dug  the  potatoes,  and  never 
askinjg:  big  oresses  or  anything  but  to  be 
worldng. 

Peter.     That  is  true,  indeed. 

[He  pata  her  arm] 

Bridget.  Leave  me  alone  now  tili 
I  ready  the  house  for  the  woman  that  is 
to  come  into  it. 

Peter.  You  are  the  best  woman  in 
Ireland,  but  money  is  good,  too.  [He 
hegins  handling  the  money  again  and  sits 
down]  I  never  thought  to  see  so  much 
money  within'my  four  walls.  We  can 
do  great  things  now  we  have  it.  We 
can  take  the  ten  acres  of  land  we  have 
a  Chance  of  since  Jamsie  Dempsey  died, 
and  stock  it.  We  will  go  to  the  fair  of 
Ballina  to  buy  the  stock.  Did  Delia 
ask  any  of  the  money  for  her  own  use, 
Michael  ? 

Michael.  She  did  not,  indeed.  She 
did  not  seem  to  take  much  notice  of  it, 
or  to  look  at  it  at  all. 

Bridget.  That's  no  wonder.  Why 
would  she  look  at  it  when  she  had  your- 
self  to  look  at,  a  fine,  strong  young  man? 
It  is  proud  she  must  be  to  get  you,  a 
good  steady  boy  that  will  make  use  of 
the  money,  and  not  be  running  through 
it  or  spending  it  on  drink  like  another. 

Peter.  It*s  likely  Michael  himself 
was  not  thinking  much  of  the  fortune 
either,  but  of  what  sort  the  girl  was  to 
look  at. 

Michael  [coming  over  towards  the 
table].  Well,  you  would  like  a  nice 
comely  girl  to  be  beside  you,  and  to  go 
Walking  with  you.  The  fortune  oiüy 
lasts  for  a  while,  but  the  woman  will  be 
there  always.  [Cheers] 

Patrick  [turning  round  from  the  twn- 
dow\,  They  are  cheering  again  down 
in  tne  town.  Maybe  they  are  landing 
horses  from  Enniscrone.  They  do  be 
cheering  when  the  horses  take  the  water 
well. 

Michael.  There  are  no  horses  in  it. 
Where  would  they  be  going  and  no  fair 
at  band?  Go  down  to  the  town, 
l^trick,  and  see  what  is  going  on. 

Patrick  [cpena  the  door  to  go  orU^  hrU 
9top9  for  a  momerU  on  the  threshold].    Will 


Delia  remember,  do  you  think,  to  bring 
the  greyhound  pup  she  promised  me 
when  she  would  be  coming  to  the  house  ? 

Michael.     She  will  surely. 

[Patrick  goes  out,  leaving  the  door 
open] 

Peter.  It  will  be  Patrick's  tum  next 
to  be  looking  for  a  fortune,  but  he  won't 
und  it  so  easy  to  get  it  and  he  with  no 
place  of  his  own. 

Bridget.  I  do  be  thinking  some- 
times,  now  thiogs  are  going  so  well  with 
US,  and  the  Cahels  such  a  good  back  to 
US  in  the  district,  and  Delia*s  own  uncle 
a  priest,  we  might  be  put  in  the  way  of 
making  Patrick  a  priest  some  day,  and 
he  so  good  at  his  books. 

Peter.  Time  enough,  time  enough; 
you  have  always  your  head  füll  of  plans, 
Bridget. 

Bridget.  We  will  be  well  able  to 
give  him  leaming,  and  not  to  send  him 
trampling  the  country  like  a  poor 
Scholar  that  lives  on  charity.      [Cheers] 

Michael.  They're  not  done  cheer- 
ing yet. 

[He  goea  over  to  the  door  and  Stands 
there  for  a  moment,  putting  up 
his  hand  to  shade  his  eyes] 

Bridget.     Do  you  see  anytmng? 

Michael.  I  see  an  old  woman  Com- 
ing up  the  path. 

Bridget.  Who  is  it,  I  wonder.  It 
must  be  the  stränge  woman  Patrick  saw 
awhile  ago. 

Michael.  I  don't  think  it*s  one  of 
the  neighbours  anyway,  but  she  has  her 
cloak  over  her  face. 

Bridget.  It  might  be  some  poor 
woman  heard  we  were  making  ready  for 
the  wedding  and  came  to  look  for  her 
share. 

Peter.  I  may  as  well  put  the  money 
out  of  sight.  Tnere  is  no  use  leaving  it 
out  for  every  stranger  to  look  at. 

[He  goes  over  to  a  large  box  in  the 
Corner,  opens  it,  and  puls  the 
bag  in  and  fumbles  at  the  lock] 

Michael.  There  she  is,  father! 
[An  Old  Woman  pcissea  the  window 
slowly;  she  looks  at  Michael  as  she 
passes]  Vd  sooner  a  stranger  not  to 
come  to  the  house  the  night  bef  ore  my 
wedding. 

Bridget.  Open  the  door,  MiohAel; 
don*t  keep  the  poor  woman  waating. 

*[The  Old  Woman  comes  in,    Micrabl 
Stands  aside  to  make  tooy  for  ktr] 

Old  Woman.    Qod  save  all  hwQl 
Pbtxb.    GKkL  save  yoa  IdmcDyl 
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Old  Woman.  Tou  have  good  shelter 
here. 

Peter.  You  are  welcome  to  what- 
ever  shelter  we  have. 

Bridoet.  Sit  down  there  by  the  fire 
and  welcome. 

Old  Woman  \warminq  her  handa], 
There  is  a  hard  wind  outside. 

[Michael  watches  her  curiously 
Jrom  the  door,  Peter  comes 
over  to  the  table] 

Peter.    Have  you  travelled  f  ar  today  ? 

Old  Woman.  I  have  travelled  far, 
very  far ;  there  are  f ew  have  travelled 
so  lar  as  myself,  and  there's  many  a 
one  that  doesnH  make  me  welcome. 
There  was  one  that  had  strong  sons  I 
thought  were  friends  of  mine,  but  they 
were  shearing  their  sheep,  and  they 
wouldnH  listen  to  me. 

Peter.  It's  a  pity  indeed  for  any 
person  to  have  no  place  of  their  own. 

Old  Woman.  That's  true  for  you 
indeed,  and  it*s  long  I'm  on  the  roads 
since  I  first  went  wandering. 

Bridget.  It  is  a  wonder  you  are  not 
wom  out  with  so  much  wandering. 

Old  Woman.  Sometimes  my  feet 
are  tired  and  my  hands  are  quiet,  but 
there  is  no  quiet  in  my  heart.  When 
the  people  see  me  quiet,  they  think  old 
age  nas  come  on  me  and  that  all  the  stir 
has  gone  out  of  me.  But  when  the 
trouble  is  on  me  I  must  be  talking  to 
my  friends. 

Bridget.  What  was  it  put  you 
wandering  ? 

Old  Woman.  Too  many  strangers 
in  the  house. 

Bridget.  Indeed  you  look  as  if 
you'd  had  your  share  of  trouble. 

Old  Woman.  I  have  had  trouble 
indeed. 

Bridget.  What  was  it  put  the 
trouble  on  you  ? 

Old  Woman.  My  land  that  was 
taken  from  me. 

Peter.  Was  it  much  land  they  took 
from  you? 

Old  Woman.  My  four  beautiful 
green  fields. 

Peter.  [Aside  to  Bridget]  Do  you 
think  could  she  be  the  widow  Casey  that 
was  put  out  of  her  holding  at  Eolglass 
awhile  ago? 

Bridget.  She  is  not.  I  saw  the 
widow  Casey  one  time  at  the  market  in 
Ballina,  a  stout  fresh  woman. 

Peter.  [To  Old  Woman]  Did  you 
hear  a  noise  of  cheering,  and  you  oom- 
ing  up  the  hill? 


Old  Woman.  I  thought  I  heard  the 
noise  I  used  to  hear  when  my  friends 
came  to  visit  me. 

[She  begins  singing  half  to  heraelf] 

I  will  go  cry  with  the  woman, 
For  yellow-haired  Donough  ia  dcad, 
With  a  hempen  rope  for  a  neckcloth, 
And  a  white  cloth  on  hia  head,  — 

Michael  [coming  from  the  door], 
What  is  that  you  are  singing,  ma*am? 

Old  Woman.     Singing  I  am  about  a 
man  I   knew  one   time,   yellow-haired 
Donough,  that  was  hanged  in  Galway. 
[She  goes  on  singing,  much  louder] 

I  am  come  to  cry  with  you,  woman, 
My  hair  is  unwound  and  unbound ; 
I  remember  him  ploughing  his  field, 
Turning  up  the  red  side  of  the  ground, 

And  buüding  his  bsurn  on  the  hill 
With  the  good  mortared  stone  ; 
O  I  we'd  have  pulled  down  the  gallows 
Had  it  happened  in  Enniscrone  ! 

Michael.  What  was  it  brought  him 
to  his  death? 

Old  Woman.  He  died  for  love  of 
me :  many  a  man  has  died  for  love  of 
me. 

Peter.  [Aside  to  Bridget]  Her 
trouble  has  put  her  wits  astray. 

Michael.  Is  it  long  since  that  spng 
was  made?  Is  it  long  since  he  got  his 
death? 

Old  Woman.  Not  long,  not  long. 
But  there  were  others  that  died  for  love 
of  me  a  long  time  ago. 

Michael.  Were  they  neighbours  of 
your  own,  ma'am? 

Old  Woman.  Come  here  beside  me 
and  I'll  teil  you  about  them.  [Michael 
aus  down  beside  her  at  the  hearth]  There 
was  a  red  man  of  the  O'Donnells  from 
the  north,  and  a  man  of  the  O'Sullivans 
from  the  south,  and  there  was  one  Brian 
that  lost  his  life  at  Clontarf  by  the  sea, 
and  there  -^ere  a  CTeat  many  in  the 
west,  some  that  died  hundreds  of  years 
ago,  and  there  are  some  that  wiU  die 
to-morrow. 

Michael.  Is  it  in  the  west  that  men 
will  die  to-morrow? 

Old  Woman.  Come  nearer,  nearer 
to  me. 

Bridget.  Is  she  right,  do  you  think? 
Or  is  she  a  woman  from  beyond  the 
World  ? 

Peter.    She  doesn't  know  well  ^VaX» 
she's  talking  about,  with  the  waiiLt.  '«sq^ 
the  trouble  she  has  gone  through.- 
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Bridget.  The  poor  thing,  we  should 
treat  her  well. 

Peter.  Give  her  a  drink  of  milk 
and  a  bit  of  the  oaten  oake. 

Bridget.  Maybe  we  should  give  her 
something  along  with  that,  to  brin^  her 
on  her  way.  A  few  pence,  or  a  Shilling 
itself,  and  we  with  so  much  money  in 
the  house. 

Peter.  Indeed  I'd  not  begrudge  it 
to  her  if  we  had  it  to  spare,  but  ii  we 
go  running  through  what  we  have,  we*ll 
soon  have  to  bresik  the  hundred  pounds, 
and  that  would  be  a  pity. 

Bridget.     Shame    on    you,    Peter. 

Give  her  the  Shilling,  and  vour  blessing 

with  it,  or  our  own  luck  wiU  go  from  us. 

[Peter  goes  to  the  box  and  takea 

out  a  Shilling] 

Bridget.  [To  «Äe  Old  Woman]  Will 
you  have  a  dnnk  of  milk? 

Old  Woman.  It  is  not  food  or  drink 
that  I  want. 

Peter  [offering  the  Shilling].  Here 
is  something  for  you. 

Old  Woman.  That  is  not  what  I 
want.     It  is  not  silver  I  want. 

Peter.  What  is  it  you  would  be 
asking  for? 

Old  Woman.  If  anyone  would  give 
me  help  he  must  give  me  himself,  he 
must  give  me  all. 

[Peter  goes  over  to  the  tahle^  star-^ 
ing  at  the  Shilling  in  his  hand  in 
a  hewUdered  way^  and  Stands 
whispering  to  Bridget] 

Michael.  Have  you  no  one  to  care 
you  in  your  age,  ma  am? 

Old  Woman.  I  have  not.  With  all 
the  lovers  that  brought  me  their  love, 
I  never  set  out  the  bed  for  any. 

Michael.  Are  you  lonely  going  the 
roads,  ma'am? 

Old  Woman.  I  have  my  thoughts 
and  I  have  my  hopes. 

Michael.  What  hopes  have  you  to 
hold  to  ? 

Old  Woman.  The  hopö  of  getting 
my  beautiful  fields  back  again;  the 
hope  of  putting  the  strangers  out  of  my 
house. 

Michael.  What  way  will  you  do 
that,  ma'am? 

Old  Woman.  I  have  good  friends 
that  will  help  me.  They  are  gathering 
to  help  me  now.  I  am  not  anraid.  If 
they  are  put  down  to-day,  they  will  get 
the  Upper  hand  to-morrow*  [She  gets 
ttjp]  1  must  be  going  to  meet  my  friends. 
They  are  ooming  to  help  me,  and  I  must 
be  there  to  weloome  them.    I  must  call 


the  neighbours  together  to  welcome 
them. 

Michael.     I  will  go  with  yon. 

Bridget.  It  is  not  her  friends  you 
have  to  go  and  welcome,  Michael;  it 
is  the  girl  coming  into  the  house  you 
have  to  welcome.  You  have  plenty  to 
do,  it  is  food  and  drink  you  have  to 
bring  to  the  house.  The  woman  that 
is  Coming  home  is  not  Coming  with 
empty  hands;  you  would  not  have  an 
empty  house  bdore  her.  [To  the  Old 
Woman]  Maybe  you  don*t  know, 
ma*am,  that  my  son  is  going  to  be 
married  to-morrow. 

Old  Woman.  It  is  not  a  man  going 
to  his  marriage  that  I  look  to  for  help. 

Peter.  \To  Bridget]  Who  is  she, 
do  you  think,  at  all  ? 

Bridget.  You  did  not  teU  us  your 
name  yet,  ma'am. 

Old  Woman.  Some  oaU  me  the  Poor 
Old  Woman,  and  there  are  some  that 
call  me  Cathleen,  the  daughter  of 
Houlihan. 

Peter.  I  think  I  knew  someone  of 
that  name  once.  Who  was  it,  I  wonder? 
It  must  have  been  someone  I  knew  when 
I  was  a  boy.  No,  no,  I  remember,  I 
heard  it  in  a  song. 

Old  Woman  [who  is  standing  in  the 
doorway],  They  are  wondering  that 
there  were  songs  made  for  me;  there 
have  been  many  songs  made  for  me.  I 
heard  one  on  the  wind  this  moming. 

[^^e  sings] 

Do  not  make  a  great  keening 
When  the  graves  have  been  dug  to-morrow. 
Do  not  call  the  white-scarfed  riders 
To  the  burying  that  shall  be  to-morrow. 

Do  not  spread  food  to  call  strangera 
To  the  wakes  that  ehall  be  to-morrow ; 
Do  not  give  money  for  prasrers 
For  the  dead  that  shall  die  to-morrow  .  .  . 

they  will  have  no  need  of  prayers,  they 
will  have  no  need  of  prayers. 

Michael.  I  do  not  Imow  what  that 
song  means,  but  teil  me  something  I 
can  do  for  you. 

Peter.    Come  over  to  me,  Michael. 

Michael.  Hush,  father,  listen  to 
her. 

Old  Woman.  It  is  a  hard  servioe 
they  take  that  help  me.  Many  that 
are  red-cheeked  now  will  be  pale- 
oheeked;  many  that  have  been  firee 
to  walk  the  hüls  and  the  böge  and  the 
rushes  will  be  sent  to  walk  hizd 
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in  far  oountries ;  manj  a  good  plan  will 
he  broken:  nutay  th&t  £ave  ^thered 
taoney  will  not  stay  to  spcnd  it ;  niany 
B  child  will  be  born,  and  there  will  be 
Uo  father  at  ita  ohriateninB  to  give  it  a 
Harne.  They  that  had  reo  eheeka  will 
liavc  pale  cheeks  for  my  sake ;  and  for 
all  that,  they  will  think  thej  are  well 
paid. 

[She  goet  otU;    her  voiee  ü  heard 
outside  ginging] 
They  ahall  be  reniembered  for  ever, 
They  aball  bo  ntiva  for  ever, 
They  iholl  bo  apooking  for  evet, 
The  people  sboil  beor  tbein  for  ever. 
Bridqet.    {7*0  Peter]    Look  at  bim, 
Peter ;    he  haa  tho  look  of  a  man  that 
tiaa  ^t  tbe  touoh.     [Raiging  her  voice] 
Look  here,  Michael,  at  the  wedding- 
olothes.     Such  grand  clotbea  as  these 
are,    You  have  a  right  to  fit  them  on 
now ;    it  would  be  a  pity  to-morrow  if 
they  did  not  fit.     The  boya  would  be 
tauKhin^  at  you.  Tako  them,  Michael, 
aaago  lato  tbe  room  and  fit  them  on. 
\She  put«  Ihem  on  At*  arm] 
Michael.     What   wedding  are  you 
talking  of?     Wbat  clothes   will   I   be 
wearing  to-morrow  7 

Bridoet.  Theae  are  the  clothes  yoii 
are  going  to  wear  when  you  marry 
Delia  CaEel  to-morrow. 

Michael.     I  had  forgottea  that. 

IHe  looks  al  Ihe  aothea  and  luriui 

loTEarda    the    tnner    room,    6ul 

8/öpa  al   Ike  mund  of  ckeering 

outHde] 

Peter.     There  is  the  shouting  come 

to  OUT  own  door.    Wbat  te  it  haa  bap- 

pened? 


[Patrick  and  Delia  eome  in] 

Patrick.     There    are    ahipe    in    the 

Bay :  tbe  Frcnch  are  landing  at  EillaJa  I 

[Peteb   lake»   Hs   pipe  from   hia 

rnolilh  and  his  lial  off,  and  Bland» 

ui).       The    clotkea     alip     front 

Delia.  Michaeli  \He  takea  no 
noiice]  Michael  I  [He  türm  lowarda 
her]  Why  do  you  look  at  me  like  a 
stranger  ? 

[She    drops    hi»    arm.      Bbidoet 
goeg  over  lowarda  her] 
Patrick.     Tbe  boys  are  all  burrying 
down  tho  hillaidea  to  join  the  Prencn, 

Delia.  Michael  woa't  be  going  to 
join  tbe  French. 

Bridoet.  [To  Peter]  Teil  him  not 
l-o  go.  Peter. 

Peter.  U'b  no  use.  He  doesn't 
hear  a  word  we're  saying. 

Bridoet.  Try  and  coax  him  over  to 
the  Are. 

Deua.  Michael!  Michaelt  You 
won't  leave  me!  You  won't  join  the 
French,  and  we  going  U>  be  married  ! 

[She    puta    her   arma   aboiä    htm; 
he  twns  lowards  her  as  if  aboul 
to  i/ield.     Old  Wouan's  voiee 
otitaide] 
They  shaJI  be  Bpenking  for  ever, 
Tho  people  »hall  hear  them  for  ever. 
[Michael     break«     aicay     from 
Delia  and  gors  oul] 
Peter.     [To  Patrick,  laying  a  hand 
on  hia  arm]     Did  you  seo  an  old  woman 
going  down  the  path? 

Patrick.  I  did  not,  but  t  saw  a 
young  girl,  and  abe  had  tbe  walk  of  a 


THE  WORKHOÜSE  WARD 

(1908) 
Bt  Ladt  Gbbgobt 


LADY  GREGORY 

It  was  a  year  and  three  months  alter  the  War  began  that  Lady  Aug:usta  Gregory 
paid  her  first  visit  to  America  since  the  tour  of  the  Irish  Players  through  the  United 
States.  I  emphasize  this  date  beoause,  in  the  interim  between  the  two  American 
trips,  a  change  had  oome  over  Lady  Gregory,  with  whom  I  had  had  the  pleasure  of 
many  oonversations.  This  change,  it  might  be  inferred,  was  due  to  the  influence 
of  many  minds  upon  the  Irish  temperament  during  its  successful  tour  of  the  United 
States  when,  on  all  sides,  the  Lish  Theatre  was  criticized  for  its  narrow  parochialism 
and  for  its  too  insistent  self-interest. 

I  am  quoting  some  of  the  opinions  expressed  to  me  by  Lady  Gregory,  in  1915, 
because  they  will  emphasize  certain  faots  regarding  the  Irish  Theatre,  and  will  call 
attention  to  certain  spiritual  changes  in  the  Irish  playwrights  which  may  have  a 
yery  profound  effect  upon  the  Celtic  renaissance  af ter  the  War  is  over. 

It  would  seem  that  in  the  five  years  between  January  1,  1911,  and  November, 
1915,  Lady  Gregory  has  grown  much  sounder  in  her  nationalism,  building  in  her  own 
Imagination  a  larger  destiny  for  Ireland  than  one  would  infer  to  be  the  destiny  in 
the  minds  of  most  of  the  members  of  the  Irish  Theatre  on  their  visit  to  America 
in  1911. 

Take,  for  instanoe,  her  notions  regarding  the  influence  of  art  on  the  Irish  nation. 
She  Said : 

Sir  Hugh  Lane,  my  nephew,  lost  his  life  on  the  LuHtania,  He  was  a  director, 
at  that  time,  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Ireland,  and  he  made  the  National 
Gallery  his  heir.  Some  of  his  finest  pictures,  the  Titian  of  Baldassari,  the 
great  Rembrandt  Portrait  of  a  Woman,  and  a  wonderful  Goya,  were  tumed 
over  immediately  to  the  nation.  While  it  is  popularly  thought  that  he  took 
away  from  the  coUection  many  modern  French  pictures,  and  bequeathed  them 
to  the  National  Gallery  of  England,  a  codicil  to  his  will  shows  that  he  had  re- 
voked  this  bequest  and  given  the  coUection  to  Dublin  on  condition  that  a  gallery 
be  especially  built  for  it  within  flve  years.  If  Dublin  comes  into  possession 
of  the  numerous  Manets,  Renoirs,  Courbets,  and  Rousseaus,  then  Dublin  will 
become  in  a  day  one  of  the  chief  art  centres  of  Europe. 

This  is  a  broader  reaching  out  of  Ireland  to  compete  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  competition  means  interest  in  what  one*s  neighbours  are  doing.  Yet,  despite 
this  awakening  to  a  world  Position,  Lady  Gregory  will  not  relinquish  her  hold  upon 
local  condition. 

Remember,  [she  declared]  I  am  for  parochialism  in  art.    I  preached  it  on 
my  previous  visit  to  this  country  when  I  was  speaking  of  an  American  National 
Theatre.    I  of ten  quote  Whitman  who  believed  in  looking,  not  far  off,  but  dose 
at  hand ;  there  we  find  the  best  that  is  in  us.    TurgeniefiF  onoe  said,  "Rus«a. 
oan  do  without  you ;  but  you  oannot  do  without  Russia." 
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I  wrote  "The  Workhouse  Ward"  for  three  of  our  players  who  had,  for  vari- 
ous  reasons,  left  our  country.  They  were  to  strike  out  for  themselves.  They 
refused  my  manuscript  because  they  said  that  it  was  too  local,  yet  I  find  now 
that  of  all  my  plays  it  is  the  one  most  populär  in  America.  I  have  met  charm- 
ing  young  ladies  at  the  different  universities,  and  they  have  told  me  how  much 
they  have  enjoyed  giving  Performances  of  my  plays.  And  when  I  have  feit 
flattered  and  hoped  they  would  praise  my  more  idealistic  pieces,  I  was  invaria- 
bly  told  that  the  play  they  liked  most  was  "The  Workhouse  Ward." 

If  it  was  so  local,  as  some  have  said,  would  it  have  that  widespread  interest  ? 

There  was  an  Irish  poet  who  wrote  Irish  songs,  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  people 
used  to  say  that  he  was  a  man  who  oould  stand  at  his  own  back  door  and  speak  of , 
for,  and  to,  the  f our  oomers  of  the  globe.  Really,  what  we  are  af ter  is  human  na- 
ture,  and  human  nature  is  not  very  f ar  off.  We  Irish  may  be  a  little  too  intent  in 
our  local  problems.  We  are  never  always  right.  The  Irish  themselves  see  that 
there  is  much  f  olly  at  times  in  their  attitude ;  and  yet,  at  the  back  of  their  attitude, 
there  is  something  of  a  very  large  and  very  ancient  patriotism.  And  I  believe  that 
such  a  patriotism  is  better  than  English  trades-ünionism,  where  members  think 
more  of  the  wages  they  are  going  to  receive  than  of  the  country  they  should  serve. 
The  f ortunate  thing  with  us  is  that  we  have  a  deep  f eeling  within  us  —  idealism, 
let  US  call  it  —  which  no  criticism  from  the  outside  can  touch.  And  it  is  this  ideal- 
ism which  makes  our  literary  work  take  on  a  quality  of  universality .  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  local  touches  in  our  one-act  plays  make  us  parochial  in  the  sense 
that  they  make  our  plays  aloof  from  Hfe  in  general. 

I  am  over  here  lecturing  on ' *  Laughter  in  Ireland.*'  But  I  find  that  this  is  just 
the  one  quality  not  to  be  f ound  in  Ireland.  If  you  examine  Gaelic  songs,  you  will 
note  that  they  contain  religious,  political,  even  drinking  sentiments,  but  there 
is  nothing  comic  in  them.  It  was  after  the  legislative  Union  with  England  that 
an  English-speaking  public  came  in ;  then  Lovell  wrote  for  them  especially  his  tales 
of  the  blundering  Irish  servant,  and  Lever  came  to  the  fore  with  his  falsa  charac- 
ters,  and  there  arose  a  stream  of  Irish  jokes,  crystallizing  into  a  comic  Impression  of 
Irish  character.  It  was  an  artificial  creation,  not  true  to  lif e,  but  still  the  English 
people  got  into  the  habit  of  measuring  Ireland  through  Irish  jokes.  The  irony  of 
it  all  is  this :  that  twenty  years  ago  a  school  of  Irish  satirists  arose,  represented 
at  their  highest  by  Bemard  Shaw,  and  so  well  represented  in  America  by  your 
Mr.  Dooley :  and  though  the  English  people  do  not  like  the  jokes  of  the  Irish 
satirists,  this  habit  of  theirs  to  laugh  at  the  Irish  cannot  now  be  stopped, 
and  so  they  are  laughing  at  their  own  expense ! 

I  really  believo  that  one  of  the  most  distinct  contributions  of  our  Irish  theatre 
has  been  that  the  largest  Output  of  our  Irish  humour  has  come  in  the  plays  of  the 
young  dramatists  who  gathered  about  our  Standard.  The  plays  we  have  pre- 
sented  have  served  as  a  twofold  purpose,  and  here  it  is  that  our  parochialism 
Stretches  beyond  our  borders  into  a  criticism  of  life  in  general.  Ever  ready  to 
laugh  at  ourselves,  we  are  as  well  laughing  at  human  nature,  like  Molidre. 

This  laughter  is  rieh  in  character  and  so  the  spiritual  point  of  view  beoomefl 
universal.  You  may  accuse  us  of  narrowness,  but  when  we  interpret  our  paro- 
chialism in  this  broad  way,  where  is  our  narrowness  then? 

This  oonversation  is  worth  while  quoting  in  füll  beoause  it  repreaeatB  a  kn 
tional  attitude  toward  art  than  that  expressed  by  Teats. 
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It  is  doubtful  whether  we  would  know  as  much  of  Gaelio  romance  were  it  not  for 
the  thoroughness  with  which  Lady  Gregory  has  reproduced  for  us  the  **Cuchiilain 
of  Muirthemne  *'  (1902),  **Gods  and  Fighting  Men"  (1904),  and  **Book  of  Saints 
and  Sinners"  (1908).  In  addition  to  which  she  has,  likewise,  produced  **The  Kil- 
tartan  Wondcr  Book  "  and  "  The  Kiltartan  History  Book  "  (1910).  As  a  translator, 
she  has  given  us  the  "Kiltartan  Molidre"  and  versions  of  Sudermann  and  Goldoni. 
Those  who  would  f ollow  the  dramatio  career  of  Lady  Gregory  have  five  volumes  of 
plays  to  tum  to :  "Seven  Short  Plays"  (1909),  **The  Image"  (1910),  "New  Come- 
dies"  (1913),  and  two  collections  of  "Irish  Folk  History  Tales"  (1912).  The  first 
of  the  later  oomedies,  written  for  the  Irish  Players,  which  followed  her  serious  at- 
tempt  in  **Twenty-five",  during  1903,  was  "Spreading  the  News."  An  analysis 
of  these  plays,  most  of  which  formed  part  of  the  Irish  repertory  when  the  Players 
visited  America,  shows  them  marked  by  innate  humour  and  based  on  typical  situa- 
tions  of  Irish  character.  For  our  present  purpose,  we  have  selected  **The  Work- 
house  Ward"  because  of  its  representative  Irish  character. 

In  her  **  Our  Irish  Theatre"  is  the  following  biographical  account  of  "  The  Work- 
house  Ward" : 

As  to  "The  Poorhouse",  the  idea  came  from  a  visit  to  Gort  Workhouse  one 
day  when  I  heard  that  the  wif  e  of  an  old  man,  who  had  been  long  there,  maimed 
by  something,  a  knif  e  I  think,  that  she  had  thrown  at  him  in  a  quarrel,  had  her- 
seif now  been  brought  into  the  hospital.  I  wondered  how  they  would  meet, 
as  enemies  or  as  friends,  and  I  thought  it  likely  they  would  be  glad  to  end 
their  days  together  for  old  sake's  sake.  This  is  how  I  wrote  down  my  fable : 
"  Scene,  ward  of  a  workhouse ;  two  beds  containing  the  old  men ;  they  are  quarrel- 
ling.  Occupants  of  other  invisible  beds  are  heard  saying,  *  There  they  are  at 
it  again ;  they  are  always  quarrelling.'  They  say  the  matron  will  be  Coming 
to  call  for  Order,  but  another  says  the  matron  has  been  sent  for  to  see  somebody 
who  wants  to  remove  one  of  the  paupers.  Both  old  men  wish  they  could  be 
removed  from  each  other  and  have  the  whole  ridge  of  the  world  between  them. 
The  fight  goes  on.  One  old  man  teils  the  other  that  he  remembers  the  time 
he  used  to  be  stealing  ducks,  and  ho  a  boy  at  school.  The  other  old  man 
remembers  the  time  his  neighbour  was  suspected  of  going  to  Souper*s  school, 
etc.,  etc.  They  remember  the  crimes  of  each  other* s  lives.  They  fight  like 
two  young  whelps  that  go  on  fighting  tili  they  are  two  old  dogs.  At  last  they 
take  their  pillows  and  throw  them  at  each  other.  Other  paupers  (invisible) 
cheer  and  applaud.  Then  they  take  their  porringers,  pipes,  prayer-books,  or 
whatever  is  in  reach,  to  hurl  at  each  other.  They  lament  the  hard  fate  that 
has  put  them  in  the  same  ward  for  five  years  and  in  beds  next  each  other  for 
the  last  three  months,  and  they  after  being  enemies  the  whole  of  their  lives. 
Suddenly  a  cry  that  the  matron  is  coming.  They  settle  themselves  hurriedly. 
Each  puts  his  enemy's  pillow  imder  his  head  and  lies  down.  The  matron  comes 
in  with  a  countrywoman  comfortably  dressed.  She  embraces  one  old  man. 
She  is  his  sister.  Her  husband  died  from  her  lately  and  she  is  lonesome  and 
doesn't  like  to  think  of  her  brother  being  in  the  workhouse.  If  he  is  bedridden 
itself ,  he  would  be  Company  for  her.  He  is  delighted,  asks  what  sort  of  house 
she  has.  She  says,  a  good  one,  a  nice  kitohen,  and  he  oan  be  doing  little  Jobs  for 
her.  He  oan  be  sitting  in  a  chair  beside  the  fire  and  stirring  the  stirabo\)N» 
for  her  and  throwing  a  bit  of  f ood  to  the  ohickmis  when  she  is  out  in  the  &e^^^ 
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He  asks  when  he  can  go.  She  says  she  has  the  ohanoe  of  a  lift  for  him  on  a 
nei£:hbour'8  oart.  He  oan  come  at  once.  He  says  he  will  make  no  delay.  A 
loud  sob  from  the  old  man  in  the  other  bed.  He  says,  'Is  it  going  away  you 
are,  you  that  I  knew  through  all  my  lif etime,  and  leaving  me  among  strangers  ? ' 
The  first  old  man  asks  his  sister  if  she  will  bring  him  too.  She  is  indignant, 
says  she  won*t.  First  old  man  says  maybe  he'd  be  foolish  to  go  at  all.  How 
does  he  know  if  he'd  like  it.  She  says,  he  is  to  please  himself ;  if  he  doesn't 
oome,  she  can  easily  get  a  husband,  having,  as  she  has,  a  nice  way  of  living, 
and  three  lambs  going  to  the  next  market.  The  first  man  says,  well,  he  won't 
go ;  if  she  would  bring  the  other  old  man,  he  would  go.  She  tnms  her  back 
angrily.  Paupers  in  other  beds  call  out  she'll  find  a  good  husband  amongst 
them.  She  puUs  on  her  shawl  scomfully  to  go  away.  She  gives  her  brother 
one  more  chance ;  he  says  he  won*t  go.  She  says  good-bye  and  bad  luck  to 
him.  She  leaves.  He  says  that  man  beyond  would  be  lonesome  with  no  one 
to  contradict  him.  The  other  man  says  he  would  not.  The  first  man  says, 
'Tou  want  some  one  to  be  argfuing  with  you  always.*  The  second  man,  *I 
do  not.'  The  first  man  says,  *  You  are  at  your  lies  again.'  The  second  takes 
up  his  pillow  to  heave  at  him  again.  Curtain  falls  on  two  men  arming  them- 
selves  with  pillows." 

I  intended  to  write  the  füll  dialogue  myself ,  but  Mr.  Yeats  thought  a  new 
Gaelic  play  more  useful  for  the  moment,  and  rather  sadly  I  laid  that  part  of 
the  work  upon  Dr.  Hyde.  It  was  all  for  the  best  in  the  end,  for  the  little  play, 
when  we  put  it  on  at  the  Abbey,  did  not  go  very  well.  It  seemed  to  ravel  out 
into  loose  ends,  and  we  did  not  repeat  it ;  nor  did  the  Gaelic  players  like  it  as 
well  as  "The  Marriage"  and  "The  Lost  Saint."  After  a  while,  when  the 
Fays  had  left  us,  I  wanted  a  play  that  would  be  useful  to  them,  and  with  Dr. 
Hyde's  füll  leave  I  re-wrote  the  "Poorhouse"  as  "The  Workhouse  Ward."  I 
had  more  skill  by  that  time,  and  it  was  a  complete  re-writing,  for  the  two  old 
men  in  the  first  play  had  been  talking  at  an  imaginary  audience  of  other  old 
men  in  the  ward.  When  this  was  done  away  with  the  dialogue  became  of  neces- 
sity  more  closely  knit,  more  direct  and  personal,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the 
play,  although  it  was  rejected  as  "too  local"  by  the  players  for  whom  I  had 
written  it.  The  success  of  this  set  me  to  cutting  down  the  number  of  parts 
in  later  plays  until  I  wrote  "Grania"  with  only  three  persons  in  it,  and  "The 
Bogie  Men"  with  only  two.  I  may  have  gone  too  far,  and  have,  I  think,  given 
,  up  an  Intention  I  at  one  time  had  of  writing  a  play  for  a  man  and  a  scarecrow 
only,  but  one  has  to  go  on  with  experiment  or  interest  in  creation  fades,  at  least 
so  it  is  with  me. 

If ,  as  some  believe,  each  play  contains  a  symbol,  Lady  Gregory  has  fumished  one 
for  "The  Workhouse  Ward"  in  her  notes: 

I  sometimes  think  the  two  scolding  paupers  are  a  symbol  of  ourselves  in 
Ireland.  .  .  .  "It  is  better  to  be  quarrelling  than  tobe  lonesome."  The  Raj- 
puts,  that  great  fighting  race,  when  they  were  told  they  had  been  brought  under 
the  Pax  Britannica  and  must  give  up  war,  gave  themselves  to  opium  in  its  plaoe. 
but  Connaoht  has  not  yet  planted  its  poppy  gardens. 
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CHARACTERS 

"  The  Workhouse  Ward  "  was  first  produoed  at  the  Abbey  Theatre,  Dublin,  on 
April  20th,  1908,  with  the  f ollowing  oast : 

Mike  McInernet  1 Arthur  Sinclair 

Michael  Miskell  J  ^«^P^« Fred  O'Donovan 

Mb8.  Donohoe  A  Countrywoman Marie  0*Ndl 
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ScENE.  —  A  ward  in  Cloon  Workfiovse, 
The  two  old  men  in  their  beds. 

Michael  Miskell.  Isn*t  it  a  hard 
case,  Mike  Mclneme;^,  myself  and 
yourself  to  be  left  here  in  the  bed,  and 
it  the  feast  day  of  Siaint  Colman,  and 
the  rest  of  the  ward  attending  on  the 
Mass. 

Mike  McInerney.  Is  it  sitting  up 
by  the  hearth  you  are  wishful  to  be, 
Michael  Miskell,  with  cold  in  the 
Shoulders  and  with  speckled  shins? 
Let  you  rise  up  so,  and  you  well  able 
to  do  it,  not  hke  myself  that  has  pains 
the  same  as  tin-tacks  within  in  my 
inside. 

Michael  Miskell.  If  you  have 
pains  within  in  your  inside  there  is  no 
one  can  see  it  or  know  of  it  the  way  they 
can  see  my  own  knees  that  are  swelled 
up  with  the  rheumatism,  and  my  hands 
that  are  twisted  in  ridges  the  same  as 
an  old  cabbage  stalk.  It  is  easy  to  be 
talking  about  soreness  and  about  pains, 
and  they  maybe  not  to  be  in  it  at  all. 

Mike  McInernet.  To  open  me  and 
to  analyse  me  you  would  know  what 
sort  of  a  pain  and  a  soreness  I  have  in 
my  heart  and  in  my  ehest.  But  I'm 
not  one  hke  yourself  to  be  oursing  and 
praying  and  tormenting  the  time  the 
nuns  are  at  band,  thinking  to  get  a 
bigger  share  than  myself  of  tne  nourish- 
ment  and  of  the  milk. 

Michael  Miskell.  That's  the  way 
you  do  be  pioking  at  me  and  faulting 
me.  I  had  a  share  and  a  good  share  in 
my  early  time,  and  it*s  well  you  know 
that,  and  the  both  of  us  reared  in 
Skehanagh. 

Mike  McInerney.  You  may  say 
that,  indeed,  we  are  both  of  us  reared 
in  Skehanagh.  Little  wonder  you  to 
have  good  nourishment  the  time  we 
were  both  rising,  and  you  bringing  away 
my  rabbits  out  of  the  snare. 

Michael  Miskell.  And  you  didn*t 
bring  away  my  own  eels,  I  suppose,  I 
was  after  spearing  in  the  Timough? 


Sellin^  them  to  the  nuns  in  the  eonvent 
you  did,  and  letting  on  they  to  be  your 
own.  For  you  were  always  a  cheater 
and  a  schemer,  grabbing  every  earthly 
thing  for  your  own  profit. 

Mike  McInerney.  And  you  were 
no  grabber  yourself,  I  suppose,  tili  your 
land  and  all  you  had  grabbed  wore 
away  from  you ! 

Michael  Miskell.  If  I  lost  it  itself, 
it  was  through  the  crosses  I  met  with 
and  I  going  through  the  world.  I  never 
was  a  rambler  and  a  cardplayer  like 
yourself,  Mike  McInerney,  that  ran 
through  all  and  lavished  it  unknown  to 
your  mother ! 

Mike  McInerney.  Lavished  it,  is 
it?  And  if  I  did  was  it  you  yourself 
led  me  to  lavish  it  or  some  other  one? 
It  is  on  my  own  floor  I  would  be  to-day 
and  in  the  face  of  my  family,  but  for 
the  misfortune  I  had  to  be  put  with  a 
bad  next  door  neighbour  that  was  your- 
self. What  way  did  my  means  go  from 
me  is  it?  Spending  on  fenoing,  spend- 
ing  on  Walls,  making  up  gates,  putting 
up  doors,  that  would  keep  your  hens 
and  your  duoks  from  ooming  m  through 
starvation  on  my  floor,  and  every  foiuv 
footed  beast  you  had  from  preying  and 
trespassing  on  my  oats  and  my  man- 
golds  and  my  little  lock  of  hay  I 

Michael  Miskell.  O  to  listen  to 
you  I  And  I  striving  to  please  you  and 
to  be  kind  to  you  and  to  close  my  ears 
to  the  abuse  you  would  be  caUing  and 
letting  out  of  your  mouth.  To  trespass 
on  your  orops  is  it?  It*s  little  tempta- 
tion  there  was  for  my  poor  beasts  to  ask 
to  cross  the  mering.  My  Gk>d  Almighty ! 
What  had  you  but  a  little  comer  of  a 
fieldl 

Mike  McInerney.  And  what  do 
you  say  to  my  garden  that  your  two 
pigs  had  destroyed  on  me  the  year  of 
the  big  tree  being  knocked,  and  they 
making  gaps  in  the  wall. 

Michael  Miskell.    Ah,  there  does 
be  a  great  deal  of  gaps  knocket  >s^^ 
twelvemonth.     Why  woyldn't   t^^^-^V^» 
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knocked  by  the  thunder,  the  same  as 
the  tree,  or  some  storm  that  came  up 
from  the  west? 

Mike  McInernet.  It  was  the  west 
wind,  I  suppose,  that  devoured  my 
green  cabbage?  And  that  rooted  up 
my  Champion  potatoes?  And  that 
ate  the  goosebemes  themselves  from  off 
the  bush? 

Michael  Miskell.  What  are  you 
saying?  The  two  quietest  pigs  ever  I 
had,  no  way  wioked  and  well  ringed. 
They  were  not  ten  minutes  in  it.  It 
would  be  hard  for  them  eat  strawberries 
in  that  time,  let  idone  goosebemes  that's 
füll  of  thoms. 

Mike  McInernet.  They  were  not 
qniet,  but  very  ravenous  pigs  you  had 
tnat  time,  as  active  as  a  fox  they  were, 
my  young  duoks.  Onoe  they 
had  blood  tasted  you  couldn't  stop  them. 

Michael  Miskell.  And  what  hap- 
pened  myself  the  fair  day  of  Esserkelly, 
the  time  I  was  passing  vour  door? 
Two  brazened  dogs  that  rushed  out  and 
took  a  piece  of  me.  I  never  was  the 
better  of  it  or  of  the  Start  I  got,  but 
wasting  from  then  tili  now  I 

Mike  McInernet.  Thinking  vou 
were  a  wild  beast  they  did,  that  had 
made  his  escape  out  of  the  travelling 
show,  with  the  red  eyes  of  you  and  the 
ugly  face  of  you,  and  the  two  crooked 
legs  of  you  that  wouldn't  hardly  stop 
a  pig  in  a  i^ap.  Sure  anv  dog  that  had 
any  life  in  it  at  all  would  be  roused  and 
stirred  seeing  the  like  of  you  going  the 
roadi 

Michael  Miskell.  I  did  well  tak- 
ing  out  a  summons  against  you  that 
time.  It  is  a  great  wonder  you  not  to 
have  been  bound  over  through  your 
lifetime,  but  the  laws  of  England  is 
queer. 

Mike  McInernet.  What  ailed  me 
that  l  did  not  summons  yourself  after 
you  stealing  away  the  olutch  of  eg^ 
I  had  in  the  barrel,  and  I  away  in 
Ardn^an  searching  out  a  docking  hen. 

Michael  Miskell.  To  steal  your 
eggs  is  it?  Is  that  what  you  are  saving 
now?  [Holda  up  hU  handa]  The  Lord 
is  in  heaven,  and  Peter  and  the  salnts, 
and  yourself  that  was  in  Ardrahan  that 
day  put  a  hand  on  them  as  soon  as 
myself  I  Isn't  it  a  bad  story  for  me  to 
be  wearing  out  mv  days  beside  you  the 
same  as  a  spanoelled  goat.  Chained  I 
am  and  tethered  I  am  to  a  man  that  is 
ramsacking  his  mind  for  lies  I 

Mike  McInernet.     If  it  is  a  bad 


Story  for  you,  Michael  Miskell,  it  is  a 
worse  Story  again  for  myself.  A  Miskell 
to  be  next  and  near  me  through  the 
whole  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  year. 
I  never  heard  there  to  be  any  great  name 
on  the  Miskells  as  there  was  on  my  own 
race  and  name. 

Michael  Miskell.  You  didn't,  is 
it?  Well,  you  could  hear  it  if  you  had 
but  ears  to  hear  it.  Go  across  to 
lisheen  Crannagh  and  down  to  the 
sea  and  to  Newtown  Lynch  and  the 
mills  of  Duras  and  ^ou'll  find  a  Miskell, 
and  as  f  ar  as  Dublm ! 

Mike  McInernet.  What  signifies 
Crannagh  and  the  mills  of  Duras? 
Look  at  all  my  own  generations  that 
are  buried  at  the  Seven  Churohes. 
And  how  many  generations  of  the 
Miskells  are  buried  in  it?  Answer  me 
that! 

Michael  Miskell.  I  teil  you  but 
for  the  wheat  that  was^  to  be  sowed  there 
would  be  more  side  cars  and  more  com- 
mon cars  at  my  father's  funeral  (God 
rest  his  soul  I)  than  at  any  fun^ral  ever 
left  your  own  door.  And  as  to  my 
mother,  she  was  a  Cuffe  from  ClaregaT- 
way,  and  it's  she  had  the  purer  blo<xl ! 

Mike  McInernet.  Aiid  what  do 
you  say  to  the  banshee?  Isn't  she  apt 
to  have  knowledge  of  the  ancient  race? 
Was  ever  she  heard  to  screech  or  to 
cry  for  the  Miskells?  Or  for  the  Cuffes 
from  Claregalway?  She  was  not,  but 
for  the  six  famiües,  the  H3nieses,  the 
Foxes,  the  Fahe^s,  the  Dooleys,  the 
Mcinemeys.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  the 
Mcinemeys  she  is  I  am  thinking,  cry- 
ing  them  the  same  as  a  kin^'s  chüdren. 

Michael  Miskell.  It  is  a  pity  the 
banshee  not  to  be  crying  for  yourself 
at  this  minute,  and  giving  you  a  wara- 
ing  to  quit  your  lies  and  your  ohat  and 
your  arguing  and  your  oontrary  ways; 
for  there  is  no  one  under  the  rising  son 
oould  stand  you.  I  teil  you  you  are 
not  behaving  as  in  the  presenoe  of  tiie 
Lord! 

Mike  McInernet.  Is  it  wishfol  for 
my  death  you  are?  Let  it  come  and 
meet  me  now  and  welcome  so  long  as  it 
will  part  me  from  yourseJf  I  Andl  say, 
and  I  would  kiss  the  book  on  it,  I  to 
have  one  request  only  to  be  graated, 
and  I  leaving  it  in  my  will,  it  is  what  I 
would  request,  nine  furrows  c^  the  fteld. 
nine  ridges  of  the  hüls,  nine  waves  of 
the  ocean  to  be  put  between  yonr  SJATB 
and  my  own  grave  tiie  time  we  inU  be 
laid  in  the  grotmd  I 
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Michael  Mibkell.  Amen  to  thatl 
Nine  ridges,  is  it  ?  No,  but  let  the  whole 
ridge  of  the  world  separate  us  tili  the 
Day  of  Judgment !  I  would  not  be  laid 
anear  you  at  the  Seven  Chnrohes,  I  to 
get  Ireland  without  a  divide  I 

Mike  McInebnet.  And  after  that 
again!  I'd  sooner  than  ten  poiind  in 
my  hand,  I  to  know  that  my  shadow 
and  m^  ghost  will  not  be  knocking 
about  with  your  shadow  and  your  ghost» 
and  the  both  of  us  waiting  our  time. 
I'd  sooner  be  delayed  in  Purgatory! 
Now,  have  you  anything  to  say? 

Michael  Miskell.  I  have  every- 
thinp:  to  say,  if  I  had  but  the  time  to 
say  itl 

Mike  McInernet  [siUing  up],  Let 
me  up  out  of  this  tili  I '11  ohoke  you ! 

Michael  Miskell.  You  scolding 
pauper  you  I 

Mike  McInernet  [ahaking  hia  fiat 
at  him],     Wait  a  while  1 

Michael  Miskell  [ahaking  hia  fiat], 
Wait  a  while  yourself  I 

[Mrs.  Donohob  Cornea  in  vrith  a  parcel, 
She  ia  a  countrywoman  with  a  frilled 
cap  and  a  ahawl.  She  atanda  atill  a 
minute,  The  two  old  men  He  down 
and  compoae  themaelvea] 

Mrs.  Donohoe.  They  bade  me 
come  up  here  by  the  stair.  I  never  was 
in  this  place  at  all.  I  don't  know  am  I 
right.  Which  now  of  the  two  of  ye  is 
Mike  Melnemey? 

Mike  McInernet.  Who  is  it  is  call- 
ing  me  bv  my  name? 

Mrs.  Donohoe.  Sure  amn't  I  your 
sister,  Honor  Molnemey  that  was,  that 
is  now  Honor  Donohoe. 

Mike  McInernet.  So  you  are,  I 
believe.  I  didn*t  know  you  tili  you 
pushed  anear  me.  It  is  time  indeed  for 
you  to  come  see  me,  and  I  in  this  place 
five  year  or  more.  Thinking  me  to  be 
no  credit  to  you,  I  suppose,  among  that 
tribe  of  the  Donohoes.  I  wonder  they 
to  give  you  leave  to  come  ask  am  I 
living  yet  or  dead? 

Mrs.  Donohoe.  Ah,  sure,  I  buried 
the  whole  string  of  them.  Himself  was 
the  last  to  go.  [Wipea  her  eyea]  The 
Lord  be  praised  he  got  a  fine  natural 
death.  Sure  we  must  go  through  our 
crosses.  And  he  got  a  lovely  funeral; 
it  would  delight  you  to  hear  the  priest 
reading  the  Mass.  My  poor  John 
Donohoe !  A  nioe  clean  man,  you 
couldn't  but  be  fond  of  him.    Very 


severe  on  the  tobacoo  he  was,  but  he 
wouldn't  touch  the  drink. 

Mike  McInernet.  And  is  it  in 
Curranroe  you  are  living  yet? 

Mrs.  Donohoe.  It  is  so.  He  left 
all  to  myself.  But  it  is  a  lonesome 
thing  the  head  of  a  house  to  have 
diedl 

Mike  McInernet.  I  hoi)e  that  he 
has  left  you  a  nice  way  of  living? 

Mrs.  Donohoe.  Fair  enough,  fair 
enough.  A  wide  lovely  house  I  have; 
a  f ew  acres  of  grass  land  .  .  .  the  grass 
does  be  very  sweet  that  grows  among 
the  stones.  And  as  to  the  sea,  there  is 
something  from  it  ever^  day  of  the 
year,  a  handful  of  periwmkles  to  make 
kitohen,  or  oockles  maybe.  There  is 
manv  a  thing  in  the  sea  is  not  decent,  but 
oocldes  is  fit  to  put  bef ore  the  Lord  I 

Mike  McInernet.  You  have  all 
that!  And  you  without  ere  a  man  in 
the  house? 

Mrs.  Donohoe.  It  is  what  I  am 
thinking,  yourself  might  come  and  keep 
me  Company.  It  is  no  credit  to  me  a 
brother  of  my  own  to  be  in  this  place 
at  all. 

Mike  McInernet.  1*11  go  with  you ! 
Let  me  out  of  this!  It  is  the  name  of 
the  Mcinemeys  will  be  rising  on  every 
side! 

Mrs.  Donohoe.  I  don*t  know.  I 
was  Ignorant  of  you  being  kept  to  the 
bed. 

Mike  McInernet.  I  am  not  kept 
to  it,  but  maybe  an  odd  time  when 
there  is  a  oohc  rises  up  within  me.  My 
stomach  always  gets  better  the  time 
there  is  a  change  in  the  moon.  I'd 
like  well  to  draw  anear  you.  My  heavy 
blessing  on  you,  Honor  Donohoe,  for 
the  band  you  have  held  out  to  me  this 
day. 

Mrs.  Donohoe.  Sure  you  oould  be 
keeping  the  fire  in,  and  stirring  the  pot 
with  the  bit  of  Indian  meal  for  the  hens, 
and  milking  the  goat  and  taldng  the 
tacklings  off  the  aonkey  at  the  door; 
and  maybe  putting  out  the  cabbage 
plants  in  their  time.  For  when  the  old 
man  died  the  garden  died. 

Mike  McInernet.  I  could  to  be 
sure,  and  be  outting  the  potatoes  for 
seed.  What  luck  could  there  be  in  a 
place  and  a  man  not  to  be  in  it?  Is 
that  now  a  suit  of  clothes  you  have 
brought  with  you? 

Mrs.  Donohob.    It  is  so,  the  ^^^a 
you  will  be  tasty  ooming  in  amoix&  *^^^ 
neighboun  at  Curraxuoe. 
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Mike  McInerne.y.  My  joy  you 
are!  It  is  well  jrou  eamed  me!  Let 
me  up  out  of  this!  [He  sita  up  and 
spredds  out  Ihe  clothes  and  iriea  on  coat] 
That  now  is  a  good  frieze  coat  .  .  . 
and  a  hat  in  the  mshion  .  .  . 

[He  puls  on  hat] 

Michael  Miskell  [alarmed].  And  is 
it  going  out  of  this  you  are,  Mike 
Molnemey  ? 

Mike  McInerney.  Don't  you  hear  I 
am  going?  To  Curranroe  I  am  ^oing. 
Going  I  am  to  a  place  where  I  will  get 
eve^  good  thing ! 

Michael  Miskell.  And  is  it  to 
leave  me  here  af ter  you  you  will  ? 

Mike  McInerney  [in  a  rising  chant], 
Every  good  thing!  The  goat  and  the 
kid  are  there,  the  sheep  and  the  lamb 
are  there,  the  cow  does  be  running  and 
she  Coming  to  be  milked!  Ploughing 
and  seed  sowing,  blossom  at  Christmas 
time,  the  cuckoo  speaking  through  the 
dark  days  of  the  year!  Ah,  what  are 
you  talking  about?  Wheat  high  in 
hedges,  no  talk  about  the  rent !  Salmon 
in  the  rivers  as  plenty  as  turf  I  Spend- 
ing  and  getting  and  nothing:  scarce! 
Sport  and  pleasure,  and  musio  on  the 
strings  I  Age  will  go  from  me  and  I  will 
be  young  again.  Qeese  and  turkeys  for 
the  hundreds  and  drink  for  the  whole 
World  I 

Michael  Miskell.  Ah,  Mike,  is  it 
truth  you  are  saying,  you  to  go  from 
me  and  to  leave  me  with  rüde  people 
and  with  townspeople,  and  with  people 
of  every  parish  in  the  union,  and  they 
having  no  respect  för  me  or  no  wish  for 
me  at  all  1 

Mike  McInerney.  Whist  now  and 
1*11  leave  you  .  .  .  my  pipe  [handa  it 
over];  and  1*11  engage  it  is  Honor 
Donohoe  won*t  refuse  to  be  sending 
you  a  few  ounces  of  tobacoo  an  odd 
time,  and  neighbours  coming  to  the 
fair  in  November  or  in  the  month  of 
May. 

Michael  Miskell.  Ah,  what  signi- 
fies  tobacco?  All  that  I  am  craving  is 
the  talk.  There  to  be  no  one  at  all  to 
sa:^  out  to  whatever  thought  might  be 
rising  in  my  innate  mind  I  To  be  lying 
here  and  no  oonversible  person  in  it 
would  be  the  abomination  of  misery  I 

Mike  McInerney.  Look  now, 
Honor. ....  It  is  what  l  often  heard 
Said,  two  to  be  better  than  one.  .  .  . 
Sure  if  you  had  an  old  trouser  was  füll 
of  holes  .  .  .  or  a  skirt  .  .  .  wouldn't 
you  put  another  in  under  it  that  might 


be  as  tattered  as  itself ,  and  the  two  of 
them  together  would  make  some  sort 
of  a  decent  show? 

Mrs.  Donohoe.  Ah,  what  are  you 
saying?  There  is  no  holes  in  that  suit 
I  brought  you  now,  but  as  sound  it  is 
as  the  day  I  spun  it  for  himself . 

Mike  McInerney.  It  is  what  I  am 
thinking,  Honor  ...  I  do  be  weak  an 
odd  time  .  .  .  any  load  l  would  carry, 
it  preys  upon  my  side  .  .  .  and  this 
man  does  be  weak  an  odd  time  with  the 
sweUing  in  his  knees  .  .  .  but  the  two 
of  US  together  it*s  not  likely  it  is  at  the 
one  time  we  would  fail.  Bring  the  both 
of  US  with  you,  Honor,  and  the  height 
of  the  Castle  of  luck  on  you,  and  the  both 
of  US  together  will  make  one  good  hardy 
man! 

Mrs.  Donohoe.  I*d  like  my  job! 
Is  it  queer  in  the  head  you  are  grown 
asking  me  to  bring  in  a  stranger  off  the 
road? 

Michael  Miskell.  I  am  not, 
ma*am,  but  an  old  neighbour  I  am.  If 
I  had  forecasted  this  asking  I  would 
have  asked  it  myself.  Michael  Miskell 
I  am,  that  was  in  the  next  house  to  you 
in  Skehanagh  I 

Mrs.  Donohoe.  For  jpity's  sake! 
Michael  Miskell  is  it?  That*s  worse 
again.  Yourself  and  Mike  that  never 
left  fighting  and  scolding  and  attacking 
one  another!  Sparring  at  one  another 
like  two  young  pups  you  were,  and 
threatening  one  another  after  like  two 
grown  dogs ! 

Mike  McInerney.  All  the  quarrel- 
ling  was  evjBr  in  the  place  it  was  myself 
did  it.  Sure  his  anger  rises  fast  and 
goes  away  like  the  wind.  Bring  him 
out  with  myself  now,  Honor  Donohoe, 
and  God  bless  you. 

Mrs.  Donohoe.  Well,  then,  I  will 
not  bring  him  out,  and  I  will  not  bring 
yourself  out,  and  you  not  to  leam  better 
sense.  Are  you  making  yourself  ready 
to  come? 

Mike  McInerney.  I  am  thinking, 
maybe  .  .  .  it  is  a  mean  thing  for  a 
man  that  is  shivering  into  sevcnty  years 
to  go  changing  from  place  to  place. 

Mrs.  Donohoe.  Well,  take  your 
luck  or  leave  it.  All  I  asked  was  to  save 
you  from  the  hurt  and  the  barm  of  the 
year. 

Mike  McInerney.  Bring  the  both 
of  US  with  you  or  I  will  not  stir  out  d 
this. 

Mrs.  Donohob.  GKve  me  baok  my 
fine    Buit  so  [begina    gcUhering   up  tk$ 
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clothea],  tili  I'll  go  look  for  a  man  of 
my  ownl 

Mike  McInernet.  Let  you  go  so, 
as  you  are  so  unnatural  and  so  disoblig- 
ing,  and  look  for  some  man  of  your  own, 
Gk)d  help  him !  For  I  will  not  go  with 
you  at  all  I 

Mrs.  Donohoe.    It  is  too  much  time 

I  lost  with  you,  and  dark  night  waiting 

to  overtake  me  on  the  road.     Let  the 

two  of  you  stop  together,  and  the  back 

of  my  hand  to  you.     It  is  I  will  leave 

you  there  the  same  as  Qt)d  lef  t  the  Jews ! 

[She  goea  out.     The  old  men  lie 

down  and  are  süent  for  a  mo- 

ment] 

Michael  Miskell.  Maybe  the  house 
is  not  so  Wide  as  what  she  says. 

Mike  McInerney.  Why  wouldn*t 
it  be  Wide? 

Michael  Miskell.  Ah,  there  does 
be  a  good  deal  of  middling  poor  houses 
down  by  the  sea. 

Mike  McInerney.  What  would  you 
know  about  wide  houses?,  Whatever 
sort  of  a  house  you  had  yourself  it  was 
too  wide  for  the  Provision  you  had  into 
it. 

Michael  Miskell.  Whatever  Pro- 
vision I  had  in  my  house  it  was  whole- 
some  Provision  and  natural  Provision. 
Herseli  and  her  periwinklesi  Peri- 
winkles  is  a  hungry  sort  of  food. 

Mike  McInerney.  Stop  your  im- 
pudence  and  your  chat  or  it  will  be  the 
worse  for  you.  I'd  bear  with  my  own 
father  and  mother  as  long  as  any  man 
would,  but  if  they'd  vex  me  I  would 
give  them  the  length  of  a  rope  as  soon 
as  another  I 


Michael  Miskell.  I  would  never 
ask  at  all  to  go  eating  periwinkles. 

Mike  McInerney  [siiting  up].  Have 
you  anyone  to  fight  me  ? 

Michael  Miskell  [whimpering].  1 
have  not,  only  the  Lord ! 

Mike  McInerney.  Let  you  leave 
putting  insults  on  me  so,  and  death 
picking  at  you ! 

Michael  Miskell.  Sure  I  am  say- 
ing  nothing  at  all  to  displease  ^ou.  It 
is  why  I  wouldn't  go  eating  penwinkles, 
I*m  in  dread  I  might  swallow  the 
pin. 

Mike  McInerney.  Who  in  the 
World  wide  is  asking  you  to  eat  them? 
You're  as  tricky  as  a  fish  in  the  füll 
tidel 

Michael  Miskell.  Tricky  is  it! 
Oh,  my  curse  and  the  curse  of  the  four 
and  twenty  men  upon  you ! 

Mike  McInerney.  That  the  worm 
may  chew  you  from  skin  to  marrow 
bone !  [Seizes  his  pillow] 

Michael  Miskell  [seizing  hia  own 
pillow].  I'll  leave  my  death  on  you, 
you  scheming  bagabone ! 

Mike  McInerney.  By  cripesi  I'll 
pull  out  your  pin  f eathers ! 

[Throwing  pillow] 

Michael  Miskell  [throwing  pillow], 
You  tyrant !    You  big  bully  you ! 

Mike  McInerney  [throwing  pillow 
and  aeizing  mug].  Take  this  so,  you 
stobbing  rufl&an  you ! 

[They  throw  all  within  their  reach 
al  one  another^  muga,  prayer 
bookat  pipea,  etc] 

[Curtain] 
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JOHN  MILLINGTON  SYNGE 
(1871-1901) 

There  is  something  so  personal  about  the  career  of  Synge,  his  life  seems  to  have 
been  so  full,  and  yet  so  unaccomplished  in  its  work,  that  facts  are  lost  in  the  detail 
of  loving  tribute.  The  contrasts  in  his  activities  are  so  violent  and  his  aceomplish- 
ment  so  many-sided,  that  his  genius  is  the  type  enticing  the  biographer  to  research 
of  the  most  intimate  kind.  To  certain  writers  the  task  of  recording  the  career  of 
Synge  is  almost  as  oonsecrated  as  the  task  of  the  Stevenson  lover  who  visits  every 
shrine  and  locahty  with  the  hope  of  finding  something  new  about  his  subjeet. 

Synge  was  bom  in  Newtown  Little,  near  Rathfarnham,  a  suburb  of  Dublin, 
on  April  16,  1871.  He  was  educated  in  private  sohools,  and  between  his  fourteenth 
and  seventeenth  years  had  a  tutor.  Had  one  judged  of  his  later  career  by  his 
youthful  tastes,  one  would  have  said  that  Synge  was  destined  to  be  a  naturalist. 
When  he  took  up  music  and  became  more  than  proficient  with  the  piano,  the  flute, 
and  the  violin,  one  would  have  said  that  he  would  continue  his  work  and  become  a 
leading  Irish  composer.  For,  as  late  as  1891,  while  at  Trinity  College,  he  studied  at 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Music,  easily  obtaining  a  scholarship  in  harmony  and 
counterpoint.  In  f act,  af ter  his  graduation  from  Trinity,  which  he  entered  in  1888, 
studying  under  Doctor  Traill,  af  ter  taking  all  the  honours  he  could  in  Hebrew  and 
in  Irish,  he  determined  to  practise  music  as  a  profession,  and  went  to  Germany  for 
that  purpose.  But  before  1894  came  to  an  end,  Synge  had  changed  his  plans  and 
had  determined  to  follow  literature  instead.  This  caused  him  to  settle  in  Paris, 
in  January,  1895.  And  from  now  on  he  spent  much  of  his  time  between  France  and 
Ireland. 

As  a  linguist,  Synge  was  exceptionally  proficient.  Visiting  Italy,  in  1896,  he 
studied  Italian.  And  in  1897  he  not  only  wrote  prose  and  verse  both  in  English 
and  French,  but  he  had  planned  a  translation  from  the  Italian  of  "The  Little 
Flowers*'  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  His  Student  nature  never  having  deserted  him, 
he  planned  for  himself  a  comprehensive  and  exhaustive  survey  of  Racine.  It  was 
in  this  mood  that  he  met  Yeats  in  1899.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  introduction,  he 
probably  would  have  continued  his  criticisms,  and  we  would  have  had-  none  of  the 
exceptional  plays  which  were  to  follow  his  visit  to  the  Aran  Islands  in  September, 
1899.  This  visit  was  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  visits  in  1900,  1901,  and  1902. 
As  a  critic  said : 

He  took  with  him  his  fiddle,  his  oonjuring  tricks,  his  camera,  and  penny 
whistle,  and  f eared  that  they  would  get  tired  of  him  if  he  brought  them  nothing 
new. 

His  notes,  whioh  he  began  to  gather  during  his  second  stay,  were  oompleted  in 
Paris,  Dublin,  and  London,  and  were  published  in  April,  1907. 

Meanwhile,  Synge  had  written  two  plays  founded  on  stories  he  had  heard  VtvSSsä 
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Aran  Islands.  One  of  these  was  entitled  ''The  Shadow  of  the  Glen"  and  the  other 
"  Riders  to  the  Sea/'  As  we  have  stated,  Synge  rode  into  reputation  as  a  dramatist 
on  the  high  wave  of  enthusiasm  which  was  behind  the  establishment  of  the  Irish 
Literary  Theatre.  "The  Shadow  of  the  Glen"  was  presented  at  Molesworth 
Hall,  Dublin,  on  October  8,  1903,  and  "Riders  to  the  Sea"  at  the  same  place,  Febru- 
ary  25,  1904.*  After  theae  there  oame  "The  Tinker's  Wedding",  which  we  are  told 
was  the  first  drama  conceived  by  him,  and  begun  in  1902,  and  "The  Well  of  the 
Saints",  written  in  1903.  Dnring  this  winter  of  1902-1903,  Synge  lived  in  London, 
and  then  as  qiiickly  changed  his  abode  to  Paris,  and  to  the  wilds  of  Wicklow  and 
Kerry.  He  seems  to  have  had  a  wandering  fever,  and  his  impressions  of  Wicklow 
and  Kerry  were  published  in  the  Manchester  Guardian,  and  are  contained  in  the 
fourth  volume  of  his  Works.  In  this  fonrth  volume  may  likewise  be  seen  impres- 
sions of  Connemara,  through  which  congested  district  Synge  toured  with  Jack  Yeats. 

As  one  of  the  three  literary  ad  visers  to  the  Abbey  Theatre,  Synge*s  tenure  of 
Office  lasted  from  its  opening  nntil  the  day  of  his  death.  In  February,  1905,  a  new 
play,  "The  Well  of  the  Saints",  was  given,  and  in  1907  the  famous  "Playboy  of  the 
Western  World." 

The  last  year  of  his  lif e  was  passed  mostly  in  Dublin ;  he  was  busy  re-writing 
"Deirdre  of  the  Sorrows",  unfinished  at  his  death  and  published  posthumously  at 
Miss  Yeats' s  Cuala  Press.  He  died  on  March  24,  1909,  at  a  private  nursing  home, 
and  was  buried  in  the  family  tomb  in  Dublin. 

Lovers  of  Synge  have  eagerly  scanned  every  poem  and  piece  of  prose  of  his  that 
has  been  given  f  or  publication.  His  literary  executors  still  have  in  their  possession 
muoh  valuable  unpublished  material,  but  we  doubt  whether  anything  they  may 
hold  in  reserve  will  give  us  a  fairer  picture  of  Synge  than  that  which,  through  the  * 
assiduous  labours  of  Maurice  Bourgeois,  is  contained  in  his  volume  of  personal 
researches. 

John  Masefield,  in  his  article  for  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  claims 
that  Synge  "brought  into  Irish  literature  the  gifts  of  detachment  from  topio,  and  a 
wild  vitality  of  tragedy." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Synge's  "The  Shadow  of  the  Glen"  and  "Riders  to  the 
Sea  "  are  striking  examples  of  that  literature  which  is  built  out  of  life  stufif ;  they  oon- 
tain  rieh  veins  of  tragic  humour  and  religious  fervour.  He  may,  in  his  notes  for 
"The  Aran  Islands",  have  stressed  the  realistic  vein  which  oomes  with  a  self-con- 
scious  study  of  the  people ;  but  by  nature  he  was  too  human,  too  responsive  to  the 
human  in  others,  to  be  enamoured  of  a  mere  Statistical  accoimt.  The  etemal  note 
of  sadness  was  that  which  tempered  the  Observation  of  Synge,  and,  as  P.  P.  Howe 
says,  in  his  critical  study  of  the  dramatist,  "  He  had  the  ability  of  wringing  from  an 
atmosphere  almost  patriarchal,  the  tragedy  of  a  small  place  raised  to  the  tragic  ap- 
peal  of  the  entire  world." 

The  fields  and  the  sea  were  his  backgroimd,  and  if  in  "The  Shadow  of  the  Glen" 
we  obtain  a  certain  pastoral  quality,  in  "Riders  to  the  Sea"  we  are  given  as  distinet 
a  genre  picture  as  in  Hermann  Heijerman's  Dutch  play,  "The  Good  Hope.*' 

Bourgeois  claims  that  Synge  always  told  his  friends  "In  the  Shadow  of  the Oflfln" 
was  composed  before  "Riders  to  the  Sea"S  but  only  just  before.  The  two  pbiyB 
were  practically  finished  by  the  end  of  1902.    Masefield  writes  that  when  he  hflud 

1  In  M.  Bourgeois'8  "John  Millington  Synge  and  the  Irish  Theatie",  1918,  p.  M7, 
itt  a  oomplete  stage  history  of  the  play. 
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them  read  in  London,  in  January,  1903,  at  the  rooms  of  one  who  was  always  gen- 
erously  helpful  to  writers  not  yet  snre  of  their  root,  **The  Shadow"  was  oomplete 
and  *'The  Riders"  not  quite  oomplete.  **A  lady  [Lady  Gregory]  read  the  plays 
very  beautifully.  Afterwards  we  all  applauded.  Synge  leamed  his  mutier  that 
night.  Until  then  all  his  work  had  been  tentative  and  in  the  air.  After  that,  he 
went  forward  knowing  what  he  could  do." 

There  are  some  who  believe  that  the  influence  of  Pierre  Loti  on  Synge  was  very 
pronounced.  Bourgeois  declares  that  it  was  oonspicuously  apparent  in  **Riders  to 
the  Sea.*'  However  that  may  be,  we  do  know  that  this  play  embodies  some  of  the 
mystioal  strain  of  Maeterlinck. 

Li  his  essay  on  '* Synge  and  the  Lreland  of  His  Time*',  Yeats  declares : 

Once  when  I  had  been  saying  that  though  it  seemed  to  me  that  a  conven- 
tional  descriptive  passage  encumbered  the  action  at  the  moment  of  crisis,  I 
liked  **The  Shadow  of  the  Glen"  better  than  **Riders  to  the  Sea,"  that  is,  for 
aU  the  nobility  of  its  end,  its  mood  of  Greek  tragedy,  too  passive  in  suffering  ; 
and  had  quoted  from  Matthew  Amold's  introduction  to  "Empedocles  on 
Etna",  Synge  answered,  "It  is  a  cnrious  thing  that  *The  Riders  to  the  Sea' 
succeeds  with  an  English  but  not  with  an  Irish  audience,  and  *The  Shadow 
of  the  Glen',  which  is  not  liked  by  an  English  audience,  is  always  liked  in 
Lreland,  though  it  is  disliked  there  in  theory.*'  Since  then  '*The  Riders  to  the 
Sea"  has  grown  into  great  popularity  in  Dublin,  partly  because,  with  the  tacti- 
cal  instinct  of  an  L-ish  mob,  the  demonstrators  against  *'The  Playboy",  both  in 
the  press  and  in  the  theatre,  where  it  began  the  evening,  selected  it  for  applause. 

Bourgeois  agrees  that  Loti*s  **Pdcheur  d*Islande"  and  Hermann  Heijerman's 
"The  Good  Hope"  are  behind  "Riders  to  the  Sea."  He  likewise  quotes  Padraio 
Colum  as  having  stated  that  Synge  said  to  him  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  he  wrote 
"Riders  to  the  Sea"  was  that  he  had  i>ersonally  begun  to  anticipate  something 
of  the  sadness  of  old  age  and  death. 

"Riders  to  the  Sea"  [writes  Howe]  gets  so  fierce  a  momentum  upon  it  that 
Synge's  very  regard  for  time  is  bumed  up  in  the  flame ;  but  here  the  appearance 
of  fault  might  easily  have  been  avoided  by  a  lesser  dramatist,  for  it  comes  in 
only  with  Synge's  refusal  to  '*make  talk."  In  its  passionate  simplicity, 
the  tragedy  becomes  over-simplified  and  reality  escapes  it. 

It  is  because  reality  escapes  it  that  Synge's  realism  is  mystioal  poetry.  And 
while  the  close  of  the  tragedy  does  not  smite  one  with  that  personal  reaction  one 
has  in  witnessing  Heijerman's  "The  Good  Hope",  while  the  effect  on  the  reader 
and  observer  is  distinctly  joyless  and  without  active  response,  nevertheless  a  deeper 
note  of  human  nature  is  Struck  by  Synge  than  by  Heijerman. 

It  is  not  our  place  here  to  disouss  the  advance  made  by  Synge  in  the  teohnique 
of  the  one-act  play.  It  is  a  study,  however,  none  the  lees  profitable,  as  is  also  to 
draw  from  Synge's  notebooks  how  a  dramatist  may  shape  material  to  his  end. 

Synge  introduced  into  the  Irish  Drama  a  new  subjeot  and  a  new  rhythm.  His 
method  seems  to  have  been  almost  self-conscious  in  his  scraping  of  humanity  to  the 
bone  and  building  it  up  again  through  his  own  personality.  James  Himeker  speaks 
of  his  clear,  rieh  vibrant  prose,  and  lauds  his  gypey  temperament.  No  dramatist, 
other  than  Synge,  of  the  Irish  Theatre,  has  given  to  the  Irish  Movement  that  vitality 
which  will  outlast  the  special  Movement  and  mark  it  as  great  drama. 
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CHARACTEBS 

First  performed  <U  the  Moleaworth  Hall,  Dublirit  February  26ik^  1904 

Maürta  ,     ,    ,    ,    an  old  woman Honor  LftTdk 

Bartlet  ....     her  aon W.  Q.  Faj 

Cathleen    .     .     .     her  daughter Sarah  Allgood 

Nora a  younger  daughter Emma  Venu» 

Men  and  Women 


KIDEBS  TO   THE   SBA 


[Coltage  kitehen,  wilh  nett,  eiUskina, 
»pinning  viheel,  tome  ntvi  board» 
»Umding  by  tke  loolj,  ete.  Cathleen, 
a  girl  ofabovl  ttperUy,finiakea  knead- 
ing  cake,  and  puls  il  doum  in  Ihe  pot- 
oven  by  the  lire;  then  xnpes  her 
kanda,  and  begina  lo  apin  al  Ihe 
■  wheel.      Nora,    a   young   girl,   puls 

her  head  in  at  the  door] 
Nora  (in  a  ioio  voiee],     Wliere  is  ehe? 
Cathlben.     She's  lying  down,  God 
help  her,  and  may  be  aleeping,  if  ahe's 

[Nora  comet  in  aoflly,  and  takea 
a  bundU  from  under  her  shawl] 
Catkleen  [apinning  tke  teheel  rapidly]. 
What  is  ityou  have? 

Nora.  The  young  ijriest  ib  alter 
bringing  them.  It's  a  ahirt  and  a  plain 
stockiiig  were  got  oS  a  drowned  man 
in  Doaeeal. 

ICathleen  »top»  her  wheel  teith  a 

aadden  movement,  and  lean»  out 

lo  listen] 

Nora.     We're    to    find    out    if    it's 

Michael'a  they  are,  aome  time  IieraeU 

will  be  down  tooking  by  the  sea. 

Cathleen.  How  would  they  be 
Michaers,  Nora.  How  would  he  go  the 
length  of  that  way  to  the  far  north? 

Nora.  The  young  priest  says  he's 
known  the  like  of  it.  "  If  it'a  Michael's 
they  are,"  aaya  he,  "^ou  can  teil  heraelf 
he's  got  a  olean  bunal  by  the  graee  of 
Ood,  and  if  they're  not  Bis,  let  ao  one 
aay  a  word  about  them,  tor  ahe'!!  be 
petting  her  death,"  says  he,  "with  oiy- 
ing  and  lamenting." 

\The  door  tehich  Nora  jialf  closed 

is  blown  open  by  a  galt  o}  v)ind\ 

Cathleek    [looking    out    anxioualy]. 

Did  you  ask  him  would  he  stop  Bartley 

Snag  this  day  with  the  honea  to  the 
alway  fair? 


does  be  saying  prayers  balf  through  the 
night,  aad  the  Almighty  God  won't 
leave  her  deatitute,"  says  he,  "with  no 

Cathleen.     la  the  sea  bad  by  the 
white  rooks,  Nora? 
Nora.     MiddUng  bad,  God  help  us. 

There'a  a  ^eat  roariog  in  the  west,  and 
it's  woree  it'll  be  getting  when  the  tide's 
turued  to  the  wind,  \She  goes  over  to 
tke  table  with  Iha  bündle]     Shell  1  open  it 

Catblben,  Maybe  she'd  wake  up 
oti  UB,  and  come  in  before  we'd  done, 
[ComiTig  to  the  table]  It's  a  long  time 
we'U  be,  and  the  two  of  us  orying, 

Nora  \goea  to  tke  inner  door  and 
lietens].  She's  moving  about  on  the 
bed.    She'll  be  Coming  in  a  minute. 

Cathleen.  Give  me  the  ladd«', 
and  ril  put  them  up  in  the  turf-loft, 
the  way  she  won't  know  of  them  at  all, 
and  maybe  when  the  tide  turns  she'U 
be  going  down  to  aee  would  he  be  float- 
ing  from  the  eaat. 

\They  put  tke  ladder  againat  the 
gable  of  tke  chimney :  Cathlken 
goee  up  a  fevi  stepi  and  hide» 
tke  bündle  in  the  turf-ioft. 
Madrta  Cornea  from  Ihe  inner 

Maurta  [looking  up  al  Cathleen  and 
apeaking  queruloualy].  lao't  it  turf 
enough  you  have  for  this  day  and  even- 


[NoRA  piekt  up  the  (ur/  and  pule 
it  round  the  pot-oven] 
Macrya   [»itting   down   on  a   alool  at 
tke  fire].     He  won't  go  this  day  with  the 
wind  rising  from  the  doutfa  and  wea^- 
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He  won't  go  this  day,  for  the  young 
priest  will  stop  him  surely. 

Nora.  He  11  not  stop  him,  mother, 
and  I  heard  Eamon  Simon  and  Stephen 
Pheety  and  Colum  Shawn  saying  he 
would  go. 

Maurya.     Where  is  he  itself  ? 

Nora.  He  went  down  to  see  would 
there  be  another  boat  sailing  in  the 
week,  and  I'm  thinking  it  won't  be  long 
tili  he*8  here  now,  for  the  tide's  tuming 
at  the  green  head,  and  the  hooker*s 
tacking  from  the  east. 

Cathleen.  I  hear  some  one  passing 
the  big  stones. 

Nora  [looking  out],  He's  Coming  now, 
and  he  in  a  hurry. 

Bartlet  [comea  in  and  looks  round 
the  room.  Speaking  sadly  and  quietly], 
Where  is  the  bit  of  new  rope,  Cathleen, 
was  bonght  in  Connemarar 

Cathleen  [coming  down],  Give  it  to 
him,  Nora ;  it's  on  a  nail  by  the  white 
boards.  I  hung  it  up  this  moming,  for 
the  pig  with  the  black  feet  was  eating 
it. 

Nora  [giving  him  a  rope],  Is  that  it, 
Bartley  ? 

Maurya.  You'd  do  right  to  leave 
that  rope,  Bartley,  hanging  by  the 
boards.  [Bartley  takea  the  rope]  It 
will  be  wanting  in  this  place,  I*m  telling 
you,  if  Michael  is  washed  uj)  to-morrow 
moming,  or  the  next  morning,  or  any 
morning  in  the  week,  for  it's  a  deep 
GTave  we'll  make  him  by  the  grace  of 
God. 

Bartley  [heginning  to  work  with  the 
rope],  I've  no  halter  the  way  I  can  ride 
down  on  the  mare,  and  I  must  ^o  now 
quickly.  This  is  the  one  boat  going  for 
two  weeks  or  beyond  it,  and  the  fair 
will  be  a  good  fair  for  horses  I  heard 
them  saying  below. 

Maurya.  It's  a  hard  thing  they*ll 
be  saying  below  if  the  body  is  washed 
up  and  tnere*s  no  man  in  it  to  make  the 
coffin,  and  I  after  giving  a  big  price  for 
the  finest  white  boards  you'd  find  in 
Connemara. 

[She  looka  round  at  the  hoarda] 

Bartley.     How  would  it  be  washed 

up,  and  we  after  looking  each  day  for 

mne  days,  and  a  strong  wind  blowing  a 

while  back  from  the  west  and  south  ? 

Maurya.  If  it  wasn't  found  itself, 
that  wind  is  raising  the  sea,  and  there 
wa43  a  Star  up  against  the  moon,  and  it 
rising  in  the  niffCt.  If  it  was  a  hundred 
horses,  or  a  thousand  horses  vou  had 
itself,  what  is  the  price  of  a  tnousand 


horses  against  a  son  where  there  is  one 
son  only  ? 

Bartley  [working  at  the  halter,  to 
Cathleen].  Let  vou  go  down  each 
day,  and  see  the  sheep  aren't  jumping 
in  on  the  rye,  and  if  the  Jobber  comes 
you  can  seil  the  pig  with  the  black  feet 
if  there  is  a  good  price  going. 

Maurya.  How  would  the  like  of 
her  get  a  good  price  for  a  pig? 

Bartley.  [To  Cathleen]  If  the 
west  wind  holds  with  the  last  bit  of 
the  moon  let  you  and  Nora  get  up  weed 
enough  for  another  cock  for  the  kelp. 
It*s  hard  set  we*ll  be  from  this  day  with 
no  one  in  it  but  one  man  to  work. 

Maurya.  It's  hard  set  we'll  be 
surely  the  day  you're  drownd'd  with  the 
rest.  What  way  will  I  live  and  the 
girls  with  me,  and  I  an  old  woman 
looking  for  the  grave  ? 

[Bartley  lays  down  the  halter, 
takea  off  hia  old  coat,  and  puts 
on   a   newer   one   of  the   aame 
^  flannel] 

Bartley.  [To  Nora]  Is  she  Coming 
to  the  pier? 

Nora  [looking  out],  She's  passing 
the  green  head  and  letting  fall  her  sails. 

Bartley  [getting  his  purae  and  to- 
hacco],  VW.  have  half  an  hour  to  ^Q 
down,  and  you'll  see  me  coming  again 
in  two  days,  or  in  three  days,  or  maybe 
in  f our  days  if  the  wind  is  oad. 

Maurya  [tuming  round  to  the  fire, 
and  putting  her  ehawl  over  her  head], 
Isn't  it  a  hard  and  cruel  man  won't 
hear  a  word  from  an  old  woman,  and 
she  holding  him  from  the  sea? 

Cathleen.  It*s  the  life  of  a  young 
man  to  be  going  on  the  sea,  and  who 
would  listen  to  an  old  woman  with  one 
thing  and  she  sasring  it  over? 

Bartley  Haking  the  halter],  I  must 
go  now  quickly.  I'll  ride  down  on  the 
red  mare,  and  the  gray  pony  'U  run 
behind  me.  .  .  .  The  blessing  of  God 
on  you.  [He  goea  ovl] 

Maurya  [crying  out  <i8  he  is  in  the 
door],  He's  gone  now,  God  spare  us, 
and  we'll  not  see  him  again.  He's 
gone  now,  and  when  the  blaok  ni^ht  is 
falling  I'll  have  no  son  left  me  in  the 
World. 

Cathleen.  Why  wouldn*t  you  pve 
him  yoiur  blessing  and  he  looking  round 
in  the  door?  Isn*t  it  sorrow  enooeh  is 
on  every  one  in  this  house  withoat 
your  sending  him  out  with  aa  unliieky 
word  behind  him,  aad  a  hard  mvd  m 
his  ear? 
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[Maürta  takes  up  the^  longa  and 
begina  raking  the  fire  aimleasly 
withotU  looking  round] 

Nora  [turning  towards  her],  You're 
taking  away  the  turf  from  the  cake. 

Cathlben  [crying  out].  The  Son  of 
God  forgive  us,  Nora,  we're  after  for- 
getting  ms  bit  of  bread. 

[She  Cornea  over  to  the  fire] 

Nora.  And  it's  destroved  he*ll  be 
l^oing  tili  dark  night,  and  he  after  eat- 
ing  nothing  since  the  sun  went  up. 

Cathleen  [turning  the  cake  oui  oj  the 
Oven].  It*s  destroyed  he'll  be,  snrely. 
There*8  no  sense  lef  t  on  any  person  in  a 
house  where  an  old  woman  will  be  talk- 
ing  f or  ever. 

[Maurta  awaya  heraelf  on  her 
atool] 

Cathleen  [cutting  off  aome  of  the 
hread  and  rollingü  in  a  cLoth;  to  Maürta]. 
Let  you  go  down  now  to  the  spring  well 
and  give  him  this  and  he  passing. 
You'll  see  him  then  and  the  dark  word 
will  be  broken,  and  you  can  say  **God 
speed  you",  the  way  he'll  be  easy  in  his 
mind. 

Maurta  [taking  the  hread].  Will 
I  be  in  it  as  soon  as  himself  ? 

Cathleen.     If  you  go  now  quickly. 

Maurta  [atanding  up  unateadüy]. 
It's  hard  set  I  am  to  walk. 

Cathleen  \l6oking  at  her  anxioialy]. 
Give  her  the  stick,  Nora,  or  maybe 
she'll  slip  on  the  bip:  stones. 

Nora.     What  stick? 

Cathleen.  The  stick  Michael 
brought  from  Connemara. 

Maürta  [taking  a  atick  Nora  givea 
her].  In  the  big  world  the  old  people 
do  be  leaving  things  after  them  for 
their  sons  and  children,  but  in  this 
place  it  is  the  voung  men  do  be  leaving 
things  behind  for  them  that  do  be  old. 
[S?ie  goea  out  alowly.  Nora  goea 
over  to  the  ladder] 

Cathleen.  Wait,  Nora,  maybe  she'd 
turn  back  quickly.  She*s  that  sorry, 
God  help  her,  you  wouldn't  know  the 
thing  she'd  do. 

Nora.    Is  she  gone  round  by  the  bush ? 

Cathleen  [Ichking  out]  She's  gone 
now.  Throw  it  down  quickly,  for  the 
Lord  knows  when  she'll  be  out  of  it  again. 

Nora  [getting  the  hundle  from  the  loft], 
The  young  priest  said  he'd  be  passmg 
to-morrow,  and  we  might  go  down  and 
speak  to  him  below  if  it's  Michaers  they 
are  surely. 

Cathleen  [taking  the  hundU].  Did 
he  say  what  way  they  were  found? 


Nora  [coming  dovm].  **There  were 
two  men,"  says  he,  **and  they  rowing 
round  with  poteen  before  the  coclS 
crowed,  and  the  oar  of  one  of  them 
caught  the  body,  and  they  passing  the 
black  cliffs  of  the  north." 

Cathleen  [trying  to  open  the  hundle], 
Give  me  a  knife,  Nora,  the  string*s 
perished  with  the  salt  water,  and  there's 
a  black  knot  on  it  you  wouldn't  loosen 
in  a  week. 

Nora  [giving  her  a  knife].  Vve 
heard  teil  it  was  a  long  way  to  Donegal. 

Cathleen  [ctUting  the  atring].  It  is 
surely.  There  was  a  man  in  here  a 
while  ago  —  the  man  sold  us  that  knife 
—  and  he  said  if  you  set  off  Walking  from 
the  rocks  beyond,  it  would  be  seven 
days  you'd  be  in  Don^al. 

Nora.  And  what  time  would  a  man 
take,  and  he  floating  ? 

[Cathleen  opena  the  hundle  and 
takea  out  a  hit  of  a  atocking. 
They  look  at  them  eagerly] 

Cathleen  [in  a  low  voice].  The 
Lord  spare  us,  Noral  isn't  it  a  queer 
hard  thing  to  say  if  it's  his  they  are 
surely  ? 

Nora.  I'll  get  his  shirt  off  the  hook 
the  way  we  can  put  the  one  flannel  on 
the  other.  [She  looka  through  aome  clothea 
hanging  in  the  corner]  It's  not  with 
them,  Cathleen,  and  where  will  it  be? 

Cathleen.  I'm  thinking  Bartley 
put  it  on  him  in  the  morning,  for  his 
own  shirt  was  heavy  with  the  salt  in  it. 
[Pointing  to  the  corner]  There's  a  bit  of 
a  sleeve  was  of  the  same  stuff.  Give 
me  that  and  it  will  do. 

[Nora  bringe  it  to  her  and  they 
compare  the  flannel] 

Cathleen.  It's  the  same  stuff, 
Nora;  but  if  it  is  itself  aren't  there 
great  rolls  of  it  in  the  shops  of  Galway, 
and  isn*t  it  many  another  man  may  have 
a  Shirt  of  it  as  well  as  Michael  himself? 

Nora  [who  haa  taken  up  the  atocking 
and  counted  the  atitchea^  crying  out].  It's 
Michael,  Cathleen,  it's  Michael;  God 
spare  his  soul,  and  what  will  herseif 
say  when  she  hears  this  story,  and 
Bartley  on  the  sea? 

Cathleen  [taking  the  atocking].  It's 
a  piain  stocking. 

Nora.  It's  the  second  one  of  the 
third  pair  I  knitted,  and  I  put  up  three 
score  stitches,  and  I  dropped  four  of 
them. 

Cathlben  [courUa  the  atitchea],    It'a 
that  number  is  in  it.    [Crying  out]  Ab^ 
Nora,  isn't  it  a  bitter  tning  to  think  o^ 
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liim  floating  that  way  to  the  far  north, 
and  no  one  to  keen  nim  but  the  black 
hags  that  do  be  flying  on  the  sea? 
'  Nora  [swinffing  herseif  round,  arid 
throwing  out  her  arms  on  the  clothes]. 
And  isn't  it  a  pitiful  thing  when  there  is 
nothing  left  of  a  man  who  was  a  great 
rower  and  fisher,  but  a  bit  of  an  old 
Shirt  and  a  plain  stocking? 

Cathleen  [after  an  instant],  Teil  me 
is  herseif  coming,  Nora?  I  hear  a  little 
sound  on  the  path. 

Nora  [looking  otU],  She  is,  Cathleen. 
She's  Coming  up  to  the  door. 

Cathleen.  Put  these  things  away 
before  she*ll  come  in.  Maybe  it*s 
easier  she'll  be  after  giving  herblessing 
to  Bartley,  and  we  won*t  let  on  weVe 
heard  anything  the  time  he's  on  the  sea. 
Nora  [helping  Cathleen  to  dose  the 
hundle],  We'll  put  them  here  in  the 
oomer. 

[They  ptU  them  into  a  hole  in  the 

chimney     corner,       Cathleen 

goes  hack  to  the  s'j^nning-wheel] 

Nora.    Will  she  see  it  was  crying 

I  was? 

Cathleen.     Keep  yoiur  back  to  the 

door  the  way  the  lignt  'U  not  be  on  you. 

[Nora  sits  down  ai  the  chimney 

corner,  with  her  back  to  the  door. 

Maurya  comes  in  very  slowly, 

wilhout    looking    at    the    girls, 

and  goes  over  to  her  stool  at  the 

other  side  of  the  fire,     The  cLoth 

with  the  bread  is  still  in   her 

hand,     The  girls  look  ai  each 

other,  and  Nora  points  to  the 

bündle  of  bread] 

Cathleen  [after  sj^nning  for  a  mo- 

ment],     You  didn't  give  him  his  bit  of 

bread? 

[Maurta   begins  to   keen  softly, 

tüithout  turning  round] 

Cathleen.     Did  you  see  him  riding 

down?  [Maurya  goes  on  keening] 

Cathleen  [a  little  impatiently],     God 

forgive  you ;    isn't  it  a  better  thing  to 

raise  your  voice  and  teil  what  you  seen, 

than  to  be  making  lamentation  for  a 

thing  that's  done  ?    Did  you  see  Bartley, 

I*m  saying  to  you. 

Maurya  [with  a  weak  voice],  My 
heart's  broken  from  this  day. 

Cathleen  [as  before],  Did  you  see 
Bartley  ? 

Maurya.     I  seen  the  fearfulest  thing. 

Cathleen  [leaves  her  wheel  and  looks 

out],     God  forgive  you ;  he's  riding  the 

mare  now  over  the  green  head,  and  the 

gray  pony  behind  him. 


Maurya  [starts,  so  that  her  shawl  falls 
back  from  her  head  and  shows  her  white 
tossed  hair,  With  a  frightened  voice], 
The  gray  pony  behind  him. 

Cathleen  [coming  to  the  fire],  What 
is  it  aus  you,  at  all  ? 

Maurya  [speaking  very  slowly],  IVe 
seen  the  fearfulest  thing  any  person 
has  seen,  since  the  day  Bnde  Dara 
seen  the  dead  man  with  the  ehild  in  his 
arms. 

Cathleen  and  Nora.    Uah. 

[They  crouch  down  in  front  of  the 
old  woman  at  the  fire] 

Nora.     Teil  us  what  it  is  you  seen. 

Maurya.  I  went  down  to  the  spring 
well,  and  I  stood  there  saying  a  prayer 
to  myself.  Then  Bartley  came  aJong, 
and  he  riding  on  the  red  mare  with  the 
gray  pony  benind  him.  [She  puts  up  her 
hands,  as  if  to  hide  something  from  her 
eyes]    The  Son  of  God  spare  us,  Nora ! 

Cathleen.    What  is  it  you  seen. 

Maurya.    I  seen  Michael  himself . 

Cathleen  [speakir^  softly],  You  did 
not,  mother;  it  wasn't  Michael  you 
seen,  for  his  body  is  after  being  foxmd 
in  the  far  north,  and  he's  g^t  a  dean 
burial  by  the  grace  of  God. 

Maurya  [a  little  defiantly],  I*m  after 
seeing  him  this  day,  and  he  riding  and 
galloping.  Bartley  came  first  on  the 
red  mare;  and  I  tried  to  say  '*God 
speed  you",  but  something  ohoked  the 
words  in  my  throat.  He  went  by 
quickly;  and  **the  blessing  of  God  on 
you",  says  he,  and  I  could  say  nothing. 
I  looked  up  then,  and  I  orying,  at  the 
pray  pony,  and  there  was  Mioluiel  upon 
it  —  with  fine  clothes  on  him,  and  new 
shoes  on  his  feet. 

Cathleen  [begina  to  keen].  It's  de- 
stroyed  we  are  from  this  day.  It's 
destroyed,  surely. 

Nora.  Didn't  the  young  priest  say 
the  Almighty  Qod  woiddn^  leave  her 
destitute  with  no  son  Uving? 

Maurya  [in  a  low  voice,  but  dearly], 
It's  little  the  like  of  him  knows  of  the 
sea.  .  .  .  Bartley  will  be  lost  now, 
and  let  you  call  in  Eamon  and  make  me 
a  good  coffin  out  of  the  white  boards, 
for  I  won't  live  after  them.  I've  had  a 
husband,  and  husband's  father,  and  six 
sons  in  this  house  —  six  fine  men, 
though  it  was  a  hard  birth  I  had  with 
every  one  of  them  and  they  ooming  to 
the  World  —  and  some  of  them  mn 
foimd  and  some  of  them  were  not 
foxmd,  but  th^'ro  gone  now  the  lol  of 
them.  .  .  .    Tnero  were  Steplieiit  •a' 
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Shawn,  were  lost  in  the  great  wind,  and 
found  after  in  the  Bay  of  Gregory  of  the 
Golden  Mouth,  and  oarried  up  the  two 
of  them  on  the  one  plank,  and  in  by  that 
door. 

[She   pauaea  for   a   momenU   the 

girU  Start  as  if  they  heard  aome' 

thing  through  the  door  that  ia 

half  open  hehind  them] 

Nora  [in  a  whiaj>er],     Did  you  hear 

that,  Cathleen?    Did  you  hear  a  noise 

in  the  north-east? 

Cathleen  [in  a  whiaper],  There*s 
some  one  after  orying  out  by  the  sea- 
shore. 

Maurta  [continuea  withotU  hearing 
anything],  There  was  Sheamus  and  his 
father,  and  his  own  father  again,  were 
lost  in  a  dark  night,  and  not  a  stick  or 
sign  was  seen  of  them  when  the  sun 
went  up.  There  was  Patch  after  was 
drowned  out  of  a  curagh  that  turned 
over.  I  was  sitting  here  with  Bartley, 
and  he  a  baby,  lying  on  my  two  knees, 
and  I  seen  two  women,  and  three 
women,  and  four  women  Coming  in, 
and  they  crossing  themselves,  and  not 
sajdng  a  word.  I  looked  out  then,  and 
there  were  men  ooming  after  them,  and 
they  holding  a  thin^  in  the  half  of  a  red 
sail,  and  water  dnpping  out  of  it  — 
it  was  a  dry  day,  Nora  —  and  leaving  a 
traok  to  the  door. 

[She  pausea  again  wüh  her  hand 
atretched  out  towarda  the  door, 
It  opena  aoftly  and  old  women 
hegin  to  come  in,  croaaing  them-- 
aelvea    on    the    threahold,    and 
kneeling  down  in  front  of  the 
atage    with   red    petticoata    over 
their  heada] 
Maurta  [half  in  a  dream,  to  Cath- 
leen].    Is   it   Patch,    or   Michael,    or 
what  is  it  at  all? 

Cathleen.  Michael  is  after  being 
found  in  the  far  north,  and  when  he  is 
found  there  how  could  he  be  here  in 
this  place? 

Maurta.  There  does  be  a  power  of 
young  men  floating  round  in  the  sea, 
and  what  way  would  they  know  if  it 
was  Michael  they  had,  or  another  man 
like  him,  for  when  a  man  is  nine  days 
in  the  sea,  and  the  wind  blowin£[,  it's 
hard  set  his  own  mother  would  be  to 
say  what  man  was  it. 

Cathleen.  It's  Michael,  God  spare 
him,  for  they're  after  sending  us  a  bit 
of  his  clothes  from  the  far  north. 

[She     reachea     otU     and     handa 
Maürta   the   clothes   that   &e- 


longed  to  Michael.     Maurta 

ataruia    up    alowly,    and    takea 

them  in  her  handa,    Nora  looka 

out] 

Nora.     They*re    carrying    a    thing 

among  them  and  there's  water  dripping 

out  of  it  and  leaving  a  track  by  the  big 

stones. 

Cathleen  [in  a  whiaper  to  the  women 
who  have  come  in],     Is  it  Bartley  it  is? 

One  op  the  Women.  It  is  surely, 
God  rest  his  soul. 

[Two  younger  women  come  in  and 

pvll  out  the  table,     Then  men 

carry  in  the  hody  of  Bartlet, 

laid  on  a  plank,  with  a  bit  of  a 

aail  over  it,  and  lay  it  on  the 

table] 

Cathleen.     [To  the  women,  aa  they 

are    doing    ao]       What    way    was    he 

drowned  ? 

One  of  the  Women.  The  gray  pony 
knocked  him  into  the  sea,  and  he  was 
washed  out  where  there  is  a  great  surf 
on  the  white  rocks. 

[Maurta  haa  gone  over  and  knelt 

doum  at  the  head  of  the  table, 

The  women  are  keening  aoftly 

and  awaying  themaelvea  with  a 

alow  movement,    Cathleen  and 

Nora  kneel  at  the  other  end  of 

the  table.     The  men  kneel  near 

the  door] 

Maurta  [raiaing  her  head  and  apeak- 

ing  aa  if  ahe  did  not  aee  the  people  around 

her],     They're  all  gone  now,  and  there 

isn't  anything  more  the  sea  can  do  to 

me.  .  .  .     1*11  have  no  call  now  to  be 

up  crying  and  praying  when  the  wind 

breaks  from  the  south,  and  you  can 

hear  the  surf  is  in  the  east,  and  the  surf 

is  in  the  west,  making  a  great  stir  with 

the  two  noises,  and  they  hitting  one  on 

the  other.     1*11  have  no  call  now  to  be 

going  down  and  getting  Holy  Water  in 

the  dark  nights  after  Samhain,  and  I 

won*t  care  what  way  the  sea  is  when  the 

other    women    will    be    keening.     [To 

Nora]      Give    me    the    Holy    Water, 

Nora,  there* s  a  small  sup  still  on  the 

dresser.  [Nora  givea  it  to  her] 

Maurta    [dropa    Michael* s    clothea 

acroaa  Bartlet* s  feet,  and  aprinklea  the 

Holy  Water  over  him],     It  isn*t  that  I 

haven*t  prayed  for  you,  Bartley,  to  the 

Almighty  God.    It  isn't  that  I  haven*t 

Said  prayers  in  the  dark  night  tili  you 

wouldn't   know  what   I*d   be   saying; 

but  it*s  a  great  rest  1*11  have  now,  and 

it*8  time  surely.     It*s  a  p*eat  rest  1*11 

have  now,  and  great  sleeping  in  the  long 
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nights  after  Samhain,  if  it's  only  a  bit 
of  wet  flour  we  do  have  to  eat,  and 
maybe  a  fish  that  would  be  stinking. 

[She  kneela  down  again,  crossing 

herseif,     and     aaying     prayera 

under  her  hreath] 

Cathleen.     [To  an  old  man]    Maybe 

yourself   and    Eamon   would    make   a 

coffin  when  the  sun  rises.     We  have  fine 

white  boards  herseif  bought,  God  help 

her,  thinking  Michael  would  be  founa, 

and  I  have  a  new  cake  you  oan  eat  while 

you*ll  be  working. 

The  Old  Man  \looking  at  the  hoarda], 
Are  there  nails  with  them? 

Cathleen.  There  are  not,  Colum; 
we  didn't  think  of  the  nails. 

Another  Man.  It*s  a  great  wonder 
she  wouldn't  think  of  the  nails,  and  all 
the  coffins  she's  seen  made  already. 

Cathleen.  It's  getting  old  she  is, 
and  broken. 

[Maurta   Stands   wp  again   very 

slowly  and  spreads  out  the  pieces 

of  Michaelas  clothes  beside  the 

hody,  sprinkling  them  vnth  the 

last  of  the  Holy  Water] 

Nora   [in  a  whisper  to  Cathleen]. 

She's  quiet  now  and  easy ;  but  the  day 

Michael  was  drowned  you  could  hear 

her  crying  out  from  this  to  the  spring 

well.     It's  fonder  she  was  of  Michael, 


and    would    any    one    have    thought 
that? 

Cathleen  [slowly  and  dearly].  An 
old  woman  will  be  soon  tired  with  any- 
thing  she  will  do,  and  isn't  it  nine  days 
herseif  is  after  crying  and  keening,  and 
making  great  sorrow  in  the  house  ? 

Maurta  [puts  the  empty  cup  mouth 
downwards  on  the  table,  and  lays  her 
hands  together  on  Bartley's  feet]. 
They're  all  together  this  time,  and  the 
end  is  come.  May  the  Almighty  (>od 
have  mercy  on  Bartley's  souT,  and  on 
MichaeFs  soul,  and  on  the  souls  of 
Sheamus  and  Patch,  and  Stephen  and 
Shawn  [bending  her  hecui] ;  and  may  He 
have  mercy  on  my  soul,  Nora,  and  on 
the  soul  of  every  one  is  left  living  in 
the  World. 

[She  paiMses,  and  the  keen  rises 
a  Utile  more  loudly  from  the 
women,  then  sinks  away] 

Maurya  [continuing],  Micluiel  has 
a  clean  burial  in  the  far  north,  by  the 
grace  of  the  Almighty  God.  Bartley 
will  have  a  fine  coffin  out  of  the  white 
boards,  and  a  deep  grave  surely.  What 
more  can  we  want  tnan  that  ?  No  man 
at  all  can  be  living  for  ever,  and  we 
must  be  satisfied. 

[She  kneels  down  again  and  the 
curtainfaüs  slowly] 
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PADRAIC  COLUM 

Padraic  Colum  is  one  of  the  youn€:er  members  of  the  Irish  Players.  He  has, 
f or  some  years,  redded  in  New  York,  content  to  publish  his  plays,  to  utter  signifi- 
cant  remarks  regarding  the  trend  of  modern  poetry,  and  to  Write  poetry  charac- 
teristic  of  the  modern  manner.  His  career,  as  a  dramatist,  runs  parallel  to  that 
of  Sjmge,  and  his  work  contains  the  usual  amount  of  f ervour  towards  religious  and 
national  questions,  whioh  characterizes  the  work  of  so  many  of  his  contemporaries. 
It  would  seem  that  there  was  something  outside  the  general  scheme  of  the  National 
Theatre  in  the  work  of  Padraio  Colnm ;  f  or  the  Abbey  Theatre  managers  have  al- 
lowed  him  to  break  from  them  and  they  have  not  always  been  cordial  toward  the 
spirit  of  his  dramas. 

Much  biographioal  data  is  to  be  had  from  a  letter  written  the  present  editor 
by  Mr.  Colum.     It  runs  as  follows : 

New  York,  January  3rd,  1918. 

I  was  one  of  the  foundation  members  of  the  Irish  National  Theatre,  joining 
in  1903  a  group  whose  prominent  members  were  Mr.  W.  G.  Fay,  Mr.  Frank 
Fay,  and  Mr.  Dudley  Digges  (who  is  now  in  New  York,  as  Mr.  George  Arliss's 
stage-manager).  This  group  was  recruited  from  oertain  Irish  political  soci- 
eties,  and  it  came  into  existence  for  the  purpose  of  play  production,  after  the 
last  of  their  successive  Performances  which  the  Irish  Ldterary  Theatre  had 
given.  The  Irish  Literary  Theatre,  let  me  remind  you,  had  been  brought  into 
being  by  Mr.  Yeats,  Mr.  Edward  Martyn,  and  Mr.  George  Moore.  Its  object 
was  to  give  a  Performance  for  one  week  in  a  Dublin  Theatre.  The  plays  given 
were  written  by  Irishmen,  Mr.  Yeats  himself ,  Mr.  Martyn,  and  Mr.  Moore  in 
collaboration  with  Mr.  Yeats. 

The  Players  were  English  aotors,  and  it  seemed  impossible  at  the  time  to 
get  Irish  trained  players.  However,  the  little  group  to  which  I  referred  had 
a  capable  stage  director  in  Mr.  W.  G.  Fay,  and  a  splendid  elocutionist  in  Mr. 
F.  Fay.  These  two  men  gave  a  fine  training  to  the  amateiu*  players  they  had 
gathered  around  them,  and,  when  the  Irish  Ldterary  Theatre  had  given  the  last 
of  their  Performances,  Mr.  Yeats  found  them  capable  of  producing  his  play, 
**Cathleen  ni  Houlihan",  and  with  this  play  and  A.  E.'s  "Deirdre'*,  the 
Irish  National  Theatre  began.  Mr.  Yeats,  Lady  Gregory,  and  J.  M.  Synge 
joined  the  group.  Some  years  afterwards,  this  original  group  split  on  a  ques- 
tion  of  administration.  Originally  every  member  of  the  group  had  a  voice  in 
its  policy.  This  made  its  management  very  unwieldy,  and  it  was  decided  to 
abolish  this  voting  power  and  to  create  a  directorate  of  foiu:,  —  Mr.  Yeats,  Lady 
Gregory,  J.  M.  Synge,  and  W.  G.  Fay.  I  was  amongst  those  who  left  the 
theatre  on  that  occasion. 

The  Irish  National  Theatre  had  ahready  produoed  two  plays  of  mine, "  Broken 
Soil",  and  "The  Land."    "Broken  Soil"  was  afterwards  put  into  a  different 
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form  and  given  the  title  of  ** The  Fiddler's  House."  The  play  called  "Thomas 
Muskerry"  was  to  follow  these  two  plays.  I  had  projected  a  series  of  plays 
that  was  to  have  dealt  with  the  various  classes  in  Ireland,  from  the  peasant 
to  the  intellectual.  The  first  of  the  projected  series  was  "The  Land."  I 
reached  the  middle  classes  with  "Thomas  Muskerry",  which  shows  the  life 
of  small  officials  in  a  small  town.  It  should  have  been  called  "The  Workhouse 
Master",  a  title  which  would  better  fit  its  class  conception,  as  you  will  see  when 
you  think  of  the  other  titles,  "The  Land"  and  "The  Fiddler's  House."  But 
Lady  Gregory  had  already  used  "The  Workhouse  Ward"  as  a  title,  and 
rather  than  cause  any  confusion  I  dropped  my  original  title. 

After  its  first  production  in  the  Abbey  Theatre,  the  play  was  attacked 
as  putting  forward  a  degraded  type  of  Irish  life.  The  weekly  Journal,  Sinn 
FeiUj  spoke  of  "Muskerry"  as  a  dangerous  phase  of  Irish  literature. 

These  three  Irish  plays  of  mine,  "The  Land",  "  The  Fiddler's  House",  and 
"Thomas  Muskerry",  have  for  their  motives  the  delineation  of  family  life  in 
Ireland.  In  each  play  an  individual  interest  Stands  out  as  against  the  group. 
The  tragedy  in  "  Thomas  Muskerry"  arises  from  the  fact  that  in  the  conflict 
with  this  family  group,  the  old  man*s  life  is  frustrated  and  ruined.^ 

1  Colum  and  Lord  Dunsany  at  one  time  collaborated.  The  latter  has  written  as  follows 
to  Mr.  Edward  Bierstadt:  "Colum  suggested  that  we  should  write  a  play  together  about 
Alezander.  He  came  to  stay  with  me  and  I  got  out  Plutarch  and  we  read  a  bit  about  Mm 
together.  We  agreed  we  would  kill  Clitus,  but  we  had  no  plot.  I  got  started  on  act  three 
and  tried  to  get  Colum  started  on  another  act,  but  I  could  not  get  him  to  begin.  Probably 
his  instinct  realized  how  f utile  was  the  Suggestion  which  he  had  made  and  I  had  heartily 
agreed  to.  Finally  he  asked  me  to  leave  him  the  killing  of  Clitus  and  to  go  on  with  the  rest. 
Well,  at  the  pace  I  work,  I  very  soon  did  all  the  rest,  and  I  read  it  to  Colum  and  he  then  very 
generously  released  me  from  my  promise  to  let  him  kill  Clitus." 
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THOMAS  MUSKERRY 


ACT   I 


[The  MoBier'a  office  in  Genriaowen  Worh' 
houee.  It  ia  partly  an  office,  partly 
a  living  room.  To  the  Hght  ia  a  door 
opening  on  corridor,  and  in  the  back, 
lefty  a  door  leading  to  the  Maater^a 
apartmenta,  There  ia  an  iron  aiove 
dhwn  from  hack  and  towarda  right, 
and  a  big  grandfather^a  clock  back 
towarda  door  of  apartmenta,  A 
haaket  armchair  down  from  atove, 
and  a  wooden  chair  beeide  ü,  There 
ia  a  deak  againat  waU,  left,  and  an 
office  atool  before  it.  Down  from  thia 
deak  a  table  on  which  ia  a  cloaed  deak. 
On  table  are  booka,  papera,  and  fllea. 
On  a  wooden  chair  beeide  the  arm- 
chair ia  a  heap  of  newapapera  and 
periodicala.  There  ia  a  rack  beeide 
corridor  door,  and  on  rack  a  ahawU 
an  old  coat,  a  hat,  and  a  bunch  of 
big  keya.  In  the  corner,  right,  ia  a 
little  cabinetj  and  onita  amall  mirror. 
Above  door  of  apartmenta  a  picture 
of  Daniel  O^Conneü.  The  grand- 
fcUher'a  clock  ia  ticking  atuiibly.  It 
ia  8.4-5  P'  M.  The  gaa  over  deak  ia 
lighted] 

[Christy  Clarke,  a  yovih  of  äbout  aeven- 
teen,  ia  aeated  in  the  armchair  read- 
ing  a  periodical.  Hia  clothea  are 
threadbare,  but  bmahed^  and  clean. 
He  looka  atudioua,  and  Aas  inteüec- 
tual  poaaibilitiea.  The  clock  ticka 
on,  the  boy  reada,  but  with  little  aiten- 
tion.  At  the  corridor  door  there  ia  a 
knocking,  Christy  Clarkb  twrna 
alightly.  The  door  opena,  and  a  tau 
man  in  the  ugly  dreaa  of  a  pauper  ia 
aeen.  The  man  ia  Felix  Toxirnour. 
He  carriea  in  a  blicket  of  cool.  He 
performa  thia  action  like  one  who  haa 
acquired  the  habit  of  work  under  an 
overaeer.  He  ia  an  ugly  figure  in  hia 
pauper  dreaa.  Hia  acanty  beard  ia 
coal  black.  He  haa  a  ivide  motUh 
and  diacoloured  teeth.  Hia  forehead 
ia  narrow  and  bony.  He  i8  about 
forty'five] 


TouRNOXjR  [in  a  harah  voice,  after 
looking  around].     Is  he  not  back  yet? 

Christy  [without  atirring],  Is  who  not 
back  yet  ? 

TouRNouR.  The  Master  I*m  talSing 
about.  I  don't  know  where  he  does  be 
going  these  evenings. 

[He  ahovela  coal  into  the  atove] 

Christy.  And  what  is  it  to  you 
where  he  does  be  going  ? 

TouRNouR.  Don't  talk  to  me  like 
that,  young  fellow.  You're  poorhouse 
rearing,  even  though  you  are  a  pet. 
Will  he  be  sitting  up  here  to-night,  do 
you  know? 

Christy.  What's  that  to  you 
whether  he  will  or  not? 

TouRNouR.  If  he's  sitting  up  late 
he'll  want  more  coal  to  his  fire. 

Christy^  Well,  the  abstracts  will 
have  to  be  finished  to-night. 

TouRNouR.  Then  he  will  be  stay- 
ing  up.  He  goes  out  for  a  walk  in  the 
evenings  now,  and  I  don't  know  where 
he  does  be  going. 

Christy.  He  goes  out  for  a  walk  in 
the  country.  [Tournour  makea  a  leer 
of  contempt]  Do  you  never  go  for  a 
walk  in  the  country,  Felix  Tournour? 

Tournour.  They  used  to  take  me 
out  for  walks  when  I  was  a  little  fellow, 
but  they  never  got  me  out  into  the 
country  since. 

Christy.  I  suppose,  now  that  you're 
in  the  porter's  lodge,  you  watch  every 
one  that  goes  up  and  down  the  road? 

Tournour.  It  ^atifies  me  to  do 
so  —  would  you  beheve  that  now? 

Christy.  You  know  a  lot,  Felix 
Tournour. 

Tournour.  We're  told  to  advance 
in  knowledge,  young  fellow.  How  long 
is  Tom  Muskerry  the  Master  of  Gar- 
risowen  Workhouse? 

Christy.     Thirty  years  this  spring. 

Tournour.     Twenty-nine  years. 

Christy.  He's  here  thirty  years  ac- 
cording  to  the  books. 
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TouRNOUR.     Twenty-nine  years. 

Christy.     Thirty  years. 

TouRNOUR.  Twenty-nine  years.  I 
was  bom  in  the  workhouse,  and  I  mind 
when  the  Master  came  in  to  it.  Whist 
now,  here  he  is,  and  time  for  him. 

[He  falls  inio  an  officious  manner.  He 
closea  up  the  stove  and  pvia  hucket 
away.  Then  he  goes  over  to  deakj 
andj  with  his  Joot  on  the  rung  of  the 
Office  atoolf  he  turns  the  gas  on  fvll. 
Christy  Clark  gets  out  of  arm- 
chaUf    and    hegins    to    arrange    the 

feriodicals  that  are  on  wooden  chair, 
*Äe  corridor  door  opens.  The  man 
•  tüÄo  appears  is  not  the  Master,  how- 
ever.  He  is  the  blind  piper,  Myles 
GoRMAN,  who  is  dressed  in  the 
pauper  garb,  Myles  Gorm an  is  a 
Uaet  of  the  West  of  Irdand,  with  a 
face  füll  of  intellectuol  vigour.  He 
is  about  sixty,  and  carries  himself 
with  energy.  His  face  is  pale  and 
he  hos  a  fringe  of  a  white  beard, 
The  eye-balls  in  his  head  are  con- 
tracted,  but  it  is  evident  he  ha^  some 
vestiges  of  sight.  Before  the  others 
are  aware  who  he  is,  he  has  advanced 
into  the  room.  He  Stands  there  now 
tuming  the  attentive  face  of  the  blind] 

GoRMAN.  Mister  Muskerry  I  Are 
you  there,  Mister  Muskerry? 

TouRNoxiR.  What  do  you  want,  my 
oul'  fellow? 

GoRMAN  [with  a  puzded  look].  Well, 
now,  IVe  a  favour  to  ask  of  your 
honour. 

TouRNOUR.  Be  off  out  of  this  to 
your  ward. 

Gorm  AN.     Is  that  Mister  Muskerry? 

Christy.  Mister  Muskerry  isn't 
here. 

Gorm  AN.    And  who  am  I  talking  to? 

Christy.  You  are  talking  to  Felix 
Toumour. 

GoRMAN.  Felix  Toumour!  Ay,  ajr. 
Good  night,  Felix  Toumour.  When  will 
the  Master  be  back? 

TouRNOUR  [coming  to  him].  Not  tili 
you're  out  of  this,  and  back  in  your 
ward. 

GoRMAN.  Wasn't  there  a  boy  speak- 
ing  to  me? 

Christy.  Yes  [speaking  as  if  to  a 
deaj  man],  The  Master  will  be  going 
the  rounds  in  a  while,  and  you  can 
speak  to  him  in  the  ward. 


GoRMAN.  IVe  a  favour  to  ask  the 
Master,  and  I  don't  want  to  ask  it  be- 
fore the  others.  [To  Christy]  Will 
the  Master  be  here  soon,  a  viok  vig?  * 

TouRNOUR  [taHng  him  by  the 
Shoulders],  Here,  now,  come  on,  this 
is  your  way  out. 

[He  turns  Gorman  to  the  door, 

Asheis  putting  him  out  Thomas 

Muskerry  erUers] 

TouRNouR.     This  oul*   fellow  came 

into  the  office,  and  I  was  leading  him 

back  into  his  ward. 

MuBKERRY.  Leave  the  man  alone. 
[TouRNOUR  retreats  to  the  stove 
and  takes  up  the  bücket;  after 
a  look  behind  he  goes  oui  and 
closes  the  corridor  door,  Christy 
Clarke  takes  the  periodicals 
over  to  table  and  sits  down. 
Myles  Gorman  fias  been  eager 
and  attentive,  Thomas  Mus- 
kerry Stands  with  his  back  to 
the  stove.  He  is  over  sixty.  He 
is  a  large  man,  fleshy  in  face 
and  figure,  sanguine  and  benevo- 
lent  in  disposition.  He  has 
the  looks  and  movements  of  one  in 
authority,  His  hair  is  white 
and  long;  his  silver  beard  is 
trimmed,  His  clothes  are  loosely 
Ming,  He  wears  no  overcoat, 
out  has  a  white  knitted  muffler 
round  his  neck.  He  has  on  a 
blackf  broadr-brimmed  hat,  and 
carries  a  walking-stick] 
Muskerry.  Well,  my  good  man? 
Gorman.  I'm  here  to  ask  a  favour 
from  you,  Master. 

Muskerry.  You  should  proffer  your 
request  when  I*m  in  the  ward.  How- 
ever,  I'm  ready  to  give  you  my  atten- 
tion. 

Gorman.  I'm  a  blinded  man, 
Master,  and  when  you're  in  the  ward 
I  can't  get  you  by  yourself  conveniently. 
I  oan't  come  up  to  vou  like  the  other 
our  men  and  speak  to  you  private 
like. 

Muskerry.  Well,  now,  what  oan 
I  do  for  you? 

Gorman  [eagerly],  They  toll  me  that 
to-morrow's  the  market-day,  and  I 
thought  that  you  might  give  me  a  jmms, 
and  let  me  go  out  about  the  town. 

Mubkerry.  We'll  consider  it,  Gor- 
man. 

Gorman.  Master,  let  me  out  in  tfae 
town  on  the  market-day. 


1 A  mhio  bhig,  my  Utile  son. 


Thomas  Muskerry 
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MusKERRT.  We  couldn't  let  you 
out  to  play  your  pipes  through  the 
town. 

GoRMAN.  I'm  not  thinking  of  the 
music  at  all,  Master,  but  to  be  out  in 
the  day  and  to  feel  the  throng  moving 
about,  and  to  be  talking  to  the  men  that 
do  be  on  the  roads. 

Muskerry.  We'll  consider  it,  Gor- 
man. 

[He  takea  off  muffler,  and  puU  ü 
on  hack  cf  armchair] 

GoRMAN.  Well,  I'm  very  much 
obliged  to  your  honour.  Good  night 
to  you,  Master. 

[He  passes  Muskerrt  and  goes 
towards  the  door.  Muskerrt 
has  been  regarding  him] 

Muskerrt.  Teil  me  this,  Gorman, 
were  you  always  on  the  roads  ? 

GoRMAN.  I  was  driving  cattle,  and 
I  was  dealing  in  horses.  Then  I  took 
up  with  an  ouF  man,  and  he  taught  me 
the  pipes.  I'm  playing  the  pipes  ever 
since,  and  that's  thirty  years  ago.  WeD. 
the  eyes  began  to  wither  up  on  me,  and 
now  I've  only  a  stim  of  sight.  I'm  a 
blinded  man  irom  this  out,  Master. 

Muskerrt.     And  what  will  you  do? 

GoRMAN.  Oh,  sure  the  roads  of 
Ireland  are  bef ore  me  when  I  leave  this ; 
I'll  be  playing  my  bit  of  music. 

[He  moves  to  the  door] 

Muskerrt.  Teil  me ;  have  you  any 
family  yourself  ?| 

GoRMAN.  Ne'er  a  chick  nor  child 
belonging  to  me.  Ne'er  a  woman  lay 
by  me.  I  went  the  road  by  mysetf. 
Will  you  think  of  what  I  asked  you, 
Master? 

Muskerry.     I'Il  consider  it. 

GoRMAN.  Good  night  to  your 
honour.  Remember  my  name,  Master 
—  Gorman,  Myles  Gk)rman. 

[Muskerrt  Stands  looking  öfter 
Gorman] 

Muskerrt.  Now,  Christy  Clarke, 
I  consider  that  the  man  gone  out  is  a 
very  exceptional  man. 

Christt.     Is  it  Myles  Gorman? 

Muskerrt.  Yes.  I*d  even  say  that, 
considering  his  Station  in  life,  Myles 
Gorman  is  a  very  superior  man. 

Christt.  They  say  he*8  not  a  good 
musician. 

Muskerrt.  And  maybe  he's  not. 
I  consider,  howeyer,  that  there's  great 
intelligence  in  his  face.  He  Stands 
before  you,  and  you  feel  that  he  has 
the  life  of  a  jyoung  colt,  and  then  you're 
bound  to  thmk  that,  in  spitQ  Qt  the  faet 


that  he's  blind  and  a  Wanderer,  the  man 
has  not  wasted  his  life. 

[Muskerrt  setiles  himself  in  the 
armchair] 

Christt.  Will  you  give  leave  for 
to-morrow? 

Muskerrt.    No,  Christy,  I  will  not. 

Christt.  Why  not,  Mister  Mus- 
ker^^? 

Muskerrt.  That  man  would  break 
bounds  and  stay  away. 

Christt.     Do  you  think  he  would? 

Muskerrt.  He'd  fly  off,  like  the 
woodquest  flying  away  from  the  tame 
pigeons. 

Christt.  He  and  his  brother  had  a 
farm  between  them.  His  brother  was 
married,  and  one  day  the  brother  told 
Myles  to  go  to  Dublin  to  see  a  comrade 
of  his  who  was  sick.  Myles  was  home 
in  a  week,  and  when  he  came  back  he 
found  that  his  brother  had  sold  the 
place  and  was  gone  out  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Muskerrt.  His  brother  did  wrong, 
but  he  didn't  do  so  much  wrong  to 
Myles  Gorman. 

Christt.  How  is  that,  Mister 
Muskerry  ? 

Muskerrt.  He  sent  Myles  Gor- 
man to  his  own  life.  He's  a  man  who 
went  his  own  way  always ;  a  man  who 
never  had  any  family  nor  any  affairs; 
a  man  far  different  from  me,  Christy 
Clarke.  I  was  always  in  the  middle 
of  affairs.  Then,  too,  I  busied  myself 
about  other  people.  It  was  for  the 
best,  I  think ;  but  that's  finished.  On 
the  desk  under  your  band  is  a  letter, 
and  I  want  you  to  bring  it  to  me. 

Christt  [going  through  papers  idly], 
*'  I  am  much  obliged  for  your  favour  — " 

Muskerrt.    That's  not  it. 

Christt  [reading  another  letter],  **I 
am  about  to  add  to  the  obligations  under 
which  I  stand  to  you,  by  recommending 
to  your  notice  my  grandson.  Albert 
Opilly— " 

Muskerrt.  That*s  the  letter.  It's 
the  last  of  its  kind.  Bring  it  to  me. 
[Christt  Clarke  bringe  over  the  letter] 
There  comes  a  tum  in  the  blood  and  a 
tum  in  the  mind,  Christy.  This  while 
back  I've  been  going  out  to  the  coimtry 
instead  of  into  the  town,  and  Coming 
back  here  in  the  evenings  IVe  seen  the 
workhouse  with  the  big  wall  around  it, 
and  the  big  gate  going  into  it,  and  I've 
Said  to  myself  that  Thomas  Muskerry 
ought  to  be  as  secure  and  contented 
here  as  if  he  was  in  his  own  oastle. 
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Christt.  And  so  you  ought,  Mister 
Muskerry. 

MusKERRT.  Look  round  at  the 
Office,  Christy.  IVe  made  it  as  fit  for 
me  as  the  nest  for  the  wren.  I'll  spend 
a  few  more  years  here,  and  then  I'll 
go  out  on  Pension.  I  won't  live  in  the 
town.  IVe  Seen  a  place  in  the  country 
I'd  Hke,  and  the  people  will  be  leaving 
it  in  a  year  or  two. 

Christy.  Where  is  it,  Mister  Mus- 
kerrv? 

MuBKERRT.  1*11  say  no  more  about 
it  now,  but  it's  not  far  from  this,  and 
its  near  the  place  where  I  was  rearidd. 

Christt.  And  so  you'll  go  back  to 
your  own  place? 

MuBKERRY.  As  Oliver  Goldsmith 
my  fellow  county  man,  and  I  might 
almost  say,  my  fellow  parishioner,  says 
—  What's  this  the  lines  are  about  the 
hare,  Christy? 

Christy. 
"And  like  the  Hare  whom  Hounds  and 

Horns  pursue 
Pants  to  the  place  from  whence  at  first 
he  flew." 
Muskerry.    Aye. 
'*And  like  the  Hare  whom  Hoimds  and 
Horns  pursue"  — 

[The  clock  strikes  nine] 
Christy.     You     weren't     on      the 
rounds  yet? 

MuBKERRY  [startled],    Would  you  be- 
lieve  it,  now,  it  was  nearly  passmg  my 
mind  to  go  on  the  rounds?     [He  risesj 
ptUting  the  letter  in  his  'pocket]    Where's 
that  fellow.  Albert  Crilly?    He  was  to 
have  been  in  here  to  give  me  a  hand 
with  the  abstracts.     Cfüristy  Clarke,  go 
down  to  Miss  Coghlan's  ana  get  me  two 
novelettes.     Bring  me  up  two  nice  love 
stories,  and  be  here  when  I  come  back. 
[Christy  Clarke  takes  his  cap 
off  rock  and  goea  ouL     Thomas 
Muskerry  puta  on  his  scarfj 
goes  to  the  rock  and  takes  down 
the  hunch  of  keys,     As  he  is  go- 
ing otU  Felix  Tournour  enters 
with  a  hucket  of  cool.     He  car- 
ries  it  over  to  the  stove] 
MusKERRY.    Now,  Toumour,  sweep 
up  this  place. 

[Thomas  Muskerry  goes  out  by 
corridor   door,     Felix    Tour- 
nour takes  brush  from  under 
deskf  leftj  and  begins  to  sweep 
in  the  direction  of  corridor  door] 
Tournour.     Sweeping,      sweeping ! 
1*11  run  out  of  the  house  some  day  on 
account  of  the  work  I've  to  do  for 


Master  Thomas  Muskerry.  [He  leans 
on  his  brush  in  front  of  stove]  I  know 
why  you*re  going  for  walks  in  the 
country,  my  oul'  cod.  There's  them 
in  town  that  you've  got  enough  of. 
You  don't  want  to  go  bail  for  Madam 
Daughter,  .  nor  for  Count  Crofton 
Crilly,  your  son-in-law,  nor  for  the 
Masters  and  Mistresses;  all  right,  my 
oul'  cod-fish.  That  I  may  see  them 
laying  von  out  on  the  flags  of  Hell. 

[He  puts  the  brush  standing  up- 
rightf  and  speaks  to  it] 

"  The  Devil  went  out  for  a  ramble  at  night, 
Through  Garrisowen  Union  to  see  every  sight. 
The  oul'  men  were  dreaming  of  meat  to  come 

near  them. 
And  the  Devil  cocked  eara  at  the  words  for 

to  hear  them. 
*  Twioe  a  year  we  get  meat,*  said  the  toothleas 

oul'  men, 
'  Oh,  Lord  send  the  meat  won*t  be  too  tough 

again.' 
To  clear  awajr  dishes  Mick  Fogarty  goes, 
May  the  Devil  burn  the  nails  ofif  his  toes. 
Deep  dreaming  that  night  of  fast  days  bef ore, 
Sasging  the  walls  with  the  pull  of  his  snore. 
In  ms  Chamber  above  Thomas  Muskerry  lay 

snug, 
When  tne  Devil  this  summons  roared  in  his 

lug  —  " 

[The  door  of  the  Master* s  apart- 
menis  is  opened  and  Albert 
Crilly  enters.  Albert  Crilly 
is  a  young  man,  who  might  be 
a  bank  clerk  or  a  medical  student. 
He  is  something  of  a  dude,  but 
hos  a  certain  insight  and  wit] 
Albert  [lighting  a  cigarette].  Is  the 
grandparent  here,  Toumour? 

Tournour.  He's  gone  on  the  rounds, 
Mister  Albert. 

Albert.  What  time  was  he  up  this 
moming? 

Tournour.  He  was  late  enough. 
He  wasn't  up  in  time  to  come  to  Mass 
with  US. 

Albert.  The  old  man  will  get  into 
trouble. 

Tournour.  If  the  nuns  hear  about 
it. 

Albert.  He'U  have  to  give  the 
whole  thing  up  soon. 

Tournour.  He's  well  off  that  oan 
get  somebody  eise  to  do  the  work  for 
him. 

[He  continues  to   sweep  tawards 

corridor] 

Albert.    Toumour,  you're  a  damned 

clever  fellow.    I  heaid  a  pieoe  üi  yoon 

yesterday  that  I  thought  was  daimwid 

good. 
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TouRNOUB.    Was  it  a  rhjnne? 
Albert.     It    was    something   calied 
"TheDevü'sRambles." 

TouRNOUR  [tahing  a  step  towarda 
htm].  Don't  let  the  boss  hear,  and  I'll 
teil  it  to  you,  Mr.  Albert. 

[He  holda  the  bruah  in  hu  hands 
and  U  abotU  io  begin  the  recita- 
tion  when  Crofton  Grillt 
enters  from  the  Master* e  apart- 
ments,  Crofton  Grillt  kaa  a 
presentable  appearance.  He  ia 
hig  and  weü  madej  haa  a  fair 
beard  and  blue  eyea.  A  pipe  ia 
alwaya  in  his  movih.  He  ia  a 
Unterer^  a  talker,  a  listener] 
Grillt.  Are  you  eoing  to  finish  the 
abstraots  to-night,  Albert? 

Albert.     I   believe   I   am.     Go   on 
with  "The Devil's Rambles ",  Toumour. 
Grillt.     I    heard    it    in    Keegan's. 
It's  damn  good. 

TouRNOUR.  I  don't  like  saying  it 
before  Mister  Grilly. 

Grillt  [with  eaay  corUempt].  Qto  on 
with  it,  man ;  I'll  leave  a  pint  in  Kee- 
gan's for  you. 

TouRNOUR.  Well,  you  mightn't  like 
it. 

Grillt.  Have  done  taUdng  and  go 
on  with  it. 

TouRNOUR  [reciting]  — 

"In  his  Chamber  above  —  a  —  a  peraon  lay 

snuff, 
When  the  Devil  this  summons  roared  in  his 

lug — 
'  Gret  up/  Said  the  Devil, '  and  swear  you'U  be 

true, 
And  the  oath  of  allegiance  I'll  tender  anew. 
You'll  have  pork,  veal,  and  lamb,  mutton- 

chops,  fowl  and  fish, 
Cabbage  and  carrots  and  leeks  as  you  wish. 
No  fast  days  to  you  will  m^e  Visitation,  ^ 
For  your  sake  the  town  will  have  dispensation. 
Long  days  you  will  have,  without  envy  or 

strife, 
And  when  you  depart  you' 11  find  the  same 

life. 
And  in  the  next  world  you'll  have  your  will 

and  your  sway, 
With  a  Poorhouse  to  govern  all  your  own  way. 
And  I'll  promise  you  this ;  to  keep  up  your 

State, 
You'll  have  Felix  Tournour  to  watch  at  the 

gate.' " 

Grillt.  That's  damn  jpfood.  I  must 
get  a  copy  of  the  whole  of  it  to  show  at 
Keegan's. 

[Tournour  haa  awept  aa  far  aa 
the  corridor  door.  He  opena  it 
and  aweepa  down  the  paaaage. 
He  goea  ovJt  and  cloaea  aoar] 


Grillt.  That's  a  damn  clever  fellow. 
[He  becomea  anziona^  aa  with  a  troubled 
recollection.  He  goea  to  the  Utile  cabinet, 
opena  it,  and  takea  out  a  bottle  of  whiaky 
and  a  glaaa»  He  poura  aome  whiaky  into 
the  glaaa,  and  remaina  looking  at  himaelf 
in  the  mirror.  He  amootha  hia  beard. 
He  goea  to  the  armchair  wilh  the  glaaa  of 
whiaky,  the  anxioua  expreaaion  atill  on 
hia  face]     This  is  a  cursed  town. 

[He  drinka] 

Albert.  Every  town  in  Ireland  is 
a  cursed  town. 

Grillt.  But  this  is  an  extraor- 
dinarily  cursed  town.  Everybody's  in 
debt  to  everybody  eise.  I  don't  know 
what's  to  be  done.  Now,  imagine  that 
fellow,  James  Govey,  failing  in  business 
and  getting  clear  out  of  the  town. 

Albert.  Govey  seems  to  have  done 
it  well. 

Grillt.  Q^d  knows  how  many  he 
has  stuck. 

Albert.  Well,  he  didn't  stick  the 
Grillys  for  anything. 

Grillt.  Albert,  you  don't  know  how 
these  financial  things  work  out.  Do 
you  think  would  his  brother  settle? 

Albert.     Settle  with  whom? 

Grillt.  Well  .  .  .  with  any  of  the 
.  .  .  any  of  the  people  that  have  ...  I 
don't  know.  It's  a  cursed  town.  If  I  had 
joined  the  police  at  your  age,  I'd  have  a 
Pension  by  this,  and  I  mightn't  care  for 
any  of  them. 

Albert.  I  wish  I  had  a  job  and  I'd 
wait  on  the  pension. 

Grillt.  Oh,  you'll  be  all  right. 
The  grandfather  is  seeing  about  your 
Job. 

Albert.  If  the  grandparent  gets  me 
that  Job  I'll  want  two  new  suits  at  least. 

Grillt.  'Pon  my  soul.  Albert,  I 
don't  know  what's  to  be  done.  [Hia 
mind  wandere  ojBf]  I  suppose  the  ab- 
stracts  have  to  go  out  in  the  morning. 

Albert.  They  have.  And  damn  all 
the  old  man  has  done  to  them. 

Grillt.  The  Guardians  hear  that 
he's  late  in  the  mornin^s.  Albert,  and 
some  of  them  are  beginmng  to  question 
his  fitness  to  check  the  stores. 

Albert.  The  old  man  ought  to 
resign. 

Grillt.  I  suppose  he  ought.  I'm 
not  wishing  for  ms  resignation  myself. 
Albert.  You  know  your  mother  regards 
it  as  a  settled  thing  that  he  should  come 
and  live  with  us. 

Albert.  The  mother  and  Anna  are 
preparing  for  the  event. 
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Crilly.     How's  that,  Albert? 

Albert.  Mother  has  James  Scollard 
in  her  eye  for  the  new  Master. 

Crilly.  Right  enoughl  Scollard 
would  get  it,  too,  and  then  he  would 
marry  Anna. 

Albert.  That's  the  arrangement,  I 
expect. 

Crilly.  It  mightn't  be  bad.  Scol- 
lard mightn't  want  Nancy's  money 
under  that  arrangement.  Still  I  don  t 
Uke  the  idea  of  the  old  man  living  in  the 
house. 

Albert.  The  mother  would  never 
think  of  letting  him  take  himself  and 
ins  Pension  anywhere  eise. 

Crilly.     I  don't  think  she  would. 

Albert.  I  woiüdn't  be  surprised  if 
he  did  go  somewhere  eise.  I  hear  he 
often  goes  up  to  that  cottage  in 
Stradrina. 

Crilly.     What  cottage,  Albert? 

Albert.  Briar  Cottage.  I  hear  he 
sits  down  there,  and  talks  of  Coming  to 
live  in  the  place. 

Crilly  [warningly].  Albert,  don't 
clap  hands  behind  the  bird.  Take  my 
Word,  and  say  nothing  about  it. 

Albert.     All  right. 

Crilly.  We*d  have  no  comfort  in 
the  house  if  your  mother*s  mind  was  dis- 
tracted. 

[Mrs.  Crilly  entera  from  corridor.  She 
is  a  woman  of  forty,  dressed  in 
a  iailor-made  costume.  She  haa 
aearching  eyea,  There  ia  aomething 
of  hyateria  about  her  mouth.  She 
haa  beert  goodrlookirig] 

Crilly.     Qood  night,  Marianne. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  Are  you  finishing  the 
abstracts,  Albert? 

Albert.  I'm  working  at  them.  It's 
a  good  Job  we  didn't  leave  the  old  man 
much  latitude  for  making  mistakes. 

Mrs.  Crilly  [cloaing  door],  He'U 
have  to  resign. 

Crilly.     Good  Gk)d,  Marianne. 

[He  riaea] 

Mrs.  Crilly.  Well.  Let  him  be  sent 
away  without  a  pension.  Of  course,  he 
can  live  with  us  the  rost  of  his  life  and 
give  US  nothing  for  keeping  him. 

Crilly.  I  don't  know  what's  in 
your  mind  at  all,  Marianne. 

[He  croaaea  over  to  the  cabinet, 
ovena  it,  and  filla  oiU  another 
glaaa  of  whiaky] 

Albert.  Let  the  cid  man  de  what 
Boits  himself. 


Crilly  [coming  ba^k  to  atove],  Do, 
Marianne.  Let  him  do  what  suits  him- 
self.    For  the  present. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  For  pity's  sake  put 
down  that  glass  and  hsten  to  what  I 
have  to  say. 

Crilly.  What's  the  matter,  Mari- 
anne? 

Mrs.  Crill^.  James  Scollard  came 
to  me  to-day,  and  he  told  me  about  the 
things  that  are  noticed.  .  .  .  The  nuns 
notice  them,  the  Guardians  notice  them. 
He  misses  Mass.  He  is  late  on  his 
rounds.  He  can't  check  the  stores  that 
are  coming  into  the  house.  He  may  get 
himself  into  such  trouble  that  he'll  be 
dismissed  with  only  an  apology  for  a 
Pension,  or  with  no  pension  at  all. 

Crilly.  I  don't  know  what's  to  be 
done. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  If  he  oould  be  got  to 
resign  now,  James  Scollard  would  have 
a  good  Chance  of  becoming  Workhouse 
Master.  He  would  marry  Anna,  and 
we  would  still  have  some  band  in  the 
afifairs  of  the  House. 

Crilly.     Yes,    yes.      I    think    that 
Scollard  could  make  a  place  for  himself. 
Albert.     The    old    man    won't    be 
anxious  to  retire. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  Why  shouldn't  he 
retire  when  his  time  is  up? 

Albert.     Well,    here   he    is    what's 
called  a  potentate.     He  won't  care  to 
come  down  and  live  over  CriUy's  shop. 
Mrs.  Crilly.    And  where  eise  would 
he  live,  in  the  name  of  God? 

Albert.  He  won't  want  to  live  with 
our  crowd. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  What  crowd?  The 
boys  can  be  sent  to  school,  you'Ü  be  on 
yoiir  Situation,  and  Anna  will  be  away. 
[She  aeata  herauf  in  the  armchair]  I 
don't  know  what  Albert  means  when 
he  says  that  the  Master  would  not  be 
content  to  live  with  us.  It  was  always 
settled  that  he  would  come  to  us  when 
his  Service  was  over. 

[Albert,  who  haa  been  going  over 
the  booka,  haa  met  aomething 
that  aurpriaea  him.  He  drawa 
Crilly  to  the  deak.  The  iwo 
go  over  the  papera,  puzzUd  and 
excited,  Anna  Crilly  entera 
from  corridor.  She  ia  a  Hand" 
aome  girl  of  aboiU  nineteen  or 
twenty,  with  a  rieh  compUsnon^ 
dark  hair  and  eyea.  Sh$  i$  wtÜ 
dreaaed,  and  wearn  a  eap  af  dark 
für.  She  stando  at  Uia  «taM» 
hekind  her  nudhar^  AoUtef  hat 
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hands    over    the    stove,      Mrs. 

Grillt  watchea  the  pair  at  the 

desk] 

Mrs.    Grillt.     We   can't   think   of 

allowing  a  pension  of  fifty  pounds  a 

year  to  go  out  of  our  house.     Where 

will  we  get  money  to  send  the  boys  to 

school? 

Anna.  Mother.  Grandfather  is  go- 
ing to  live  away  from  us. 

Mrs.  Grillt.  Why  do  you  repeat 
what  Albert  says? 

Anna.  I  (fidn't  hear  Albert  say 
anything. 

Mrs.  Grillt.  Then,  what  are  you 
talking  about? 

Anna.  Grandfather  goes  to  Mar- 
tinas cottage  nearly  eveiy  evening,  and 
stays  there  for  hours.  They'll  be  leav- 
ing  the  place  in  a  jeax  or  two,  and 
Grandfather  was  saying  that  he  would 
take  the  cottage  when  he  retired  from 
the  Workhouse. 

Mrs.  Grillt.  When  did  you  hear 
this? 

Anna.  This  evening.  Delia  Martin 
told  me. 

Mrs.  Grillt.  And  that's  the  reason 
why  he  has  kept  away  from  us.  He  goes 
to  strangers,  and  leaves  us  in  black 
ignorance  of  his  thought. 

[Grillt  and  Albert  are  busy  at 
desk] 
Grillt.     Well,  damn  it  all  — 
Albert.     Here's  the  voucher. 
Grillt.     God !    I  don't  know  what's 
to  be  done. 
Albert.     It's  a  matter  of  fifty  tons. 
[Albert  turns  round  deliherately, 
leaving  his  father  going  through 
the  papers  in  desperate  eager-- 
ness.    Albert  takes  a  cigarette 
from   behind   his   ear,   takes   a 
match-box  from    his    waistcoat 
pocket,  and  strikes  a  light.    He 
goes  towards  door  of  apartmenis. 
Mrs.  Grillt  rises] 
Albert   [his  hand  on  the  handle  of 
door].     Well  so-long. 
Mrs.  Grillt.     Where  are  you  going? 
Albert.     Tm  leaving  you  to  talk  it 
over  with  the  old  man. 

[Mrs.  Grillt  looks  from  Altert 
to  Grillt] 
Grillt.     The  Master  has  let  himself 
in  for  something  serious,  Marianne. 

Albert.     It's     a    matter    of    fifty 
poimds.      The   old   man   has    let    the 
Guardians  pay  for  a  himdred  tons  of 
coal  when  only  fifty  were  delivered. 
Mbs.  Grillt.    Is  that  so,  Grofton? 


Grillt.     It  looks  hke  it,  Marianne. 

Albert.  There  were  fifty  tons  of 
coal  already  in  stores,  but  the  Govemor 
didn't  take  them  into  account.  That 
cute  boy,  James  Govey,  delivered  fifty 
tons  and  charged  for  the  hundred.  The 
old  man  ^assed  on  the  certificate,  and 
the  Guarmans  paid  Govey.  They  helped 
him  to  his  passage  to  America. 

[He  opens  door  and  goes  through] 

Mrs.  Grillt.  They  will  dismiss 
him  —  dismiss  him  without  a  pension. 

Anna.  Mother.  If  he  gets  the 
Pension  first,  could  they  take  it  back 
from  him? 

Grillt.  No.  But  they  could  make 
him  pay  back  the  fifty  pounds  in  in- 
stalments. 

Mrs.  Grillt.  Fifty  pounds  I  We 
can't  afford  to  lose  fifty  pounds. 

Anna.  Who  would  find  out  about 
the  coal,  father? 

Grillt.  The  Guardians  who  take 
stock. 

Anna.  And  how  would  they  know 
at  this  time  whether  there  was  a  hun- 
dred or  a  hundred  and  fifty  tons  there 
at  first? 

Grillt.  The  business  men  amongst 
them  would  know.  However,  there 
won't  be  an  inspection  for  some  time. 

Anna.  Suppose  grandfather  had  got 
his  pension  and  had left  the  Workhouse, 
who  would  know  about  the  coal? 

Grillt.  The  new  Workhouse 
Master. 

Mrs.  Grillt.  The  new  Workhouse 
Master  — 

Grillt.     Marianne  — 

Mrs.  Grillt.     Well? 

Grillt.  I  think  I'll  stay  here  and 
advise  the  old  man. 

Mrs.  Grillt.    No.    Go  away. 

Grillt  [at  door  qf  apartments].  After 
all,  Tm  one  of  the  Guardians,  and  some- 
thing might  be  done. 

Mrs.  Grillt.  You  can  do  nothing. 
We  can  do  nothing  for  him.  Let  him 
go  to  the  strangers. 

[Grillt  goes  otU] 

Mrs.  Grillt.     Anna  I 

Anna.     Yes,  mother. 

Mrs.  Grillt.  The  Martins  are  not 
giving  up  their  house  for  a  year  or 
two? 

Anna.     No,  mother. 

Mrs.  Grillt.  If  he  resigns  now  his 
Pension  will  be  safe.  There  is  nothing 
eise  against  him. 

Anna.  But  some  one  will  find  out  the 
difference  in  the  ooaL 
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Mbs.  Grillt.  It'a  the  new  Work- 
house  Master  who  will  know  that. 

Anna  [kaTdening].  But  he  ooutd  not 
paas  such  a  thing,  mother. 

Mbb.  Cmvi-Y  [abajidoning  a  poaüionj. 
WeÜ,  a.ft«r  your  ^andfatner  gets  his 
Pension  we  oould  make  some  arrange- 
ment  with  the  Guardians. 

Anna.  Yes,  mother.  Hasn't  ^and- 
father  a  hundred  poimda  inveated  in  the 
Shop? 

Mrb.  Crjllt.  It's  not  a  hundred 
pounds.  BesideB,  it'a  not  an  invest- 
ment. 

Anna  Uailh  a  cerlain  resotution  in  her 
rieh  voicc].  Mother.  Is  my  money 
Bafe? 


we  would  need  all  the  help  we  oould  get 
from  you. 

ANNA.     Yes,  mother. 

Mrs.  CniLLT  \again  iaking  up  o 
•poiüion].  But  if  we  help  James  ScoUard 
to  the  place. 

Anna  [wiih  determvaation].  Whether 
Mr.  Soollard  geta  the  place  or  doea  not 
get  the  place,  I'U  want  my  fortune, 
mother 

Mbs.  Ckilly.  Very  well,  Anna.  IE 
we  oould  get  him  to  come  over.  .  .  . 
\Ske  site  in  armckair]  There's  a  lamb 
in  Ginnell'a  field ;  you  might  oall  in  to- 
V  and  aak  them  to  prepare  it  for 


Anna.     Thon  grandfather  ia  coming 
to  dinner  on  Sunday? 

Mrs.  Crilly.     We  must  get  him  to 

[Sotne  one  is  Coming  iip  the  pas- 
9age.  Anna's  kand  ia  on  handle 
^  dooT.  Ske  holda  it  open. 
Thomas     MüSKEBar     sJonds 

MusKESBY  [pleascd  io  see  her].     Well, 
Nanoy  1 

Anna.     Qood  night,  grandpapa. 

\He  rtgarda  her  ivilh  fondnes»] 
Mna.  Crilly.  Good  night,  father. 
Mdskerry.  Thia  Nancy  girl  is  look- 
ing  remarkablv  well.  [He  turns  to  Mbs. 
CrilltI  Well^  ma'om,  and  how  are 
you?  i've  wnttea  that  letter  for  that 
naoally  Albert. 

[Ue  l/mves  ki»  slick  on  labU  and 
Qoeg    to    dank.     Mrb.    Crillt 


Udref'-e  an 
*^'         'BS. 


looking     weil, 
1  beginning  to  be 


Anna  kneels   down   beside   her. 

She  lakea  off  Anna's  eap,  eetües 

up  the  hair,   artd  puU   the  cap 

on    again,       Having    addressed 

the  envelope,  Mdskerry  holdt 

up  a  piece  of  wai   to   the  gas. 

He  seaU   the   letter,   then   holda 

Üout] 

MüSKBBRy.     Here'a  the  lettcir  now, 

and  maybe  it's  the  last  thing  I  can  do 

for  any  ot  ye. 

Mhs.  Chillt.     You  are  very  good. 

[MusKERBY  goea  to  Ihem] 
MussERRT,     Ia  seaaon  and   out  ot 
aeason  I've  put  myaelf  at  your  Service. 
I  can  do  no  more  for  ye. 

[She  takea  the  Uller/rom  him.  HU 
Teeentmenl  ia  breaking  down. 
He  aila  on  chair  beaide  arm- 
chair.  He  speaka  in  a  recon- 
ciling  tone] 
MuBKEBRY.  You'n 
Marianne. 

Mes.   Cbilly. 
well  again. 

MnsKBBRT.  And  the  Infant?  Wbat 
age  is  he  now? 

Mrs.  Crilly-  lattle  Joseph  ia  tan 
months  old. 

Muskerry.  I  dreamt  of  him  last 
night.  I  thought  Joseph  became  a 
biahop.  He  ought  to  be  reared  for  the 
Chureh,  Marianne.  Well,  well,  I've 
nothing  more  to  do  with  that.  [He 
seltiea  himaclf  in  the  armchair]  Did 
Christy  Clarke  bring  in  the  papera? 

Anna.  Chriaty  Clarke  hasn't  been 
here  at  all.  grandpapa. 

MusKERRY.  Stand  here  tili  I  look 
at  you,  Nancy.  [Anna  comet  left  of 
alove]  I  wouldn't  be  sorprised  if  you 
were  the  beat-looking  girl  in  the  town, 
Nancy. 

Anna  [anthoTtt  anp  eogueliiahneaa]. 
Anna  Crilly  is  not  gomg  iuto  oompeti- 
tion  with  the  others.  [She  iirrapa  the 
muffler  round  him,  then  kiaae*  him\ 
Oood  night,  grandpapa. 

[She  goea  oui  by  eorridor  door] 
Mrs.   Cbilly.     Thank  you   for  the 
letter  for  Albert. 

MusKERBT.     I  think,  Marianne,  it's 

the  last  thing  I  ean  do  for  you  or  youra. 

Mes.  Crilly.    Well,  wo  eau't  teil  a 

bad  Story  of  you,  and  thinga  ar«  well 

Mdskerry.  I'ro  glad  to  hear  that 
I  was  thinking  of  going  to  see  you  next 

Maa,  Crilly.  Come  to  diniur  on 
^undaj'.    We  are  having  a  Umb. 
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Muskerry.     What  sort  is  the  lamb? 

Mrs.  Crilly.  Oh,  a  very  young 
lamb.  Anna  will  make  the  dressing 
for  you. 

MuBKERRY.  I'll  send  round  a  bottle 
of  wine.  Perhaps  we'U  be  in  the  way  of 
celebrating  something  for  Albert. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  Nancy  was  saying 
that  you  might  like  to  stay  a  few  days 
with  US. 

Muskerry.  Stay  a  few  days !  How 
could  I  do  that,  ma  am? 

Mrs.  Crilly.  You  could  get  some- 
body  to  look  alter  the  House.  James 
Soollard  would  do  it,  and  you  could  stay 
out  for  a  few  days. 

Muskerry.  Well,  indeed,  I'll  do  no 
such  thing.  What  put  it  into  your  head 
to  ask  me  this  ? 

Mrs.  Crilly.     Nancy  said  — 

Muskerry.  Let  the  girl  speak  for 
herseif.    What's  inyour  mind,  woman  ? 

Mrs.  Crilly.  Well,  you're  not  look- 
ing  well. 

Mus  KERRY.  I*m  as  well  as  ever  I 
was. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  Others  do  not  think 
so. 

Muskerry.  I  suppose  you  heard 
I  was  late  a  few  mormngs.  No  matter 
for  that.  Tm  as  well  as  ever  I  was. 
No  more  talk  about  it;  I'm  going  on 
with  the  work. 

[He  rises  and  goea  over  to  desk] 

Mrs.  Crilly.  I'm  sorry  to  say  that 
no  one  eise  thinks  as  well  of  you  as  you 
do  yourself . 

Muskerry.  Well,  I'll  hear  no  more 
about  it,  and  that's  enough  about  it. 
Why  isn't  Albert  Crilly  here? 

Mrs.  Crilly.  Well,  he  was  here, 
and  he  is  coming  back. 

Muskerry.  I'll  want  him.  [He 
takes  wp  a  card  left  on  the  desk.  He 
tums  round  and  reada]  —  **You  have 
let  the  Guardians  pay  for  a  himdred 
tons.  James  Covey  delivered  only 
fif ty  tons  of  coal."      Who  left  this  here  ? 

Mrs.  Crilly.  I  suppose  Albert  left 
it  for  you. 

Muskerry.  The  impudent  rascal. 
How  dare  he  address  himself  like  that 
to  me?  [He  throws  card  on  table] 

Mrs.  Crilly.  Perhaps  he  found 
something  out  in  the  books. 

Muskerry.  No  matter  whether  he 
did  or  not,  he'll  have  to  have  resi>ect 
when  he  addresses  me.  Anyway  it's 
a  lie  —  a  damn  infernal  lie.  I  was  in 
the  Stores  the  other  da^.  and  there  was 
dghty  tons  of  coal  still  there.     Cer- 


tainly  twenty  tons  had  been  taken  out 
of  it.  The  Provision  Check  Account 
will  show.  [He  takes  up  a  book  and 
tums  round.  He  goes  back  some  pages. 
He  lets  the  book  fall.  He  Stands  there 
helpless]  I  suppose  you  all  are  right 
in  your  judgment  of  me.  I'm  at  my 
faihng  time.  I'll  have  to  leave  this 
without  Pension  or  prospect.  They'll 
send  me  away. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  They  had  nothing 
against  you  before  this. 

Muskerry.  I  was  spoken  of  as  the 
pattem  for  the  officials  of  Ireland. 

Mrs.  Crilly.     If  you  resigned  now  — 

Muskerry.  Before  this  comes  out. 
[He  looks  for  help]  Marianne,  it  would 
be  like  the  blow  to  the  Struck  ox  if  I 
lost  my  Pension. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  If  you  managed  to 
get  the  Pension  you  could  pay  the 
Guardians  back  in  a  lump  sum. 

Muskerry.  If  I  resigned  now,  where 
would  I  go  to? 

Mrs.  Crilly.  It  was  always  imder- 
stood  that  you  would  stay  with  us. 

Muskerry.     No,  Mananne. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  You'll  have  the  place 
to  yourself.  The  boys  will  be  going 
to  school,  and  Albert  will  be  away, 
too.  Anna  and  myself  will  look  alter 
you. 

MuBKERRY.  I  could  stay  for  a 
while. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  Oh,  well,  if  you  have 
a  better  place  to  go  — 

MusKER^Y.  Remember  what  I  said, 
Marianne.  IVe  worked  for  you  and 
yours,  in  season  and  out  of  season. 
There  should  be  no  more  Claims  on 
me. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  There  are  no  more 
Claims  on  you. 

Muskerry.  I'm  willing  to  leave  in 
the  Shop  what  I  put  into  the  shop.  Let 
Anna  know  that  it  will  come  to  her  from 
me.  I'U  write  to  the  Guardians  to-night 
and  rU  send  in  my  resignation.  I 
venture  to  think  that  they'll  know  their 
loss. 

[Mrs.  Crilly  goes  out  quieüy  by 
corridor  door] 

Muskerry  [by  himself].  And  I  had 
made  this  place  as  fit  for  me  as  the 
nest  for  the  wren.  Wasn't  he  glad  to 
write  that  card,  the  impudent  rascal, 
with  his  tongue  in  his  cheek?  I'll  con- 
sider  it  again.  I  won't  leave  this  place 
tili  it  fits  myself  to  leave  it. 

[Christy  Clarkb  enters  hy  car^ 
ridor  door  with  papers]  ' 
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MusKERRT.  ThejT  want  me  to  resign 
from  this  place,  Chnsty. 

Christy.  You're  tnirty  years  here! 
Aren't  you,  Mister  Muskerry? 

Muskerry.  Thirty  years,  thirty 
years.  Ay,  Christy,  thirty  years;  it's 
a  long  time.  And  I'm  at  my  failing 
time.  Perhaps  I'm  not  able  to  do  any 
more.  Day  alter  day  there  would  be 
troubles  here,  and  I  wouldn't  be  able 
to  face  them.  And  in  the  end  I  might 
lose  mj^  Position.  Tm  going  to  write  out 
my  resignation. 

[He  goes  to  the  desk  and  writes. 
Christy    is    at    table,      Mus- 
kerry turns  round  öfter  writ- 
ing] 
Muskerry.    No  one  that  comes  here 
can  have  the  same  heart  for  the  poor 
that  I  had.     I  was  earning  in  the  year 
of  the  famine.     I  saw  able  men  strug- 
gling  to  get  the  work  that  would  bring 
them  a  handful  of  Indian  meal.     And 
I  saw  the  little  children  waiting  on  the 
roads  for  relief.    [He  turns  hack  and  goes 
on  with  letter,     Suddenhf  a  bell  in  the 
House  begina  to  toll]     What's  that  for, 
Christy? 

Christy.  MaJachi  O'Rourk,  the 
Prince,  as  they  called  him,  is  dead. 

Muskerry.     Aye,  I  gave  Orders  to 

toll   him  when  he  died.     He  was  an 

estated  gentleman,  and  songs  were  made 

about    his    family.        People    used    to 

annoy  him,  but  he's  gone  from  them 

now.     Bring  me  a  little  whisky,  Christy. 

[Christy  goes  to  C abinet,    Mv^ 

KERRY  follows  him] 

Christy.     There's  none  in  the  bottle, 

Mister  Muskerry. 

Muskerry  [bitterly],  No,  I  siippose 
not.  And  is  that  rascal,  Albert  Cnlly, 
Coming  back? 

Christy.  He's  coming,  Mister  Mus- 
kerry. I  left  the  novelette  on  the  table. 
Miss  Coghlan  says  it's  a  nice  love 
Story.  **The  Heart  of  Angelina",  it  is 
oaUed. 

Mubkerry.  I  haven't  the  heart  to 
read. 

[The     beU     continues     to     toll, 
Christy  goes  to  door] 
Christy.    Good  night,  Mister  Mus- 
kerrv. 
Muskerry.     Good  night,  Christy. 
[Christy  CLARKBooe«  out  through 
apartments,       Thomas     Mus- 
kerry  is  siandina  with  hand  on 
armchair.    The  bell  toUs] 

[Curtain] 


ACT   II 

[In  Crilly's,  a  month  later,  The  room 
is  the  parlour  off  the  shop.  A  glass 
door,  rightj  leads  into  the  shop,  and 
the  fireplace  is  above  this  door.  In 
the  back,  right,  is  a  cupboard  door, 
Ba^k  is  a  window  looking  on  the 
Street,  A  door,  left,  leads  to  other 
rooms,  There  is  a  table  near  shop 
door  and  a  horse-hair  sofa  back,  an 
armchair  at  fire,  and  two  leather- 
covered  chairs  abovi.  Conuentional 
pictures  on  walls,  and  two  certificates 
framed,  showing  thcU  some  one  in  the 
house  has  passed  some  Intermediate 
examinalions 

It  is  the  forenoon  of  an  April  day,  Mrs. 
Crilly  is  seated  on  sofa,  going 
through  a  heap  of  accourU  books, 
Anna  Crilly  is  at  window. 
Cropton  Crilly  enters  from  the 
shop] 

Crilly.     It's  all  right,  Marianne. 

Mrs.  Crilly.     Well? 

Crilly.  The  Guardians  insisted  on 
appointing  an  outside  person  to  take 
stock  of  the  Workhouse  stores.  It's  the 
new  regulation,  you  know.  WeÜ,  the 
Job  lay  between  yoimg  Dobbs  and 
Albert,  and  Albert  has  got  it.  I  don*t 
say  but  it  was  a  near  thing. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  I  hope  Albert  will 
know  what  to  do. 

Crilly.  He'll  want  to  watoh  the 
points.    Where's  the  Master? 

Mrs.  Crilly.  He's  in  Ms  room  up- 
stairs. 

Cri  ll y.  Was  he  not  out  this  moming  ? 

Mrs.  Crilly.    He's  not  dressed  yet. 

Crilly.  He  was  more  particulfij* 
when  he  was  in  the  Workhouse. 

Anna.  I  know  who  those  two  chil- 
dren are  now.  They  are  the  new  gas- 
manager's  children. 

Crilly.     He*8  a  Scotchman. 

Anna.  And  married  for  the  second 
time.  Mother,  Mrs.  Dünne  is  going  to 
the  races.    Such  a  sketch  of  a  hat. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  It  would  be  better 
for  her  if  she  stayed  at  home  and  loolröd 
af  ter  her  business. 

Anna.  She  won*t  have  much  busä- 
ness  to  look  after  soon.  That's  the  third 
time  her  husband  has  oome  out  of 
Farrell's  public-house. 

Crilly.  He's  drinking  with  the 
Dispensanr  Dootor.  Ck>mpaiiioiiiI 
They're  the  curse  of  this  town,  Mari- 
anne. [He  mU  damml 
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Anna.  She's  walked  into  a  blind 
man,  hat  and  all.  He's  from  the  Work- 
house. 

Crilly.  He's  the  blind  piper  out  of 
the  Workhouse,  Myles  Gorman. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  There's  no  one  within. 
You  should  go  into  the  shop,  Anna. 

Anna.  Yes,  mother.  [She  crosses] 
James  Scollard  is  ooming  in,  mother. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  Very  well,  Anna. 
Stay  in  the  shop  until  Mary  oomes. 

[Anna  goes  into  the  shop.    Crilly 
moves  abotU] 

Mrs.  Crilly.     You're  very  uneasy. 

Crilly.  Yes,  I  am  uneasy,  Mari- 
anne. There's  some  presentment  on 
me.  Fifty  pounds  a  year  is  a  good 
Pension  for  the  old  man.  He's  a  month 
out  now.  He  ought  to  be  getting  an 
instalment. 

[Anna  comes  in  from  shop] 

Anna.  Mother,  the  doctor's  daughter 
is  in  the  shop. 

Mrs.  Crilly.     What  does  she  want  ? 

Anna  [imitating  an  accent].  Send  up 
a  pound  of  butter,  two  pounds  of  sugar, 
and  a  pound  of  tea. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  These  people  are  pay- 
ing  nobody.  But  we  can't  refuse  her. 
I  suppose  we'll  have  to  send  them  up. 
Be  very  distant  with  her,  Anna. 

Anna.  I've  kept  her  waiting.  Here's 
a  letter,  mother. 

Mrs.  Crilly  [taking  letter].  When 
did  it  come,  Anna? 

Anna.     It's  just  handed  in. 

[Anna  goes  oiU,     Mrs.  Crilly 
opens  letter] 

Mrs.  Crilly.  It's  from  the  bank. 
They  want  me  to  call.  What  does  the 
bank  manager  want  with  me,  I  wonder? 

Crilly.     I    have   something   to   teil 

you,  Marianne.    I'll  teil  you  in  a  while. 

[He  iakes  a  turn  up  and  down] 

Mrs.  Crilly.  What  do  you  want 
to  teil  me? 

Crilly.  Prepare  your  mind,  Mari- 
anne. 

Mrs.  Crilly.     What  is  it? 

Crilly.  I  owe  you  money,  Mari- 
anne. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  Money !  How  do  you 
owe  me  money? 

Crilly.  That  cute  boy,  James 
Covey,  who  took  in  all  the  town  — 

Mrs.  Crilly  [rising].  Covey  I  My 
God  I    You  backed  a  bill  for  him? 

Crilly.  I'll  make  a  elean  breast  of 
it.     I  did. 

Mrs.  Crilly  [toith  fear  in  her  eyes], 
Howmucb  is  it? 


Crilly  [walking  away  to  window], 
TU  come  to  that,  Marianne. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  Did  any  one  back 
the  bill  with  you  ? 

Crilly.  I  obliged  the  fellow.  No 
one  backed  the  bill  with  me. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  Does  any  one  know 
ofit? 

Crilly.     No,  Marianne. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  The  bank.  .  .  .  Teil 
me  what  happened. 

Crilly.  The  bank  manager  sent  for 
me  when  he  came  to  the  town  after 
Covey  cleared. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  We  had  four  hundred 
pounds  in  the  bank. 

Crilly.     We  had,  Marianne. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  Teil  me  how  much 
was  the  bill. 

Crilly.  There's  no  use  in  beating 
about  the  bush.  The  bill  was  for  three 
hundred  pounds. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  And  what  has  the 
bank  done  ? 

Crilly.  I'm  sorrv  to  say,  Marianne, 
the  bank  has  taken  the  money  over  from 
our  account. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  You've  ruined  us  at 
last,  Crofton  Crilly. 

Crilly.  You  should  never  forgive 
me,  Marianne.  I'll  go  to  America  and 
begin  life  again. 

[He  turns  to  go  out  by  shop] 

Mrs.  Crilly.  We  have  no  money 
left. 

Crilly.  A  hundred  pounds,  Mari- 
anne. 

Mrs.  Crilly.     That's  Anna's  money. 

Crilly.     Scollard  should  be  satisfied. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  Anna  insists  on  get- 
ting her  money. 

Crilly.  Very  well,  Marianne.  I'll 
leave  it  all  to  yourself . 

[James  Scollard  comes  in.  Anna  is 
behind  him.  Scollard  has  an 
account  book  in  his  hand] 

Scollard.  Qt)od  moming,  Mrs. 
Crilly.    Good  moming,  Mr.  CriUy. 

Mrs.   Crilly.     Good  moming,  Mr. 

Scollard.     [Cropton  Crilly  turns  to  go] 

Anna.     Don't  go,  father. 

Scollard.     Don't    go,    Mr.    Crilly. 

I  have  something  particular  to  say  to 

yourself  and  Mrs.  Crilly. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  Sit  down,  Mr. 
Scollard. 

[Anna  brings  chair,  and  Scollard 
sits  cenier.  Anna  Stands  &»- 
hind  him.  Mbs.  Crillt  «ifo 
l^  of  him] 
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ScoLLARD.  I  am  here  to  propose 
for  the  hand  of  your  daughter,  Miss 
Anna  Crilly. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  We  have  nothing  to 
say  against  your  proposal,  Mr.  Scollard. 

Crilly.  Won  t  you  take  something, 
James? 

Scollard.  No,  thanks,  Mr.  Crilly. 
I  never  touch  intoxioants. 

[Crofton  Crilly  goea  trUo  shop] 

Mrs.  Crilly.  We  comdn't  wish  for 
a  better  matoh  for  Anna.  But  I  feel 
bound  to  teil  you,  Mr.  Scollard,  that 
we  have  had  a  very  severe  loss  in  our 
business. 

Anna.    What  is  it,  mother? 

Mrs.  Crilly.  I  don't  mind  telling 
you.  Mr.  Crilljr  has  made  himself  re- 
sponsible  for  a  bill  on  the  bank. 

Scollard.  In  whose  interest,  Mrs. 
CriUy? 

Mrb.  Crilly.  He  baoked  a  bill  for 
James  Covey.  A  bill  for  three  himdred 
poimds. 

Anna.    Oh,  mother  I 

Mrs.  Crilly.  It's  a  dead  sure  loss. 
I  don't  Imow  what  we  are  to  do,  Anna. 

Scollard.  This  is  very  bad,  Mrs. 
CriUy. 

[Cbopton  Crilly  comea  hack  from  akop. 
He  hrings  in  a  glasa  of  whiaky.  He 
püta  whiaky  on  chimney-piece] 

Mrs.  Crilly.  The  bank  has  taken 
over  three  hundred  poimds  from  our 
aocount. 

Crilly.    Perhaps  Scollard  — 

Scollard.  What  were  you  saying, 
Mr.  CriUy? 

Crilly.  Oh,  I  was  just  thinking  — 
about  a  bill  you  know  —  If  some  one 
would  go  security  for  us  at  the  bank  — 

Anna.     Father,  what  are  you  saying? 

Mrs.  Crilly.  It's  unnecessary  to 
talk  like  that.  In  spite  of  your  foolish- 
ness,  we  still  have  a  balance  at  the 
bank. 

Anna.  My  portion  oomes  to  me  from 
my  grandmotner.  . 

Scollard.  May  I  ask,  Mrs.  Crilly, 
is  Miss  Crilly 's  portion  saie? 

Mrs.  Crilly.  It  is  safe,  Mr. 
Scollard. 

Scollard.  I  have  been  definitely 
appointed  Master  of  the  Union,  and  I 
ma^  say  that  Anna  and  myself  are 
anxious  to  marry. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  It  needn't  be  soon, 
Mr.  Scollard. 

Scollard.    After  Easter,  Mrs.  Crilly. 


Mrs.  Crilly.     But  that's  very  soon. 

Scollard.  I  am  anxious  to  settle 
down,  Mrs.  Crilly.  I'm  on  my  way  to 
a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Quardians, 
but  before  I  go  I'd  like  to  have  some 
more  Information  about  your  loss. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  Anna*s  portion  is  not 
touched,  but  we  could  hardly  afiford  to 
let  the  money  go  from  us  now. 

Scollard.     Is  that  so,  Mrs.  Crilly? 

Mrs.  Crilly.  Three  hundred  pounds 
is  a  very  severe  loss. 

Scollard.  Very  severe,  indeed. 
Still,  you  understand,  Mrs.  Crilly,  the 
difficulties  of  taking  such  a  step  as 
marriage  without  adequate  Provision. 

Crilly.  Damn  it  all,  man,  Mari- 
anne and  myself  married  without  any- 
thii^  at  all. 

Mrs.  Crilly  [hiUerly].  Anna  won't 
be  such  a  fool  as  her  mother. 

Crilly.  Well,  Scollard  has  his  Posi- 
tion, and  we  helped  him  to  it. 

Scollard.     I  acknowledge  that. 

Anna.  Isn*t  my  portion  eighty 
pounds,  mother? 

Mrs.  Crilly.  Yes,  Anna.  But  I'd 
like  to  teil  Mr.  Scollard  that  it  would 
come  as  a  strain  on  us  to  let  the  money 
go  at  once. 

Scollard.     I  daresay,  Mrs.  Crilly. 

Anna.  But,  mother,  wouldn't  the 
money  be  safer  with  us? 

Mrs.  Crilly.  Well,  I  leave  the 
whole  thing  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Scollard. 

Scollard.  Anna  and  myself  have 
been  taUdng  things  over,  Mrs.  Crilly. 

Anna.  And  we  don't  want  to  begin 
life  in  a  poor  w^. 

Scollard.  We  see  the  advantage 
of  being  always  solvent,  Mrs.  Crilly. 

Anna.  James  has  ambitions,  and 
there's  no  reason  why  he  shouldn't 
venture  for  the  post  of  Secretary  of  the 
County  Council  when  old  Mr.  Dobbs 
retires. 

Scollard.  In  a  few  years,  Mrs. 
Crilly,  when  I  had  more  omcial  exi>eri- 
ence  and  some  reputation. 

Anna.  Then  ne  would  have  seven 
or  eight  himdred  a  year. 

Scollard.  As  I  said,  a  man  like 
myself  would  want  to  be  in  a  peif ectly 
solvent  Position. 

Anna.  Besides,  James  has  no  money 
of  his  own. 

Scollard.  I  never  had  the  ohanoe 
of  putting  money  by  —  Famfly  oaDs, 
Mrs.  Crilly. 

Anna.  And  we  don't  want  to  ha^ 
life  in  a  poor  way. 
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Mrs.  Crilly.  You  won't  want  the 
whole  of  the  money.  I'll  give  you  forty 
poiinds  now. 

Crilly.  And  forty  when  the  first 
child  is  bom. 

Anna.  Oh,  father,  how  can  yousay 
such  a  thing? 

ScoLLARD.  I  need  only  say  this. 
Anna  and  myself  were  talking  over 
affairs,  and  we  came  to  the  eoncludon 
it  woiild  be  best  not  to  start  with  less 
than  eighty  pounds.  [He  riaes]  I  have 
to  go  down  to  the  Board  Room  now,  for 
there  is  a  meeting  of  the  Guardians. 

[He  goea  towards  door] 

Grillt.    Won't  you  take  a  glass? 

ScoLLARD.  No,  thanks,  Mr.  Crilly. 
I  never  touch  stimulants.  Qood  day 
to  you  all. 

[He  goes  oul,     Cropton  Crilly 
goes  öfter  him\ 

Mrs.  Crilly.  Anna,  you  won't  be 
deprived  of  your  monev. 

Anna.  Then  what  s  the  difficulty, 
mother? 

Mrs.  Crilly.  Let  half  of  the  money 
remain  with  us  for  a  while. 

Anna.  But,  mother,  if  I  don't  get 
all  my  monev,  what  security  have  I 
that  what's  left  will  be  good  in  six 
months  or  a  year? 

Mrs.  Crilly.  1*11  watoh  the  money 
for  you,  Anna. 

Anna.  It's  hard  to  keep  a  hold  on 
money  in  a  town  where  business  is  going 
down. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  Forty  pounds  will  be 
given  to  you  and  forty  poimds  will  be 
kept  safe  for  you. 

Anna.  Forty  pounds  I  There's  not 
a  small  farmer  comes  into  the  shop  but 
his  daughter  has  more  of  a  dowry  than 
fortv  pounds. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  Think  of  all  who 
marry  without  a  dowry  at  all. 

Anna.  You  wouldn't  have  me  go  to 
James  Scollard  without  a  dowry? 

Mrs.  Crilly.  Well,  you  know  the 
way  we're  situated.  If  you  insist  on 
getting  eighty  poimds  we'll  have  to 
make  an  overdraft  on  the  bank,  and, 
in  the  way  business  is,  I  don't  know 
how  we'll  ever  reoover  it. 

Anna.  There  won't  be  much  left 
out  of  eighty  pounds  when  we  get  what 
suits  US  in  fumiture. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  I  oould  let  you  have 
some  fumiture. 

Anna.  No,  mother.  We  want  to 
Start  in  a  way  that  is  different  from  this 
house. 


Mrs.  Crilly.  You'll  want  all  the 
money  together? 

Anna.     AU  of  it,  mother. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  You'll  have  to  get  it 
so.    But  you're  very  hard,  Anna. 

Anna.  This  house  would  teach  any 
one  to  look  to  themselves. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  Come  upstairs. 
[Anna  goes^  IM  Three  himdred  pounds 
of  a  loss.  Eighty  pounds  with  that. 
I'm  terrified  when  I  think. 

[She  goes  o^ter  Anna] 

[Cropton  Crilly  comea  in  from  shop. 
He  takes  glass  of  whiaky  from  labtet 
and  süs  down  in  armchair] 

Crilly.  I  don't  know  what  Mari- 
anne's  to  do  at  all.  She  has  a  shooldng 
lot  to  contend  with.  Can  anything  be 
got  from  the  old  man,  I  wonder? 

[Albert  Crilly  comea  in  by  door,  left] 

Albert.    Well,  pa. 

Crilly.  Well,  Albert.  What's  the 
news  in  the  town.  Albert? 

Albert.  They  say  that  you've 
backed  a  bill  for  Covey. 

Crilly.  If  your  mother  hears  that 
kind  of  talk  she'll  be  vexed.  Albert. 

Albert.     But  did  you  back  the  bill? 

Crilly.  For  Heaven's  sake,  let  me 
alone.  Albert.    Yes,  I  backed  the  bill. 

Albert.     How  much? 

Crilly.  You'U  hear  all  about  it  from 
your  mother. 

Albert.  They  say  the  bill  was  for 
three  hundred. 

Crilly.     It  was  three  or  thereabouts. 

Albert.  Ton  my  word,  father,  the 
mother  will  have  to  take  out  a  manda- 
mus  against  you. 

Crilly  [with  parerUal  dignity],  Don't 
talk  to  me  in  that  way,  Sir. 

Albert.  It's  scandalous,  really.  I 
expect  youVe  ruined  the  business. 

Crilly.  I  hate  the  world  and  all  its 
works  and  pomps. 

Albert.  I  believe  you've  done  for 
the  business.     I'm  going  away. 

Crilly.  Then  you've  got  the  other 
appointment? 

Albert.  Temporary  clerkship  in  the 
Land  Department.  I  wonder  would  the 
mother  let  me  have  the  money  for 
clothes? 

Crillt  [desperately],  Don't  mention 
it  at  all  to  her. 

Albert.  I  have  a  oard  from  a  Dublin 
tailor  in  layr  pooket.  If  I  oould  pay  him 
for  one  suit,  I  oould  get  another  on 
tick. 
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Crilly.  I  teil  you  not  to  talk  to 
your  mother  about  money.  That  f ellow, 
ScoUard,  has  put  her  out. 

Albert.     How's  that? 

Crilly.  Money  again.  Wants  the 
whole  of  Anna's  portion  down.  And 
Anna's  backing  hun  up,  too.  I  don't 
know  how  your  mother  can  stand  it.  I 
don't  like  Scollard.  Then  you  won't  be 
staying  on,  Albert,  to  do  the  stock- 
talang  in  the  Workhouse? 

Albbrt.  No;  they'Il  have  to  get 
some  one  eise.  I*m  glad  to  be  out  of 
that  Job. 

Crilly.     I'm  not  sorry,  Albert. 

Albbrt.  The  mother  would  expect 
me  to  do  something  queer  in  my  report. 

Crilly.  Between  you  and  me, 
Albert,  women  aren't  aoquainted  'v^th 
the  working  of  affairs,  and  they  expect 
unusual  things  to  happen.  Who  will 
they  make  stocktaker,  now? 

Albert.  Young  Dobbs,  likely.  I 
suppose  the  whole  business  about  the 
ooal  will  come  out  then? 

Crilly.  I  suppose  it  will;  but  say 
nothing  about  it  now,  Albert.  Let  the 
hare  sit. 

Albert.  What  does  the  old  man 
think  about  it  now? 

Crilly.  He's  very  dose  to  himself. 
I  think  he  has  forgotten  all  about  it. 

Albbrt.     I  wouldn't  say  so. 

Crilly.  Who's  that  in  the  shop, 
Albert? 

Albbrt.     Felix  Toumour. 

Crilly  [rising],  I  wonder  what  they 
think  about  Scollard  in  the  Poorhouse. 

[He  and  Albert  go  into   the  shop  as 
Muskerry  enters  from  left] 

[Muskerry  is  untidüy  dressed, 

His    boots    are    unlaced.      He 

walks    across    the    room    and 

speaks  pettishlv] 

Muskerry.     They  naven*t  brought 

my  soup  yet.    They  won't  give  much  of 

their  time  to  me.     I'm  disappointed  in 

Anna  Crilly.     Well,  a  certam  share  in 

this  shop  was  to  have  gone  to  Anna 

CriUy.      I'U  get    that   share,   and   I'll 

hoard  it  up  myself.     1*11  hoard  it  up. 

And  the  mty  pounds  of  my  pendon, 

I'll  hoard  that  up,  too. 

[Albert  comes  in  from  shop] 
Muskerry.     That*s  a  black  fire  that  s 
in  the  ^x^te.     I  don't  like  the  coal  t^t 
oomes  mto  this  place. 
Albbrt.    Coal,  eh,  grandpapa. 
MusKBRRY.    I  Said  ooaL 


Albert.  We  haven't  good  stores 
here. 

Muskerry.  Confound  you  for  your 
insolence. 

Albert.  Somebody  you  know  is  in 
the  shop. —  Felix  Tournour. 

Muskerry.  Bid  Toumour  come  in 
to  me. 

Albert  [talking  into  the  shop].  You're 
wanted  here,  Tournour.  Come  in  now 
or  I'll  entertain  the  boss  with  **The 
Devil*s  Rambles."  [He  turns  to  Mus- 
kerry] I  was  given  the  Job  of  stock- 
taking. 

Muskerry.  That's  a  matter  for 
yourself. 

Albbrt.  I  don't  think  I'll  take  the 
Job  now. 

Muskerry.     Why  won't  you  take  it? 

Albert.  I  don't  know  what  to  say 
about  the  fifty  tons  of  coal. 

Muskerry.  I  was  too  precipitate 
about  the  coal.  But  don't  have  me  at 
the  loss  of  fifty  pounds  through  any  of 
your  smartness. 

Albert.  All  right,  grandfather ;  IH 
see  you  through. 

Muskerry.  Confound  you  for  a 
puppy. 

[Felix  Tournour  enters.  He  looks 
prosperous.  He  has  on  a  loud  check 
suit.  He  wears  a  red  He  and  a 
peaked  cap\ 

Albert.  The  Master  wants  to  speak 
to  you,  Toumour. 

Tournour.    What  Master? 

Albert.  The  boss,  Toumour,  the 
boss. 

Muskerry.  I  want  you,  and  that's 
enough  for  you,  Toumour. 

Albert.  I  suppose  you  don't  know, 
grandpapa,  that  Toumour  has  a  mid- 
dling  high  position  in  the  Poorhouse  now. 

Muskerry.    What  are  you  saying? 

Albert.  Toumour  is  Ward-master 
now. 

Muskerry.  I  wasn't  given  any 
notice  of  that. 

Albert.     Eh,  Toumour  — 

"  The  Devil  went  out  for  a  ramble  at  night. 
Through  Garrisowen  Union  to  see  everysifliit. 
He  saw  Felix  Tournour  — 


Tournour. 
He  saw  one  in  oomfort,  of  that  srouH  be 
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With  his  back  to  the  fire  etaade  Fdix  Tdiir> 


nour. 
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[He  puU  hii  haeki&ßn} 
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Albert.     Well,  so-long,  gents. 

[He  goes  out  by  shop  door] 

MusKERRT.  Let  me  see  you,  Tour- 
nour. 

TouRNouR.     I'm  piain  to  be  seen. 

Muskerry.  Wiio  recommended  you 
for  Ward-master? 

TouRNouR.  Them  that  had  the 
power. 

MusKERRT.  I  would  not  have  done 
it,  Toumour. 

TouRNOUR.  No^  And  still,  d'ye  see, 
I'm  up  and  not  down.  Well,  rll  be 
going. 

Muskerry.  Come  back  here,  Tour- 
nonr.  I  made  it  a  rule  that  no  Ward- 
master should  let  drink  be  brought  in  to 
the  paupers. 

TouRNouR.  It's  a  pity  you're  not 
Master  still ! 

Mus  KERRY.     What  are  you  saying? 

TouRNouR.  It*s  a  pity  that  you're 
not  still  the  Master  over  us. 

Muskerry.  Tournour,  you're  for- 
getting  yourself . 

TouRNouR.  Well,  maybe  you  are 
still  the  Master. 

Muskerry.  How  dare  you  speak 
to  me  with  such  effrontery?  How  dare 
you? 

Tournour.  I  dunno.  I*m  going 
away  now,  if  your  honour  has  nothing 
more  to  say  to  me.  [He  turns  to  go] 

Muskerry.  You  shall  not.  You 
shall  not,  I  say. 

Tournour.     What? 

Mus  KERRY.  You  shall  not  go  away 
until  you've  apologised  to  me. 

Tournour.  Don't  be  talking, 
Thomas  Muskerry.  You*re  not  Master 
over  me. 

Muskerry.  Not  the  Master  over 
you? 

Tournour.  No.  There's  an  end  to 
your  sway,  Mr.  Muskerry. 

Muskerry.  Go  out  of  the  house. 
No,  stay  here.  You  think  I'm  out  of 
the  Workhouse.  No.  That's  not  so. 
I've  Claims,  great  claims,  on  it  still. 
Not  for  nothing  was  I  there  for  thirty 
years,  the  pattern  for  the  officials  of 
Ireland. 

Tournour.  Twenty-nine  years,  I'm 
telling  you. 

Mus  KERRY.  The  Guardians  will  take 
account  of  me. 

Tournour.  And  maybe  they  would, 
too. 

Muskerry.  What's  that  you're  say- 
ing? 

Tournour.    The    Guardians   might 


take  an  account  of  Thomas  Muskerry 
in  a  way  he  mightn't  like. 

[He  goes  to  door] 

Muskerry.  Come  back  here,  Felix 
Tournour. 

Tournour.  I'm  not  your  sub-ser- 
vant. 

Muskerry.     Stand  here  before  me. 

Tournour.  Ycu  and  your  before 
me!  Your  back  to  heaven  and  your 
belly  to  hell. 

Muskerry.  Go  away.  Go  away 
out  of  this. 

Tournour.  Don't  try  to  down-face 
me.    I  know  something  about  you. 

Muskerry.     About  me ! 

Tournour.  Ave,  you  and  your  fifty 
tons  of  coal.  [Muskerry  goes  back 
from  htm]  Great  claims  on  the  Work- 
house have  you.  The  Guardians  will 
take  account  of  you.  Will  they  ?  Talk 
to  them  about  the  fifty  tons  of  coal. 
Go  and  do  that,  my  pattem  of  the 
officials  of  Ireland ! 

[Tournour  goes  out  by  shop. 
Muskerry  Stands  with  his 
hands  on  the  armchair] 

Muskerry.  This  minute  I'll  go 
down  to  the  Guardians  and  make  my 
complaint.  [He  notices  his  appearance] 
Tm  going  about  all  day  with  my  boots 
unlaced.  I'm  falling  into  bad  ways,  bad, 
slovenly  ways.  And  my  coat  needs 
brushing,  too.  [He  takes  off  his  coat  and 
goes  to  Window  and  brushes  it]  That*s 
Myles  Gorman  going  back  to  the  Work- 
house. I  couldn't  walk  with  my  head 
held  as  high  as  that.  In  this  house  I 
am  losing  my  uprightness.  I'll  do  more 
than  lace  my  boots  and  brush  my  coat. 
ril  go  down  to  the  Guardians  and  I'll 
pay  them  back  their  fifty  pounds. 

[Anna  Crilly  comes  in  from  left  wüh  a 
bowl^  of  soup] 

Anna.     Here's  your  soup,  grandpapa. 

Muskerry.  I  can't  take  it  now, 
Anna.  [He  puls  on  his  coat] 

Anna.  Are  you  going  out,  grand- 
papa? 

Muskerry.  I'm  going  before  the 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Guardians. 

Anna.     Are  you,  grandpapa? 

Muskerry.  Yes,  Anna,  1  am.  I'm 
going  to  pay  them  back  their  fifty 
pounds. 

Anna.  And  have  you  the  fifty 
pounds? 

Mubkbbbt.  Tour  mother  has  it  for 
me. 
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Anna.  Sit  down,  grandpapa,  and 
take  your  soup. 

Muskerry.  No,  Anna,  I  won't  take 
anything  until  my  mind  is  at  rest  about 
the  coal.  A  certain  person  has  spoken 
to  me  in  a  way  I'll  never  submit  to  be 
spoken  to  again. 

[Mrs.  Crilly  comes  in] 

Mrs.  Grillt.  What  has  happened 
to  you? 

Mus  KERRY.  Felix  Tonmonr  knows 
about  the  coal,  Marianne.  He  can  dis- 
grace  me  before  the  world. 

Anna.  And  grandpapa  wants  to  go 
before  the  Guardians  and  pay  them 
back  the  fif  ty  pounds. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  Wait  nntil  we  consult 
Mr.  Scollard.  [Anna  goes  out] 

Muskerry.  No,  Marianne.  I'm 
not  going  to  be  a  party  to  this  any 
longer.  I'm  going  before  the  Guardians, 
and  I'U  pay  them  back  their  fif  ty  pounds. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  Fifty  pounds.  From 
what  place  is  fifty  pounds  to  come  so 
easily? 

Mjjskerry.  I'U  ask  you  to  give  me 
the  fifty  pounds,  Marianne. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  1*11  do  no  such  thing. 
Anna  is  getting  married,  and  she  Claims 
her  fortune. 

Muskerry.  Anna  getting  married. 
This  was  kept  from  me.  And  who  is 
Anna  getting  married  to  ? 

Mrs.  Crilly.     To  James  Scollard. 

Muskerry.  To  James  Scollard. 
And  so  Anna  is  getting  married  to  my 
successor,  James  Scouard.  My  suc- 
cessor.  How  well  I  knew  there  was 
some  such  scheme  behind  shifting  me 
out  of  the  Workhouse.  And  Anna 
Crilly  was  against  me  all  the  time. 
Well,  well,  weU.    1*11  remember  this. 

Mrs.   Crilly.     I'm  at  great  losses 
since  you  came  here. 
.  Muskerry.     I'm   at   greater  losses, 
Marianne. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  What  losses  are  you 
at? 

Muskerry.  The  loss  of  my  trust, 
the  loss  of  my  dignity,  my  self-respect, 
and  — 

Mrs.  Crilly.  I  think  we  did  all  we 
could  for  you. 

Muskerry.  I'm  ^oing  out  now  to 
pay  back  the  Guardians  the  sum  due 
to  them  from  me.  I  want  fifty  pounds 
from  you.  I  claim  it,  and  I  have  a 
right  to  claim  it. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  We  have  no  money 
at  all.  Listen.  Crofton  Crilly  baeked 
a  bill  for  James  Covey,  and  three  hun- 


dred pounds  has  been  taken  from  our 
account. 

Muskerry.     Three  hundred  pounds ! 

Mrs.  Crilly.  Yes.  Three  hundred 
pounds. 

Muskerry.  He  baeked  a  bill  for 
three  hundred  pounds.  And  do  you 
think,  Marianne  Crilly,  there  can  be 
any  luck,  in  a  house  where  such  a  thing 
could  happen?  I  teil  you  there  is  no 
luck  nor  grace  in  your  house.  [He  puts 
on  his  hat  and  goes  to  cupboard  to  gel  his 
stick.  He  opens  the  cupheard.  He  turns 
round,  Greatly  movea].  My  God,  my 
God.  I*m  made  cry  at  the  things  that 
happen  in  this  house. 

Mrs.  Crilly.     What  is  it? 

Muskerry.  The  |food  meat  I 
brought  in.  There  it  is  on  the  floor 
and  the  cat  mangling  it.  1*11  go  out  of 
this  house,  and  1*11  never  put  foot  into 
it  again. 

•     Mrs.  Crilly.    And  where  will  you 
go? 

Muskerry.  I'll  go  before  the  Board 
of  Guardians  and  1*11  ask  them  to  pro- 
vide  for  me. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  What  do  you  want 
me  to  do  for  you? 

Mus  KERRY.  Give  me  fifty  pounds, 
so  that  I  can  pay  them  off  now. 

M^s.  Crilly.  Haven*t  I  told  you 
the  way  I*m  straitened  for  money? 

Muskerry.  You  have  still  in  the 
bank  what  would  save  my  name. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  Don't  be  unreason- 
able.    I  have  to  provide  for  my  children. 

Muskerry.  Your  ohildren.  Yes, 
you  have  to  provide  for  your  children. 
1  provided  lor  them  long  enough. 
And  now  you  would  take  my  place,  my 
honour,  and  my  self-respect,  and  pro- 
vide for  them  over  again.     [He  goes  otü] 

Mrs.  Crilly.  1*11  have  to  put  up 
with  this,  too. 

[Anna  re^nters] 

Anna.     Where  has  he  gone,  mother? 

Mrs.  Crilly.  He  has  gone  down  to 
the  Workhouse. 

Anna.  What  is  he  going  to  do, 
mother? 

Mrs.  Crilly.  He  say^  he  will  ask 
the  Guardians  to  provide  for  bim. 

Anna.  It*s  not  likely  they'll  do  that 
for  a  man  with  a  pension  of  nf ty  pounds 
a  year. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  I  don't  know  what 
wiU  happen  to  us. 

Anna.    He'll  oome  baokr  motlMr* 
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Mrs.  Crilly.  He  will.  But  every- 
thing  wiU  have  been  made  public,  and 
the  money  will  have  to  be  paid. 

Anna  [at  the  window],  There  he  is 
going  down  the  street,  mother. 

Mrs.  Crilly.     Which  way? 

Anna.  Towards  the  Workhouse. 
And  here*s  the  doctor's  daughter  Com- 
ing into  the  shop  again,  mother. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  Fll  go  out  and  see 
her  myself.  [As  she  goea  otU  ehe  hands 
Anna  o  cheque]  That's  the  last  cheque 
I'll  be  able  to  make  out.  There's  your 
eighty  pounds,  Anna. 

[She  goes  into  the  shop] 

Anna.  We  can  begin  to  get  the 
furniture  now. 

[She  sits  down  at  the  table  and 
makes  some  calcuLalion  wüh  a 
pencü] 

[curtain] 


ACT   III 

The  infirm  ward  in  the  Workhotise.  En- 
trancefrom  corridor,  righl.  Forward, 
leftf  are  three  beds  with  hedding 
folded  upon  them,  Back^  left,  is  a 
door  leading  into  Select  Ward.  This 
door  is  closed,  and  a  large  key  is 
in  lock.  Fireplace  with  a  grating 
around  it,  left.  Back,  right,  is  a 
window  with  Utile  leaded  panes. 

It  is  noon  on  a  May  day,  but  the  light  in- 
side  the  ward  is  feeble. 

Two  paupers  are  seated  ai  fire.  One  of 
them,  MiCKiE  Cripes,  is  a  man  of 
fifty,  stooped  and  hollow-chested,  but 
with  quick  blue  eyes.  The  other  man, 
Tom  Shanley,  is  not  old,  biU  he 
looks  broken  and  lisüess.  Myles 
GoRMAN,  still  in  pauper  dress,  is 
Standing  before  window,  an  expect- 
ant  look  on  his  face. 

Thomas  Muskerry  enters  from  corridor. 
He  wears  his  own  clothes,  but  he  hxis 
let  them  get  into  disorder.  His  hair 
and  beard  are  disordered,  and  he 
seems  very  much  broken  down. 
Nevertheless,  he  looks  as  if  his  mind 
were  composed. 

Muskerry.  It's  dark  in  bere, 
Michael. 

Cripes.     It  is,  sir. 

Muskerry.  I  find  it  very  spiritless 
af ter  Coming  up  from  the  chapel.  Don't 
pass  your  whole  day  here.     Go  down 


into  the  yard.  [He  Stands  before  the 
loindow]  This  is  the  first  fine  day,  and 
you  ought  to  go  out  along  the  country 
road.  Ask  the  Master  for  leave.  It's 
the  month  of  May,  and  you*ll  be  glad 
of  the  sight  of  the  grass  and  the  smell 
of  the  bushes.  Now  here's  a  remarkable 
thing.  I  venture  to  think  that  the  like 
of  this  has  never  happened  before. 
Here  are  the  bees  swarming  at  the 
Window  pane. 

GoRMAN.  You*ll  hear  my  pipes  on 
the  road  to-day.  That's  as  sure  as  the 
right  hand  is  on  my  body. 

[He  goes  out  by  corridor  door] 

Cripes.  Myles  Gorman  must  have 
been  glad  to  hear  that  buzzing. 

Muskerry.  Why  was  Myles  glad 
to  hear  it  ? 

Shanley.  He  was  leaving  on  the 
first  fine  day. 

Cripes.  The  buzzing  at  the  pane 
would  let  any  one  know  that  the  air 
is  nice  for  a  joumey. 

Muskerry.  I  am  leaving  to-day, 
myself. 

Cripes.  And  where  are  you  going, 
Mr.  Muskerry? 

Muskerry.  I*m  going  to  a  place  of 
my  own. 

[Muskerry  goes  into  the  Select 
Ward] 

Cripes.  I'll  teil  you  what  brought 
Thomas  Muskerry  back  to  the  Work- 
house to  be  an  inmate  in  it.  Ldving  in  a 
bad  house.  Living  with  his  own.  That's 
what  brought  him  back.  And  that's 
what  left  me  here,  too. 

Shanley  [listlessly].  The  others  have 
the  flour,  and  we  may  hawk  the  bran. 

[An  Old  Pauper  comes  into  the  ward. 
His  face  looks  bleached.  He  has 
the  handle  of  a  sweeping-brush  for  a 
staff.  He  moves  about  the  ward,» 
muttering  to  himself.  He  seats  him- 
self  on  chair,  right] 

The  Old  Man  [speaking  as  if  think' 
ing  aloud].  I  was  at  twelve  o'clock 
Mass.  Now  one  o'clock  would  be  a  late 
Mass.  I  was  at  Mass  at  one  o'clock. 
Wouldn't  that  be  a  long  time  to  keep  a 
priest,  and  he  fasting  the  whole  time? 

Cripes.  TU  teil  you  what  Thomas 
Muskerry  did  when  he  left  the  bad 
house  he  was  in. 

[Hemds  cool  on  the  fire] 

The  Old  Man.  I  was  at  one  o'clock 
Mass  in  Skibbereen.  I  know  where 
Sldbbereen   is    welL     In   tbe   County 
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Cork.  Cork  is  a  big  county.  As  big  as 
Dublin  and  Wicklow.  That*s  where  the 
people  died  when  there  was  the  hunger. 

Cripes.  He  came  before  the  meet- 
ing  of  the  Guardians,  and  he  told  them 
he  owed  them  the  whole  of  his  year's 
Pension.  Then  he  got  some  sort  of  a 
stroke,  and  he  broke  down.  And  the 
Quardians  gave  him  the  Select  Ward 
there  f  or  himself . 

Shanley.     They  did  well  for  him. 

Cripes.  Why  wouldn't  they  givo 
him  the  Select  Ward?  It's  right  that 
he'd  get  the  little  room,  and  not  have  to 
make  down  the  pauper's  bed  with  the 
rest  of  US. 

Shanley.  He  was  at  the  altar  to- 
day,  and  he  stayed  in  the  chapel  alter 
Mass. 

Cripes.     He'U  be  here  shortly. 

TheOldMan.  Skibbereen!  That's 
where  the  people  died  when  there  was 
the  hunger.  Men  and  women  without 
coffins,  or  even  their  clothes  off.  Just 
buried.  Skibbereen  I  remember  well, 
for  I  was  a  whole  man  then.  And  the 
village.  For  there  are  people  living  in 
it  yet.    They  didn't  all  die. 

Shanley.  We*ll  have  somebody  eise 
in  the  Select  Ward  this  evening. 

Cripes.  That's  what  they  were 
taJking  about.  The  nuns  are  sending 
a  patient  up  here. 

Shanley.  I  suppose  the  Ward- 
master will  be  in  here  to  regulate  the 
room.  [He  risea] 

Cripes.  Aye,  the  Ward-master. 
FeÜx  Toumour,  the  Ward-master. 
You've  come  to  your  own  place  at  last, 
Felix  Tournour. 

Shanley.  Felix  Toumour  will  bo 
Coming  the  master  over  me  if  he  finds 
me  here.  [Shanley  goea  out] 

Cripes.  Felix  Toumour  I  That's 
the  lad  that  will  be  Coming  in  with  his 
head  up  like  the  gander  that's  after 
beating  down  a  child. 

[Christ Y  Clarke  enters.     He  carries  a 
lUÜe  portmanteau] 

Christy.     Is  Mr.  Muskerry  here  ? 

Cripes.  He's  in  the  room.  [A  sound 
of  water  splashing  and  the  movements  of  a 
heavy  person  are  heard]  Will  you  be 
speaking  with  him,  young  fellow? 

Christy.     I  will. 

Cripes.  Teil  him,  like  a  good  little 
boy,  that  the  ouF  men  would  be  under 
a  f avour  to  him  if  he  lef  t  a  bit  of  tobaooo. 
You  won't  forget  that? 


Christy.     I  won't  forget  it. 

Cripes.  I  don't  want  to  be  in  the 
way  of  Felix  Tournour.  We're  going 
down  to  the  yard,  but  we'll  see  Mr. 
Muskerry  when  he's  going  away. 

[Cripes  goes  out] 

Muskerry  [vrithin].  Is  that  you, 
Christy  Clarke? 

Christy.     It  is,  Ä^Ir.  Muskerry. 

Muskerry.  Have  you  any  news, 
Christy  ? 

Christy.  No  news,  except  that  my 
mother  is  in  tho  cottage,  and  is  ex- 
pecting  you  to-day. 

Muskerry.  1*11  be  in  the  cottage 
to-day,  Christy.  I*m  cleaning  myself. 
[A  sound  of  splashing  and  moving  abotit] 
The  Guardians  were  good  to  get  the 
little  house  for  me.  I'd  as  lieve  be 
there  as  in  a  mansion.  There' s  about 
half  an  acre  of  land  to  the  place,  and 
ril  do  work  on  the  ground  from  time  to 
time,  for  it's  a  good  thing  for  a  man  to 
get  the  smell  of  the  clay. 

Christy.  And  how  are  you  in 
health,  Mr.  Muskerry? 

Muskerry.  I'm  very  well  in  health. 
I  was  anointed,  you  know,  and  after 
that  I  mended  miraculously. 

Christy.  And  what  about  the  Pen- 
sion? 

Muskerry.  I'm  getting  three  hun- 
dred pounds.  They  asked  me  to  realize 
the  Pension.  I  hope  I  have  life  cnough 
before  me. 

[He  comes  out.  He  has  on  irouscrs^ 
coatf  and  starched  shirt.  The 
Shirt  is  soüed  and  crushed] 

Mus  KERRY.  On  Saturdays  I'U  do 
my  marketing.  I'll  come  into  the  town, 
and  I'll  buy  the  bit  of  meat  for  my 
dinner  on  Sunday.  But  what  are  you 
doing  with  this  portmanteau,  Christy? 

Christy.     I'm  going  awa^  myself. 

Muskerry.     To  a  Situation,  is  it? 

Christy.     To  a  Situation  in  Dublin. 

MuslcERRY.  I  wish  you  luck,  Christy. 
[He  shakes  hands  urith  the  hoy,  and  sits 
down  on  a  chair]  I  was  dreaming  on 
new  things  all  last  night.  New  Shirts, 
new  Sheets,  everything  new. 

Christy.     I  want  to  be  something. 

Muskerry.  What  do  you  want  to 
be? 

Christy.    A  writer. 

Muskerry.    A  writer  of  books,  b  it? 

Christy.    Yes,  a  writer  of  books. 

Muskerry.  Listen,  now,  and  teQ 
me  do  you  hear  anything.  Tbat*8  the 
sound  of  bees  swarminff  at  the  window. 
That's  a  good  auc^ury  for  you«  Ctak^* 
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Christy.     All  life*s  before  me. 

Mus  KERRY.  Will  you  give  heed  to 
what  I  teil  you? 

Christy.  TU  give  heed  to  it,  Mr. 
Muskerry. 

Muskerry.     Live  a  good  life. 

Christy.     I  give  heed  to  you. 

Muskerry.  Your  mother  had  great 
hardship  in  rearing  you. 

Christy.  I  know  that,  Mr.  Mus- 
kerrv,  but  now  I'm  able  for  the  world. 

Muskerry.  I  wish  success  to  all 
your  efforts.  Be  very  careful  of  your 
personal  appearanoe. 

Christy.     I  will,  Mr.  Muskerry. 

Mus  KERRY.  Get  yourself  a  new 
cravat  before  you  leave  the  town. 

Christy.     1*11  get  it. 

Muskerry.  I  think  I'd  look  better 
mysolf  if  I  had  a  fresher  shirt. 

Christy.  I  saw  clean  shirts  of  yours 
before  the  liro  last  night  in  my  mother*s 
house. 

Muskerry.  I  wish  I  could  get  one 
before  I  leave  this  place. 

Christy.  Will  I  run  off  and  get  one 
for  youV 

Muskerry.  Would  you,  Christy? 
Would  it  be  too  much  trouble? 

[Muskerry  rises] 

Christy.     I'U  go  now. 

Muskerry.  You're  a  very  willing 
boy,  Christy,  and  you're  sure  to  get 
on.  [He  goes  to  a  little  broken  mirror  on 
the  wall]  I  am  white  and  loose  of  flesh, 
and  that's  not  a  good  sign  with  me, 
Christy.  rU  teil  you  something:.  If 
I  were  staying  here  to-night,  it  s  the 
pauper's  bed  I'd  have  to  sloep  on. 

[Mrs.  Crilly  comes  to  the  door] 

Mrs.  Crilly.  Well,  I  soe  you're 
making  roady  for  your  departure. 

Mus  KERRY  [who  has  become  uneasy]. 
I  am  roady  for  my  departure. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  And  this  young  man 
has  come  for  you,  I  suppose? 

Muskerry.  This  young  man  is 
minding  his  own  business. 

Christy.  I'm  going  out  now  to  get 
a  Shirt  for  the  Master. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  A  stÄrched  shirt,  I 
suppose,  Christy.  Go  down  to  our 
house,  and  teil  Mary  to  give  you  one 
of  the  Shirts  that  are  folded  up. 
^  Muskerry.  The  boy  will  go  where 
he  was  bid  go. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  Oh,  very  well.  Run, 
Christy,  and  do  the  message  for  the 
Master.  [Christy  Clarke  goes  oiU] 

Muskerry.  I  don't  know  what 
brought  you  here  to-day. 


Mrs.  Crilly.  Well,  I  wanted  to 
See  you. 

Muskerry.  You  could  come  to  see 
me  when  I  was  settled  down. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  Settled  in  the  cottage 
the  Guardians  have  given  you? 

Muskerry.     Yes,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  Crilly  [vnth  nervous  excite-' 
ment,  restrained],  No  one  of  us  will  ever 
go  near  the  place. 

Muskerry.  Well,  you'll  please 
yourself. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  You  put  a  slight  on 
US  all  when  you  go  there  to  live. 

Muskerry.  Well,  I've  lived  with 
you  to  my  own  loss. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  Our  house  is  the  best 
house  in  the  town,  and  I'm  the  nearest 
person  to  you. 

Mus  KERRY.  Say  nothing  more  about 
that. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  Well,  maybe  you  do 
right  not  to  live  with  us,  but  you  ought 
not  to  forsake  us  altogether. 

Muskerry.  And  what  do  you  mean 
by  forsaking  you  altogether? 

Mrs.  Crilly.  When  you  leave  the 
place  and  do  not  even  turn  your  step 
in  our  direction  it's  a  sign  to  all  who 
want  to  know  that  you  forsake  us 
altogether. 

Muskerry.  What  do  you  want  me 
to  do? 

Mrs.  Crilly.  Come  up  to  Cross 
Street  with  me,  have  dinner  and  spend 
the  night  with  us.  People  would  nave 
less  to  talk  about  if  you  did  that. 

Muskerry.  You  always  have  a 
scheme. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  Come  to  us  for  this 
evening  itself . 

Muskerry.  I  wish  you  wouldn't 
trouble  me,  woman.  Can't  you  see 
that  when  I  go  out  of  this  I  want  to  go 
to  my  own  place? 

Mrs.  Crilly.  You  can  go  there  to- 
morrow. 

Muskerry.  Preparations  are  made 
for  me. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  You  don't  know  what 
preparations. 

Muskerry.  Two  pounds  of  the  best 
beef-steak  were  ordered  to  be  sent  up 
to-day. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  I  wouldn't  trust  that 
woman,  Mrs.  Clarke,  to  cook  potatoes. 

Muskerry.  Well,  I'U  trust  her, 
ma'am. 

Mrs.  Crilly  [taking  Muskerry's 
aleeve],     Don't  go  to-day,  anjrway. 

Muskerry.    You're     very    amdous 
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to  get  me  to  come  with  you.    What  do 
you  want  f rom  me  ? 

Mrs.  Crilly.  We  want  nothing 
from  you.  You  know  how  insecure  our 
business  is.  When  it's  known  in  the 
town  that  you  forsake  us,  everybody  will 
close  in  on  us. 

MüSKERRT.  God  knows  I  did  every- 
thing  that  a  man  could  do  f or  you  and 
yours.  I  won't  forget  you.  I  haven't 
much  life  left  to  me,  and  I  want  to  live 
to  myself . 

Mrs.  Crilly.  I  know.  Sure  I  lie 
awake  at  night,  too  tired  to  sleep,  and 
long  to  get  away  from  the  things  that 
are  pressing  in  on  me.  I  know  that 
people  are  glad  of  their  own  way,  and 
glaa  to  live  in  the  way  that  they  like. 
When  I  heard  the  birds  stirring  I  cried 
to  be  away  in  some  place  where  I  won't 
hear  the  thing  that  s  always  knocking 
at  my  head.  The  business  has  to  be 
minded,  and  it's  slipping  away  from  us 
like  water.  And  listen,  if  my  confine- 
ment  comes  on  me  and  I  worried  as  I 
was  last  year,  nothing  can  save  me. 
I'll  die,  siu'ely. 

Muskerry  [moved],  What  more  do 
you  want  me  to  do  ? 

Mrs.  Crilly.  Stay  with  us  for  a 
while,  so  that  we'U  have  the  name  of 
your  Support. 

Muskerry.  I'll  come  back  to  you 
in  a  week. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  That  wouldn't  do  at 
all.  There's  a  reason  for  what  I  ask. 
The  town  must  know  that  you  are  with 
US  from  the  time  you  leave  this. 

Mus  KERRY  [with  emotion].  God  help 
me  with  you  all,  and  God  direct  me 
what  to  do. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  It*s  not  in  you  to  let 
US  down. 

[Muskerry  turns  away,  His 
head  is  bent.  Mrs.  Crilly 
goes  to  htm] 

Muskerry.  Will  you  never  be  done 
taking  from  me?  I  want  to  leave  this 
and  go  to  a  place  of  my  own. 

[Muskerry  puts  his  hand  to  his 
eyes.  When  he  lowers  his  hand 
again  Mrs.  Crilly  lays  hers 
in  it.  Christy  Clarke  comes 
in.  Muskerry  turns  to  him. 
Muskerry  has  heen  crying] 

Muskerry.    Well,    Christy,    I'll   be 
Bending  you  back  on  another  message. 
[Mrs.   Crilly   makes  a  sign  to 
Christy  not  to  speak] 

Muskerbt.  Go  to  your  mother  and 
tdlher  — 


Christy.  I  met  my  mother  out- 
side. 

Muskerry.  Did  she  get  the  things 
that  were  sent  to  her? 

Christy.  My  mother  was  sent  away 
from  the  cottage. 

Muskerry.  Who  sent  your  mother 
away  from  the  cottage? 

Christy.     Mrs.  C&lly  sent  her  awav. 

Muskerry.  And  why  did  you  do 
that,  ma'am?  \ 

Mrs.  Crilly.  I  sent  Mary  to  help 
to  prepare  the  place  for  you,  and  the 
woman  was  impertinent  to  Mary  — 

Muskerry.     Well,  ma'am? 

Mrs.  Crilly.  I  sent  the  woman 
away. 

Muskerry.  And  so  you  take  it  on 
yourself  to  dispose  of  the  servants  in 
my  house? 

Mrs.  Crilly.  I  daresay  you'll  take 
the  woman' s  part  against  my  daughtcr. 

Muskerry.  No,  ma'am,  I'll  take 
no  one's  side,  but  I'll  teil  you  this.  I 
want  my  own  life,  and  I  won't  be  in- 
terfered  with. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  I'm  sorry  for  what 
occurred,  and  I'll  apologise  to  the  boy's 
mother  if  you  like. 

Muskerry.  I  won't  be  interfered 
with,  I  teil  you.  From  this  day  out 
I'm  free  of  my  own  life.  And  now, 
Christy  Clarke,  go  downstairs  and  teil 
the  Master,  Mr.  ScoUard,  that  I  want 
to  See  him. 

[Christy  Clarke  goes  oui\ 

Mrs.  Crilly.  I  may  as  well  teil 
you  something  eise.  None  of  the  things 
you  ordered  were  sent  up  to  the  cottage. 

Muskerry.     Do  you  teil  me  that? 

Mrs.  Crilly.  I  went  round  to  the 
shop,  and  everything  you  ordered  was 
sent  to  US. 

Muskerry.  And  what  is  the  mean- 
ing  of  that,  ma'am  ? 

Mrs.  Crilly.  If  the  town  knew  you 
were  going  from  us,  in  a  week  we  would 
have  to  put  up  the  shutters. 

Muskerry.  Well,  I'll  walk  out  of 
this,  and  when  I  come  to  the  read  I'll 
go  my  own  way. 

Mrs.  Crilly.    We  can't  prevent  you. 

Muskerry.  No,  ma'am,  you  can't 
prevent  me. 

Mrs.  Crilly.     You've  got  your  dis^ 
Charge,  I  suppose? 

Muskerry.  I've  given  three  houn' 
notice,  and  I'll  get  my  diaoharge  now. 

Mrs.  Crilly  [at  carridor  dRorl»  We 
can't  prevent  you  going  if  yoa  liKve 
the  doctor's  diaohaxge. 
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Muskerry.  The  doctor's  discharge ! 
He  would  have  given  it  to  me  — 

Mrs.  Crilly.  You  oan't  leave  with- 
out  the  doctor's  sanction. 

Muskerry.  Out  of  this  house  I  will 
go  to-day.  [James  Scollard  enters] 

ScoLLARD.  I  believe  you  want  to 
see  me,  Mr.  Muskerry. 

Muskerry.  I  do,  Mr.  Scollard. 
I  am  leaving  the  house. 

Scollard.  I  will  be  glad  to  take  up 
the  necessary  formalities  for  you,  Mr. 
Muskerry. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  First  of  all,  has  the 
doctor  marked  my  father  off  the  in- 
firmary  list? 

Scollard.  No,  Mrs.  Crilly.  Now 
that  1  recall  the  list,  he  has  not. 

Mus  KERRY.  I  waited  after  Mass 
to-day,  and  I  missed  seeing  him. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  My  father  was  seri- 
ously  ill  only  a  short  time  ago,  and  I  do 
not  believe  he  is  in  a  fit  State  to  leave 
the  infirmary. 

Scollard.  That  certainly  has  to  be 
considered.  Without  the  doctor  ex- 
plicitly  sending  you  down  to  the  body 
of  the  house  you  are  hardly  imder  my 
Jurisdiction,  Mr.  Muskerry. 

Muskerry.  Mr.  Scollard,  I  ask  you 
to  give  me  leave  to  go  out  of  the  Work- 
house  for  a  day.  You  can  do  this  on 
your  own  responsibility. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  In  the  present  State 
of  his  mind  it's  not  likel^  he  would 
retum  to-night.  Then  if  anything 
happened  him  your  Situation  is  at 
stake. 

Muskerry.  I'm  not  a  pauper.  I'll 
go  out  of  this  to-day  without  leave  or 
ficonse  from  any  of  you. 

Scollard.  As  you  know  yourself, 
Mr.  Muskerry,  it  would  be  as  much  as 
my  Situation  is  worth  to  let  you  depart 
in  that  way. 

Muskerry.     Well,  go  I  will. 

Scollard.  I  cannot  permit  it,  Mr. 
Muskerry.  I  say  it  witn  the  greatest 
respect. 

Mus  KERRY.  How  loug  will  you  keep 
me  here? 

Scollard.  Until  the  doctor  visits 
the  house. 

Mus  KERRY.  That  will  be  on  Mon- 
day  morning. 

Scollard.  And  this  is  Saturday, 
Mr.  Muskerry. 

Mus  KERRY.  And  where  will  you 
put  me  until  Monday? 

Scollard.  Other  arrangements  will 
be  made  for  you. 


Muskerry.  It's  the  pauper's  bed 
you  would  give  me  I 

Scollard.  The  old  arrangements 
will  continue.  Can  I  do  anything 
f urther  for  you,  Mr.  Muskerry  ? 

Muskerry.  No,  you  can  do  nothing 
further  for  me.  It's  a  great  deal  you 
have  done  for  me!  It's  the  pauper's 
bed  you  have  given  me ! 

[He  goes  inlo  the  Select  Ward] 

Mrs.  Crilly.  Sit  down,  Mr. 
Scollard.    I  want  to  speak  to  you. 

[Mrs.  Crilly  seats  herseljf  at  the 
table.    Scollard  süs  down  also] 

Mrs.  Crilly.  The  bank  manager  is 
in  the  town  to-da^,  and  there  are  people 
waiting  to  teil  him  whether  my  father 
goes  to  our  house  or  goes  away  from  us. 

Scollard.  No  doubt  there  are,  Mrs. 
CriUy. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  But  you  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  that,  Mr.  Scollard. 

Scollard.     No,  Mrs.  Crilly. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  I  have  my  own  battle 
to  fight,  and  a  hard.  battle  it  is.  I  have 
to  make  bits  of  myself  to  mind  every- 
thing  and  be  prepared  for  everything. 

Scollard.     No  doubt,  Mrs.  Crilly. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  There  are  people 
who  will  blame  me,  but  they  cannot  see 
into  my  mind. 

Scollard.  Will  you  come  down  to 
the  parlour,  Mrs.  Cnlly? 

Mrs.  Crilly.     Yes,  I'U  go  down. 

[She  remains  seatedy  looking  out  steadüy 
before  her.  Myles  Gorman  comes 
in.     He  is  dressed  in  his  ovm  clothes] 

Scollard.  Well,  Gorman,  what 
brings  you  back  to  the  ward? 

Gorman.  I  just  want  to  do  some- 
thing  to  my  pipes,  Master. 

Scollard.  Very  well,  Gorman.  You 
have  your  discharge,  and  you  are  free 
to  leave. 

Gorman.  Oh,  in  a  while  I'll  be 
taking  the  road. 

[He  seats  himself  at  the  fire  and 
begins  to  fix  the  bag  of  his  pipes] 

Scollard.  Now,  Mrs.  Crilly,  come 
down  to  the  parlour. 

Mrs.  Crilly.     Yes. 

Scollard.  Anna  is  waiting  to  see 
you. 

Mrs.  Crilly  [rising].  He  will  be 
well  caxed  for  here. 

Scollard.  He  will,  Mrs.  Crilly.  I 
will  give  him  all  attention. 

Mrs.  Crilly.     He  expected  to  be  in 
a  different  place  to-day,  out  delay  doe» 
little  härm. 
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m»'**     nrro>J!    vrard,    nrtH    gor.4 
f/^A  oti  dfß^/r  fßf  *:f/rrvifjr\ 
TorfcrfovE.     W':13.  you're  not  zettln;?: 

fjft/:;k  to  your  smjfs?<-r;/.  my  ouT*  c^^d. 

I//«  Qff*.K  xrä/j  0>A  S^'Urt  Ward  and  h^.yiru 

o-*il^  '^lard.  Firi-A  of  all  comA  IKa  jÄHo^m 
and  cl/AhAü  off  (/ut  Ud]  And  th«:re  3  your 
ho!y  pict'jre,  and  ?h'^'.-*s  your  holy 
\rfXjk.  [He  com^J!  o^jU  Koldin^  anoOier 
bfj^tk  in  oflrial  hirtdxri^.  Ih  op^njs  U  and 
TAodt]  '"Marianne,  U^m  May  the  20th. 
1870/*  (//e  Oirn*  W:fc  *ofin«  p<x7<4  o^i^/ 
r^fflui*!  Thoma«  Maskerrv  wrote  thia. 
1H.W  — 

"  Id  ibf!  plfjanant  mooth  of  May, 
When  th<r  lambkiM  eport  and  play, 

Aä  I  rov«id  out  for  r^jcreation, 
I  Bpi'rd  a  comely  maid. 
H*rjij<r«U;rf^  in  th«i  »Fin/l«?. 

Aiid  oii  her  (^auty  1  ((azed  in  admiration. 

"  I  »aid  I  «reatly  fear 

Thai  Mercury  will  draw  near, 

All  on/rc  hc  apprrarcd  uoto  VenUB, 
Or  as  it  rnight  liavc  bocn 
To  the  Carthagiuian  Queen, 

Or  the  Grecian  Wigbt  called  Pob-phemufl/' 

[McsKERRY  com««  bock  to  the 
ward.  He  Stands  looking 
Mlupidly  at  the  heap  Tournour 
has  Ihrown  out,  Tournour 
thraws  down  the  book.  Mu»- 
KEBRY  goes  towards  the  open 
dopr  of  the  ward.  Felix  Tour- 
nour cloeea  the  door  delih- 
enUdyt  ^tums  the  key  and  holde 
Ute  key  in  hie  hand] 
roüB.    Tou  have  no  more  to 
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?*  I  i=:f-r .     I :  *  *  zij  ■:  -an  r  .^c . 

will  I  take.  :r.-r:: ' 

G  OHM  AN".     2.iy  l-E»i-    I  TB--:-'";  rw  hrre- 

going? 

dav.    rii  V-e  g^^ine  on  :hr  r.isif- 

MusKEBST.  ^Iy!r■^  —  Mjlts  Gor- 
man.  The  maz.  iha:  "s^s*  'B-::'n-.vj; 
family  or  friend?.  Myles  Orrsnan. 
Help  me  to  lay  down  th-*  :rji::T>=T!5. 
\VTiere  will  you  s!t^ep  ;o-:d^h:,  Myles 
Gorman  ? 

Gormax.  At  Mrs.  MuirrA::*«.  a 
house  between  thi«  and  :hr  town  of 
Ballinagh.  I  haven't  :hr  monvy  to 
pay.  bui  «he'll  give  me  the  pia^v  for 
to-night.  Xow.  Piaster.  TU  sprtäd  the 
sheet  for  j-ou. 

[They  spread  th^  s\i'::  o%  :h£  \'d] 

Mcskerrt.  Can  you  pD  down  th« 
stairs,  Myles  Gorman?  1  tried  to  get 
down  the  stairs  and  my  legs  failed  me. 

GoRMAX.  One  of  the  men  will  lead 
me  down. 

Muskerrt   [resting  hii   Acn-i   on   the 

bed  and  etanding  up].     Sure  one  of  the 

men  will  lead  me  down  the  stairs.  too. 

[Myles  Gorman  tpr^adf  blankei 

on  bed.      He  stände   up.   take* 

mpes,  and  is  ready  to  go  ouf. 

Muskerry  hecomis  more  Jtthlt. 

He  puls  himself  on  the  bed] 

Mus  KERRY.  Myles  —  Myles  Gor- 
man —  come  back. 

Gorman.  What  will  I  do  for  yoa, 
Master? 
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Muskerry.     Say  a  prayer  for  me. 
GoBMAN.     What  prayer  will  I  say, 
Master? 

MüSKERRT.  Say  "Qod  be  good  to 
Thomas  Muskeiry." 

GoRMAN  [taking  off  his  hai],  "God 
be  good  to  Thomas  Muskerry,  the  man 
who  was  good  to  the  poor.  Is  that 
all,  Master? 

MusKERRY.     That's  —  that's  all. 

[GoRMAN  goes  to  the  door] 
GoRMAN.     In    a   little   while    you'll 
hear  my  pipes  on  the  road. 

\He  goea  out,  There  ia  the  aound 
of  heavy  hreathing  from  the  bed, 
Then  süence,  The  old  pauper 
with  the  staff  enters.  He  is 
Crossing  the  ward  when  his 
attention  is  taken  hy  the  humn 
ming  of  the  bees  at  the  window 

Jyane.  He  listens  for  a  moment] 
LD  Pauper.  A  bright  day, 
and  the  clay  on  their  faces.  That's 
what  I  saw.  And  we  used  to  be  Com- 
ing from  Mass  and  going  to  the  conrdng 
mateh.  The  hare  flying  and  the  dogs 
stretching  after  her  up  the  hill.  Fine 
dogs  and  fine  men.    I  saw  them  all. 

[Christy  Clarke  comes  in.  He  goes  to 
table  for  his  bag.  He  sees  the  figure 
on  the  bedj  and  goes  over] 

Christy.  I'm  going  now,  Mister 
Muskerry.     Mister  Muskerry!    Mister 


Muskerry!  Oh!  the  Master  is  dead. 
[He  runs  back  to  the  door]  Mrs.  CriUy. 
Mrs.  CriUy.  [He  goes  back  to  the  bed,  and 
throws  himself  on  his  knees]  Oh!  Tm 
sorry  you're  gone,  Thomas  Muskerry. 

The  Old  Pauper.  And  is  he  gone 
home,  too !  And  the  bees  humming  and 
all!  He  was  the  best  of  them.  Each 
of  his  brothers  could  lift  up  their  plough 
and  carry  it  to  the  other  side  of  the  field. 
Four  of  them  could  clear  a  fair.  But 
their  fields  were  small  and  poor,  and 
so  they  scattered. 

[Mrs.  Crilly  comes  in] 

Mrs.  Crilly.  Christy  Clarke,  what 
is  it? 

Christy.     The  Master  is  dead. 

Mrs.  Crilly.     My  God,  my  God ! 

Christy.  Will  I  go  and  teil  them 
below? 

Mrs.  Crilly.  No.  Bring  no  one 
here  yet.  We  killed  him.  When  every- 
thing  is  known  that  will  be  known. 

Christy.  I'll  never  forget  him,  I 
think. 

Mrs.  Crilly.  What  humming  is 
that? 

Christy.  The  bees  at  the  window 
pane.  And  there's  Myles  Gorman's 
pipes  on  the  road. 

[The   clear   call   of  the    pipes   is 
heard]     ' 
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THE  GODS  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN 

{191S) 
Bt  Lord  Dunsant 


LORD  DUNSANY 

Those  who  are  steeped  in  present-day  drama  are  thoroughly  aware  of  the  tnie 
import  of  Lord  Dunsany's  work.  His  appeal  is  the  natural  reaction  against  an  era 
of  realism,  of  problematical  approach  toward  the  facts  of  life,  instituted  by  Henrik 
Ibsen,  self-oonscionsly  preaohed  by  Bemard  Shaw,  and  carried  to  the  extreme  of  a 
scientific  passion  by  Eugene  Brieux.  In  the  stifling  atmosphere  of  clinical  examina- 
tion,  where  the  fact  is  lauded  as  against  the  spirit,  a  refreshing  zephyr,  carrying  with 
it  an  aroma  which  is  neither  of  the  land  nor  of  the  sea,  has  brought  Lord  Dunsany 
into  his  own. 

Many  times  before  have  we  had  poets  and  dramatists  representative  of  moods ; 
but  we  have,  after  heralding  these  pecnüar  geniuses,  seen  their  moods  either  drag 
them  down,  or  be  forsaken  by  them  for  something  more  permanent.  Therefore, 
instead  of  talking  with  finality  about  the  peculiar  genius  of  Lord  Dunsany,  let  us 
take  him  at  his  face  value,  and  say  that  in  this  first  period  of  his,  which  has  been 
untouched  by  the  spiritual  tumult  of  War,  he  represents  an  oasis  in  the  desert  of 
what  has  now  become  stagnant  realism. 

Lord  Dunsany  has  not  come  upon  us  without  an  inheritance  back  of  him. 
Apart  from  the  fact  that  he  is  the  eighteenth  baron  of  his  line,  which  in  itself  shows 
him  well  founded  in  Irish  heraldry,  after  one  has  read  his  little  plays  it  becomes 
clearly  evident  that  his  literary  significance  owes  something  to  the  Irish  renaissance. 
We  are  told  that  he  never  would  have  thought  of  writing  plays  had  it  not  been 
for  the  encouragement  of  W.  B.  Yeats,  who  will  be  remembered  in  the  future  quite 
as  much  for  his  Services  in  giving  us  Synge  as  for  his  own  poetic  genius,  displayed  in 
the  writing  of  "Cathleen  ni  Houlihan." 

A  reviewer,  in  the  London  Bookman,  confesses  that  she  approached  Dunsany's 
•*Fifty-one  Tales"  with  a  prejudice  because  the  author  was  a  ** Lord " ;  but  she,  who 
had  come  to  scoff,  wrote  a  review  sounding  his  praises. 

The  facts  of  Lord  Dimsany's  life  have  little  to  do  with  his  genius  or  his  point  of 
view.  His  social  position  may  have  served  to  give  him  the  ironical  slant  which 
is  one  of  his  most  refreshing  veins,  and  which  often  comes  to  the  rescue  in  reUev- 
iag  him  of  a  certain  artificial  gloom;  his  love  of  hunting,  his  outdoor  freedom  — 
all  of  these  may  be  mingled  in  some  way  with  his  artistic  expression.  But  Dun- 
sany is  a  contradiction :  aristocrat  though  he  be,  his  sympathies  are  on  the  side 
of  the  peasant  class  in  Ireland ;  fighter  though  he  is  in  the  cause  of  England,  his 
political  faith  is  one  which  cannot  be  entirely  sympathetic  with  the  political  atti- 
tude  of  England.  Had  he  not  a  spirit  naturally  concemed  with  art  and  beauty ; 
had  he  not  a  mind  pricked  to  a  keen  discemment  of  the  follies  of  civilization,  his  is 
a  temperament  which  very  readily  oould  have  grown  blaU.  But  there  is  some- 
thing invigorating  about  Lord  Dunsany,  despite  his  detachment  in  all  the  things 
he  writes. 

Were  he  not  Irish,  with  that  inbom  genius  which  the  Irishman  has  for  Uv\t\\^ 
in  the  atmosphere  of  unreality,  onoe  he  has  forsaken  the  real,  we  txö^x.  ^«»Xwcft  xhat 
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Dunsany  had  taken  the  keynote  of  his  work  from  Shelley's  incomparable  sonnet, 
**Ozyniandias."  We  might  further  assure  ourselves  that,  spurred  by  the  oritical 
Impulse  of  Matthew  Arnold,  in  such  of  his  poems  as  **The  Buried  Life"  and  "The 
Future",  he  was  seeking,  in  all  he  wrote,  for  the  real  source  of  life,  not  to  be  found 
in  any  located  history,  but  in  those  pristine  times  which  are  oharacteristio  of  the 
imagination.    Even  as  Arnold  sang : 

What  girl 

Now  reads  in  her  bosom  as  clear 

As  Rebekah  read,  when  ehe  säte 

At  eve  by  the  palm-shaded  well  7 

Who  guards  in  her  breast 

As  deep,  as  pellucid,  a  spring 

Of  feeling,  as  tranquil,  as  sure  ? 

—  so  does  Dunsany  tum  away  from  the  duU,  sluggish  current  of  life  in  which  he 
finds  himself ,  and  creates  not  only  a  theogony  of  his  own  invention,  but  a  geography 
of  the  World  as  well. 

It  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  fall  into  a  mood,  and  to  give  one's  seif  up 
entirely  to  it.  6ut  Lord  Dunsany* s  invention  measures  genius  because  of  the  fact 
that,  even  though  his  plays  are  lacking  in  the  essential  humanity  whioh  marks 
our  greatest  dramas,  even  though  his  gods  are  more  irrevocable  and  more  ironically 
revengeful  than  the  Hebrew  God,  in  their  dealings  with  men,  whatever  he  writes 
is  fraught  with  the  Philosophie  fervour  which,  though  it  be  not  original,  never- 
theless  indicates  his  constant  concem  regarding  the  morals  of  existenoe. 

Lord  Dunsany  has  reigned  supreme  in  American  theatrioal  attention  during  re- 
Cent  years.  He  may  bo  said  to  have  come  into  his  own  in  this  period.  A  few 
people  have  been  reading  him  since  1905,  and  some  of  his  plays  have  graced  the 
repertory  of  the  Abbey  Theatre  since  1909.  He  has  been  a  Journalist,  a  theatre 
reviewer,  and  has  published  an  essay  on  *'  Romance  and  the  Modem  Stage."  The 
literary  world  has,  therefore,  had  opportunity,  in  the  past  twelve  years,  to  judge 
Dunsany.  Yet,  not  until  now  has  popularity  fallen  upon  him.  Wherever  a  small 
group  of  enthusiastic  lovers  of  the  play  are  to  be  found  to-day,  we  may  be  oertain 
of  witnessing  some  amateur  Performance  of  one  of  Dunsany's  very  actable  little 
pieces. 

It  is  easy  to  sum  up  the  general  attitude  of  Lord  Dunsany  toward  life.  He  is 
thoroughly  convinced  that  machinery  and  the  complications  of  modern  existence 
have  kept  us  from  the  immediate  discovery  of  our  more  important  life;  that,  to 
quote  him,  ''too  much  information  about  the  fads  and  fashions  of  empty  lies  is 
stealing,  year  by  year,  the  traditions  and  simplicity  even  of  ruraJ  people.*'  Yet  he, 
too,  creates  a  machinery  of  drama  equally  as  complicated. 

In  his  mythology,  '*The  Gods  of  Pegäna*',  he  declares  that  wisdom  is  not  in 
eitles,  nor  is  happiness  to  be  found  in  wisdom ;  he  insists  that  the  gods,  thousands  of 
years  ago,  being  in  mirthful  mood,  cried  out,  '*Let  Us  call  up  a  man  before  Us  that 
We  may  laugh  in  Peg&na.**  That  is  the  philosophical  stream  permeating  the 
dramas  he  has  written.  He  is  forever  showing  the  smallness  of  man  before  the 
inevitable  greatness  of  the  gods  of  his  own  creation. 

You  find  this  attitude  in  *'The  Queen's  Enemies",  "The  Gods  of  the  MomH 
tain",  and  '*The  Glittering  Gkkte."  Not  only  is  this  peculiar  to  Mau  hat  Luid 
Dunsany  is  one  who  does  not  reoognize  any  good  to  maai  oosiiiig  from  life  in  tUm, 
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His  stories  and  his  plays  riag  the  persistent  note  of  wanting  to  escape,  as  Keats 
would  say,  being  "in  city  pent.**  He  chants  this  belief  in  "The  Tents  of  the 
Arabs  *' ;  it  is  the  attitude  which  brings  him  much  humonr  in  that  little  tale  he  calls 
"TheHen." 

One  very  quiokly  reaches  the  insistent  note  in  Dunsany,  even  as  one  feels,  after 
having  read  two  or  more  of  his  plays,  his  insistent  mood.  It  is  dominant,  whether 
he  is  reviewing  a  play  or  whether  he  is  estimating  the  poetical  work  of  others. 

In  1910,  he  witnessed  Synge's  "Deirdre  of  the  Sorrows**,  which  was  played  in 
London,  and  he  came  away  with  the  impression  that  it  was  not  a  drama  native  of 
cities ;  that  it  was  too  fuU  of  wonder.  And  to  live  is  to  wonder,  according  to  Dun- 
sany. "Dreams  are  true  while  they  last",  sang  Tennyson,  *'and  do  we  not  live 
in  dreams?''  This  is,  likewise,  Dunsany *s  question  to  us  all.  He  is  against  the 
factory,  and  against  the  half-penny  newspaper  life.  But  though  he  himself  travels 
continually  in  an  unknown  land,  he  is  not  blind  to  man's  attachment  to  earth. 

Synge  is  never  far  away  from  the  fields  of  men  [he  writes]  —  his  is  not 
the  Inspiration  of  the  skylark  remote  from  earth ;  our  wonder  at  his  f ancy  is  as 
our  wonder  at  the  flight  of  the  white  owl  low  down  near  beautiful  fields.  And 
what  things  he  has  f ound  there :  new  things  even  about  death.  There  is  in  this 
play  the  old  Greek  defiance  of  death. 

When  Dunsany 's  enthusiasms  are  called  into  play,  he  is  one  who  is  willing  to 
rate  high  where  his  affections  have  fallen.  His  critical  designation  is  generous, 
and  he  is  as  eager  to  credit  Synge  with  characteristics  applicable  to  Homer  as  he  is 
to  measure  his  peasant-poet  friend,  Francis  Ledwidge,  by  the  same  Standard.  After 
reading  Ledwidge's  **Lyrics*',  we  see,  not  the  greatness  of  Homer,  but  the  simple 
beauty  of  Wordsworth.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  boyish  warmth  to  Lord  Dunsany's 
appreciation.  "Poets  are  all  incomparable, "  he  confesses,  and  then,  with  his  sug- 
gestive irony,  he  adds,  *'It  is  only  the  versifiers  who  resemble  the  great  ones."  In 
writing  a  tribute  to  his  peasant-poet,  who  later  met  death  fighting  with  him  in  the 
Great  War,  he  adds  this  hope,  which  must  indeed  measure  his  own  hope,  that  "not 
too  many  will  be  attracted  to  this  book  on  account  of  the  author  being  a  peasant, 
lest  he  come  to  be  praised  by  the  *how-interesting*  school;  for  know  that  neither 
in  any  class,  nor  in  any  country,  nor  in  any  age,  shall  you  predict  the  footfall  of 
Pegasus,  who  touches  the  earth  where  he  pleaseth  and  is  bridled  by  whom  he  wiD." 

It  is  Said  that  when  Dunsany  was  a  boy  his  reading  was  watched  carefully. 
He  was  confined  mostly  to  the  Bible,  to  Grimm  and  Hans  Andersen,  and  to  the 
literature  and  mythology  of  Greece.  These  were  his  modeis,  and  there  are  some  en- 
thusiastic  adherents  who  see  in  Dunsany's  prose  the  influence  of  the  King  James 
Version  of  the  Testaments ;  who  measure  his  poetic  Imagination  by  the  direct  influ- 
ence he  had  from  Greek  legend.  *  They  claim  for  him  that  he  has  invented  a  Fate 
out  of  Pegäna  as  inevitable  and  as  binding  as  the  Fate  which  permeates  the  dramas 
of  Sophocles  and  Euripides. 

Lord  Dunsany  does  not  credit  himself  with  such  greatness.  He  is  more  modest 
than  his  adherents  picture  him.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  he  writes  in  his  particular 
mood  because,  untaxed  by  cloying  fact,  his  Imagination  is  free  to  wander  where  it 
will.  We  give  his  genius  credit  for  this  ability  to  wander,  and  we  take  at  its  face 
value  what  he  has  to  say  regarding  his  workmanship.  Faoility  moves  his  pen; 
this  confession  is  found  in  a  letter  olaiming  that  "The  Queen.* ^^xsl^cqx^''  \«  t^^e  one 
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of  bis  plays  possessing  a  borrowed  theme ;  he  thus  forestalls  that  critic  who  found 
the  oounterpart  to  this  play  in  Professor  Jerraiii*s  **Anglice  Reddenda",  under  the 
title  of  "  A  Woman's  Revenge." 

*'It  was  not  only  easier,  but  more  amusing,  to  imagine  her  character  [the 
Queen' s]  and  all  the  names  of  her  enemies  than  to  be  bothered  with  reading  about 
her.  And  since  she  was  a  live  woman,  whenever  the  Sixth  Dynasty  was  thriving 
in  Egypt,  I  think  she  came  a  little  more  alive  out  of  my  fancy  than  she  might  have 
done  out  of  some  dusty  book.*'  In  other  words,  Dunsany  is  forever  x>ointing  the 
way  for  one  to  escape  facts,  which  are  dull  and  belong  by  rights,  as  he  confesses,  to 
**joumalists,  politicians,  owners  of  encyclopedias,  and  manufacturers  of  ugly 
things." 

People  are  forever  reading  into  Dunsany  what  he  does  not  wish  them  to  read. 
In  his  correspondence,  he  declares:  **When  I  write  of  Babylon  there  are  people 
who  cannot  see  that  I  write  of  it  for  love  of  Babylon's  ways,  and  they  think  I'm 
thinking  of  London  still  and  our  beastly  Parliament.'* 

Dunsany  pleads  that  he  needs  no  explanation ;  that  whatever  beauty  is  in  his 
little  plays  of  mood  must  be  taken  unanalyzed  and  in  total  effect.  A  close 
scrutiny  would  be  justified  only  were  the  pieoes  fraught,  as  Synge's  "Riders  to  the 
Sea"  and  "The  Shadow  of  the  Ölen"  are  fraught,  with  human  valuation.  He 
declares  that  he  wants  "to  write  about  men  and  women  and  the  great  forces  that 
have  been  with  them  from  their  cradle  up  —  forces  that  the  centuries  have  neither 
aged  nor  weakened.  Not  about  people  who  are  so  interested  about  the  latest  mas- 
cot  or  motor  that  not  enough  remains  when  the  trivial  is  sifted  from  them."  But 
even  at  that,  his  people  escape  him  in  an  ether  which  leaves  us  unmoved,  yet 
curious. 

He  has  selected  for  his  themes  very  simple  stories  —  "so  simple,"  he  writes, 
"that  sometimes  people  of  this  complex  age,  being  brought  up  in  intricacies, 
even  fall  to  understand  them."  He  will  not  have  read  into  "The  Gods  of  the 
Mountain"  anything  more  than  that  irony  which  comes  when  a  person  finally  gets 
what  he  wants.  Here  are  some  beggars  who  wish  to  be  gods,  and  pretend  to  be ; 
the  real  gods  come  along  and  make  them  gods,  and  in  the  granting  of  their  desire 
lies  the  pimishment. 

Writing  to  Stuart  Walker,  of  the  Portmanteau  Theatre,  who  was  about  to  put 
on  "The  Golden  Doom",  Lord  Dunsany  referred  to  the  time-element  in  his  plays. 
He  Said: 

The  "public"  must  needs  know  exactly  "when  it  all  happened",  so  I  never 
neglect  to  inform  them  of  the  time.  Sinoe  man  does  not  alter,  it  does  not 
in  the  least  matter  what  time  I  put,  unless  I  am  writing  a  play  about  his 
clothes  or  his  motor-car,  so  I  put  "about  the  time  of  the  fall  of  Babylon." 
It  seemed  a  nice  breezy  time,  but  "about  the  tiihe  of  the  invention  of  Carter's 
Pills"  would  of  course  do  equally  well.  Well,  the  result  was  that  they  went 
to  the  British  Museum  and  got  the  exact  costumes  of  the  period  in  Babylon, 
and  it  did  very  nicely.  There  are  sure  to  have  been  people  who  said,  "New, 
my  children,  you  shall  come  to  the  theatre  and  enjoy  yourselves,  but  at  the 
same  time  you  shall  leam  what  it  was  really  like  in  Babylon."  The  faet 
is  the  schoolmaster  has  got  loose  and  he  must  be  oaged,  so  that  people  oan 
enjoy  themselves  without  being  poimced  on  and  made  to  lead  better  liveSt  lüco 
Afrioan  natives  being  oarried  away  by  lions  whüe  thoy  danoed. 
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This  is  quoted  because  so  little  has  been  written  about  Lord  Dimsany  that  we 
have  to  rely  entirely  on  bis  self-revealed  spkit  to  judge  wherein  the  manner  of  the 
man  and  the  mood  of  bis  plays  are  one.  Not  only  must  the  gods  be  laughing  a  little 
at  onr  over-estimate  of  Lord  Dunsany,  but  he  himself  must  be  ohuckling  at  the 
apparent  ease  with  whioh  he  has  *'put  it  over*'  on  bis  admirers.  One  accepts  all 
bis  parables  in  the  "Fifty-one  Tales",  and  finds  in  them  agreeableness  of  style, 
beauty  of  thought,  striking  poetio  expresaion,  and  the  kind  of  irony  one  falls  into 
after  reading  La  Fontaine  for  some  time,  though  La  Fontaine  beats  him  at  the 
human  game.  No  critic  will  deny  him  one  bit  of  the  inherent  genius  which  such 
imaginative  work  requires  —  such  a  style  is  easy  to  Imitate,  but  not  so  easy  to  orig- 
inate.  Nor  is  story-teUing  acquired  through  Imitation.  Lord  Dimsany' s  creative 
sense  has  literaUy  come  from  himself.  However  much  a  reader  of  fairy  tales  he  may 
have  been  in  his  youth,  however  much  people  may  say  that  they  oould  easily  learn 
the  'Hrick"  by  saturating  themselves  in  the  **Arabian  Nights",  the  fact  remains 
that  Lord  Dunsany  correlates  imaginative  faoility  with  marked  skill  in  story- 
telling. 

To  the  historian  of  the  drama  a  ohronologioal  arrangement  of  Dunsany's  plays 
may  be  suggestive.  But,  in  faimess  to  him,  we  must  take  in  bulk  the  seven  little 
dramas  we  have  seen  and  read,  determining  therefrom  whether  he  has  yet  mastered 
the  one-act  form ;  whether,  from  the  act  divisions  of  "The  Gods  of  the  Mountain*', 
or  **  Kling  Argimenes",  he  would  be  oapable,  in  the  future,  of  mastering  the  longer 
form  of  play  writing.  It  is  our  opinion  that  the  Dunsany  mood,  as  he  now  has 
stated  it,  would  not  spread  effectively  over  a  wide  surface  without  the  introduction 
of  a  more  human  dement ;  without  dealing  with  more  passion  than  one  finds  in  such 
a  beautiful  little  piece  as  "The  Tents  of  the  Arabs",  which  is  Dunsany's  irony  re- 
garding  cities  ooupled  with  some  of  his  most  feeling  poetry.  There  is  an  historical 
play,  "Alexander",  yet  to  be  published.  It  was  started  in  coUaboration  with 
Padraic  Colum ;  but  all  that  remains  to  mark  that  association  is  Colum's  dedication 
afi&xed  to  his  drama,  "Mogu  the  Wanderer."  Is  this  Dunsany  piece  "located  his- 
tory"? 

Relieved  of  the  same  machinery  which,  in  his  earlier  period,  bound  Maeterlinck 
to  certain  formal  expression,  and  which  f orever  cast  a  peculiar  shadow  over  the  short 
stories  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  we  do  not  realize  as  yet  what  Lord  Dunsany  would  be. 
Certainly,  such  a  quaint,  frivolous  conceit  as  "The  Lost  Silk  Hat"  could  never  fore- 
shadow  that  he  would  be  happy  in  the  atmosphere  of  society  drama.  There  is  not 
one  of  his  plays  which,  as  yet,  has  hinted  at  a  national  consciousness,  like  Yeats's 
"Cathleen  ni  Houlihan."  He  does  not  seem  to  be  wedded  to  the  cause  of  the  Irish 
Theatre.  Nor  has  he,  from  the  Irish  Standpoint,  made  use  of  the  folklore  of  Ireland. 
Interested  though  he  may  be  in  preserving  the  peasant  beauties  of  his  own  country, 
he  has  not  himself  come  under  that  immediate  influence,  even  though  he  is  able 
to  appreciate  it  when  it  appears. 

What  does  he  say  further  regarding  the  poetry  of  Synge?  Speaking  of  his  style, 
he  writes : 

New  words  like  these  on  some  great  thing  are  needed  in  this  age,  when 
thought  is  becoming  moulded  in  old  phrases.  .  .  .     The  simple  homeliness  of 
the  words  in  this  play  ["Deirdre"]  reveals  both  for  Synge  and  for  the  peasants 
whom  he  knew  a  near  familiarity  with  the  world's  great  Impulses  such  as  war 
and  spring.    Great  words  are  of ten  wrapped  round  Tic\\>v\T\y\ftaR,  aa  eohoea  are 
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loudest  in  the  emptiest  oave.  Tawäriness  dresses  herseif  gorgeously.  But 
when  household  words  are  used  about  the  gods,  we  know  that  the  gods  are 
very  near  to  the  household. 

It  has  been  claimed  for  Lord  Dunsany  that  even  as  his  **Fifty-oiie  Tales" 
may  be  taken  as  a  dramatist's  Qotebook,  containing  jottings  which  he  may,  or  may 
not,  utilize  later  in  his  work,  so  his  little  dramas  are  themselves  the  quintessence  of 
reticence,  wherein  only  essential  dialog^ue  is  used.  In  proof  of  this,  some  enthusiasts 
are  prone  to  compare  his  method  with  that  of  Maeterlinck,  in  the  early  *'mario- 
nette'*  plays,  like  **The  Princess  Maleine",  where  repetition  of  dialogrue  is  seemingly 
trivial  in  its  value.  There  are  passages  in  Dunsany  which  are  likewise  ineffective 
in  their  repetition.  But,  in  the  last  analysis,  Maeterlinck*s  repetition  is  not  un- 
conscious ;  from  it  he  wrings  a  psychological  effect  which  Lord  Dunsany  does  not 
completely  obtain.  However  compelling  **The  Gods  of  the  Mountain"  and  "A 
Night  at  an  Inn"  may  be,  and  these  are  Lord  Dunsany  at  his  high-water  mark, 
we  cannot,  in  any  way,  find  a  play  of  his  whose  greatness  is  oomparable  with 
Maeterlinck's  **  The  Intruder.*'  Yet  Dunsany  has  been  compared  with  the  Greeks ! 
He  has  the  weakness  which  always  comes  in  the  wake  of  romanticism,  especially 
when  romanticism  will  not  compromise  with  reaüsm.  Dunsany  is  weighted  with 
trappings  which  dull  his  psychology  and  its  effect. 

We  may  ask  whether  this  dramatist  has  the  power  of  individualizing  his 
characters.  On  close  examination,  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  he  can,  al- 
though  his  characterization  is  of  the  slightest  stroke.  There  is  an  individuality 
to  Agmar,  the  beggar,  in  "The  Gods  of  the  Mountain",  but  his  associates  are  a  dead- 
level  group  as  character  goes,  more  so  than  Maeterlinck's  blind  in  **The  Blind", 
who  at  least  show  psychological  Variation. 

One  perceives  differences  of  bearing  in  the  two  burglars  who  stand  before  "The 
Glittering  Gate",  but  not  those  human  peculiarities  which  would  make  us  inter- 
ested  rather  than  curious  in  regard  to  what  they  are  doing  there.  Even  Dunsany's 
children  in  "The  Golden  Doom",  about  whom  he  has  written,  do  not  strike  us  with 
that  simplicity,  with  that  nearness  to  heaven  about  them  that  characterizes  little 
Ynioldt  for  instance,  in  Maeterlinck's  "Pßlleas  and  M^lisande." 

Enthusiastic  though  one  may  be  about  Dunsany's  plays,  it  is  not  wise  to  place 
his  accomplishment  too  high  in  the  rank  of  genius,  though  in  him  rests  a  most  hope- 
ful  sign  for  the  years  to  come.  Were  he  to  do  nothing  more,  we  might  say  that  his 
"The  Gods  of  the  Mountain "  would  establish  him  definitely  in  the  history  of  modern 
drama,  but  would  not  place  him  above  Synge,  —  nor  even  above  Yeats,  who,  were 
he  to  fail  in  drama,  would  live  in  Irish  poetry.  Dunsany  would,  however,  even 
on  the  merits  of  this  one  play,  be  unique  and  abundantly  dramatio  in  an  extemal 
way. 

That  Dunsany  is  sincerely  interested  in  art  may  be  seen  from  his  finanoial  con- 
tributions  to  the  Irish  Theatre  as  recorded  by  George  Moore,  and  his  contributions 
to  the  Theatre  of  Art  in  Florence,  as  recorded  by  Gordon  Craig.  His  oorrespond- 
ence  with  Stuart  Walker,  of  the  Portmanteau  Theatre,  shows  that,  though  his 
dramas  are  conceived  with  ease,  there  is  a  definiteness  in  his  mind  as  to  their  Inter- 
pretation. They  are  dramas  that  lend  themselves  very  readily  to  the  new  soeoery, 
even  as  his  tales  called  f orth  all  that  was  oreative  in  their  original  illustrator,  Sime. 
And  in  the  same  way  that  the  new  scenery  has  its  limitattons,  so  have  the  Diumny 
dramas. 
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Dunsany  has  established  a  mannerism  which  is  interesting,  and  all  the  more  so, 
Coming  at  a  time  when  people  were  growing  impatient  and  weary  of  realism.  In 
his  plays  there  is  none  of  that  big,  poetio  quality,  of  that  universal  appeal,  which 
characterizes  Hazelton  and  Benrimo's  "The  Yellow  Jacket."  They  are  both 
exotics,  but  **The  Yellow  Jacket",  imitative  though  the  work  may  be,  of  Chinese 
Convention,  has  more  claim  to  greatness,  if  not  to  depth.  When  one  witnesses 
Dunsany*s  plays  in  succession,  their  mood  begins  to  pall  slightly,  even  as  one  some- 
times  tires  of  the  thickness  of  Poe's  morbid  aroma. 

At  the  Neighborhood  Playhouse,  in  New  York,  *'The  Queen's  Enemies"  was 
given  with  scenery  which  encompassed  the  very  large  imaginative  locality  of  the 
piece.  **A  Night  at  an  Inn"  has  been  done  in  that  same  mysterious  manner. 
Breathless  pauses,  sepulchral  tones,  and  shadowy  action  punctuate  all  of  Dunsany's 
dramas.  Stuart  Walker,  in  his  Portmanteau  Theatre,  has  given  three  of  the  little 
plays  with  dignity  of  bearing  and  richness  of  colour.  They  have  proven  effective 
because  they  have  appealed  to  the  wonder  element  which  realistic  dramas  hereto- 
fore  discoimted.     That  is  why  Dunsany  is  so  potent  a  factor  at  present. 

We  do  not  wish  to  rate  him  too  highly ;  we  wish  to  see  a  further  development. 
He  is  only  forty.  But  he  is  inclined  to  take  a  fatalistic  attitude  toward  the  part 
he  is  playing  in  the  War.  He  escaped  death  in  his  campaign  through  the  Trans- 
vaal during  the  Boer  War,  traces  of  an  experience  which  critics  joyously  announce 
may  be  discovered  in  **  King  Argimenes."  He  has  recovered  from  a  wound  received 
during  the  Dublin  riots.  Thus  far,  he  has  moved  safely  through  battle  in  France. 
He  writes : 

Sometimes  I  think  that  no  man  is  takeQ  hence  until  he  has  done  the  work 
that  he  is  here  to  do,  and,  looking  back  on  five  battles  and  other  escapes  from 
death,  this  theory  seems  only  plausible ;  but  how  can  one  hold  it  when  one 
thinks  of  the  deaths  of  Shelley  and  Keats  I 

But  in  case  I  shall  liot  be  able  to  explain  my  work,  I  think  the  first  thing  to 
teil  them  [the  public]  is  that  it  does  not  need  explanation.  One  does  not  ex- 
plain a  sunset,  nor  does  one  need  to  explain  a  work  of  art.  One  may  analyze, 
of  course ;  that  is  profitable  and  interesting,  but  the  growing  demand  to  be  told 
What  It*s  All  About  before  one  can  even  enjoy  becomes  absurd. 

Yes,  the  more  we  consider  Lord  Dunsany,  the  more  we  are  reminded  of  Shelley's 
sonnet  on  "  Ozymandias.*'  He  too  is  a  traveller  from  an  antique  land,  who  has 
witnessed  the  crumbling  city  of  Ozymandias,  King  of  Elings. 

As  he  wrote  in  barracks,  on  January  4,  1917,  to  a  friend : 

Well,  I  suppose  I  am  a  great  traveller :  of  any  country  that  I  have  ever  been 
to  I  have  scarcely  ever  written,  —  though  all  we  see  probably  influences  us,  — 
but  it  is  of  the  countries  I  have  not  travelled  in  that  I  have  written,  the 
longing  f or  travel  perhaps  moving  my  pen,  the  spirit  telling  of  lands  where  it  had 
gone  and  the  body  had  not  followed.  For  instance,  I  have  travelled  a  thousand 
miles  up  the  Nile,  and  lived  a  while  in  the  Sahara ;  and  I  have  written  a  tale  of  a 
joumey  down  a  vast  river  caUed  "  Idle  Days  on  the  Yan  **,  and  a  tale  of  the  Sahara 
called**AStoryof  Land  and  Sea."  But  those  tales  were  written  before  I  made 
the  joumeys  that  might  be  supposed  to  have  influenoed  them.  "How  inaocu- 
rate  such  tales  must  be,"  I  oan  imagine  some  duU  soul  exclaiming ;  but  to  such 
a  person  I  would  say,  '*  There  are  other  things  in  the  world  than  facts,  my  friend." 
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And  I  would  leave  him  to  go  away  and  read  Bradshaw,  his  railway  guide,  which 
is  the  quintessence  of  fact,  unspoiled  by  style,  fancy,  philosophy,  enthusiasm, 
mirth,  or  anything  at  all  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  dull  soul  in  süent  oommune 
with  unromantic  fact. 

Let  US  be  thankful  that  the  theatre  has  such  a  man  as  this  working  for  it.    But 
let  US,  in  our  sinoere  eeümate  of  him,  save  Dunsany  from  his  eostatio  friends. 


THE  GODS  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN 
Bt  LORD  DUNSANY 


Reprinted  by  permiMion  of  the  author.  Lord  Dunsany,  from  "Five  Playf. 
Copyright,  1914,  by  Little,  Brown,  aud  Company. 
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PERSONS 


Agmar 
Slaq  . 
Ulf     . 

OoGNO     .     Beggars 
Thahn 

Mlan 
A  Thiep 

OORANDER 1 

Illanaun  >  Citizens 

Akmos     .  j 

The  Dromedary  Mbn 

Citizens,  etc. 

The  Others 


Scbne  :  The  East 


,»       lV-4  ^ 


GAST 


First  produoed  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  London,  on  June  Ist,  1911,  with  the 
f ollowing  oast : 

OOGNO 


Beggars 


Thahn     • 
Ulf      .     . 
Agmar 
Slag    .    . 
A  Thibp  . 
Mlan  .     . 
qorander 
Akmos 
Illanaun 
Bashara  . 
Thulek   . 
Thoharmas 
Haz     .     . 
Theedes . 

LiRRA  .       . 

eselunza 

Thonion  Alara 

Ylax  .     . 

ackarnees 

A  Dromedart  Man      .     . 

Nennek  of  the  Meadows 


Citizens 


f  Mr.  W.  A.  Warburton 
Mr.  Claude  Rains 
Mr.  H.  R.  Hignett 
Mr.  Charles  V.  France 
Mr.  Charles  Maude 
Mr.  Lawrence  Hanray 
Mr.  R.  P.  Lamb 

'  Mr.  J.  Dickson  Kenwin 
Mr.  Emest  Graham 
Mr.  Grindon  Bentley 
Mr.  F.  G.  Clifton 
Mr.  G.  Carr 
Mr.  Kenneth  Dennys 
Mr.  B.  Hatton  Sinclair 
Mr.  A.  Jones 
Miss  Anne  Carew 
Miss  E.  Risdon 
Miss  V.  Whitaker 
Miss  M.  Ronsard 
Mr.  Norman  Page 
Mr.  W.  Black 
Miss  Enid  Rose 

'  Mr.  E.  Lyall  Swete 
Mr.  A.  Ackerman 
Mr.  K.  Black 
Mr.  H.  Cooper 
Mr.  E.  Leverett 
Mr.  G.  Wilkinson 
Mr.  J.  0*Brien 

The  soenery  was  designed  and  painted  by  Mr.  Walter  Bayes,  with  the  exception 
of  the  first  set,  for  whioh  designs  were  made  by  Mr.  S.  H.  Sime. 


The  Others 


GAST 

On  Ootober  27th,  1916,  "The  Gods  of  the  Mountain"  was  produoed  for  a  seoond 
time  in  America,  by  Stuart  Walker,  in  bis  Portmanteaü  Tbeatre,  at  Mount 
Holyoke,  Massachusetts.  The  oast,  which  subsequently  played  28  Performances 
during  a  repertory  season  in  New  York,  was  as  f oUows : 


Beggars 


ÜLP       . 
OOQNO 

Thahn 
Aqmar 
Slaq    . 
A  Thief 
Mlan  . 
oorandbr 
Illanaun 
Akmos 

A  MOTHER 

An  Old  Woman  Who  Sells  Watbr 

A  Dromedart  Man 

A  WoMAN  Who  Bings 

A  Charmer  of  Snakes     .... 


Citizens 


f  Mr.  Edgar  Stehli 
Mr.  Lew  Medbury 
Mr.  Fra  k  J.  Zimmerer 
Mr.  Stuart  Walker 
Mr.  Gregory  Kelly 
Mr.  Robert  Cook 
^  Miss  Agnes  Rogers 
f  Mr.  Willard  Webster 
Mr.  Ward  Thomton 
Mr.  McKay  Morris 
Miss  Florenoe  Wollersen 
Miss  Judith  Lowry 
Mr.  Edmond  Crenshaw 
Miss  Dorothea  Carothers 
Miss  Gitruda  Tritjanski 


The  soenes,  costumes,  and  properties  for  this  produotion  were  designed  by  Mr. 
Frank  J.  Zimmerer.  Mr.  Walker  made  use  of  musio  esi>eoially  oomposed  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Farwell. 
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ACT   I 


[Outside  a  city  wall.  Threb  Beggars 
are  seated  upon  the  ground] 

OoGNo.  These  days  are  bad  for 
beggary. 

Thahn.     They  are  bad. 

Ulf  [an  older  heggar  but  not  gray]. 
Some  evil  has  befallen  the  rieh  ones  of 
thia  city.  They  take  no  joy  any  longer 
in  benevolence,  but  are  become  sour 
and  miseriy  at  heart.  Alas  for  them! 
I  sometimes  sigh  for  them  when  I  think 
of  this. 

OoGNO.  Alas  for  them!  A  miseriy 
heart  must  be  a  sore  affliction. 

Thahn.  A  sore  affliction  indeed,  and 
bad  for  our  calling. 

OoGNo  [reflectively].  They  have  been 
thus  for  many  months.  What  thing 
has  befallen  them? 

Thahn.     Some  evil  thing. 

Ulf.  There  has  been  a  comet  cbme 
near  to  the  earth  of  late  and  the  earth 
has  been  parched  and  sultry  so  tßat 
the  gods  are  drowsy  and  all  those 
things  that  are  divine  in  man,  such  as 
benevolence,  drunkenness,  extrava- 
gance,  and  song,  have  faded  and  died  and 
nave  not  been  replenished  by  the  gods. 

OoGNo.     It  has  indeed  been  sultry. 

Thahn.  I  have  seen  the  comet  o' 
nights. 

ULF.     The  gods  are  drowsy. 

OoGNo.  If  they  awake  not  soon  and 
make  this  city  worthy  again  of  our 
Order  I  for  one  shall  forsake  the  call- 
ing and  buy  a  shop  and  sit  at  ease  in 
the  shade  and  barter  for  gain. 

Thahn.     You  will  keep  a  shop? 

[Enier  Agmar  and  Slag.  Agmar, 
though  poorly  dressedy  is  tall,  im- 
perious,  and  older  than  Ulf.  Slag 
follows  hehind  him] 


I  Agmar.  How  long  has  the  calling 
of  beggary  existed? 

Oogno.  Since  the  building  of  the 
first  city,  master. 

Agmar.  And  when  has  a  beggar 
ever  followed  a  trade?  When  has  he 
ever  haggled  and  bartered  and  sat  in  a 
shop? 

Oogno.     Why,  he  has  never  done  so. 

Agmar.  Are  you  he  that  shall  be 
first  to  forsake  the  calling? 

OoGNo.     Times  are  bad  for  the  call- 


Agm AR.     Is  this  a  beggar  who  apeaks  ? 
OoGNo.    Yes,  master,  a  poor  beggar. 


ing  here. 

Thahn. 

Agmar. 
calling  ? 

OoGNO. 


They  are  bad. 

So  you  would  forsake  the 


The  city  is  unworthy  of 
our  calling.  The  gods  are  drowsy 
and  all  that  is  divine  in  man  is  dead. 
[To  Third  Beggar]  Are  not  the  gods 
drowsy  ? 

Ulf.  They  are  drowsy  in  their 
mountains  away  at  Marma.  The  seven 
green  idols  are  drowsy.  Who  is  this 
that  rebukes  us? 

Thahn.  Are  you  some  great  mer- 
chant,  master?  Perhaps  you  will  help 
a  poor  man  that  is  starving. 

Slag.  My  master  a  merchant !  No, 
no.  He  is  no  merchant.  My  master  is 
no  merchant. 

OoGNO.  I  perceive  that  he  is  some 
lord  in  disguise.  The  gods  have  woken 
and  have  sent  him  to  save  us. 

Slag.  No,  no.  You  do  not  know 
my  master.     You  do  not  know  him. 

Thahn.  Is  he  the  Soldan's  seif  that 
has  come  to  rebuke  us  ? 

Agmar.  I  am  a  beggar,  and  an  old 
beggar. 

Slag  [vnth  great  pride].  There  is 
none  like  my  master.  No  traveller 
has  met  with  cunning  like  to  his,  not 
even  those  that  come  from  ^thiopia. 

Ulf.  We  make  you  welcome  to  our 
town,  upon  which  an  evil  has  fallen, 
the  days  being  bad  for  beggary. 
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Agmar.  Let  none  who  has  known 
the  mystery  of  roads  or  has  feit  the 
wind  arising  new  in  the  morning,  or 
who  has  called  forth  out  of  the  souls 
of  men  divine  bonevolence,  ever  speak 
any  more  of  any  trade  or  of  the  miser- 
able gains  of  shops  and  the  trading 
men. 

OoGNO.  I  but  spoke  hastily,  the 
times  being  bad. 

Aqmab.     I  will  put  right  the  times. 

Slaq.  There  is  notning  that  my 
master  cannot  do. 

Aqmab  [To  Slag].  Be  silent  and 
attond  to  me.  I  do  not  know  this 
city.  I  have  travelled  frora  far,  having 
somewhat  exhausted  the  city  of  Ackara. 

Slaq.  My  master  was  three  times 
knocked  down  and  injured  by  carriages 
there,  once  he  was  killed  and  seven 
times  beaten  and  robbed,  and  everv 
time  he  was  generously  compensatea. 
He  had  nine  diseases,  many  of  them 
mortal  — 

Agmar.  Be  silent,  Sla^.  —  Have  you 
any  thieves  among  the  cafling  here? 

Ulf.  We  have  a  few  that  we  call 
thieves  here,  master,  but  they  would 
Bcaroely  seem  thieves  to  you.  They 
are  not  good  thieves. 

Agmar.  I  shall  need  the  best  thicf 
you  have. 

[Eriter  iwo  Citizens,  richly  clad,  Illanaun 
and  Oorander] 

Illanaun.  Thereforo  we  will  send 
galleons  to  Ardaspes. 

Oorander.  Right  to  Ardaspes 
through  the  silver  gates. 

[Agmar  transfers  the  thick  handle 

of  his  long  staff  to  his  left  arm- 

pit,  he  droops  on  to  it  and  it 

Supports  his  weight;  he  is  up- 

right  no  longer,     His  right  arm 

hangs    limp    and    iiseless.     He 

Hobbies  up  to  the  Citizens  im- 

ploring  alms] 

Illanaun.     I   am   sorry.     I   cannot 

help  you.     There  have  been  too  many 

beggars  here  and  we  must  decline  alms 

for  the  good  of  the  town. 

Agmar  [sitting  down  and  weeping],  I 
have  come  from  far. 

[Illanaun  presently  returns  and 

?ives     Agmar     a     coin.     Exit 
LLANAUN.  Agmar,      erect 

again,  walks  back  to  the  others\ 
Agmar.     We    shaU    need    fine    rai- 
meot;     let    the    thief    start   at   once. 
Let  it  rather  be  green  raiment. 


Beggar.  I  will  go  and  feteh  the 
thief.  [Exit] 

Ulf.  We  will  dress  ourselves  as 
lords  and  impose  upon  the  city. 

Oogno.  Yes,  yes;  we  will  say  we 
are  ambassadors  from  a  far  land. 

Ulf.     And  there  will  be  good  e^ting. 

Slaq  [in  an  undertone  to  Ulf].  But 
you  do  not  know  my  master.  Now 
that  you  have  suggested  that  we  shall 
go  as  lords,  he  will  make  a  better  Sug- 
gestion. He  will  suggest  that  we  should 
go  as  kings. 

Ulf.     Beggars  as  kings ! 

Slaq.  Ay.  You  do  not  know  my 
master. 

Ulf.  [To  Agmar]  What  do  you 
bid  US  do? 

Agmar.  You  shall  first  come  by  tho 
fine  raiment  in  the  manner  I  have 
mentioned. 

Ulf.     And  what  then,  master? 

Agmar.  Why,  then  we  shall  go  as 
gods. 

Beggars.     As  gods ! 

Agmar.  As  ^ods.  Know  you  the 
land  tlu*ough  which  I  have  lately  come 
in  my  wanderings?  Marma,  where  the 
gods  are  carved  from  ^een  stone  in 
the  mountains.  They  sit  all  seven  of 
them  against  the  hüls.  Thoy  sit  there 
motionless  and  travellers  worship  them. 

Ulf.  Yes,  yes,  we  know  thoso  gods. 
They  are  much  reverenced  here,  but 
they  are  drowsy  and  send  us  nothing 
beautiful. 

^GMAR.  They  are  of  green  jade. 
They  sit  cross-legged  with  their  right 
elbows  resting  on  their  left  hands,  the 
ri^ht  forefinger  pointing  upward.  We 
wdl  come  into  the  city  disguised,  from 
the  direction  of  Marma,  and  will  claim 
to  be  these  gods.  We  must  be  seven 
as  they  are.  And  when  we  sit  we  must 
sit  cross-legged  as  they  do,  with  the 
right  band  uplifted. 

Ulf.  This  is  a  bad  city  in  which  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  oppressors,  for 
the  judges  lack  amiability  here  as  the 
merchants  lack  benevolenoe,  ever  since 
the  gods  forgot  them. 

Agmar.  In  our  ancient  calling  a 
man  may  sit  at  one  street  comer  for 
fifty  years  doing  the  one  thiii|:t  and 
yet  a  day  may  come  when  it  is  well 
for  him  to  rise  up  and  do  another  thing 
while  the  timorous  man  starves. 

Ulf.     Also  it  were  well  not  to 
the  gods. 

Agmar.  Is  not  all  life  a  hegfauj  lo 
the  gods?    Do  they  not  see  lul  man 
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always  begging  of  them  and  asking 
alms  with  incense,  and  bells,  and 
subtle  devices? 

OoGNo.  Yes,  all  men  indeed  are 
beggars  before  the  gods. 

»Aqmar.  Does  not  the  mighty  Soldan 
often  sit  by  the  agate  altar  in  his  royal 
temple  as  we  sit  at  a  street  comer  or 
by  a  palace  gate? 

Ulf.     It  is  evon  so. 

Agmar.  Then  will  the  gods  be  glad 
when  we  follow  the  holy  ealling  with 
new  devices  and  with  subtlety,  as  they 
are  glad  when  the  priests  sing  a  new 
song. 

Ulf.     Yet  I  have  a  fear. 

[Enter  Two  Men,  ialking] 

Agmar.  [To  Slag]  Go  you  into 
the  eity  before  us  and  let  there  be  a 
prophecy  there  which  saith  that  the 
gods  who  are  carven  from  green  rock 
in  the  mountain  shall  one  day  arise  in 
Marma  and  come  here  in  the  guise  of 
men. 

Slag.  Yes,  master.  Shall  I  make 
the  prophecy  myself?,  Or  shall  it  be 
found  in  some  old  document? 

Agmar.  Let  some  one  have  seen  it 
once  in  some  rare  document.  Let  it 
be  spoken  of  in  the  market  place. 

Slag.     It  shall  be  spoken  of,  master. 

[Slag  lingers.     Enter  Thief  and  Thahn] 

OoGNO.     This  is  our  thief. 

Agmar  [encouragingly].  Ah,  he  is  a 
quick  thief. 

Thief.  I  could  only  procure  you 
three  green  raiments,  master.  The 
city  is  not  now  well  suppUed  with 
them ;  moreover,  it  is  a  very  suspicious 
city  and  without  shame  for  the  baseness 
of  its  suspicions. 

Slag.  [To  a  Beggar]  This  is  not 
thieving. 

Thief.  I  could  do  no  more,  master. 
I  have  not  practised  thieving  all  my  life. 

Agmar.  You  have  got  something: 
it  may  serve  our  purpose.  How  long 
have  you  been  thieving? 

Thief.     I  stole  first  when  I  was  ten. 

Slag  [in  hatror],      When  he  was  ten ! 

Agmar.  We  must  tear  them  up 
and  divide  them  amongst  the  seven. 
[To  Thahn]     Bring  me  another  beggar. 

Slag.  When  my  master  was  ten 
he  had  already  to  slip  by  night  out  of 
two  eitles. 

OoGNo  [cutmiringly].  Out  of  two 
oities? 


Slag  [nodding  his  head].  In  his 
native  city  they  do  not  now  know 
what  became  of  the  golden  cup  that 
stood  in  the  Lunar  Temple. 

Agmar.     Yos,  into  seven  pieces. 

Ulf.  We  will  each  wear  a  piece  of 
it  over  our  rags. 

Oogno.     Yes,  yes,  we  shall  look  fine. 

Agmar.  That  is  not  the  way  that 
we  shall  disguise  ourselves. 

OoGNO.     Not  Cover  our  rags? 

Agmar.  No,  no.  The  first  who 
looked  closely  would  say,  "These  are 
only  beggars.  They  have  disguised 
themselves." 

Ulf.     What  shall  we  do? 

Agmar.  Each  of  the  seven  shall 
wear  a  piece  of  the  green  raiment 
underneath  his  rags.  And  perad venture 
here  and  there  a  little  shall  show 
through;  and  men  shall  say,  "These 
seven  have  disguised  themselves  as 
beggars.  But  we  know  not  what  they 
be." 

Slag.     Hear  my  wise  master. 

OoGNO  [in  admiration].  He  is  a 
beggar. 

Ulf.     He  is  an  old  beggar. 

CURTAIN 


ACT   II 

[The   Metropolitan   Hall  of  the  city  of 
Kongros.     Citizens,  etc.] 

[Enter  the  Seven   Beggars  with  green 
silk  under  their  rags] 

OoRANDER.  Who  arc  you  and 
whence  come  you? 

Agmar.  Who  may  say  what  we  are 
or  whence  we  come? 

OoRANDER.  What  are  these  beggars 
and  why  do  they  come  here? 

Agmar.  Who  said  to  you  that  we 
were  beggars? 

OoRANDER.  Why  do  these  men  come 
here? 

Agmar.  Who  said  to  you  that  we 
were  men? 

Illanaun.     Now,  by  the  moon ! 

Agmar.     My  sister. 

Illanaun.     What? 

Agmar.     My  little  sister. 

Slag.  Our  little  sister  the  moon. 
She  comes  to  us  at  evenings  away  in 
the  mountains  of  Marma.  She  trips 
over  the  mountains  when  she  is  young. 
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When  she  ia  young  and  slender  sho 
comes  and  dances  before  us,  and  whon 
she  is  old  and  unshapely  she  hobbles 
away  from  the  hüls.- 

Aqmar.  Yet  is  she  young  again 
and  forever  nimble  with  youth;  yet 
she  comes  dancing  back.  The  vears 
are  not  able  to  curb  her  nor  to  bring 
gray  hairs  to  her  brethren. 

OoRANDER.     This  is  not  wonted. 

Illanaun.  It  is  not  in  accordance 
with  custom. 

Akmos.  Prophecy  hath  not  thought 
it. 

Slaq.  Sho  comes  to  us  new  and 
nimble,  remembering  olden  loves. 

OoBANDER.  It  were  well  that  proph- 
ets  should  come  and  speak  to  us. 

Illanaun.     This  hath  not  boen  in 

the    past.     Let    prophets    come.     Let 

prophets  speak  to  us  of  future  things. 

[The  Beggars  seat  Ihemselves  upon 

the  floor  in  the  atlitude  of  the 

Seven  Gods  of  Marma] 

Citizen.  I  heard  men  speak  to-day 
in  the  market  place.  They  speak  of  a 
prophecy  read  somewhere  of  old.  It 
says  the  seven  |:ods  shaU  come  from 
Marma  in  the  guise  of  men. 

Illanaun.     Is  this  a  true  prophecy? 

Oorander.  It  is  all  the  prophecy 
we  have.  Man  without  prophecy  is 
like  a  sailor  going  by  night  over  un- 
charted  seas.  He.  Imows  not  where 
are  the  rocks  nor  where  the  havens. 
To  the  man  on  watch  all  things  ahead 
are  black  and  the  stars  guide  him  not, 
for  he  knows  not  what  they  are. 

Illanaun.  Should  wo  not  investi- 
gate  this  prophecy? 

Oorander.  Let  us  accept  it.  It  is 
as  the  small,  uncertain  light  of  a  lan- 
tem,  carried  it  may  be  by  a  drunkaxd, 
but  along  the  shore  of  somo  haven. 
Let  US  be  guided. 

Akmos.  It  may  be  that  they  are 
but  benevolent  gods. 

Agmar.  There  is  no  bonevolenco 
greater  than  our  benevolence. 

Illanaun.  Then  we  need  do  little: 
they  portend  no  danger  to  us. 

Agmar.  There  is  no  anger  greater 
than  our  anger. 

Oorander.  Let  us  make  sacrifico 
to  them  if  they  bo  gods. 

Akmos.  We  humbly  worship  you, 
if  ye  be  gods. 

Illanaun  [kneeling  too],  You  are 
mightier  than  all  men  and  hold  high 
rank  among  other  gods  and  are  lords 
of  this  our  city,  and  have  the  thunder 


as  your  plaything  and  tlio  whirlwind 
and  the  eclipse  and  all  the  destinies  of 
human  tribes  —  if  yo  be  ^ods. 

Agmar.  Let  the  pestilonce  not  fall 
at  once  upon  this  city,  as  it  had  indeed 
düsigned  to;  let  not  the  earthquake 
swaUow  it  all  immediately  up  amid 
the  howls  of  the  thunder;  let  not  in- 
furiated  armies  overwhelm  those  that 
escape  —  if  we  be  gods  — 

Populace  [in  horror],     If  we  be  gods ! 

Oorander.     Come,  let  us  saciifice. 

Illanaun.     Bring  lambs. 

Akmos.     Quick !     Quick ! 

ItUxeunt  some] 

Slag  [with  solemn  air],  This  god  is 
a  very  divine  god. 

Thahn.     He  is  no  common  god. 

Mlan.     Indeed  he  has  made  us. 

Citizen.  [To  Slag]  He  will  not 
punish  US,  master?  None  of  the  gods 
will  punish  us?  We  will  make  a 
sacrifico,  a  good  sacrifico. 

A NOTHER.  We  will  sacrifico  a  lamb 
that  the  pries ts  have  blessed. 

First  Citizen.  Master,  you  are  not 
wroth  with  us? 

Slag.  Who  may  say  what  eloudy 
dooms  are  rolling  up  in  the  mind  of 
the  eldest  of  the  gods?  He  is  no 
common  god  like  us.  Once  a  shopherd 
went  by  him  in  the  mountains  and 
doubted  as  he  went.  He  sent  a  doom 
after  that  shepherd. 

Citizen.  Master,  we  have  not 
doubted. 

Slag.  And  the  doom  found  him 
on  the  hills  at  evening. 

Second  Citizen.  It  shall  b©  a  good 
sacrifico,  master. 

[Rezenter  with  a  dead  lamb  and  fruits. 
They  off  er  the  lamb  on  an  allar 
where  there  i$  fire,  and  fruüa  before 
the  aZtar] 

Thahn  [stretching  otU  a  hand  to  a 
lamb  upon  an  altar],  That  leg  is  not 
being  cooked  at  all. 

Illanaun.  It  is  stränge  that  gods 
should  be  thus  amdous  about  the  cook- 
ing  of  a  leg  of  lamb. 

Oorander.     It  is  stränge  certainly. 

Illanaun.  Almost  I  had  said  tnat 
it  was  a  man  spoko  then. 

Oorander  [stroking  his  beard  and 
regarding  the  Second  Beogar].  Strange. 
Strange,  certainly. 

Agmar.  Is  it  then  stränge  tbat  the 
gods  love  roasted  flesh?'  For  Uiispur- 
pose  they  keep  the  lightning.    mnoa 
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the  lightning  flickers  about  the  limbs 
of  men  there  comes  to  the  gods  in 
Manna  a  pleasant  smell,  even  a  smell 
of  roasting.  Sometimes  the  gods,  being 
paoifio,  are  pleased  to  have  roasted 
instead  the  nesh  of  lamb.  It  is  all 
one  to  the  gods ;  let  the  roasting  stop. 

OoRANDER.  No,  no,  gods  of  the 
mountains  I 

Othebs.     No,  no. 

OoRANDER.     Quick,  Ict  US  offcr  the 
flesh  to  them.     If  they  eat,  all  is  well. 
[They  offer  it;  the  Beqgars   eaij 
all  bui  Agmar,  w?io  watchea] 

Illanaun.  One  who  was  Ignorant, 
one  who  did  not  know,  had  almost 
Said  that  they  ate  like  hungry  men. 

Others.     Hush ! 

Akmos.  Yet  they  look  as  though 
thoy  had  not  had  a  meal  like  this  for 
a  long  time. 

OoRANDER.  They  have  a  hungry 
look. 

Agmar  [who  has  not  eaten].  I  have 
not  eaten  since  the  world  was  very 
new  and  tho  flesh  of  men  was  tenderer 
than  now.  These  younger  gods  have 
learned  the  habit  of  eating  from  the  lions. 

OoRANDER.  O  oldest  of  divinities, 
partake,  partake. 

Agmar.  It  is  not  fitting  that  such 
as  I  should  eat.  None  eat  but  beasts 
and  men  and  the  younger  gods.  The 
sun  and  the  moon  and  the  nimble 
lightning  and  I  —  we  may  kill  and  we 
may  madden,  but  we  do  not  eat. 

Akmos,  If  he  but  eat  of  our  offer- 
ing  he  cannot  overwhelm  us. 

All.  Oh,  ancient  deity,  partake, 
partake. 

Agmar.  Enough.  Let  it  be  enough 
that  these  have  condescended  to  this 
bestial  and  human  habit. 

Illanaun.  [To  Akmos]  And  yet 
he  is  not  unlike  a  beggar  whom  I  saw 
not  so  long  since. 

OoRANDER.     But  bcggars  eat. 

Illanaun.  Now  I  never  knew  a 
beggar  yet  who  would  refuse  a  bowl  of 
Woldery  wine. 

Akmos.     This  is  no  beggar. 

Illanaun.  Nevertheless  let  us  offer 
him  a  bowl  of  Woldery  wine. 

Akmos.  You  do  wrong  to  doubt 
him. 

Illanaun.  I  do  but  wish  to  prove 
his  divinity.  I  will  fetch  the  Woldery 
wine.  [Exit] 

Akmos.  He  will  not  drink.  Yet  if 
he  does,  then  he  will  not  overwhelm  us. 
Let  US  offer  him  the  wine. 


[Re-enter  Illanaun  with  a  goblet] 

First  Beggar.     It  is  Woldery  wine ! 
Second  Beggar.     It  is  Woldery ! 
Third  Beggar.     A  goblet  of  Woldery 
wine! 

FouRTH  Beggar.     O  blessed  day  I 
Mlan.     O  happy  times ! 
Slag.     O  my  wise  master ! 

[Illanaun  takes  the  goblet.  All 
the  Beggars  streich  out  their 
handSf  including  Agmar.  Il- 
lanaun givea  it  to  Agmar. 
Agmar  takes  it  solemnly,  and 
very  carefully  pours  it  upon 
the  ground] 
First  Beggar.  He  has  spilt  it. 
Second  Beggar.     He  has  spilt  it. 

[Agmar  sniffs  the  fumeSy  loquitur] 
Agmar.     It  is  a  fltting  libation.     Our 
anger  is  somewhat  appeased. 

ÄNOTHER  Beggar.  But  it  was  Wol- 
dery! 

Akmos  [kneeling  to  Agmar].  Master, 
I  am  childless,  and  I  — 

Agmar.  Trouble  us  not  now.  It  is 
the  hour  at  which  the  gods  are  accus- 
tomod  to  speak  to  the  gods  in  the 
language  of  the  gods,  and  if  Man 
heard  us  he  would  guess  the  futilitv 
of  his  destiny,  which  were  not  weU 
for  Man.     Begone!     Begonel 

One  Lingers  [loquitur],     Master  — 
Agmar.     Begone ! 

[Exeunt.  Agmar  takes  up  a  piece 
of  meat  and  begins  to  eat  it; 
the  Beggars  rise  and  streich 
themselves:  they  laugh^  but 
Agmar  eats  hungrily] 
OoGNO.  Ah!  Now  we  nave  come 
into  our  own. 

Thahn.     Now  we  have  alms. 
Slag.     Master !     My  wise  master ! 
Ulf.     These  are  the  good  days,  the 
good  days ;   and  yet  I  have  a  fear. 

Slag.  What  do  you,  fear?  There 
is  nothing  to  fear.  No  man  is  as  wise 
as  my  master. 

Ulf.     I  fear  the  gods  whom  we  pre- 
tend  to  be. 
Slag.     The  gods? 

Agmar  [taking  a  chunk  of  meat  from 
his  Ups].     Come  hither,  Slag. 

Slag  [going  up  to  him].     Yes,  master. 

Agmar.     Watch  in  the  doorway  while 

I    eat.     [Slag    goes    to    the    doorway] 

Sit  in  the  attitude  of  a  god.     Warn 

me  if  any  of  the  Citizens  approaoh. 

[Slag  sits  in  the  doorway  in  the 
attitude  of  a  god,  back  to  the 
audience] 
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OoGNO.  [To  Aomar]  But,  master, 
shall  we  not  have  Woldery  wine? 

Aomar.  We  shall  have  all  things  if 
only  we  are  wise  at  first  for  a  little. 

Thahn.     Master,     do    any    suspect 

US? 

Aomar.     We  must  be  very  wise. 
Thahn.     But   if   we   are   not   wise, 
master? 

Aomar.  Why,  then  death  may  come 
to  US  — 

Thahn.     O  master ! 
Aomar.     —  slowly. 

[All    stir    uneasily    except    Slag, 

who  sits  motiordess  in  ihe  door- 

way] 

OooNO.     Do  they  believe  us,  master? 

Slaq  [half  iurning  his  head].     Some- 

one  comes. 

[Slao  resumea  his  position] 

Aomar  [putting  away  his  meat],  We 
shall  soon  know  now. 

[All  take  up  ihe  attitude.     Enter 
One,  loquitur] 

One.  Master,  I  want  the  god  that 
does  not  eat. 

Agmar.     I  am  he. 

One.  Master,  my  child  was  bitten 
in  the  throat  by  a  death-adder  at  noon. 
Spare  him,  master;  he  still  breathes, 
but  slowly. 

Agmar.     Is  he  indeed  your  child? 

One.     He  is  surely  my  child,  master. 

Agmar.  Was  it  your  wont  to  thwart 
him  in  his  play,  while  he  was  strong 
and  well? 

One.     I  never  thwarted  him,  master. 

Agmar.     Whose  child  is  Death? 

One.  Death  is  the  child  of  the 
gods. 

Agmar.  Do  you  that  never  thwarted 
your  child  in  ms  play  ask  this  of  the 
gods? 

One  [with  ^some  horroTj  perceiving 
Agmar's  meaning].     Master! 

Agmar.  Weep  not.  For  all  the 
houses  that  mon  have  builded  are  the 
play-fields  of  this  child  of  the  gods. 

[The  Man  goea  away  in  ailence, 
not  weeping] 

OooNO  [taking  Thahn  by  the  lürist]. 
Is  this  indeed  a  man? 

Aomar.  A  man,  a  man,  and  until 
just  now  a  hungry  one. 

CTJRTAIN 


ACT   III 

Same  room 

A  few  days  have  elapsed 

Seven  thrones  shaped  like  mountain- 
crags  stand  along  the  back  of  the 
sta^e.  On  these  the  Begoars  are 
lounging,     The  Thiep  is  absent 

Mlan.  Never  had  beggars  such  a 
time. 

OoGNo.  Ah,  the  fruits  and  tender 
lamb ! 

Thahn.     The  Woldery  wine ! 

Slag.  It  was  better  to  see  my 
master's  wise  devices  than  to  have 
fruit  and  lamb  and  Woldery  wine. 

Mlan.  Ah!  When  they  spied  on 
him  to  see  if  he  would  eat  when  they 
went  away! 

OooNo.  When  they  miestioned  him 
concerning  the  gods  and  Man ! 

Thahn.  When  they  asked  him  why 
the  gods  permitted  Cancer ! 

Slag.     Ah,  my  wise  master! 

Mlan.  How  well  his  scheme  has 
succeedod ! 

OooNo.     How  far  away  is  hunger ! 

Thahn.  It  is  even  hke  to  one  of 
last  year's  dreams,  the  trouble  of  a 
brief  night  long  ago. 

OoGNo  [laughing].  Ho,  ho,  ho!  To 
see  them  pray  to  us. 

Agmar.  When  we  were  beggars  did 
we  not  speak  as  beggars?  Did  we  not 
whine  as  they?  Was  not  our  mien 
beggarly? 

OoGNO.  We  were  the  pride  of  our 
calling. 

Agmar.  Then  now  that  we  are  gods, 
let  US  be  as  gods,  and  not  mock  our 
worshippers. 

Ulf.  I  think  that  the  gods  do  mock 
their  worshippers. 

Agmar.  The  gods  have  never 
mocked  us.  We  are  above  all  pin- 
nacles  that  we  have  over  gazed  at  in 
dreams. 

Ulf.  I  think  that  when  man  is 
high  then  most  of  all  are  the  gods 
wont  to  mock  him. 

Thief  [eniering].  Master!  I  have 
been  with  those  that  know  all  and  see 
all.  I  have  been  with  the  thieves, 
master.  They  know  me  for  one  of  the 
craft,  but  they  do  not  know  me  as 
being  one  of  us. 

Aomar.     Well,  well ! 

Thief.  There  is  danger,  master» 
there  is  great  dangor. 

Aomar.    You  mean  that  theiy 
pect  that  we  are  men. 
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Thief.  That  they  have  long  done, 
master.  I  mean  that  they  will  know 
it.     Then  we  aro  lost. 

Agmar.     Then  they  do  not  know  it. 

Thief.  They  do  not  know  it  yet, 
but  they  will  know  it,  and  we  are  lost. 

Aqmar.     When  will  they  know  it? 

Thief.  Three  days  ago  they  sus- 
pected  US. 

AoMAR.  More  than  you  think  sus- 
pected  US,  but  have  any  dared  to  say 
so? 

Thief.     No,  master. 

Aqmar.  Then  forget  your  fears,  my 
thief. 

Thief.  Two  men  went  on  drome- 
daries  three  days  ago  to  see  if  the  gods 
were  still  at  Manna. 

Aqmar.     They  went  to  Marma ! 

Thief.     Yes,  three  days  ago. 

OoGNo.     We  are  lost ! 

Aqmar.     They  went  three  days  ago  ? 

Thief.     Yes,  on  dromedaries. 

Aqmar.  They  should  be  back  to- 
day. 

OoQNO.     We  are  lost! 

Thahn.     We  are  lost ! 

Thief.  They  must  have  seen  the 
green  jade  idols  sitting  against  the 
mountains.  They  will  say,  "The  gods 
are  still  at  Marma."  And  we  shaU  be 
burnt. 

Slaq.  My  master  will  yet  devise  a 
plan. 

Agmar.  [To  the  Thief]  Slip  away 
to  somo  high  place  and  look  toward  the 
desert  and  see  how  long  we  have  to 
devise  a  plan. 

Slaq.     My  master  will  find  a  plan. 

OoGNo.     He  has  taken  us  into  a  trap. 

Thahn.     His  wisdom  is  our  doom. 

Slaq.     He  will  find  a  wise  plan  yet. 

Thief  [re-entering],     It  is  too  late! 

Aqmar.     It  is  too  late ! 

Thief.  The  dromedary  men  are 
here. 

OoGNO.     We  are  lost! 

Aqmar.     Be  silent !     I  must  think. 

[Thexj  all  sit  still.  Citizens  enter  and 
prostrate  themselves.  Agmar  aits 
deep  in  thoitght] 

Illanaun.  [To  Agmar]  Two  holy 
pilgrims  have  gone  to  your  sacred 
shrines,  wherein  you  were  wont  to  sit 
before  you  left  the  mountains.  [Agmar 
says  nothing]     They  return  even  now. 

Agmar.  They  left  us  here  and  went 
to  find  the  gods?  A  fish  onoe  took  a 
joumey  into  a  far  oountry  to  find  the 
sea. 


Illanaun.  Most  reverend  deity, 
their  piety  is  so  great  that  they  have 
gone  to  worship  even  your  shrines. 

Agmar.  I  Imow  these  men  that 
have  great  piety.  Such  men  have 
often  prayed  to  me  before,  but  their 
prayers  are  not  acceptable.  They  Uttle 
love  the  gods;  their  only  care  is  their 
piety.  I  know  these  pious  ones.  They 
will  say  that  the  seven  gods  were  stiU 
at  Marma.  They  will  lie  and  say  that 
we  were  still  at  Marma.  So  shall 
they  seom  more  pious  to  you  all,  pre- 
tending  that  they  alone  have  seen  the 
gods.  Fools  shall  believe  them  and 
share  in  their  damnation. 

OoRANDER.  [To  Illanaun].  Hush ! 
You  anger  the  gods. 

Illanaun.  I  am  not  sure  whom  I 
anger. 

OoRANDER.  It  may  be  they  are  the 
gods. 

Illanaun.  Where  are  these  men 
from  Marma? 

Citizen.  Here  are  the  dromedary 
men ;   they  are  coming  now. 

Illanaun.  [To  Aqmar]  The  holy 
pilgrims  from  your  shrine  are  come  to 
worship  you. 

Aqmar.  The  men  are  doubters. 
How  the  gods  hate  the  word!  Doubt 
ever  contaminated  virtue.  Let  them 
be  cast  into  prison  and  not  besmirch 
your  purity.  [Rising]  Let  them  not 
enter  here. 

Illanaun.  But  oh,  most  reverend 
deity  from  the  Mountain,  we  also 
doubt,  most  reverend  deity. 

Aqmar.  You  have  chosen.  You 
have  chosen.  And  yet  it  is  not  too 
late.  Repent  and  cast  these  men  in 
prison  and  it  may  not  be  too  late. 
The  gods  have  never  wept.  And  yet 
when  they  think  upon  damnation  and 
the  dooms  that  are  withering  a  myriad 
bonos,  then  almost,  were  they  not 
divine,  they  could  weep.  Be  quick! 
Repent  of  your  doubt. 

[Enter  the  Dromedary  Men] 

Illanaun.  Most  reverend  deity,  it 
is  a  mighty  doubt. 

Citizens.  Nothing  has  killed  Mm  I 
They  are  not  the  gods  ! 

Slaq.  [To  Agmar]  You  have  a 
plan,  my  master.     You  have  a  plan. 

Agmar.    Not  yet,  Slag. 

Illanaun.  [To  Oor ander]  These 
are  the  men  that  went  to  the  shrines 
at  Marma. 
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OoRANDER    [in    a   loudj    clear   voice]. 

Were  the  Gods  of  the  Mountain  seated 

still  at  Marma,  or  were  they  not  there? 

[The  Beggars  gel    up  hurriedly 

from  iheir  thrones] 

Dromedary  Man.     They  were  not 

there. 

Illanaun.     They  were  not  there? 
Dromedary    Man.      Their    shrines 
were  empty. 

OoRANDER.  Behold  the  Gods  of  the 
Mountain ! 

Akmos.  They  have  indeed  come 
from  Marma. 

OoRANDER.  Come.  Let  us  go  awajr 
to  prepare  a  sacrifice.  A  mighty  sacn- 
fioe  to  atone  for  our  doubting. 

[Exeunt] 
Slaq.  My  most  wise  master ! 
AoMAR.  No,  no,  Slag.  I  do  not 
know  what  has  befallen.  When  I 
went  by  Marma  only  two  weeks  ago 
the  idols  of  green  jade  were  still  seated 
there. 

We  are  saved  now. 

Ay,  we  are  saved. 

We  are  saved,  but  I  know 


OOGNO. 

Thahn. 

AoMAR. 

not  how. 

OOGNO. 

time. 
Thiep. 


Never  had  beggars  such  a 


I  will  go  out  and  watch. 

[He  creeps  out] 

Ulf.     Yet  I  have  a  fear. 

ÖoGNO.  A  fear?  Why,  we  are 
saved. 

Ulf.     Last  night  I  dreamed. 

OoQNO.    What  was  ^our  dream? 

Ulf.  It  was  nothing.  I  dreamed 
that  I  was  thirsty  and  one  gave  me 
Woldery  wine;  yet  there  was  a  fear 
in  my  dream. 

Thahn.  When  I  drink  Woldery 
wine  I  am  afraid  of  nothing. 

Thief  [re-entering],  They  are  mak- 
ing  a  pleasant  banquet  ready  for  us; 
they  are  killing  lambs,  and  ^Is  are 
there  with  fruits,  and  there  is  to  be 
much  Woldery  wine. 

Mlan.    Never  had  beggars  such  a 


time. 

AoMAR. 

Thief. 
Mlan. 
Thief. 

OOGNO. 


Do  any  doubt  us  now? 
I  do  not  know. 
When  will  the  banquet  be? 
When  the  stars  come  out. 
Ah!     It  is  sunset  already. 
There  will  be  good  eating. 

Thahn.    We  shall  see  the  girls  come 
in  with  baskets  upon  their  heads. 

OoGNO.     There  will  be  fruits  in  the 
bask  ts. 
Thahn.    All  the  fruits  of  the  Valley. 


Mlan.  Oh,  how  long  we  have 
wandered  along  the  ways  of  the  world! 

Slao.     Oh,  how  hard  they  were! 

Thahn.     And  how  dusty! 

OoGNo.     And  how  little  wine ! 

Mlan.  How  long  we  have  asked 
and  asked,  and  for  how  much ! 

Agmar.  We  to  whom  all  things  are 
Coming  now  at  last ! 

Thief.  I  fear  lest  my  art  forsake 
me  now  that  good  things  come  without 
steahng. 

Agmar.  You  will  need  your  art  no 
longer. 

Slag.  The  wisdom  of  my  master 
shall  suffice  us  all  our  days. 

[Enter  a  frighlened  Man.  He  kneels 
before  Agmar  and  abcLses  his  fore- 
head] 

Man.  Master,  we  implore  you,  the 
people  beseech  you. 

[Agmar  and  the  Beggars  in  the 
attitude  of  the  gods  sit  silent] 

Man.  Master,  it  is  terrible.  [The 
Beggars  maintain  ailence]  It  is  terrible 
when  you  wander  in  the  evening.  It 
is  temble  on  the  edge  of  tJie  desert 
in  the  evening.  Chüdren  die  when 
they  see  you. 

Agmar.  In  the  desert?  When  did 
you  see  us? 

Man.  Last  night,  master.  You 
were  terrible  last  night.  You  were 
terrible  in  the  gloaming.  When  your 
hands  were  stretched  out  and  groping. 
You  were  feeling  for  the  city. 

Agmar.     Last  night  do  you  say? 

Man.  You  were  temble  in  the 
gloaming ! 

Agmar.     You  yourself  saw  us? 

Man.  Yes,  master,  you  were  ter- 
rible. Children  too  saw  you  and  they 
died. 

Agmar.    You  say  you  saw  us? 

Man.  Yes,  master.  Not  as  you  are 
now,  but  otherwlse.  We  implore  you, 
master,  not  to  wander  at  evening. 
You  are  terrible  in  the  gloaming. 
You  are 

Agmar.  You  say  we  appeared  not 
as  we  are  now.  How  did  we  appear 
to  you? 

Man.     Otherwise,  master,  otherwise. 

Agmar.  But  how  did  we  appear  to 
you? 

Man.  You  were  all  green,  master, 
all  green  in  the  gloaming,  all  of  rook 
agam  as  vou  used  to  be  in  the  moim- 
tains.    Master,   we  oaa   bear  to  see 
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flesh  like  men,   but  when  we 
ik  Walking  it   is   terrible,   it  is 

iR.     That  is  how  we  appeared  to 

.     Yes,    master.     Rook    should 
Ik.     When  ohildren  see  it  they 
imderstand.     Rock  should  not 
L  the  evening. 
IB.     There  have  been  doubters 

Are  they  satisfied? 
.     Master,    they    are    terrifiod. 
IS,  master. 

iR.  It  is  wrong  to  doubt.  Go 
faithful.  [Exii  Man] 

.  What  have  they  seen,  master  ? 
VR.  They  have  seen  their  own 
incing  in  the  desert.  They  have 
>mething  green  after  the  Ught 
le,  and  some  child  has  told  them 
that  it  was  us.  I  do  not  know 
ihey  have  seen.  What  should 
,ve  seen? 

Something    was    Coming    this 
>m  the  desert,  he  said. 
.     What  should  come  from  the 

iR.     They  are  a  foolish  people. 

That    man's    white    face    has 
me  frightful  thing. 
.     A  frightful  thmg? 

That    man's    face    has    been 
some  frightful  thing. 
VR.     It   is   only   we    that   have 
led  them  and  their  fears  have 
hem  foolish. 

an  Attendant  loith  a  torch  or 
itern  which  he  places  in  a  re- 
Hacle.     Exil] 

IN.     Now  we  shall  see  the  faces 
girls   when   they   come   to   the 
t. 
N.     Never  had  beggars  such  a 

A.R.  Hark!  They  are  coming. 
footsteps. 

aN.  The  dancing  girls!  They 
ning! 

;f.  There  is  no  sound  of  flutes, 
\d  they  would  come  with  musio. 
^o.  What  heavv  boots  they 
they  sound  Hke  feet  of  stone. 
[IN.  I  do  not  like  to  hear  their 
tread.  Those  that  would  dance 
lust  be  light  of  foot. 
AR.  I  shall  not  smile  at  them 
are  not  airy. 

N.  They  are  coming  very  slowly. 
hould  come  nimbly  to  us. 


Thahn.  They  should  dance  as  they 
come.  But  the  footfall  is  like  the  foot- 
fall  of  heavy  crabs. 

Ulf  [in  a  loud  voice,  almost  chanting]. 
1  have  a  fear,  an  old  fear  and  a  boding. 
We  have  done  ill  in  the  sight  of  the 
seven  gods.  Beggars  we  were  and 
beggars  we  should  have  remained.  We 
have  given  up  our  calÜng  and  come  in 
sight  of  our  doom.  I  will  no  longer 
let  my  fear  be  silent ;  it  shall  run  about 
and  cry;  it  shall  go  from  me  crying, 
Uke  a  dog  from  out  of  a  doomed  city; 
for  my  fear  has  seen  calamity  and  has 
known  an  evil  thing. 

Slag  [hoarsely],     Master! 

Agmar  [rising].     Come,  come! 

[They  listen.  No  one  speaks. 
The  stony  boots  come  on.  Enter 
in  Single  fite  through  door  in 
right  of  bdck,  a  procession  of 
Seven  Green  Men,  even  hands 
and  faces  are  green;  they  wear 
greenstone  sandals;  they  walk 
'  with  knees  extremely  wide  apart, 

as  having  sat  cross-legged  for 
centuries;  their  right  arms  and 
right  forefingers  point  upward, 
right  elhows  resling  on  Ufi 
hands;  they  stbop  grotesquely. 
Halfway  to  the  footlights  they 
left  wheel.  They  pass  in  front 
of  the  Seven  Beggars,  now  in 
terrified  attitudes,  and  six  of 
them  sit  down  in  the  attitude 
described,  with  their  backs  to 
the  audience.  The  leader 
Stands,  still  stooping] 

OoGNO  [cries  oiU  just  as  they  wheel 
left].     The  Gods  of  the  Mountain ! 

Agmar  [hoarsely].  Be  still!  They 
are  dazzled  by  the  light.  They  may 
not  see  us. 

[The  leading  Green  Thing  points 
his  forefinger  at  the  lantern  — 
the  flame  turns  green.  When 
the    six    are   seated    the    leader 

goints  one  by  one  at  each  of  the 
EVEN  Beggars,  shooting  out 
his  forefinger  at  them.  As  he 
does  this  each  beggar  in  his  tum 
gathers  himself  back  on  to  his 
throne  and  crosses  his  legs,  his 
right  arm  goes  stiffly  upward 
with  forefinger  erect,  and  a 
staring  look  of  horror  comes 
into  his  eyes.  In  this  attitude 
the  Beggabs  sit  motionless  whüe 
a  green  light  faUs  upon  their 
faces.     The  Goi>s  go  out] 
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Presently  enter  the  Citizens»  aome  wüh 
trictuaU  and  fruit.  One  touches  a 
beggar'8  arm  and  tken  another^s] 

Citizen.     They  are  cold ;   they  have 
tomed  to  stone. 

[AU    abäse    theTfudves,   Joreheadi 
to  the  fioar] 


One.  We  have  doubted  them.  We 
have  doubted  them.  They  have  tumed 
to  stone  because  we  have  doubted 
them. 

Anotheb.     They  were  the  true  gods. 

All.     They  were  the  true  g^ods. 
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